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SUMMARY  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPENING  SESSION 

Monday,  July  10,  1950,  8  p.m. 

INVOCATION 
RIGHT  REV.  ARTHUR  W.  MOULTON,    Retired    Episcopal    Bishop    of    Utah 


Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  whose  everlast- 
ing arms  are  underneath  the  universe  and 
Whom  from  Thy  throne  beholdeth  all  the 
children  of  men,  look  down  we  pray  Thee  on 
us,  Thy  servants,  as  we  gather  together  from 
many  directions  to  plan  helpful  things  for 
Thy  sons  and  daughters  in  the  world  which 
belongs  to  us  and  which  Thou  art  inspiring 
us   to  build  for  Thine  honor  and  glory. 

Give  us,  we  pray  Thee,  Almighty  Father, 
a  larger  portion  of  Thy  wisdom  that  we  may 
go  forth  in  confidence  and  pride  to  promote 
the  beauty  of  life  and  strengthen  the  cause 


of  love  which  bind  together  all  Thy  chil- 
dren. Be  with  us  in  every  undertaking.  Keep 
us  from  error  and  prejudices  and  grant 
to  us  all  our  leaders  and  our  helpers,  the 
splendid  desire  to  be  Thy  faithful  and  un- 
derstanding people.  May  we  be  ever  loyal 
to  one  another,  to  our  country  and  to  Thee, 
our  eternal  refuge  and  our  God.  We  put  our 
trust  in  Thee  and  we  shall  never  be  put  to 
confusion.  Rest  Thy  heavenly  benediction 
upon  us.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

*  MURRAY  B.  ALLEN 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


President  lerardi,  Secretary-General  Allen, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  I  am  most  proud  to  be  able  to  greet 
you  and  to  welcome  you  to  this  city  of 
Zion.  We  have  long  hoped  that  we  could 
bring  the  association  to  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  great  dreams  of  my  life 
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to  have  the  Association  come  here  to  partake 
of  western  hospitality  and  to  know  our  city, 
our  state  and  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Utah. 
The  work  for  the  blind  here  is  not  new.  It 
began  formally  over  forty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  still  a  boy  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Ogden.  The  first  legislation  that  was  passed 
for  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  was  begun 
in  that  year  and  since  then  there  has  been 
an    almost    continuous    and    unbroken    pro- 
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gram  of  services  of  various  types  for  the  blind. 
The  new  center  whicli  you  will  all  visit  on 
Thursday,  if  you  have  not  already  visited, 
is  a  monument  to  Utah.  When  a  state  so 
small  in  population  as  Utah  puts  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  dollars  into  a  building 
because  it  has  faith  in  the  blind,  you  know 
that  the  program  as  it  is  carried  on  has  one 
justification.  Utah  is  a  small  state  in  popula- 
tion. In  its  size  it  is  large.  Utah  is  larger 
than  all  New  England  and  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  and  Maryland  combined.  And  yet 
almost  forty  percent  of  the  population  of 
that  vast  area  is  right  here  in  this  valley. 
You  could  almost  literally  stand  on  the  roof 
of  this  hotel  and  see  the  homes  of  one  third 
of  the  population  of  that  vast  area. 

The  Mormons  came  here  in  1847,  just  one 
hundred  three  years  ago  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  this  month.  Then,  it  was  a  wilder- 
ness just  as  you  have  travelled  through  to  get 
to  Utah,  and  they  found  this  very  valley 
nothing  but  sagebrush  and  a  small  cedar 
tree.  That  was  a  long,  long  time  ago.  The 
cedar  tree  is  still  in  existence  and  the  sage- 
brush is  all  gone.  I  was  born  within  two 
hundred  feet  of  that  tree.  I  have  spent  my 
whole  life,  practically,  in  this  city  and  this 
state,  part  of  it  in  the  mining  camps  and 
I  hope  some  of  you  will  go  to  Bingham  on 
the  tour  to  see  just  the  environment  in  which 
I  was  reared.  The  town  is  not  the  town  in 
which  I  grew  up,  but  it  is  just  like  one  of 
the  western  mining  camps  in  which  I  spent 
my  early  days. 

Salt  Lake  is  a  proud  city.  It  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  itself  because  of  its  beauty, 
because  of  its  achievements  and  because,  not 
only  of  the  historic  interest  about  the  city 
but  the  geological  and  the  archeological  in- 
terest. You  think  of  Salt  Lake,  for  instance,  as 
a  town  that  is  dry.  You  think  of  Salt  Lake 
as  a  town  that  is  arid.  The  State  of  Utah 
is  a  state  that  is  arid  and  yet  you  are,  right 
now,  upon  a  basin  of  water  himdreds  of 
feet  deep  that  lies  in  the  stratum  beneath 
this  hotel,  beneath  this  city,  a  great  basin 
of  water.  In  fact,  the  water  that  you  drink 
here  in  the  Hotel  LTtah,  the  water  in  which 
you  bathe,  comes  from  artesian  wells  just 
at  the  back  of  the  hotel.  The  hotel  has  its 
own  water  system.  It  is  dug  down  into  the 
subterranean  passages  and  has  brought  that 
fresh  water  up  into  the  hoteL  Salt  Lake  rests 


upon,  not  an  arid  foundation  but  a  very  wet 
foundation  and  in  that  respect  I  do  not 
mean  prohibition.  In  fact,  there  was  a  time 
and  I  do  not  remember  that  time,  it  was  a 
little  before  my  era,  when  this  whole  area 
was  under  water.  This  hotel,  if  it  had  been 
built  in  those  days,  would  have  been  under 
three  hundred  feet  of  fresh  water.  But  that 
is  a  little  more  ancient  even  than  I  am.  It 
was    some    twenty- five    thousands    years    ago. 

The  Mormon  people  built  this  community 
and  following  them  came  the  Gentiles,  the 
non-Mormons  and  it  is  often  said  that  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  a  Jew  is  a 
Gentile  is  in  Salt  Lake  City  because  the 
non-Mormon  is  the  Gentile.  But  you  can 
see  from  the  economies,  from  the  beautiful 
buildings,  from  the  entire  state  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  achievement  of  Pioneer  stock,  and 
we  are  still  here  in  this  beautiful  valley  and 
in  this  rugged  west,  still  Pioneers,  and  we  are 
still  building;  we  hope  we  will  never  stop 
building;  we  will  never  stop  being  Pioneers. 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  most 
happy  to  greet  you  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and 
President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day-Saints  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  Salt  Lake  who  are  sponsoring 
this  convention.  I  am  most  happy  to  greet 
you  and  I  want  to  wish  you  all  success  while 
you  are  here  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
any  of  us  can  do  to  make  your  welcome  more 
fervent  or  to  give  you  a  greater  feeling  of 
hospitality,  please  let  us  know  and  I  will  be 
glad   to   turn   the  job  over  to  Alfred  Allen. 

I  tell  you,  when  we  Aliens  do  a  thing,  he 
does  it. 

Now,  the  Governor,  Governor  Lee,  is  not 
here.  I  was  just  priding  myself  that  for  once 
we  were  going  to  have  all  the  speakers  on  the 
program,  but  in  all  the  conventions  I  have 
attended  since  1921  that  has  not  happened, 
and  unfortunately,  it  is  not  happening  to- 
night. You  may  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
our  Governor  in  the  National  Press  in  the 
American,  Life,  and  so  on.  He  is  quite  a 
dynamic  person.  However,  he  is  so  dynamic 
he  went  back  east  last  week  and  wore  him- 
self out  so  he  could  not  come  tonight.  But 
we  have  a  man,  I  am  not  going  to  say  he  is 
a  substitute  for  the  Governor  because  the 
Governor  is  a  Republican  and  this  man  is 
a   Democrat.    He   is    the   honorary   chairman 
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of  our  hospitality  committee.  He  is  one  of 
our  leading  attorneys,  Mr.  D.  A.  Skeen.  He 
was  the  former  President,  the  International 
President  of  Lions  and  you  know  what 
Lions  means  to  the  work  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Skeen  not  only  associates  with  the  Lions  but 
he   has   been   active   in   the   United   Nations. 


He  was  at  San  Francisco  and  at  Paris  and 
he  even  knows  Molotov  very  well.  I  want  to 
say  that  Molotov  gets  his  ideas  from  Mr. 
Skeen  or  that  Mr.  Skeen  gets  his  ideas  from 
Molotov.  I  am  very  happy  now  to  present 
Mr.  D.  A.  Skeen,  the  honorary  chairman  of 
our  hospitality  committee. 


REMARKS 
D.  A.  SKEEN 


Mr.  Chairman,  Murray,  I  might  say  the 
honorable  tonight,  I  am  distinctly  honored  in 
being  asked  by  Murray  since  I  came  into  this 
room  to  pinch-hit  for  the  Governor  and  say 
just  a  word  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
state  of  Utah.  It  is  a  thrill  to  look  out  over  the 
happy  faces,  the  smiling  faces  and  the  faces 
that  by  their  countenance  indicate  interest  in 
the  purpose  of  this  gathering.  Utah  is 
honored  in  having  you  here  and  Utah  has 
done  a  great  deal  over  the  years  to  make 
preparations  for  your  coming  in  building  and 
completing  and  dedicating  and  having  open 
for  your  inspection  what  I  am  told  is  a  work- 
shop or  a  center  for  the  blind  that  is  second 
to  none  in  its  efficiency  and  in  its  planning 
and  in  the  scope  of  the  work  that  it  will 
do  in  this  entire  country. 

The  work  for  the  blind  has  been  a  project 
of  the  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  nation 
over  the  years  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  leav- 
ing Utah  for  just  a  minute  and  speaking  of 
just  one  or  two  of  the  very  fine  structures 
that  have  been  built,  the  work  that  has  been 
planned,  such  as  the  Lighthouse  at  Miami, 
Florida,  a  similar  one  in  Texas  and  in  nu- 
merous other  states  where  the  opportunity 
through  this  planning  is  provided  for  the 
doing  of  the  things  that  you  are  most  happy 
in  doing. 

Utah  recognizes  the  fine  work  and  has  ex- 
pressed that  recognition  in  naming  this  cen- 

*  MURRAY 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Skeen.  I  ap- 
preciate those  words.  In  the  matter  of  the 
naming  of  the  building,  I  was  very  much 
touched. 

The  next  scheduled  speaker,  President 
George  Albert  Smith  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 


■  Visually  Handicapp^. 


ter,  the  Murray  Allen  Center  for  the  Blind. 
And  I  am  sure  before  your  visit  is  over,  that 
you  will  appreciate  what  Murray  has  done 
and  how  he  has  built  himself  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  so  that  it  is  not  a  reward  that 
he  is  seeking  but  merely  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  Utah  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  and  the  ways  that  he  has 
led  in  having  the  people  with  normal  sight 
follow  in  a  plan  and  a  program  to  help  the 
sightless  people  help  themselves.  Murray 
made  a  great  record  in  Utah,  and  Utah  ap- 
preciated it,  in  leading  the  blind  workers  in 
the  war  plants  and  I  will  leave  it  for  him 
to  give  you  the  details  as  to  the  number  who 
worked,  but  the  contribution  that  they  made 
in  the  technical  work  which  was  being  done 
in  the  war  plants  throughout  the  state  is 
beyond  description  for  me.  It  is  appreciated 
and  carried  on  to  a  point  where  the  blind 
workers  were  given  perference  when  it  came 
to  eliminating  some  of  the  employees  as  the 
work  slowed  down  at  the  end  of  hostilities. 
So,  we  do  welcome  you  here  and  again  I 
am  proud  to  say  in  the  name  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  for  the  people  in  the  State  Utah, 
we  are  glad  you  have  come.  We  do  not  only 
offer  you  the  key,  but  we  offer  you  every- 
thing that  Utah  has.  Enjoy  it  while  you  are 
here.  Have  a  safe  return  and  in  the  western 
words,  come  and  see  us  again. 


B.  ALLEN: 

Christ  of  Latter-Day-Saints,  telephoned  me 
just  a  few  hours  ago  and  said  that  his  doc- 
tor had  forbidden  him  to  come.  I  am  so 
sorry  for  that  because  I  wanted  you  to  know 
President  Smith.  He  is  a  man  in  his  eighties. 
He  is  beginning  to  fail  just  a  bit  but  he  has 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  good  of  his 
people.  There  are  more  than  a  million  peo- 
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pie  throughout  the  world  who  look  to  him 
as  their  divine  leader,  their  prophet,  their 
seer,  and  we  who  are  not  of  that  faith  re- 
spect him  most  deeply.  I  know  that  for  my 
own  sake,  when  I  have  a  problem  that  needs 
wisdom  I  go  to  this  building  east  of  us 
here,  the  Church  Administration  Building, 
and  I  sit  down  and  chat  with  President 
Smith.  He  calls  me  Murray  and  when  we 
began  the  project  of  the  building  I  went 
to  him  and  I  said  to  him,  "President  Smith, 
you  have  many  building  lots  in  the  city. 
There  is  one  that  I  would  like  to  have."  He 
said,  "Murray,  it  is  yours."  And  then  the 
next  day  he  called  me  and  said,  "Murray, 
it  is  not  yours.  I  would  not  put  the  blind 
people  there  because  there  is  danger,  there 
is  traffic  hazard  and  I  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  injury  of  one  blind  person. 
But,  if  you  can  find  a  place  anywhere  in  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake  that  the  Church  owns  that 
will  be  suitable  for  your  building,  you  may 
have  it."  We  sought  everywhere.  Bishop 
Wirthlin  who  will  give  us  our  benediction 
went  with  me.  Some  of  the  Lions  went  and 
we  visited  more  than  sixty  spots.  We  could 
not  find  anything  that  was  quite  adequate 
for  our  needs  and  we  went  back  to  President 
Smith    and    told    him    our    story.    He    said, 


"You  find  what  you  want  and  we  will  help 
you  buy  it."  And  eventually  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day-Saints  gave  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  the  purchase  of  our  pres- 
ent lot. 

The  Church  maintains  the  publication  and 
braille  and  has  two  home  teachers  who  work 
with  us  as  if  they  were  our  own  and  they 
have  had  a  fine  program.  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, which  is  the  official  record  of  the 
Church,  has  been  put  into  braille.  I  remem- 
ber one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  the 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless  which 
is  the  Church  Auxiliary,  said  to  me,  "Murray, 
I  wish  you  would  read  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
I  think  it  would  do  you  good.  I  will  give  you 
a  Book  of  Mormon  if  you  will  read  it."  I 
said,  "All  right,  I  will  agree  with  you.  I  will 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon  if  you  will  take 
the  braille  copy  and  read  the  braille  Book 
of  Mormon."  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever 
done  it. 

We  all  love  President  Smith  and  unfor- 
tunately he  cannot  come.  He  regrets  it  deeply 
because  he  loves  work  for  the  blind.  But  he 
has  asked  to  speak  in  his  stead  tonight,  the 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day-Saints,  Elder  LeGrande 
Richards,  who  is  with  us  now. 


REMARKS 
BISHOP  LeGRANDE  RICHARDS 


Friends,  I  am  sure  that  President  Smith 
is  very  much  disappointed  that  he  could 
not  be  with  you  and  I  am  a  very  poor  sub- 
stitute for  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
personally  know  that  he  thinks  a  very  great 
deal  of  the  blind  people.  Before  he  was 
President  of  the  Church,  before  he  had  as 
much  authority  as  he  now  has,  I  think  he 
was  the  man  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
organization  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the 
Sightless  here  in  Utah  and  for  many,  many 
years  that  has  been  sponsored  through  the 
means  of  the  Church  the  magazine  that  has 
been  published  or  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  coimtries  with- 
out any  subscription;  no  one  has  ever  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  its  other  than  the 
funds  from  the  Church.  And  as  some  of 
you  may  know,  the  Church  has  also  main- 
tained some  employees  such  as  Irene  Jones 


and  Jesse  Anderson.  I  think  Irene  has  had 
some  national  recognition  and  they  spend  all 
their  time  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  church  or  creed  and  their 
expenses  are  paid  also  by  the  Church  and 
this  has  all  come  about  largely  through  the 
work  of  President  George  Albert  Smith,  the 
President  of  the  Church,  as  has  also  the  pub- 
lication of  the  books  in  the  braille  language 
so  that  they  might  be  read,  and  to  %vhich 
Mr.  Allen  has  referred. 

He  has  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  he 
hopes  that  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  here  in 
our  city  and  if  there  is  anything  that  we  can 
do  in  the  Church  to  make  your  stay  more 
interesting,  we  would  just  like  you  to  tell  us 
that.  You  can  walk  in  and  out  of  all  of  our 
buildings.  You  will  find  guides  to  show  you 
around,  all  but  the  Temple,  and  when  you 
go    over   on    the   Tenyjle   block    the   guides 
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over  there  will  tell  you  why  we  cannot  let  you 
in  there  today.  You  can  go  in  there  tomorrow 
if  you  do  what  we  tell  you  to.  But  anyway, 
all  the  rest  of  the  buildings  are  available  for 
you  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come 
and  feel  at  home  with  us. 

Now,  we  think  generally  more  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  members  of  our  Church 
than  they  think  of  us,  especially  those  who 
have  not  travelled  much  and  have  not  visited 
in  our  community.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  filling  a  mission  for  the  Church, 
the  Mormon  Church,  in  Holland.  In  fact,  I 
filled  two  missions  there.  I  learned  the  lan- 
guage. We  were  about  to  rent  a  building 
from  a  good  Dutchman  over  there.  We  had 
not  told  him  who  it  was  for  and  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  very  good  to  rent  it  and 
not  tell  him  who  his  tenants  were  so,  I  said 
to  him,  "Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you 
if  you  knew  that  this  building  was  going  to 
be  occupied  for  the  headquarters  for  the 
Mormon  Church  here  in  Holland?"  He  said, 
"I'll  say  it  would.  I  wouldn't  have  any  Mor- 
mons on  any  property  of  mine."  So  our 
negotiations  ended  right  there.  Well,  he  did 
not  rent  that  building  for  the  next  ten 
months.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Lord 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  or  not.  I  always 
thought  He  did.  When  the  Dutchman  came 
around  and  looked  us  up  and  wanted  to 
know  if  we  still  wanted  to  rent  his  building, 
we  did  and  then  he  said,  "You  do  not  need 
to  send  the  rent  to  me.  I  will  come  around 
and  collect  it."  I  think  he  was  afraid  it  might 
be  a  day  late  and  so  he  would  come,  ring 
the  bell  and  step  back  a  few  feet  as  if  he 
were  afraid  he  might  become  contaminated 
and  one  day  it  rained  real  hard  when  he  got 
to  the  door  so  we  got  him  inside  and  we 
got  him  up  into  the  office.  When  we  got 
through,  we  could  not  get  rid  of  him.  He 
would  come  and  stay  for  a  couple  of  hours 
when  he  would  come  for  the  rent.  So  I  said 
to  him,  "Remember  what  you  said  when  we 
first  wanted  to  rent  this  building?"  Now  the 
Dutchman  talks  with  his  hands  and  his 
shoulders  and  he  put  his  hands  up  and  he 
said,  "Ach,  Mr.  Richards,  unknown  is  un- 
loved." Now  we  do  not  expect  people  to 
love  us  very  much  unless  they  know  us  and 
that  is  why  we  are  happy  to  welcome  you 
here  in  our  city. 
Some  years  ago  I  was   travelling  through 


the  east  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  nice 
new  auto  with  a  Utah  license  plate  on  it 
and  just  as  we  drove  into  the  outskirts  of 
New  York,  we  were  hauled  over  to  the  side. 
Of  course  we  wondered  what  traffic  law  we 
had  disobeyed  and  thought  we  were  being 
arrested  and  a  man  said,  "Are  you  from 
Utah?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  sir."  "Well,"  he 
said,  "Where  are  you  going?"  "Well,"  I  said, 
"We  are  trying  to  find  the  road  back  to  the 
hotel."  He  said,  "Do  you  know  the  way?"  I 
said,  "No,  we  have  never  been  here  in  these 
parts  before."  He  said,  "Follow  me.  A  few 
years  ago  I  visited  out  in  Utah  and  everybody 
was  so  kind  to  me,  I  have  been  waiting  these 
years  for  an  opportunity  to  return  the  favor." 
You  know,  New  York  is  no  little  village.  We 
followed  him  for  miles  and  miles  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  about  it.  In  a  moment  he 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  Roosevelt  and  there 
we  were.  We  were  very  grateful  to  the  people 
who  had  been  kind  to  him  while  he  was  out 
here  in  Utah. 

Now  we  have  a  few  things  that  are  rather 
peculiar  in  our  locality  and  to  the  activities 
of  the  Church.  We  have  a  great  Welfare 
Program  that  you  may  have  heard  something 
about.  That  is  just  as  much  carried  on  in 
the  spirit  of  helping  unfortunate  people  as 
the  work  you  are  doing  for  the  blind  people 
throughout  the  land.  And  we  all  honor  you 
and  respect  you  for  that.  Just  at  the  close  of 
the  World  War  to  illustrate  what  I  have  in 
mind,  we  shipped  a  hundred  and  forty  car 
loads  of  food  and  clothing  out  of  this  little 
community  to  Europe  to  help  take  care  of 
our  members  over  there.  Then  besides  that, 
we  sent  thousands  of  those  thirteen  pound 
packages,  all  they  would  take  by  mail,  and 
you  would  have  been  amused  if  you  could 
have  seen  some  of  the  experiences  that  came 
out  of  that.  In  fact,  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  Postmaster  of  Amsterdam  and  he  said 
something  like  this.  He  had  been  seeing 
some  of  those  packages  go  through  the  Post 
Office.  He  said,  "My  wife  and  I  are  Aery 
much  in  need  of  clothing,  underclothing", 
he  said.  "We  have  the  money,  but  we  cannot 
buy  it.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  prevail 
upon  you  good  people  to  send  us  a  little 
clothing  and  we  will  promise  to  send  the 
money  when  the  government  will  let  us  leave 
the  country."  Of  course  we  sent  him  the 
clothing.  We  never  expected  the  money  and 
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we  did  not  want  it.  Well,  we  sent  a  lot  of 
good  used  clothing  that  we  had  made,  to  the 
good  people  over  there.  One  good  brother 
sent  a  nice  suit  all  pressed  up  and  in  fine 
shape  and  put  a  tag  on  the  inside  pocket 
with  his  name  and  his  address  in  it  so  that 
the  recipient  might  know  from  whom  it 
came.  So  in  due  course  of  time,  the  good 
man  from  here  who  sent  the  suit  received  a 
letter  from  the  good  brother  over  in  Den- 
mark. He  said,  "I  surely  do  enjoy  the  suit 
that    you    sent    me.    Could    you    send    me    a 


radio?"  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  give 
you  all  you  want,  just  ask  for  it.  Have  a 
good  time  while  you  are  here.  And  with  all 
my  heart,  I  send  the  greetings  of  President 
Smith  who  is  one  of  you.  At  his  age  he  just 
cannot  meet  all  the  invitations  that  come.  So 
you  must  not  feel  that  it  is  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  fine  things  you  are  doing.  I  hope 
your  stay  will  be  a  pleasant  one.  I  wish  you 
God-speed  in  all  that  you  undertake  to  do 
in  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
Thank  you. 


*  MURRAY  B.  ALLEN: 


Thank   you   very   much,   Bishop   Richards. 

You  know  now  the  fervor  of  the  Mormon 
or  the  hospitality  and  I  hope  some  of  you 
will  get  acquainted  with  that  welfare  program 
which  he  touched  upon  rather  lightly.  The 
Church  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  and 
over  on  the  west  side  of  town,  they  have 
what  they  call  Welfare  Square  where  they 
are  employing  hundreds  of  people  making 
commodities  for  welfare  use.  Some  of  the 
blind  people  are  working  over  there. 

In  the  years  since  I  have  attended  the 
conventions  since  1921,  I  have  heard  Mayors 
and  Mayors  and  Mayors  in  Utah,  too,  and 
you  know  how  they  come,  good  bad  and  in- 
different. But  when  you  hear  Mayor  Earl  J. 
Glade,  you  will  know  that  you  have  had  an 
experience.  He  is  a  scholar,  he  has  a  flow 
of  language,  he  uses  the  English  language 
most  beautifully  and  sometimes  otherwise 
because  he  can  tell  people  exactly  what  he 
thinks  about  them.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
this  about  Mayor  Glade.  I  think  most  of  you 
know  what  it  means  to  have  the  news  come 
over  the  radio  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
during  the  day  and  night;  what  it  means  to 
our  blind  people.  Now  I  do  not  know  that 
Mayor  Glade  was  responsible   for  that  great 
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flood  of  rtews  and  the  use  of  the  radio  for 
that  purpose  but  I  do  know  that  when  Mayor 
Glade  was  the  Manager  of  our  radio  station, 
KSL,  when  it  was  in  a  little  penthouse  upon 
the  building  catty-corner  from  this  building, 
I  went  to  him  with  the  President  of  our 
Association  and  said,  "Mayor,  we  hear  music; 
we  hear  soap  operas;  we  hear  this,  that  and 
the  other.  Can't  you  do  a  little  about  oc- 
casionally slipping  in  a  word  of  news  for  the 
blind  people?"  And  the  Manager  pressed  a 
button  or  two.  An  associate  or  two  appeared 
in  his  office.  A  word  or  two  of  instructions 
were  given  and  the  next  day,  KSL  started 
a  news  broadcast  which  was  particularly  for 
the  blind  people.  We  are  very  happy  that 
the  Mayor  has  come  to  us  and  given  time 
from  his  busy  life  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  Mayor  Glade  is  much  more  than  a 
Mayor.  He  is  a  dynamic  force  in  this  city. 
He  has  been  for  years  and  years,  and  if  you 
want  to  hear  more  of  him  you  can  just  listen 
over  KSL  Sunday  evenings  after  the  regular 
concert  of  the  Tabernacle  and  you  will  hear 
him  there  speaking  to  you  all  over  the 
United  States. 

So  I  am  very  happy  now  to  present  my 
friend  and  the  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Honorable  Earl  J.  Glade. 


REMARKS 
THE  HONORABLE  EARL  J.  GLADE,  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 


Mr.  Allen,  distinguished  guests  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  I  have 
just  come  from  a  meeting  at  which  a  form 
of  representation  of  the  United  Nations  is 
being    entertained.    I    told    the   guests    there 


where  I  was  coming  and  of  course  they  were 
tremendously  interested  and  of  course,  ob- 
viously, I  shall  have  to  go  back  after  per- 
forming the  very  pleasant  duty  to  me  of 
bidding  you  welcome  to  the  Capitol  City  of 
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the  forty-fifth  state  of  the  American  Union. 
So  then,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  remarkable 
gathering,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  as 
Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  bid  you  welcome. 
It  is  my  pleasure  now,  not  only  to  extend  a 
hand  of  cordial  fellowship,  but  also  to  declare 
each  and  everyone  of  you  honorary  citizens 
of  our  community. 

You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  recall 
with  much  interest  the  manner  in  which  our 
esteemed  citizen,  Murray  B.  Allen  last  year 
served  notice  on  me  that  he  was  going  after 
this  convention.  Even  though  we  had  word 
that  that  decision  had  been  publicly  made 
that  it  was  going  to  be  elsewhere.  Well,  you 
know  what  happened.  Murray  came  home 
with  the  convention  regardless.  Now  that  is 
the  way  he  does  things,  Mr.  President.  He 
has  a  way  of  bringing  home  the  bacon;  yes, 
and  the  eggs  and  potatoes  and  toast  that  go 
with  it. 

You  know  while  the  rest  of  us  around  here 
-sometimes  wonder  and  worry  if  it  can  be 
done,  Murray  goes  out  and  gets  it  done. 
May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  your 
associates  who  are  visiting  with  us  in  this 
convention  that  our  citizen,  Murray  B.  Allen, 
is  the  best  Lion  Tamer  in  this  country? 
Neither  Ringling  Brothers  nor  Barnum  and 
Bailey  have  ever  seen  his  equal.  Why,  he  has 
hundreds  of  the  finest  Lions  in  captivity 
standing  side  by  side  with  him  and  the  in- 
teresting deal  is  that  he  is  not  the  slightest 
bit  afraid  of  them.  While  occasionally  they 
up  and  roar,  never  a  single  one  has  bit  him. 
■Of  course  occasionally  they  claw  him  a  little 
as  for  instance  when  they  shake  hands  or  pat 
•him  on  the  back.  You  see,  friends,  these  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Utah  Lions  are  not  the  formal 
variety.  They  always  walk  uprightly  on  two 
legs.  They  are  a  very  extraordinary  species. 
I  am  sure  that  two  thousand  years  from  now, 
archeologists  will  declare  the  Utah  variety  to 
•be  distinctly  in  a  Lion  class  by  themselves. 
And  also  this  organization  has  helped  tre- 
mendously in  securing  for  our  State  and  for 
our  fine  folk  in  this  room  the  Murray  B. 
Allen  Center  for  the  Blind.  These  are  truly 
marvelous  animals,  these  Lions.  I  want  to  say 
that  much. 

But  to  those  present,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
•of  encouragement  to  you  and  to  all  of  the 
.associates  of  this  fine  convention.  You  know. 


you  have  my  deep  admiration.  I  see  in  you 
beautiful  symbols  of  a  wonderful  faith,  a 
faith  that  is  undaunting,  undiscourageable. 
Those  who  reveal  a  superior  exterior,  often 
conceal  an  inferior  interior.  While  there  is 
a  smile  in  that  rhyming  couplet,  there  is  a 
lot  of  truth  as  well.  You  know,  I've  always 
felt  that  you  find  folk  at  a  depth  and  a  rich- 
ness of  insight  that  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  absence  of  sight.  I  like  that  word  'in- 
sight'. In  those  words  then,  you  have  the 
superior  interior.  You  who  serve  remember 
that  spiritually,  a  man  never  passes  his  prime 
until  he  begins  to  think  that  the  best  is 
behind  him.  As  long  as  a  man  thinks  that, 
the  best  is  yet  to  be  the  last  of  life  for  which 
the  first  was  made.  So  long  as  he  is  growing 
spiritually  in  moments  of  reading  or  in  radio 
listening,  you  should  remember  that  it  is  the 
lasting  values  we  can  take  with  us  as  we  go 
along  and  as  we  go  beyond,  the  lasting  values. 

It  was  Dr.  Socklund,  I  believe,  who  once 
said  that  we  could  take  with  us  the  love 
others  had  for  us  and  the  love  that  we  had 
for  them.  We  can  carry  our  virtues  of  honesty 
and  integrity  and  purity  along  with  us.  No 
one  can  ever  take  them  away  as  long  as  we 
make  sure  to  make  them  our  love.  We  can 
treasure  our  ideals  of  beauty  and  truth  and 
goodness.  Neither  loan  nor  debt  can  burn  out 
the  goal  a  man  carries  inside  himself.  We 
should  all  learn  to  live  with  bonds  that  grow 
richer  as  we  go  along. 

You  know,  sometimes  we  seem  to  be  afraid 
of  growing  old  physically.  It  is  so  true  when 
we  attain  the  fiftieth  year  or  possibly  the 
sixtieth.  Were  it  to  high  heaven,  we  were  as 
eager  to  keep  young  mentally.  To  live  for 
values  that  grow  into  something  so  big  that 
it  goes  on  without  physical  strength,  flays 
with  age  to  be.  A  former  President  of  the 
United  States  once  said  that  he  would  rather 
personally  fail  in  a  cause  that  would  even- 
tually triumph  than  personally  win  in  the 
cause  which  would  eventually  fail.  I  submit 
that  that  is  a  real  objective  for  all  of  us. 

Tonight  then,  Mr.  President,  let  us  all 
remember  that  time  is  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  of  beauty  and  of  goodness.  These  are 
ultimate  values.  They  are  the  values  that 
grow.  When  we  live  for  them,  life  grows 
better  with  age.  That  is  my  testimony  to  each 
and  every  one  of  you.  I  have  already  had  a 
touch  of  sadness  and  I  must  be  careful  there. 
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I  realize  it.  There  is  glorious  beauty  in  the 
simple  little  stanza  that  was  found  in  an  old 
family  album.  Here  are  the  four  lines;  some 
of  you  can  commit  these  lines  to  memory  with 
almost  a  single  tongue.  Now  let  us  see  if 
we  can. 

When  you  were  born  a  little  child, 
You  only  cried,  while  others  smiled. 
So  live  that  when  you  come  to  die. 
You  may  smile,  while  others  cry. 

And  now,  sir,  it  is  my  honor  as  Mayor  of 
Salt     Lake     City,     Utah     to     present     you. 


Mr.  President,  with  a  seven  and  one-half 
pound  key  to  our  city  made  from  virgin 
Utah  copper  taken  from  the  mountains 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  where  we  are 
tonight  in  this  lovely  ballroom  in  the  Hotel 
Utah.  This  key  will  unlock  any  door  in  our 
city  except  in  back  of  the  city  jail.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  Lions  Club,  Mr.  Skeen,. 
mail  or  express  this  key  to  the  home  of  your 
President  where  he  may  have  it  for  display.. 
So  then,  as  my  final  word  may  I  say,  "May 
good  fortune  attend  you  all  and  may  divine: 
providence  walk  by  your  side." 


RESPONSE 

*  CAPTAIN  M.  C.  ROBINSON 

National  Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Vancouver  B.C. 


Mr.  Skeen,  representing  the  Governor  of 
Utah,  Your  Grace,  Your  Honor,  Mr.  Allen, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  and  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  here.  I  suppose  the 
only  reason  I  am  in  front  of  this  microphone 
is  that  we  are  having  a  convention  in  the  west 
and  I  suppose  that  I  am  from  further  west 
than  anyone  else  here.  My  headquarters  are 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  I  enjoy  myself  on  an 
island  west  of  the  Pacific  coast.  And  so,  it  is 
very  nice  indeed  for  me  to  be  here  and  to 
be  able  to  say,  thank  you  for  all  these  ad- 
dresses of  welcome. 

To  Mr.  Skeen,  representing  Utah's  Gover- 
nor Lee,  may  I  say  I  am  sure  that  Utah  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  distin- 
guished citizen  as  Mr.  Lee.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  Mr.  Lee  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  representative,  Mr.  Skeen. 

I  know  that  we  people  from  one  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  countries  feel  that  it 
is  very  nice  to  come  down  and  be  on  the 
same  platform  with  what  we  call  an  Anglican 
Bishop — Bishop  Moulton.  We  are  equally 
proud  to  be  present  on  the  same  platform 
and  in  the  same  room  and  in  the  same  State 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  to  whom 
we  have  listened  with  such  great  interest  and 
pleasure — Bishop  Richards. 

I  wonder  if  Bishop  Richards  and  his  church 
realize  how  much  they  have  done  for  the 
blind  people  of  Utah;  what  they  have  done 
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for  the  public  of  North  America  and  par- 
ticularly the  blind.  I  know  that  over  in 
British  Columbia  for  some  reason  or  other, 
we  get  Salt  Lake  City  direct  and  it  is  a  real 
joy  and  a  real  privilege  to  listen  to  that 
choir  from  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt 
Lake  City  every  Sunday. 

And  now,  your  honor,  Mr.  Glade,  when  we- 
ride  here  from  the  airport  which  is  not 
twenty-five  miles  across  the  city  but  only 
about  a  three  and  a  half  minute  drive  to,  I' 
imagine  the  main  hotel  in  the  city,  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  And  when  we  find  that 
your  streets  are  wide,  I  believe  a  hundred' 
feet  wide  and  your  blocks  are  ten  acres  and' 
you  have  running  waters  in  your  gutters- 
and  you  have  what  is  reputed  to  be  the- 
cleanest  city  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, we  can  imagine  how  proud  the  people 
of  Salt  Lake  City  are  of  having  you  as  a 
Mayor  and  how  proud  you  are  of  being 
Mayor  of  such  a  beautiful  city. 

Now  I  come  to  Mr.  Allen.  Allen  is  a  great 
name  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  a  great 
name.  We  have  the  Assistant  Director  of  the- 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
Secretary-General  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Allen.  And  we  have  also  the 
gentleman  who  represents  our  host  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Murray  .411en.  I  got  in  a  little- 
ahead  of  time  last  night  and  I  was  not  booked 
here  imtil  today  and  there  were  about: 
seventy-six   people  waiting  at   twelve  o'clocle 
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at  the  reception  desk  and  I  came  along  and 
after  I  finally  managed  to  elbow  my  way  up 
to  the  desk,  I  just  whispered  to  somebody 
that  I  hoped  would  hear,  "I  am  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Murray  Allen's."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
suite,  Mr.  Allen,  that  has  been  reserved  con- 
tinuously for  the  copper  mine  people  was  put 
at  my  disposal.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  so  we  have  this  great  gathering  here 
in  this  lovely  Empire  Room  of  the  Utah 
Hotel  and  we  have  the  representatives  of  the 
State,  of  the  Church  and  the  municipality 
and  the  workers  for  the  blind.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  it  is  and  how  our  mind  goes 
back  to  some  years  ago  when  we  dreamed  of 
these  things.  We  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
we  could  stand  on  a  platform  with  the  State 
and  the  Church  and  Municipality  and  the 
workers  for  the  blind,  everybody  together 
with  a  voice  that  would  be  listened  to.  In 
those  days  which  a  lot  of  you  and  I  could 
recall,  they  were  dreams.  Dreams  are  they  all, 
but  they  are  God's  dreams.  Shall  we  decry 
them  or  scorn  them:  that  men  shall  love  one 


another;  that  greed  shall  pass  from  the  mar- 
ket place;  that  white  shall  call  black  man 
brother;  that  lust  shall  yield  to  love  of  the 
race;  that  man  shall  meet  God  face  to  face? 
Dreams  are  they  all,  but  they  are  God's 
dreams  and  I  am  wondering  what  your 
dreams  are  and  my  dreams,  and  those  of 
our  friends  who  are  representing  the  State 
and  the  municipalities  and  the  Church.  What 
are  our  dreams  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
tomorrow? 

So  gentlemen,  particularly  on  behalf  of 
those  of  us  who  come  from  north  of  the 
border  in  Canada,  from  British  Columbia  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  of  those  that  come  from 
the  States  of  the  Union,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us, 
I  want  to  extend  our  heartfelt  appreciation 
for  the  words  of  welcome  have  been  extended 
first  of  all  by  you,  Murray  Allen,  and  then 
by  all  the  great  citizens  of  this  great  city, 
of  this  great  state  and  of  this  great  country 
who  have  seen  fit  to  welcome  us,  the  workers 
of  the  blind,  to  this  beautiful  city  and  this 
wonderful  state  of  yours. 


*  MURRAY  B.  ALLEN: 


Captain  Robinson,  I  appreciate  most  deeply 
that  fine  expression  and  your  response.  In  the 
matter  of  the  suite  for  the  Copper  Company, 
I  think  sometime  I  will  use  the  name  of 
Murray  Allen  and  see  if  it  will  help  me. 
They  gave  me  a  dark  room  on  the  nineteenth 
floor. 
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We  have  with  us  tonight  a  representative 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  AAIB,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  I  think  it  might  be  fitting  now  to 
hear  some  greetings  from  Mr.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, the  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  will  speak  for  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Thompson. 


REMARKS 


MR.  ROBERT 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  this  twenty- 
fourth  convention  in  Salt  Lake,  I  have  a 
request  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Blind  to  bring  to  you  the 
warmest  greetings  and  sincerest  wishes  of  the 


THOMPSON 

fortieth  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  which  has 
just  adjourned  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  very 
happy  privilege  for  me  and  we  wish  you 
God-speed  as  you  go  through  this  convention 
attempting  to  realize  your  fine  objectives. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Thompson,  for  those  kind 
words  of  greeting. 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


♦MURRAY  B.  ALLEN: 

Mr.  lerardi,  the  President,  received  the 
copper  key  for  being  merely  President.  Some- 
body will  have  to  take  it  home  for  him  as 


lO 
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somebody  always  has  to  do  the  work  of  the 
President.  I  know  that  you  will  want  to  greet 
and  to  respond  to  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive board.  First,  the  Second  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Arthur  Weir  of  Toronto;  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Lemont  Hackett  of  Baltimore;  and  the 
man  who  makes  the  convention  go  and  the 
AAWB  go  in  the  interim  between  conven- 
tions, that  hard-working,  dynamic  personality 
whom  we  all  love  and  all  fear,  Alfred  Allen, 
the  Secretary-General. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  President  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  but  get  the  key  of 


the  city.  However,  he  does  have  to  make  a 
speech.  Now  for  me,  that  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  because  there  is  nothing  that  I  like 
better  than  making  speeches  and  boring  you 
people. 

We  have,  through  the  years,  learned  to  love 
Francis  lerardi.  We  know  him  and  we  know 
his  fine  work  in  Boston  with  the  National 
Braille  Press  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
should  listen  now  to  his  remarks  because  he 
is  President.  But  it  is  far  more  fitting  that 
we  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom  because  he 
is  Francis  B.  lerardi.  President  lerardi. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
*  FRANCIS  B.  lERARDI,  President 


May  I,  as  President  of  this  Association, 
express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  His  Honor,  Mayor  Earl  J.  Glade,  to  Mr. 
George  Albert  Smith,  President  of  the  Church 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  and  to  our  genial 
host,  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  and  his  Commit- 
tee for  extending  to  us  a  very  warm  welcome 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  gather  in  this  beautiful  city 
so  rich  in  history  and  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  ideals  of  service  to  the  blind.  Here 
in  this  high  rare  atmosphere,  so  many  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  level  to  which  some 
of  us  are  accustomed,  we  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  give  and  to  receive  fresh  inspira- 
tion for  the  cause  so  close  to  our  hearts. 

Since  our  last  convention,  held  in  Boston, 
your  President  has  appointed  all  necessary 
Committees  to  carry  on  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  organization.  Two  of  our  mem- 
bers were  appointed  as  representatives  of 
this  association  on  the  President's  Committee 
on  National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week 
and  the  Midcentury  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth.  Mr.  Kumpe 
and  Dr.  Cummings  are  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  Chicago 
with  the  Program  Committee  last  Decem- 
ber 12-13  to  work  out  plans  for  this  Con- 
vention, the  results  of  which  you  now  have 
in  your  printed  program.  The  Committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  its  task. 


During  the  year  the  Legislative  Committee 
held  three  meetings  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  study  and  discuss  pending  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.  A  full  report  will  be 
given  you  on  the  results  of  this  study  later 
in  the  convention  by  its  Chairman,  Peter 
J.  Salmon. 

The  Awards  Committee  ordinarily  makes 
one  presentation  each  year  of  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Medal.  However,  this  year,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  Committee  felt 
that  two  such  awards  should  be  given.  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  who  have  given  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  in  work  for  the  blind,  are  to 
be  the  recipients  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Medal  for  1950. 

I  realize  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  many 
of  you  are  anxious  to  visit  with  one  another 
to  make  new  acquaintances  and  to  renew 
old  friendships.  In  closing,  the  final  thought 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  is  this:  I 
know  that  each  one  of  us  has  something 
helpful  to  contribute  to  this  convention.  It 
may  be  some  solution  to  the  problems  com- 
mon to  us  all.  It  may  be  a  plan  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  those  in  our  care.  It  may  be 
simply  a  point  of  view  that  will  make  for 
better  understanding.  In  any  case,  our  con- 
tacts here  are  bound  to  send  us  home  with 
a  fresh  and  enlarged  conception  of  our  field 
of  activity  and  to  knit  closer  the  bonds  be- 
tween us. 


•Visually    Handicayiped. 


TWENTY-FOURTH   BIENNIAL   CONVENTION 


*  MURRAY  B.  ALLEN: 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  excel- 
lent address.  We  know  that  you  have  worked 
your  heart  and  your  sphit  into  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us  and  the  spirit  of  all  of  us  should 
be  better  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  spoke  of  Bishop 
Wirthlin,  the  First  Counselor  of  the  Presiding 
Bishopric  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day-Saints  and  told  how  active  he  had 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


been  in  the  service  to  the  blind  through  his 
church.  But  extending  out  beyond  that 
church  and  the  confines  of  the  religion  itself 
to  all  who  live  in  the  State  of  Utah  and  to 
all  those  throughout  the  nation  who  will 
benefit  by  the  efforts  of  the  church,  he  is  a 
personal  friened  of  mine  and  he  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless 
and  he  will  now  pronounce  the  benediction 
for  us  if  you  will  please  arise. 


BENEDICTION 
BISHOP  JOSEPH  L.  WIRTHLIN 


Our  dear  Father  in  Heaven,  as  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  these  most  inspiring  serv- 
ices, we  render  gratitude  and  thanks  for  that 
portion  of  Thy  holy  spirit  which  has  been 
here;  Thy  spirit  manifested  in  that  great 
commandment  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy 
self  in  the  works  of  these  good  people  in 
carrying  light  and  encouragement  into  dark 
places.  And  now.  Heavenly  Father,  we  invoke 
Thy   holy   spirit   upon    them    that   heavenly 


light  may  go  before  them;  that  they  may 
have  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  doing  a 
good  turn  for  those  who  are  in  need  of  their 
help.  And  we  pray  Thee,  Heavenly  Father, 
that  there  will  will  come  into  their  soul 
revelation  of  Thy  holy  spirit  in  that  heavenly 
salution.  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant;  which  we  humbly  pray  will  be  the 
blessing  of  every  one  of  them  in  the  name 
of  Thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 


THE  OXFORD  CONFERENCE  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  TO 
THE  BLIND  OF  THE  WORLD 


*  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  Associate  Director 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 

New  York,  N.Y. 


The  Second  World  War  disrupted  prac- 
tically all  peace-time  welfare  work,  including 
services  to  the  blind,  in  Continental  Europe. 
As  soon  as  active  fighting  ceased,  steps  were 
taken  to  re-establish  a  certain  measure  of 
social  services  in  the  various  countries. 
Friends  of  the  blind  began  to  fear  that  they 
might  lose  the  gains  of  the  preceding  fifty 
years  if  they  did  not  see  to  it  that  work  for 
the  blind  found  its  proper  place  in  the  new 
set-up.  The  leaders  in  our  field  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  importuned  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
Great  Britain  to  call  an  international  con- 
ference to  consider  ways  and  means  of  restor- 
ing pre-war  services  to   to  the  blind. 

Accordingly  these  two  organizations  formed 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  a  conference 
which  was  held  at  Merton  College,  Oxford 
University,  during  August  1949.  The  Organiz- 
ing Committee  consisted  of  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary;  George  L,  Raverat,  Vice-Chairman; 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell;  Alderman  N.  Garrow; 
and  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman.  It  was  de- 
cided that  such  a  conference  should  be  small 
in  size  so  as  to  permit  of  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, and  should  be  composed  of  out- 
standing leaders  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
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ica  only.  Most  of  the  delegates  were  selected 
and  invited  by  the  Committee.  The  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  were  asked  to  send  dele- 
gates of  their  own  choice.  The  number  of 
delegates  was  arbitrarily  limited  to  approxi- 
mately fifty,  representing  eighteen  countries. 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  were  blind, 
especially  those  representing  Continental 
Europe.  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
its  specialized  agency,  UNESCO,  also  attended 
as  observers. 

The  war  destruction  of  the  assets  of  Euro- 
pean associations  for  the  blind  and  the  ex- 
change complications  presented  many  finan- 
cial difficulties  so  that  in  order  to  make  the 
conference  a  success,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  bear 
most  of  the  expenses  of  the  gathering,  in- 
cluding travel. 

The  Organizing  Committee  was  anxious  to 
see  to  it  that  the  conference  had  the  greatest 
possible  practical  results.  Previous  interna- 
tional conferences  had  borne  valuable  fruit  in 
the  form  of  new  ideas  for  service  to  the  blind, 
and  the  inspiration  which  comes  from 
mingling  with  leaders  from  other  countries 
striving  to  solve  similar  problems  in  different 
ways,  but  on  the  whole  such  conferences  have 
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been  largely  in  the  nature  of  "talk  fests."  The 
Committee  was  determined  that  this  con- 
ference should  result  in  concrete  plans  for 
improving  both  national  and  international 
services  to  the  blind.  The  best  plan  seemed 
to  be  to  direct  the  discussion  toward  the 
development  of  a  minimum  program  of  blind 
welfare  based  on  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples. In  order  that  there  would  not  be  the 
necessity  for  time-consuming  expositions  of 
the  accomplishments  and  needs  of  the  blind 
in  each  of  the  countries  represented,  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  all  delegates  well  in 
advance  of  the  conference,  calling  for  general 
information  concerning  the  blind  and  work 
for  the  blind  in  each  country.  The  data 
accumulated  through  these  questionnaires  was 
edited  and  issued  in  English  and  French  ink- 
print  and  braille,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  delegates  prior  to  the  conference. 

The  Organizing  Committee  presented  eight 
draft  resolutions,  one  each  day,  dealing  with 
the  topics  to  be  considered  by  the  conference, 
including  such  subjects  as  registration,  respon- 
sibility for  the  blind,  rehalibitation  and  train- 
ing, employment,  economic  provision,  care  of 
the  blind  at  home,  homes  for  the  blind,  and 
special  facilities  for  the  blind.  It  was  felt  that 
the  subjects  could  not  be  properly  covered  in 
less  than  ten  days.  It  was  also  decided  that 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  field,  con- 
sideration of  the  education  of  blind  children 
must  be  postponed  to  a  future  date. 

A  delegate,  known  to  be  a  person  hSving 
a  special  interest  in  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, was  invited  by  the  Chairman  to 
propose  the  draft  resolution,  and  to  commend 
it  briefly  to  those  present.  After  a  seconder 
had  been  found,  the  conference  proceeded 
with  open  discussion,  a  time  limit  being  im- 
posed in  order  that  everyone  who  had  a 
contribution  to  make,  could  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  Such  a  procedure  car- 
ried with  it  the  danger  that  steam  roller 
methods  might  be  employed  to  force  through 
the  resolution  as  proposed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  of  this  kind  happened.  After 
each  session  was  in  progress  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  those  most  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject were  discovered.  The  chair  then  ap- 
pointed from  three  to  five  delegates,  with 
varying  points  of  view,  to  draft  a  new  resolu- 
tion which  would  express  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of   the  group.   On   the   final   day  of 


the  conference  the  resolutions  were  again 
submitted  by  the  Organizing  Committee  for 
approval.  As  an  evidence  of  the  good  work 
of  those  redrafting  committees,  the  entire  set 
of  resolutions,  representing  a  minimum  pro- 
gram of  blind  welfare,  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. This  was  especially  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  eighteen  countries  with 
widely  different  philosophies  of  work  for  the 
blind  participated  in  the  gathering.  The  dis- 
cussion showed  that  while  there  seemed  to 
be  much  superficial  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  how  certain  objectives  could  be  obtained, 
there  was  little  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  ends  to  be  sought. 

The  principles  underlying  the  resolutions 
are  so  fundamental  that  they  may  form  a 
foundation  for  services  in  any  country.  The 
set  of  resolutions  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"Magna  Charta"  for  the  blind.  It  is  believed 
they  will  prove  invaluable  to  friends  of  the 
blind  who  are  working  for  adequate  services 
in  any  part  of  the  Avorld. 

One  of  the  encouraging  results  of  the  Ox- 
ford conference  is  the  fact  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  have  formed  the  basis  of  discussion 
at  two  meetings  of  the  Social  Commission  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  which  time  definite 
steps  were  taken  to  set  up  in  the  near  future 
a  department  for  the  blind  in  the  Division  of 
Social  Activities  of  that  organization. 

Furthermore,  the  conference  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  ^Vorld 
Council  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  sup- 
ported privately  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  expenses  of  this 
organization  are  being  temporarily  met  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
and  permanent  office  facilities  are  being  pro- 
vided by  that  organization  in  its  new  quar- 
ters in  Paris. 

During  the  conference  the  educators  pres- 
ent, under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Farrell  of 
the  U.S.A..  formed  themselves  into  an  or- 
ganizing committee  for  an  international  con- 
ference on  the  education  of  the  blind,  to  be 
held  in  1951.  This  conference  will  probably 
be  held  in  Holland.  Those  interested  should 
contact  Dr.  Farrell  at  once. 

One  of  the  problems  which  always  con- 
fronts conferences  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
language  medium  to  be  used.  It  was  foimd 
that  most  of  the  delegates  spoke  English  or 
French,  or  both.  Those  who  could  not  speak 
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either  of  these  languages  were  warned  in 
advance  that  only  English  and  French  transla- 
tions of  the  speeches  would  be  made.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  few  delegates  who  could  not 
speak  or  understand  either  of  these  languages 
arranged  to  be  accompanied  by  an  associate 
who  could  speak  one  or  the  other,  and  who 
sat  next  to  the  delegates  at  all  meetings. 

Stenographic  notes  were  taken  at  each  ses- 
sion by  clerks  thoroughly  familiar  with  work 
for  the  blind.  These  notes  have  been  edited 
and  are  now  being  printed  in  a  volume 
which   should   be   available   within   the   next 


few  months.  It  will  be  sold  for  one  dollar. 
As  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  are  to 
be  printed,  anyone  wishing  to  have  a  copy 
should  place  his  order  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference 
were  printed  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
and  will  also  appear  in  the  Oxford  Con- 
ference proceedings.  A  copy  of  them  is  ap- 
pended to  this  paper.  A  few  print  copies  are 
available  here  at  the  convention  for  those 
who  would  like  to  have  one. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

OXFORD,  1949 


(A)    RESOLUTIONS    CONSTITUTING 
MINIMUM    PROGRAMME 

I. — Registration 

In  every  country  the  law  should  provide: — 

1.  A  definition  of  blindness,  to  include  both 
the  totally  blind  and  all  other  persons  suffer- 
ing from  such  defect  of  vision  that  they  also 
require  special  education  or  special  assistance 
to  save  them  from  destitution,  and  to  enable 
them  to  share  in  the  economic  and  cultural 
life  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  active  register  of  all  such  persons. 

Further,  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
standard  international  definition  of  blindness 
should  be  urged  on  competent  authorities 
with  international  scope. 

II. — Responsibility  for  the  Blind 

Basic  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  for  prevention  of  blindness  should 
be  accepted  by  National  Governments,  and 
should  extend  to  all  territories  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Every  encouragement  should, 
however,  be  given  to  properly  constituted 
private  organisations  of  and  for  the  blind, 
which  should  be  entrusted  with  such  func- 
tions as  they  can  effectively  perform.  Close 
and  confident  co-operation  should  be  estab- 
lished between  them  and  public  authorities, 
national,  regional  or  local,  and  full  oppor- 
tunity should  at  all  times  be  given  to  the 
blind   themselves  to  express   their  views  and 


wishes.  Blind  persons  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
employed  in  all  services  for  the  blind. 

III. — Rehabilitation  and  Training 

The  primary  objective  of  the  general  plan 
for  enabling  blind  men  and  women  to  take 
their  place  in  the  community  should  be  to 
ensure  that  those  who  can  work  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  be  provided  with 
the  physical,  psychological  and  technical 
means  for  restoring  confidence  in  ability  to 
work  and  capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
the  occupation  for  which  each  individual  is 
best  suited.  The  plan  should  also  insure  to 
all  blind  persons  the  means  of  entering  fully 
into  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
community. 

IVa. — Employment 

Every  practicable  means  should  be  used  to 
make  generally  known  and  to  impress  upon 
legislators,  administrators  and  the  general 
public  that  many  blind  persons  are  capable 
of  fully  economic  production  in  factories  and 
offices,  and  that  many  of  them  are  competent 
to  follow  certain  professions.  Blind  persons 
should  not  be  refused  employment  simply  on 
the  ground  of  their  blindness. 

IVb. — Employment 

For  blind  persons  who  are  not  capable  of 
fully  economic  employment,  there  should  be 
provided: — 
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1.  "Sheltered"  workshops,  in  which  produc- 
tive wages  are  supplemented  to  a  recognised 
level   of  subsistence. 

2.  Organised  systems  for  the  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes  which 
supplement  the  economic  earnings  of  in- 
dustrious and  competent  workers  to  a  recog- 
nised level  of  subsistence. 

3.  Preferential  marketing  arrangements,  e.g., 
the  purchase  by  public  authorities  of  the 
products  of  special  workshops  and  home 
industries. 

V. — Economic  Provision 
Special  economic  provision  should  be  made 
for  all  blind  persons,  while  insuring  that  the 
incentive  to  work  and  to  contribute  in  other 
ways  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
community  is  in  no  way  impaired.  Each 
nation  should  therefore  provide  its  blind 
citizens  with: — 

1.  At  least  a  minimum  standard  of  sub- 
sistence. 

2.  An  adequate  allowance  of  equal  amount 
for  all  blind  persons  to  meet  the  additional 
cost  of  living  resulting  from  blindness. 

Such  special  provision  for  the  blind  may 
be  embodied  in  a  general  programme  of 
social  security,  or  may  be  expressly  made  for 
the  blind. 

VI. — Care  of  the  Blind  at  Home 
With  the  object  of  assisting  in  the  re-ad- 
justment of  newly  blinded  persons  and  of 
providing  blind  persons,  particularly  those 
leading  lonely  lives,  with  instruction,  occupa- 
tion and  friendship  in  their  own  homes, 
home  visiting  and  teaching  services  should  be 
developed  with  at  least  a  nucleus  of  fully 
qualified  and  trained  personnel  who,  when- 
ever possible,  should  themselves  be  blind. 

VII. — Homes  for  the  Blind 
Homes  maintained  by  public  and  private 
agencies  should  be  provided  for  blind  people 
who  are  aged  or  handicapped  by  other  dis- 
abilities and  unable  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood,  whose  welfare  cannot  be  ade- 
quately assured  by  private  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Homes  for  the  blind  should  provide: — 
(a)  Accommodation  for  married  couples, 
one  or  both  of  whom  are  blind. 

(6)  Accommodation  for  deaf-blind  persons 
in  special  homes  or  in  homes  for  other  blind 
persons. 


(c)  Accommodation  for  blind  persons  for 
holidays   or   convalescence. 

VIII. — Special  Facilities  for  the  Blind 

Organisations  publishing  literature  and 
manufacturing  or  distributing  satisfactory 
apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  blind,  or 
operating  libraries  for  the  blind,  should  be 
encouraged  and  financially  assisted  from  gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  sources,  so  that  such 
materials  may  be  available  to  all  blind  per- 
sons at  prices  which  they  can  afford,  when 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  without 
charge. 

All  apparatus  and  appliances  specially  made 
or  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind  and 
addressed  to  blind  persons,  institutions,  socie- 
ties, or  workshops  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion, employment  or  professional  interests  of 
the  blind,  by  analogous  organisations  in  other 
countries,  should  be  exempt  from  any  import, 
export  or  other  customs  duties,  when  their 
nature  is  adequately  certified. 

The  special  value  of  radio  to  the  blind 
should  be  recognised  by  the  granting  of  free 
radio  receiving  licences,  and,  where  possible, 
receiving  sets. 

The  extra  cost  incurred  by  blind  persons 
when  travelling  at  home  or  abroad  should  be 
recognised  by  concessions  in  fares. 

IX — Education 

To  enable  blind  persons  to  participate  fully 
in  the  life  of  the  community  and  to  con- 
tribute to  its  strength,  blind  persons,  whether 
children,  young  persons  or  adults,  should  be 
given  full  opportunity  for  general  and  voca- 
tional education  in  schools  adequately  equip- 
ped for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  with 
fully  qualified   teachers. 

The  Conference  puts  on  record  its  convic- 
tion that  every  national  system  of  education 
should  ensure  to  all  blind  children  education 
according  to  their  interests  and  aptitudes  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  they  would  have 
received  if  they  had  not  been  blind. 

X. — Relations  with  the  United  Nations 

This  Conference: — 

1.  Notes  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  in- 
terest which  United  Nations  are  taking  in  its 
proceedings,  and  records  with  lively  satisfac- 
tion its  efforts  to  bring  about  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  task  of  developing  the  wel- 
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fare  of  handicapped  persons.  It  expresses  the 
hope  that  effective  action  will  thus  be  taken 
for  the  blind. 

2.  Instructs  its  Organising  Committee  to 
present  to  the  Secretary-General  of  United 
Nations,  for  the  attention  of  the  Social 
Questions  Commission  and  of  the  Specialised 
Agencies  of  United  Nations,  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  Conference,  together  with 
a  report  on  the  welfare  of  blind  people, 
drawing  the  particular  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  United  Nations  to  the  international 
measures  of  a  practical  character  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions. 

3.  Calls  the  attention  of  national  blind  or- 
ganisations to  certain  consultative  Social  Serv- 
ices placed  at  the  disposal  of  Governments  by 
United  Nations  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
aforesaid  Governments,  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  advantage  of  administrations  and 
institutions  having  as  their  concern  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind. 

4.  Records  with  pleasure  the  message 
received  from  the  Director-General  of 
U.N.E.S.C.O.,  and  welcomes  the  action  he  is 
taking  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  existing 
Braille  problems,  and  his  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference.  It  agrees  with 
him  that  the  problem  of  blindness  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world,  where  its  incidence  is 
high,  and  services  to  the  blind  as  yet  little 
developed,  calls  for  urgent  attention,  and  it 
will  welcome  all  steps  which  may  be  taken 
towards  that  end. 

(B)  RESOLUTIONS  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANISATION  AND  FUTURE  ACTION 

XI. — International  Organisation 

In  view  of  the  desire,  unanimously  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  Conference,  to 
establish  a  permanent  organ  for  consultation 
between  organisations  of  and  for  the  blind 
in  different  countries,  and  for  joint  action 
wherever  possible,  and  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
to  provide  executive  and  clerical  services  to 
an  International  Committee  up  to  the  end 
of  1950  as  an  experimental  period,  this  Con- 
ference approves  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Committee  for  the  Welfare 
OF  THE  Blind  (Comite  International  pour 
LA  Protection  Sociale  des  Aveugles),  on  the 
understanding  that  a  member  of  the  staff  of 


the  A.F.O.B.  may  serve  as  a  member  and 
will  act  as  its  Secretary,  and  that  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  Committee  will  be  met  by  the 
nations  here  represented;  that  the  Committee 
be  constituted  of  nine  members — five  rep- 
resenting France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  the  United  States;  one  representing 
Scandinavia;  and  one,  the  Benelux  and 
smaller  European  countries;  two  places  being 
left  open  for  representation  from  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe;  and  that  the  following  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Committee  until 
the  end  of  1950: — 

Belgium Monsieur  G.  Borre. 

Denmark Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen. 

France Monsieur  P.  Guinot. 

Germany Dr.  Carl  Strehl. 

Great  Britain Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar. 

Italy Signor  Aurelio  Nicolodi. 

Poland Dr.  Vladimir  Dolanski. 

United  States Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter. 

XII. — Education 
Having  expressed  its  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  education,  this  Conference  recom- 
mends that  steps  be  taken  to  convene  a 
Conference,  at  a  later  time  but  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of 
education  common  to  all  countries,  and  that 
that  Conference  be  conducted  by  persons 
engaged  primarily  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  that  the  undernamed  persons  be 
appointed  as  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the 
possibilities  of  convening  such  an  educational 
Conference. 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson  (Great  Britain). 
Professor  Paolo  Bentivoglio  (Italy). 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  (United  States). 
Mr.   Eero   Hakkinen   (Finland). 
Mr.  Halvdan  Karterud  (Norway). 
Monsieur  D.  Lelievre  (France). 
Dr.  Karl  Trapny  (Austria). 
plus  Head  of  School  where  Conference  is 
held. 

Esperanto  Ligilo 

It  Avas  further  resolved  unanimously  that 
since  in  many  countries  Esperanto  Ligilo  is 
a  valuable  source  of  information  and  en- 
couragement to  the  blind,  this  Conference 
commends  this  magazine,  and  hopes  friends 
of  the  blind  will  give  it  adequate  financial 
and  moral  support. 
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COOPERATION  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  HERE  AND  ABROAD 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


Both  endeavors,  international  cooperation 
and  work  for  the  blind,  are  either  compara- 
tively new  or  age-old  depending  upon  the 
point  of  view  from  which  one  approaches 
the  problem.  As  human  and  individual  ideals 
both  can  be  traced  back  far  into  antiquity. 
What  else  is  the  biblical  story  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  but  the  wish  for  all  nations  of  the 
earth  to  get  together  shattered  on  their 
inability  to  communicate  with  and  under- 
stand each  other?  And  again,  it  is  in  the 
Bible  where  we  read  the  command  to  remove 
obstacles  from  the  pathway  of  the  blind. 
However,  organized  efforts  in  international 
cooperation  as  well  as  in  work  for  the  blind 
are  young  and,  when  both  ideas  are  brought 
together,  international  cooperation  in  work 
for  the  blind  is  still  younger.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  dare  to  undertake  to  discuss 
this  problem  with  you.  None  of  us  have  yet 
grown  to  be  experts  in  it  and  my  own  ex- 
perience in  work  with  the  blind  and  as  a 
citizen  of  both  Europe  and  America  may 
give  me  some  background  to  discuss  this 
topic. 

Out  of  the  vast  field  of  questions  which 
arise  in  connection  with  cooperation  in  work 
for  the  blind  here  and  abroad,  I  shall  try 
to  lift  three  which  seem  to  me  essential  ones: 
How — what — and  what  for.  "How"  pertains 
to  the  organizational  form  in  which  inter- 
national cooperation  can  be  carried  on; 
"what"  should  cover  some  of  the  areas  in 
which  such  cooperation  would  seem  most 
needed  and  promising;  and  "what  for"  will 
deal  with  the  basic  philosophy  determining 
the  direction  and  goal  of  all  efforts. 

Only  few  precedents  exist  for  the  ways  in 
which  organized  international  cooperation  in 
work  for  the  blind  has  been  attempted.  The 
first  effort  of  this  kind  dates  back  to  1873 
when  the  first  European  Congress  of  Teachers 
for  the  Blind  convened  in  Vienna.  It  is  not 
by  chance  that  education  of  the  blind  be- 
came the  initial  area  of  international  dis- 
cussion. Historically  speaking  organized  work 
for  the  blind  began  only  after  the  educability 
of  the  blind  was  recognized  and  thus  educa- 
tional efforts,   in   the   form  of  establishment 


of  residential  schools,  were  the  first  con- 
solidated attempts  in  work  for  the  blind. 
No  wonder  then  that  teachers  of  the  blind 
also  were  the  first  ones  who  felt  the  need 
for  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  on  an 
international  level.  This  first  European  Con- 
gress was  attended  also  by  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  from  Egypt,  and 
from  Brazil,  which  gave  it  a  more  than  Euro- 
pean character.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  the  list  of  members  of  the 
First  European  Congress  of  Teachers  for  the 
Blind  contains  the  following  names:  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  Director  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston;  Thomas  H.  Little,  Director 
of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin; 
Frederick  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  William  B.  Wait,  Di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City; 
Adolf  "Willhartitz,  Music  Teacher  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
and  Belettro  Benjamin  Constant,  Director  of 
the  Imperial  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  Louisville  and  the  Institutions 
of  Boston  and  New  York  took  part  in  the 
exhibition  arranged  by  the  Congress  and  all 
three  of  them  received  medals  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  displays.  A  reading  of  the 
Congress  Report  reveals  that  a  great  many 
topics  were  discussed  but  that  the  tendency 
prevailed  to  report  on  one's  own  country's 
status  and  achievements  and  that  practically 
no  consideration  was  given  to  actual  inter- 
national cooperation.  Of  course,  the  members 
of  the  Congress  may  have  learned  mutually 
from  their  experiences  but  no  efforts  for 
international  cooperation  of  a  lasting  char- 
acter resulted   from   this   Congress. 

It  took  almost  sixty  years  until  the  wider 
area  of  work  for  the  blind  came  to  the  point 
where  an  international  gathering  became 
possible.  As  you  know,  I  am  referring  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
which  was  held  in  1931  in  New  York  City 
under    the    auspices    of    the    A.A.I.B.,    the 
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A.A.W.B.,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Braille  Press.  Many  of  you  have  attended  this 
conference  and  remember  the  contents  of  its 
proceedings.  At  that  time  the  will  for  inter- 
national cooperation  was  strong  but  the  selfish 
national  interests  which  ultimately  led  to 
World  War  II  already  cast  their  shadows 
over  this  Conference.  Don't  we  remember 
the  exodus  of  the  Italians  and  other  opposi- 
tions to  international  understanding?  Com- 
pared with  the  1873  Congress  the  World 
Conference  showed  progress  in  two  directions: 
(1)  Its  conferences  though  often  presenting 
"egocentric"  reports  also  showed  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  exchange  and  compare  prac- 
tices and  ideas;  (2)  the  World  Conference 
ended  with  an  attempt  to  establish  a  World 
Council  on  Work  for  the  Blind  designed  "to 
create  and  conduct  a  world-wide  executive 
instrumentality  for  the  blind,  aiding  minor 
forces  of  helpfulness  for  the  blind  and  en- 
deavoring to  alleviate  their  needs,  elevate  their 
standards  of  life  ...  by  bringing  the  whole 
world  into  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  re- 
juvenation for  the  blind."  This  World 
Council,  a  noble  idea,  never  became  a  fact 
because  of  the  increasing  spirit  of  disunity 
which  infected  large  parts  of  Europe. 

The  third  event  of  an  international  nature 
is  the  Oxford  Conference  of  1949  about  which 
Dr.  Irwin  has  just  reported  to  you.  In  which 
ways  this  conference  went  beyond  the  ones 
previously  held  may  only  become  apparent  in 
the  future.  It  certainly  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  experts  present  to  exchange 
their  thoughts  and  the  fact  that  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  a  world  charter 
for  the  blind  is  one  element  that  lifts  this 
meeting  above  its  predecessors.  Whether  it 
will,  besides  setting  goals,  also  implement 
them  by  providing  an  active  and  continuous 
organizational  framework  for  its  purposes  re- 
mains to  be  seen  in  the  future.  So  much 
for  the  "how." 

And  now  to  the  "what."  There  are  some 
areas  within  work  for  the  blind  which  present 
themselves  as  logical  ones  for  international 
cooperation.  First  among  them  I  would  like 
to  mention  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
medical  aspects  of  blindness.  There  are  of 
course  international  conventions  for  the  medi- 
cal specialists  interested  in  prevention  and 
cure   of   blindness   and    there   is   also   a   cer- 


tain international  exchange  of  research  and 
achievements  in  this  field.  The  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has 
in  many  ways  assiuned  leadership  and  greatly 
promoted  the  cause.  However,  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  spreading  available  knowledge 
to  spaces  of  this  orb  where  it  is  not  yet 
common  medical  good  and  still  less  com- 
monly available  service  for  the  individual.  A 
great  deal  of  medical  research  is  being  done 
all  over  the  globe  but  is  there  effective  co- 
ordination and  pooling  of  information? 

Another  area,  much  easier  to  be  covered 
than  the  medical  one,  is  that  of  technical 
appliances  for  use  by  the  blind.  It  is  often 
pathetic  to  watch  how  well-meaning  technical 
experts  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  design- 
ing appliances  either  withoiU  knowing  what 
the  real  needs  of  the  blind  are  or  what 
previous  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  same 
direction.  There  are  also  tools  available 
which  at  present  assist  only  few  but  are 
potentially  useful  to  many.  An  international 
clearing  house  for  appliances  and  for  research 
in  this  field  would  indeed  be  most  desirable. 
Regionally  such  centers  do  exist,  the  tech- 
nical research  departments  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the  United 
States  and  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  England  may  serve  as  patterns  for 
an  international  set-up.  Before  this  can  be- 
come an  active  force,  the  isolationist  spirit 
of  secretiveness,  described  and  diagnosed  so 
well  by  Hector  Chevigny,  will  have  to  be 
overcome. 

Social  legislation  must,  of  course,  be  based 
on  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
each  country  but  many  nations  have  collected 
valualDle  and  often  conclusive  evidence  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  certain 
legislative  provisions  affecting  the  blind.  If 
objective  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  legisla- 
tion could  be  collected  and  made  available, 
many  countries  could  profit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  those  who  have  forged  ahead 
without  established  precedents.  As  it  is,  ex- 
periments are  repeated  and  risks  are  taken 
over  again  where  much  could  be  learned  in 
advance  if  information  and  evaluation  were 
more  readily  available.  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  difficulties  involved  in  such  an  under- 
taking but  the  potential  gains  would  cer- 
tainly justify  all  efforts. 

The    economic    status    of    the    blind    and. 
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closely  connected  with  it,  the  employment 
situation  varies  greatly  fiom  country  to 
country.  In  some  areas  the  blind  are  still 
confined  to  the  three  "B's" — beggary,  brooms, 
and  basketry.  In  others  blind  people  find  their 
occtipations  not  on  the  basis  of  their  blind- 
ness but  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
ability  and  training.  What  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  situation  in  the  former  ones  and 
secure  and  widen  the  gains  in  the  latter  ones? 
Industrial  employment  of  the  blind,  for  in- 
stance, offers  essentially  the  same  problems  in 
training  and  placement  no  matter  where  it  is 
undertaken.  How  much  actual  exchange  of 
experiences  and  learning  in  this  very  con- 
crete area  has  been  going  on,  for  instance, 
between  the  United  States  and  England? 
Shouldn't  it  be  possible  to  supply  knowledge 
and  skills  gained  in  one  part  of  the  world 
to  other  places  where  they  would  help? 

There  are  two  branches  of  work  for  the 
blind  to  which  we  have  not  yet  given  any 
attention.  One  is  education  of  the  blind,  and 
the  other  is  braille  in  all  its  ramifications.  As 
a  result  of  the  Oxford  Conference  a  com- 
mittee is  inquiring  into  the  possibilities  of 
convening  an  educational  conference  of  in- 
ternational scope  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  education  common  to  all  countries. 
Early  this  year  UNESCO  sponsored  a  con- 
ference to  consider  wider  unification  of  braille 
usage  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and 
the  Americas. 

Published  reports  of  the  Oxford  Con- 
ference present  a  minimum  program  con- 
taining reasonable  goals  toward  which  less 
privileged  countries  could  strive  in  order  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  blind  sector  of 
their  citizens.  The  best  experts  in  work  for 
the  adult  blind  were  needed  to  formulate 
such  a  minimum  program  and  will  be  needed 
again  if  tasks  of  a  more  general  nature  need 
to  be  accomplished.  It  is  my  personal  im- 
pression, however,  that  the  time  for  inter- 
national conferences  dealing  with  work  for 
the  blind  as  a  whole  is  over.  The  total  field 
has  evolved  into  a  number  of  specialties  with 
experts  of  its  own.  To  mention  only  a  few 
such  branches:  rehabilitation,  legislation, 
special  workshops,  adjustment  and  case  work, 
and  employment.  International  conferences 
dealing  with  a  specified  area  or  one  inter- 
national conference  that  subdivides  itself  into 
special  interest  groups  woidd  seem  to  promise 


greater  efficiency  and  more  practical-  results. 
Finally,  let  me  discuss  with  you  the  "what 
for."  The  answer  seems  to  be  obvious — to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  blind.  This 
answer,  however,  is  just  as  vague  as  it  is 
obvious.  More  than  such  an  opportunistic 
aim  is  needed  to  attract  the  best  among  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  and  to  induce  them  to 
give  their  best  to  our  work.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  present  to  you  my  previously  outlined  con- 
cept of  the  historic  phase  in  the  history  of 
the  blind  in  which  we  find  ourselves  as 
participants.  Society  has  regarded  and  treated 
the  blind  in  three  distinct  ways:  as  liabilities, 
as  wards,  and  as  members.  In  the  early  days 
of  mankind  when  struggle  for  survival 
brought  individuals  together  to  form  a  tribe 
any  member  who  coidd  not  fidly  contribute 
to  the  fighting  force  of  the  group  was  a 
liability  and  as  such  eliminated.  This  liability 
status  was  held  by  the  blind  for  many  cen- 
turies and  Dr.  French's  "From  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller"  mentions  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
porting evidence  for  its  wide  spread  and 
duration.  The  decisive  change  came  gradually 
with  the  growth  of  the  monotheistic  religions. 
The  blind  were  given  the  right  to  live  and 
the  right  to  be  protected.  The  early  Church 
considered  them  as  its  special  wards,  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  held 
in  this  position.  The  end  of  this  period  came 
when  an  increasing  number  of  blind  individ- 
uals proved  to  themselves  and  to  their  con- 
temporaries their  capabilities  by  extraor- 
dinary achievements  which  aroused  the  at- 
tention and  devotion  of  those  who  became 
pioneer  educators  of  the  blind.  The  establish- 
ment of  educational  facilities  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  historical  phase  that 
of  integration  of  the  blind  into  society.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  supply  evidences  of  the  trend 
toward  integration  though  we  recognize  that 
we  are  yet  far  from  its  ultimate  achieve- 
ment. However,  by  accepting  this  interpreta- 
tion of  our  present  status  we  gain  not  only 
an  objective  for  our  efforts  and  programs 
but  also  a  criterion  for  what  is  desirable 
and  undesirable  in  our  work.  Institutions  and 
services  for  blind  individuals,  unimpeded  by 
further  handicaps,  which  separate  the  blind 
and  keep  them  separated  are  regressive.  Even 
though  they  may  be  temporarily  beneficial  to 
a  blind  individual,  they  are  undesirable  and 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  blind.  Institu- 
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tions  and  services  which  aim  at  the  integra- 
tion of  the  bhnd  and  instill  in  them  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  strengthen  those 
qualities  and  skills  which  will  enable  them 
to  take  their  rightful  place  as  members  of 
their  society  are  progressive,  desirable  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  blind.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  cooperation  in  work  for  the  blind 


here  and  abroad  must  be  founded  on  a  for- 
ward looking  philosophy  which  will  honor 
the  past  without  being  bound  by  its  con- 
ceptions and  chained  to  the  status  quo  ante. 
If  this  is  our  will,  let  us  ask  those  called 
upon  to  represent  us  at  international  gather- 
ings to  exert  their  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
integration  of  the  blind  into  society. 


NEED  FOR  CLOSER  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Historically,  it  is  fitting  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
should  appear  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  talk  about 
the  need  for  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  I  have  with  me  copies  of  the  first 
and  second  bulletins  issued  by  this  organiza- 
tion after  its  first  and  second  conventions. 
The  first  bulletin  deals  with  Organization, 
Purpose  and  Ultimate  Aim,  and  Attitude 
Toward  State  Schools:  Their  Benefits,  Their 
Insufficiencies.  Please  let  me  quote  from  the 
first  paragraph  on  Organization: 

"On  April  24,  1895,  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  with  full  consent  and  hearty 
approval  of  its  superintendent,  Dr.  John  T. 
Sibley,  a  few  of  the  pupils  and  graduates  of 
said  school,  impelled  by  the  great  need  and 
importance  of  an  institution  for  the  higher 
and  more  practical  education  of  the  blind, 
met  in  private  convention  and  formally  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  society,  which  it 
was  unanimously  decided  should  be  known 
as  the  'Missouri  Normal  College  Association 
of  the  Blind'.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  as- 
sociation obligated  themselves  to  interest  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  sighted  friends  in 
this  movement  soliciting  their  names  for 
honorary  membership.  Only  the  blind,  how- 
ever, are  permitted  to  become  full-fledged 
members  and  nothing  save  a  genuine  interest 
in  our  advancement  is  requisite  for  holding 
a  membership.  .  .  ." 

The  attitude  toward  state  schools  was 
frankly  stated,  giving  credit  where  credit  was 
due     and     criticizing     constructively     where 


criticism  was  due.  The  second  bulletin  issued 
in  1897  indicates  that  the  name  of  the  or- 
ganization had  been  changed  to  the  "Mis- 
souri National  College  Association  of  the 
Blind".  At  the  next  convention,  the  name 
was  changed  to  "The  American  Blind  People's 
Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement 
Association".  In  1905,  the  name  was  again 
changed,  adopting  the  name  it  has  to  this  day, 
"American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind".  Will  you  forgive  me,  then,  for  saying 
that  my  interest  in  the  AAWB  is  sentimental 
as  well  as  practical?  You  were  born  under 
our  roof!  Your  rapid  sequence  of  names 
indicated  two  splendid  qualities  for  any  or- 
ganization; quick  response  to  the  need  for 
change,  and  the  ability  to  compromise.  If 
the  leaders  and  members  of  all  of  our  or- 
ganizations were  endowed  with  these  splendid 
characteristics  fewer  of  us  would  hang  sepa- 
rately and  more  of  us  hang  together. 

Having  been  in  this  field  of  work  for  nine 
years  now,  I  felt  that  I  was  ready  to  make 
some  observations.  I  have  tried  to  attend  the 
conventions  of  our  associations  and  have 
listened  to  many  tight  little  knots  in  each 
of  our  groups  lambaste  the  other.  All  of  this 
alarmed  me.  I  stuck  my  neck  out  and  was 
invited  to  write  this  paper.  I  wrote  a  paper. 
Then,  having  some  time  left,  I  began  to  read 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  AAWB  and 
the  AAIB  in  the  years  before  my  time.  These 
words  of  that  seer  in  our  field,  Joe  Clunk, 
were  the  first  to  hit  me  in  the  face.  Have 
you  ever  been  hit  in  the  face  by  Joe  Clunk's 
words?  I  quote.  "Conventions  and  unofficial 
groups  as  well  as  individuals  have  discussed 
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them  (desirable  objectives  of  our  organiza- 
tions, including  better  cooperation)  until  the 
subject  has  little  left  but  repetition".  Dis- 
heartened, but  determined,  I  read  on.  Most 
of  the  things  I  observed  in  my  paper  had 
already  been  observed,  and  by  better  men 
than  I.  Rather  than  be  accused  of  plagiarism, 
I  decided  to  tear  up  my  paper  and  echo  the 
fine  efforts  that  have  already  been  made  to- 
ward better  cooperation  between  the  AAWB 
and  the  AAIB,  to  call  to  our  attention  some 
of  the  fine  things  we  have  done  through  co- 
operation, and  to  urge  a  renewal  of  effort 
in  the  directions  in  which  we  have  failed 
to  act. 

The  germ  of  one  heretical  outbreak  in  the 
direction  of  cooperation,  and  there  were 
others,  was  apparent  on  page  212  in  the  1936 
AAIB  Proceedings  where  it  was  recorded  that 
Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  chairman  of  the  AAWB 
Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  gave  a 
report  of  his  committee  before  the  AAIB 
convention  in  North  Carolina  and  invited 
the  AAIB  to  appoint  a  similar  committee 
to  work  with  his  committee  in  order  that 
this  much  needed  research  would  be  more 
reliable  and  authoritative.  The  AAIB  ap- 
proved his  report  and  authorized  its  presi- 
dent to  appoint  such  a  committee.  The  Joint 
Vocational  Guidance  Committee  had  been 
born.  It  was  well  on  its  way  to  the  realization 
of  fruitful  results  when  its  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Great  War  II  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  received  funds  suf- 
ficient to  render  so  much  assistance  in  this 
field  that  our  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  has  not  functioned  the  last  few 
years.  This  does  not  mean  that  this  co- 
operative effort  failed.  If  there  is  no  longer 
need  for  this  committee,  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued. However,  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
in  Missouri,  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
that  we  need  help  in  establishing  a  sound 
Vocational  Guidance  program  in  our  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind.  Our  pupils  are 
extremely  ignorant  about  vocations,  their  re- 
quirements, and  their  possibilities.  I  must 
quote  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Berinstein's  report 
as  chairman  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee  to  the  AAWB  convention  in 
Toronto,  in  1937.  His  words  are  true  today. 

"The  committee  feels  very  strongly  that  no 
matter  how  satisfactory  a  vocational  gtiidance 
program  in  a  school  for  the  blind  may  be. 


the  desired  result;  namely,  the  ultimate  plac- 
ing of  every  boy  and  girl  suitably  trained 
in  a  suitable  position  will  never  be  attained 
until  there  is  effective  cooperation  between 
the  school  for  the  blind  and  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  care  of  adult  blind  in 
the  community  to  which  the  given  student 
belongs." 

This  heretical  cooperation  germ  or  co- 
operative heretical  germ,  depending  from 
which  way  we  view  him  began  to  worm  his 
way  deeper  into  both  of  our  organizations 
and  during  1937,  the  presidents  of  both  of 
our  organizations  cooperated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  another  joint  committee  called  the 
Joint  Finding  Committee.  After  reading  the 
report  I  realized  that  I  had  misinterpreted 
the  function  of  this  committee  and  that  it 
was  really  the  Joint  Finding  Committee.  Each 
president  appointed  two  members  to  the 
committee.  The  four  appointed  were:  Dr. 
Roma  Sawyer  Cheek,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Director,  Canadian  National 
Institute;  Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  Director,  Perkins  Institution. 
These  met  at  New  York  Institute  with  the 
two  presidents:  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  AAWB  and 
Mr.  Lineberry  of  the  AAIB.  At  this  meeting. 
Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton  was  appointed  as  a 
fifth  member  and  made  chairman.  To  make 
sure  this  committee  was  representative,  two 
more  members  were  added  later:  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk  of  the 
Department  of  Interior.  I  know  these  men 
and  women  do  not  all  agree.  I  don't  know 
why.  That  is  beside  the  point.  They  are 
still  tops  in  my  opinion,  individually  and 
collectively,  among  our  organizations.  They 
made  a  real  study  of  the  problem  they  were 
assigned  to  attack  and  came  up  with  some 
real  recommendations.  They  concluded  that: 

"The  basic  reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  the 
whole  program  for  the  blind  could  be 
strengthened  through  more  effective  coopera- 
tion. Confusion,  lack  of  coordination,  inef- 
fective cooperation,  duplication  of  efforts, 
lack  of  national  leadership,  inadequate  gen- 
eral and  specific  objectives  for  our  work — 
educational,  economic,  and  social — these  are 
some  of  the  current  ills  of  our  profession." 
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These  read  almost  like  words  I  had  written. 
Most  of  these  criticisms  are  still  true.  Just 
mention  a  problem  and  someone  wants  to 
start  a  new  organization  instead  of  assigning 
it  to  one  of  the  old  line  organizations  already 
in  existence.  Is  this  attitude  due  to  any  failure 
on  the  parts  of  these  old  line  organizations 
to  give  ear  and  effort  to  these  new  prob- 
lems? Is  this  attitude  due  to  their  failures 
to  get  things  done?  Or,  is  it  just  "us"? 

The  Joint  Finding  Committee  accepted 
these    as    its    objectives: 

1.  To  formulate  aims  and  objectives  for 
an  adequate  national  program  for  the  blind. 

2.  To  determine  the  future  programs  of  the 
AAIB  and  the  AAWB  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  Committee,  and  to  outline 
the  administrative  steps  necessary  to  put  these 
programs  into  operation. 

3.  To  analyze  and  evaluate  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  many  national  and  semi-national 
organizations  serving  the  blind  in  terms  of  the 
aims   and  objectives  set  forth  in   (1). 

Mr.  Clunk,  in  his  discussion  of  these  ob- 
jectives, stated  in  part:  ".  .  .  We  are  all 
agreed  that  these  objectives  exist  and  have 
done  so  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
objectives  more  years  than  any  of  us  will  live. 
Conventions  and  unofficial  groups  as  well  as 
individuals  have  discussed  them  until  the 
subject  has  little  left  but  repetition.  To 
recognize  a  need  is  important  but  to  only 
talk  about  it  produces  nothing.  ...  If  you 
really  want  to  do  a  job,  then  get  busy  and 
promote  something  that  will  cure  the  situa- 
tion, forget  the  personal  ambitions,  petty 
jealousies,  imaginary  prestige,  and  textbook 
theories.  Let  us  work  intelligently  together 
instead  of  talking  together  and  working 
apart.  For  years  we  have  been  content  to 
blame  public  opinion  on  the  public  or  upon 
our  blind  persons,  instead  of  placing  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs  and  that  is  on 
those  of  us  who  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  welfare  of  others  and  who 
have  not  made  good  on  that  job.  Public 
opinion  will  be  as  we  make  it,  and  we  cannot 
charge  anyone  but  ourselves  for  the  results." 

Ah,  Mr.  Clunk,  you  were  so  right  and 
still  are.  The  public  is  hearing  so  many 
appeals  from  so  many  groups  it  is  beginning 
to  be  confused  and  there  is  a  growing  rumble 
of  impatience  and  doubt.  Doidit  that  funds 


collected  by  so  many  agencies  can  be  ef- 
ficiently administered  by  organizations  which 
seem  to  have  so  little  unity.  Increasing  vol- 
umes of  funds  that  might  otherwise  be  di- 
rected toward  honest,  legitimate  and  needed 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  are  being 
frightened  away  by  this  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing conglomeration  of  agencies.  Congress 
wonders  who  speaks  for  the  blind.  Pass  the 
legislation  to  please  one  agency  and  you 
infuriate  another.  The  result?  No  action  or 
only  half  action!  The  same  problems  con- 
front some  of  the  state  legislatures.  Enough 
of  this.  As  Mr.  Clunk  says,  "This  is  repe- 
tition." 

What  are  the  solutions  as  far  as  our  or- 
ganizations are  concerned?  We'll  have  to 
concentrate  on  marriages  instead  of  divorces. 
At  least,  we  ought  to  start  "going  steady". 
The  committee  had  numerous  suggestions 
which  represented  three  main  ideas: 

1.  Complete  amalgamation  of  the  AAIB 
with  the  AAWB,  with  one  membership,  one 
governing  body,  and  sectional  meetings  in 
connection  with  one  convention  each  year. 

2.  Close  coordination  of  the  AAWB  and 
the  AAIB  through  joint  conventions  with 
sectional  meetings  coordinated  by  the  neces- 
sary joint  planning  committees.  There  would 
still  be  separate  membership,  separate  officers 
and  opportunity  for  carrying  on  individually 
such  work  as  would  be  distinctly  peculiar 
to  either  organization. 

3.  Just  break  up  both  organizations.  Put 
the  teachers  and  superintendents  in  the  Na- 
tional Education  .Association  and  the  workers 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  the  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children. 

The  Joint  Findings  Committee  wound  up 
by  recommending  the  middle  of  the  road 
course  outlined  in  section  two  above  with 
some  slight  variations.  They  recommended 
that  the  work  of  the  Findings  Committee  be 
continued  another  biennium.  They  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  each 
organization  to  finance  the  continuation  of 
the  committee  and  development  of  a  Joint 
Research  Committee  to  tackle  the  twenty-six 
research  problems  that  had  been  suggested 
to  the  Joint  Findings  Committee  by  the  375 
workers  and  teachers  who  had  responded  to 
the  survey  carried  out  by  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee. 
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Both  conventions  adopted  the  report  with 
the  possible  exception  of  that  business  about 
the  $2,000.  The  Joint  Research  Committee 
was  appointed  and  did  splendid  work  for 
six  or  seven  years,  later  becoming  the  Joint 
Advisory  Committee  on  Research.  It  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  numerous  agencies  toward 
the  solution  of  a  number  of  our  problems. 
I  didn't  hear  much  more  about  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Findings  Committee.  I  suppose  the 
Great  War  II  got  us  all  busy  with  other 
things  and  we  just  never  have  gotten  around 
to  working  at  cooperation  again.  I  know  my 
tongue  is  hanging  out  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  two  organizations,  having  to  be  in  Phila- 
delphia until  June  30th,  go  home  and  clean 
off  a  heaped  desk,  and  then  be  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  by  July  10.  My  travel  fund  is 
exhausted,  too.  I  would  like  for  my  teachers 
to  attend  the  Workers  Convention,  but  our 
present  arrangement  rules  out  our  taking  in 
both,  and  if  they  must  make  a  choice,  of 
course,  their  most  closely  related  convention 
is  the  AAIB.  We  had  sixteen  from  Missouri 
at  that  convention.  If  we  could  have  held  our 
convention  with  you,  the  other  fifteen  would 
be  out  here  enjoying  this  fine  atmosphere 
and  inspirational  companionship  now.  I  don't 
think  my  State  Department  of  Education  is 
going  to  let  me  gallivant  around  like  this 
another  year.  Seriously,  I'm  getting  tired  of 
this.  You  probably  are  too,  but  there  isn't 
much  more  of  it.  I'm  a  dues  paying  member 
and  I  have  urged  the  submission  of  a  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  you  will  urge  its  being  reported 
out  by  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  will 
support  it  on  the  floor.  It  deals  with,  you 
guessed  it,  a  closer  relationship  between  our 
organizations,  but  not  amalgamation  nor 
dissolution. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  these  two  fine 
organizations  should  join  forces  in  categories 
of  mutual  interest.  A  number  of  these  were 
treated  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee.  I'm  going  to  list  a  few  of  the 
many  just  for  added  emphasis. 

1.  The  Bureau  for  the  Blind  of  Missouri, 
an  adult  agency,  handles  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, testing,  counselling,  and  placement  of 
our  blind  boys  and  girls  sixteen  or  older. 
This  is  a  common  interest  among  school 
people  and  adult  workers  nation-wide  and 
should  be  studied  and  reviewed  jointly. 

2.  We  hope  all  of  our  boys  and  girls  will 


grow  up  to  be  good  adult  workers  and  con- 
tribute to  the  success  and  progress  of  our 
organizations.  I'm  sure  we  are  mutually  in- 
terested and  have  much  in  common  in  these 
respects. 

3.  School  people  need  to  know  the  proper 
attitudes  about  a  lot  of  problems  facing  blind 
adults.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  well  founded 
opinions  of  blind  adults  who  have  been  over 
the  road.  I  am  making  a  practice  of  con- 
sulting with  blind  adults  about  a  number 
of  problems  at  our  school  about  which  I 
cannot  possibly  have  the  truest  and  surest 
perspective.  The  morale  of  my  graduates  and 
older  boys  and  girls  is  shaken  by  the  moocher. 
Is  his  profession  acceptable?  He  seems  not 
to  be  too  much  of  an  outcast.  He  ridicules 
the  simpleton  who  works  all  week  to  make 
less  than  can  be  mooched  on  the  street  in 
two  days.  Employers  feel  that  the  blind  do 
not  need  jobs  because  of  their  pensions  and 
what  they  mooch  on  the  street.  Sighted  people 
do  not  know  much  about  the  honorable  blind 
adult  who  works  quietly  and  modestly  day 
after  day.  They  are  most  impressed  by  the 
crooner,  the  instrumentalist,  or  the  fellow 
who  sells  the  same  pencil  all  day  in  three 
crowded  blocks.  This  problem  is  serious  in 
Missouri.  We  need  the  advice  and  backing 
of  national  organizations  to  determine  and 
enforce  proper  attitudes  in  this  regard.  I  do 
not  recall  our  agencies  taking  any  stands  on 
this  issue.  What  is  the  answer? 

4.  We  are  unable  to  set  up  properly 
equipped  and  professionally  staffed  voca- 
tional training  because  the  small  number  of 
school  enrollees  who  are  present  at  any  one 
time,  making  the  per  capita  cost  prohibitive. 
If  vocations  cannot  be  taught  well,  they 
should  not  be  taught  at  all.  Should  the 
schools  drop  all  vocational  subjects,  or  work 
with  adult  agencies  to  develop  regional  train- 
ing centers  open  to  high  school  pupils,  ter- 
minal pupils,  and  adults,  on  exchange  bases, 
not  only  among  agencies  within  a  state,  but 
between  states.  The  increased  numbers  would 
make  splendid  training  centers  possible.  If 
such  a  program  has  possibilities,  it  needs 
planning  and  widespread  backing.  We  are 
making  this  type  of  effort  in  piano  tuning 
and  repairing  and  it  seems  to  be  meeting  a 
need  very  nicely. 

5.  Certainly,  conventions  held  in  the  same 
city  on  the  same  dates  with  some  combined 
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general  sessions  would  permit  certain  eco- 
nomies and  encourage  mutual  interests,  con- 
fidence, and  understanding  to  the  extent  that 
it  deserves  our  further  combined  attention. 
6.  Many  of  our  common  problems  could 
be  more  surely  whipped  if  we  had  the  greater 
strength  of  numbers  and  the  resultant  or- 
ganizational prestige. 


7.  It  is  time  that  some  of  our  organizations 
step  forward  and  set  the  example  of  fine 
cooperative  relationship.  It  couldn't  happen 
to   nicer  people,  so  why  not? 

This  is  my  story.  My  intentions  have  been 
the  best.  If  I  have  offended  everyone  and 
paved  the  road  to  perdition,  it  has  been  nice 
knowing  you.  Aurevoir. 


COOPERATION   IN   THE   REHABILITATION   PROCESS   AS 
/  AFFECTING  HOME  TEACHING 

*  MRS.  JULIET  BINDT 
Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind,  California  State  Library,  Berkeley,  California 


Have  you  noticed  on  radio  quiz  programs 
how  many  women,  wheri  asked  about  their 
occupation,  reply  in  disparaging  tones:  "Oh, 
I'm  just  a  housewife."  She  does  this  because 
our  mores  and  customs  still  do  not  give 
proper  recognition  to  this  group  of  workers, 
and  yet,  when  anyone  stops  to  think  about  all 
the  skills,  artistry,  psychology  and  self-sacrifice 
that  are  required  for  successful  homemaking, 
he  cannot  but  have  the  highest  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  housewife.  In  all  honesty, 
he  would  have  to  go  farther  and  realize  that 
the  housewife  has  a  very  important  function 
in  the  process  of  living. 

In  the  rehabilitation  process,  with  which 
we  are  concerned  today,  we  home  teachers 
are  in  an  analogous  position  with  the  house- 
wife. Professional  workers  for  the  blind  have 
not,  for  the  most  part,  given  adequate  con- 
sideration to  our  function  in  the  over-all 
program.  They  have  failed  to  realize  the 
infinite  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  we 
must  have  to  meet  the  variety  of  needs  of 
our  pupils — each  of  whom  must  be  treated  as 
an  individual.  Too  often  other  professional 
workers  have  taken  the  negative  stand: 
"There's  nothing  more  I  can  do  for  you,  but 
I'll  turn  you  over  to  a  home  teacher."  Such 
blind  clients  are  being  "dumped"  in  our  laps 
so  the  other  worker  will  not  have  to  send  him 
away  empty  handed.  AVe  home  teachers  urge 
a  more  positive  approach — we  want  clients 
referred  because  it  is  recognized  that  we 
have  certain  contributions  to  make  in  the 
rehabilitation  process.  "When  a  client  is 
referred  to  a  doctor  or  to  a  Public  Assistance 
office,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  and  expecta- 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


tion  that  the  individual  needs,  and  will  re- 
ceive, certain  specific  services  to  prepare  him 
for  fuller  living.  We  home  teachers  want 
referrals  for  the  same  reason,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  such  an  important  group  the  role  the 
home  teacher  plays — if  you'll  let  him — in  the 
Rehabilitation  process. 

Since  home  teachers  are  employed  by  both 
public  and  private  agencies  with  no  federal 
coordination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Bureau,  there  is  a  great  varia- 
tion in  practice  and  standards  throughout  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  but 
today  Ave  are  considering  goals,  rather  than 
means-to-an-end,  and  I  hope  my  ten  years 
in  home  teaching  qualify  me  to  express  what, 
I  believe,  are  generally  accepted  goals  in 
home   teaching. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  home  teaching 
services  are  available  to  any  person  with  a 
serious  visual  limitation.  There  are  no  resi- 
dential, financial,  age,  sex,  educational,  na- 
tional, religious  or  degree-of-vision  require- 
ments. Where  one  private  agency  serves  only 
a  particular  religious  sect,  another  agency 
may  overlap  into  the  same  area;  where  a 
public  agency  might  impose  a  degree-of-vision 
limitation,  a  private  agency  would  not  be  so 
strict.  Adequate  funds  and  availability  of 
qualified  personnel  are  really  the  main  limita- 
tions. 

Schools  for  the  Blind  are  not  concerned 
with  adults;  Public  Assistance  Departments 
do  not  serve  well-to-do  individuals;  Rehabili- 
tation Bureaus  can  only  assist  the  employable 
blind.  But  our  function  as  home  teachers  is 
to  offer  service  to  every  visually  handicapped 
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person.  Most  of  our  work  is  done  with  people 
past  fifty,  but  we  have  something  to  offer  to 
persons  of  all  ages. 

If  there  are  no  specialized  sendees  available, 
the  home  teacher  can  give  valuable  advice 
to  the  parents  of  pre-school  blind  children, 
and  even  if  special  teachers  are  handling  the 
case,  I  have  found  that,  as  a  blind  person  who 
lives  a  full  and  happy  life,  I  can  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  parents  who  give  him  en- 
couragement when  thinking  of  their  child's 
future.  The  home  teacher  can  be  of  service 
to  the  school  age  child  during  summer  vaca- 
various  community  groups  that  might  take 
tions — by  helping  him  select  special  reading 
material  or  by  putting  him  in  contact  with 
him  to  Sunday  School  or  on  camping  trips. 
Many  parents  do  not  have  the  initiative  or 
skill  to  provide  these  opportunities  for  their 
children. 

As  for  the  adult  who  is  rocking-chair- 
bound,  placement  officers,  sheltered  shops, 
recreation  centers  have  nothing  to  offer  him 
until  he  learns,  and  wants,  to  attend  to  his 
personal  appearance  and  to  move  about 
unaided.  It  is  the  function  of  the  home 
teacher  to  get  such  an  individual  out  of  the 
rocker  by  inspiring  him  with  the  desire  to  do 
so  and  to  be  independent,  and  then  teaching 
him  just  how  he  can  do  it. 

If  the  breadwinner  must  leave  a  blind  rela- 
tive home  alone,  it  would  bring  joy  to  the 
sightless  one — either  man  or  woman — who 
could  help  with,  or  assume  all  of,  the  house- 
hold chores,  and  it  would  certainly  relieve 
the  mind  of  the  worker,  who  would  be  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  "that  poor  soul  at 
home"  was  able  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,  or  maybe 
had  even  set  the  house  on  fire.  It  is  tragic  if 
the  breadwinner  is  depressed  or  embittered 
constantly  because  of  too  great  a  financial 
burden  in  hiring  someone  to  stay  in  the 
home  as  companion.  Naturally,  some  blind 
persons  cannot  learn  complete  independence, 
but  many  have  not  tried  their  wings,  and 
the  home  teacher  has  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  encouraging  them  to  do  so. 
The  deaf,  the  senile,  the  mentally  dull — they, 
too,  are  human  beings.  Although  they  may 
learn  slowly,  their  lives  can  be  enriched  by 
learning  to  be  useful  in  the  home  or  creating 
home  handicraft  item.  With  their  increased 
happiness  comes  increased  happiness  for  those 
who  live  with  them,  who  love  them  and  have 


been  grieved  by  their  empty  lives.  Such 
clients  may  have  to  be  negelected,  as  may 
the  non-English-speaking  blind  individual,  if 
the  home  teaching  staff  is  inadequate  to  meet 
all  the  demands. 

For  the  well-adjusted  blind,  it  may  be  that 
all  the  home  teacher  does  is  secure  a  white 
cane  or  talking  book,  tell  about  the  reduced 
fare  concessions  for  the  blind  on  public  car- 
riers, explain  some  new  special  appliance,  or 
call  attention  to  a  new  Braille  periodical, 
such  as  the  magazine  for  blind  piano  tuners 
or  radio  amateurs. 

These  illustrations  show  how  we  have 
something  to  offer  to  almost  every  blind  in- 
dividual. Even  if  the  specialized  workers  are 
well  informed,  and  many  are  not,  they  usually 
do  not  have  time  to  give  careful  detailed 
explanations  about  how  to  use  a  white  cane 
to  maximum  efficiency,  how  to  operate  a 
Talking  Book  machine  and  borrow  records, 
how  to  use  the  various  types  of  longhand 
writing  guides,  how  to  have  proper  table 
manners  or  how  to  set  the  temperature  gauge 
on  a  stove  oven.  All  these  things  are  part 
of  the  home  teacher's  duties,  and  his  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  backed  up  with  his  skill 
as  a  teacher. 

Any  teacher  must  have  imagination,  skill 
and  patience,  but  an  unusual  amount  is  re- 
quired of  those  teaching  non-sighted  pupils 
because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  learn  through 
the  sense  of  sight.  Just  because  one  is  a  rapid 
Braille  reader  that  does  not  automatically 
make  him  a  wonderful  teacher  of  Braille. 
Unless  he  has  adequate  time  and  teaching 
skill,  the  professional  worker  would  do  better 
for  the  client  to  request  the  specialized  serv- 
ices of  the  home  teacher  for  giving  him  de- 
tailed information  about  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  blind,  and  for  giving  specific 
instruction  even  in  the  simplest  things. 

The  blind  person  must  "be  sold"  on  the 
idea  that  he  can  be  more  independent  and 
that  it  is  worth  the  effort.  His  problems  must 
be  worked  out  on  a  case  work  basis,  with  the 
greatest  fears  and  worries  being  handled  first. 
The  pupil  must  not  just  change  from  being 
dependent  on  a  relative  to  being  dependent 
on  the  home  teacher,  and  there  must  be  a 
warm  but  professional  relation  between  pupil 
and  teacher.  All  this  requires  application  of 
salesmanship,  psychology  and  social  case  work. 
The     home     teacher    acquires     these    skills 
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through  formal  education  and  through  ex- 
perience and  should  be  accepted  as  a  trained 
worker,  not  as  a   "do-gooder". 

I  recall  a  pupil  who  had  withdrawn  into 
his  shell  and  insisted  that  he  was  content 
by  his  radio.  He  was  young,  healthy,  intel- 
ligent and  personable.  Almost  every  sugges- 
tion was  met  with:  "Let  my  wife  do  it";  "not 
interested";  "too  much  work";  "strangers 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  blind  guys". 
After  a  long  discussion  and  efforts  to  reach 
him  from  all  possible  angles,  it  came  out 
that  as  a  teen  age  lad  he  had  once  been  in 
a  crowd  of  people  on  the  street  when  a 
blind  man  had  shuffled  by.  He  was  unshaven, 
his  face  bore  an  expression  of  doom;  his 
clothes  were  soiled  and  wrinkled  and  he 
wandered  from  side  to  side  in  a  pitiable 
manner.  While  he  was  still  within  ear  shot 
some  of  the  on-lookers  commented;  "That's 
terrible!  I'll  be  sick  from  that  sight  all  day" 
and  "people  like  that  shouldn't  be  out  in 
public".  This  vivid  memory  had  never  left 
him,  and  when  this  man  lost  his  sight  in  his 
late  twenties,  he  shunned  everyone,  was  gruff 
with  his  wife  to  cover  up  his  resentment 
at  having  to  depend  on  her,  and  shut  his 
mind  to  the  future.  It  was  a  long,  slow 
process  to  get  this  man  to  realize  that  he 
didn't  have  to  be  a  replica  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture he  had  seen;  that  he  could  be  socially 
acceptable  and  even  admired;  and  that  he 
could  become  the  breadwinner  and  have  his 
wife  economically  dependent  upon  him.  Only 
then  was  he  ready  to  talk  with  the  placement 
officer,  the  recreation  worker,  the  guide  dog 
trainer.  These  specialized  workers  would  not 
have  had  the  time,  and  might  not  have  had 
the  patience  or  skills,  to  bring  this  soul  out 
of  his  isolation.  The  home  teacher  did  the 
spade  work,  prepared  the  ground,  made  all 
ready  so  that  when  the  specialized  workers 
sowed  their  seeds,  there  would  be  a  rich 
harvest  and  a  man  would  be  brought  back 
to  a  useful  life. 

Because  the  home  teacher  is  interested  in 
helping  all  visually  handicapped  persons,  and 
because  he  has  the  time  and  skills  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  case,  I  contend 
that  the  home  teacher  should  make  the  first 
call  in  the  home.  There  should  be  a 
thorough  case  history  that  should  be  for- 
warded to  any  agency  to  which  referrals  are 
made,    so    that    the    same   routine    questions 


will  not  have  to  be  repeatedly  asked  and  so 
that  the  specialized  worker  does  not  waste 
time  because  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  client's 
background.  Although  a  person  with  sight 
can  get  a  quick  impression  of  the  family 
situation,  I  believe  the  blind  person  who  is 
himself  well  adjusted,  can  get  a  quicker  ac- 
ceptance by  the  client,  which  is  so  essential 
in    the   rehabilitation   process. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  home  teacher  should 
pass,  for  example,  on  any  individual's  eli- 
gibility for  blind  aid,  but  if  the  person  in- 
dicates financial  needs,  the  home  teacher  can 
roughly  outline  the  residential  and  property 
requirements  of  the  Public  Assistance  Law 
and  tell  him  where  the  welfare  office  is  at 
which  he  can  get  more  information  and  can 
make  application  for  blind  aid.  Here,  as 
should  be  stressed  with  all  referrals,  the  home 
teacher  should  not  assert  "that  office  u'ill  grant 
you  blind  aid"  any  more  than  the  home 
teacher  should  say  that  a  certain  agency 
would  definitely  donate  a  guide  dog,  or  that 
the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  would  supply  em- 
ployment. The  client  should  be  told  that 
these  are  the  places  where  application  should 
be  made  for  special  services.  If  the  client 
seems  definitely  interested  in  a  certain  serv- 
ice, then  the  home  teacher  might  send  a 
referral  memorandum  to  the  proper  agency, 
along  with  the  main  face  sheet  information, 
and  a  comment  that  a  full  case  history  was 
available  in  the  home  teaching  office.  I  admit 
this  would  mean  more  home  teachers  and 
more  secretarial  help,  but  if  you  feel  this 
plan  worthwhile,  you  can  help  us  expand  our 
departments.  During  the  last  war  there  were 
not  enough  doctors  and  most  had  to  hurry 
with  all  patients,  but  no  one  said  we  should 
not  use  doctors.  We  home  teachers  can  be 
used  now  to  a  great  extent  in  making  orig- 
inal contacts,  and  we  could  do  even  more 
with  expanded  departments. 

If  the  specialized  worker  goes  into  the 
home  first  and  finds  he  can  serve,  he  may 
get  so  engrossed  in  rendering  that  service 
that  he  forgets  to  inform  the  client  of  other 
opportunities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
specialized  worker  finds  that  a  blind  person 
is  not  eligible,  his  refusal  is  discouraging  to 
the  client,  and  it  is  time  consuming  for  the 
specialized  worker  to  get  adequate  informa- 
tion to  learn  of  other  needs.  The  home 
teacher  is  concerned  with  the  over-all  picture. 
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with  bringing  to  the  client  as  many  oppor- 
tunities, resources  and  skills  as  possible.  So,  I 
reiterate,  the  home  teacher  should  be  the  first 
worker  to  be  sent  on  a  new  case. 

Perhaps  something  should  be  said  about 
•  the  history  of  home  teaching  for  the  blind 
to  help  us  understand  why  so  little  recogni- 
tion is  given  these  workers  today.  Our  group 
has  never  had  a  congressional  Bill  to  launch 
a  large,  new  program,  such  as  a  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1919  or  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  Up  until  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  blind  people  were 
considered  as  liabilities  and  then  as  paupers 
for  whom  society  must  provide  the  essentials 
of  life. 

When  Dr.  William  Moon  of  England  in- 
vented his  system  of  raised  type  by  modifying 
the  Roman  alphabet,  kind-hearted  friends  of 
the  blind  went  into  their  homes  and  taught 
them  how  to  use  this  new  method  of  finger 
reading.  The  movement  grew  and  more 
volunteers  went  forth,  teaching  both  reading 
and  handcraft.  Their  major  qualifications 
for  the  work  was  a  kind  heart. 

Finally,  private  agencies  realized  the  value 
of  these  services  and  started  hiring  home 
teachers.  Most  of  the  original  volunteers  were 
women,  as  they  had  the  leisure  time  and 
motherly  inclination,  so  that  quite  naturally 
some  of  them,  and  other  women,  were  first 
to  be  employed.  Also,  there  were  few  funds 
for  such  a  progressive  service,  and  women 
seem  to  be  able  to  manage  on  less.  Conse- 
quently, home  teaching,  just  as  regular  teach- 
ing, is  thought  of  generally  as  a  woman's 
field.  But  with  improved  salaries  and  broader 
outlooks,  more  men  are  being  employed,  and 
there  is  a  definite  place  for  them. 

Now  new  home  teaching  programs  are 
usually  established  in  public  agencies,  which 
have  come  to  realize  that  "Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone."  With  the  public  agencies 
and  better  salaries  came  higher  educational 
and  experience  requirements.  Ten  years  ago 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  made  a  survey  of  our  field  and  set  up 
certain  standards  which  it  felt  professional 
workers  in  this  field  should  meet.  Today 
there  are  93  home  teachers  certified  under 
these  standards,  plus  52  holders  of  20-year 
service  certificates.  With  changed  conditions 
it  might  be  well  to  review  these  standards 
and    perhaps    raise    them    for    only    highly 


trained  workers  can  adequately  carry  out  our 
function  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  now 
divided  into  four  geographic  sections,  each 
of  which  has  its  specialized  Home  Teachers 
conference,  along  with  the  section  that  has 
long  been  a  part  of  this  organization.  We 
have  a  professional  monthly  periodical,  "The 
Home  Teacher  Magazine,"  put  into  Braille 
by  the  National  Braille  Press.  Both  lay  and 
professional  readers  sing  its  praises  and  I've 
often  heard  it  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  tools  of  the  professional  worker  for 
the  blind.  This  spring  the  National  Braille 
Press  went  further  and  issued  a  "Handicraft 
Supplement"  to  "The  Home  Teacher  Maga- 
zine" at  the  request  of  the  four  home  teach- 
ing conferences.  Its  directions  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  brief  technical  manner  to  give 
new  ideas   to   the  craft  teachers. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  less  than 
250  home  teachers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  salaries  range  from  nothing  to 
$3,900,  with  the  average  being  far  too  low  to 
attract   laige   numbers   into  our  field. 

We  have  improved  our  personnel  and  serv- 
ices a  great  deal  in  the  past  100  years  and 
we  now,  as  an  over-all  picture,  claim  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  professional  workers. 
We  do  so  hope  that  you,  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  will  do  what  you 
can  to  improve  our  standards  and  our  salaries 
so  that  qualified  people  will  be  attracted  to 
home  teaching  which  will  enable  us  to  serve 
a  greater  number  of  blind  people  and  more 
adequately  assume  our  responsibility  in  this 
wonderful  process  of  rehabilitation. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  our  chief 
duties  as  home  teachers  are  to  teach  handi- 
crafts, reading  Moon,  reading  and  writing 
of  Braille  and  typing.  Granted  we  do  these 
things,  but  they  are  primarily  our  excuse 
for  ringing  the  doorbell.  You  cannot  say  at 
first  meeting  "I've  come  to  adjust  you  to  a 
happier  way  of  living."  But  is  it  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  say  "May  I  come  in  and  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  free  instruction  I  have  to 
offer."  You  can't  say  "Stop  crying;  stop 
worrying  where  your  next  meal  will  come 
from;  stop  worrying  about  that  pending  eye 
operation;  just  make  this  rug  or  examine  this 
alphabet."  There  has  to  be  learning  readi- 
ness for  adults,  just  as  there  does  for  children. 
Fundamentally,   the  home  teacher  has   three 
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phases  to  his  work:  first  with  the  blind  in- 
dividual, second  with  the  relative,  and  third 
with  the  public. 

The  pupil  must  be  put  at  ease  emotionally 
and  must  accept  the  home  teacher.  When  this 
rapport  is  established,  then  some  of  the  frus- 
trations and  fears  must  be  brought  to  light 
and  faced  analytically  and  shown  to  be  un- 
necessary handicaps.  He  must  be  taught  to 
say  "I  can"  instead  of  "I  can't."  When  he  is 
thinking  positively  and  Avanting  to  live  and 
learn,  then  he  is  taught  how  it  can  be  done. 
He  is  taught  the  importance  of  posture  and 
physical  appearance,  the  great  value  of  in- 
dependence in  getting  around  alone,  and  how 
to  feel  at  ease  and  put  strangers  at  ease  in  a 
group.  So  many  people  do  not  realize  how 
much  it  means  to  the  blind  person  to  learn 
a  new  way  of  doing  the  little  everyday  acts 
of  normal  living,  telling  time,  recognizing 
coins,  writing  a  letter,  dialing  a  phone  and 
casting  his  ballot  on  election  day.  The  pupil 
needs  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  some 
hobby;  handicraft,  reading,  bowling,  active 
club  or  church  membership,  and  after  his 
interest  is  aroused,  then  he  must  be  taught 
the  skills  to  carry  out  this  hobby.  He  actually 
needs  to  learn  again  how  to  make  friends 
and  to  secure  their  cooperation  and  assistance 
without  imposing.  Then  after  these  personal 
and  recreational  projects  have  been  success- 
fully undertaken,  he  is  ready  to  start  think- 
ing about  employment  in  many  cases.  The 
home  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  say  that 
a  given  individual  should  be  a  switchboard 
operator,  a  vending  stand  operator,  a  sales- 
man or  a  dairy  farmer.  His  function  is  pre- 
vocational  guidance;  arousing  interest  and 
telling  of  blind  persons  who  had  succeeded 
in  these  fields. 

Since  a  great  many  of  the  home  teachers 
are  without  sight,  they  can  explain  from  first- 
hand knowledge  just  how  to  achieve  these 
various  ends.  But  not  all  of  them,  nor  all  of 
the  sighted  home  teachers,  can  be  experi- 
enced in  all  fields,  and  then  they  need  to  put 
the  pupil  in  touch  with  some  other  blind 
person  who  has  succeeded  in  a  given  activity, 
or  at  least  tell  about  him.  I've  found  it  better 
to  choose  examples  from  people  who  have 
absolutely  no  vision — then  you  don't  have  to 
meet  the  argument  "But  he  sees  better  than 
I  do".  These  are  inspirations  and  challenges, 
not  counselling.  The  placement  officer  takes 


over  from  here. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  few  conferences 
between  placement  officer  and  home  teacher. 
I  feel  that  each  could  give  valuable  impres- 
sions and  factual  information  about  their 
mutual  client.  If  the  home  teacher  knows  the' 
vocational  objective,  he  can  emphasize  activi- 
ties that  will  further  the  training.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Rehabilitation  trainee  is  to  do 
work  that  requires  a  lot  of  note  taking, 
more  emphasis  might  be  put  on  rapid  Braille 
reading  and  writing,  and  different  Braille 
writers  could  be  discussed  thoroughly,  plus 
various  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  filing. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trainee  is  to  do 
door-to-door  selling,  unusual  stress  might  be 
put  on  travelling  alone.  The  pros  and  cons 
of  white  canes,  guide  dogs  and  human  guides 
are  usually  discussed  but  should  probably 
even  be  considered  more  carefully  with  such 
a  trainee.  In  turn,  the  home  teacher  should 
report  progress  to  the  placement  officer.  If  this 
first  trainee  cannot  develop  speed  or  accuracy 
in  Braille  and  the  second  cannot  move  with 
any  speed  or  sureness,  even  after  long  prac- 
tice, the  placement  officer  might  wish  to 
consider  a  new  work  objective.  If  personality 
traits  develop  during  the  home  teacher's  fre- 
quent visits,  which  he  feels  Avould  be  detri- 
mental to  a  specific  vocational  goal,  then  he 
could  report  this.  If  the  vocational  counsellor 
feels  that  a  guide  dog  would  be  helpful  but 
the  home  teacher  disagrees,  because  of  infor- 
mation he  may  have,  then  these  two  workers 
might  discuss  the  problem  thoroughly  before 
presenting  it  to  their  client  for  his  decision. 
If  the  manager  of  the  sheltered  workshop 
notes  bad  personal  appearance  or  blindisms, 
he  might  ask  the  home  teacher  to  handle 
this  problem.  In  other  words,  I'm  urging  that 
the  home  teacher  be  part  of  the  team  in  the 
rehabilitation  process,  not  someone  called 
is  as  a  last  resort  when  everything  else  has 
been  tried. 

The  relatives  of  a  blind  person  may  ac- 
tually be  a  greater  handicap  to  him  than  his 
loss  of  physical  vision  and  hence  the  home 
teacher  may  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  them.  It's  not  that  the  families 
don't  want  to  be  kind,  it's  that  they  feel 
the  best  way  to  help  is  to  do  everything 
possible  for  the  "poor  afflicted  one"  instead 
of  helping  him  to  help  himself.  Or  they  are 
so  afraid  that  if  the  blind  person  tries  any- 
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thing  in  the  direction  of  physical  independ- 
ence that  he  might  hurt  himself. 

This  spring  I  made  my  first  trip  to  a  remote 
part  of  California  where  I  visited  a  38-year- 
old  male — I'm  afraid  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  call  him  a  man.  He  was  being  cared  for 
by  his  83-year-old  grandmother  who  is  not 
too  well.  This  poor  creature  was  congenitally 
blind  and  has  never  been  given  any  train- 
ing whatsoever.  The  grandmother  frankly 
said  she  tries  to  get  him  to  sit  quietly  most 
of  the  day,  and  in  that  way  she  can  be  sure 
he  will  not  hurt  himself.  He  doesn't  even 
own  any  clothes  as  he  never  goes  anywhere — 
just  shuffles  about  the  house  in  pajamas  and 
robe.  The  grandmother  literally  washes  him 
in  the  tub  and  when  I  asked  why  he  didn't 
shave  himself  with  his  electric  razor,  she  re- 
plied in  great  surprise,  "Why  he  might  throw 
it".  From  what  I  gathered  by  talking  with 
him  and  with  others,  he  is  not  inherently 
mentally  subnormal,  but  his  brain  has  be- 
come dull  through  lack  of  use.  This  grand- 
mother would  probably  say  she  had  given  her 
life  for  this  boy,  but  I  say  she  has  taken 
his  life  from  him.  Fortunately  few  cases  are 
so  extreme. 

Relatives  have  to  be  taught  how  to  help 
their  blind  family  member  to  help  himself. 
They  must  not  say  some  task  was  done  won- 
derfully or  perfectly,  when  actually  the 
achievement  was  only  fair.  They  must  not  be 
afraid  of  a  little  bump  or  burn — all  beginners 
have  to  learn  by  their  mistakes,  but  the 
blind  person  must  be  encouraged  to  use  all 
his  talents  to  attain  maximum  independence. 
Also,  relatives  need  to  be  assured  they  are 
right  in  so  doing,  because  often  neighbors 
can  be  very  critical.  One  wife  told  me  that 
if  I  had  not  kept  assuring  her  she  was  correct 
in  letting  her  blind  husband  open  the  garage 
door  for  her,  cairy  in  the  wood,  water  the 
yard,  etc.,  she  could  never  have  stood  up 
against  her  neighbours  who  called  her  heart- 
less and  cruel.  Then,  too,  there  are  often 
thoughtless  acts  done  by  both  the  blind  per- 
son and  the  sighted  relative,  which  offend  or 
hurt  the  other.  After  hearing  both  sides,  the 
home  teacher  may  act  as  a  friendly  arbiter 
to  bring  harmony  into  the  family.  The  adjust- 
ment is  hard  for  the  family  and  the  home 
teacher  needs  to  help.  Without  family  co- 
operation any  rehabilitation  is  difficult. 

All  the  work  of  professional  rehabilitation 


workers  is  wasted  if  the  public  does  not 
understand  and  will  not  cooperate.  There 
needs  to  be  a  constant  formal  and  informal 
education  of  the  public  to  help  them  realize 
that  a  person  is  still  a  human  being,  even 
without  physical  vision;  that  he  wants  social 
and  vocational  opportunities;  and  that  he  is 
competent  and  anxious  to  accept  respon- 
sibilities. Most  agencies  cariy  on  such  public 
relations  work  specially  slanted  to  their  par- 
ticular field.  The  home  teacher  goes  a  little 
farther  in  that  he  seeks  volunteers  to  actually 
get  personally  acquainted  with  blind  persons 
by  doing  various  services  for  them,  and  in 
this  way  gain  a  genuine  appreciation  of,  and 
interest  in,  the  visually  handicapped  group. 
Volunteers  are  also  asked  to  put  on  sales  of 
blind-made  products,  which  gain  interested 
workers  for  the  blind,  and  makes  it  possible 
for  the  handicraft  workers  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. These  volunteers  need  to  be  educated 
as  to  how  to  treat  the  blind,  for  too  much 
sympathy  or  discouraging  initiative,  can  also 
hinder  the  rehabilitation.  Because  we  have 
learned  to  locate  such  volunteers,  we  can  be 
of  help  to  the  more  specialized  workers  who 
have  clients  needing  volunteer  services.  The 
social  worker  might  want  a  client  at  the 
ofiSce  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  a 
volunteer  guide  to  bring  her.  The  guide  dog 
school  might  feel  a  prospective  student  should 
do  more  walking  to  get  in  physical  trim  for 
his  training — volunteer  guide  would  help 
here.  The  rehabilitation  officer  might  be 
short  on  funds  that  could  be  allocated  for 
reading  special  material  to  one  of  his  trainees, 
and  would  appreciate  a  volunteer  reader. 
Often  I  have  talked  to  organizations  about 
the  blind  and  afterwards  had  someone  come 
up  to  say  that  maybe  a  blind  person  could 
work  in  his  business.  I  had  prepared  the 
ground;  the  placement  officer  should  carry  on 
from  here.  Unless  the  public  will  give  the 
blind  a  chance,  there  is  no  use  training  them. 
I  hope  this  discussion  has  proved  that  home 
teaching  is  much  broader  than  crafts  or 
reading.  We  are  trying  to  give  blind  men 
and  women  the  basic  philosophy  and  tools 
for  living  as  happy,  full  and  useful  life  as 
possible.  We  help  a  man  to  make  his  per- 
sonality and  capabilities  more  apparent  than 
his  blindness.  We  would  like  you  to  refer  all 
cases  to  us.  Even  though  one  of  your  clients 
may  be  very  well  adjusted  and  successful,  he 
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might  find  we  could  give  him  some  special 
information,  and  certainly,  if  he  were  willing, 
we  would  like  to  ask  him  to  talk  with  other 
blind  persons  aspiring  for  achievement  in 
his  field.  Again  I  say,  it  is  my  contention  that 
the  home  teacher  is  an  excellent  person  for 
the  first  interview.  Besides  more  referrals, 
there  should  be  more  conferences  between 
workers  upon  cases  in  which  they  are  both 
interested — the  client  suffers  without  this 
cooperation. 

Finally,  we  ask  you  to  help  us  expand  our 
programs.  All  of  you  can  encourage  better 
training    facilities,    can   suggest   our   field    to 


more  young  people;  can  help  to  raise  our 
salaries  so  as  to  attract  more  people.  Many 
of  us  need  more  secretarial  help.  Many  of  us 
need  larger  expense  accounts  so  that  we  can 
hire  drivers  to  take  us  throughout  our  large 
territories  and  carry  in  an  auto  the  large 
amount  of  equipment  that  we  need  to  take 
along.  We  frankly  admit  these  limitations 
so  that  you  will  not  now  expect  too  much 
of  us,  but  if  you'll  help  us  grow,  you'll  find 
us  valuable  coworkers. 

Start  thinking  of  us  as  team  members  in 
the  rehabilitation  process  and  remember  to 
call  upon  us. 


COOPERATION— AS   IT   AFFECTS   REHABILITATION   FOR   THE   BLIND 

*  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  blind  boy  in  his  early  twenty's  came 
into  one  of  the  adjustment  training  centers 
as  a  student  and  after  two  days,  he  sought 
out  the  superintendent  and  said  to  him,  "Mr. 
Hall,  I  like  it  here  and  I  like  you  and  all 
the  staff  and  there  is  just  one  thing  I  want 
from  you."  The  superintendent  replied, 
"That's  fine,  Jimmy,  but  what  is  this  one 
thing  you  want?"  Jimmy  answered,  "All  I 
want  from  you  is  cooperation."  Mr.  Hall  said, 
"You  will  certainly  get  cooperation  from  all 
of  us,  Jimmy,  not  only  because  that  is  why 
we  are  here  but  also  because  it  is  essential 
to  your  best  interests.  However,  it  is  also 
necessary  for  you  to  cooperate  with  the  staff 
if  you  are  going  to  learn  anything  at  this 
training  center.  Can  we  have  your  coopera- 
tion?" Jimmy  meditated  a  minute  and  then 
said,  "Mr.  Hall,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?" 
"Certainly,  replied  Mr.  Hall,  what  is  it?" 
Jimmy  in  a  puzzled  tone  asked,  "What  is 
cooperation?"  This  boy  is  probably  not  alone 
in  his  bewilderment  and  if  you  Avish  to 
verify  it  just  ask  the  various  people  with 
whom  you  are  associated  for  a  definition  of 
cooperation. 

The  way  I  see  it  cooperation  is  a  two-way 
street  through  which  activities  and  interests 
flow  constantly  in  both  directions  without 
interference  or  friction.  The  establishment  of 
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teamwork  requires  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence  between  all  persons  concerned, 
acceptance  of  each  other's  point  of  view, 
and  recognition  of  the  value  of  each  per- 
son's services.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  relationship  ^vhere  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  is  the  dominant  theme;  and 
violation  of  these  principles  produces  friction 
and  annihilates  cooperation. 

Physicists  agree  that  perpetual  motion  in 
the  mechanical  field  is  an  impossibility  be- 
cause the  original  energy  put  into  the  ma- 
chine is  absorbed  by  the  friction  of  the 
moving  parts  and  the  machine  eventually 
comes  to  a  stop.  True  cooperation  between 
individuals  and  organizations  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  perpetual  motion  because 
the  returns  to  each  participant  are  far  greater 
than  the  original  investment  of  in-put  energy 
from  any  single  individual.  Successful  people 
prove  the  truth  of  this  principle  in  their 
public  relations,  personal  living,  and  profes- 
sional careers.  Since  organizations  find  their 
voices  through  individuals  and  express  their 
services  through  the  same  channels,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  good  results  are 
obtained  among  our  agencies  when  these 
principles  are  observed. 

Keeping  Sources  Informed:  One  of  the 
quickest  ways  to  dry  up  cooperation  and 
produce  friction  is  to  maintain  secrecy  re- 
garding your  activities  with  which  the  other 
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person  is  concerned.  I  believe  it  was  Long- 
fellow who  said,  "I  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  it  fell  to  earth  I  knew  not  where."  Not 
many  of  us  are  willing  nor  do  we  care  to 
shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air  and  then  wait 
for  years  to  find  out  where  it  landed  or 
whether  it  hit  a  target.  Most  of  us  want 
information  quickly  concerning  the  results 
of  an  arrow  that  we  shoot  at  a  target.  When 
we  refer  a  specific  problem  to  an  agency  that 
professes  to  solve  such  problems,  we  look 
forward  with  considerable  anticipation  to 
receiving  information  about  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  problem  is  solved,  we  like  to  be  kept 
informed  about  the  activities  of  the  agency 
or  individual  who  is  attempting  to  meet  the 
situation  for  us.  It  does  not  very  much  matter 
about  the  importance  of  the  problem  or  our 
actual  responsibility  in  the  matter,  we  still 
like  to  know  that  the  other  fellow  did  his  job 
and  that  the  subject  in  which  we  were, 
perhaps  temporarily  concerned  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion  of  some  kind.  No 
one  likes  to  be  left  hanging — mentally — in 
midair  about  any  situation,  but  all  too  often 
we  forget  that  the  other  person  has  exactly 
the  same  reactions  and  desires  and  we  forget 
to  report  back  to  the  source  of  refeiral  con- 
cerning progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  lack  of  return  information  closes  off 
one  side  of  the  two-way  street  and  dries  up 
the  source  of  referrals  as  quickly  as  any- 
thing we  can  do.  When  an  individual  refers 
a  problem  to  you,  that  person  is  entitled  to 
at  least  one  report  of  your  activity  on  the 
case.  If  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  re- 
quire an  extended  length  of  time,  the  in- 
dividual should  have  an  early  report  indicat- 
ing your  first  activity  and  its  results  as  well 
as  an  outline  of  your  plan  for  continued 
action,  and  some  indication  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  will  be  required  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  there  is  a  termination  of  services 
because  the  problem  is  solved,  or  because  you 
cannot  solve  it  and  must  refer  it  to  some 
other  agency  or  individual,  or  is  impossible 
of  solution  then  the  person  who  referred  the 
problem  to  you  should  be  informed  concern- 
ing the  final  disposition  of  the  case.  It  makes 
no  difference  about  the  importance  of  the 
person  who  referred  the  problem  to  you 
originally  and  whether  or  not  that  person  is 


a  political  or  social  power  in  the  community; 
all  sources  of  referral  should  be  treated  alike. 

On  this  continent  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  messenger  boy  of  today 
may  be  our  political  or  social  boss  of  to- 
morrow. No  one  is  so  unimportant  that  his 
good  will  can  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
carelessness  and  indifference.  Our  only  stock 
in  trade — that  can  be  called  permanent 
capitalization — is  made  up  of  the  good  will 
of  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation. 
The  essentials  of  good  will  consist  of  the 
confidence  of  individuals  regardless  of  their 
position  in  the  social,  economic  and  political 
order.  We  cannot  afford  any  action  that  will 
destroy  the  confidence  of  any  person  any 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  fail  in  reaching 
the  objectives  desired  by  the  people  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  serve.  Confidence  is  also 
the  end  result  of  rendering  faithful  service 
to  your  neighbor  and  your  community  and 
of  keeping  the  terms  of  every  contract  re- 
gardless of  how  much  effort  is  required. 

Rehabilitation  Objective:  What  is  the  real 
problem  in  the  individual's  life  that  justifies 
the  existence  of  an  association  or  a  rehabilita- 
tion agency  to  serve  that  person.  That  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  of  many  workers  for  the 
blind.  The  answers  vary  considerably  but 
usually  go  something  like  this:  "Our  purpose 
is  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  blind", 
or  "Our  purpose  is  to  provide  the  blind  with 
the  things  to  which  they  are  entitled",  or 
"We  see  to  it  that  the  blind  get  what  is 
coming  to  them",  or  "Our  job  is  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves."  It  is  easy  for 
a  worker  to  elaborate  at  considerable  length 
on  any  one  of  these  statements  and  I  believe 
we  have  all  approached  the  problem  from 
one  of  these  points  of  view  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Analysis  of  the  problem,  however,  actually 
produces  a  little  different  answer  and  we 
find  that  the  real  loss  sustained  by  an  in- 
dividual who  becomes  blind  is  the  loss  of 
confidence  by  the  public  in  the  ability  of 
that  person  to  function  in  a  normal  occupa- 
tion. When  sighed  persons  look  upon  the 
loss  of  sight  in  the  same  analytical  manner 
as  they  look  upon  the  acquisition  of  excess 
weight  or  the  accumulation  of  years,  they 
will  not  apiproach  it  with  the  complete 
paralysis  of  reason  which  now  exists.  Fear 
in   its  various  forms  will  disappear  and  the 
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newly  blinded  person  as  well  as  his  sighted 
neighbor  will  analyze  the  situation  calmly 
and  logically.  If  the  blind  person  could  seek 
and  find  employment  for  his  abilities  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  he  was  sighted,  he 
would  not  require  the  services  of  any  agency. 
This  loss  of  confidence  and  its  replacement 
with  fear  dominates  the  blind  person  as  well 
as  the  sighted  members  of  the  community  and 
the  elimination  of  fear  benefits  everybody  be- 
cause the  blind  person  of  tomorrow  is  our 
sighted  neighbor  of  today.  Establishing  con- 
fidence toward  blind  persons  in  the  minds  of 
sighted  persons  of  today  will  enable  the  blind 
persons  of  tomorrow  to  solve  their  problem 
with  minimum  difficulty.  When  the  public 
has  confidence  in  blind  persons  then  we  re- 
ceive invitations  from  employers  to  place 
blind  persons  in  jobs  and  in  professions  build- 
ing noimal  annual  incomes. 

Every  activity  of  an  agency  or  an  individual 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  effect  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  blind  persons. 
Any  activity  that  exploits  the  limitations,  in- 
competencies and  helplessness  of  blind  persons 
is  simply  perpetuating  the  point  of  view 
which  began  in  the  stone-age,  and  which 
unfortunately  is  still  with  us  in  many  places. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  the  world 
when  survival  was  dependent  upon  physical 
perfection,  blindness  became  labelled  as  a 
total  disability  because  the  person  who  lost 
his  sight  could  not  hunt  food  or  defend 
himself  against  an  enemy  and  the  condition 
resulted  in  early  death.  Today  neither  the 
survival  of  the  individual,  his  integrity  nor 
his  self-respect  is  dependent  upon  physical 
perfection.  One  person  trades  services  with 
another  and  as  a  result  the  various  types  of 
physical  impairment  neither  shortens  life 
nor  reduces  neighborly  cooperation  as  in  the 
stone-age  period;  but  we  still  use  stone-age 
terminology.  Any  activity  or  philosophy  that 
perpetuates  the  stone-age  point  of  view 
should  be  eliminated;  any  activity  which 
properly  emphasizes  the  skills  of  individuals 
and  proves  that  the  loss  of  sight  is  not  a 
total  disability  should  be  continued. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind  person  is  in 
large  measure  primarily  a  matter  of  rehabili- 
tating, or  educating  public  opinion.  The  neg- 
ative attitude  of  the  sighted  public  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  education  by  the  street  mendicant 
and  the  emotional  pressures  exerted  to  un- 


necessarily subsidize  industry  and  commercial 
business  when  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
inadequate  skills  of  the  poor,  helpless  blind 
person.  In  similar  fashion  the  rehabilitation 
of  public  opinion  requires  demonstration  and 
even  greater  publicity  of  successful  individuals 
in  normal  occupations,  and  the  wide  adver- 
tising of  these  successes.  It  is  easier  for  the 
average  sighted  person  to  believe  in  the  in- 
competency and  helplessness  of  blind  persons 
than  it  is  to  believe  in  their  ability  to  func- 
tion in  a  normal  occupation.  This  negative 
conviction  is  traditional  and  is  fixed  in  the 
person's  mind  by  experiences  of  his  own 
when  temporarily  closed  in  by  dense  fog,  or 
at  night  in  his  own  home  when  there  is  a 
short  circuit  in   the  electric  lighting  system. 

All  of  us  have  been  asked  the  question, 
"what  can  a  blind  person  do?",  and  we  are 
inclined  to  expond  at  considerable  length  in 
answering  this  question.  Actually  the  answer 
is  a  very  short  simple  second  question  "what 
will  you  let  the  blind  person  do?"  Rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  persons  does  not  consist  of  the 
creation  of  new  specialized  jobs  designed  to 
fit  their  alleged  peculiar  limitations.  There 
are  more  established  jobs  in  every  community 
which  do  not  require  sight  than  there  are 
competent  blind  persons  to  fill  them.  How- 
ever, the  persons  controlling  these  jobs  must 
be  educated  in  every  possible  way,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  look  upon  blindness  simply 
as  a  change  in  physical  condition  and  not  as 
a  calamity  which  must  be  approached  only 
under  extreme  emotional  pressure. 

Publicity:  Some  people  might  call  this 
phase  of  our  activity  education  of  the  public 
but  a  rose  by  any  other  name  smells  just  as 
sweet  and  has  just  as  many  thorns.  Too 
many  of  our  professional  staff  members  work 
in  air-tight  compartments  and  seem  to  think 
they  should  hide  the  light  of  their  work 
under  a  bushel.  When  we  restrict  our  con- 
tacts with  the  community  to  those  occasions 
which  are  concerned  only  with  an  individual 
problem  or  when  we  are  in  immediate  need 
of  cooperation,  we  always  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  the  necessary  assistance.  The  slogan  of 
one  very  successful  manufacturer  applies 
equally  well  to  our  work;  "eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  continuing  success."  Most 
people  will  accept  an  idea  or  a  philosophy 
about  a  strange  subject  much  more  easily 
when  they  are  not  under  pressure  to  buy  that 
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idea.  The  members  of  a  business  or  profes- 
sional club  will  have  open  minds  to  a  positive 
philosophy  concerning  blind  persons  if  they 
are  not  requested  to  contribute  immediately 
either  money  or  services  to  an  activity. 

A  labor  union  group  will  accept  informa- 
tion about  blind  workers  in  their  industries 
with  comparative  ease  but  may  have  more 
resistance  to  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  if 
they  are  informed  that  the  objective  of  the 
presentation  is  to  secure  their  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  blind  workers.  The  members  of 
a  Sunday  School  class  and  the  students  in 
grade,  high  schools  and  colleges  have  open 
minds  to  social  philosophies  provided  the 
material  is  given  them  on  an  entertaining, 
informational  basis.  Articles  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  various  types 
of  radio  programs  all  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  cooperation  within  a  community 
when  the  materials  are  presented  in  an  in- 
teresting and  infomaative  manner.  We  might 
call  this  type  of  publicity  an  infiltration  of 
ideas  into  the  minds  of  our  sighted  neighbors. 

The  planned,  systematic  distribution  of 
social  philosophy  within  the  community  paves 
the  highway  of  cooperation  and  enables  the 
organization  to  travel  smoothly  and  easily 
toward  the  objectives  which  must  be  achieved 
for  each  blind  person  in  that  community. 
Sometimes  we  approach  the  subject  of  pub- 
licity as  though  it  were  a  disgrace  to  even 
entertain  the  word.  Perhaps  some  of  us  are 
afraid  to  call  attention  to  our  existence  for 
one  reason  or  another.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  certainly  it  is  time  for  a  housecleaning. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  in  recent  years  the 
term  propaganda  has  come  into  ill  repute  and 
some  persons  thoughtlessly  believe  that  propa- 
ganda and  publicity  are  synonymous. 

The  name  of  the  agency  for  the  blind 
and  the  activities  of  successful  blind  persons 
should  be  as  well  known  in  every  household 
as  is  the  trade  name  of  the  most  popular 
commodity  used  in  the  community.  When 
we  have  so  influenced  the  people  in  a  com- 
munity by  our  publicity  that  any  reputable 
program  receives  support  with  minimum 
specialized  campaign  effort,  then  we  are 
doing  a  reasonably  good  job  of  education. 
When  the  members  of  a  city  council  approve 
a  city  ordnance  without  much  debate,  or  the 
Community  Chest  organization  and  the  State 
legislature  asks  only  the  question,  "are  you 


sure  this  is  enough  money  for  your  pur- 
poses?", and  when  the  members  of  these 
various  groups  are  able  to  say,  "you  don't 
have  to  tell  me  about  that  activity,  I  already 
know  about  it  and  am  in  favor  of  it"  then 
we  know  that  our  publicity,  or  if  you  prefer 
our  education,  of  the  public  is  reasonably 
sound. 

Publicity  is  something  which  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered only  in  concentrated  doses  during 
a  "week  for  the  handicapped",  or  a  "week 
for  the  blind",  or  just  prior  to  a  community 
chest  drive,  or  the  meeting  of  the  appropria- 
tion committee  of  the  state  legislature.  It 
produces  the  best  results  when  carried  on  day- 
to-day  the  year  'round.  The  entire  community 
is  being  educated  along  negative  lines  every 
minute  that  the  mendicant  is  on  the  streets, 
and  our  publicity  must  be  a  steady  positive 
presentation  to  the  community,  state,  and  the 
nation  if  we  are  to  neutralize  the  bad  effects 
and  maintain  the  cooperation  of  our  neigh- 
bors on  a   teamwork  basis. 

Agency  Functions: 

1.  Public:  During  the  past  few  years  the 
tax  supported  or  public  agencies  have  ex- 
panded to  a  considerable  extent  and  some 
unnecessary  friction  has  developed  among 
public  agencies  and  also  among  public  and 
private  agencies.  An  inadequately  financed 
organization  may  indicate  jealousy  toward  a 
comparatively  well  financed  organization, 
and  some  public  agencies  may  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  service  field  in  order  to  justify 
increasing  appropriations.  There  are  some 
very  definite  functions  which  naturally  fall 
into  the  scope  of  the  public  agency  where 
services  can  be  rendered  with  maximum 
benefit  to  blind  persons.  In  general  these 
services  might  be  called  the  educational  and 
social  services.  Among  them  are:  i)  main- 
taining a  current  register  of  all  blind  persons, 
2)  ascertaining  their  needs  and  developing 
methods  of  meeting  those  needs  directly  and 
through  all  resources  within  the  state,  3) 
operating  schools,  4)  financing  services  for 
prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of 
sight,  and  5)  promoting  favorable  public  at- 
titude toward  blind  persons. 

Rehabilitation  services  fall  within  the  over- 
all educational  field  of  activities.  In  general 
these  services  do  not  have  to  be  rendered  on 
an  emergency  basis  and  do  not  require  the 
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flexibility  of  commercial  and  industrial  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  friction  among  the  agencies 
seems  to  derive  from  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  functions  of  the  rehabilitation  agency. 
The  present  rehabilitation  law  is  not  a  pub- 
lic health  measure,  a  public  assistance  pro- 
gram, an  occupational  therapy  or  recreation 
program,  nor  an  employer  of  clients'  skills. 
The  public  rehabilitation  agency  for  the 
blind  is  a  guidance  service.  It  is  a  purchaser 
of  the  services  required  by  an  individual  to 
neutralize  the  impact  of  blindness  on  the  life 
of  the  individual  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
become  an  active  contributing  member  of 
the  community.  The  rehabilitation  counselor 
secures  his  primary  information  about  em- 
ployable blind  persons  from  all  sources  in 
the  community.  The  counselor  buys  a  physical 
examination,  a  specialist  examination,  the 
necessary  medical  and  surgical  services,  and 
the  prosthetic  devices  that  will  eliminate, 
reduce,  or  stabilize  the  impairment  of  the 
blind  person.  He  also  buys  psychological  tests 
and  any  other  diagnostic  services  that  will 
aid  both  the  client  and  the  counselor  in 
mapping  out  the  highway  over  which  the 
employable  client  will  travel  in  returning 
to  his  normal  way  of  life.  The  counselor 
conducts  an  educational  campaign  by  calling 
upon  employers  and  buyers  of  skills  in  his 
community  and  securing  the  cooperation  of 
these  persons  in  purchasing  the  skills  of  his 
client.  He  also  buys  the  training  and  when 
necessary  the  tools  that  the  client  requires 
to  qualify  for  and  to  function  in  the  agreed 
upon   occupation. 

The  rehabilitation  agency  as  such  does  not 
operate  a  hospital,  a  psychiatric  clinic,  an 
adjustment  and  vocational  training  service, 
and  does  not  employ  the  blind  person  in 
any  business  industry,  or  profession.  The 
relationship  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
to  the  other  public  and  private  agencies  is 
in  the  establishment  of  cooperation.  There 
are  many  variations  of  opinion  concerning 
the  concept  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  functions  of  the 
counselor.  For  the  purposes  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  cooperation  with  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  in  the  community, 
we  might  consider  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor as  a  sales  engineer  of  the  skills  of  his 
clients  and  as  a  traffic  director  between  the 
community  resources  and  the  blind. 


The  availability  of  public  funds  to  the 
rehabilitation  agency  for  case  services  enables 
the  counselor  to  play  the  role  of  banker  for 
the  client  in  purchasing  services  for  which 
funds  are  required  and  which  the  client  is 
eligible  to  receive.  The  rehabilitation  agency 
cannot  make  the  required  services  available 
to  the  client  unless  the  community  has  well 
organized  and  well  operated  private  businesses 
and  social  services  in  many  fields.  In  general 
the  functions  which  are  best  performed  by 
the  rehabilitation  agency  under  present  day 
conditions  seem  to  be  those  that  can  be 
rendered  on  a  consultative,  guidance,  diag- 
nostic and  coordinating  basis  in  which  the 
agency  serves  as  a  source  of  information,  in- 
spiration and  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
the  personal  day-to-day  services  required  by 
the  client. 

Most  public  agency  administrators  are  in- 
formed by  administration  lawyers  that  they 
can  only  do  the  things  that  are  specifically 
indicated  in  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
all  government  units  find  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish very  rigid  controls  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  One  of  the  unfortunate  results 
of  this  interpretation  is  the  belief  that  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  public  funds  are 
synonymous  with  the  case  service  needs  of 
the  individual. 

2.  Private:  The  private  social  service 
agencies  in  a  community  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  public  agencies  in  that 
they  are  not  restricted  in  their  procedures, 
policies  and  operating  methods  by  laws  that 
cannot  possibly  meet  every  conceivable  need. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  private  agency 
can  be  kept  informed  at  all  times  of  the 
community  needs  and  can  adjust  their  policies 
and  financial  procedures  concurrently  with 
changing  conditions.  The  only  restriction  on 
the  private  agency's  financial  policy  is  that 
of  conforming  to  proven,  good  business  prin- 
ciples and  keeping  inviolate  its  trusteeship 
to  the  community. 

Private  agencies  can  and  must  provide  the 
actual  daily  case  services  required  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  This  may  in- 
clude everything  from  basic  morale  building 
to  the  actual  employment  of  the  individual 
and  the  maintenance  of  proper  public  opin- 
ion and  attitude  toward  blind  persons.  The 
private  agency  for  the  blind  can  operate 
commercial  and  industrial  businesses  in  full 
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competition  with  sighted  commercial  busi- 
nesses in  similar  fields.  They  can  give  the 
individual  occupational  and  recreational 
therapy  and  other  services,  which  build  the 
morale  of  blind  persons,  without  fear  of 
incurring  criticism  of  government  auditors  or 
legislators  who  have  no  time  to  analyze,  study, 
or  become  familiar  with  the  long  rangs  re- 
sults of  a  program. 

One  of  the  major  roles  of  the  private 
agency  is  that  of  pioneering  an  activity  and 
validating  the  need  and  the  methods  re- 
quired to  secure  satisfactory  results.  When 
a  particular  service  is  of  such  character  that 
it  can  be  provided  more  adequately  and  com- 
pletely through  the  use  of  public  funds,  then 
the  private  agency  should  relinquish  that 
activity  to  the  public  agency  and  should 
help  the  public  agency  in  securing  the  au- 
thority and  the  funds  for  that  purpose.  The 
private  agency  can  then  use  the  funds  thus 
released  to  pioneer  another  service  and  in 
this  way  eventually  the  entire  field  is 
covered  by  the  cooperative  non-competitive 
services  of  both  agencies.  The  private  agency 
usually  has  the  basic  job  of  developing  public 
opinion  whereas  the  public  agency  usually 
follows  public  opinion  and  does  not  blaze 
a  trail.  Both  types  of  organization  are  essen- 
tial to  each  other  and  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  total  results. 

Maximum  Use  of  Public  Funds:  Competi- 
tion between  public  and  private  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  providing  identical  services  is 
disastrous  to  the  blind  individual.  There  is: 
i)  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  where 
responsibility  rests,  2)  inadequate  financial 
support  by  state  legislatures  and  the  con- 
tributing public  to  both  types  of  agencies 
because  each  expects  the  other  to  supply  the 
need,  3)  competition  between  staff  members 
for  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  specific 
service  to  the  client,  and  4)  limitation  in  the 
variety  of  services  because  both  agencies  con- 
centrate on  the  competitive  aspect  rather 
than  on  the  needs  of  the  clients,  and  no  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  continuing  analysis  of 
service  requirements. 

It  is  time  that  agreement  was  reached  as 
to  the  types  of  service  that  can  best  be  pro- 
vided through  public  funds,  and  private 
agencies  should  assist  public  agencies  to 
secure  adequate  funds  and  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  services  agreed  upon.  This  will  make 


maximum  use  of  public  funds  and  facilities 
and  there  will  still  be  ample  need  for  all  the 
private  funds  and  services  that  can  be 
secured.  For  example,  if  we  agree  that  the 
public  agency  should  maintain  a  continuing 
registration  or  census  of  blind  persons,  pro- 
vide funds  for  rehabilitation  services  and 
provide  recorded  and  raised  type  literature, 
as  well  as  financial  aid  to  unemployable 
blind  individuals;  then  we  should  help  the 
public  agency  do  these  things  in  as  complete 
a  manner  as  possible  and  private  agency 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  duplicate  these 
functions   of   the   public  agency. 

No  Service  or  Agency  is  Isolated:  Many 
administrators  of  public  and  private  agencies 
approach  their  daily  jobs  as  though  they 
were  working  on  an  island  with  no  possible 
contact  with  any  other  place  on  earth.  Our 
various  agencies  can  no  more  work  on  this 
basis  than  an  individual  can  live  as  a  self- 
sufficient  "Robinson  Crusoe"  in  a  com- 
munity. Just  as  individuals  are  interdepend- 
ent upon  one  another  in  the  exchange  of 
services;  agencies  are  also  interdependent  on 
each  other  in  order  that  any  one  of  them  can 
fulfill  its  moral  and  legal  responsibility  in 
the  community.  The  rehabilitation  counselor 
can  be  the  most  expert  person  in  his  field 
and  yet  his  results  will  be  nil  if  he  cannot 
secure  and  hold  the  confidence,  good  will  and 
positive  cooperation  of  other  agencies  in 
his  community.  The  agencies  which  operate 
workshops,  conduct  recreation  and  other 
morale  building  services  cannot  possibly  raise 
enough  funds  from  contributions  within  their 
areas  to  meet  the  total  service  needs,  and 
public  resources  are  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence. Other  private  agencies  organized  for 
specific  purposes  are  also  essential  to  their 
existence  and  to  the  solution  of  community 
problems. 

The  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  is  not 
a  package  of  services  that  can  be  separated 
from  all  the  other  life  in  the  community,  but 
it  has  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  pro- 
gram of  every  agency  and  of  every  individual. 
If  we  agree  that  the  end  result  must  be  the 
absorption  of  the  individual  into  the  life  of 
the  community;  that  loss  of  sight  is  only  a 
change  in  physical  characteristics;  and  that 
we  wish  to  reduce  its  importance  in  the 
individual's  life,  then  all  the  resources  of  the 
community  are  necessary  to  secure  the  objec- 
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live.  It  has  often  been  said  that  man  can- 
not Hve  alone.  It  is  equally  true  that  no 
one  agency,  public  or  private,  can  survive 
and  meet  its  assumed  community  obligations 
without  cooperation  and  good  teamwork  with 
all  other  individuals  and  agencies. 

Use  of  other  agencies: 

1.  Employment  Service:  This  agency  has 
contact  with  employers  all  over  the  country 
and  the  public  is  constantly  being  urged  to 
register  its  labor  requirements  with  this 
agency.  Although  the  various  local  offices 
cannot  afford  to  have  specialists  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  each  office,  yet  the  director  and 
the  staff  members  are  always  glad  to  inform 
the  agency  for  the  blind  staff  about  current 
employment  possibilities  in  every  field. 

If  we  know  that  a  certain  manufacturer  of 
metal  goods,  for  instance,  has  a  labor  short- 
age in  the  foundry  or  in  the  welding  de- 
partment where  the  jobs  are  not  suitable 
for  blind  persons,  the  information  pro- 
\'ides  us  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
call  upon  the  management  of  that  factory 
and  suggest  the  promotion  of  a  sighted 
worker  to  one  of  these  jobs,  when  such  a 
transfer  will  make  a  job  available  that  is 
suitable  for  a  blind  person  as  a  machine 
operator,  assembly-man,  or  packer.  In  similar 
fashion  a  laundry  may  indicate  a  shortage 
of  inspectors  and  the  transfer  of  a  sighted 
worker  from  mangle  operation  or  shake-out 
process  may  be  effected  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  a  blind  person.  Jobs  can  also  be 
developed  in  offices  where  the  employer  has 
clerical  jobs  that  can  be  performed  without 
sight  and  he  can  be  interested  in  promoting 
a  dictaphone-typist,  switchboard  operator,  or 
a  receptionist;  thus  making  an  opening  for  a 
qualified   blind  person. 

2.  Good  Will  and  Salvation  Army:  These 
agencies  provide  many  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  good  work  habits  and  also 
provide  basic  training  for  industrial  employ- 
ment. Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  blind 
person  is  finally  employed  in  a  furniture 
factory,  in  shoe  repairing,  in  sewing  machine 
operation  in  a  textile  processing  plant;  all  the 
various  processes  incident  to  the  salvaging  of 
cast-off  materials  in  these  agencies  provide 
opportunity  for  basic  training  of  prospective 
blind  industrial  workers.  The  sales  rooms  of 
these  agencies  provide  opportunity  for  train- 


ing blind  persons  in  meeting  the  public  even 
though  the  blind  person  may  not  run  a  store 
and  may  eventually  become  an  insurance 
agent  or  a  house-to-house  salesman. 

3.  Workshops:  There  are  approximately 
110  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  in  addition  to  the  various  other  types 
of  sheltered  shops  for  the  cardiac,  the 
amputee  and  tubercular  individual.  The 
rehabilitation  agent  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
either  the  training  or  the  permanent  employ- 
ment possibilities  of  these  facilities. 

4.  Service  Clubs:  Every  service  club,  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  membership  has  com- 
munity interest  programs  and  is  always  ready 
to  give  consideration  to  any  practical  activity 
that  will  enhance  its  prestige  and  interest  its 
members.  These  clubs  are  always  ready  to 
appoint  committees  that  will  work  intel- 
ligently, constructively  and  in  a  positive  man- 
ner with  the  rehabilitation  counselor  in  the 
solution  of  specific  problems  for  individuals 
and  in  the  continued  education  of  the  public 
to  assure  constant  cooperation.  These  clubs, 
which  include  those  for  women  and  those  for 
men,  provide  a  bottomless  reservoir  of  local 
community  cooperation.  Any  rehabilitation 
counselor  can  increase  his  strength  and  his 
results  many-fold  by  the  aggi-essive  use  of  all 
the  service  clubs  in  his  area.  In  similar 
manner  labor  unions,  fraternal  organizations, 
church  societies,  women's  social  clubs,  farm- 
ers' organizations,  etc.,  all  provide  resources 
that  are  valuable  to  the  rehabilitation 
counselor. 

To  secure  cooperation  from  all  these 
agencies  and  organizations  simply  requires 
that  the  rehabilitation  counselor  be  honest, 
sincere  and  frank  in  all  his  dealings  with 
them.  He  must  keep  them  informed  of  in- 
teresting activities  in  the  problems  they  have 
assumed  and  always  give  them  full  credit  for 
their  participation. 

Competition  for  Credit:  A  visitor  to  one 
agency  for  the  blind  that  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  achievement  commented  as  fol- 
lows to  a  friend:  "The  thing  that  startled 
and  impressed  me  most  in  that  organization 
was  the  fact  that  even'  staff  member  praised 
the  work  of  all  the  other  staff  members  but 
said  nothing  about  his  own  job."  That  basic 
principle  accounts  for  much  of  the  inter- 
departmental teamwork  and  coordination 
that  has  resulted  in  a  world-wide  reputation 
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for  the  organization.  One  member  of  the 
staff  stated  that  during  his  ten  years  of 
service  he  had  never  once  heard  one  staff 
member  criticize  another  member  of  the  staff. 
If  this  same  spirit  and  philosophy  could  be 
injected  and  maintained  between  the  agen- 
cies in  every  one  of  our  States,  perhaps  many 
of  our  difficulties  would  vanish. 

We  have  too  much  competition  for  credit 
between  organizations  and  between  workers 
within  the  same  agency.  We  seem  to  be 
dominated  or  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  our 
work  is  not  good  enough  to  speak  for  itself 
and  we  must  throw  a  spotlight  upon  every 
little  deed  for  fear  someone  will  not  recog- 
nize our  importance  in  the  organization  or 
in  the  community.  We  must  talk  in  large 
numbers;  the  word  millions  means  more  than 
thousands  and  the  word  thousands  is  much 
more  important  than  hundreds.  We  have 
developed  a  philosophy  that  says  in  effect 
that  an  agency  will  survive  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  advertise  its  activities  and 
publicize  its  results  in  greater  numbers. 

In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  the  counselor 
takes  credit  for  rendering  certain  services  and 
finding  a  job  for  the  individual.  He  hesitates 
to  call  upon  another  public  or  private  agency 
for  cooperation  because  that  organization 
may  try  to  steal  some  of  his  credit  for  the 
final  result.  If  another  agency  is  called  upon 
then  it  broadcasts  its  participation  and  dis- 
parages the  work  of  the  counselor  and  points 


with  scorn  to  his  activities  saying,  "if  it 
weren't  for  us  the  person  wouldn't  have  the 
job."  We  sometimes  forget  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  credit  to  go  around  if 
each  organization  and  each  worker  functions 
in  an  objective  manner  and  does  that  part  of 
the  job  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

Competition  for  credit  usually  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  people  we  are  supposed 
to  serve.  It  is  very  much  like  a  ball  that  is 
hit  into  the  air  and  two  or  three  players 
make  a  dash  for  it,  there  is  a  head-on-colli- 
sion, the  players  are  knocked  out;  the  ball 
falls  to  the  ground  and  the  team  loses  the 
game.  Competition  for  credit  in  a  community 
eventually  results  in  the  blind  person  losing 
the  game  because  the  public  withholds  ade- 
quate support  from  all  the  organizations  and 
waits  until  the  atmosphere  clears  and  there 
is  some  indication  as  to  which  organization 
should  be  supported.  It  is  axiomatic  with 
both  state  and  federal  legislatures  that,  "we 
will  withhold  support  on  this  program  for 
the  blind  until  these  people  get  together  and 
agree  as  to  what  they  actually  want  and 
need."  We  have  been  paying  this  price  for 
the  last  fifty  years. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  developed  a 
more  mature  point  of  view  and  become 
harmonious  members  of  a  community  family 
in  order  that  the  innocent  victims  of  our 
competition  shall  be  adequately  rehabilitated. 


BETTER  COOPERATION  IN  THE  REHABILITATION  PROCESS  AS  IT 
AFFECTS  THE  WORKSHOPS 

MISS  M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 

Social  Service,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  title.  Better  Cooperation  in  the  Re- 
habilitation Process  as  it  Affects  the  Work- 
Shops,  sounds  a  fine  note  of  confidence.  It 
assumes  we  have  cooperation  and  all  we  need 
is  to  improve  upon  it.  How  comforting  it 
would  be  if  that  were  wholly  true! 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  service 
wherein  cooperation  in  the  larger  sense  is 
more  essential  and  perhaps  less  consciously 
practiced  than  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
as  it  relates  to  the  shops.  It  would  be  foolish 
too  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  co- 
operation without  drawing  in  the  consequent 


factors  of  coordination  and  integration. 

It  is  not  enough  to  operate  jointly,  but  a 
common  approach  and  unity  of  action  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  use  effectively  the  many 
skills  and  services  required  to  round  out 
a  sound  program. 

An  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  place 
which  the  shop  fills  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Process  and  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  such  a  service  cannot  help 
but  point  up  the  obvious  need  of  these 
three  elements. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  co- 
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operation,  coordination  and  integration  can- 
not apply  to  one  area  of  operation.  They 
should  and  must  be  actively  spread  to  in- 
clude the  community,  aflfiliated  agencies,  both 
public  and  private.  Business,  labor,  inter- 
agency programing,  staff  and  client  must  be 
considered  in  successful  over-all  planning. 

In  the  work  shop  phase  of  rehabilitation, 
the  skills  of  various  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  must  be  focused  upon  the 
problem.  Doctor,  nurse,  social  worker,  coun- 
selor, occupational  therapist,  recreational 
worker,  shop  manager,  supervisor,  merchan- 
diser and  salesman  are  all  important  cogs  in 
the  ultimate  rehabilitation  of  the  client. 
Lack  of  a  common  approach  and  unity  of 
action  amongst  them  may  seriously  impede, 
if  not  wholly  negate  the  service  which  the 
shop  has  to  offer. 

The  shop  alone  cannot  be  expected  to 
adjust  the  blind  man  to  discouragement, 
bitterness  or  whatever  his  particular  problem 
may  be.  If  necessary  he  must  first  receive 
competent  professional  help  and  guidance, 
before  the  shop  may  undertake  to  play  an 
effective  role  in  his  rehabilitation. 

What  IS  the  role  of  the  sheltered  shop  as 
we  see  it  today?  In  brief,  it  is  that  part  of 
the  over-all  rehabilitation  process  which  offers 
the  handicapped  person  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  one  of  the  prime  needs  of  mankind, 
useful  employment. 

Mankind,  however,  does  not  come  packaged 
nor  by  the  yard  but  by  the  piece.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  blind  population  as  the  seeing. 
It  is  these  vastly  differing  and  individual 
"pieces"  whom  we  must  be  prepared  to  serve 
in  the  work  shop  program. 

The  sheltered  shop  to  which  these  very 
different  individuals  may  be  referred,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  Rehabilitation  or  Training 
Center.  In  fact  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  old  title.  Sheltered  Shop,  be  dropped, 
substituting  Rehabilitation  Center  in  its 
place.  This  idea  would  seem  to  have  merit 
though  the  name  by  which  we  choose  to  call 
our  rose  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that 
the  blind  man  shall  be  able  to  seek  and 
find,  within  its  walls  or  services,  a  high 
degree  of  coordinated  medical,  professional 
and  technical  teaching  and  training  service. 
It  is  the  sum  total  of  these  combined  ele- 
ments of  rehabilitation  which  offer  him  the 
opportunity  to  develop  his  personal  skills  to 


the  maximum  of  his  own  capabilities. 

In  a  sound  workshop  program  there  should 
be  provision  for  the  sub-standard  worker  as 
well  as  the  potentially  employable.  Each 
should  be  able  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
area  of  his  competence  whether  it  be  Oc- 
cupational Therapy,  Work  Therapy  or  In- 
dustrial Employment. 

Occupational  Therapy  is,  as  you  know, 
therapy  or  cure  through  occupation.  Cure  to 
be  considered  in  direct  relationship  to  medi- 
cal care.  It  has  no  relation  to  productivity  or 
earnings. 

Work  Therapy  as  its  name  implies  is  work 
activity  planned  for  remedial  and  vocational 
value.  It  is  intended  as  a  first  step  toward 
fitting  the  client  for  employment. 

Industrial  employment  is  the  advanced 
function  of  the  work  shop.  Here  under  con- 
ditions reasonably  comparable  to  normal  in- 
dustry the  blind  worker,  fully  adjusted  and 
vocationally  trained,  is  offered  an  opportunity 
to  perfect  his  skills  to  the  point  of  outside 
placement. 

It  is  costly  to  maintain  all  three  of  these 
services.  If  funds  do  not  permit  then  the 
agency  must  choose  with  care  the  type  of 
sheltered  employment  best  geared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  our  yard  stick,  cooperation,  co- 
ordination and  integration.  A  scrambling  to- 
gether of  these  very  different  groups  without 
proper  identification  will  destroy  the  recog- 
nized value  of  all  three. 

There  are  approximately  five  hundred  so- 
called  sheltered  shops  over  the  country,  lOO 
of  which  are  concerned  with  work  for  the 
blind. 

Many  of  these  shops  for  the  blind  have 
been  in  existence  over  a  period  of  years. 
Many  represent  the  best  in  modern  methods 
of  rehabilitation.  In  the  aggregate,  however, 
there  still  remains  a  serious  absence  of  com- 
monly accepted  and  applied  definitions  or 
accurate  descriptions  of  services.  There  is  a 
wide  diversity  of  types  and  qualities  of  serv- 
ice and  few,  if  any,  standards  have  been 
universally   agreed    upon. 

Too  often  shops  have  mushroomed  through 
the  promotion  of  well  meaning  but  perhaps 
not  wholly  informed  groups.  Considered 
thought  has  not  been  given  to  community 
needs  nor  to  proper  programing.  Existing 
services    may    have    been    overlooked    or   by- 
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passed.  Perhaps  a  program  which  has  proved 
successful  elsewhere  has  been  imported  and 
superimposed,  without  due  regard  to  the 
local  situation.  The  end  result  is  a  jumble 
of  duplicated  services  from  which  the  blind 
man  must  choose. 

Choose  is  a  poor  word.  Lack  of  purpose 
in  such  organizing  may  completely  block  the 
blind  man  from  the  occupation  of  his  choice 
or  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  it.  Instead, 
he  must  accept  the  limited  pattern  set  by 
the  agency  or  remain  idle. 

We  have  touched  briefly  and  with  consider- 
able simplification  upon  the  need  for  a  com- 
mon approach  and  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  and  professional  elements  of  the 
workshop  program.  Over  simplification  has 
been  necessary  for  time  does  not  permit  the 
enormous  detail  involved  in  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 

We  must  move  on  to  the  proof  of  our 
pudding,  the  results  of  the  specialized  serv- 
ices Ave  have  been  considering,  which  should 
lead  us  to  concrete  work  opportunity  for  our 
blind  client  in  the  shop  setting. 

Now,  it  is  essential  to  think  in  terms  of 
work  performance,  a  high  standard  of  work- 
manship and  last  but  not  least  the  sale  of 
finished  merchandise.  Without  sales  a  veiy 
vital  part  of  incentive  and  effort  is  lost. 

The  rehabilitation  process  as  it  applies  in 
the  actual  workshop  picture  is  perhaps  a 
little  simpler  to  see.  Joint  operation  and 
unity  of  action  becomes  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  procedure. 

There  must  be  close  cooperation  and  bal- 
ance of  action  between  the  acceptance  and 
understanding  of  the  client  by  doctor,  case 
worker  and  counselor  and  that  same  ac- 
ceptance and  understanding  translated  into 
the  scope  of  the  shop  manager  and  super- 
visor. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  shop 
manager  and  supervisor,  to  gradually  and 
without  anxiety  to  the  client,  impose  upon 
him  and  his  work  performance  certain  posi- 
tive disciplines  and  demands  so  that  he  may 
eventually  be  prepared  to  take  his  place  suc- 
cessfully in  either  productive  sheltered  em- 
ployment or  competitive  industry. 


Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  plaeed  upon 
the  need  for  careful  team  work  between  the 
professional  and  technically  trained  staff  in 
this  process  of  developing  a  well-adjusted 
capable  worker.  It  is  the  ultimate  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  in  the  shop  picture. 

We  seem  to  lose  sight  at  times  of  the  great 
dissei-\dce  we  do  our  blind  client  by  offering 
him  something  less  than  the  best  of  work 
methods  and  failing  to  hold  him  to  a  high 
level  of  work  performance,  workmanship  and 
productivity. 

The  workshop  is  a  prime  medium  for 
public  education  and  we  are  a  bit  ostrich-like 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  its  relation  to  the 
community  at  large. 

We,  who  maintain  shops  as  part  of  our 
service,  should  be  seriously  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  a  poor  standard  of  workmanship 
and  work  performance  promoted  by  undi- 
rected and  slip-shod  programs  keeps  the  in- 
dustrial buyer  ever  distrustful  of  blind  made 
merchandise.  Far  reaching  too  is  the  effect 
upon  the  potential  employer  who  observing 
this  very  unfortunate  presentation  of  the 
blind  man  and  his  work  will  look  with  grave 
doubt  upon  his  employability. 

In  closing  we  are  agreed  that  the  sheltered 
shop  though  only  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation 
process  is  a  very  vital  and  tangible  part  of 
the  total  program  for  the  blind. 

We  are  agreed  too,  that  a  successful  shop 
must  be  the  result  of  intelligent  and  tolerant 
cooperation,  coordination  and  integration  of 
community,  staff,  and  client;  each  playing 
their  part  in  the  best  of  modern  rehabilita- 
tion methods. 

Someone  has  asked: 

"Is  kindness  more  needed  than  independent 
men  and  women?" 

Or  again: 

"Which  is  more  precious,  a  sure  depend- 
ence or  adventure?" 

Let  us  offer  the  blind  man,  who  comes 
to  us  for  help,  the  greatest  possible  service 
within  our  professional  and  financial  struc- 
ture so  that  he  may  be  fully  and  competently 
equipped  to  .  answer  these  questions  for 
himself. 
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The  lengthening  of  the  life  span  through 
new  advances  in  medicine  has  given  us  a 
generation  of  the  aged  who  continue  into 
the  70's  and  8o's  but  has  posed  problems 
beyond  our  present  powers  to  solve.  The 
young  and  the  middle-aged  are  burdened 
with  an  unproductive  and  dependent,  a  help- 
less and  bewildered  segment  of  society  for 
whom  funds  are  insuflScient  to  provide  ade- 
quate care  and  services  and  facilities  are 
not  developed  to  relieve  the  tedium  and 
prevent  the  crushing  sense  of  being  unwel- 
come guests  in  the  family  of  the  community. 
Once  we  had  elderly  parents  and  grand- 
parents to  care  for;  now  we  have  in  addition 
great-grand-parents.  The  economy  of  the 
nation  is  not  geared  to  the  load  and  the 
knowledge  and  equipment  of  the  social  and 
welfare  agencies  are  not  equal  to  the  task.  It 
is  another  case  where  science  has  out-stripped 
the  human  element  and  left  us  confronted 
with  a  situation  of  atomic  energy  that  could 
destroy  us  before  we  are  prepared  to  turn 
it  to  humanitarian  use. 

There  is  a  new  term  among  doctors, 
"gereatrics",  which  means  the  study  of  the 
ailments  of  the  aged.  We  have  not  yet  found 
a  comparable  term  for  us  to  use  who  work 
to  alleviate  the  social  and  recreational  and 
psychological  troubles  of  the  older  people. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  integrated 
program  for  the  blind  who  are  elderly  beyond 
the  former  life  span  in  so  far  as  their  blind- 
ness is  a  determining  condition.  We  pro- 
vide as  a  matter  of  duty  for  the  young  blind 
and  the  middle-aged,  employable  and  rehabil- 
itable  blind  but  for  those  who  have  out- 
lived the  allotted  time,  we  have  little  more 
to  offer  than  what  one  prominent  worker 
called  "mere  glorified  visitation." 

Our  responsibility  to  the  aged  is  still 
undefined.  In  my  correspondence  with  au- 
thorities over  the  country  before  writing  this 
paper,  I  find  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion 
and  program.  I  find,  also,  a  startling  lack  of 
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information  and  deplorable  lack  of  plan. 

Miss   Evelyn   C.    McKay   says:    "There   are 
blind  people  who  grow  old  and  old  people 
who  grow  blind."  Each  category  presents  its 
own   difficulties.   Those  who   are   accustomed    | 
to    blindness    through    long    years    of    living  - 
with  it  find   themselves  decrepit  and  out  of 
tune  with  the  times  now  that  they  linger  on    | 
in  a  world  that  has  passed  them  by.  Those    ! 
who   have   had  sight   through  many  decades    \ 
and    then    find    themselves    groping    in    re-    ; 
sounding  caverns  of  blackness  at  an  age  when    | 
they    are    least    able    to    understand    it    and  / , 
accept  it  have  not  the  escape  of  death  which,    ; 
a  generation  ago,  would  have  removed  them     j 
from  our  rolls. 

Medical  care  has  prolonged  the  functional    i 
period   of   the  vital  organs   but  has  not  ac-     i 
complished  so  much  with  the  sensory  activi-     1 
ties.  As  a  result,  people  in  civilized  countries     I 
have    strong   hearts,    good    digestive    systems, 
and  active  muscles  into  the  ujDper  decades  but     j 
do  not  have  the  hearing,  the  nervous  control,     ' 
or   the   sight   to   get   the   most   out   of   these     ! 
grosser    body    performances.     The    machine     : 
runs,  a   little   haltingly  perhaps,  but   cannot     j 
guide  itself  or  maneuvre  safely  and  success-      I 
fully  in  modern  traffic.  Until  the  scientist  can      I 
give  to  human  beings  a  total  body  that  will 
carry   all   the   powers   of  youth   and   middle- 
age  on  into  the  8o's  and  go's,  pi^ovide  a  sort      ; 
of  "A'Vonderful  One-Horse-Shay"  constitution,      | 
we  who  look  after  the  needs  of  the  elderly      i 
must  take  counsel  with  ourselves  and  devise      ' 
ways  and  means  to  extend  our  ser\aces  ade- 
quately  and   as   a   matter   of  justice    to    the 
neglected  other  half  of  the  blind  population.      | 

The  weight  of  the  load  is  still  unknown. 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  in  his  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  age  distribution  among  the  blind, 
estimates  that  there  are  230,000  blind  in  the 
United  States  from  fifteen  years  on  and  that 
it  is  probable  that  110,000  of  these  are  over 
sixty-five.  In  Utah,  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  sample  but  not  conclusive,  there  are  regis- 
tered out  of  a  total  population  of  6ob,ooo, 
1250   blind    persons   from   eighteen   years   of 
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age  on.  The  distribution  is  as  follows:  From 
20 — 29,  men  20;  women  30;  30 — 39,  men  35; 
women  25;  40 — 49,  men  150;  women  110; 
50 — 59,  men  91;  women  30;  60 — 69,  men  145; 
-women  185;  70 — 79,  men  120;  women  165; 
80 — 89,  men  55;  women  70;  90 — 99,  men  5; 
Tvomen  5.  Total,  men  621;  women  620. 

The  mean  age  of  this  entire  group  is  64.9: 
for  purposes  of  discussion,  65.  That  indicates 
that  the  load  of  the  blind  balances  itself  so 
far  as  age  is  concerned,  at  65;  so  far  as  em- 
ployment, rehabilitation,  active  recreation, 
pre-vocational  training  and  all  the  ambula- 
tory services  go,  the  pivotal  age  would  be 
much  lower. 

Of  this  total  number,  8  men  and  4  women 
are  in  the  mental  hospital;  4  men  and  4 
women  are  in  the  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded; 10  men  and  9  women  are  in  the 
county  infirmaries;  25  men  and  45  women 
are  in  boarding  or  nursing  homes. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  Utah  pattern 
will  fit  more  or  less  snugly  into  the  statistics 
of  all  the  states,  especially  those  of  similar 
health  conditions,  racial  grouping,  and 
economy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  decade  prior 
to  the  65  apex,  although  containing  an  equal 
number  of  blind  people  are  approximately 
50  years  in  span  but  the  upper  period  is  only 
about  30.  In  other  words,  the  very  old  are 
intensively  concentrated  in  a  shortened  space 
of  time.  There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  in- 
terests, capabilities,  opportunities,  physical 
fitness,  learning  speed  and  motivation  in  this 
younger  section  and  a  stimulating  challenge 
and  quick  result  for  the  teacher,  trainer,  or 
social  worker.  With  the  aged,  however,  in- 
terests are  narrowed,  health  considerations 
are  more  acute,  learning  processes  are  re- 
tarded, motivation  is  restricted  to  slender 
limits,  the  natural  inertia  of  declining  years 
has  set  in,  and,  for  the  most  part,  life  has 
been  lived  already  and  there  is  little  future 
but  quiet  ease,  security,  and — 

"They   sink    to    the   grave   with    unperceived 
decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way." 

Another  thought  that  must  give  us  pause 
is  that  the  rolls  of  these  elderly  blind  change 
rapidly.  The  turnover  in  the  roster  is  great. 
The  obituaries  record  daily  the  names  of  these 
old  people  and  almost  daily  the  roster  of  the 


agency  acquires  new  names  to  take  their 
place.  Even  if  the  student  or  client  were 
capable,  physically,  mentally,  or  spiritually 
to  undertake  a  long-range  program  of  in- 
struction, readjustment  or  re-education,  ill 
health,  senility,  or  even  death  itself  might 
intervene  to  cut  short  the  service  and  set 
the  objective  at  naught. 

Too  often,  then,  the  worker  is  playing  with 
a  double-edged  sword.  She  has  to  concern 
heirself  with  those  who  often  would  have 
none  of  her;  and,  if  she  is  successful  in 
stirring  them  to  effort,  she  may  call  one  day 
to  find  that  fate  has  taken  over  and  that  she 
no  longer  has  a  problem.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  her  job  should  be  intensive  in  time 
and  plan.  The  immediate  need  is  her  cue. 
The  narrow  boundaries  of  necessary  and  help- 
ful aid  are  her  constricting  limitations. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  elderly? 
What  is  being  done  for  them  in  the  United 
States?  There  are  those  who  assert  frankly 
that  the  aged  blind  are  of  little  concern  to 
service  agencies  for  the  blind.  One  young 
man  in  a  training  course  for  workers  for  the 
blind,  after  a  long  series  of  lectures  on  what 
to  do  for  the  fit  and  alert  in  their  vigorous 
years,  put  his  conclusions  cruedly  but  dra- 
matically. When  someone  asked  what  about 
the  blind  who  could  not  work  or  contribute 
economically  to  society,  he  said:  "What  I  get 
out  of  this  course  is  that  all  the  equipment 
you  need  for  the  old  folks  is  a  shot-gun." 
More  delicately  stated,  the  correspondence  I 
have  had  for  this  paper  in  some  instances 
admits  that  there  is  really  little  to  do  for 
them  and  that  they  are  the  Avorry  of  the 
welfare  organizations  and  not  of  the  workers 
for  the  blind.  In  other  words,  they  are  old 
and  infirm  first  and  blind  merely  inciden- 
tally. Blindness  is  just  a  minor  ailment 
among  the  complications  of  disabilities  that 
are  old  age. 

Perhaps  the  mere  fact  of  blindness  does  not 
give  us  entre  into  the  homes  of  these  people 
but,  where  are  we  to  draw  the  line?  Perhaps 
the  mere  fact  of  blindness  does  not  justify 
our  busying  ourselves  with  the  life  and  af- 
fairs of  any  human  being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  well-known  social 
workers  are  on  record  to  the  effect  that  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  of  any  age  as  a  segregated 
group  are  not  justified  in  practice  or  social 
philosophy.   They   state   that   the   movement 
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for  the  care  of  the  blind  as  a  separate  seg- 
ment of  society  is  artificial  and  has  grown 
out  of  the  aggressive  drive  of  organizations 
for  the  blind.  They  believe  in  an  integrated 
program  that  lumps  all  the  needy  and  all  the 
maladjusted  into  one  grand  mass  with  a 
crutch  here,  an  artificial  limb  there,  and  a 
braille  book  somewhere  else,  with  everyone 
going  to  the  same  school  under  the  same 
teacher.  This  point  of  view  asserts  that  serv- 
ice for  the  blind  is  actually  a  disservice  since 
it  tends  to  set  up  a  segregated  class  and 
make  both  the  blind  and  the  public  unduly 
aware  of  a  class  that  really  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  itself  but  lack  of  sight. 

There  is  diversity  among  our  people,  as 
much  diversity  as  there  is  in  society  itself, 
but  there  is  enough  unifonnity  to  call  for 
specialized  treatment  and  it  is  that  common 
ground  which  we  must  find  and  resolve.  This 
paper  should  not  go  into  the  fine  points 
of  the  matter  but  content  itself  with  saying 
that  work  for  the  blind  is  an  established 
service,  devised  and  purposed  by  expert  work- 
ers to  meet  a  recognized  and  actual  need. 
The  opponents  of  the  work  aver  that  it  has 
created  the  false  notion  that  blindness  is 
separate  and  apart  from  all  other  disabilities 
and  that  blind  people  require  a  special 
dispensation  all  their  own.  They  say  that 
we  have  accentuated  blindness  to  the  degree 
that  both  the  public  and  the  blind  are  too 
acutely  conscious  of  the  differentiation.  The 
fact  is  that  blindness,  through  the  ages,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  symbol  and  sign  of  all 
that  is  direfid  and  it  is  a  major  function  of 
the  program  to  combat  and  conquer  this  at- 
titude in  the  mind  of  the  public,  but  more 
especially  in  the  defeated  minds  of  those 
who  suffer  from  blindness  and  its  frightful 
historic   implications. 

Yes,  there  is  more  reason  for  a  differentiated 
service  for  the  blind  and  I  believe  that  this 
reasoning  continues  on  with  equal  strength 
into  the  upper  brackets  of  age.  Blindness  is 
blindness.  In  a  baby  or  in  an  octogenarian, 
it  is  a  condition  added  to  all  other  condi- 
tions which  affects  them  all  basically  and 
channels  all  living  into  one  stream  of  ex- 
istence and  endeavor. 

What,  then  of  the  aged  blind?  What  to  do 
for  them  under  organized  auspices?  Although 
Social  Secinity  has  its  shortcomings,  it,  under 
proper  direction,  could  be  used  to  strengthen 


character  and  morale  as  well  as  feed  and 
clothe  the  body.  It  is,  in  its  halting  way, 
answering  a  creature  need.  My  correspond- 
ence through  the  country  could  give  me  little 
help  in  a  statistical  or  philosophical  way  as 
to  the  impact  of  relief  grants  upon  the  aged 
blind.  So  many  about  65  are  receiving  Old 
Age  Assistance  instead  of  Aid  to  the  Needy 
Blind  that  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to 
prove  anything.  In  this  connection,  it  might 
be  considered  whether  we  should  not  try  to 
place  all  blind  under  the  one  category  for 
the  sake  of  statistics  as  well  as  social  service 
to  the  group.  In  Utah,  where  a  lien  law  is 
in  effect  for  the  OAA  recipients,  the  blind 
are  encouraged  by  case  workers  and  the  Com- 
mission to  register  or  transfer  to  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind.  It  also  gives  us  a  speedier  and 
more  certain  contact  with  new  recipients  who 
are  referred  by  the  department  or  are  dis- 
covered through  scanning  the  relief  rolls. 
Social  Security  is  a  vital  problem  to  us  all 
but,  where  it  touches  the  aged,  all  my  au- 
thorities agree  that,  under  the  present  regime, 
its  social  force  is  pretty  small  and  quite 
indefinite. 

What,  then,  is  there  for  us  to  do?  Most 
of  the  letters  and  reports  I  have  had,  stress 
living  conditions.  Homes  for  the  homeless  and 
refuge  for  the  unhappily  housed  seems  to 
run  through  all  the  writings  of  all  thoughtful 
workers  who  have  studied  the  conditions  of 
the  aged.  In  general,  the  thinking  follows  two 
patterns:  Where  blind  aged  persons  must  be 
domiciled  outside  their  natural  habitat  of 
family,  they  should  be  housed  with  other 
aged  of  all  conditions  in  ordinary  boarding 
or  nursing  establishments  or  they  should  be 
placed  ill  homes  for  the  blind,  spelled  in 
capital  letters. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Council 
of  Organizations  for  the  Blind  Committee  to 
study  the  need  of  homes  for  the  aged  blind, 
is  worthy  of  note.  I  quote  a  few  passages: 

There  are  three  possibilities:  1:  A  general 
home  for  all.  2:  A  nursing  home  for  those 
needing  nursing  care.  3:  A  boarding  home 
for  the  aged. 

"A  general'  home  would  mean  mixing 
active  younger  persons  with  the  sedentary 
aged.  *  *  *  The  sick,  bedridden,  with  ^hose 
in  good  health.  This  type  of  institution  con- 
notes surrender  and  the  inability  to  make 
one's  way  in  a  seeing  world. 
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"Relative  to  the  nursing  home,  the  num- 
bers of  persons  who  desire  and  need  a 
nursing  home  are  very  small,  strongly  in- 
dicating that  there  is  little  need  in  this  area. 

"Relative  to  those  in  nursing  homes  who 
did  not  need  nursing  care,  we  find  that  the 
people  in  this  category  were  so  few  that  we 
can  say  that  this  general  condition  does 
not  exist. 

"The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
home  for  the  aged  blind  should  not  be  estab- 
lished. A  certain  need  though  relatively  small 
in  numbers  does  still  exist  and  should  be 
met  and  that  some  other  means  should  be 
provided  to  meet  it.  In  providing  shelter  for 
aged  persons,  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  most  of  them  prefer  to  stay 
in  the  general  area  of  their  original  residence. 
*  *  *  While  some  might  not  mind  it,  many 
might  deeply  regret  any  attempt  to  root  them 
out  of  their  environment  and  move  them 
away  from  their  family  ties  and  life-long 
friends." 

I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
give  more  of  this  report  but  I  advise  that  you 
obtain  a  copy  and  study  it. 

I  understand  that  there  is  an  organized 
movement  to  establish  homes  on  Long  Island 
for  the  blind  through  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  but  that  it  has  not 
progressed  far  enough  at  present  to  form  a 
pattern  which  this  paper  might  pass  on  to 
the  convention.  It  should  be  followed  with 
great  interest,  however,  since  it  begins  under 
good  auspices  and  will  have  the  intelligent 
and  experienced  leadership  of  the  men  who 
have  developed  the  Gates  Street  enterprise  so 
magnificently. 

For  the  most  part,  the  states  have  not  taken 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  segregated  homes  for 
the  blind.'  There  is  little  in  the  responses  to 
my  numerous  letters  to  indicate  that  the  plan 
of  the  institutional  care  of  the  blind  of  any 
age  under  one  roof  has  met  with  much  ac- 
ceptance. I  should  say  that  our  training 
centers  of  any  type  whatsoever  have  gone  as 
far  in  the  general  policy  as  any  but  here  the 
practical  phase  of  housing  the  blind  people 
together  for  short  periods  of  intensive  in- 
struction cannot  be  regarded  as  domiciliation 
and,  then,  too,  they  are  mostly  for  the 
younger,  trainable  blind. 

Homes  for  the  blind  are  apparently  not  an 
American    tradition.    We    don't    like    to    be 


regimented.  We  like  being  "rugged  individ- 
ualists" no  matter  how  "rugged"  things  may 
get  at  times. 

The  emphasis  for  the  elderly  cannot  always 
be  on  the  physical  or  material.  Too  many 
of  them  are  cared  for  in  loving  surroundings. 
There  are  areas  in  which  we  can  enrich  the 
lives  of  these  people  but  it  requires  a  new 
approach  and  a  studied  revision  of  tech- 
niques. 

Dr.  Wilma  Donahue  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  wrote  me:  "It  would  be  my  opinion 
that  the  older  blind  are  securing  the  same 
neglect  as  other  older  people  and  that  their 
needs  are  about  the  same  except,  perhaps, 
somewhat  exaggerated.  It  is  our  contention 
that  one  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  society 
is  to  provide  come  kind  of  worthwhile  activity 
opportunities  for  older  people  and  our  work 
has  in  part  been  directed  along  these  lines." 

In  similar  vein.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  in 
a  paper  for  the  superintendents  of  boarding 
homes,  for  a  certain  group  in  Greater  New 
York,  says,  to  pick  a  sentence  here  and  there: 
"The  blind  person  who  has  become  old  has 
already  accustomed  himself  to  his  loss  of 
sight.  His  only  adjustment  is  to  the  problem 
of  growing  old.  The  old  person  who  has 
become  blind,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
doing  things  in  different  ways  and  develop- 
ing different  skills.  Our  criterion  for  both 
groups  is  'what  did  this  person  enjoy  before 
he  lost  his  sight?  What  did  this  person  enjoy 
before  he  became  old?'  " 

Miss  Catherine  Drew  wrote  me:  "It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  care  for  the  aged  blind 
might  well  be  included  in  any  phase  of  work 
for  the  aged  *  *  *  provided  that  he  has  had 
the  specialized  individualized  help  from  an 
agency  for  the  blind.  *  *  *  The  more  in- 
dividual the  approach,  the  nearer  will  be 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  old  age  and 
blindness." 

The  keynote  of  all  that  I  have  read  and 
thought  for  this  paper  is  this  individual 
approach.  There  is  no  large-scale  agency 
policy  on  the  material  things  like  shelter, 
relief,  organized  training,  institutionalizing 
that  can  be  stated  as  a  rule-of-thumb  to  solve 
a  general  and  universal  group  problem.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  find  the  old  blind  person 
and  then  find  his  need. 

This  "need"  is  usually  one  that  can  be 
cared  for  by  a  home  teacher  or,  in  an  acute 
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case,  by  a  social  worker.  These  professional 
people  should  be  well  trained  enough  to  fall 
back  upon  whatever  resources  are  indicated. 
If  it  is  group  recreation,  health  measures, 
family  adjustment,  self-expression  in  one  of 
a  dozen  different  forms,  the  talking  book, 
braille,  or  what  not,  she  should  be  resource- 
ful enough  to  study  the  need  and  provide 
the  solution.  That  she  is  not  so  equipped  is 
likely  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  not  so  well 
trained  in  the  new  techniques  of  serving  the 
aged  blind  as  she  is  in  looking  after  the 
younger  ones.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
large  and  challenging  work  for  all  of  us  in 
the  coming  years — to  learn  more  about  the 
aged  and  their  capacity  for  learning  and  their 
power  for  enjoying  life.  Here  is  a  field  for 
exploration.  It  is  simple  justice  to  the  elderly 
to  minimize  their  blindness  so  that  it  may 
not  be  an  affliction  too  great  for  a  bowed 
back  and  tottering  limbs  to  carry. 

There  is  one  final  resource  which  is  most 
inspiring.  Miss  Flora  Fox,  in  her  paper  before 
the  Social  Work  conference  at  Atlantic  City 
in  April,  has  this  to  say:  "Last  but  not  least 
among  the  community  resources  are  the 
churches  of  all  denominations.  It  has  been 
noted  in  all  faiths  as  people  grow  older  they 
turn  or  return  to  their  religion  for  spiritual 


comfort." 

Have  we  not  all  had  the  experience  of 
seeing  those  in  the  evening  of  life,  whose 
skies  are  forbidding  and  storm-tossed,  reach 
out,  grope  in  the  darkness  for  the  com- 
forting, sustaining  hand  of  religion?  Do  we 
not,  ourselves,  in  times  of  anguish  and  uncer- 
tainty, turn  to  the  Divine  for  consolation 
and  understanding?  And  do  we  not  all  take 
courage  from  the  promise  of  the  Lord  made 
in  Isaiah,  42nd  chapter,  i6th  verse:  "And  I 
will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  knew  not; 
I  will  lead  them  in  paths  they  have  not 
known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before 
them  and  crooked  things  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  unto  them  and  not  forsake 
them." 

Yes,  religion  supplies  many  of  the  essentials 
of  happiness,  among  which  are,  something 
to  do,  something  to  love,  and  something  to 
hope   for. 

But  whether  it  is  religion  or  any  or  all 
of  the  services  we  may  offer  our  aged  blind, 
it  is  our  duty  to  inspire  them  to  carry  on 
with  the  faculties  left  them  when  sight  is 
gone.  In  so  doing,  may  their  skies  grow 
tranquil  and  serene  as  they  soften  into  a 
beautiful    sunset    and    peacefiil,    final    night. 
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The  care  of  the  aged  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  of  real  concern  to  many  groups  and 
many  governments  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history.  Only  recently  on  this  con- 
tinent has  constructive  thought  through  pub- 
lic opinion  been  so  powerful  that  social 
security  action  is  being  considered  and  in 
some  cases  has  already  been  taken.  Govern- 
mental action  of  course  is  aimed  at  the 
provision  of  economic  security.  This  in  itself 
is  good  but  it  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  elderly  person. 
Private  groups  are  now  making  efforts  to 
provide  the  other  essentials  of  helpfulness 
and  contentment  by  organizing  social  clubs, 
some    of    which    are    known    as    the    "Over 
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Sixty"  and  "Second  Mile  Clubs".  Their  aim 
is  to  eliminate  loneliness  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  people  of  the  same  age  to  get  to- 
gether, share  their  experiences  and  exchange 
their  ideas,  while  at  the  same  time  organiz- 
ing all  manner  of  social  and  recreational 
activities.  These  groups  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful because  their  basic  principle  is  to 
establish  in  their  members  a  feeling  of  be- 
longing. Those  over  the  age  of  sixty  are 
made  to  feel  that  life  is  still  worth  living, 
that  they  have  an  important  contribution  yet 
to  make  to  society  and  that  they  are  still 
needed  by  those  who  know  them  and  are 
associated  with  them. 

Blindness  does  not  in  any  way  relieve  the 
elderly    person    from    the    problems    brought 
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on  because  of  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  it 
tends  to  aggravate  what  is  already  a  difficult 
situation.  It  is  even  more  necessary  there- 
fore that  elderly  blind  people  have  a  com- 
petent service  organization  to  which  they  can 
turn.  An  organization  that  is  prepared  and 
equipped  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  blind- 
ness as  well  as  those  of  old  age.  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the  only 
service  organization  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  It 
has  the  equipment,  the  trained  personnel  and 
the  experience  with  which  to  serve  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  the  17,883  blind  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  country.  It  received  its 
charter  in  1918  as  a  National  Organization 
with  objects  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind  of  Canada  and  to  prevent  blind- 
ness. The  Organization  maintains  a  register 
of  all  blind  persons  in  the  Dominion,  and, 
because  of  this  it  is  able  to  develop  and 
shape  its  service  program  to  fit  the  needs 
of  every  individual  and  every  age  grouping 
of  individuals.  This  register  includes  as  of 
March  31st,  1950,  7,927  blind  people  over 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  One  of  the  predominant 
needs  of  this  group  is  economic  security  and 
since  its  inception,  the  C.N.I.B.  has  striven  to 
establish  federal  responsibility  in  this  field.  It 
was  not  until  1927  that  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions Act  was  passed  in  Canada.  Prior  to 
that  time  elderly  people  in  need  had  to 
depend  on  municipal  and  township  relief. 
From  1927  on  those  blind  individuals  over 
the  age  of  seventy  were  entitled,  if  they 
could  qualify,  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  of 
$20.00  per  month.  Not  until  1937  was  it 
possible  for  the  C.N.I.B.  through  direct 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  itself  and  its 
many  friends  to  so  influence  the  govern- 
ment that  an  amendment  covering  blind 
people  was  added  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act.  This  amendment  provided  the  same 
amount  of  income,  namely  $20.00  per  month, 
but  permitted  people  who  were  blind  to 
receive  this  at  the  age  of  forty.  Many  more 
applied  and  did  receive  this  limited  financial 
assistance. 

Since  the  formation  of  The  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  six  years  ago,  it  has  joined 
forces  with  the  C.N.I.B.  to  present  a  united 
front  to  our  National  Government.  These 
joint  efforts  to  date  have  been  reasonably 
successful.  Amendments  have  now  been 
passed  providing  for  pensions  of  $40.00  per 


month,  and  the  eligible  age  lowered  to 
twenty-one   years. 

No  one  interested  in  blind  people  or  work 
for  the  blind  in  Canada  feels  that  the  present 
legislation  is  adequate.  Recent  submissions  to 
the  Federal  Government  have  called  for  a 
separate  Blind  Persons  Act.  This  is  to  be 
apart  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and 
was  designed  so  as  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  people  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
The  Act  calls  for  an  adequate  blindness 
allowance  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living. 
It  proposes  the  elimination  of  the  means  test 
so  that  every  blind  person  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  would  be  entitled  to  the  allow- 
ance and  permitted  to  earn  as  much  money 
as  possible  subject  only  to  the  income  tax 
law  of  Canada.  This  would  place  him  on  the 
same  footing  as  his  sighted  neighbors.  The 
Act  would  also  include  a  guiding  allowance 
for  those  who  possess  less  than  3/60  vision 
(Snellens  Chart)  thus  helping  to  pay  the  cost 
of  special  transportation  needed  by  him.  It 
was  also  felt  that  the  residence  requirement 
should  be  lowered  from  twenty  to  five  years, 
permitting  those  who  came  to  our  country 
in  good  faith  and  later  lost  their  sight  to 
get  assistance  from  the  Government.  This 
Blind  Persons  Act  would  include  in  its  frame- 
work an  adequate  provision  for  those  suffer- 
ing from  defective  vision,  helping  them  to 
maintain  the  vision  they  now  possess  and 
to  assist  in  restoring  sight  through  means  of 
medication   and  surgery. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  is  designed  to  be 
of  real  practical  value  to  every  blind  in- 
dividual in  Canada  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Its  provisions  however,  are  particularly 
important  to  the  elderly  people  of  our  coun- 
try. The  possibility  of  a  higher  monthly 
allowance  would  assist  everyone  who  is  de- 
pendent on  this  as  their  sole  source  of  in- 
come. The  elimination  of  the  means  test 
would  provide  the  possibility  of  every  elderly 
person  substantially  increasing  his  income 
and  thus  his  standard  of  living.  Those  who 
could  continue  to  work  in  spite  of  their  age, 
at  either  industrial  or  business  activities 
would  be  permitted  to  do  so  because  there 
would  be  no  ceiling  on  their  total  earnings. 
Others  who  are  in  receipt  of  compensation 
allowances  or  superannuation  payments  would 
be  in  the  same  category.  Those  who  friends 
or    relatives    are    in    a    position    to    provide 
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assistance  could  do  so  without  jeopardizing 
the  person's  allowance.  There  is  still  the  ma- 
jority however  whose  only  source  of  extra 
income  is  that  which  may  be  earned  through 
part   time   activity. 

Ever  since  the  Institute  started  it  has  con- 
sidered Home  Teaching  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant general  services.  The  blind  women 
who  are  employed  as  teachers  for  the  Or- 
ganization go  into  the  homes  of  each  and 
every  registered  person  in  the  country  who 
desires  teaching  services.  The  teacher's  job  is 
a  twofold  one,  first  to  assist  the  newly  blind 
person  in  home  adjustment  and  secondly  to 
restore  confidence  by  training  the  individuals 
to  work  with  their  hands  thus  providing  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment.  Besides  being 
taught  how  to  read  and  write  braille  or  the 
moontype,  blind  people  are  given  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  crafts  such  as,  basket  making, 
leather  work,  weaving,  chair  caning,  sewing 
and  knitting.  All  of  these  articles  when  made 
properly  are  marketable,  all  if  sold  can  sup- 
plement the  income  of  the  individual,  the 
only  limitation  being  the  amount  of  work 
available. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  C.N. LB.  has 
attempted  to  provide  additional  work  for 
those  elderly  people  who  are  confined  to 
their  own  homes  or  cannot  compete  in  in- 
dustry. This  new  form  of  employment  is 
called  sub-contract  work.  It  is  the  provision 
of  small  articles  which  can  be  assembled  by 
the  individual  at  his  leisure,  and  which  can 
be  sent  back  to  the  factory  when  completed, 
the  worker  receiving  the  same  rate  as  the 
job  pays  at  the  plant.  Unfortunately  there 
has  not  been  enough  of  either  craft  work  or 
sub-contract  work  to  fully  occupy  those  who 
are  interested  and  who  need  the  therapy 
which  constructive  spare  time  activity  pro- 
vides. The  C.N.I.B.  is  at  the  present  time 
intensifying  its  program  across  the  coimtry  in 
order  that  new  articles  may  be  found  which 
blind  people  could  make  in  their  homes. 
Endeavours  are  being  made  also  to  provide 
more  and  more  sub-contract  work  to  supple- 
ment  the   work   they   already   have. 

It  is  fully  realized  that  in  order  for  an 
individual  to  be  happy  and  content  and  well 
adjusted  in  his  home  situation  he  must  not 
only  have  a  measure  of  financial  security  but 
he  must  have  a  constructive  leisure  time 
activity    program    which   provides   something 


of  particular  interest  for  him  to  do  and  to 
accomplish.  Work  and  security  in  themselves 
are  not  sufficient.  If  the  blind  person  is  to  be 
happy  and  content  he  must  of  necessity  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  other  people,  par- 
ticipating in  social  activities,  and  belonging 
to  a  group.  Often  blindness  has  shut  him  off 
from  social  activities  which  he  formerly  pur- 
sued, and  often  blindness  has  tended  to 
segregate  and  isolate  him.  These  situations 
all  have  their  effect  on  the  elderly  blind 
person,  and  in  one  way  or  another  limit 
his  happiness. 

The  C.N.I.B.  is  not  only  a  national  or- 
ganization, it  is  a  private  one.  It  depends  for 
the  major  part  of  its  support  on  the  good 
will  and  generosity  of  the  Canadian  public. 
Its  organizational  structure  is  such  that  the 
minimum  number  of  staff  is  employed,  while 
the  maximum  number  of  voluntary  Avorkers 
assist  in  carrying  out  all  phases  of  the  service 
program  of  the  Organization.  This  method 
has  meant  that  the  greatest  benefits  go  to  the 
blind  people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Volunteer  workers  visit  the  homes  of  our 
registered  people  and  assist  them  in  whatever 
way  possible  under  the  guidance  of  the 
trained  staff.  Through  the  use  of  these  work- 
ers, summer  picnics,  Christmas  parties,  and 
frequent  outings  are  arranged  so  that  all  who 
are  limited  in  their  social  activities  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  participating.  During  the 
past  six  years  the  blind  people  of  Canada 
have  set  up  their  own  organization  which 
they  call  The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind. 
This  Council  is  organized  by  blind  people 
for  themselves.  They  run  their  own  affairs 
and  are  financed  by  arrangement  through  the 
C.N.I.B.  The  Council  has  many  achievements 
to  its  credit,  and  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
is  their  interest  in  and  the  assistance  they 
have  given  the  C.N.I.B.  in  the  formation  of 
local  clubs  and  associations.  Through  this 
program  blind  people  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  whole  range  of  social  activities 
through  their  own  club  in  their  own  district. 
Their  club  not  only  concerns  itself  with  the 
social  life  and  recreational  pursuits  of  its 
members  but  assists  them  in  participating  in 
their  own  rehabilitation  by  thinking  in  terms 
of  services  and  techniques  which  will  help 
e\ervnnc  who  has  lost  his  sight.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  thirty-six  social  clubs  in 
the   Dominion   of   Canada.   More  are  in   the 
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process  of  being  formed  and  others  will  be 
in  the  future.  Through  this  medium  the 
social  life  of  our  elderly  blind  people  is 
being  emphasized  and  all  are  encouraged  to 
participate. 

No  matter  how  well  designed  or  well 
executed  the  program  may  be  its  benefits 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  amount  the 
individual  is  willing  to  participate  and  often 
times  the  amount  the  individual  is  able  to 
participate.  The  C.N.I.B.  has  felt  for  many 
years  that  there  were  approximately  10%  of 
our  elderly  blind  people  who  because  of  their 
circumstances,  including  old  age,  were  living 
alone,  improperly  cared  for  and  often  times 
under  inadequate  and  deplorable  circum- 
stances. Ninety,  per  cent  of  the  elderly  blind 
people  are  fortunate  in  that  their  wives  or 
husbands  are  still  living.  Their  families  and 
friends  are  understanding,  their  relatives  are 
kind  and  congenial  and  their  circle  of  friends 
is  still  fairly  large.  They  are  adjusted  in  their 
own  homes  and  their  own  surroundings. 
Their  living  conditions  are  certainly  tolerable 
and  in  most  cases  pleasant  and  comfortable. 
The  other  10%  though  are  less  fortunate, 
many  because  of  old  age  have  outlived  their 
wives  or  husbands,  they  either  had  no  family 
or  the  family  has  spread  across  the  country, 
their  circle  of  acquaintances  has  been  cut  by 
the  passing  of  years  to  the  point  where  they 
have  few  if  any  friends  left.  They  are  very 
much  alone  and  dependent  on  strangers. 
Under  these  conditions  true  rehabilitation  is 
very  difficult  and  sometimes  almost  im- 
possible. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  C.N.I.B.  it  has 
endeavoured  to  provide  adequate  and  proper 
housing  for  those  who  need  it.  In  the  early 
1930's  it  had  hoped  by  means  of  a  building 
program,  to  provide  specialized  residential 
accommodation.  Unfortunately  the  depression 
intervened  and  no  funds  were  available  either 
from  the  government  or  from  private  citi- 
zens. In  the  late  30's  and  early  40's  the  op- 
portunity seemed  right  but  circumstances 
again  intervened  and  no  buildings  of  this 
type  were  permitted  to  be  constructed  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  In  1945  the  building 
program  of  the  Organization  actually  started 
to  get  under  way.  Over  the  years  much 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  manner  in 
which  special  buildings  could  serve  the 
greatest  number  of  blind  people  in  the  most 


complete  and  effective  manner.  The  experi- 
ence the  Organization  has  had  and  the 
observations  it  has  made  have  resulted  in  the 
design  of  a  building  which  we  call  a  Service 
Centre.  The  Service  Centres  combine  resi- 
dental  accommodations,  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties and  recreational  opportunities  for  each  , 
blind  person  living  in  the  district  served  by 
the  building.  The  long  range  plan  of  the 
Institute  is  to  construct  sufficient  of  these 
buildings  in  strategic  areas  so  as  to  accom- 
modate from  a  residential  point  of  view, 
approximately  10%  of  the  blind  people  in 
our  country.  This  will  mean  the  construction 
of  thirty-five  buildings  in  Canada.  Our  build- 
ings on  the  average,  with  the  erection  of  an 
additional  wing  for  twenty  beds,  will  ac- 
commodate fifty  people.  Each  blind  person 
will  have  a  single  room  to  himself  or  herself, 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  it  is  deemed 
wise  for  health  reasons  for  two  people  to 
share  a  double  room.  Corners  are  rounded, 
special  continuous  handrails  follow  all  the 
stairways,  radiators  have  been  eliminated 
wherever  possible  through  means  of  radiant 
heating  and  every  known  device  has  been 
employed  to  make  the  blind  person  com- 
fortable and  safe.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
equipped  with  individual  radios,  talking 
books,  pianos,  record  players  and  every  ap- 
pliance that  will  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  the  resident.  There  are 
adequate  lounge  rooms  with  adjoining  sun 
parlors,  there  is  space  for  shops  where  all 
can  participate  in  sub-contract  work  or  if  they 
choose  receive  intensive  instruction  in  the 
making  and  production  of  craft  articles.  Ade- 
quate space  has  also  been  provided  for  social 
and  recreational  activities,  there  are  meeting 
rooms  and  each  building  will  have  a  large 
spacious  auditorium  with  adjoining  kitchen 
where  parties  can  be  held  and  meals  served. 
The  administrative  offices  for  the  immediate 
district  covered  by  the  Service  Centre  will  be 
contained  within  the  building.  Seven  of 
these  new  units  have  already  been  completed 
and  are  in  operation.  Two  are  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  finished  within  1950. 
The  remainder  are  in  the  planning  and 
development  stage. 

The  long  range  program  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  establish  such  centres  across  the  whole 
Dominion  is  truly  ambitious.  The  need  for 
such   accommodation   and   the   value   of   the 
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centres  to  the  blind  people  of  Canada  is 
beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt.  We  admit 
it  is  ambitious  but  we  do  not  consider  it 
impossible.  Each  unit  costs  approximately 
$185,000.00  to  build  and  furnish.  Each  unit 
contains  the  possibility  of  economic  security 
through  subsidized  accommodation,  adequate 
and  constructive  leisure  time  activity  and  the 
elimination  of  loneliness  through  social  com- 
panionship. All  of  these  are  so  vital  to  the 
comfort,  happiness  and  well  being  of  our 
elderly  blind  people.  These  service  centres 
are  tools  placed  at  the  disposal  of  trained 
and  experienced  staff  with  which  they  can 
do  a  better  job,  a  more  complete  job  and  a 
more  effective  job  for  the  blind  people  of 
our  country.  The  C.N.I.B.  has  the  confidence 


of  the  blind  people  of  Canada.  It  has  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  their  organiza- 
tion, The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind.  It 
has  the  active  support  of  over  3000  voluntary 
workers  and  because  it  is  a  private  philan- 
thropic organization  it  receives  its  financial 
assistance  from  an  understanding  and  appre- 
ciative general  public.  This  combination  of 
interests  and  confidences  will  make  this  pro- 
gram possible  within  approximately  the  next 
ten  years  because  Canadians  believe  that 
handicaps  however  severe  can  be  overcome  if 
they  are  approached  in  the  right  way.  The 
right  way  is  to  provide  adequate  equipment 
with  which  trained  staff  can  best  serve  our 
elderly  blind  people  and  every  other  blind 
person  in  the  Dominion. 


INTENSIFYING  THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  BLINDNESS 

MRS.  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY 

Associate  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  N.Y. 


If  there  exists  one  supreme  desire  common 
to  all  civilized  people,  it  is  the  desire  for  a 
lasting  peace.  Yet,  paradoxically,  if  this  is  to 
be  realized,  a  constant  battle  must  be  waged 
against  the  ills  that  vitally  affect  human 
welfare, — disease,  accident,  war,  insecurity, 
unemployment  and  countless  others.  It  is 
evident  that  if  this  battle  is  to  be  successful, 
it  must  be  based  on  a  plan  of  action,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  research  to  find  the 
causes  of  these  ills,  and  their  possible  elimina- 
tion— naturally  such  research  must  be  under- 
taken by  experts  in  their  various  fields.  But 
no  matter  how  successfully  such  research  may 
be  carried  on,  if  the  results  are  confined  with- 
in laboratory  walls,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  ultimate  victory.  The  findings  must  be 
made  known  to  all  concerned  in  a  language 
they  can  understand,  for  it  is  only  through 
knowledge,  and  an  understanding  of  that 
knowledge  that  cooperation  can  be  gained 
making  results  of  research  effective — without 
such  cooperation  the  battle  may  be  waged  in 
vain.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  proof  of 
this  than  in  the  historical  data  regarding 
smallpox,  once  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
death,  blindness  and  disfigurement.  Although 
Jenner  had  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  after  years  of  research, 
that  tliis  terrible  scourge  of  humanity  could 


be  prevented  by  vaccination,  in  the  United 
States,  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
devastating  epidemics  of  smallpox  still 
claimed  a  heavy  toll  of  lives.  Through  lack 
of  understanding,  the  fear  of  vaccination  was 
greater  than  the  fear  of  the  disease.  Compare 
this  with  modern  experience — Recently  a 
traveler  from  Mexico  was  found  on  his  arrival 
in  New  York  to  be  suffering  from  smallpox, 
to  which  he  succumbed.  He  had  journeyed 
by  bus,  hence  had  come  in  contact  with 
hundreds  of  people.  An  S.O.S.  warning  was 
broadcast,  with  the  result,  that,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  upwards  of  five  and  one- 
half  million  people  rushed  to  physicians, 
boards  of  health  and  hospital  clinics,  and 
demanded  vaccination.  What  had  brought 
about  this  changed  attitude?  Legislation  had 
accomplished  much  and  education  had 
brought  to  the  people  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  necessity  for 
preventive  measures,  but  a  sense  of  pei^onal 
responsibility  for  cooperation  in  eliminating 
this  dread  disease  and  its  equally  dread 
results. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  from  the  time  of  establishment  as 
a  state  organization  in  1908,  has  carried  out 
a  program  of  interpretating  to  the  people  the 
results   of   scientific   research    for   preventing 
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blindness  and  conserving  vision.  Its  initial 
undertaking  was  the  prevention  of  infant 
blindness  caused  by  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes," 
technically  known  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
— blindness  near  birth.  As  in  the  case  of 
smallpox,  a  preventive  measure  had  resulted 
from  research  decades  before  this  time,  but 
still  in  1908,  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  schools  for  the  blind  were  victims 
of  this  infection.  In  this  year  of  1950,  any 
board  of  health  might  well  be  ashamed  to 
record  that  a  child  born  within  its  precincts 
is  blind  from  this  preventable  disease;  re- 
search, legislation,  education  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  concerned  have  affected  this  result. 

Research  has  accomplished  seeming  miracles 
by  finding  the  causes  of  many  other  eye 
diflftculties,  and  developing  methods  of  elim- 
inating them.  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
venereal  diseases,  diabetes,  responsible  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  visual  impairment 
have  been  brought  under  control.  The  dis- 
covery and  use  of  the  sulfa  drugs  have 
effected  a  great  reduction  in  trachoma,  once 
a  leading  cause  of  blindness  in  the  southern 
mountains  of  the  United  States  and  its  Indian 
reservations.  Penicillin  and  its  many  deriva- 
tives have  worked  apparent  miracles.  Corti- 
sone, from  which  so  much  is  hoped  for 
sufferers  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  promises  to 
be  of  great  value  in  controlling  inflammatory 
eye  conditions.  Improved  operative  procedures 
have  not  only  prevented  blindness,  but  in 
some  instances,  such  as  in  operations  for 
corneal  transplant  have  restored  vision. 

Legislation  has  come  to  the  aid  of  research 
by  requiring  premarital  examinations,  and 
examination  and  treatment  when  found 
necessary  of  expectant  mothers  in  order  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  the  spirochete  to 
the  foetus,  once  the  chief  cause  of  such  a 
serious  eye   difficulty   as   interstitial   keratitis. 

Yet  with  all  these  advances,  it  is  estimated 
on  good  authority,  that  there  are  230,000  to 
260,000  sightless  persons  in  these  United 
States;  a  number  equal  to  the  population  of 
such  cities  as  San  Diego,  Akron,  Miami, 
Omaha  or  Providence.  Still  more  appalling 
is  the  prognosis  based  on  statistical  studies 
that,  lacking  the  united  effort  of  all  con- 
cerned, 22,000  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  United  States  within  the  year  1950,  will 
lose  their  vision  or  have  it  reduced  to  less 
than    20/200.    What   are   the   causes    that   so 


menace  human  welfare?  Diseases  of  the  eyes 
or  of  systemic  origin  account  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  a  large  proportion  of  visual 
impairment. 

Accidents  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  of- 
fice, in  traffic  and  in  industry  run  a  close 
second  in  accounting  for  eye  injuries,  many 
of  which  result  in  total  loss  of  vision,  with 
ten  times  that  number  causing  the  loss  of 
one  eye. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  it  was  declared  that 
accidents  killed  and  maimed  more  children 
than  any  single  disease  and  accounted  for 
one-third  as  many  deaths  as  all  diseases  com- 
bined— 14,000  children  killed  annually  and 
56,000  impaired  for  life. 

Statistics  show  that  1,000  school  children 
lose  the  sight  of  at  least  one  eye  every  year 
from  accidents.  Noimally  the  greatest  visual 
loss  by  accidents  has  been  in  industries  carry- 
ing on  hazardous  occupations.  During  the  war 
when  man-power  was  at  a  premium,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
had  never  before  been  engaged  in  industrial 
work,  and  were  unfamiliar  with  its  hazards 
entered  the  employ  of  industrial  concerns, 
especially  those  engaged  in  making  war  mate- 
rials. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  the  service  of 
these  employees,  the  government  and  official 
and  unofficial  organizations  concerned  with 
safety  in  all  its  aspects,  cooperated  to  estab- 
lish safeguards  and  to  educate  employers  and 
employees,  in  order  to  gain  their  cooperation 
in  preventing  accidents.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  analyses  of  the  different  types 
of  occupations  in  order  to  find  among  other 
things,  the  visual  factors  necessary  for  carry- 
ing them  on  successfully.  This  led  to  a  system 
of  testing  and  examining  the  eyes  of  em- 
ployees before  placement  in  order  to  prevent 
through  conect  placement  accidents  to  the 
worker  and  his  fellow  employees,  as  well  as 
spoilage  of  materials  and  of  machines. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  lighting  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents;  adequate  amounts  of  properly  dif- 
fused, directed  and  controlled  illumination, 
without  glare,  determined  according  to  the 
eye  tasks  to  be  performed  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  the  employees  who  were 
to  perform  them.  Much  attention  was  also 
given   to   the  selection  of  color  not  only   to 
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obtain  the  best  reflection  values  for  the 
illumination  provided,  but  to  add  harmony 
to  the  surroundings.  Special  care  was  given 
to  the  painting  of  intricate,  machinery  in 
order  that  the  smaller  parts  might  readily 
be  distinguished   through   contrast. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  employees  to  wear 
safety  goggles  was  overcome  in  large  measure 
by  having  them  ground  to  the  prescription 
of  the  wearer.  One  company  obtained  ex- 
cellent results  by  establishing  at  the  behest 
of  one  of  its  worker.s.  an  organization  known 
IS  the  Wise  Owl  club;  the  requirement  for 
•nembership  being  the  proof  that  the  sight 
of  an  eye  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
destroyed  by  flying  metal  or  splashes  of 
molten  material,  was  saved  because  the  em- 
ployee was  wearing  his  safety  goggles. 

The  idea  spread  rapidly  and  soon  became 
a  national  undertaking.  The  insignia  is  a  pin 
in  the  shape  of  an  owl — a  wise  owl.  It  has 
been  awarded  to  over  800  employees  who 
daily  rejoice  in  seeing  eyes  that  might  have 
been  lost  without  the  safety  goggles.  Pub- 
licity is  given  to  these  awards  even  to  the 
extent  of  television,  in  order  to  acquaint  other 
employees  with  the  necessity  for  safe  prac- 
tices. Worn  in  the  lapel  of  the  coat  or  dress, 
the  little  wise  owl  pin  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  others  that  goggles,  however  efficient,  are 
of  little  value  if  kept  in  the  pocket  or  pushed 
up  on  the  forehead.  Technical  high  schools 
and  colleges  are  following  this  industrial  ex- 
ample by  establishing  wise  owl  clubs  as  a 
help  in  safeguarding  the  eyes  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

With  all  the  research  that  has  been  so 
successfully  carried  on  and  all  the  provisions 
that  have  been  made  to  save  sight  and  con- 
serve vision,  how  is  it  possible  that  22,000 
men,  women,  and  children  may  become  blind 
in  this  year  of  1950?  Paradoxically,  again, 
research,  education  and  legislation  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  life 
span  from  beginning  to  end,  has  succeeded 
in  some  instances  in  adding  years  to  life 
rather  than  life  to  years. 

Thus,  prior  to  the  present  era,  few  infants 
bom  prematurely  lived.  Through  medical  dis- 
coveries and  adequate  attention  these  little 
newcomers  were  given  a  chance  to  survive. 
Then  an  unforseen  tragedy  occurred.  It  was 
found  that  many  of  these  premature  babies 
who  weighed   three  pounds  or  less  at  birth 


developed  a  serious  eye  difficulty  named  from 
its  position  and  form — retrolental  fibroplasia 
— a  fibrous  growth  back  of  the  lens  that 
caused  blindness.  Although  it  probably  ex- 
isted in  rare  instances  prior  to  1942,  it  was 
brought  to  public  attention  in  that  year  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Terry  of  Boston,  who  until  his 
untimely  death,  carried  on  intensive  research 
to  find  the  cause. 

In  1945,  Terry  indicated  that  in  addition 
to  the  600  known  cases,  probably  between 
four  and  five  hundred  premature  babies 
would  be  blinded  each  year  by  retrolental 
fibroplasia  unless  the  cause  and  its  elimina- 
tion could  be  found.  Many  others  have  taken 
up  his  unfinished  task.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  these  children  are  not  bom  blind,  but 
develop  the  difficulty  during  the  first  four 
months  of  life.  Many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, such  as  a  possibility  of  lack  of 
vitamin  E — but  none  has  been  universally  ac- 
cepted. In  the  meantime,  special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  prevent  premature  births  by 
better  care  of  the  expectant  mother. 

Another  form  of  infant  blindness  has  come 
to  knowledge  during  the  past  decade.  Follow- 
ing an  epidemic  of  German  measles  in  Aus- 
tralia, it  was  found  that  some  expectant 
mothers  who  had  contracted  the  disease  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  gave  birth  to  infants  physi- 
cally or  mentally  affected.  If  the  mother  had 
suffered  an  attack  of  German  measles  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  pregnancy,  the  eyes 
of  the  foetus  were  likely  to  be  affected  and 
the  child  be  bom  with  cataracts.  If  the 
disease  occurred  later  in  pregnancy,  various 
other  defects  were  noted  in  the  offspring — 
deafness,  malformations  and  sometimes  lack 
of  mental  development. 

Research  is  being  carried  on  intensively  to 
find  preventive  measures,  particularly  the 
possibility  of  immunization.  This  disease 
had  always  been  considered  so  innocuous  that 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Probably  some 
cases  of  congenital  cataract  were  due  to  this 
difficulty  before  the  .Australian  epidemic 
brought  it  to  light. 

A  problem  resulting  from  these  cases  of 
infant  blindness  is  the  education  of  the 
parents  to  know  how  to  care  for  their 
children,  so  afflicted.  Several  schools  for  the 
blind  are  holding  institutes  for  the  parents  of 
preschool  blind  children  in  order  to  give 
them   the  necessary  help   that  will   make  it 
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possible  for  them  to  keep  these  children  with 
them  during  the  early  formative  years  when 
they  so  greatly  need  the  affection  and  under- 
standing of  their  parents  and  life  with  the 
family  under  as  nearly  normal  conditions 
as  possible. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  to  be 
found  at  the  beginning  of  life.  What  of  the 
older  generations? 

Since  1900  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  life  expectancy;  hence  the  percent- 
ages of  the  population  ratio  according  to  age 
have  changed  radically,  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  people  than  formerly  falling  within  the 
second  half  century  mark.  Statisticians  no 
longer  set  the  limit  as  three  scores  years  and 
ten  or  even  at  four  score,  but  prognosticate  a 
possible  ripe  old  age  of  150  years.  Lest  how- 
ever, these  added  years  become  a  burden  to 
their  possessors  or  to  the  younger  generations, 
a  science  of  geriatrics  is  being  now  carefully 
developed  in  the  hope  that  the  causes  of  the 
degenerative  processes  of  age  may  be  dis- 
covered and  if  possible  eliminated. 

At  the  "Third  Annual  Conference  on  Liv- 
ing", held  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
June,  it  was  stated  that  the  growing  field  of 
geriatrics  would  do  as  much  for  the  aged 
as  pediatrics  has  done  for  the  young;  that 
degenerative  diseases  present,  in  general,  a 
biological  problem,  not  unlike  that  pediatric 
research  has  overcome;  that  specific  diseases 
such  as  diabetes  are  manifestations  of  ex- 
haustive processes  which  can  be  modified; 
that  conditions  known  as  degenerative  diseases 
are  the  result  of  deficiencies  in  body  function 
^which  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by  restora- 
tion of  these  deficiencies,  by  a  program  of 
exercise  and  diet  started  early  enough  to 
forestall  many  ailments  considered  inevitable 
in  the  aging  process. 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  prognosticated  that 
the  next  generation  will  see  men  and  women 
of  100  years  matching  40  year  olds  in  main- 
taining their  economic  and  social  status;  that 
the  untold  wealth  that  lies  in  the  foolishly 
abandoned  human  resources  might  continue 
to  exist,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  for  that  of  society  at  large. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  the  two 
major  eye  difficulties  that  are  often  experi- 
enced with  advancing  years,  glaucoma  and 
cataracts,  might  be  prevented.  The  cause  of 
glaucoma    is   imknown.    The    ciliary   muscle 


within  the  eyeball  is  constantly  secreting  a 
watery  fluid  known  as  the  aqueous — this 
circulates  between  the  lens  and  the  iris,  flows 
through  the  pupil,  into  the  anterior  chatnber 
and  circulates  between  the  iris  and  the  cor- 
nea. It  is  then  excreted  by  a  process  of  osmosis 
through  a  circular  canal  known  by  the  name 
of  its  discoverer,  the  canal  of  Schlemm.  If 
for  any  reason  this  canal  becomes  blocked, 
the  aqueous  can  no  longer  be  excreted  and 
pressure  is  increased  within  the  eyeball,  sa 
affecting  the  optic  nerve,  that  it  gradually 
becomes  atrophied — and  bindness  results. 
Glaucoma  is  a  most  insidious  malady.  Except 
in  acute  cases  there  is  no  warning  pain, 
and  the  vision  dims  so  gradually  that  its 
decrease  is  usually  not  noted  until  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  serious  consequences.  The  pa- 
tient, if  he  does  note  decrease  in  vision,  often 
resorts  to  stronger  glasses  rather  than  seeking 
expert  medical  treatment. 

How  is  a  person  to  know  if  he  has  glau- 
coma if  no  symptoms  warn  him  of  its  on- 
slaught? Since  it  usually  affects  people  over 
45  or  50  years  of  age,  the  safest  course  is 
to  have  a  thorough  ophthalmological  exami- 
nation every  year,  and  if  glaucoma  is  found 
to  exist,  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
by  having  continued  treatment,  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  physician's  orders. 

Cataract,  so  called  because  ancient  peoples 
thought  it  was  caused  by  something  falling 
down  in  front  of  the  eye,  is  an  opacity  ol 
the  lens  which  prevents  light  from  passing 
through  the  lens  to  carry  the  image  of  the 
object  to  the  retina.  Although  much  re- 
search is  taking  place,  so  far  as  is  known 
at  present,  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  lens  is  the  only  accepted  procedure.  Arti- 
ficial lenses  in  the  form  of  eye  glasses  make 
it  possible  for  the  patient  to  regain  useful 
vision. 

It  is  evident  that  only  through  scientific 
research,  legislation,  education  and  coopera- 
tion can  the  battle  against  blindness  be 
successfully  waged. 

Perhaps  there  is  enough  of  the  old  Adam 
or  the  old  Eve  in  us  to  shirk  responsibility — 
"The  woman  gave  it  to  me  and  I  did  eat," 
"The  serpent  tempted  me."  But  everyone 
interested  in  any  phase  of  human  welfare 
has  a  stake  in  preventing  the  ills  that  threaten 
its  well  being.  The  measure  of  a  life  after 
all  is  not  its  duration  but  its  donation. 
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A  radio  announcer,  speaking  for  prevention 
of  accidents  in  traffic  urges,  "Save  a  life — 
it  may  be  your  own."  Save  vision,  if  it 
cannot  be  your  own,  it  may  be  the  eyes  of 
a  little  child  to  see  the  glory  of  the  world; 
the  eyes  of  youth  going  forth  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  life;  the  eyes  of  middle  age, 


giving  experience   to  youth;   the  eyes  of  the  1 

aged,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  well  earned  | 

leisure   to   accomplish    the   many    things   for  j 
which  a  busy  life  left  no  time. 

It  is  only   through  united  effort   that   the  J 
battle  can  be  won. 


CANADA'S  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED 

*  Colonel  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 
Managing  Director,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  1918  to  serve  the 
blind  of  Canada  and  to  prevent  blindness. 
Our  service  programmes  for  the  blind  are 
organized  throughout  the  ten  provinces  of 
Canada  and  are  administered  through  six 
divisional  centres. 

In  developing  any  good  service  programme 
it  is  essential  to  have  a  register  of  the  blind. 
To  register  the  blind  it  is  necessary  to  agree 
on  a  definition  of  blindness.  The  definition 
in  use  by  the  Institute  for  service  purposes 
2nd  by  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada 
is,  not  more  than  6/60  (Snellen's  Chart 
metric)  or  20/200  (Snellen's  Chart  in  feet) 
in  the  better  eye  after  correction.  The  vision 
allowed  by  this  definition  is  more  or  less 
useful  for  guiding  purposes,  etc.,  but  the 
individual  falling  within  this  limit  is  con- 
sidered to  be  blind  for  industrial  purposes. 
For  the  purpose  of  reference  later  in  this  dis- 
cussion I  should  mention  at  this  point  that 
our  Institute  register  of  the  blind  of  Canada 
shows  17,883  as  of  March  31st,  1950,  with 
the  following  age  distribution:  Under  six 
years  of  age — 150;  from  six  to  twenty — 900; 
from  twenty-one  to  sixty-nine — 11,000;  sev- 
enty and  over — 5,800;  the  youngest  is  three 
months  old  and  the  oldest  is  one  hundred 
and  eight  years. 

In  the  early  stages  of  Institue  work  a 
definite  programme  for  the  conservation  of 
vision  and  prevention  of  blindness  was  in- 
augurated. This  is  carried  out  through  press, 
radio,  public  addresses;  through  negotiation 
with  educational  authorities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  larger 
centres  and  sight-saving  facilities  for  pupils 
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with  defective  vision  scattered  throughout 
the  suburban  and  rural  districts;  through 
safety  posters;  publicity  and  addresses  direct 
to  men's  and  women's  organizations,  indus- 
tries, etc.  We  have  long  realized  that  where 
sight  could  be  saved,  improved  or  even  con- 
served, that  a  service  of  incalculable  value  was 
being  rendeired  to  the  individuals  concerned. 
Over  the  years  we  have  been  increasingly 
impressed  by  the  numbers  of  partially  sighted 
as  compared  to  the  number  of  registered 
blind.  In  discussing  the  partially  sighted  it 
is  essential  to  set  up  a  definition.  For  our 
purposes  the  range  of  vision  permitted  in 
the  case  of  the  partially  sighted  is  6/60  plus 
to  6/18  metric,  or  in  feet,  20/200  plus  to 
65/200  (Snellen's  Chart).  In  accepting  this 
range  we  realize  that  there  are  many  whose 
vision  is  useful  to  the  point  where  they 
may  carry  on  efficiently  and  without  occu- 
pational risk  or  imdue  eye  strain  in  their 
normal  working  lives.  However,  within  this 
group,  more  than  one-half  are  risking  or 
prejudicing  their  remaining  vision;  are  oc- 
cupational risks  to  themselves  or  fellow 
workers;  or  are  being  forced  down  the  occu- 
pational scale  or  out  of  the  employment  pic- 
ture because  of  unwise  selection  of  occupa- 
tions, or  inefficiency  or  accidents.  We  estimate 
the  numbers  of  individuals  in  this  partially 
sighted  group  to  be  at  least  ten  times  the 
numbers  falling  within  the  registered  blind 
group.  You  will  please  note  that  I  have  been 
using  the  term  "partially  sighted"  instead 
of  partially  blind.  Our  reason  for  this  will, 
I  think  appeal  to  you.  Let  me  illustrate.  Our 
Institute  was  approached  by  a  representative 
of  one  of  our  Provincial  Departments  of 
Education  and  requested  to  provide  a  con- 
sultation and  placement  service  for  graduates 
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of  sight-saving  classes.  We  explained  that  if, 
as  an  organization,  we  were  merely  interested 
in  enlarging  our  service  programme  and 
broadening  our  appeal  to  the  public  and 
Governments  of  Canada,  we  would  be  eager 
to  take  on  such  a  service,  but,  we  went 
on  to  explain  that  we  felt  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate for  the  sight-saving  class  graduates, 
in  that  being  referred  to  an  organization 
for  the  blind,  it  would  on  impress  their 
minds  their  partial  blindness,  with  consequent 
restrictions,  rather  than  the  partial  sight  still 
possessed  and  its  usefullness.  We  also  pointed 
out  that  the  prospective  employer,  if  ap- 
proached by  an  organization  for  the  blind, 
would  be  prejudiced  by  the  implied  sug- 
gestion that  the  employment  prospect  was 
more  blind  than  sighted. 

We  began  to  study  the  probems  of  the 
partially  sighted  and  the  reationship  of 
these  problems  to  our  Institute  programme 
for  the  blind.  We  soon  discovered  that  since 
there  was  an  almost  complete  lack  of  services 
for  the  partially  sighted,  and  since  our  or- 
ganization did  not  wish  to  become  involved 
in  providing  service,  it  did  seem  necessary 
that  we  should  do  something  to  help.  Our 
studies  disclosed  the  following:  Some  of  the 
partially  sighted  having  learned  from  bitter 
experience  that  a  disclosed  eye  defect  was 
often  a  bar  to  employment,  tried  to  conceal 
their  handicap.  Too  often  they  took  jobs 
with  a  view  to  the  wage  level  rather  than 
their  own  ability  to  perform  the  duties  effi- 
ciently and  with  safety  to  themselves,  and 
to  others.  Because  of  accidents  or  inefficiency 
many  in  this  group  were  forced  down  the 
scale  from  job  to  job,  or  lost  out  in  em- 
ployment and  were  becoming  demoralized. 
Many  in  this  group  were  suffering  from  eye 
defects  often  with  related  physical  condi- 
tions, with  little  or  no  appropriate  eye  or 
medical  treatment,  and  often  with  conditions 
progressing.  In  many  of  these  cases  types  of 
employment  being  followed  was  prejudicial 
to  the  eye  and  even  health  conditions.  With- 
out treatment  and  appropriate  selection  of 
jobs  which  they  could  safely  do,  such  cases 
are  apt  to  lose  their  remaining  vision.  Finally, 
in  general  employment,  both  in  industry 
and  commercial  lines,  there  are  many  in 
this  group  of  partially  sighted  who  orig- 
inally had  normal  vision.  They  were  val- 
ued   employees    and    have    been    allowed    to 


continue  on  original  occupations  despite  eye 
strain  in  many  cases  and  lower  vision  in 
others,  simply  because  of  employer  interest. 

In  order  to  meet  the  problem  our  organi- 
zation decided  to  concentrate  efforts  on  se- 
curing agreement  of  the  Government  services 
of  Canada  to  include  in  their  Employment 
Service,  Special  Section  (Handicapped)  pro- 
perly trained  placement  officers  to  serve  the 
partially  sighted.  After  considerable  negoti- 
ation the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour 
agreed  to  try  the  experiment.  A  carefully 
selected  representative  of  the  Department  was 
sent  to  the  Headoffice  of  the  Institute  for 
special  training.  We  arranged  for  our  eye 
physician  to  spend  a  considerable  time  with 
him  giving  instruction  which  would  enable 
him  to  properly  understand  reports  from 
eye  physicians  and  to  assess  the  usefulness 
of  vision  still  retained.  Also  our  eye  physi- 
cian gave  instruction  in  the  effect  of  each 
type  of  eye  condition  and  the  precautions 
which  should  be  observed  in  order  to  avoid 
damage  to  remaining  vision.  After  this  the 
trainee  was  passed  on  to  our  employment 
service  department  which  demonstrated  the 
appioach  to  employers  and  the  development 
of  morale  of  prospects  for  placement.  It  was 
also  arranged  for  the  trainee  to  observe 
the  totally  blind  at  work  and  those  with 
low  partial  vision  up  to  the  limit  allowed 
for  registration  as  industrially  blind.  The 
trainee  was  then  taken  on  a  round  of  visits 
to  a  number  of  workmen  who  had  been  dealt 
with  by  this  Institute  in  our  prevention  of 
blindness  programme  and  who  had  been 
counselled  in  finding  jobs  for  which  they  had 
aptitude  and  which  they  could  perform 
safely  and  efficiently. 

Finally,  after  some  months  of  training  the 
special  placement  representative  for  the  par- 
tially sighted  returned  to  his  Empoyment 
Service  office.  He  has  shown  outstanding  re- 
sults in  placement  work  and  demonstrated  the 
possibilities.  The  move  is  now  on  to  enlarge 
this  service  by  having  a  special  representa- 
tive from  each  important  employment  centre 
in  Canada  similarly  tiained  in  order  that 
the  thousands  of  partially  sighted  men  and 
women  who  must  look  to  industrial  employ- 
ment for  their  livelihood,  should  be  capably 
directed,  assisted  and  where  necessary,  super- 
vised in  securing  and  following  suitable  oc- 
cupations. All  such  specially   trained  place- 
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ment  officers  will  naturally  be  consulted  by 
employers  concerning  valuable  employees  who 
liave  developed  visual  defects. 

The  action  which  we  have  taken  is  not 
■only  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
partially  sighted,  but  it  must  also  be  con- 
•sidered  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  blind  and  those  interested  in  their 
welfare.  With  a  properly  developed  service 
programme  for  the  partially  sighted  we  will 
be  putting  a  stop  to  one  serious  development 
that  we  had  noted.  This  was,  that  when 
the  partially  sighted  lack  definite  guidance 
and  service,  many,  having  been  forced  out 
of  employment,  look  over  the  fence  so  to 
speak  and  envy  the  blind  the  placement 
and  aftercare  service  being  received.  Some 
then  went  to  the  eye  physician  and  in  some 
cases  because  of  his  sympathy,  and  in  other 
cases  in  spite  of  him,  secured  eye  reports 
which  placed  them  within  the  registered  blind 
group.  We  did  not  consider  this  was  fair 
to  the  blind,  or  even  to  the  partially  sighted 
in  which  group  they  more  properly  belonged. 

The  special  Government  Employment  Serv- 
ices for  the  partially  sighted  operate  in  co- 
operation with  our  private  organization  serv- 
ice programme  for  the  registered  bind.  When 
the  Government  service  needs  an  eye  report 
on  an  individual,  or  some  other  service  which 


our  organization  can  give  under  the  heading 
of  prevention  of  blindness  or  conservation 
of  vision  we  function.  We,  in  turn  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  taking  over  one  of 
the  partially  sighted  group  whose  vision  has 
dropped  to  within  our  registered  blind  limit, 
and  for  whom  no  prevention  service  can  be 
of  help. 

In  serving  the  partially  sighted  it  is  nec- 
essary to  utilize  constructive  philosophy  and 
on  occasion  a  helpful  psychological  approach. 
I  have  met  with  some  of  the  partially  sighted 
group  who  have  become  discouraged  and 
are  inclined  to  enlarge  on  the  frustrations 
of  their  condition  and  to  minimize  the  use- 
fulness of  their  remaining  vision.  I  have 
been  forced  to  remind  them  that  I,  without 
any  sight,  would  be  very  happy  to  enjoy  as 
much  vision  as  they  have  and  to  make  very 
good  use  of  it;  that  they  should  be  thankful 
for  the  blessings  they  possess,  including  their 
partial  sight.  One  of  our  industrial  place- 
ment friends  in  Canada  gave  apt  expression 
to  this  thought  for  both  the  prospective  em- 
ployee and  prospective  employer.  He  said 
"It  is  not  what  you  have  lost  but  what  you 
have  left  that  counts".  I  might  add  that 
ever  if  the  flesh  be  weak  the  spirit  may  be 
strong  and  the  chances  for  success  will  still 
be  good. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
*M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 


If  it  would  be  possible  that  I  could  inflict 
upon  you  the  blow-by-blow  description  of 
the  Foundation  activities,  I  would  prefer  not 
to.  However,  if  you  would  like  to  know  how 
many  coupon  books  have  been  issued,  hoAV 
many  watches  sold,  and  other  miscellaneous 
statistics,  this  information  can  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  President  of  the  American 
Foimdation  for  the  Blind. 

A  lot  of  you  out  there  may  not  imderstand 
Avhy,  at  this  time,  there  should  be  a  report 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  you  may  not  understand  or  have  ever 
heard  of  the  beginnings  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  For  example,  why 
am  I  up  on  this  platform  today,  making 
this  report  to  you.  Perhajas  you  feel  there  are 
a  lot  of  agencies  who  should  have  the  privi- 


lege of  making  a  report  to  you,  so  I  believe 
there  should  be  some  clarification.  In  1921, 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
established,  after  the  A.A.W.B.  felt  that  there 
was  a  need  for  a  national  clearing  house  for 
research  and  information  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  And  so,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  similar  to  those  that  you  will  hear 
later  on  this  morning. 

My  personal  reaction — last  September,  when 
I  sat  down  behind  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin's 
desk,  I  said  to  myself,  "How  the  dickens  did 
I  get  here?"  I  had  to  start  examining  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  see 
what  was  there.  A  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  shows 
that  here,  thirty  years  later,  it  has  assets  of 
nearly  $4,000,000  in  endowments,  real  estate 
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and  other  incidentals.  Instead  of  one  office 
and  desk,  it  now  spreads  into  four  buildings 
in  lower  Manhattan,  New  York.  It,  today, 
has  a  sister  organization  and  a  coordinating 
organization  which,  put  together  with  it, 
makes  it  even  larger.  Its  sister  organization, 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
— again  a  bit  of  history — is  the  successor  to 
the  American  Braille  Press,  with  which  many 
of  you  in  work  for  the  bind  are  quite 
familiar. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  maintains  the  international  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City;  its  European  head- 
quarters are  in  Paris,  France.  The  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind — which  was  the  baby 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
about  ten  years  ago — is  now  a  fidl  grown 
organization  in  its  own  right — although  its 
headquarters  are  in  the  same  building  in 
New  York  City  as  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  the  moment, 
has  some  twenty  odd  members,  about  half  of 
whom  are  blind,  and  about  half  represent 
some  phase  of  the  profession.  The  other  half 
represent  business  and  commercial  interests, 
social  work,  etc.  It  operates  through  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  plan,  of  use  in  many  non- 
profit corporations  so  that  a  group  of  eight 
men  actually  are  the  bosses  of  the  Foundation 
and  check  up  on  what  I  have  been  doing 
to  operate  the  plant. 

I  have  described  the  top  administrative 
level,  assets,  etc. — do  not  let  the  figure  of 
$4,000,000  stir  you — we  use  only  the  income 
from  it.  Now — the  inner  strength — the  per- 
sonnel and  personalities.  I  cannot  take  time  to 
mention  all  the  Trustees,  but  would  like  to 
remind  you  of  the  addition  of  three  very 
vital  men  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
last  year — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Liechty,  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
Eustace  Seligman,  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind,  and  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  which,  incident- 
ally, makes  Mr.  Seligman  an  associate  of  the 
late  and  very  noted  benefactor  of  the  blind, 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell.  Mr.  Seligman 


is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
because  of  his  understanding  of  the  former 
American  Braille  Press.  My  personal  reaction 
— I  have  never  seen,  as  a  Board,  a  group  of 
more  intelligent,  shrewd,  conscientious,  calm, 
stable  men.  All  of  this  is  just  so  that  you  will 
understand  there  are  many  minds  and  forces 
which  you  often  do  not  hear  about,  but 
they  are  there,  nevertheless.  I  thank  my  lucky 
stars  that  I  do  have  such  an  intelligent  group 
of  supervisors. 

Now,  for  recent  changes — there  has  been 
one  resignation — we  regret  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  D.  Bryan,  who  had  been  serving  for 
four  years  as  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Services  for  the  Deaf-blind.  We  have  been 
very  happy  to  promote  Miss  Annette  B.  Dins- 
more  to  the  position  of  Director  of  that  De- 
partment, effective  June  1.  The  resignation 
of  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Witcher  also  was  received 
by  the  Executive  Director  a  few  days  ago,  to 
be  effective  September  1,  1950.  He  is  joining 
the  faculty  of  Roosevelt  College,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  in  the  Physics  Department.  However, 
he  will  continue  his  high  level  of  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  technical  aids  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind.  Most  of  the  activities 
which  he  was  supervising  and  performing 
will  be  distributed  among  other  very  compe- 
tent and  able  members  of  the  Foundation 
staff. 

I  would  like  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  formerly  of  Tennes- 
see and  Iowa.  In  Iowa,  she  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  Principal  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  and,  last  year,  as  Coordinator 
of  the  Courses  for  the  Adult  Blind,  at  Over- 
brook.  She  is  joining  us  as  Consultant  in 
Education,  on  August  1.  I'd  like  to  remind 
you  of  the  appointment  of  a  technical  com- 
mittee which  will  sit  with  us  and  help  us 
plan  our  research  and  development  program — 
Mr.  George  Meyer,  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Dr.  D.  W.  Woolley, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York 
City,  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  of  Howe 
Press  and  Perkin  Institution.  I  believe  that 
you  are  already  aware  that  I  have  the  able 
assistance  of  three  assistant  directors — Miss 
Kathern  F.  Gruber,  as  you  know  generally 
as  Director  of  Services  for  the  War-blinded, 
in  charge  of  all  our  professional  services; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Whittington,  who  is  in  charge  of 
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all  those  things  which  are  mechanical  and 
technical,  and  ot  a  manufacturing  nature,  and 
also  directly  manages  the  Talking  Book 
Record  Department;  the  third,  Mr.  Alfred 
Allen,  who  is  the  Assistant  Director  in  charge 
of  the  administrative  problems  in  the  day- 
to-day  functioning  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Many  times,  we  receive  inquiries — "Can't 
we  be  told  to  whom  we  should  write  in 
looking  for  advice."  The  Foundation  has  a 
total  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
employees;  the  professional  and  administra- 
tive personnel  do  not  change  but  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  year,  with  vacation,  summer 
school,  and  extensive  field  trips,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  say  that  so-and-so  answers  such- 
and-such.  It  is  better  that  you  address  your 
letter  in  my  name  or  to  one  of  the  three 
assistant  directors  in  whose  field,  in  your  best 
judgment,  the  subject  will  fall.  They  will  see 
that  your  request  for  information  gets  to  the 
proper  staff  member. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  program  of 
the  Foundation,  somewhat.  As  you  know,  it 
may  be  summarised  as  a  program  of  re- 
search— all  kinds  in  all  fields  which  would 
have  a  bearing  on  the  lives  of  the  blind. 
There  is  the  dispensing  of  information 
through  every  possible  channel  to  the  workers 
for  the  blind,  and  to  the  public  in  general; 
it  maintains  a  field  service  for  community 
planning  and  specialized  services;  and,  of 
course,  the  direct  services  to  the  blind  indi- 
viduals. It  has  been  said  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  very  unique 
agency  because  of  its  complex  and  yet  con- 
solidated program.  I  cannot  go  through  these 
various  detailed  services.  I  do  want  you  to 
know,  however,  that  the  Executive  Director 
is  doing  his  level  best  to  furnish  the  services 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  best  to  you  and 
to  every  other  person  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  work  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
I  have  never  been  in  an  agency  for  the  blind 
where  the  staff,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to  possess 
such  a  great  degree  of  sincerity  for  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  Thev  seem  to  have  a  very 
deep  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
blind  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragements this  past  year. 

Programs  and  Fellowships — We  have  given 
small  scholarships  to  blind  students  and  you 
may  or  may  not  have  agreed  with  the  choice 


of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  and  with  their 
scope  and  definitions.  However,  we  do  feel 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  more  encour- 
agement toward  the  blind  and  sighted  to 
enter  our  field  of  service.  We  have,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  been  able 
to  expand  our  program  of  scholarships,  and, 
by  1951,  plan  to  include  a  group  of  fellow- 
ships. The  method  of  procedure  for  the 
finding  and  reviewing  of  applications  has  not 
been  refined  but  we  do  believe  it  important 
that  we  have  a  much  better  representation 
of  our  United  States  in  the  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  you  hear  the  details,  you 
will  think  they  are  beneficial  to  our  pro- 
fession. 

I  must  report  to  you  of  the  story  of  sixty 
to  eighty  displaced  persons  who  must  find 
homes  in  this  country.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  agreed  to  serve  as  a 
consulting  agency  about  six  months  ago. 
About  twenty  agencies  in  America,  including 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  have  agreed  to  take  a  total  of  about 
thirty  of  these  persons.  If  any  of  you  think  you 
have  a  facility  which  could  insure  in  advance 
a  job  for  a  blind  person,  we  would  like  to 
know  about  it.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and 
a  very  wholesome,  and  a  very  wonderful  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Irwin  has  also  been  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  that  score  too.  We  express 
our  gratitude  to  all  of  you  who  have  come 
forward  as  Avell  as  the  gratitude  of  those  dis- 
placed persons  for  whom  we  are  working. 

The  OUTLOOK— Generally,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  OUTLOOK  does  not  really 
represent  the  professional  field.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mrs.  Campbell  had  the  same  trou- 
ble. This  publication  has  been  running 
some  forty  years,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  for  another  forty  years  or  so.  But 
we  have,  at  this  time,  a  definite  responsibility 
to  re-align  the  OUTLOOK,  and  see  whether 
the  criticisms  leveled  at  it  are  true.  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  have  felt  that  they  needed  their  own 
journal  because  of  this  criticism,  but  they 
will  not  publish  their  own  if  we  make  the 
journal  ^ve  already  have  a  high-grade  and 
representative  journal  of  workers  for  the 
blind.  We  realize  that  no  one  man  who 
holds  the  position  of  editor  knows  all  things 
about  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
what   it   represents.   We   have   certain   plans 
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for  the  expansion  of  the  OUTLOOK  in  its 
physical  foim  and  more  accurate  and  more 
expert  material  in  its  professional  content. 
Before  another  year,  we  will  have  arranged 
for  a  consulting  board  of  editors.  The  A.A. 
W.B.  has  not  yet  indicated  whether  they 
will  accept  the  invitation  of  the  OUTLOOK 
to  name  a  definite  correspondent  who  will 
help  the  editor  with  the  newsy  chatter  of  the 
field,  but  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  has  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility and  their  President  will  prob- 
ably name  a  correspondent.  This  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  admirable  job  which  your 
Alfred  Allen  has  been  doing  with  his  column. 
We  would  prefer  to  have  a  channel  from 
somewhere  else  in  the  country,  keeping  us 
abreast  of  the  news  events.  The  OUTLOOK 
is  published  at  Foundation  expense;  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  brings  a  subscription; 
the  income  from  subscriptions  is  probably 
not  more  than  twenty  to  tweny-five  per  cent 
of  the  money  it  takes  to  put  the  magazine 
out.  Remember,  we  do  what  we  can  with 
what  we  have  to  do  it  with. 

About  relations  with  other  agencies — I 
want  to  mention  a  few  of  those  with  whom 
you  may  have  some  particular  interest.  Re- 
lationships with  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  are  the  most  cordial. 
I  have  found  Mr.  Davis  and  his  staff  very 
cooperative,  and  we  find  that  these  two  rel- 
atively large  agencies — the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind — operating  as  a 
team  can  really  do  an  even  greater  job  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past.  These  are  the 
two  principal  agencies  which  supply  you  and 
your  blind  clients.  We  expect  to  maintain 
close  cooperation  in  the  development  of  tech- 
nical aids,  especially  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, with  neither  agency  being  overly  con- 
cerned about  its  own  fame. 

Relationships  with  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  also  are,  I  believe,  quite  happy. 
In  fact,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber  has  given  me  every 
cooperation  in  the  past  few  months.  Dr. 
Irwin  was  in  an  admirable  position  to  be 
administratively  concerned  with  the  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind.  However, 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the   Blind   should   supervise   or   control    the 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
its  own  advisory  channels  from  workshops 
in  the  country,  but,  where  necessary  on  the 
national  scene,  the  two  agencies  are  coopera- 
ting. Mr.  Kleber  and  I  have  drafted  a  coopera- 
tive agreement,  approved  by  the  two  Boards, 
which  gives  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  complete  consultation  in  the  field; 
that  is,  insofar  as  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  concerned.  Between  the 
two  agencies,  the  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  will  take  responsibility  for  advice 
in  the  field  where  production  is  the  goal. 
This  includes  home  industries,  where  the 
home  industries  are  tied  in  with  a  workshop. 
In  larger  surveys  in  communities  where 
work  for  the  blind  may  not  exist,  the  two 
stafEs  will  confer. 

Concerning  relationships  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  I  know 
that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  always  consider  that  the  Association  and 
its  opinions  are  a  considerable  influence  upon 
it.  No  director  of  an  agency,  however,  can 
place  his  responsibility  for  program  on  some- 
one else,  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation  will  have  to  be  the  one  who 
says  what  the  Foundation's  program  will  be. 
In  a  sense,  the  Foimdation  exists  to  serve  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  will  do  what  it  commands.  When 
democratic  action  is  too  slow,  however,  the 
Foundation  will  have  to  go  out  ahead  of  the 
Association  and  in  that  se'nse  become  some- 
thing of  a  leader. 

I  very  frankly  will  add  one  phrase  to  the 
relationship — we  have  not  the  time,  the  de- 
sire, nor  the  inclination  to  control  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
or  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  The  idea  of  unnecessary  conflict 
should  be  avoided  throughout  work  for  the 
blind  with  all  associations. 

There  are  many  points  I  would  have 
given  you  this  morning,  but  I  have  been 
trying  to  answer  the  questions  in  your  minds 
—the  Foimdation  tries  to  be  all  things  to  all 
blind  people,  and  we  will  try  to  make  it  what 
each  of  you  in  your  own  speciality  thinks 
it  should  be. 

There  are  many  things  which  have  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  confidence — Miss  Helen 
Keller    is    in    the    background    also.    She    is 
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a  very  active  and   alert  lady   at   the   age   of  him  and   tell  where  he  is  going.  I  want   to 

seventy,  and  has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  give  my   thanks   to  you  for  the  help  which 

^^^-  all   of   you   are   showing.   I   pledge   you   my 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  something  like  desire   to  get   out   in   front   of   the  big,   old 

having  an  elephant  by  the  tail,  an  elephant  elephant  and  grasp  him  by  the  trunk  and  try 

so   large    that    it   is   difficult    to   see   around  to  guide  him  in  the  proper  directions. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  PLACE  OF  A  MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL  SHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WILLIAM  S.  RATCHFORD 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


1.  Modern  Philosophy  of  its  Program 
The  philosophy  of  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  should  be  one  that  will  readily  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blind  people  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  shop  is  located.  The  policy 
should  be  one  that  will  provide  a  well 
rounded  program  of  service  and  employment 
to  the  blind  people  that  they  serve. 

2.  Eligibility 
Every  blind  person  who  meets  the  accepted 
definition  of  blindness  and  who  comes  to  the 
workshop  for  service  or  employment  should 
be  considered  eligible. 

3.  Testing,  Evaluating,  Training,  Placement 
and  Work  Opportunities 
The  modern  shop  today  should  provide 
a  capable  trained  staff  who  through  testing 
and  evaluating  can  best  determine  what 
service  and  employment  will  be  suitable  for 
the  client.  An  adequate  program  of  train- 
ing should  be  outlined  for  every  client  and 
should  be  done  on  an  individual  basis.  This 
training,  if  instructors  and  physical  plant  will 
permit,  should  be  carried  on  away  from  the 
production  departments.  Placement  should 
be  handled  by  a  trained  staff  member  with 
the  idea  first  in  mind  that  wherever  possible 
outside  placement  should  be  the  goal.  If  out- 
side placement  is  not  feasible  then  considera- 


tion should  be  given  to  the  proper  selection 
of  employment  in  the  industrial  department 
of  the  workshop.  Work  opportunities  should 
be  set  up  for  clients  who  cannot  be  placed 
in  outside  employment  and  in  the  production 
department  of  the  shop.  The  opportunity 
department  should  provide  a  number  of 
employment  mediums  that  will  best  serve 
the  individual  client  through  a  work  therapy 
program. 

4.  Social,  Recreation,  Classroom  Activities 
The  modem  shop  should  provide  a  well 
planned  social  program  that  will  include 
various  forms  of  recreation  and  social  activi- 
ties that  will  bring  to  the  client  the  oppor- 
tunity for  new  friendships  and  social  con- 
tacts. 

5.  The  Use  of  Case  Work  and  Group  Work 
Methods 

It  is  necessary  for  the  shop  to  have  a 
trained  case  worker  on  the  staff  who  will 
give  counsel  and  guidance  to  the  client  and 
work  out  a  program  of  group  work  methods 
that  provides  orientation,  group  information 
and  various  therapies. 

6.  Home  Work 
To  me  this  is  the  most  important  program 
that  the  modem  shop  should  include.  Home 
work  programs  as  we  know  them  today  have 
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not  provided  the  blind  clients  with  remunera- 
tive employment  but  rather  have  been  in  the 
form  of  work  therapy.  The  modern  shop 
today  should  accept  this  challenge  and  set  up 
an  industrial  home  work  program  that  in 
the  years  to  come  will  grow  and  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  in  advancing  the  work  for  the  blind. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  modern  shop  will  through  increased 


services  and  future  planning  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  our  field  in  bringing  to 
those  clients  that  they  serve  a  fuller  and 
more  remunerative  future.  I,  of  course,  re- 
alize that  money  always  has  an  important 
bearing  on  what  the  shop  will  be  able  to 
offer  in  the  future,  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  funds 
are  available  so  that  the  mcxlem  shop  can 
play   the   part   that   it  should. 


CONSIDERATION  FOR  EFFICIENT  OPERATION  OF 
MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  SHOPS 


*  MAJOR  JOHN  F.  BRADY  {Retired) 
Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  subject  allotted  to  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
for  whom  I  am  attempting  to  pinch  hit,  is 
one  that  those  charged  with  the  operation 
of  workshops  could  discuss  for  hours.  In  the 
seven  minutes  allotted  to  the  presentation  of 
the  subject,  it  is  possible  only  to  generalize. 
Perhaps  the  discussion  period  which  follows 
will  allow  time  for  more  detailed  discussion 
of  specific  points. 

Your  program  indicates  that  the  points  to 
be  covered  are:  Organization,  Personnel, 
Streamlining  and  Modernization,  Employer- 
Employee  Relationship,  Quality  Merchandise 
and  To  What  Extent  should  the  Work  Pro- 
gram be  Self-sustaining  or  Subsidized. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  except  for 
the  final  point,  each  of  the  other  points 
would  be  appropriate  in  a  panel  discussion 
held  by  any  manufacturing  or  trade  associa- 
tion whose  members  were  concerned  only 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  their  own 
business.  Since  the  problems  to  be  faced  in 
the  operation  of  sheltered  shops  are  the 
same  as  those  faced  by  competitive  industry, 
it  will  be  well  to  preface  our  consideration  of 
the  subject  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
basic  philosophy  that  guides  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  its  approach  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  workshop. 

Since  there  is  no  single  answer  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  blind  person,  we  feel  that 
the  workshop  should  be  no  more  than  a  single 
service  in  a  complete  program  designed  to 
serve  the  individual  needs  of  our  clients 
insofar  as  is  possible.  We  feel  strongly  that 
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the  shops  should  serve  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing employment  to  those  persons  who  cannot, 
for  various  reasons,  hold  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. The  implementation  of  this  philoso- 
phy means  that  the  production  capabilities 
of  workers  in  our  shops  are  far  below  those 
of  the  average  worker  in  industry.  There- 
fore, efficient  operation  becomes  a  matter 
of  even  greater  concern  to  us  than  to  private 
industry. 

Our  shops  are  organized  on  a  departmental 
basis,  each  department  being  headed  by  a 
foreman  or  assistant  foreman,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  department.  Each  plant,  and 
we  have  two  separate  plants,  is  supervised  by 
a  plant  superintendent  who  is  responsible 
to  the  Business  Manager.  Production,  Sales, 
Purchasing  and  the  general  administration  of 
the  shops  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Busi- 
ness Manager,  while  personnel  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  blind  workers  is  the  responsibility 
of  our  Director  of  Rehabilitation.  In  general, 
the  organization  set-up  is  about  the  same 
as  that  found  in  any  well  managed  industrial 
organization.  Accounting  records  are  like- 
wise departmentalized  from  the  receipt  of 
raw  material  through  production  of  finished 
goods  and  their  ultimate  sale  so  that  the 
operation  of  each  department  can  be  analyzed 
by  management  from  month  to  month. 

The  selection  of  supevisory  personnel  for 
the  workshops  is  more  difficult  than  the 
selection  of  such  personnel  in  industry.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  superintendent,  super- 
visor or  foreman  be  a  good  production  man. 
Supervisory  personnel  must  have  an  under- 
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Standing  of  the  limitations  of  their  workers 
and  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  problem 
of  maintaining  production  within  the  limit- 
ing factors  placed  on  them  by  the  Director 
of  Rehabilitation.  Such  limiting  factors  in- 
clude work  limitations,  medical  time  out  and 
the  other  special  problems  which,  because 
of  its  nature,  are  indigenous  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  workshop.  The  loss  of  the  shops' 
best  production  workers  to  fill  openings  in 
competitive  industry  developed  by  the  Place- 
ment Department  must  be  regarded  by  Super- 
visory Personnel  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  organization's  effort  to  properly  serve.  At 
the  same  time,  Supervisory  Personnel  can- 
not, in  the  face  of  the  handicaps  presented, 
adopt  a  defeatist  attitude  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  production  schedules  and  a  gen- 
eral workmanlike  atmosphere  in  their  depart- 
ments. 

We  have  found  that  streamlining  and  mod- 
ernization, in  respect  to  both  production 
methods  and  machinery,  is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess and  one  which  has  paid  us  dividends  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  taking  from  the  shops 
all  of  the  men  for  whom  we  could  find  good 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  selected  placement,  we 
obviously  create  a  special  problem  in  main- 
taining production  schedules.  The  men  placed 
in  outside  industry  create  shop  opportunities 
for  those  workers  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  without  employment.  As  a  result,  over 
the  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  production  potential  of  our  individual 
workers  but  production  volume  has  been 
maintained  at  a  satisfactory  level.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  unceasing  attention  on  the  part 
of  production  personnel  to  the  improvement 
of  production  methods  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery.  Improvements  in  either 
methods  or  machinery  that  seemed  sound 
have  unhesitatingly  been  adopted  even  in 
cases  where  the  suggested  improvements 
meant  the  elimination  of  direct  labor.  We 
feel  that  any  time  production  can  be  stepped 
up  and  the  men  can  earn  more  money  the 
labor  eliminated  will  quickly  be  absorbed 
in  expanded  production.  This  has  been  our 
experience. 

The  streamlining  and  improvement  of 
machinery  has  opened  up  as  practical  for 
blind  persons  certain  operations  which,  in 
the  past,  were  considered  operations  for 
sighted  workers  only.  All  changes  in  machin- 


ery or  methods  are  examined  by  our  Safety 
Committee  which,  like  other  committees 
within  our  organization,  meets  monthly  to 
report  on  safety  conditions  in  all  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  organization  in- 
cluding the  vending  stands,  supervised  by  our 
Business  Enterprise  Department. 

There  are  many  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  good  relationship  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  clients  whom  it  is  serving.  In 
our  case  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  shops.  Our  shops  are  mod- 
ern, well  lighted,  well  set  up  and  well  main- 
tained. We  never  stint  on  housekeeping  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  shops  is  better  than  the  best  in  private 
industry.  We  preserve  in  the  shops  an  at- 
mosphere of  efficiency  that  creates  in  the 
workers  an  acceptance  of  the  shop  as  a  place 
in  which  to  do  their  day's  work  and  this 
automatic  acceptance  on  the  part  of  our 
workers  make  shop  discipline  a  simple  task. 

Clients  grievances,  real  or  imagined,  are 
never  permitted  to  go  unheeded.  A  client 
with  any  grievance  has  immediate  access  to 
the  Director  of  Rehabilitation  and  to  the 
Executive  Director  himself  at  any  time.  Fre- 
quent meetings  between  the  Executive  Di- 
rector and  our  workers  contribute  much  to 
our  good  personnel  relations.  At  this  time 
the  Executive  Director  invites  open  discus- 
sion of  any  problems  presented  by  the  work- 
ers. 

Quality  control,  which  has  become  a  new 
science  in  industry,  is  a  matter  of  real  con- 
cern to  the  workshop.  We  sell  in  volume  to 
the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to  whom  our 
merchandise  is  submitted  on  the  basis  of 
quality  and  price  in  competition  with  the 
products  of  other  manufacturers.  We  do  not 
for  a  moment  permit  ourselves  to  think  that 
"Blind-Made  Products"  gives  us  a  license  to 
present  for  consideration  an  inferior  product 
nor  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  any- 
thing is  accomplished  by  bragging  that  our 
products  are  superior  to  those  made  by 
sighted  persons.  ^Ve  submit  our  product  in 
open  competition,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
being  an  organization  for  the  blind  may, 
in  some  quarters,  carry  some  weight  provided 
that  our  product  is  equal  in  quality  and 
price.  We  know  that  in  civilian  trade  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  our  competitors 
in  presenting  a  good  product,  new  items  and 
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properly  packaged  merchandise  and  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  let  the  parade 
pass  us. 

Many  of  our  products  are  sold  to  large 
outlets  under  private  labels  and,  in  many 
cases,  these  labels  do  not  carry  our  name  or 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  product  was 
.nade  by  the  blind.  Our  production  people 
are,  perhaps,  inordinately  proud  of  every 
evidence  that  we  meet  the  standards  required 
by  sighted  industry.  For  example,  besides 
manufacturing  rubber  mats  in  our  rubber 
plant,  we  also  manufacture  various  types  of 
body  shims,  fabricated  from  salvaged  tire 
carcass  to  the  specifications  of  leading  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  such  as  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Lincoln  Mercury,  Kaiser-Frazer,  Hudson 
Motor  Co.,  and  others.  The  continuance  of 
our  relationship  with  these  companies  over 
the  past  several  years  during  which  we  have 
shipped  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  parts  per 
month  is  evidence  of  our  ability  to  furnish 
parts  that  pass  their  inspection  standards 
and  to  deliver  these  parts  in  accordance 
with  their  shipping  schedules.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that,  in  this  instance  as  well  as 
others    throughout   our   plants,  our  workers 


are  turning  out  products  which  stand  on 
their  own  without  leaning  on  the  crutch  of 
"Blind-Made  Products". 

In  considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
workshop  program  should  be  subsidized  or 
be  self-sustaining,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
to  remember  that  the  workshop  is  main- 
tained for  only  one  reason  and  that  is  serv- 
ice. Any  discussion  of  this  question  would 
first  require  that  accounting  procedures  be 
carefully  spelled  out.  Public  and  private 
agencies  maintaining  workshops  are  far  from 
agreement  on  the  bookkeeping  elements  in- 
volved in  arriving  at  the  gains  or  deficits  of 
their  shops.  Services  supporting  the  work- 
shop itself  such  as  Medical  Service,  Medical 
Time-out,  Authorized  Absence,  Work  Supple- 
ments, etc.  would  also  need  clear  definition 
in  discussing  the  question.  Without  establish- 
ing a  clearly  defined  framework  on  account- 
ing procedures  and  extended  services  there 
can  be  no  generalized  answer  to  this  question. 

It  might  be  well  for  a  future  meeting  of 
the  A  Group  to  consider  this  as  a  question 
for  detailed  and  considered  discussion.  You 
would  then  have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions 
of  other  organizations  and  other  speakers. 


SALE  OF  BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 

*EUGENE  D.  MORGRET 
Assistant  General  Manager  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


The  sale  of  blind-made  products  has  re- 
ceived much  discussion  and  little  real  ac- 
tion by  many  agencies  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  short  time  allotted  to 
me,  I  shall  attempt  to  mention  some  of  the 
principles  involved  in  developing  a  sales  plan, 
omitting  the  experiences  and  reasons  which, 
over  a  period  of  time,  have  led  to  our  view- 
point. The  reasons  for  our  point  of  view  will 
undoubtedly  be  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  by  this  panel. 

When  a  standard  commercial  business  is 
established,  an  estimate  is  set-up  for  the  quan- 
tity of  material  which  can  be  sold  in  the 
course  of  a  period  of  time  and  how  much 
over  head  will  be  necessary  to  cover  this 
predetermined  volume.  If  the  sales  exceed  this 
volume,  the  company  increases  the  size  of 
its  factory  and  hires  more  people. 

In  the  work  for  the  blind,  we  are  not  en- 
tirely free  to  pick  our  employees,  and  there 
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have  been  times  when  the  total  number  of 
employable  blind  in  a  given  area  is  exhausted. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  gear  the  sales 
activities  to  those  products  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  available  skills  among  a 
given  group  of  clients. 

When  the  point  has  been  reached  in  the 
sales  program  where  the  sales  are  beyond  the 
production  and  there  are  no  more  blind  peo- 
ple to  be  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  gear  the 
sales  to  the  available  volume  of  production. 
As  you  can  see,  this  procedure  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  normal  business,  which  gears  its 
sales  to  the  available  market  rather  than 
to    the    available    skills. 

Regardless  of  the  products  made  or  the 
method  of  sales  used,  whether  it  be  to  the 
Government,  to  the  jobber,  or  direct  to  the 
housewife,  the  product  must  be  of  a  high 
quality  and  at  a  fair  market  price.  A  repre- 
sentative will  many  times  gain  an  interview 
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and  consideration  in  any  of  these  fields  be- 
cause he  represents  an  agency  for  the  blind. 
However,  if  the  business  is  going  to  be  ob- 
tained on  a  permanent  basis,  the  sales  will 
have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  quality, 
price,  and  service,  and  not  solely  because  of 
the  fact  tljat  it  is  made  by  the  blind. 

Many  times  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
said  to  us  that  they  cannot  meet  the  market 
price  because  of  the  high  cost  of  production, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  subsidize  to  such 
an  extent.  In  cases  like  these,  one  of  two 
courses,  or  possibly  both,  are  necessary;  im- 
provement of  production  methods,  or  intro- 
duction of  adequate  measures  to  raise  funds 
for  subsidizing  the  work  program,  which 
should  make  it  possible  to  meet  market  prices. 

During  the  past  twelve  years,  the  shops 
have  learned  that  Government  business  is 
good  business,  but  can  never  be  depended 
upon  because  sales  are  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment only  when  our  products  are  required. 
Therefore,  these  sales  to  the  Government,  in 
the  overall  picture,  should  be  considered  only 
as  a  possible  back-log  to  provide  more  steady 
employment  then  might  otherwise  be  availa- 
ble. 

Sales  to  jobbers  and  chain  stores  is  a  good 
business  for  volume,  but  in  many  respects  is 
dangerous  to  depend  upon  entirely.  This  type 
of  buyer  will  switch  his  source  of  supply  for 
a  very  small  fluctuation  in  price  from  a  com- 
petitor. A  certain  amount  of  jobber  business 
is  good,  but  only  for  volume  purposes,  to 
keep  the  shop  running  and  production  costs 
down. 


We  believe,  that  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
sales  made  directly  to  retail  outlets  and  con- 
sumers are  probably  the  best  for  an  overall 
workshop  program.  Generally,  neither  the 
consumer  trade  nor  the  retail  outlet  will 
switch  his  source  of  supply  for  a  given  prod- 
uct to  a  competitor  for  a  slight  variation  in 
price,  if  the  quality  and  service  have  been 
satisfactory. 

The  retail  sales  house  to  house  selling  has 
proven  to  be  of  outstanding  value  to  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  for  the  disposition  of 
products  made  by  the  low  wage  earners  as 
well  as  the  production  workers  in  the  shop. 
With  quality  merchandise,  service,  and  well- 
selected  representatives,  sales  directly  to  the 
home  are  not  as  competitive  as  any  other 
line  of  approach  for  the  disposition  of  blind- 
made  products,  because  the  customer  is  in- 
terested, or  can  be  induced  to  be  concerned 
with  quality,  price,  and  service.  Such  a  sales 
activity  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
familiarize  the  contributors  with  the  program 
being  carried  on  by  the  agency  for  the 
blind. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  simultaneous  operation  of 
selling  to  jobbers,  dealers,  and  consumers,  and 
the  operation  of  a  retail  sales  program.  This 
has  been  and  is  being  done  successfully.  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  some,  the  retail  sales 
program  does  not  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  fund-raising  program,  but,  in  fact, 
helps  it  when  the  salesmen  have  been  pro- 
perly  trained. 


PUBLICITY  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS- 
INDUSTRIAL  SHOP  FOR  BLIND 

WILLIAM  E.  BARTRAM 

Manager  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  New  Orleans,  La. 


The  industrial  shop  for  the  blind  must 
be  a  recognized  and  respected  part  of  the 
community  economy  if  it  is  to  serve  its  sev- 
eral purposes  adequately.  To  achieve  such 
recognition  and  respect  it  is  necessary  that 
it  have  not  only  a  well-planned  program  of 
operation,  but  one  which  is  accepted  by 
all  levels  within  the  community.  Those  dis- 
advantaged people  whom  it  would  serve  must 
be  afforded  understanding  of  its  purposes  and 
methods,  and  how  it  can  help  them;  the  busi- 


nessmen of  the  community  must  be  en- 
couraged to  utilize  its  products,  both  human 
and  fabricated,  in  their  own  enterprises;  and 
society  at  large  must  be  educated  to  the 
task  of  integrating  the  blind  with  community 
life. 

These  require  a  many  sided  presentation 
of  existing  fact  and  inherent  possibility.  A 
rigidly  formalized  publicity  effort  will  not 
accomplish  these  objectives.  Continuous  ex- 
ploitation of  interest,  wherever  it  is  found. 
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is  the  most  promising  method  and  at  once 
the  most  challenging  to  initiative  and  imagi- 
nation. Actually,  the  directorate  of  an  in- 
dustrial shop  for  the  blind  has  a  very  great 
advantage  over  other  industrial  entrepre- 
neurs in  establishing  and  maintaining  good 
public  relations.  The  community  is  always 
aware — albeit  not  always  intelligently — of 
blindness  in  its  midst,  and  quite  ready  to 
say  a  good  word  or  perform  a  casual  friendly 
act  on  belialf  of  any  publicised  service  for 
its  alleviation.  The  trick  is  in  exploiting  this 
awareness  on  all  levels  to  constructive  and 
lasting  purpose,  not  in  letting  it  spend  itself 
in  sporadic  demonstrations  of  ill-planned  and 
misdirected  generosity. 

Showmanship  is  essential  to  a  vendor,  and 
the  industrial  shop  directorate  is  a  vendor 
whether  the  emphasis  is  on  product  or  serv- 
ice. But  showmanship  can  take  a  variety 
of  forms.  There  are  many  media  of  publicity 
ready  at  hand  and  it  is  often  the  timely  use 
of  the  obvious  that  brings  the  most  far 
reaching  results.  That  is  good  showmanship. 
To  illustrate,  a  few  years  ago  a  midwestern 
agency  was  having  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
its  blind-made  brooms  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  afford  continuous  employment  to  its  pre- 
trained  broom  makers.  Everyone  knows  the 
blind  make  brooms.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
that  "fact"  is  known  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
significant  truths.  However,  people  who  used 
brooms  just  weren't  buying  blind-made 
brooms:  maybe  because  they  didn't  think 
much  of  them,  or  else  just  didn't  think. 
Generalized  appeals  by  radio  and  newspaper 
and  limited  volunteer  promotion  wasn't  get- 
ting results  fast  enough.  Casting  about  for  a 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  reaching  the 
buying  public  quickly,  the  directorate  un- 
covered several  obvious  facts:  (i)  there  would 
be  a  large  agrictilttiral  and  industrial  ex- 
position in  its  home  city  shortly;  (2)  it  would 
have  booth  privileges  at  the  exposition;  (3)  it 
had  a  number  of  broom  makers  not  fully  em- 
ployed; (4)  it  had  the  usual  accumulation  of 
scrap  corn  and  access  to  a  large  quantity  of 
small  wood  dowels  from  a  wood-working  plant 
operated  l)y  a  sister  institution.  Acting  upon 
these  facts  it  caused  to  be  designed  and 
produced  miniature  "souvenir"  brooms  which 
carried  slips  with  a  brief  sales  message 
(printed  thereon  through  the  courtesy  of 
the    printshop    of    the    sister    institution).    A 


booth  was  set  up  featuring  a  live  demonstra- 
tion of  broom  making  and  the  miniatures 
were  distributed  as  souvenirs  of  the  exposi- 
tion with  the  compliments  of  the  agency,  to 
all  who  registered  at  the  agency  booth.  The 
immediate  result  by  the  second  day  was  a 
mob  scene  which  required  the  ful^  attention 
of  the  state  highway  police  detachment  on 
duty  on  the  grounds,  to  control,  and  a  tele- 
phone inquiry  to  the  agency  office  late  in 
the  third  day  from  the  harassed  captain  of 
the  detachment  as  to  when  they  were  going 
to  "run  out  of  those  damned  miniature 
brooms  and  put  an  end  to  this  riot  out  here." 
The  ultimate  result  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  sale  of  blind-made  brooms  in  the  area 
within  the  next  months;  and  the  agency 
had  secured  a  mailing  list  which  proved 
tremendously  valuable  to  certain  other  activi- 
ties later.  The  cost  of  this  promotional  ef- 
fort was  negligible  because  it  was  done  with 
things  at  hand  and  made  full  use  of  the 
obvious. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  skills 
of  our  blind  workmen  can  be  publicised  as 
economically  and  without  loss  of  dignity  if 
a  little  ingenuity  and  imagination  is  applied 
to  planning.  But  furnishing  the  foundation 
for  the  merchandising  structure  there  should 
be  a  continuous  three-way  public  edtication 
program: 

1.  Planned  presentations  at  centers  of  public 
interest,  preceded  by  radio  and  newspaper 
announcements  and  accompanied  by  proper 
educational    demonstrations; 

2.  Commercial  advertising  planned  by  pro- 
fessionals in  that  field  to  create  ctistomer  de- 
mand in  store  outlets,  this  to  be  developed 
jointly  with  jobbers  and/or  distributors; 

3.  Direct  sales  (house-to-house)  presenta- 
tion through  agency- con  trolled  representatives 
who  have  been  trained  to  tell  the  agency  story 
well  and  to  the  point,  and  through  coordina- 
tion with  fund  raising  appeals.  (This  latter 
point  is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly — there  is 
a  real  educational  potential  in  a  properly 
designed  mail  appeal  as  those  agencies  em- 
ploying such  a  fund  raising  method  well 
know.) 

There  are  many  variations  of  these  which 
may  be  tailored  to  the  pattern  of  the  individ- 
ual commtmity.  Time  will  not  permit  a 
lengthy  discussion,  but  briefly:  the  use  of 
service  clubs  for  special  sales  promotion  is  an 
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adaptation  of  the  first  stated;  the  design  and 
employment  of  sales  presentations  in  manual 
or  pictorial  form  and  the  use  of  bulletin 
boards,  car  cards,  and  other  advertising  lay- 
outs and  displays,  tools  of  the  second;  and 
th  Foote  System  procedure  in  accompanying 
the  appeal  with  an  agency  news  bulletin,  a 
variation  of  the  third. 

Finally,  and  of  greatest  importance  to  any 
directorate  which  would  promote  its  services 
for  the  blind,  it  is  imperative  that  it  also 
sell  its  services  for  the  community.  The  day 
when  we  can  furnish  employment  to  blind 
people  because  they  are  "blind"  or  sell  the 


products  of  blind  workmen  on  a  "help  the 
poor  blind"  basis  is  deservedly  past.  Blind 
men  and  women  who  are  disadvantaged  need 
assistance — so  do  sighted  in  the  same  economic 
impasse.  However,  that  help  must  be  planned 
for  the  individual's  ultimate  good  and  it 
can  be  assured  only  where  it  is  merited  by 
performance.  There  is  little  to  be  taught 
about  "understanding  the  blind" — much  must 
be  made  clear  to  the  pre-occupied  and  often 
prejudiced  layman  about  the  industrial  shop 
client,  07ie  of  whose  problems  is  his  loss  of 
sight, — a  very  useful  sense  indeed,  in  this 
highly  competitive  atomic  age. 


WHAT  POSITION  SHOULD  AN  INDUSTRIAL  SHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

TAKE  IN  DEALING  WITH  PRIVATE  CONCERNS  OR  INDIVIDUALS 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  SELLING  OF 

BLIND  MADE  MERCHANDISE 

*R.  E.  BARRETT 

Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  subject  is  one  that,  if  not  given 
serious  consideration  by  blind  organizations, 
can  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  future  sales 
of  blind-made  products. 

Many  sighted  organizations  and  individuals 
who  contact  the  blind  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  blind-made  merchandise 
do  so  with  the  express  purpose  of  exploiting 
the  blind  for  their  own  benefit.  You  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  housewife  when  con- 
tacted by  any  canvasser  who  introduces  him- 
self as  representing  any  organization  whose 
name  includes  the  word  "blind,"  all  other 
words  in  that  title  are  overlooked,  for  the 
word  "blind"  is  the  one  word  that  she  hears 
and  remembers.  It  is  also  true  that  she 
immediately  associates  the  local  blind  or- 
ganization to  the  product  offered  by  the  can- 
vasser. Many  organizations  and  canvassers  are 
aware  of  this  and  will  by  no  means  go  out 
of  their  way  to  inform  her  otherwise,  in  fact 
in  most  instances  the  canvasser  will  confirm 
her  impression  even  though  the  majority  of 
the  articles  he  presents  for  sale  are  made  by 
the  sighted.  Such  organizations  are  not  al- 
ways interested  in  all  of  your  products  for 
all  they  need  is  one  of  them  especially  if  it 
has  the  blind-made  label  on  it.  This  they 
will  present  first  which  gives  the  housewife 
the  impression  that  all  of  the  articles  they 

*Visually    Handicapped. 


have  for  sale  are  made  by  the  blind. 

There  are  many  local  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals endeavoring  to  use  the  blind  as  a 
shield,  but  those  who  operate  nationally  are 
the  most  successful. 

One  such  organization  in  Chicago  has  for 
many  years  created  problems  for  the  local 
blind  organizations  and  have  planted  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
The  organization  was  incorporated  by  a  man 
who  had  at  one  time  worked  for  a  blind 
organization.  He  must  have  realized  the  value 
of  using  the  name  "blind,"  so  he  unethically 
included  it  in  his  corporate  name.  His  mer- 
chandise was  made  on  automatic  machines 
that  could  not  be  operated  by  the  blind.  He 
did,  however,  have  several  hand  machines 
that  could  be  operated  by  the  blind.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  he  seldom  operated  these 
hand  machines  and  seldom  had  any  blind 
persons  employed.  Their  canvassers  in  most 
instances  present  the  articles  as  being  made 
by  the  local  blind  and  if  questioned  claim 
them  to  be  made  by  the  blind  in  Chicago. 
This  organization  in  order  to  be  within  the 
law,  now  has  on  their  stationery  under  their 
name  a  statement  in  small  script,  "Rugs 
Knotted  by  the  Blind."  For  many  years  blind 
organizations  have  been  in  a  position  to  dis- 
prove   this,    but    unfortunately   there   now   is 
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a  blind  organization  which  has  contracted 
to  perform  this  one  operation  for  them. 

Within  the  last  year  a  sighted  organization 
in  Pennsylvania  incorporated  under  a  name 
which  definitely  infers  that  the  product  they 
are  selling  is  made  by  the  blind.  This  is 
strictly  a  sales  organization  which  purchases 
nine  out  of  ten  of  their  articles  from  a  sighted 
manufacturer  and  the  other  one  from  a 
blind  association.  Unforttmately  for  all  blind 
organizations  throughout  the  country  this  one 
blind  association  believes  that  the  sighted  or- 
ganization is  quite  ethical  in  its  operation  and 
continues  to  sell  them  their  merchandise. 

Any  organization  for  the  blind  who  finds 


that  sighted  organizations  such  as  described 
above  are  selling  in  their  community  can,  in 
most  instances,  stop  them  from  doing  so.  If 
the  community  has  a  permit  system  for  can- 
vassers there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  getting 
the  authorities  to  refuse  to  issue  such  a  per- 
mit. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  community 
does  not  have  such  a  system,  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency  can  advise  as  to  what  steps  should 
be   taken   to  stop   them. 

There  is  only  one  stand  that  the  blind 
organization  can  take  and  that  is  to  refuse 
to  sell  blind-made  merchandise  to  any  in- 
dividual or  organization  who  would  exploit 
the  blind. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  WAYS  OF  SECURING  PROPER  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  SHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

C.  C.  KLEBER 

General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  think  this  is  a  rather  important  subject 
and  should  be  the  first  step  considered  by  any 
Board  of  Directors  before  they  proceed  with 
the  operation  of  a  workshop  or  any  program 
for  the  blind.  We  all  know  very  well  what 
is  needed  in  the  way  of  services  and,  what  an 
ideal  program  should  be,  and,  the  only  reason 
that  a  full  program  is  not  in  operation  in  any 
community  is  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 

If  the  workshop  is  considered  as  one  unit, 
it  should  have  a  capital  fund  for  buildings, 
equipment,  machinery  etc.,  a  revolving  fund 
to  purchase  materials  and  be  in  a  position 
to  discount  its  bills  etc.,  and  I  believe  this 
revolving  fund  shotdd  amount  to  at  least 
one  third  of  the  total  business  that  it  does  in 
a  year's  time.  You  will  need  a  third  fund  to 
take  care  of  any  subsidy  that  is  required; 
and  I  believe  that  we  all  agree  a  workshop  for 
the  blind  is  the  same  as  any  other  service 
and  must   be  subsidized. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising  money. 
Any  workshop  operated  as  part  of  a  State 
program  receives  its  money  as  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  Legislature — it  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  it  needs  the  three 
funds  mentioned  above. 

Private  agencies  must  obtain  their  money 
from  the  public.  Many  times  special  drives 
are  conducted  through  their  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for 


a  new  building  or  for  some  particular  pro- 
ject. This,  however,  only  secures  money  for 
one  special  fund. 

Many  workshops  are  sponsored  by  local 
groups  such  as  the  Lions  Clubs,  Kiwanis,  the 
Elks,  etc.  who  are  interested  in  this  program. 
However,  this  is  also  on  an  annual  basis  and 
you  never  know  whether  the  same  amount 
of  money  will  be  forthcoming  the  next  year. 

Other  workshops  are  members  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  in  their  local  area  and  re- 
ceive a  grant  from  them.  However,  the  Com- 
munity Chest  states  that  they  are  a  deficit 
or  current  expense  financing  organization  and 
will  only  give  money  for  this  purpose.  This 
will  take  care  only  of  one  fund.  Lender  this 
type  of  arrangement,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  accumulate  the  money  you  require  for  a 
revolving  fund  because  if  it  so  happens  some 
year  you  do  make  a  gain  on  your  workshop 
operation  the  Community  Chest  may  cut  its 
grant  entirely,  or  cut  it  down. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  best  way  for 
a  private  agency  to  raise  money  is  to  go 
directly  to  the  public  in  their  community 
and  have  them  become  contributors  to  your 
organization.  In  this  way,  you  will  have  a 
great  number  of  people  giving  you  a  gift 
every  year,  so  you  can  establish  the  three 
funds  that  you  need. 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this,  but 
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the  most  accepted  method  is  by  direct  mail. 
You  can  purchase  lists  of  known  givers — Doc- 
tors, Lawyers,  etc.  in  your  community  and 
concentrate  on  them.  The  actual  work  of 
sending  out  the  mailings,  follow-up,  etc. 
should  be  done  by  your  own  organization, 
but  the  preparation  of  the  letters  and  the 
literature  should  be  done  by  a  specialist  in 
this   particular   field. 

There  are  many  organizations  that  do  this 
work,  but  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  our 
field,  is  the  Foote  System.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  raising  money  for  24  agencies  for 
the  blind.  These  agencies  received  829,410 
contributions  amounting  to  $1,247,867.57. 

I  am  going  to  take  as  an  illustration,  one 
agency  for  the  blind  that  is  serving  six  coun- 
ties with  a  total  population  of  347,000  per- 
sons. In  one  year,  ending  February  28,  1950, 
through  the  Foote  System,  they  made  75,000 
trys  and  33,064  contributions  were  received 
totaling  $46,612.00.  After  the  agency  had  paid 
the  costs  of  the  mailings,  including  postage 
and  the  Foote  System  fee,  there  remained 
$28,851.00  for  other  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Foote  System  informed  me  that  a  good 
formula  on  which  to  base  your  expected  re- 
sults for  the  first  year  is  as  follows: — Take 
the  1940  census  population  of  the  area  and 
divide  it  by  5,  then  multiply  this  figure  by 
twenty  or  thirty  cents  and  that  should  be 
your  free  or  net  money  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year. 

I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  the  work- 
shops affiliated  with  N.I.B.  and  perhaps  many 
of  you  recall  answering  same.  I  would  like 
to  say  here,  that  we  never  received  such  a 
large  response  in  such  a  short  time  to  any 
questionnaire.  I  believe  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  one  question  was — "How  much  money 
do  you  need  to  render  proper  service?"  I  am 
sorry  if  we  mislead  anyone  into  thinking  we 
had  a  magic  wand  that  would  produce  the 
money  for  them.  However,  we  did  obtain  a 
lot  of  valuable  information,  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  all  of  the  agencies 
needed  more  money  to  render  proper  service; 
and  I  recommend  that  you  all  consider 
seriously  adopting  some  plan  of  going  di- 
rectly to  the  public  for  your  funds. 


For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  am  going  to 
take  two  cities  of  approximately  300,000  pop- 
ulation that  were  receiving  funds  from  the 
Community  Chest.  In  city  "A"  the  Com- 
munity Chest  raised  approximately  $1,110,000 
and  the  workshop  received  $8,800.00.  In  City 
"B"  the  Community  Chest  raised  $375,000 
and  the  Agency  received  $7,500.00.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  in  both  of  these  cities,  the  work- 
shops could  have  raised  three  or  four  times 
this  amount  by  a  direct  mail  campaign  to 
the   public. 

You  should  remember  the  importance  of 
having  the  three  funds.  Capital  Expenditures, 
Revolving  Fund  and  one  to  pay  your  sub- 
sidy. Quite  a  few  workshops  today  are  pay- 
ing the  blind  the  same  piece  rate  or  perhaps 
a  little  higher  than  that  paid  in  private  in- 
dustry. These  workshops  realize  that  in  many 
cases,  the  blind  do  not  earn  enough  to  live 
on  and  they  have  worked  out  a  plan  whereby, 
the  worker  is  given  a  supplemental  wage 
which  varies  according  to  his  earnings.  In 
this  way,  they  know  exactly  what  their 
subsidy  is  and  they  know  exactly  what  should 
be  charged  against  the  production  of  any 
given  item.  If  this  plan  is  used,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  workshops  cannot  com- 
pete with  private  industry  and  actually  show 
a  profit  on  their  manufacturing  operations. 
To  arrive  at  the  true  figure,  you  should  take 
any  given  department  and  charge  against  the 
product,  the  materials,  piece  rates  paid,  super- 
vision, overhead,  sales  expense  and  all  other 
legitimate  charges  that  would  be  charged  by 
a  sighted  concern  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  assume  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  this  department  showed  a  profit  of 
$5,000  but  that  you  had  paid  the  blind 
workers  a  supplemental  wage  of  $10,000.  Your 
net  loss  or  subsidy  for  the  operation  would 
be  $5,000,00. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  recommend 
that  all  workshops  pay  realistic  piece  rates 
comparable  to  those  paid  by  sighted  indus- 
try and  keep  their  records  so  that  they  know 
exactly  what  their  subsidy  is.  Then  they 
should  make  arrangements  to  raise  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  subsidy 
and  the  other  two  funds  from  the  public. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND  WORKER- 
WORKSHOP  OR  OUTSIDE  INDUSTRY 

CARL  OLSEN 
Plant  Manager,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Unquestionably,  the  greatest  individual  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  people  is  to 
provide  .  them  with  gainful  employment.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  question  of  how  this  is 
best  accomplished  for  the  average  employable 
blind  person — in  an  industrial  workshop  for 
the  blind,  or  through  employment  in  sighted 
industry.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  dis- 
cussion should  concern  itself  only  with  the 
problem  of  the  average  employable  blind 
individual,  as  the  exceptional  ones  will  find 
their  way  more  readily,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  agency.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the 
following  points: 

i)  Job  Security 

In  the  well  organized  blind  workshop,  bar- 
ring unpredictable  economic  disorders,  year- 
round  employment  is  practically  assured, 
whereas  in  commercial  industry,  employment 
quite  often  is  seasonal  and  in  case  of  labor 
curtailment,  the  blind  worker,  being  less 
versatile,  is  very  apt  to  be  among  the  first  to 
go- 

2)  Remuneration 

The  efficiently  managed  workshop,  with  a 
well-planned  sales  program  (whereby  a  large 
percentage  of  the  products  are  sold  at  the 
consumer  level,  thus  obtaining  the  greatest 
financial  return) ,  and  with  up-to-date  manu- 
facturing methods  and  equipment,  can  afford 
to  pay  higher  piece  work  rate  or  day  labor 
rate  for  the  work  performed,  thus  offsetting, 
is  a  measure,  the  handicap  of  the  individual. 
Specially  constructed  equipment  and  safe- 
guards would  still  further  enhance  the  blind 
persons'  earning  power. 

In  sighted  industry,  by  comparison,  the 
blind  individual  would  have  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  equipment  at  hand  and  accept  the 
prevailing  rate  of  pay. 

3)  Job  O pportunity 

Workshop  management,  being  acutely  in- 
terested in  the  furtherance  of  a  blind  person's 
ambitions,  would  encourage  and  assist  those 
showing  interest  and  ability  to  elevate  them- 


selves to  positions  of  responsibility  such  as 
inspectors,  foremen  and  supervisiors,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  while  helping  to  rehabilitate 
others.  Surely  there  is  no  better  way  to  help 
yourself  than  through  helping  another. 

4)  Morale 

In  an  industrial  workshop,  the  blind  worker 
is  competing  at  his  own  level  so  that  when 
he  does  a  better  job  than  his  fellow  worker, 
it  gives  him  a  definite  lift  to  know  that  he  can 
improve  himself,  increase  his  earning  power 
and  perhaps  eventually,  take  over  a  job  with 
greater  responsibility. 

Everything  in  a  well-organized  workshop 
is  created  to  minimize  the  blind  individual's 
handicap.  The  staff  has  been  trained  to  deal 
with  blind  people.  In  most  cases,  the  workers 
are  collectively  producing  completed  articles 
which  are  sold  under  the  agency's  label.  He 
can  therefore,  take  a  just  pride  in  the  things 
he  creates. 

By  contrast,  as  an  employee  among  sighted 
workers,  his  handicap  must  be  brought  home 
to  him  in  many  ways — in  his  contact  with 
co-workers,  in  the  equipment  he  uses,  in  the 
facilities  of  the  factory,  etc.  Unquestionably, 
in  many  cases,  he  realizes  that  he  is  just 
plainly  being  tolerated. 

This  becomes  evident  whenever  unemploy- 
ment is  on  the  increase  and  placement  of 
blind  workers  in  factories  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult. 

In  summing  up,  it  would  seem  that  the 
solution  to  more  and  better  employment  for 
blind  workers  would  lie  in  1)  the  development 
of  special  skills  in  the  more  capable  blind 
individual  to  give  him  a  bartering  weapon 
when  seeking  employment  and  2)  a  greater 
development  of  efficiently  operated  industrial 
workshops  that  can  provide  real  job  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  people.  This  will  create  an 
actual  need  for  high  calibre  blind  craftsmen 
as  foremen,  teachers  and  supervisors  in  manu- 
facturing products  of  high  quality  that  can 
proudly  bear  the  label,  "Made  by  the  Blind". 
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Put  a  decent  size  pay  envelope  in  a  blind 
person's  hands,  make  him  feel  that  he  earned 
it  and  you  have  advanced  him  a  long  way  on 
the  road  to  rehabilitation. 


It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  for  the 
average  blind  individual,  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  in  a  modern,  efficiently  operated 
Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 


SUBCONTRACT  WORK  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SHOPS 
E.  R.  CRAWFORD 

Business    Manager,    Cleveland    Society    for    the    Blind,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


The  Contract  Department  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  twelve  years.  During  these  years 
the  department  has  operated  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the 
Community  Chest  in  the  salary  of  the  super- 
visor of  the  department.  The  department  was 
established  by  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Society  and  at  its  inception  received  the 
valuable  assistance  of  a  volunteer  worker. 
Miss  Martha  Silverback,  who  sold  the  idea 
to  businesses  in  the  community  and  materially 
aided  in  securing  for  the  department  a  rep- 
utation for  good  work  completed  according 
to  efficient  production  standards. 

The  department  has  two  objectives: 

1.  To  enable  the  Social  Work  staff  of  the 
Society  to  become  better  acquainted  with  new 
clients,  to  enable  these  clients  to  discover 
their  abilities  in  types  of  simple  work,  to 
develop  ability  to  use  hands,  to  realize  the 
value  of  regular  work  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
inner  drives,  and  for  those  long  unemployed 
to  regain  good  work  habits.  The  Society  and 
the  State  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind 
use  this  department  for  diagnosis  of  clients 
so  that  they  may  better  observe  them  in  a 
work  situation,  judge  their  capabilities  and 
thereby  plan  more  intelligently  a  work  pro- 
gram for  them.  As  part  of  a  program  of 
"reorganization"  for  the  client,  the  depart- 
ment assists  in  determining  whether  the 
client  has  the  abilities,  and  suitable  tempera- 
ment for  placement  in  industry,  in  the  man- 
ufacturing departments  of  our  own  shops,  in 
the  Contract  Department  itself,  or  in  a  home 
industries'  program. 

2.  The  department  provides  for  those  blind 
persons  who  under  nationally  accepted 
standards  are  considered  unemployable.  These 
are  the  blind  who,  due  to  factors  of  old  age, 
low  mentality,  and  other  disabilities  cannot 
be  trained  in  trades  which   the  Society  can 


provide  or  be  offered  by  outside  employ- 
ment. They,  for  the  most  part,  receive  State 
Blind  Relief,  and  the  wages  they  receive 
either  adds  to  their  income  or  reduces  the 
State  burden  of  relief.  It  further  relieves  the 
blind  person's  family  or  household  of  their 
being  at  home,  the  blind  of  the  monotony  of 
same.  It  provides  an  opportunity  of  association 
with  others,  thus  a  broadening  of  their 
horizons. 

ANALYSIS  OF  WORK  PERFORMED 

1.  Wiring  and  stringing  of  tags,  booklets, 
envelopes.  This  primary  work  of  the  simplest 
kind  requires  little  skill  and  is  repetitive. 
Wages  paid  are  low  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
process  can  be  done  by  machine  by  tag  manu- 
facturers. Wages  of  workers  range  from  a 
minimum  of  $1.10  per  day  to  I2.90,  depend- 
ing upon  the  worker's  ability.  Orders  are 
obtained  from  tag  manufacturers,  printers 
and  industrial  plants.  Our  plan  is  to  do  a 
limited  amount  of  this  type  of  work  in  our 
shops  and  produce  the  bulk  of  same  by 
our  home  workers  as  it  is  a  type  of  work 
which  lends  itself  best  to  this  type  of  han- 
dling. 

2.  Inserting  of  advertising  matter  and  ma- 
terial into  envelopes,  mailing  cartons  and 
tubes.  This  requires  workers  of  a  higher  de- 
gree of  skill  than  the  wiring  of  tags.  Workers 
can  make  wages  from  I3.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 
Orders  are  obtained  from  printers,  depart- 
ment stores  and  industrial  concerns. 

3.  Light  assembly  of  electrical  fittings  and 
the  making  up  of  crates  for  the  packing  of 
electric  lamp  bulbs.  This  work  requires  abil- 
ity of  a  higher  order  and  pays  workers  from 
$4.00  to  $9.00  per  day. 

The  majority  of  this  work  can  be  performed 
by  the  worker  seated  at  a  work  table  so  that 
the  many  who  have  poor  physical  and  health 
defects   are  not  impaired. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  train  workers 
in  machine-tool  work  as  it  has  been  proved 
that  capable  workers  in  the  type  of  work 
above  outlined  can  be  better  trained  in  this 
type  of  work  on  the  job.  Industrial  concerns, 
themselves,  prefer  this  arrangement. 

PRINCIPAL   TYPES   OF   WORK   PERFORMED    1949 

5,250,000  tags — booklets — envelopes — wired  or 
string  work  is  obtained  from  manufacturers 
of  all  types,  department  stores,  garment 
makers,  printers,  envelope  manufacturers. 
Many  of  the  tags  are  used  in  production 
and  inventory  in  shop. 

3,350,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  inserted  into 
envelope.  Obtained  from  manufacturers — 
auto  clubs — special  fund  raising  campaigns 
such  as  Easter  Seals  for  Crippled  Children. 

400,000  screws  and  washers  inserted  into 
envelopes.  Obtained  from  a  manufacturer 
of  storage  batteries  and  used  for  putting 
up  metal  signs  at  Service  Stations. 


1,000,000  rolls  of  pajDer  inserted  into  car- 
tons. Obtained  from  a  manufacturer  of 
Pop    Pistols — Ammunition. 

725,000  books  of  matches  inserted  into  mailing 
cartons.    • 

160,000  golf  tees  inserted  into  books.  Ob- 
tained from  match  manufacturers  and  ad- 
vertising agencies.  Advertising  sent  to  cus- 
tomers and  prospects. 

360,000  parts  assembled  into  electrical  fittings. 
Obtained  from  Electric  Fixture  manufac- 
turers. 

17,200,000  sections  assembled  into  lamp  crates. 
01)tained  from  manufacturers  of  corru- 
gated cartons. 

In  addition  we  staple — eyelet — affix  seals — 
collate  and  fold. 

Final:  for  the  year  1949: 

Total  Net  Sales  $34,000.00 

Wages  paid  blind  $24,400.00 

Expense  over  income        $  1,300.00 


#**#*# 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  REHABILITATION  WORKERS  TO  THEIR  CLIENTS 
AND  TO  THEIR  PROGRAMS 

C.  F.  FEIKE 

Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Board  of  Education,  Salem,  Oregon 


Being  invited  as  a  speaker  on  this  occasion 
is  certainly  an  honor  and  I  am  just  human 
enough  to  appreciate  the  recognition  being 
given  to  me  as  a  representative  of  rehabilita- 
tion workers.  This  thing  called  rehabilitation 
is  not  a  new  science  that  came  in  with  the 
new  deal,  but  it  has  been  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  Good  Samaritan  at- 
tempted to  do  some  rehabilitating  of  his 
fellow  man,  and  some  primitive  warriors  of 
the  caveman  era  rehabilitated  themselves  by 
learning  to  throw  a  spear  with  the  left  arm 
when  their  right  one  had  been  damaged.  But 
it  has  only  been  during  the  comparatively 
recent  years  that  rehabilitation  has  been 
raised  to  a  scientific  level;  and  it  is  indeed 
fitting  that  we  should  talk  about  our  re- 
sponsibilities, our  task  and  our  functions  as 
workers  in  the  many  communities,  large  and 
small,  across  this  nation.  This  topic  is  as 
wide  as  the  mid-western  prairies,  so  I  will 
not  attempt  to  more  than  touch  on  one  or 
two  of  our  more  specific  responsibilities  and 


try  to  give  you  a  concept  of  one  man's  opinion 
of  the  necessary  capabilities  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion worker.  It  will  be  my  desire  to  develop 
the  point  that  responsibilities  of  rehabilita- 
tion workers  include  more  than  set  tasks 
of  performance  for  clients  and  for  the  agency, 
but  also  include  an  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  state  and  to  the  nation.  The 
natural  ambition  of  a  person  to  help  his 
fellow  man  is  not  nearly  enough  if  we  use 
that  as  a  criteria  for  the  selection  or  grading 
of  rehabilitation  workers. 

With  the  passing  of  the  lush  days  of  quick 
placements  and  multiple  employment  oppor- 
tunities during  the  war  and  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period,  we  have  come  again  to  an 
era  of  keen  competition  requiring  that  every 
worker  be  a  competent  producer.  This  matter 
of  responsibilities  is  an  appropriate  subject 
at  this  time,  that  we  might  take  stock  of  our- 
selves and  then  take  such  steps  as  seem  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  that  we  are  prepared  to  the 
nth  degree  to  adequately  fulfill  our  responsi- 
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bilities.  In  indulging  in  this  self-appraisal,  if 
are  critical  of  ourselves  and  our  agencies,  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  a  "within  the 
family"  type  of  evaluation  and  I  trust  that 
my  remarks  today  will  be  accepted  as  coming 
from  a  member  of  the  family. 

Many  of  those  attending  this  conference 
are  pioneers  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  program  for  the  blind 
and  the  otherwise  disabled.  Even  though  you 
might  have  entered  the  ranks  of  rehabilita- 
tion workers  only  recently,  within  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  you  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  development  of  a  really  worthwhile 
program  for  the  blind.  Across  the  nation, 
workers  for  the  blind  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  those  who  see,  by  drawing  attention  to 
their  work,  their  needs  and  their  plans 
for  the  future.  The  blind  have  led  the 
sighted  to  their  door  step.  The  contribution 
of  rehabilitation  workers  for  the  blind  is 
reflected  in  improved  programs  for  not  only 
the  blind  but  also  the  otherwise  disabled. 

My  experience  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
has  been  restricted  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
general  program  of  rehabilitation,  serving 
those  clients  who  are  disabled  by  other  than 
blindness.  So,  in  preparation  for  this  meeting, 
I  have  searched  diligently  and  read  exten- 
sively in  the  volumes  dealing  with  problems 
of  the  blind,  much  as  a  person  might  do  if 
he  were  preparing  for  his  masters  or  doctor- 
ate. But  after  an  extended  period  of  study  and 
deliberation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  responsibilities  of  the  rehabilitation 
workers  for  the  blind  are  no  different  than 
those  who  are  serving  the  sighted;  and  I 
therefore  feel  more  at  home  in  discussing  this 
topic  which  should  apply  to  all  workers  who 
are  engaged  in  this  field  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

In  approaching  this  topic,  one  cannot  over- 
look the  several  publications  dealing  with 
the  qualifications  of  staff  personnel,  the  duties 
and  the  in-service  training  necessary,  when 
considering  the  responsibilities  of  rehabilita- 
tion workers;  and,  even  though  such  technical 
information  is  available  to  all  of  you,  I  wish, 
in  a  moment  or  two,  to  review  briefly  some 
of  the  specific  qualities  that  we  expect  to 
find  in  all  rehabilitation  program  workers. 
Although  these  qualities  are  most  important 


and  essential,  they  must  be  combined  with 
other  ingredients,  such  as  loyalty,  enthusiasm, 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  over-all  prob- 
lem of  rehabilitation  as  distinguished  from 
the  routine  tasks  that  for  some  take  the  pat- 
tern of  ruts  and  drudgery.  Every  rehabilita- 
tion worker  must  realize  early  in  his  orienta- 
tion period  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
agency  to  perform  its  functions  according  to 
the  plans  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
its  being  established,  and  according  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  to  be  served,  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion workers;  and,  by  workers,  I  include  the 
counselors,  the  business  enterprise  specialists, 
the  training  officers,  the  industrial  placement 
counselors  and  others  who  are  dealing  directly 
with  the  client  and  the  applicant.  I  am,  of 
course,  presuming  that  the  agency  adminis- 
trator and  supervisors  make  every  effort  to 
put  over  this  broader  concept  so  that  each 
worker  knows  that  he  is  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  family  filling  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  program  may  be  headed  by  the  most 
dynamic  of  directors  or  supervisors  capable 
of  spellbinding  his  commission  or  board  with 
a  glowing  word  picture  of  goals  and  ac- 
complishments. He  may  be  able  to  influence 
the  legislatures  to  appropriate  magnificent 
sums  of  money,  to  develop  a  fine  state  plan, 
an  excellent  manual  of  operations,  and 
carry  on  an  outstanding  informational  serv- 
ice to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  work  in  all 
communities  of  the  state;  but  all  of  this  is 
but  decoration  and  of  little  value  unless  the 
workers,  counselors,  placement  personnel, 
training  officers  and  others  who  are  actually 
in  the  field  are  fully  aware  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, know  their  job  and  take  every  pain 
to  do  the  best  job  possible. 

We  have  heard  too  much  of  the  cry  for 
greater  quantity,  larger  case  loads,  more  re- 
habilitations— and  it  seems  that  this  might 
be  a  good  time  to  change  some  points  of 
view  and  show  this  program  of  rehabilitition 
on  a  quality  basis  by  doing  a  careful,  com- 
plete and  a  more  permanent  job  of  rehabili- 
tating our  clients.  Let's  build  our  houses  of 
stone  instead  of  straw.  We  are  at  a  crossroads 
in  this  work  and  whether  we  detour  down  a 
side  road  as  a  "do  good  agency"  or  whether 
we  proceed  up  the  highway  toward  a  goal  of 
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professional  standing  by  attaining  acceptance 
by  our  co-workers  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
education,  welfare  and  health  is  dependent 
upon  the  rehabilitation  workers   themselves. 

The  setting  of  agency  standards  is  closely 
lied  in  with  this  matter  of  responsibilities  of 
the  workers  to  the  clients.  It  should  not  be 
expected  that  a  counselor  in  one  state  should 
carry  a  case  load  of  125  and  produce  30 
rehabilitations  a  year  when  a  counselor  in 
a  neighboring  state  has  a  case  load  of  75 
cases  and  effects  the  closure  of  15  cases.  It 
would  seem  apparent  that  the  clients  in  state 
number  one  could  not  have  received  the  serv- 
ices when  the  time  and  funds  were  distributed 
so  thinly.  In  the  general  program  of  rehabili- 
tation, a  standard  has  been  established  for 
the  distribution  of  the  federal  appropriation 
with  such  factors  as  150  cases  in  an  in-service 
status  and  a  production  of  50  rehabilitations 
per  year  per  counselor.  These  are  arbitrary 
factors  based  upon  an  average  of  experiences, 
but  there  can  be  no  fair  distribution  until 
much  closer  attention  is  paid  to  standards 
of  service  to  learn  more  accurately  the  cost 
and  time  that  should  be  made  available  for 
each  client.  Funds  are  distributed  to  agencies 
for  the  blind  on  the  formula  basis  of  18  re- 
habilitations per  counselor,  but  who  can  say 
that  a  figure  of  16  or  20  might  not  be  just 
as   accurate. 

It  is  only  by  paying  close  attention  to 
serving  each  accepted  client  according  to 
his  or  her  need  that  the  agency  can  eventually 
show  its  need  for  staff  and  funds.  The  services 
must  be  sound  and  stand  up  under  scrutiny 
as  more  than  just  welfare  services  or  tempor- 
ary placements  if  they  are  to  be  of  value  in 
the  establishment  of  standards  or  if  they 
can  be  regarded  as  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  counselor  to  the  client. 

The  state-federal  program  of  rehabilitation 
has  come  a  long  way  since  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  113  in  1943.  Considering  the 
variety  of  programs  in  the  48  states  and  two 
territories  serving  the  handicapped  in  all  the 
disability  groups,  with  some  agencies  com- 
bining both  the  blind  and  the  general  pro- 
gram, and  with  a  total  of  68  agencies,  each 
striving  to  do  its  particular  job,  the  progress 
made  has  been  phenomenal.  The  services 
rendered  the  individual  clients  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  of  high  caliber;  and  so,  with  this 


solid  beginning,  it  seems  a  good  idea  that  we 
take  stock  of  ourselves  to  see  if  we  are  meet- 
ing our  responsibilities  in  all  areas,  and  make 
such  improvements  as  are  possible  in  spite 
of  limited  funds  and  oversized  case  loads 
which  prevent  our  doing  more  than  a  scratch- 
ing of  the  surface  as  far  as  the  over-all  job 
of  rehabilitating  the  disabled  is  concerned. 

Without  any  question  or  doubt,  I  would  say 
that  the  greatest  and  most  important  respon- 
sibility of  all  rehabilitation  workers  is  that 
of  knovjing  what  their  responsibilities  in- 
clude, of  accepting  those  responsibilities,  and 
then  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  equip 
themselves  to  perform  those  responsibilities. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  position  of 
the  rehabilition  worker  is  somewhat  new  as 
a  profession.  Basic  training  has  been  limited 
and  the  courses  given  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  few — none  of 
which  have  led  to  a  degree  such  as  that 
granted  to  the  individual  who  completes  his 
work  in  medicine,  law  and  the  many  other 
professions  that  require  a  specific  academic 
background.  Rehabilitation  workers  have  been 
hired  by  a  great  variety  of  methods  and 
many  times  the  employment  was  based  on 
their  very  sincere  interest  and  desire  to  fol- 
low this  work  as  a  career.  We  know  that  not 
every  person  is  temperamentally  fitted  for 
our  work.  Not  all  are  equally  resilient  under 
the  pressures  of  daily  problems.  All  of  us, 
upon  some  occasion  and  in  varying  degrees, 
experience  feelings  of  irritation  and  frustra- 
tion. Our  work  requires  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  amount  of  energy — physical,  mental  and 
spiritual.  It  involves  difficulties,  serious  prob- 
lems, and  occasional  failures;  and,  unless  our 
successes  far  outweigh  our  failures,  unless 
most  of  our  problems  are  solved,  and  un- 
less we  could  thrill  to  the  rehabilitations  ac- 
complished, it  would  be  well  that  we  resign 
lest  we  ourselves  become  clients.  We  know, 
also,  that  all  people  cannot  progress  and  de- 
velop at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and  some  of 
us  might  follow  outmoded  methods  and  get 
into  ruts  of  routine  that  result  in  our  doing 
no  better  than  a  mediocre  job  for  even  those 
clients  who  have  need  for  but  a  minimum  of 
service. 

And  so  I  would  say  that  the  basic  and 
most  important  need  in  any  rehabilitation 
program  is  that  the  workers  be  thoroughly 
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prepared  to  arrange  for  the  services  needed 
by  their  clients,  whether  they  are  purchased 
services  or  those  obtained  from  and  through 
other  agencies.  One  of  the  most  disastrous 
things  that  can  happen  is  the  assigning  of  a 
cUent  or  the  exposing  of  a  client  to  a  re- 
habilitation worker  who,  because  of  being  in- 
adequate, stalls,  delays  action  and  lacks  the 
ability  to  properly  perform  the  job  that  he 
has  been  hired  to  do.  The  more  serious  the 
disability,  mental  or  physical,  the  more  ade- 
quate the  worker  must  be.  The  sooner  all 
rehabilitation  workers  learn  their  responsibi- 
lities to  the  client  and  to  their  agency,  the 
faster  they  will  be  able  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  accept  their  responsibilities.  The 
job  of  a  rehabilitation  worker  is  professional. 
It  requires  continued  study  and  research. 
After  mastering  the  basic  fundamentals  that 
have  to  do  with  the  law,  the  mechanics  of 
form  filling,  and  the  development  of  certain 
techinques,  there  must  be  a  fulfillment  of 
that  professional  curiosity  that  will  lead  them 
to  the  capacity  for  doing  a  better  job.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  received  from  many  of  the 
general  agencies  and  the  workers  themselves, 
it  is  rare  that  the  rehabilitation  worker  feels 
entirely  prepared  and  equipped  to  efficiently 
serve  his  case  load  in  all  areas  of  the  re- 
habilitation processes. 

The  job  of  the  rehabilitation  worker  has 
responsibilities  that  differ  from  that  of  any 
other.  Although  the  work  is  exacting,  it  is 
not  a  precise  science  in  the  same  sense  of 
most  skills.  A  chemist  mixes  certain  com- 
pounds in  the  exact  proportions  to  success- 
fully make  a  certain  dye  or  a  certain  explo- 
sive— there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way — 
but  only  the  one  way  results  in  the  product 
desired.  The  surgeon  removes  the  appendix 
or  a  limb  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner 
for  all  his  patients  needing  such  surgery  be- 
cause he  follows  tried  and  proven  processes 
that  have  been  found  best.  However,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  people,  we  find  that 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result  and  more  than  one  way  can  be 
right.  By  the  same  token,  more  than  one  way 
can  be  wrong,  and  that  is  why  there  is  that 
intangible  something  that  must  be  acquired 
by  social  workers,  counselors,  business  enter- 
prise specialists  and  placement  officers  that 
sometimes  is  called  a  "know-how";  it  is  an 


ability  gained  by  experience  and  diligent 
attention  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  our 
clients. 

So  much  for  the  necessity  of  adequate  prep 
aration.  However,  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
over-stressed.  You  have  all  heard  that  old 
saw  about  the  necessary  attributes  of  a  suc- 
cessful salesman,  requiring  that  the  man  be 
as  tactful  as  a  diplomat,  as  technical  as  a 
lawyer,  as  blase  as  a  politician,  as  shrewd  as 
a  detective,  and  so  on.  I  contend  that  the 
successful  rehabilitation  worker  must  be  all  of 
these  plus  much  more.  He  must  be  imbued 
with  a  real  ambition  to  do  a  most  difficult 
job  that  requires  never  ending  training  for 
self-improvement.  His  vision  must  be  keen 
even  though  he  cannot  see.  He  must  have 
unlimited  patience  and  yet  be  forever  forg- 
ing ahead  toward  immediate  objectives.  Yes, 
the  job  of  a  rehabilitation  worker  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  best,  and  none  of  us  can  call  our- 
selves successful  unless  we  are  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  job  and  strive  continuously  for 
growth  in  this  work.  We  might  well  regard 
ourselves  as  apprentices  working  toward  a 
journeyman's  rating,  and  attainment  that 
requires  our  full  and  complete  effort. 

In  broad  terms  I  have  indicated  the  im- 
portance of  a  rehabilitation  worker's  job;  now 
let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  some  of  his 
specific  responsibilities,  that  we  may  see 
whether  or  not  they  spell  out  quite  a  man- 
sized  task  if  the  job  is  to  be  done  right. 

Starting  with  the  counselor  and  assuming 
that  he  has  met  certain  qualifying  require- 
ments, that  a  period  of  orientation  has  taken 
place,  and  that  regular  status  has  been 
achieved,  we  expect  him  to  undertake  these 
responsibilities:  First,  he  must  determine  eli- 
gibility and  feasibility  of  the  applicant.  This 
task  is  not  an  easy  one.  Medical  information 
must  be  obtained  through  examination  and 
consultation;  social  and  employment  back- 
ground must  be  explored;  school  records  and 
psychometric  tests  are  other  considerations. 
The  attitude  of  the  family  and  community 
regarding  the  client,  the  past  and  present 
standards  of  living,  and  the  consideration  of 
how  realistic  the  occupational  objective  is  in 
case  the  client  has  one  in  mind,  are  all  im- 
portant ingredients  of  case  diagnosis. 

Dependent  upon  the  findings  in  this  series 
of   steps    rests    the    decision    as    to    whether 
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services  are  provided  or  not  provided,  the 
extent  of  services  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  be  made  available.  This  is  a  most 
important  phase  of  the  program  for  every 
client  accepted.  It  is  one  of  the  major  pegs 
upon  which  we  hang  our  title  as  professional 
workers,  and  it  calls  for  skill  and  expedi- 
ency. The  obtaining  and  use  of  sufficient 
clinical  and  objective  data  for  justifying  the 
plan — not  the  protection  of  the  counselor, 
is  the  motto  adopted  by  some  agencies. 

The  crux  of  all  this  work-up  is  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  information.  If  it  is  ob- 
tained, is  it  carried  around  in  the  head  of 
the  counselor,  is  it  written  out  in  the  folder 
and  placed  carefully  in  an  alphabetical  file, 
or  is  it  actually  analyzed  in  a  logical  and 
realistic  manner  to  make  possible  a  program 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and  the 
desires  of  the  client?  The  reasoning  back  of 
feasibility  for  any  particular  vocational  ob- 
jective is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  a  client's  file.  It  is  the  backbone  and  justifi- 
cation for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
Such  justification  might  sometimes  be  the 
difference  between  a  man  entering  a  broom 
shop  as  a  sheltered  worker  or  becoming  an 
employee  in  competition  with  sighted  workers 
and  earning  a  scale  of  pay  sufficient  to  care 
for  all  of  his  living  requirements. 

Another  major  responsibility  is  the  provid- 
ing of  that  assistance  that  will  result  in  a 
good  sound  rehabilitation  plan.  Dependent 
upon  soundness  of  this  decision,  which  must 
be  mutually  agreeable  to  the  client  and  the 
counselor,  we  must  base  the  value  of  the 
counselor  and  the  worthiness  of  the  agency's 
program.  This  decision  might  well  be  the 
difference  between  a  long  tragic  delay  and 
adjustment — economic  and  otherwise — and  a 
more  or  less  normal,  logical,  step-by-step  re- 
turn of  the  client  to  a  satisfactory  place 
in  the  community.  Keen  observation  of 
every  detail  is  required  of  the  counselor  at 
this  point.  The  use  of  and  the  knowledge 
of  community  resources — welfare,  health,  so- 
cial and  so  forth — must  not  be  overlooked. 
Occupational  information  must  be  a  finger 
tip  service,  in  order  that  soimd  and  practical 
judgment  can  be  exercised.  At  this  point  in 
the  counselor's  relations  with  the  client,  each 
step  must  be  taken  carefully  just  as  the  artist 


painstakingly  puts  those  final  touches  to  a 
canvas  that  is  to  be  an  exhibition  piece,  or 
as  the  mathematician  rechecks  each  figure  in 
a  complicated  equation  before  he  fits  it 
into  the  over-all  problem  that  is  being  solved. 
Along  with  these  steps,  the  physical  resto- 
ration needs,  if  any  are  needed,  become  im- 
portant  factors  in   the  planning  for   clients. 

The  counselor  must  determine  whether  or 
not  the  impairment  is  static,  that  there  is 
a  medical,  surgical  or  psychiatric  treatment 
that  will  remove  or  improve  the  condition 
and  that  there  is  an  employment  handicap 
involved.  Medical  consulation  is,  of  course, 
obtained  and  the  doctor  becomes  a  part  of 
the  team.  But  the  counselor  is  the  person 
to  make  the  determination  regarding  the  pro- 
viding of  such  services.  Again  he  must  take 
precaution  that  long  needless  delays  be  pre- 
vented. The  best  services  in  the  state  should 
be  a  routine  matter  with  which  the  counselor 
has  full  knowledge  and  complete  capacity  to 
arrange  for  them. 

Along  with  the  providing  of  physical  res- 
toration services,  the  counselor  gives  simul- 
taneous consideration  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional rehabilitation  services  which  are  just 
as  important  as  the  making  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion plan.  I  refer  to  pre-vocational  training. 
Job  success  and  satisfaction  is  dependent  to 
as  great  a  degree  upon  personality  factors  as 
it  is  upon  techincal  skills,  work  background 
or  the  intelligence  of  the  individual.  This 
principle  applies  to  the  sighted  as  well  as 
the  blind,  but  all  too  often  we  forget  that 
the  employer  and  fellow  workers  judge  our 
clients  as  much  on  social  behavior  and  appear- 
ance as  they  do  on  technical  skill.  Unless  the 
counselor  can  work  out  a  plan  for  the  client 
to  meet  certain  social  demands,  the  providing 
of  a  technical  skill  is  wasted  effort. 

All  of  us  know  of  cases  whose  training  or 
employment  was  either  terminated  or  threat- 
ened because  the  individual  talked  too  loud 
and  too  long,  allowed  himself  to  permeate 
that  well  advertised  B.O.,  or  was  offensive 
because  of  bad  breath.  I  can  imagine  that  a 
blind  person  would  not  long  be  retained  if 
he  got  lost  on  the  way  to  work  frequently 
and  was  late,  or  if  he  wore  soiled  clothing, 
sox  that  were  not  mates  and  overlooked  the 
wearing  of  an  artificial  eye  or  frosted  glasses 
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if  his  job  were  in  an  office  where  meeting 
the  public  was  necessary.  Many  plans  have 
gone  awry  because  of  failure  of  the  counselor 
to  give  sufficient  consideration  to  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

To  name  just  a  few  of  the  pre-vocational 
services  that  should  be  provided  according 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual, 
I  believe  that  these  are  musts:  He  should 
bring  about  a  good  attitude  of  the  client 
concerning  his  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment. He  should  arrange  for  the  client  to 
work  with  the  materials  and  the  equipment 
as  much  like  those  he  will  experience  in  his 
rehabilitation  objective  as  possible.  He  should 
see  that  good  work  habits  are  acquired — 
punctuality,  good  conduct,  personal  hygiene 
and  appropriate  clothing  are  but  a  few  of 
the  characteristics  demanded  by  employers. 
A  recent  bulletin  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  spells  out  the  importance  of 
this  responsibility  in  considerable  detail.  In 
the  general  program  of  our  state,  a  bad 
situation  was  narrowly  averted  recently  when 
we  learned  that  a  young  deaf  client  of 
twenty-two  was  reporting  to  work  on  an  on- 
the-job  training  situation  at  any  time  that 
he  felt  so  inclined,  whether  it  was  9:00  a.m. 
or  noon.  After  receiving  this  report  from 
the  training  agency,  the  matter  was  discussed 
with  the  young  man  and  we  learned  that  he 
had  never  been  impressed  that  when  he  was 
an  employee  he  became  an  important  cog 
of  the  machinery  and  unless  he  was  there  to 
perform  his  task  the  machine  could  not 
operate  efficiently.  After  we  had  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  his  losing  the  job  and  had 
made  suggestions  that  he  could  follow  in  get- 
ting a  baby  sitter  to  care  for  his  child  while 
his  wife  was  out,  he  became  a  much  more 
potential  body  and  fender  worker  and  ac- 
quired a  habit  that  had  not  been  acquired 
during  his  years  at  an  institution.  The  matter 
of  travel  ability  and  the  need  for  quick  ori- 
entation according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  working  environment  are  also  pre-voca- 
tional considerations  that  apply  to  the  blind. 
In  the  general  rehabilitation  program,  the 
services  of  rehabilitation  centers  are  used  or 
special  facilities  maintained  in  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  and  sometimes  private  tutors  are 
employed  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  clients 


satisfactory  prevocational  training.  In  agencies 
for  the  blind,  I  understand  that  counselors 
can  call  upon  the  cooperative  facilities  of 
service  centers  for  the  blind  and  trade  schools 
maintained  by  state  commissions  for  the  blind. 
According  to  the  size  and  the  policy  of 
the  agency,  the  staff  of  rehabilitation  work- 
ers is  made  up  of  various  specialists.  I  have 
briefly  mentioned  some  of  the  high  spots  of 
the  rehabilitation  counselors'  responsibilities. 
Whether  the  same  worker  is  also  a  placement 
counselor  or  a  business  enterprise  specialist, 
the  need  for  special  skills,  infinite  patience, 
persistent  optimism  and  unlimited  initiative 
are  all  necessary.  Just  a  glimpse  of  the  at- 
tributes expected  of  an  industrial  employment 
counselor  should  convince  anyone  that  the 
responsibilities  of  that  job,  if  the  client  is  to 
be  properly  served,  are  such  as  to  eliminate 
any  but  those  with  a  great  capacity  for  work 
and  also  a  real  devotion  to  it  as  a  career. 
This  worker  must  know  intimately  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  his  district,  the  names 
of  plant  managers  and  superintendents,  the 
size  of  the  business,  number  of  employees, 
kinds  of  items  manufactured  or  processed, 
availability  of  transportation  to  the  plant, 
wage  scale,  constancy  of  operation,  etc.  He 
must  establish  close  working  relations  with 
those  who  have  authority  to  hire  by  bringing 
about  a  company  policy  favorable  to  con- 
sideration of  the  disabled  for  employment. 
Plants  must  be  surveyed  and  demonstrations 
made  to  show  that  performance  can  be  ex- 
pected. Cooperative  relationships  must  be  de- 
veloped and  maintained  so  continuous  place- 
ment or  replacements  can  be  made  and  so 
all  the  details  of  supervision,  adjustment  of 
the  worker  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
myriad  other  considerations  can  be  handled 
without  embarrassment  and  will  be  accepted 
as  a  service  to  the  plant  as  well  as  the  client. 
In  addition  to  building  community  relation- 
ships by  meeting  with  groups,  giving  speeches, 
and  showing  movies,  distribution  of  bulletins 
and  pamphlets,  he  must  have  the  skill  and 
ability  to  select  likely  jobs  which  may  be 
performed  without  sight,  meet  Avith  and  get 
along  with  every  grade  of  plant  personnel, 
secure  the  confidence  of  everyone  concerned 
with  his  activities,  and  must  possess  other  at- 
tributes too  numerous  to  list  here. 
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Almost  all  of  these  responsibilities  must 
pertain  to  the  business  enterprise  specialist 
also,  and  in  addition  there  must  be  a  special- 
ized knowledge  of  merchandising,  salesman- 
ship, display  and  design. 

One  can  readily  see  that  the  rehabilitation 
worker  must  be  an  example  of  resourcefulness 
if  he  is  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities.  He 
must  develop  more  than  a  specialized  lingo 
that  supposedly  impresses  the  client  and  the 
employer  and  opens  doors  of  opportunity 
with  magic  words  whose  meaning  is  often 
vague  even  to  those  who  use  them. 

By  the  time  the  disabled  worker,  whether 
blind  or  otherwise  disabled,  has  his  first  inter- 
view with  a  representative  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion agency,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
this  is  a  really  important  occasion  in  his  life. 
In  many  instances,  it  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  courage  for  him  to  seek  out  the  rehabili- 
tation office,  and  he  had  only  a  vague  idea 
as  to  what  services  he  might  receive  or  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order  for  him 
to  become  a  beneficiary  of  this  government 
organization.  Through  conversation  with 
friends,  the  disabled  person  may  have  a 
vague  idea  of  a  most  complex  office  that  re- 
quires intricate  manipulation  of  forms  and 
documents  that  would  transport  him  from  a 
status  of  dependency  in  drab  existence  to 
that  of  a  sunshiny  land  of  opportunity  where 
there  are  no  pains  or  unhappiness  but  only 
the  clear  sky  such  as  those  that  are  shown 
in  the  advertisements  for  Southern  California. 
In  any  event,  almost  all  applicants  have  hope 
for  help  that  might  well  spell  the  difference 
betAveen  idleness  at  home  or  in  an  institution 
and  a  life  of  busy  productiveness  for  which 
pay  will  be  received  and  which  in  turn  means 
the  acquiring  of  some  of  those  necessities  and 
those  luxuries  that  have  been  but  dreams 
in  the  past.  And  so  the  rehabilitation  worker 
has  a  continuous  responsibility  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  interview  through  the 
processes  of  counseling  and  guidance,  ar- 
rangement for  pre-vocational  services,  ar- 
rangement for  proper  training  and  finally 
good  placement  and  follow-up. 

In  practically  every  phase  of  a  program, 
the  rehabilitation  worker  can  be  compared 
with  the  traffic  expert  who  keeps  a  cargo  or 
shipment  on  the  right  track  that  it  may  reach 
its  destination  by  the  shortest  route  and  in 


the  best  possible  condition.  Any  railroad  or 
trucking  line  would  soon  lose  its  business  if 
they  allowed  a  perishable  shipment  to  be 
sidetracked  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
which  would  result  in  a  lower  market  value 
of  the  merchandise.  To  carry  out  this  simile, 
one  might  contemplate  upon  the  harm  done 
if  counselors,  because  of  inadequacies,  caused 
a  client  to  lose  confidence  or  caused  him  to 
enter  the  wrong  occupation,  or  for  some  other 
reason  allowed  an  extended  delay  in  the 
undertaking  of  an  objective  plan  for  the 
reaching  of  a  goal  that  should  have  been  at- 
tained by  simple,  direct  and  definite  steps. 
One  of  the  common  illustrations  used  to  de- 
cribe  the  faulty  counseling  that  I  have  just 
mentioned  is  the  story  of  the  three  boy  scouts 
who  when  asked  whether  they  had  done  their 
good  turn  for  the  day  all  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  The  first  one  said  that  he  had 
helped  a  little  old  lady  across  the  street.  The 
second  said  that  he  had  helped  the  other 
boy  in  taking  the  little  old  lady  across  the 
street,  and  the  third  one  stated  that  he  had 
helped  the  other  two  boys  escort  the  little 
old  lady  across  the  street.  The  scoutmaster 
congratulated  the  boys  but  asked  them  why 
it  required  the  efforts  of  all  three  to  take  a 
little  old  lady  across  the  street,  to  which  one 
of  them  replied  that  the  little  old  lady  didn't 
want  to  go  across  the  street. 

Without  any  doubt,  the  major  responsibility 
of  any  counselor  is  that  he  be  able  to  render 
a  real  counseling  service,  whether  it  is  em- 
belished  with  a  nicely  written  up  test  pro- 
file and  a  case  history  typed  out  in  neat 
pages  that  make  up  the  filing  system  or 
whether  it  is  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  client  that  are 
evaluated  according  to  the  needs  in  a  pro- 
gressive step-by-step  procedure  for  the  ar- 
rival at  a  mutually  agreeable  plan  of  re- 
habilitation. It  is  certainly  being  elementary 
to  say  that  the  client  must  give  real  approval 
and  have  a  wholehearted  desire  to  enter  upon 
a  plan,  the  details  of  Avhich  he  or  she  has  a 
complete  understanding  as  well  as  a  part  in 
the  preparation.  Why,  I  have  heard,  indirectly, 
of  course,  that  some  clients  have  been  talked 
into  entering  a  job  placement  situation  simply 
because  it  was  a  job  opening  available  for 
filling  and  this  brought  about  a  change  so 
that  the  client  became  a  statistic  and  could 
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now  be  compiled.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
none  now  employed  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion but  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
good  counseling  procedure.  Whether  we  use 
the  direct  or  indirect  technique,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  client  make  the  decision  whether 
we  agree  with  him  or  not.  But  these  deci- 
sions should  not  be  made  until  after  the 
counselor  has  made  available  for  considera- 
tion the  findings  that  were  developed  in  the 
counseling  processes.  The  subject  could  be 
debated  at  great  length  as  to  the  degree  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  should  participate 
in  the  client's  selection  of  an  objective. 
But  on  one  premise  we  can  be  sure,  the  final 
results  cannot  be  satisfactory  if  a  client  is 
coerced  or  forced  into  an  employment  or 
training  program.  He  must  understand,  ac- 
cept and  actively  take  part  in  the  making  of 
the    rehabilitation    plan. 

Considering  the  controversial  issues  that 
have  arisen  relative  to  legislation  on  rehabili- 
tation on  a  national  scale,  there  is  probably 
no  more  appropriate  time  for  us  to  ask  our- 
selves what  responsibilities  we  have  as  re- 
habilitation workers  to  our  respective  agen- 
cies. These  are  hysterical  times  of  perturbed 
minds,  hot  wars,  cold  wars  and  frustrations. 
Factions  draw  up  lines  of  battle,  many  of 
which  have  nothing  in  their  code  that  allows 
for  consideration  of  the  thoughts,  the  rights 
or  the  ideas  of  others  who  are  not  members 
of  their  camp.  David  Lilenthal,  a  man  whom 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  public 
servants  of  our  generation,  has  a  phrase  in 
his  book  entitled  "This  I  Do  Believe"  which 
I  think  we  could  all  say  more  often.  The 
phrase  is  "I'll  go  along" — a  phrase  that  ex- 
presses an  action  that  could  well  be  spoken 
by  more  people  and  parties  at  this  time 
when  many  minds  are  confused — an  ac- 
tion that  would  allow  that  we  listen  though 
we  may  not  agree — an  attitude  that  would 
keep  solid  the  right  to  be  different  but  would 
make  for  tolerance  and  an  open  mind  to 
new  ideas.  It  is  that,  upon  which  progress  is 
built. 

Probably  as  good  an  example  of  this  "I'll 
go  along"  attitude  as  could  be  given  and  be 
applicable  to  representatives  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  conduct  of  committee  members  of 
the  States'  Rehabilitation  Council.  Through- 
out 1948  a  number  of  meetings  were  held  for 


the  purpose  of  drafting  the  regulations  for 
the  operation  of  our  state-federal  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  The  federal  office 
gave  us  the  assurance  that  every  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  recommendations 
of  this  committee.  The  agencies  for  the  blind, 
the  combination  agencies,  and  the  general 
programs  were  represented,  with  regard  given 
to  geographic  location  as  well  as  the  large 
and  small  agency. 

In  the  development  of  such  a  large  assign- 
ment, it  can  be  readily  realized  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  could  not  agree 
on  all  phases  of  the  regulations,  and,  in  fact, 
no  two  representatives  could  entirely  accept 
any  one  set  of  provisions  as  the  most  ideal. 
Nevertheless,  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  an  attitude  of  give  and  take,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  quite  a  satisfactory  job 
in  one  year,  after  having  been  sidetracked  for 
the  three  previous  years  by  controversial 
trivialities.  These  regulations  set  up  by  that 
committee  are  the  ones  that  are  in  effect  now, 
and  although  there  are  some  flaws  remaining, 
they  are  the  result  of  someone's  saying,  "I'll 
go  along." 

The  same  process  was  followed  in  the  de- 
signing of  a  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
federally  appropriated  funds  to  the  states. 
A  fair  attitude  with  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  all  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
was  the  spirit  through  which  the  Omaha 
formula  was  worked  out.  Selfish  and  near- 
sighted action  by  such  a  committee  could 
never  have  made  possible  nearly  so  equitable 
a  distribution  of  the  paltry  dollars  available 
for  our  program. 

A  professor  in  the  school  of  law  at  Harvard 
mostly  aptly  expressed  his  point  recently 
while  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  good  of  and  the  service  of  the 
people  of  which  it  is  made  up,  rather  than 
being  a  thing  of  idolatry  coming  first  and 
for  which  all  people  served.  He  presented 
figures  to  show  that  there  were  about  1/10  of 
1  per  cent  of  our  population  who  are  com- 
munists who  are  intent  upon  changing  our 
way  of  life.  He  pointed  out  that  with  a 
crowd  of  20,000  people  in  their  football 
stadium  at  Harvard,  that  would  amount  to 
a  total  of  about  20  communists  threatening 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  19,980.  Cer- 
tainly if  that  number  could  not  protect  them- 
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selves  from  so  small  a  group  there  were  al- 
ways the  police,  the  army,  navy  and  the 
marines.  And  then  he  concluded,  "Shades 
of  Valley  Forge  and  Iwo  Jima,  if  we  can't 
keep  this  the  land  of  the  free — let's  at  least 
keep  it  the  home  of  the  brave."  To  be 
critical  of  one  another  is  most  permissible, 
but  we  must  believe  in  the  right  to  be  dif- 
ferent. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  refer  to  that  great 
architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  who  is  buried 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  Carved  upon 
the  stone  at  his  grave  are  the  words,  "If 
you  would  see  his  monument,  look  around." 
The  Cathedral  is  one  of  many  great  build- 
ings designed  by  this  great  man,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  when  he  proposed 
that  it  be  built  without  pillars  to  support  the 
inside  he  was  voted  down,  as  it  was  the  belief 
that  it  could  not  be  constructed  without  the 
usual  supports  without  having  the  ceiling 
and  room  cave  in.  Although  he  attempted  to 
explain  that  the  pillars  were  not  necessary, 
they  insisted  that  they  be  included,  and  so 
he  built  the  Cathedral  with  pillars;  but,  in 
doing  so,  he  was  careful  to  make  each  pillar 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  short  so  they  do  not 
support  the  roof  nor  are  they  needed  to 
support  the  edifice.  This  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  another  example  of  the  need  for 


a  broader  point  of  view  by  some  and  the 
willingness  to  say,  "I'll  go  along"  by  others. 

The  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
as  a  whole,  made  up  of  the  individual  agencies 
great  and  small  in  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories, can  be  effective,  complete  and  truly 
a  service  for  the  handicapped  only  to  the 
extent  that  each  of  us  fulfills  our  responsibili- 
ties. The  days  of  letting  problems  solve  them- 
selves through  lack  of  action,  thru  failure  to 
take  concerted  action  thoughtfully  planned 
and  substantiated,  are  past.  This  could  apply 
to  problems  for  the  individual  clients  as  well 
as  the  national  program.  Ours  is  a  program 
that  needs  all  of  us  in  it  to  be  pulling  to- 
gether with  common  goals  and  understand- 
ings. We  need  the  courage  to  tell  our  com- 
missions, our  boards,  our  legislatures,  and 
the  public,  exactly  what  we  are  doing,  how 
we  are  doing  it,  and  then  ask  for  the  tools  to 
do  the  job  right. 

Rehabilitation  is  at  the  highest  place  since 
it  became  a  public  service,  and  we  must  have 
confidence  and  faith  in  its  continued  growth. 
We  must  strive  with  real  sincerity  that  our 
clients  may  have  that  sacred  human  right — 
the  right  to  work  and  provide  for  themselves 
— then  there  need  be  no  fear  of  our  ability  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  as  rehabilitation 
workers. 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  DEALING  WITH  INDUSTRY 

*  GEORGE  A.  MAGERS 
Regional  Supervisor  of  Service  for  the  Blind  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 


In  any  discussion  of  industrial  placement 
of  the  blind  in  our  present  day  economy,  one 
of  the  easiest  tasks  is  the  statement  of  the 
various  problems  confronting  us;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  difficult  to  formulate  and  put 
into  operation,  practical  and  workable  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  four  major  needs 
which  must  be  met,  as  we  go  about  this 
business  of  industrial  placement  of  the  blind. 
The  needs  are  as  follows: 

More  and  better  resources  for  the  personal 
and  social  adjustment  of  blind  clients 

Better    trained   clients   through   the   wider 
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use  of  regular  vocational  training  facilities 

Solution  of  the  union  seniority  problem  for 
blind  workers  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  job  seniority 

Development  of  a  better  understanding  of 
the  blind  and  blind  workers,  by  employer  and 
labor  groups 

Is  it  not  true,  that  few  blind  persons,  when 
first  making  application  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services,  are  conditioned  and 
qualified  for  competitive  employment?  The 
results  speak  for  themselves  when  we  place  a 
client  who  cannot  travel  independently,  Avhose 
personal  appearance  is  poor,  or  who  expects 
special  privileges  or  considerations  by  his 
employer   and   fellow-workers   because   he   is 
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blind.  In  a  new  program,  such  as  ours,  op- 
portunities for  employment  are  far  too  dif- 
ficult to  secure,  for  us  to  risk  them  by  placing 
a  client  in  a  competitive  situation,  hoping 
that  the  placement  itself  will  enable  the 
client  to  overcome  his  adjustment  problems. 
Neither  is  it  fair  to  our  client  to  expose 
him  to  a  frustrating  employment  situation, 
without  adequate  preparation  and  condition- 
ing for  the  job. 

Experience  proves  that  the  greatest  number 
of  job  opportunities  are  lost  through  failure 
of  the  blind  worker  to  adjust  personally  and 
.socially  to  a  competitive  work-a-day  world, 
while  few  job  failures  are  a  result  of  not 
meeting  production  standards  and  schedules. 
This  quality  is  more  tangible,  and  the  Em- 
ployment Counselor  can  usually  determine 
in  a  short  time,  the  client's  ability  to  per- 
form specific  job  operations.  However,  in 
any  type  of  employment,  continued  success 
on  the  job  depends  on  the  over-all  perform- 
ance of  the  worker,  and  not  merely  on  his 
ability  to  perform  a  routine  job  operation. 
There  is  yet  to  be  born  the  Employment 
Counselor,  who  can  put  a  client  on  a  job, 
and  then  proceed  to  do  the  client's  work,  and 
also  take  unto  himself  the  client's  responsibil- 
ity for  personal  and  social  adjustment. 

When  a  blind  worker  must  be  removed 
from  .a  job  because  of  an  adjustment  prob- 
lem, the  results  are  certainly  not  good  for  the 
morale  of  the  client,  and  many  times  the 
employer  feels  that  the  Employment  Coun- 
selor has  sold  a  "bill  of  goods"  which  did  not 
stand  up  to  the  claims  represented  by  a  pro- 
gram "selling"  units  of  efficient  blind  labor. 
Oh!  yes,  we  Employment  Counselors  say  we 
are  obligated  to  secure  every  possible  job 
opportunity  for  our  clients;  but  we  are  much 
more  obligated,  in  order  to  perpetuate  a 
program  of  industrial  employment  for  the 
blind,  to  place  on  jobs,  clients  who  will  not 
only  meet  production  schedules,  but  in  addi- 
tion, clients  who  have  learned  to  accept  and 
live  with  blindness. 

By  this  time,  you  are  no  doubt  wondering 
about  solutions  for  this  problem  of  personal 
and  social  adjustment.  I  do  not  have  the 
answers;  if  I  did,  I  would  not  be  an  Employ- 
ment Counselor  for  the  Blind,  but  would  be 
somewhere  up  there  on  cloud  16,  watching 
the  rest  of  you  barking  your  shins  on   fire 


plugs,  sliding  down   tile   excavations,   or   by 
mistake,  getting  into  the  wrong  rest  room. 

Seriously,  there  is  a  great  need  for  adequate 
adjustment  and  pre-vocational  centers  for 
the  blind.  The  term  might  better  be  adjust- 
ing or  rehabilitation  centers,  as  the  client 
must  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  to 
meet  his  individual  needs,  rather  than  follow- 
ing a  prescribed  formula.  There  are  many 
opinions  regarding  just  how  such  a  center 
should  be  organized,  but  it  certainly  should 
provide  these  opportunities  for  the  client: 

1.  An  understanding  of  his  makeup  as  an 
individual, 

2.  An  evaluation  of  how  the  handicap  of 
blindness  affects  him  as  an  individual, 

3.  Guidance,  counseling  and  training  based 
upon  a  realistic  evaluation  of  factors  1  and  2. 

Without  organized  preparation  facilities, 
there  is  only  one  other  solution  for  the 
Employment  Counselor.  He  must  do  the  best 
he  can  in  selecting  a  client  for  an  industrial 
job,  and  after  placement,  maintain  a  con- 
sistent, realistic  follow-up  service  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  the  blind  worker  is  all 
we  maintain  he  can  be,  or  if  necessary  to 
remove  the  client  from  the  job  if  he  does 
not  meet  all  requirements  of  his  employer 
and  fellow-workers. 

When  a  worker  must  be  removed  from  a 
job,  it  is  well  to  explain  to  the  employer  that 
the  same  difficulties  arise  with  his  other 
workers,  but  the  problem  usually  seems 
magnified  when  a  blind  person  is  involved. 
This  procedure  will  usually  leave  the  door 
open  for  the  placement  of  another  blind  per- 
son. An  employer  to-day,  will  usually  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  personal  and 
social  adjustment  of  a  blind  employee,  and  it 
is  most  important  that  the  Employment  Coun- 
selor remain  close  at  hand  when  a  client  is 
first  placed  on  a  job.  Problems  can  be  worked 
out  quickly,  or  the  client  removed  from  the 
job  opportunity,  indicating  to  the  employer 
that  the  placement  program  provides  a  real 
service. 

Our  second  need  is  for  greater  and  more 
efficient  use  of  regular  vocational  training 
facilities  for  the  blind.  Many  of  our  clients 
have  not  had  a  variety  of  vocational  training, 
and  for  those  who  lose  their  vision  as  adults, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  change  from 
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the  previous  job  experience,  and  additional 
vocational  training  is  necessary.  The  industrial 
placement  of  the  blind,  where  the  client  has 
no  training  or  experience  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult in  to-day's  labor  market.  Statistics 
which  show  that  a  large  number  of  our  place- 
ments in  industry  include  such  jobs  as  assem- 
blers, packers,  etc.,  are  a  good  indication  that 
we  are  not  yet  shooting  high  enough  in  our 
vocational  training  goals. 

We  offer  two  suggestions  which  may  help 
with  this  problem.  In  most  states,  it  will  be 
the  job  of  the  Employment  Counselor  for  the 
Blind  to  develop  greater  use  of  regular  voca- 
tional training  facilities  for  his  clients.  In  the 
past,  many  of  these  facilities  have  been  over- 
crowded with  G.I.  training,  but  this  situation 
is  now  easing,  and  we  should  have  greater 
success  in  making  use  of  these  resources.  It  is 
our  opinion,  that  a  good  demonstration  in  the 
various  shops,  and  with  various  machines  and 
equipment  by  the  Employment  Counselor, 
will  do  much  to  break  down  the  resistance  of 
the  schools  toward  training  blind  persons. 
The  basic  problem  seems  to  be  for  the  in- 
structor to  recognize  that  many  operations  in 
the  shop  can  be  done  safely  and  efficiently 
without  the  use  of  sight. 

For  our  own  in-service  training,  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  many  changes  in 
industrial  methods,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
tact vocational  schools  from  time  to  time  for 
a  demonstration  on  or  survey  of  new  machines 
or  equipment.  This  procedure  will  also  de- 
velop a  relationship  with  school  authorities 
and  school  instructors,  so  that  a  training  plan 
for  a  client  in  the  area  may  be  quickly  devel- 
oped when  such  a  program  is  required. 

On-the-job  training  also  can  be  developed, 
especially  for  those  clients  who  lack  experi- 
ence in  an  actual  work  situation.  By  using 
this  type  of  training,  we  can  present  employ- 
ers with  a  sound,  business-like  proposition, 
and  the  client  is  trained  in  an  actual  job 
situation.  During  the  training  period  any 
difficulties  can  be  worked  out,  and  a  more 
stable  placement  will  result.  If  the  client  is 
unable  to  meet  the  particular  job  training 
situation,  then  the  Employment  Counselor 
has  determined  certain  factors  which  will  en- 
able him  to  place  the  client  in  the  proper 
training  or  employment  situation. 

Lack  of  union  seniority  on  the  part  of  most 


of  our  clients  is  another  major  difficulty  which 
many  Employment  Counselors  meet,  especially 
in  highly  industrialized  areas.  The  question 
of  union  seniority  has  been  discussed  pro 
and  con  in  almost  every  meeting  of  Employ- 
ment Counselors  which  I  have  attended.  No 
one  as  yet  has  offered  us  a  panacea  to  lead 
us  out  of  the  wilderness  on  this  question.  The 
answer  is  probably  hard  work  on  our  part, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem 
by  labor  unions. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  for 
which  organized  labor  has  fought  for  years, 
is  that  of  basic  time  seniority  for  workers  on 
the  job.  We  cannot  fairly  expect  labor  to 
weaken  their  position,  by  asking  that  a  blind 
worker  with  no  seniority  be  given  employ- 
ment, while  other  workers  with  seniority 
remain  unemployed.  If  we  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent labor's  basic  rights,  we  will  create 
bitter  opposition  to  our  program  of  employ- 
ment of  the  blind. 

While  it  is  definitely  not  the  answer  to  all 
situations,  we  would  like  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  meeting  the  union  senior- 
ity problem.  An  employer  was  contacted  for 
a  job  opportunity,  and  after  explaining  our 
program,  management  expressed  an  interest 
in  finding  a  job  in  the  plant.  After  a  survey, 
several  assembly  jobs  were  found  to  be  suit- 
able. At  a  second  meeting  of  the  employer, 
the  personnel  director,  and  the  Employment 
Counselor,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that 
approximately  thirty  workers,  holding  time 
seniority  rights,  were  unemployed.  The  em- 
ployer stated  that  if  the  union  would  agree 
to  bypass  this  list,  he  would  give  the  blind 
client  immediate  employment.  Being  rather 
enthused,  we  attended  a  union  meeting,  where 
the  matter  was  fairly  and  fully  discussed. 
The  members  in  general,  felt  that  it  would 
be  unfair  for  the  employer  to  hire  a  worker 
with  no  seniority,  when  thirty  workers  were 
still  unemployed.  The  union  members  did, 
however,  unanimously  agree  to  sponsor  our 
client  as  the  next  new  employee  on  a  job 
which  could  be  done  without  sight. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  several  months  before 
the  seniority  list  is  exhausted,  but  we  hope 
eventually  to  secure  the  job  opportunity. 
Furthermore,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
gram of  employment  of  blind  persons  has 
gained   friends   and   a   better   understanding 
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through  this  type  of  relationship  with  man- 
agement and  labor.  In  general,  we  believe 
this  is  a  sound  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
seniority  problem,  and  all  parties  concerned 
are  usually  interested  when  it  is  explained  to 
them  that  an  organized  employment  program 
for  the  blind  is  only  a  few  years  old,  and 
most  of  our  clients  have  not  been  given  the 
opportunity  for  employment,  even  though 
there  are  many  industrial  jobs  which  can  be 
done  without  sight. 

Another  good  policy  is  for  the  Employment 
Counselor  to  offer  his  services  to  management 
and  the  union  when  an  employee  loses  his 
sight  through  accident  or  disease.  The  worker 
may  be  trained  to  do  his  old  job  without 
sight,  or  the  Employment  Counselor  can  find 
other  job  opportunities  in  the  plant. 

The  fourth  and  last  problem  needs  little 
discussion,  but  is  most  fundamental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  greater  variety  of  job  opportu- 
nities, and  more  secure  economic  existance 
for  blind  persons.  The  need  is  for  a  more 
effective  educational  program  directed  spe- 
cifically to  persons  who  can  open  up  more  job 
opportunities.  Much  of  the  effective  respon- 
sibility for  this  program  rests  with  the  Em- 
ployment Counselor,  as  it  is  through  his 
many  personal  contacts,  his  example  and 
demonstration  as  a  well  adjusted  and  qualified 
blind  person,  that  a  successful  placement 
program  for  the  blind  will  be  maintained  and 
expanded. 


Our  best  suggestion  on  this  point  would  be 
that  the  Employment  Counselor  and  his 
Agency,  carefully  select  and  prepare  publicity, 
and  direct  this  information  to  specific  effective 
groups  who  can  directly  assist  in  opening  up 
more  employment  opportunities. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  pass  on  this  word  of 
encouragement;  in  general,  families  of  blind 
persons,  communities,  agencies  for  the  blind, 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  employers, 
and  the  general  public,  are  realizing  that  in 
the  past,  the  training  and  achievements  of 
blind  persons,  have  been  limited  by  the 
assumption  that  the  handicap  of  blindness 
means  total  and  permanent  disability  in  per- 
forming most  of  the  normal  functions  of 
life;  in  other  words,  limitations  have  been 
created  by  assumptions.  To-day  the  philos- 
ophy is  changing  to  one  of  trial  and  error, 
not  to  set  limits,  but  to  allow  each  individual 
to  function  to  his  maximum  capacity  and 
desire,  while  the  handicap  of  blindness  affects 
his  life  only  in  proportion  to  his  native  and 
trained  characteristics  to  reduce  the  disability 
to  a  minimum  as  a  factor  in  influencing  his 
real  potentials  as  an  individual. 

Industrial  job  opportunities  for  the  blind 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  preparation 
of  the  worker  for  the  job,  and  his  ability  to 
meet  all  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
industrial  employment  expected  of  the  aver- 
age worker,  who  is  not  handicapped  by 
blindness. 


RURAL  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


HARRY    L.  HINES 
Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Board  of  Control,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  this  country 
has  a  predominantly  rural  background.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  states  west  of 
the  Alleghenys  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  of 
the  southern  states.  I  believe  that  investigation 
would  show  that  the  background  of  our  blind 
people  is  rural  to  almost  the  same  extent 
as  the  general  run  of  the  population  in  this 
country.  We,  as  workers  for  the  blind,  have 
probably  missed  the  boat  in  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  situation.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  those  states  that  have  a  predominantly 


rural  economy — states  such  as  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, South  Dakota,  and  most  of  your  mountain 
states. 

Because  we  in  Nebraska  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  large  industries,  and  because  the 
industries  that  we  do  have  are  not  often 
suitable  for  the  placement  of  blind  workers, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  seek  out  and 
explore  every  other  possible  avenue  open  for 
the  placement  of  our  blind  rehabilitants.  .A.s 
you  know,  we  have  done  quite  a  little  work 
with  the  people  in  the  field  of  radio  and 
electronics.  We  have  also  found  it  expedient 
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and  desirable  to  place  many  of  our  people  in 
varied  types  of  small  business  enterprises.  I 
told  some  of  you  in  Denver,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  of  our  success  in  placing  a  blind 
machinist  in  a  small  farm  town  where  he 
specializes  in  work  with  farm  machinery. 
During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  also  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  intensive  study  that 
we  hoped  would  lead  to  satisfactory  rural 
placement  and  rehabilitation.  Much  to  our 
chagrin,  but  not  surprisingly,  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  pat  answer  in  this 
problem  of  rural  rehabilitation.  Each  case 
must  be  approached  on  an  individual  basis, 
and  extensive  studies  must  be  made  of  situa- 
tions existing  in  a  given  area,  situations  that 
include  availability  of  raw  and  processed  feeds, 
availability  of  a  ready  market,  both  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  sources,  and  the  availability  of 
land  that  can  be  purchased  very  reasonably 
or  rented  very  reasonably.  Also  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  factor  of  competition  on  the 
part  of  sighted  people  doing  similar  work. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  with  you  a 
few  of  the  rural  projects  that  we  now  have 
under  way.  We  hope  that  this  review  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  situations  of  a  similar  nature 
in  your  area.  One  of  our  first  projects  of  an 
agricultural  nature  was  rabbits.  Of  course, 
we  are  all  familiar  to  a  certain  degree  with 
these  projects.  We  in  Nebraska  feel,  though, 
that  we  have  an  unusually  favorable  situation 
as  far  as  marketing  is  concerned.  Located  in 
the  little  town  of  Aurora,  Nebraska,  is  the 
Aurora  Processing  Company,  one  of  the  very 
few  processing  companies  whose  entire  facil- 
ities are  devoted  to  the  butchering  and  pack- 
aging of  rabbit  friers  and  packers.  Their 
demand  for  stock  exceeds  by  far  the  supply 
that  they  are  able  to  obtain.  This  is  made 
for  an  ideal  marketing  situation,  since  this 
processing  company  is  willing  to  travel  up  to 
fifty  miles  to  pick  up  rabbits  without  making 
a  charge  for  the  service.  In  addition,  if  the 
producer  is  a  greater  distance  from  the  proc- 
essing plant  than  the  owners  care  to  travel, 
the  plant  will  refund  half  of  the  shipping 
charges  on  produce  shipped  into  the  plant. 

While  most  of  this  will  seem  like  old  stuff 
to  many  of  you,  I  should  like  to  describe 
briefly  what  we  do  in  training  and  establish- 
ing our  people  in  these  projects.  When  we 
feel  that  a  client  is  a  suitable  person  for  this 


type  of  work,  we  purchase  a  training  unit 
of  livestock  consisting  of  twelve  does  and  one 
buck.  We  always  buy  a  sufficient  number  of 
hutches  for  this  unit  and  allow  for  one  extra 
hutch  space  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  in  case  of 
illness,  so  that  the  sick  animal  can  be  isolated 
from  the  rest.  In  addition  to  this,  we  make 
provision  for  a  fattening  pen  to  be  used  by 
the  offspring  after  they  have  been  weaned. 
In  purchase  of  the  training  stock,  we  have 
insisted  on  New  Zealand  White  since  they 
command  a  higher  market  price  and  since 
they  reach  marketable  weight  more  quickly 
than  the  others.  A  sufficient  amount  of  feed 
is  allowed  to  bring  the  first  crop  of  rabbits  to 
marketable  age.  Either  county  agents  or 
representatives  of  the  Aurora  Processing  Com- 
pany are  employed  as  a  trainer  for  our  clients 
doing  this  type  of  work.  After  the  client  has 
gone  through  the  training  process  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  will  be  able  to  handle  the  pro- 
ject alone,  we  provide  additional  hutch 
space  along  with  feeders,  waterers,  and  other 
necessary  equipment,  making  very  sure  that 
each  client  has  all  of  the  equipment  needed 
to  work  with  his  project  efficiently.  Our 
experience  shows  that  a  rabbit  project  can 
be  put  on  a  paying  basis  when  the  client 
has  seventy  breeding  does,  and  it  appears  that 
from  loo  to  no  breeding  does  is  the  maximun 
number  that  a  blind  person  can  handle  effi- 
ciently without  sighted  help.  Under  ideal 
marketing  conditions  such  as  we  experience, 
a  blind  person  should  average  from  $1,500  to 
$1,800  a  year  net  income  with  100  to  no 
does.  I  might  add  here  that,  in  a  project  in 
Omaha,  we  have  provided  a  client  with  a  deep 
freeze  unit  that  was  purchased  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  client  to  butcher 
his  rabbits  during  the  week.  He  is  then  able 
to  deliver  fresh  frozen  merchandise  to  various 
retailers  on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning. 
Most  of  our  people  rasing  rabbits  are  exper- 
iencing satisfactory  success.  I  should  say  that 
one  is  having  a  hard  time,  and  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  since  we 
seem  to  be  unable  to  regulate  his  generous 
nature.  I  fear  that  too  many  of  his  neighbors 
are  enjoying  fresh  domestic  rabbit  at  no  cost. 
Another  interesting  experiment  now  in  the 
process  is  in  truck  gardening.  We  feel  that 
a  blind  person  located  very  near  a  large  city 
where  there  are  many  acreages,  would  find 
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it  difficult  to  experience  any  measure  of 
success  in  this  particular  type  of  work.  How- 
ever, some  of  you  may  be  acquainted  with 
our  western  Nebraska  area,  which  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  sandhills.  I  might  add 
that  the  area  is  very  aptly  named.  Not  too 
long  ago,  we  ran  across  a  blind  man  near  the 
town  of  Valentine,  Nebraska,  a  city  of  some 
2,800  people.  Valentine  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  ranch  country.  The  people  living 
in  that  area  are  engaged  in  raising  cattle  on 
a  large  scale  and  do  very  little  other  agricul- 
tural work,  excepting  the  harvesting  of  wild 
hay.  There  is  only  one  highway  leading  into 
the  town  and  only  one  railroad,  neither  of 
which  afford  satisfactory  shipping  conditions 
from  wholesale  vegetable  markets.  The  blind 
man  that  we  found  there  had  done  a  very 
small  amount  of  truck  farming.  It  was  just 
something  to  keep  him  occupied  part  of  the 
time.  It  so  happened  that  this  man  owned 
a  small  plot  of  ground,  and  through  this 
plot  of  ground  ran  a  spring  fed  brook.  In 
addition  to  that,  water  is  found  very  near 
the  surface.  Investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  client's  counselor  indicated  that  grocers 
and  people  of  Valentine  were  most  anxious 
to  obtain  fresh  garden  vegetables,  but  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  them.  It  was 
further  found  that,  despite  the  dry,  arid 
country,  the  soil  would  produce  well  if 
ample  water  could  be  supplied.  Arrange- 
ments were  therefore  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  well  which  would  be  used  for 
irrigation,  and  the  client  was  able  to  build  a 
centrifugal  pump  to  pump  water  from  the 
brook.  This  agency  has  supplied  gardening 
equipment,  including  a  garden  tractor  and 
the  necessary  devices  for  tilling  the  soil.  While 
the  client  is  still  operating  on  a  small  scale, 
it  is  felt  that  by  next  summer,  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  truck 
garden  products  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
and  his  wife  to  get  along  nicely  without  his 
wife  having  to  do  work  on  the  outside.  The 
demand  in  this  small  town  is  great  and  the 
competition,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
rural  enterprise  in  the  area,  is  practically 
non-existent. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  mention  during 
this  visit  to  you  of  one  of  our  latest  experi- 
mental projects — swine  raising.  When  we  first 
started  doing  research  on  this  type  of  thing. 


I  was  advised  by  the  agricultural  section  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  that  we  should 
never  try  this  sort  of  work  for  a  blind  person. 
It  appears  that  the  good  professor  is  con- 
cerned lest  a  sow  at  farrowing  time  become 
mean,  as  they  are  inclined  to  do,  and  at- 
tack the  poor  blind  man,  which  might  possibly 
result  in  serious  injiuy.  Of  course,  we,  being 
farmers,  were  aware  of  this  hazard  and  in- 
sisted upon  obtaining  information  on  the 
scientific  raising  of  hogs.  This  information, 
of  course,  is  available  to  all  of  us.  We  were 
aware  of  the  danger  to  individuals  in  work- 
ing with  brood  sows  and  started  trying  to 
devise  a  method  of  housing  that  would  be 
practically  fool  proof.  During  this  period  of 
investigation,  we  were  lucky  enough  to  run 
across  the  house  that  filled  our  bill  exactly. 
It  is  a  portable  proposition  manufactured  on 
an  assembly  line  scale  by  a  company  in 
Wahoo,  Nebraska,  specializing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  buildings.  The  house  is  six 
sided,  and  the  inside  is  divided  into  six 
pens.  In  the  center  of  the  house  is  a  brooder 
space  that  will  utilize  either  an  oil  or  electric 
brooder.  There  is  also  space  in  the  center  for 
a  large  water  storage  tank  and  for  a  small 
amount  of  feed  storage  space.  Each  of  the 
six  pens  in  the  house  is  provided  with  auto- 
matic waterers  and  feeders.  Each  pen  has  an 
individual  door.  At  the  time  of  farrowing, 
the  sow  can  be  placed  in  her  individual  pen, 
which  has  been  provided  with  an  automatic 
door  which  allows  the  hog  to  go  in  and  out 
of  the  pen  at  will.  If  a  hog  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  in  and  out  at  will, 
she  will  not  keep  her  pen  clean.  After  the 
pigs  are  born,  they  can  get  back  under  the 
brooder  to  enjoy  the  constant  72°  tempera- 
ture provided.  The  space  is  not  large  enough 
to  admit  the  sow.  This  arrangement  makes 
it  possible  for  the  farrowing  of  pigs  during 
the  off  winter  months,  a  month  or  two 
earlier  than  the  usual  farrowing  season,  al- 
lowing for  marketing  prior  to  the  rush  period 
and  permitting  higher  market  prices.  Here 
again,  county  agents  are  enlisted  as  trainers 
as  well  as  the  local  veterinarian.  Provision 
is  made  for  an  intensive  training  of  the 
client  so  that  they  will  be  kept  up  to  date 
with  the  latest,  most  scientific  methods  of 
rapid  hog  fattening.  It  appears  that  one  of 
these  projects  will  be  on  a  paying  basis,  mak- 
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ing  it  possible  for  the  client  to  earn  from 
$1,800  to  $2,000  a  year  net  when  the  client 
has  a  minimum  of  twenty  brood  sows,  pro- 
viding market  prices  remain  essentially  as 
they  are  now,  and  providing  feed  prices  re- 
main essentially  as  they  are  now.  Our  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  us  a 
letter  indicating  that  in  order  to  be  properly 
trained  in  this  type  of  work,  a  person 
should  be  supplied  with  three  breed  sows, 
preferably  pure  breds,  and  a  sufficient  amoimt 
of  feed  to  carry  the  hogs  to  marketable  age 
and  weight  of  the  first  litter.  Two  years  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  client  to  a  self- 
sustaining  status.  The  cost  per  client  will 
l)e  approximately  .?2,ooo.  If  the  grounds  are 
properly  maintained,  a  relatively  small  plot 
of  ground  will  be  adequate  for  hog  raising. 
Because  emphasis  is  made  on  rapid  fattening 
of  the  hogs,  too  much  running  space  is  not 
desirable. 

If  I  were  to  go  into  all  of  the  details  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  projects  mentioned 
here,  and  the  other  projects  we  are  working 
on  in  Nebraska,  it  would  take  up  most  of 
this  evening  session.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
other  more  important  things  to  consider.  I 
should  like  to  say,  though,  that  we  are  now 
making  studies  of  dairy  situations  in  smaller 
towns,  the  raising  of  guineas  for  specialized 
markets,  the  raising  of  poultry  for  specialized 
markets,  and  I  might  mention  that  one  of 
the  counselors  recently  brought  up  the  possi- 


bility of  the  raising  of  milk  goats.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  authorities  on  this  subject 
of  rural  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  We  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface,  and  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  The  small  amount  of  ex- 
perience that  we  have  had,  though,  strongly 
indicates  that  here  is  another  field  of  re- 
habilitation that  will  provide  excellent  op- 
portunity to  many  of  our  blind  people  under 
situations  that  are  pretty  much  ideal.  If,  as 
time  goes  along,  we  might  be  able  to  give 
suggestions  to  you  that  might  be  helpful,  or 
if  we  can  supply  facts  and  figures  from  our 
experience  that  might  be  of  interest  to  you, 
we  will,  of  course,  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
When  each  of  these  projects  reaches  the 
point  that  we  can  write  intelligently  about 
them,  we  will  probably  make  up  case  histo- 
ries for  distribution  to  whoever  is  interested. 
I  should  like  to  urge  you  who  are  having 
successful  experience  in  similar  lines,  to  do 
the  same.  Here  is  a  comparatively  new  field 
that  will  be  of  much  help  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
think  that  each  of  us  can  progress  much 
more  rapidly  with  close  cooperation  between 
agencies  and  the  free  flow  of  information 
between  agencies. 

I  should  like  to  say  now  that  this  is  my 
first  visit  to  a  convention  of  this  organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  most  pleasant.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  come  before,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  come  often  from  now  on. 


PLACEMENT  OF  THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  IN  INDUSTRY 

*  OCTAVE  J.  BOURGEOIS 

Industrial  Employment  Counselor  for  Blind,  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


When  Mr.  Wood  invited  me  to  address 
this  gathering  and  told  me  the  subject  was 
placement  of  the  partially  sighted,  I  at 
first  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  I  would 
be  able  to  handle  this  subject.  However, 
upon  reflection,  I  realized  that  my  loss  of 
sight  was  on  a  very  gradual  basis,  during  a 
period  of  about  two  years.  My  vision  di- 
minished from  about  normal  to  good  travel 
vision,  then  to  finger  count,  then  hand  mo- 
tion, and  eventually,  total  blindness. 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


According  to  the  medical  consultant  of 
our  department  in  Louisiana,  a  partially 
sighted  person  is  usually  one  with  a  visual 
acuity  ranging  from  5/200  to  20/200,  taking 
into  consideration  also  those  persons  with 
so  called  "gun  barrel"  vision.  Of  course,  we 
know  from  experience  that  this  reading  can- 
not be  taken  literally  as  quite  often  a  person 
with  20/200  has  no  more  use  of  this  vision 
than  a  person  with  5/200.  Once  again,  it 
is  the  old  question  of  adjustment  to  blindness. 

Partially   sighted    persons    generally   suffer 
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from  visual  limitation  which  fall  into  cer- 
tain groups.  There  are  those  with  spotted 
vision  who  cannot  see  the  object  as  a  whole 
but  can  only  discern  certain  parts  of  it. 

Then  there  are  those  with  double  vision 
who  cannot  discern  the  object  as  a  whole 
but  always  see  two  objects,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  reach  for  an  object,  quite  often 
try  to  pick  up  that  one  which  is  not  the 
real   object   and    thus   cause   involvements. 

Some  persons  have  only  a  half  field  of 
vision  with  severe  peripheral  restrictions  on 
either  the  nasal  or  temple  side.  To  properly 
utilize  this  vision  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  head  at  an  awkward  angle  to  perceive 
the  object.  Of  course,  this  may  be  in  either 
eye  or  both  eyes. 

Then  there  is  our  familiar  and  quite  often 
encountered  partial  vision  defect  of  color 
blindness.  Color  blindness  is  a  real  handi- 
cap in  industrial  placement  of  partially 
sighted  persons,  as  quite  often  the  job  which 
can  be  done  with  the  degree  of  vision  a 
Client  may  have  is  usually  set  aside  because 
of  his  inability  to  handle  the  color  situation. 

Nystagmus,  a  common  difficulty  found 
among  the  partially  sighted,  calls  for  close 
analysis  of  this  person's  ability  to  accept 
employment.  Very  often  in  the  more  serious 
cases  all  types  of  work  involving  eye  con- 
centration on  small  objects  or  limited  areas 
must  be  ruled  out.  In  placement  of  such  a 
person  it  is  wise  when  selecting  training  or 
job  to  consider  him  as  a  totally  bind  indi- 
vidual and  set  the  objective  accordingly.  De- 
terioration of  visual  acuity,  which  is  common 
in  this  type  of  eye  difficulty  should  also  be 
considered  when  selecting  work  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

Then  there  are  the  so  called  hot  eyes; 
detached  retina,  glaucoma  and  high  myopia. 
As  you  know  these  conditions  call  for  ex- 
treme care  in  placement  of  a  partially  sighted 
person  who  may  have  great  use  of  the 
vision  he  has,  but  should  an  employment 
counselor  be  careless  in  the  type  of  place- 
ment for  these  individuals,  it  may  cause  con- 
siderable permanent  damage.  Stooping,  reach- 
ing, lifting,  bending  and  working  under 
overly  heated  conditions  should  be  strictly 
avoided. 

The  partially  sighted  person  quite  often 
has    considerable    difficulty    in    night    travel 


when  placed  in  industry.  A  totally  blinded 
person,  when  placed  in  an  industry,  is  ac- 
companied from  the  time  clock  to  his  work 
bench,  to  and  from  the  wash  room,  and 
wherever  necessary,  about  the  premises  with- 
out question.  Quite  often,  the  partially 
sighted  person  who  can  come  to  the  com- 
pany's gate  without  assistance,  offers  quite 
a  hazard  to  an  industry  because  of  fast 
moving  floor  and  overhead  conveyors,  lift- 
trucks,  and  other  employees  moving  objects 
about.  Quite  often,  the  partially  sighted  per- 
son requires  several  seconds  or  minutes  of 
time  in  order  to  adjust  to  different  types 
of  lighting  conditions  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  well  explained  to  the 
entire  personnel  when  a  placement  is  made. 

Other  workers  are  prone  to  overlook  the 
partially  sighted  worker's  visual  limitation 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  will  be  known 
around  the  town  and  gets  around  without 
any  difficulty.  However,  in  the  industry  where 
these  hazards  exist,  this  is  another  question 
and  it  is  always  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
foreman  to  the  attitude  of  other  workers 
in  order  that  they  may  be  understanding 
and  cooperative. 

The  ability  of  the  partially  sighted  indi- 
vidual to  handle  himself  at  home  and  in  his 
local  surroundings  with  these  causes  his 
vision  to  be  overrated.  This  often  can  cause 
him  embarrassment  as  I  have  noticed  that 
partially  sighted  persons  are  sometimes  stub- 
born. By  that  I  mean  they  do  not  wish  to 
publicize  their  visual  deficiency  and  wish  to 
do  things  without  asking  instructions  or  ad- 
vice. Instructions  are  usually  asked  by  fully 
sighted  persons.  In  working  with  your 
Client,  notice  for  this  trait  and  attempt  to 
overcome  it  if  you  find  that  it  exist. 

Superintendents  and  foremen  should  always 
be  cautioned  about  transfering  the  partially 
sighted  person  to  another  operation  Avithout 
a  job  demonstration  by  the  employment 
counselor.  Endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
management  your  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
industry  and  your  willingness  to  be  on  hand 
at  any  time  it  should  be  necessary  to  trans- 
fer a  partially  sighted  employee  to  another 
operation  in  order  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
of  -physical  hazards  or  decrease  production. 
The  partially  sighted  individual  is  and  can 
continue  to  be  an  efficient  unit  of  labor  if 
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the  placement  is  one  which  has  taken  into 
consideration  all  factors  mentioned  before. 

Quite  often  your  Client  may  tell  you  that 
he  is  willing  to  accept  employment  "any- 
where". Where  this  involves  a  family  and 
moving  to  a  strange  locality  where  the  wife 
and  the  children  are  unknown,  great  care 
should  be  exercised.  The  old  saying,  "The 
grass  is  always  greener  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence",  certainly  fits  into  this  part  of 
our  discussion.  A  case  to  point  out  is  that  of 
a  partially  sighted  man  in  Louisiana  who 
was  removed  from  his  home  community  where 
he  had  been  a  farm  laborer  to  an  industrial 
city  where  he  was  placed  on  an  assembly 
job  which  could  only  be  performed  by  a 
partially  sighted  person.  His  wife  had  no 
friends  in  this  city  and  his  children  were 
accustomed  to  rural  stirroundings.  The  small 
yard,  no  chickens  or  a  cow  to  milk,  soon 
caused  the  wife  to  long  for  home.  After  a 
period  of  abotit  six  months,  although  the 
Client  was  well  placed  in  earning  his 
substantial  wage,  he  decided  one  night  to 
return  to  his  old  home.  They  just  couldn't 
take  it  any  more.  He  gave  no  notice  to  his 
employer  or  the  rehabilitation  counselor  in 
that  area  of  the  state  or  the  employment 
counselor  who  had  placed  him.  Possibly  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  partially 
sighted  client  would  have  been  retained  on 
a  welfare  grant  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
until  a  rural  plan  could  have  been  worked  otit 
for  him.  Now,  the  industry  is  "sour"  to 
blind  labor  and  a  complete  reselling  job  has 
to  be  accomplished. 

However,  this  should  not  always  be  taken 
as  a  fixed  rule,  because  another  case  I  re- 
call is  that  of  a  yoimg  woman  residing  in 
a  rural  section  where  there  was  no  industrial 
employment  opportunities.  Her  only  work 
was  that  of  domestic,  and  because  of  her 
limited  vision  she  was  considered  somewhat 
of  a  "Dumb  Dora".  Our  home  teacher  called 
on  her  and  discovered  that  she  had  consider- 
able hidden  intelligence,  although  illiterate, 
was  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  with 
her.  She  learned  hand  craft,  the  tise  of 
cosmetics  in  the  proper  manner,  and  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  she  was  removed  from 
her  rural  community  into  an  industrial  com- 
munity and  placed  in  a  laundry.  Her  period 
of  employment  only  lasted  for  a  year,  however. 


because  she  met  a  brakeman  on  a  railroad 
and  in  spite  of  her  limited  vision,  became 
engaged  to  this  man  and  today  is  married 
and  has  a  home  of  her  own.  Possibly  if 
this  person  had  been  left  in  her  home  en- 
vironment this  would  have  never  occurred. 

Then  there  is  the  partially  sighted  person 
who  because  of  her  visual  limitation  has 
personality  problems.  Unable  to  clearly  see 
the  expression  on  the  fellow  workers  faces 
or  the  twinkle  in  their  eyes,  she  believes  that 
they  are  belittling  her  or  her  efforts.  She  be- 
comes easily  angered,  creates  a  disturbance 
in  her  department  and  eventually  has  to  be 
removed.  Careful  counseling  and  good  psy- 
chological research  may  be  the  means  of 
overcoming  this  condition.  For  a  client  who 
has  no  previous  work  experience,  this  point 
should  always  be  mentioned,  for  when  they 
leave  the  overprotectiveness  of  the  home  to 
enter  the  btisiness  world  the  change  may  be 
too  sudden  and  too  hard. 

Then  we  have  the  partially  sighted  person 
who  is  near  the  legal  border  line  of  blind- 
ness. His  sight  has  diminished  in  adult  life, 
he  always  lived  in  a  fully  normal  manner 
and  does  not  wish  to  realize  his  visual  limi- 
tations. When  placed  on  a  job,  he  continu- 
ously attempts  operations  he  cannot  satisfac- 
torily perform.  Due  to  his  apparent  good 
vision  foreman  and  fellow  workers  are 
tempted  to  give  him  the  chance  and  when 
he  fails,  do  not  realize  that  he  has  the  visual 
limitation.  Positive  instructions  issued  by  top 
management  to  the  supervisory  force  regard- 
ing a  placement  of  a  person  of  this  type 
may  be  the  means  of  avoiding  disastrous 
results. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  much  vision  a 
partially  sighted  person  has,  I  have  developed 
the  following  techniques.  I  aways  like  to 
walk  several  blocks  with  a  partially  sighted 
client.  In  this  manner,  you  can  learn  while 
liolding  his  arm  whether  or  not  he  has  any 
unusual  manner  of  walking,  his  ability  to 
walk  on  the  sidewalk  without  btimping  into 
objects,  and  his  ability  to  cross  streets  un- 
assisted. During  this  walk  in  all  probability 
you  will  pass  tmder  store  canopies,  where 
if  he  suffers  from  slow  pupil  reaction,  this 
can  be  discovered.  By  inqtiiring  about  win- 
dow displays  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
you  can  judge  his  ability  to  readily  describe 
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articles.  If  the  partially  sighted  person  has 
a  habit  of  slouching  or  stooping  the  hand 
on  the  arm  will  certainly  point  out  these 
characteristics  to  the  alert  employment  coun- 
selor. 

Finding  a  job  for  a  partially  sighted  person 
is  not  too  difficult.  However,  many  of  my 
fellow  employment  counselors  told  me  that 
their  problem  is  the  same  as  mine — "keeping 
the  partially  sighted  person  on  the  job". 
Because  of  the  fact  they  they  have  so  much 
vision  compared  to  that  of  the  totally  blind 
person,  they  feel  that  they  can  and  should 
be  able  to  do  more  than  they  are  able  to 
do.  If  you  can  establish  good  relationship 
with  your  client,  wherein  he  will  discuss 
this  problem  with  you,  and  continuously 
maintain  this  relationship,  the  employment 
counselor  can  save  many  a  headache  for  the 
cHent  and  for  himself. 


In  conclusion,  the  type  of  partially  sighted 
persons  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  my  dis- 
cussion are  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
travel  alone  where  the  visual  acuity  may  be 
in  the  category  I  have  quoted  as  being  con- 
sidered partially  sighted.  If  the  client  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  travel  about  easily, 
I  recommend  that  he  be  provided  with  a 
white  cane  and  encouraged  to  use  it,  both 
for  safety  sake  and  easy  identification  as  a 
blind  person.  One  he  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  cane,  it  will  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  the  stumbling  which  is  done 
by  partially  sighted  persons  when  stepping 
on  and  off  curbing  and  walking  along  rough 
sidewalks.  To  overcome  the  stubborness  which 
may  be  encountered,  the  employment  coun- 
selor will  have  to  exercise  great  tact  and 
initiative,  but  it  is,  in  the  final  analysis  well 
worth   the  effort. 


IS  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  LABOR  A  LUXURY? 

*  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


Not  long  ago  one  authority  with  nearly 
thirty  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  made  the  statement  that,  "ex- 
cept in  time  of  war  there  are  only  two 
communities  in  my  area  which  will  support 
a  full-time  blind  industrial  placement  coun- 
selor. It  may  be  possible  that  one  other  com- 
munity might  support  an  industrial  place- 
ment counselor  but  it  is  doubtful."  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  many  workers  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  rehabilitation  agents  who 
have  a  similar  opinion  on  the  subject  and 
accordingly  they  are  turning  their  energies 
and  attention  to  other  fields  of  possible  em- 
ployment, assuming  that  their  premise  is 
a  sound  and  logical  one.  Apparently,  we  are 
forgetting  a  few  basic  but  very  important 
facts: 

1.  The  number  of  factories  in  the  United 
States  that  actually  manufactured  muni- 
tions and  other  materiel  of  war  was  small 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  industrial 
plants  in  the  country. 

2.  When  a  blind  person  was  placed  in  a 
factory  that  made  uniforms,  or  in  a  plant 


that  manufactured  tanks,  trucks  or  any 
other  item  that  involved  the  use  of  com- 
mon materials,  the  processes  involved  in 
the  making  of  these  articles  are  the  same 
processes  involved  in  the  production  of 
peace-time  merchandise.  A  drill  press  that 
was  used  to  drill  holes  in  castings  for  a 
tank  is  operated  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  used  to  drill  holes  in  castings 
for  a  truck  or  washing  machine.  A  lathe 
that  was  used  to  process  machine  parts 
for  a  gun  or  cannon  is  also  used  to  process 
machine  parts  for  a  bicycle,  coaster  wagon, 
or  some  part  of  an  automobile  and  is 
operated  in  the  same  manner.  A  sewing 
machine  that  was  used  to  make  uniforms 
is  operated  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  one  used  to  make  suits,  dresses,  or 
overalls  for  civilians;  and  a  washing  ma- 
chine used  to  wash  clothes  for  military 
personnel  or  employees  of  a  war  produc- 
tion plant  operates  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  washing  clothes  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  peace-time  occupations.  The  as- 
sembly of  machine  parts  for  a  jeep  involves 
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principles  that  are  no  different  than  those 
used  in  assembling  machine  parts  for  a 
touring  car,  radio,  or  a  refrigerator. 
3.  We  are  forgetting  completely  the  fact  that 
our  blind  person  is  always  placed  on  a 
job  at  which  sight  is  not  a  factor  in  the 
production  requirements  and  the  worker 
is  selected  because  he  or  she  has  exactly 
the  same  qualifications  for  successful  em- 
ployment as  does  the  sighted  person  placed 
in  the  same  job  and  because  sight  is 
not  necessary  in  that  particular  job.  Ob- 
viously, then  a  job  producing  materiel 
of  war  which  did  not  require  sight  in 
war  time  and  which  is  identical  with  a 
job  producing  these  peace  time  goods  does 
not  require  sight  in  peace  time,  or  in  a 
depression,  and  the  blind  worker  is  in 
the  same  competitive  position  as  during 
war  time.  Furthermore,  when  suitably 
placed  the  blind  person  is  as  competent 
and  as  efficient  as  that  same  person  would 
be  if  sighted  and  placed  at  the  same  job. 

We  talk  loud  and  long  about  such  things 
as:  analysis  of  jobs  and  the  selection  of 
those  occupations,  particularly  in  production 
industry,  where  the  loss  of  sight  is  actually 
an  advantage  to  the  worker;  that  the  blind 
person  is  a  superior  worker  because  of  his 
greater  concentration  on  his  work  and  his 
greater  desire  and  need  to  be  employed;  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  securing  another 
job  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  and,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  blind  person  is  properly 
placed  he  works  more  intently  to  be  success- 
ful and  is  more  concerned  with  success  than 
is  the  average  sighted  person;  we  talk  about 
loyalty,  greater  and  more  consistent  attend- 
ance and  so  on  and  on.  Do  we  mean  what 
we  say  or  are  Ave  simply  whistling  in  the 
dark? 

If  a  blind  person,  properly  placed,  is  as  effi- 
cient as  that  same  person  would  be  if  sighted 
and  as  efficient  as  the  average  sighted  person 
at  the  same  task,  then  the  placing  of  blind 
persons  in  the  industries  of  the  nation  does 
not  require  a  national  crisis,  or  a  world 
war;  it  does  not  require  special  legislation 
that  will  force  employers  to  open  their  doors, 
and  does  not  require  a  subsidy  by  govern- 
ment for  the  labor  or  the  product  of  the 
manufacturer  or  a  work  relief  project;   but 


it  does  require  the  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  subject  and  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  or  industrial  placement 
agents,  of  the  facts  and  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  it  requires  faith  in  the  proposition 
and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  blind  per- 
sons. No  doubt  it  also  requires  more  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  analysis  of  industrial 
processes  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  employer  than  is  possessed  by 
those  who  claim  blind  workers  can  only  be 
placed  in  production  industry  in  time  of 
war. 

If  rehabilitation  agencies  or  workers  for 
the  blind  or  both  do  not  believe  in  the 
abilities  of  blind  persons,  they  will  never 
make  placements.  Every  community  has  em- 
ployer— employee  relationships  that  are  basi- 
cally industrial  in  character.  The  employee 
may  scrub  floors,  serve  behind  the  counter, 
work  in  a  garage  or  gasoline  filling  station, 
a  restaurant,  operate  equipment  in  a  plant 
manufacturing  new  commodities,  or  with 
equipment  processing  materials  in  service 
businesses  such  as  a  laundry  or  dry  clean- 
ing plant.  All  of  these  situations  have  condi- 
tions concerned  with  the  field  of  industrial 
employment  and  we  have  all  the  factors 
involved  in  the  placing  of  individuals,  blind 
or  sighted,  as  wage  earners. 

Large  cities,  if  a  city  of  one-half  million 
popuation  could  be  called  large,  and  highly 
concentrated  industrial  areas  do  not  possess 
all  the  empoyment  opportunities  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  in  any  state  or  in  the  nation. 
In  fact,  employers  having  the  gieatest  indus- 
trial labor  force  are  frequently  more  difficult 
to  persuade  than  are  employers  with  small 
labor  forces.  Many  industrial  placement  agents 
secure  their  best  results,  in  fact  most  of  their 
good  placements,  in  small  organizations.  The 
factory  or  organization  that  employs  five  or 
six  persons  may  have  a  much  better  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  an  individual  than 
the  largest  industrial  plant  in  the  State. 
The  small  businessman  may  be  located  way 
out  in  the  country  that  is  accessible  by  special 
bus  transportation,  and  it  may  be  a  much 
better  place  for  a  blind  person  than  the 
center  of  a  busy  metropolis. 

A  few  years  ago  a  director  of  a  State  agency 
for  the  blind  became  interested  in  the  his- 
tory  of    the    industrial    placement    of   blind 
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persons  in  the  United  States  and  began  an 
investigation  of  this  subject.  He  states  that 
the  earliest  written  record  he  has  been  able 
to  find  of  a  blind  person  at  work  in  pro- 
duction industry  in  the  United  States  was 
recorded  about  1907.  There  seems  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  general  understanding 
among  workers  for  the  blind  that  industrial 
placement  began  even  earlier  than  this  but 
like  workers  in  many  other  fields  too  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  records.  During  the  period  of  the  first 
World  War,  1914-1918,  considerable  impetus 
was  given  to  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons in  ordinary  industry  and  workers  in  the 
field  believed  that  employers  would  main- 
tain an  open  door  to  the  consideration  of 
blind  labor  after  the  war  ended.  Immediately 
after  the  war  in  1918,  the  principal  centers 
of  activity  in  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons in  ordinary  industry  seemed  to  be 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee. 
The  reports  of  the  biennial  conferences  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  show  that  some  thought  was  given  to 
the  subject  during  the  period  from  1920  to 
1940  but  there  is  a  general  impression  that 
while  the  placement  of  blind  persons  in  pro- 
duction industry  was  desirable  and  necessary; 
yet  it  was  an  ideal  that  was  not  easy  to 
achieve.  The  only  agency  for  the  blind  in 
the  world  that  gave  any  serious  attention  or 
consideration  to  the  subject  during  this 
twenty-year  period  was  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  whose  main  offices 
are  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  the  agency  main- 
tains divisional  offices  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Canada. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  employ- 
ers of  industrial  labor  in  Canada  did  not  look 
upon  the  employment  of  blind  persons  as 
something  that  required  a  war  to  justify  be- 
cause that  agency  made  a  considerable  number 
of  placements  during  the  worst  years  of  the 
depression  and  proved  that  a  blind  worker 
is  an  efficient  unit  of  labor  at  any  time. 
During  this  period  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  placed  blind 
workers  in  plants  that  had  reduced  the 
number  of  employees  very  much  below  their 
usual  peace  time  quota.  Many  factories  were 
down  to  twenty- five  per  cent  or  less  of  their 


normal  staff  and  yet  blind  persons  were 
placed  at  production  processes  in  competi- 
tion with  the  average  sighted  worker  and  the 
records  of  the  agency  indicate  that  no  apology 
was  required  for  this  activity.  The  result  of 
this  campaign  of  placement  during  the  de- 
pression years  educated  the  employers  in 
Canada  to  such  a  degree  that  when  the 
war  developed  in  1939  and  Canadian  plants 
went  into  war  production,  the  blind  staff 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  had  difficulty  in  keeping  employers 
from  taking  on  more  blind  workers  in  any 
one  plant  than  experience  had  found  to  be 
good  business  on  a  long  range  basis.  The 
staff  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  had 
long  since  made  a  study  of  group  placements 
in  the  United  States  and  having  had  some 
experience  of  their  own  had  learned  that 
group  placements  are  fatal  to  the  continued 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  any  plant. 

As  a  result  of  this  long  experience  the 
placement  staff  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
pressure  of  employers  during  the  war  and 
insisted  upon  a  wide  distribution  of  the 
available  blind  labor.  Unfortunately,  for 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  during 
pre-war  days  of  lend  lease  manufacture  and 
the  early  days  of  the  war  itself,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  placement  personnel  in  the 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  blind  persons 
did  not  secure  jobs  in  production  industry 
in  any  considerable  quantity  prior  to   1944. 

It  was  only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
that  the  various  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
assigned  personnel  specifically  to  the  placing 
of  blind  persons  in  war  industries  and  a 
considerable  number  of  blind  persons  Avere 
thus  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  they 
could  compete  with  the  average  sighted  per- 
son and  that  no  special  standards  or  norms 
in  production  had  to  be  established  for 
them.  In  fact,  the  files  of  the  state  organi- 
zations are  fairly  well  filled  with  testimonial 
letters  to  the  effect  that  the  blind  worker 
is  an  inspiration  to  his  sighted  co-workers, 
that  his  production  is  above  the  average,  that 
his  attendance  and  dependability  are  better 
than  for  the  average  sighted  worker  and  so 
on  in  complimentary  language.  There  is 
every  indication  that  industry  was  convinced 
that  the  blind  worker  ^vas  not  at  the  bottom 
but    that   he   was   so   far   above    the   top   of 
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the  labor  barrel  that  employers  had  not  seen 
him  because  they  were  looking  beneath 
rather  than  above  the  top  of  the  labor  supply. 

Estimates  vary  greatly  as  to  the  number  of 
blind  men  and  women  employed  in  the  in- 
dustries of  the  nation  prior  to  V-J  Day. 
These  estimates  run  as  high  as  5,000  persons. 
It  was  not  altogether  uncommon  for  indus- 
trial placement  agents  in  the  year  of  1945 
to  state  in  their  conversations  that  they  had 
to  walk  down  the  alleys  of  manufacturing 
centers  to  avoid  requests  for  blind  workers 
in  production  plants. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  elimination  of 
subsidies  and  reduced  production,  blind 
workers  were  laid  off  in  the  same  order  and 
in  the  same  sequence  as  their  sighted  fellow 
workers.  When  plants  reorganized  their  pro- 
duction schedules  and  began  producing  peace 
time  merchandise  most  of  these  blind  persons 
returned  to  jobs  either  in  the  plants  in  which 
they  had  made  war  time  merchandise  or 
they  were  placed  with  little  difficulty  in  other 
plants  but  as  the  market,  and  as  plants 
levelled  off  for  long  peace  time  schedules, 
many  industrial  placements  agents  found  the 
placing  of  blind  persons  to  be  a  little  more 
difficult.  They  reported  that  employers  who 
formerly  were  very  complimentary  had  now 
returned  to  their  pre-war  attitude  concerning 
blind  workers.  These  placement  agents  are 
now  seeking  to  make  excuses  for  the  non- 
placement  of  capable  blind  persons,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  only  making  excuses  for  their 
own  lack  of  achievement  in  securing  jobs 
but  some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
supply  prospective  employers  with  reasons 
for  not  employing  blind  labor.  Once  again, 
we  are  returning  to  the  stone  age  point  of 
view  where  we  accept  without  question  the 
idea  that  the  blind  person  is  not  a  competent 
performer  in  production  industry,  that  the 
blind  person  is  not  adequate  for  the  job, 
that  the  blind  person  can  only  be  employed 
during  a  national  crisis  in  which  government 
subsidizes  production  industry  on  a  cost 
plus  basis  and,  therefore,  the  blind  person 
can  be  employed  because  the  employer  is 
receiving  a  premium  for  their  work  regard- 
less of  how  inefficient  or  inadequate  the 
worker,  blind  or  sighted  may  be. 

If  the  employment  of  blind  workers  in 
suitable  occupations  is  not  possible  in  peace 


time,  then  the  entire  principle  of  job  analysis 
and  matching  the  skills  of  individuals  with 
the  requirements  of  the  job  is  wholly  fal- 
lacious and  shoud  be  discarded.  Regardless 
of  economic  conditions,  the  employer  of 
labor  is  always  interested  in  competent,  cap- 
able personnel.  There  has  long  existed  in 
our  language  and  in  our  economic  system 
an  adage  that,  "there  is  always  room  at  the 
top"  and  this  applies  to  industrial  workers 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  professional 
or  any  other  type  of  worker  in  any  occu- 
pation. 

The  employer  is  always  interested  in  secur- 
ing competent  capable  employees.  Our  re- 
sponsibility then  consists  of  properly  analyz- 
ing an  occupation  and  determining  whether 
physical  sight  is  an  essential  factor  for  per- 
formance in  the  major  functions  of  the  job 
and  that  make  the  difference  between  a  full- 
time  occupation  or  a  part-time  occupation. 
When  we  have  ascertained  by  analysis  that 
sight  is  not  required  for  those  functions  which 
can  be  put  together  and  performed  in  se- 
quence and  which  make  up  a  full-time  job 
for  the  individual,  our  next  responsibility 
is  that  of  selecting  the  person  who  would 
normally  work  in  that  type  of  job  and  who 
has  ability  to  perform  the  tasks  which  do 
not  require  sight  and  our  third  responsibility 
is  that  of  matching  the  individual  with  the 
job  and  the  environment  and  seeing  to  it 
that  a  satisfactory  permanent  relationship  is 
established  and  maintained.  Wherever  there 
is  a  general  population  of  one-half  million 
or  more  in  an  average  geographical  area 
in  which  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  sighted 
workers  are  engaged  in  industrial  or  em- 
ployer-employee occupations  or  jobs,  there 
is  need  for  competent  industrial  placement 
specialist  for  the  blind.  When  this  industrial 
specialist  has  developed  employer  cooperation 
with  fifty  or  sixty  employers  there  should  be 
at  least  100  blind  men  and  women  at  work. 
The  turnover  of  the  number  of  blind  persons 
on  the  register  because  of  death,  restoration 
of  sight,  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
lose  sight  annually  plus  the  maintenance  of 
satisfactory  employers  cooperation  will  pro- 
vide a  full  time  job  for  that  industrial  place- 
ment specialist. 

If  this  one-half  million  of  general  popu- 
lation is  scattered  over  a  considerable   area 
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such  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  western 
states  like  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Idaho  and  Nebraska,  then  there  is  more  work 
than  one  industrial  placement  specialist  can 
perform  due  to  the  time  required  to  travel 
the  long  distance  between  employers,  and  in 
developing  blind  employees.  Rehabilitation 
agents  attempting  to  place  blind  persons  as 
employees  must  remember  several  basic  facts: 

1.  The  average  sighted  person  has  been 
educated  for  thousands  of  years  to  believe 
in  the  helplessness  of  blind  persons  and  it 
is  easier  and  requires  much  less  mental 
energy  to  believe  that  blind  persons  can- 
not work  efficiently  than  it  is  for  them 
to  analyze  the  situation  and  understand 
how  a  blind  person  can  work  efficiently 
in  a  given  situation. 

2.  Rehabilitation  agents  must  remember  that 
most  sighted  persons  approach  the  loss  of 
sight,  or  blindness  with  considerable  fear 
and  the  various  factors  of  this  emotion 
interfere  with  their  logic,  reason,  and  de- 
sire to  understand  the  situation. 

3.  Many  persons  engaged  in  production  activi- 
ties of  various  kinds,  or  in  various  service 
businesses  which  are  closely  related  have  a 
tremendous  pride  in  their  ability  to  solve 
difficult  problems.  They  subconsciously  re- 
sent the  idea  that  a  person  on  whom  they 
wish  to  confer  charitable  thought  as  well 
as  money,  can  perform  any  of  the  func- 
tions for  which  they  have  responsibility  in 
their  businesses.  In  fact  they  are  insulted 
at  the  idea  that  a  blind  person  can  do 
any  of  the  jobs  in  their  particular  business 
because  they  consider  it  an  affront  to  their 
own  pride. 

4.  That  a  competent  blind  worker  is  an  asset 
to  the  employer  and  the  placement  agent 
must  never  apologize  in  any  way  by  in- 
fluence, direct  or  indirect  statement  or  in 
any  other  manner  for  the  product  he  is 
trying  to  sell.  Any  rehabilitation  agent 
who  believes  he  must  apologize  for  his 
commodity  should  not  be  on  the  job. 

5.  All  of  these  facts  simply  add  up  to  one 
conclusion,  that  their  resistance  is  emo- 
tional and  not  logical  and  that  our  pres- 
entation must  be  on  such  a  basis  as  to 
neutralize  these  emotional  negative  re- 
actions without  aggravating  or  adding  to 


them,  and  that  finally  the  answer  must  be 
developed  through  the  application  of  sound 
reasoning  and  logic. 

In  considering  this  entire  proposition  we 
must  always  separate  the  qualifications,  in- 
terests and  convictions  of  the  rehabilitation 
agent  from  the  other  factors  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  failure  of  any  particular 
agent  to  place  competent  blind  workers  on 
suitable  employer-employee  relationship  jobs 
in  peace  time  or  in  a  depression  is  not  a 
measurement  of  the  employability  of  blind 
persons,  rather  it  is  a  measure  of  the  com- 
petency of  the  salesman  who  is  listed  on 
the  job  sheet  of  the  agency  as  a  rehabilita- 
tion agent  or  industrial,  specialist.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  industrial  place- 
ment agent  should  be  assigned  to  some  other 
type  of  work  and  another  person,  who  has 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  client  and 
who  can  present  the  subject  to  the  employer 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  a  recog- 
nition of  the  facts,  should  be  employed  as 
industrial  placement  agent. 

One  example  of  a  present  day  employment 
opportunity  is  that  of  a  small  factory  em- 
ploying only  eight  men  manufacturing  a 
transfer  pump.  One  blind  man  in  this  plant 
operates  several  types  of  machines  and  as- 
sembles pumps.  He  is  fully  empoyed  and 
carrying  his  own  weight  in  every  particular 
and  is  contributing  his  share  of  production 
to  the  total  output  of  the  plant  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  seven  sighted  'employees. 
This  little  plant  is  several  miles  outside  of 
a  small  town  in  a  remote  part  of  one  of  our 
less  densely  populated  states.  It  is  a  place 
where  the  average  rehabilitation  agent  might 
not  even  think  of  looking  for  employment 
for  a  blind  worker  and  yet  this  placement 
is  as  ideal  as  any  placement  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  employer  stated  in  very  plain 
language  that  he  would  employ  one  or  two 
blind  workers  at  all  times  and  when  any 
one  of  them  became  of  less  than  normal  value 
as  an  employee  that  he  would  correct  the 
situation  with  that  employee,  or  he  would 
ask  the  State  Agency  for  a  replacement  and 
would  not  close  the  doors  either  of  his  plant 
or  of  his  mind  to  the  employment  of  a 
blind  person  because  of  the  unsatisfactory 
performance  of  an  employee  blind  or  sighted. 
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One  could  not  ask  for  a  more  wholesome 
point  of  view,  and  yet  it  was  found  in  one 
of  the  most  unexpected  places  in  the  nation. 
It  so  happened  that  these  pumps  were  manu- 
factured during  the  war  in  an  eastern  indus- 
trial area  and  were^used  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  armed  forces.  No  one  could 
argue  that  the  processes  involved  in  the 
production  of  these  pumps  for  the  transfer 
of  war  time  fluids  from  one  place  to  another 
is  any  different  than  the  processes  involved 
when  the  pumps  are  used  for  the  transfer 
of  similar  material  for  civilian  purposes. 

Rehabilitation  agents  having  responsibility 
for  developing  employment  for  blind  persons 
in  the  industrial  fields  or  an  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  i^i  any  community  should 
also  remember  that  placements  of  this  kind 
were  made  during  the  days  of  the  depression 
in  the  period  between  1930  and  1940  by 
our  friends  in  Canada  where  large  industries 
were  extremely  rare;  where  the  average  plant 
employed  less  than  200  persons;  where  fac- 
tories produced  a  considerable  variety  of 
goods,  where  short  runs  were  extremely  com- 
mon and  long  runs  of  production  processes 


were  extremely  rare,  and  where  there  was  a 
tremendous  surplus  of  sighted  labor  and  yet 
the  placement  staff  proceeded  to  place  blind 
workers  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis.  That 
staff  recognized  the  fact  that  blindness  was 
only  an  incidental  factor  and  not  a  dominant 
one.  They  persuaded  employers  to  see  them 
in  exactly  the  same  light  and  blind  persons 
were  placed  in  jobs  when  it  was  said  that 
finding  jobs  was  an  impossibility  for  the 
average  sighted,  or  semi-skilled  factory  em- 
ployee. 

The  placement  staff  believed  in  the  pro- 
position and  they  presented  the  subject  to 
employers  in  such  a  manner  that  employers 
believed  in  it  too  and  gave  opportunities 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  proposition 
and  illustrated  their  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  abilities  of  blind  persons.  If  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  blind  workers  at  indus- 
trial processes  where  sight  is  unnecessary  is 
a  proposition  that  is  feasible  only  when  gov- 
ernment subsidizes  industry,  then  the  entire 
theory  of  rehabilitation  is  based  on  a  foun- 
dation of  quicksand  and  cannot  survive. 


ADJUSTMENT  TRAINING 

WAYNE  BRADLEY 
Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Califorina 


Psychological  Factors:  Adler's  theory  of  or- 
gan inferiority  is  very  applicable  to  blind- 
ness. It  may  be  either  expressed  by  with- 
drawal from  contact  with  normal  social  ex- 
periences or  be  expressed  by  over  compen- 
sation. The  latter  dynamism  may  brand  the 
blind  person  as  being  over  aggressive  and 
wanting  to  steal  the  show. 

Belligerence  may  also  result  from  inferiority 
feelings.  A  belligerent  blind  person  does  more 
to  brand  the  whole  group  as  a  segment  of 
misfits  than  any  other  characteristic  of  malad- 
justment. So  often  the  public  judges  a  minor- 
ity group  by  one  individual.  If  that  individual 
happens  to  exhibit  obnoxious  attitudes  the 
entire  group  to  which  he  belongs  suffers  from 
his  example. 

We  must  constantly  be  aware  of  the  per- 
sonality of  atmosphere  we  carry  with  us. 
Our  individual  example  and  influence  either 


helps  or  hurts  the  group,  it  is  never  neutral 
in  effect. 

Emotional  Irr^pediments 

A  bird  or  animal,  when  losing  the  use 
of  a  member,  is  not  further  handicapped  by 
its  emotions  and  those  of  others  about  it,  but 
a  loss  of  vision  by  one  of  the  human  family 
creates,  at  times,  emotional  chaos.  Hysterics 
by  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  doleful  con- 
dolences from  friends  and  more  distant  rela- 
tives are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

A  very  close  friend  of  mine  had  nearly 
lost  the  remaining  part  of  a  very  limited 
vision  because  of  an  attack  of  glaucoma.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  in  a  nearby  city  met 
him  at  a  church  conference,  and  said,  with 
a  face  as  long  as  a  cucumber,  "I  am  so  very 
very  sorry  that  you  have  imdergone  this 
great  misfortune."   The   good   pastor's  voice 
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echoed  the  deep  sadness  expressed  by  both 
words  and  countenance.  How  much  better 
would  an  encouraging  note  have  been. 

We  are  creatures  of  emotion.  We  respond 
to  various  emotional  moods  about  us.  Per- 
turbation, moroseness,  and  maudlin  sympathy 
from  our  environment  will  have  its  debilitat- 
ing effect. 

Feeling   of   Rejection 

Many  blind  people  are  not  welcome  in 
sighted  clubs  and  social  gatherings.  Why? 
Most  normally  sighted  individuals  feel  ill 
at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  blind.  Why? 
There  are  many  reasons,  but  a  few  will  suf- 
fice. 

The  general  sighted  public  does  not  realize 
that  the  only  difference  between  a  sighted 
man  and  a  blind  man  is  the  lack  of  vision 
in  the  latter.  The  blind  have  the  same  emo- 
tions, sometimes  intensified;  the  same  desires, 
and  identical  hopes  and  fears.  He  is  not 
a  person  apart.  He  is  not  a  different  creature. 
He  is  merely  a  sighted  individual  who  has 
lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  or  may  never  have 
been  able  to  see.  The  only  physical  difference 
between  a  one  legged  man  and  a  two  legged 
one  is  one  leg.  The  only  difference  between 
a  bald  headed  man  and  one  with  hair  may 
be  a  toupee. 

Since  the  sighted  world  is  not  generally 
aware  of  these  things  it  is  the  repsonsibility 
of  the  blind  to  take  the  initiative  to  educate 
the  sighted  by  daily  demonstration  by  each 
blind  person. 

Physical  appearance  often  repels  the  sighted 
from  association  with  the  blind.  We  can- 
not use  too  much  care  in  personal  grooming, 
posture,  and  cleanliness.  As  unkempt  blind 
person  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb  in  a 
group.  Almost  invariably  that  person  is 
left  out  of  activities,  cannot  get  a  job,  and 
is  shunned  by  others.  A  disagreeable  can- 
tankerous disposition  is  an  excellent  deter- 
rent of  friends. 

Fears 

A  newy  blinded  person  often  expresses 
fears  of  learning  to  travel.  Fears  that  he 
will  not  be  accepted.  Fears  that  he  cannot 
do  things  that  others  accomplish.  These  can 
usually  be  overcome  by  encouragement,  ex- 
ample of  the  successes  of  others,  and  patient 


counseling  training.  Fears  are  usually  mag- 
nified when  the  onset  of  blindness  comes  in 
later  life. 

Waiting  and  Hoping  for  Sight 

Counseling  with  many  newly  blinded  per- 
sons has  disclosed  a  reluctance  to  face  the 
problem  at  hand,  namely  loss  of  sight.  There 
is  a  determination  that  science  and  medicine 
are  coming  up  with  some  miracle  that  will 
restore  sight.  Some  dash  from  oculist  to 
oculist  vainly  seeking  help,  not  willing  to 
take  the  advice  of  a  competent  ophthalmolo- 
gist and  abide  by  it.  I  have  known  some  to 
literally  squander  home  and  saving  on  quack 
cures  and  phoney  remedies. 

Another  tendency  presents  a  nearly  im- 
possible situation.  These  will  wait  and  hope, 
sit  and  vegetate  heedless  of  all  efforts  to 
assist  them  to  become  a  credit  to  the  com- 
munity. They  become  so  engrossed  with  their 
blindness  that  all  efforts  to  assist  them  to 
become  useful  members  of  society  are  re- 
pulsed. Wishful  thinking  replaces  a  practi- 
cal down  to  earth  approach  to  the  problem. 

In  some  far  distant  shangrila  a  fountain 
of  healing  will  be  discovered.  What  about 
today?  What  about  the  burden  on  relatives 
and  friends,  not  to  mention  personal  de- 
generation from  self-pity. 

We  recognize  the  need  of  an  undying  hope 
for  sight.  That  hope  provides  courage  to  go 
on.  But  while  we  hope  let  us  not  vegetate. 
And  while  we  are  hoping  for  our  physical 
sight  why  not  gain  a  little  insight. 

Positive  Approach 

From  the  onset  of  blindness  until  we  knock 
on  the  pearly  gate  the  blind  are  assailed  by 
a  barrage  of  negatives.  The  sighted  world 
has  so  successfully  promoted  its  negative  pro- 
paganda that  many  of  us  have  begun  to  be- 
lieve it. 

The  most  of  us  recognize  that  stepping 
from  the  security  of  our  homes  to  the  crowded 
sidewalks  of  a  city  and  crossing  many  busy 
intersections  present  a  challenge  in  them- 
selves. But  to  be  constantly  confronted  by 
no,  can't  you  get  the  pension,  can't  use  you, 
not  interested,  and  most  disturbing  of  all, 
the  run  around  that  many  well  meaning  em- 
ployers give  becomes  merely  an  added  incen- 
tive to  take  the  way  of  least  resistance.  Why 
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not  use  the  positive  approach  by  giving  and 
providing  information  that  will  encourage 
and  assist  toward  a  blending  of  the  blind 
into  society.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
occupations  we  cannot  successfully  fill..  We 
are  also  aware  of  many  that  can  be  efficiently 
accomplished  when  an  opportunity  is  given. 
However,  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. If  the  blind  person  will  not  take  him- 
self in  hand  after  he  is  provided  with  facts 
and  the  know  how,  all  of  the  opportunities 
in  the  world  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Society    Rejects   Misfits 

One  does  not  fit  into  the  present  fast  mov- 
ing industrial  era  if  motivation  and  earnest 
effort  are  absent. 

Armed  with  the  factual  information  of  the 


last  two  decades  relating  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  blind  theie  is  little  excuse  to 
fold  one's  hands  and  think  how  unfair  the 
world  has  been  and  how  much  unjust  dis- 
crimination there  is  against  the  sightless. 

Do  not  sit  and  wait  for  your  ship  to 
come  in;  paddle  your  own  canoe  out  to  meet 
it. 

Face  the  issue  of  blindness  squarely;  take 
positive  steps  toward  readjustment  and  re- 
habilitation by  learning  what  you  as  a  blind 
person  can  do  best.  That  choice  may  be  far 
from  your  dreams.  If  we  wait  for  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  we  are  likely 
to  become  very  hungry  and  ragged  during 
our  inactivity.  We  can  be  happy  by  doing 
that  which  we  are  capable  of  doing  success- 
fully. 


MINUTES— GROUP  C 


Sectional  meeting  of  Group  C  (Home 
Teachers  and  Social  Workers  other  than 
teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind)  — 
was  held  in  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
on  Thursday  evening,  July  13,  1950,  during 
the  24th.  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  meet- 
ing was  originally  scheduled  to  begin  at  8:00 
p.  M.,  but  was  postponed  until  8:30  so  that 
the  members  could  attend  the  showing  of 
a  movie  at  the  sectional  meeting  of  Group 
B  (Rehabilitation  Specialists,  etc.)  illustrat- 
ing rural  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  Miss  Louise  Cowan  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  Then  there  was  a  roll  call  of  mem- 
bers by  the  secretary.  Out  of  the  list  of 
130  members  of  this  section  who  have  paid 
their  AAWB  dues,  37  were  present  when 
roll  was  called.  While  more  members  proba- 
bly came  later,  no  others  reported  to  the 
secretary.  There  was  no  recognition  nor  any 
count  taken  of  visitors,  but  there  were  appar- 
ently more  visitors  than  members  of  the 
section  present.  Among  the  visitors  who  later 
took  some  part  in  the  business  taken  up  were 
Mr.  lerardi,  Mr.  Robert  Barnett,  Mr.  Murray 
Allen,  and  Mr.  Lemont   Hackett. 

After  the  roll  call,  the  secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  These  minutes 
which  had  been  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  AAWB  convention  held  in  Boston  in 


1949,  where  found  to  have  several  errors. 
After  these  errors  were  pointed  out  and 
corrected,  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  and 
passed  that  the  minutes  be  approved  as  cor- 
rected. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  followed 
by  the  secretary's  report  of  some  correspond- 
ence that  had  taken  place  since  the  last 
meeting.  This  correspondence  dealt  mainly 
with  Emerson  Primer,  and  consisted  of  the 
letter  sent  by  the  secretary  and  the  answer 
received  from  Mr.  Alfred  Allen.  The  group 
discussed  the  matter  after  the  reading  of  these 
letters.  Miss  McCollum  of  Illinois  suggested 
the  matter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Davis  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  Miss  Bennett  of  N.  C.  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Allen  had  indicated  he  would 
be  responsible  for  that.  Mr.  Barnett  of  the 
American  Foundation  thought  Mr.  Allen  had 
probably  taken  care  of  the  matter.  Mrs.  Juliet 
Bindt  of  California  thought  the  group  should 
not  exclude  consideration  of  all  publications 
of  this  type,  and  said  she  thought  the  primer 
put  out  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
in  Los  Angeles  was  very  good.  She  thought 
the  group  should  experiment  and  become 
familiar  with  all.  Miss  Cowan  discussed  the 
display  of  such  material  which  she  had 
planned  for  the  exhibit  room,  but  which 
unfortunately  had  been  delayed  en  route.  She 
thought  some  would  be  there  by  tomorrow 
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for  the  members  to  see  before  leaving,  and 
some  had  arrived  and  been  unpacked  that 
day. 

Mr.  Schwegmann  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  recognized  by  the  chairman,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  ask  the  group  about  the 
possibility  and  need  of  using  Talking  Books 
to  help  with  Braille  lessons  by  having  the 
pupil  follow  an  oral  transcription  of  the 
material  while  reading  the  embossed  version 
with  his  fingers.  Mr.  Hackett  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  thought  only  an  exceptional  pupil  could 
be  successful  in  using  this  method  of  learn- 
ing Braille.  Mr.  Roy  of  Louisiana  thought 
it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  at  all  to  use 
the  Talking  Book  to  correct  or  check  Braille 
reading.  Mr.  Barnett  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation said  he  would  be  glad  to  get  his 
agency  to  experiment  with  this  idea  in  the 
next  few  months  if  this  group  considered  it 
important  enough.  A  motion  was  made  rec- 
ommending that  such  an  experiment  be 
approved  by  the  group,  but  it  was  tabled  at 
this  time.  Mrs.  Bindt  of  California  felt  the 
method  was  unsuitable  for  the  pupil  would 
miss  the  inspiration  and  stimulation  a  good 
teacher  can  give.  Miss  Melvin  of  Washing- 
ton thought  that  these  records,  if  made, 
should  not  be  available  to  any  blind  person 
who  asked  for  them,  but  should  be  restricted 
to  those  recommended  by  the  home  teacher. 
Mr.  Barnett  was  asked  by  the  group  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  restricted.  The  motion 
recommending  that  the  experiment  be  made 


was  considered  again,  and  this  time  it  was 
seconded  and  passed.  The  vote  was  counted, 
and  22  of  the  group  were  found  to  be  in 
favor  of  it  while  5  were  against.  The  rest 
did  not   vote. 

Miss  Margaret  Liggett  of  Canada  gave  a 
report  on  a  survey  of  skills  being  taught 
by  home  teachers  at  this  time. 

Miss  Marie  Busch  of  Missouri  then  re- 
ported on  the  Handcraft  Supplement  of  the 
Home  Teacher  which  had  recently  been 
published.  Mr.  lerardi  suggested  the  next 
supplement  which  is  to  be  organized  by 
the  mid-western  group  and  published  in 
Oct.  could  be  enlarged  up  to  30  pages.  The 
last  one  had  been  only  12  pages.  This  supple- 
ment is  being  published  free  by  the  National 
Braille  Press  of  Boston,  Mr.  lerardi's  agency. 
It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed  that  the 
group  wanted  the  experiment  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  R.  DeVerl  Willey,  Associate  Professor 
of  Educational  Psychology  in  the  University 
of  Utah,  then  gave  the  main  address  of  the 
evening,  "How  Older  People  Learn."  There 
was  a  short  discussion  after  the  address,  which 
would  probably  have  been  longer  if  time 
had  permitted. 

There  was  no  new  business,  so  it  was  then 
moved,  seconded,  and  passed  that  the  meet- 
ing   be    adjourned    until    the    25th.    AAWB 
convention  which  is  to  be  held  in  1951. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Mary  E.  Rowell,  Secretary 


REPORT  ON  THE  HANDICRAFT  SUPPLEMENT  OF 
THE  HOME  TEACHER 


*MISS  MARIE  BUSCH 

Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

(President,  Mid-Western  Conference  of  Home  Teachers) 


Madam  Chairman  and  Friends — Since  com- 
ing to  Salt  Lake  City,  I  was  told  by  several 
of  the  Home  Teachers  who  were  unable  to 
attend  Sectional  Meetings  during  the  past 
two  years,  that  a  report  on  the  Handicraft 
Supplement  to  "The  Home  Teacher"  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  report  of  the  work 


Visually  Handicapped. 


which  preceded  the  idea  of  such  a  supple- 
ment. I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  complete 
report. 

During  our  Sectional  Meeting  held  in  St. 
Paul  in  1948,  a  request  was  made  from  the 
floor  for  "patterns  and  for  additional  craft 
ideas  for  Home  Teachers."  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  Chairman  was  asked  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  who  were  to  investigate 
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our  source  of  supplies  and  who  were  to  make 
recommendations.  This  committee  was  em- 
powered to  take  whatever  action  they  found 
necessary   to   get   the  job   done. 

The  committee  found  that  while  many 
of  our  Braille  books  on  crafts  were  good,  the 
larger  number  of  them  are  old  and  the  styles 
of  the  patterns  outmoded.  They  are  expensive 
if  you  wish  to  buy  them  and  they  are  not 
always  available  from  the  libraries.  Our 
teachers  want  something  up-to-date  and  some- 
thing which  they  may  keep.  We  had  to  con- 
sider such  details  as  source  of  patterns,  brail- 
ling,  distribution,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
financing  of  such  a  project. 

Home  Teachers  are  encountered  with  many 
problems  and  they  usually  find  a  solution 
for  these  problems.  This  time  the  solution 
came  from  four  conference  groups  of  Home 
Teachers.  Each  group  agreed  to  provide  ma- 
terial for  one  quarterly  Handicraft  Supple- 
ment to  "The  Home  Teacher"  each  year. 
This  idea  was  presented  to  our  friends 
Miss  Rowena  Morse,  Editor  of  "The  Home 
Teacher"  and  to  Mr.  Erancis  B.  lerardi,  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  National  Braille  Press. 
Mr.  lerardi  had  been  negotiating  with  an 
individual  worker  who  was  considering  the 
printing  of  a  monthly  braille  publication 
which  would  include  crafts,  gardening,  poul- 
try raising,  etc.  He  was  genuinely  interested 
in  our  plan,  however,  he  stated  that  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  definite 
reply  before  the  close  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Meet- 
ing held  in  Boston  last  year. 

You  have  all  had  your  first  copy  of  the 
Handicraft  Supplement  in  your  April  issue 
of  "The  Home  Teacher".  Our  good  western 
friends  furnished  the  material  for  this  sup- 
plement but  unfortunately  you,  the  Home 
Teachers,  did  not  write  your  letters  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  Neither  did  you  send 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  this 
supplement.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  which  we  received  from  Miss 
Morse. 

"I  confess  I  was  a  bit  disappointed  not 
to  hear  from  more  of  our  readers  about 
the  Handicraft  Supplement.  Of  course  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  busy  people  with  little 
time  for  letter  writing.  But  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  idea  of  a  supplement  could  not  have 
seemed  very  important   to  them  or  that  we 


did  not  make  it  clear  that  it  was  an  ex- 
periment depending  upon  its  reception  by 
the  readers,  in  part,  for  its  continuance. 

"When  and  if  you  send  in  material  for 
another  supplement  I  hope  you  may  feel 
like  including  the  spool  dolls  and  leather 
boutonnieres  in  your  directions.  These  sound 
practical  and  inexpensive  and  if  you  have 
also  found  them  salable  they  must  fill  a 
distinct  need. 

"Please  give  my  best  wishes  to  all  your 
group  and  if  I  might  have  a  report  of  its 
transactions,   I   should   appreciate   it." 

The  members  of  our  committee  were  un- 
able to  meet  during  the  month  of  May,  so 
their  chairman  took  the  liberty  of  writing 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  lerardi.  The  following 
are  the  excerpts  of  this  letter  which  will 
interest  you. 

"Convention  time  will  soon  be  here  again 
and  that  will  mean  that  the  home  teachers 
sectional  group  will  want  to  know  what  is 
to  be  done  about  a  craft  supplement  to 
The    Home    Teacher. 

"Last  July  when  I  gave  the  report  of  the 
crafts  committee,  I  thought  that  my  responsi- 
bilities concerning  this  matter  had  termi- 
nated. While  in  Chicago  in  December,  Miss 
Cowan  informed  me  that  our  committee 
is  to  a  permanent  one  and  that  she  ^vould 
like  to  have  a  follow-up  report. 

"Now  Ave  note  on  the  program  that  our 
report  is  to  be  on  The  Handicraft  Supple- 
ment. It  seems  that  many  of  the  teachers 
want  very  much  to  have  this  supplement, 
yet  they  failed  to  write  to  you  or  to  Miss 
Morse  expressing  their  interest  in  this  matter. 

"I  do  believe  that  the  other  conference 
groups  have  something  which  they  might 
contribute,  and  am  wondering  whether  it 
might  be  possible  to  run  three  additional  sup- 
plements and  then  ask  the  readers  of  The 
Home  Teacher  to  tell  us  just  how  valuable 
this  material  has  been  to  them. 

"I  have  tried  to  meet  with  Miss  Eleda 
Chamberlain  and  had  even  planned  a  trip 
to  Oklahoma,  but  for  several  reasons  these 
plans  did  not  materialize.  She  seems  to  be 
most  anxious  to  cooperate. 

"Now  if  I  may  ask  a  busy  man  several 
questions  when  he  is  himself  adding  details 
to  plans  for  a  very  busy  week,  (i)  May 
we  have  three  additional  supplements  in  order 
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to  give  each  home  teaching  conference  an 
opportunity  to  send  the  type  of  crafts  which 
they  favor.  (2)  If  we  may  have  them,  what 
will  be  the  cost  per  supplement.  (3)  Do  you 
favor  a  survey  made  by  the  committee  in 
order  that  we  may  collect  (by  questionnaire) 
any  data  which  you  would  like  to  have  con- 
cerning the  reaction  erf  the  home  teachers. 

"The  members  of  our  committee  solicit 
your  suggestions  and  we  will  be  most  grate- 
ful for  your  reply  which  may  be  read  at 
our  meeting. 

"I  should  like  so  much  to  have  you  present 
when  we  are  discussing  this  matter  in  our 
sectional  meeting,  but  such  a  request,  I  am 
afraid  would  be  an  imposition,  since  you 
have  so  many  responsibilities  during  that 
week. 

"Thank  you  so  very  much  for  past  cour- 
tesies. We  know  that  you  will  help  us  as 
much  as  you  can." 

Now  you  shall  hear  Mr.  lerardi's  very  wel- 
come reply. 

".  .  .  .  With  reference  to   the  Handicraft 


Supplement  of  "The  Home  Teacher",  please 
be  advised  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  supply 
the  next  three  copies  at  my  own  expense  in 
order  to  get  your  project  fully  estabished  if 
the  Home  Teachers  want  it. 

"However,  if  the  readers  show  very  little 
interest  in  its  development,  I  see  no  point 
in  continuing  it." 

The  chairman  of  the  Mid-Westem  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Crafts  has  been  in- 
formed that  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  work 
of  the  next  supplement  and  notices  will  be 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  Eastern  Confer- 
ence of  Home  Teachers  and  to  our  friends 
in  Canada.  This  is  the  report  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

We  intend  to  send  questionnaires  to  each 
reader  of  "The  Home  Teacher"  according 
to  the  promise  made  to  Mr.  lerardi.  We  wel- 
come your  suggestions.  Please  help  us  to 
make  the  most  of  a  splendid  opportunity. 

Miss   Marie   Busch, 
Mrs.  Pat  Webb, 
Mrs.  Otto  Tank 


REPORT  ON  SKILLS  BEING  TAUGHT  BY  HOME  TEACHERS 

*MISS  MARGARET  LIGGETT 
Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Regina,  Saskatchevi'an 


As  some  delegates  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  basis  of  this  discussion,  a  short 
explanation  would  seem  to  be  in  order. 

Last  February  our  chairman.  Miss  Cowan, 
compiled  a  questionnaire  listing  twenty-seven 
accomplishments  which  blind  adults  might 
be  taught  at  home.  These  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  seventy-five  home  teachers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Each  recipient 
was  asked  to  mark  the  list  showing  which  sub- 
jects are  included  in  the  home  teaching 
programme  of  her  district.  The  object  of 
this  is  clear.  In  a  region  as  vast  as  North 
America,  not  only  tastes  but  actual  needs 
differ  widely.  A  speaker  with  an  assignment 
such  as  "Trends  in  Home  Teaching",  being 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  neighbouring 
fellow  workers,  would  be  in  danger  of  handl- 
ing the  subject  from  a  narrow  point  of  view. 

For  various  reasons  only  thirty-seven  of 
these  questionnaires  were  returned  so  our 
picture    is    not    as    widely    representative    as 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


we  had  planned,  the  report  thus  being  con- 
fined to  the  analysis  of  thirty-seven  question- 
naires. 

Braille  reading  is  the  only  subject  generally 
taught  everywhere.  The  use  of  the  Braille 
slate  is  generally  taught  in  thirty-three  dis- 
tricts and  sometimes  taught  in  the  other 
four.  All  other  subjects  appear  at  least  once 
in  the  column  "Never  Taught".  Knitting 
and  belt  making  are  the  only  hand  crafts 
generally  taught  according  to  more  than 
thirty  questionnaires  while  hand  sewing  runs 
close  with  twenty-eight  generally  taught  and 
only  one  never  taught. 

Marked  as  generally  taught  on  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  questionnaires,  we  find  typing, 
home  economics,  crocheting,  thonging,  mat- 
making  and  waffle  weaving.  Chair  re-seating 
and  Nellie  B.  Frame  weaving  are  reported 
as  generally  taught  on  half  of  the  question- 
naires while  all  other  subjects  fall  below  the 
fifty  per  cent  mark. 

Those    which    rank    high    on    the    seldom 
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taught  column  are  Braille  machine  writing, 
Moon  type,  basketry,  gardening,  metal  work, 
hooked  rugs  and  woven  rugs.  Paper  mache 
and  ceramics  hold  lowest  rank,  not  being 
generally  taught  anywhere,  and  never  taught 
on  more  than  thirty  questionnaires. 

Only  ten  gave  the  names  of  the  readers 
used  for  teaching  Braille.  Of  these  seven  use 
the  Standard  Braille  Series  printed  in  Illinois. 
As  too  many  figures  can  become  confused 
and  meaningless,  it  seems  wise  now  to  leave 
the  statistical  quality  of  the  questionnaires, 
though  of  course  any  point  of  interest  may  be 
brought  up  later. 

Extra  subjects  listed  show  that  in  some 
districts  home  teaching  includes  instruction 
in  bead  work,  sttiffed  toys,  plastic  toys,  moc- 
casins, fringing,  fish  nets,  rope  mats  and 
whisks,  also  some  academic  subjects  such  as 
pencil  writing,  English,  grammar,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  They  also  reveal  the  close 
relationship  between  home  teaching  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  newly-blinded,  by  listing 
travel  technique,  orientation,  telling  money, 
eating  and  walking. 

Let  me  here  thank  those  who  accompanied 
their  questionnaires  with  letters.  Their  extra 
effort  in  describing  their  local  home  teaching 
programme  proved  most  helpful.  The  ques- 
tionnaires which  list  whisk  making  shows 
with  what  elasticity  the  term  "Home  Teach- 
ing" is  used.  Obviously  in  this  case  it  in- 
cludes factory  instruction. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  com- 
pare this  analysis  with  similar  information 
provided  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  home 
teachers  were  helping  young  active  blind  to 
net  hammocks  and  make  reed  furniture. 
With  the  advance  of  placement  work  this 
group  has  become  self-supporting,  and  the 
home  teacher's  duty  is  now  largely  confined 
to  the  older  blind  and  to  those  with  some 
additional  handicap.  In  this  period  of  transi- 
tion it  is  natural  to  find  that  many  of  the 
handicrafts  listed  are  being  taught  in  only 
a  few  places  showing  that  they  are  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Doubtless  some 
will  be  discarded  as  impractical,  but  whoever 
handles  this  topic  at  next  year's  conference 
may  be  able  to  report  others  as  having  been 
adopted  as  part  of  every  home  teacher's 
schedule.  From  home  teachers  with  whom  I 
had  discussed  weaving,  I  was  under  the  im- 


pression that  the  table  loom  was  gaining 
popularity  over  the  treadle  loom,  but  accord- 
ing to  our  questionnaire  there  is  very  little 
difi'erence  in  the  popularity  of  these. 

Without  this  analysis,  we  know  by  reading 
Braille  magazines  that  changes  are  taking 
place.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name 
home  teacher  be  replaced  with  one  more 
descriptive  of  our  actual  duties.  New  build- 
ings being  erected  for  the  work  of  the  blind 
include  quarters  where  the  home  teacher  may 
have  her  pupils  brought  together  for  group 
instruction.  Summer  camps  include  an  op- 
portunity for  those  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  home  teacher's  services  away 
from  home.  One  Canadian  home  teacher 
makes  regular  trips  from  her  home  office  to 
a  club  of  the  blind  sixty  miles  away. 

Yet  the  tendency  to  teach  the  blind  in  a 
group  rather  than  at  home  is  not  the  princi- 
pal change.  It  is  something  rather  intangible. 
It  is  an  altered  attitude  expressed  by  the  use 
of  the  word  "client"  instead  of  "pupil". 
Letters  which  accompanied  questionnaires 
contained  these  sentences:  "Gardening  is 
rarely  taught  but  always  encouraged".  "Some 
women  have  found  customers  for  their  cakes 
and  candy".  These  simple  statements  give  us 
a  picture  of  the  modern  home  teacher,  not 
only  concerned  about  actual  lessons,  but 
eager  to  encourage  clients  to  do  those  things 
which  require  personal  courage  rather  than 
instruction. 

One  cjuestionnaire  has  this  note:  "Typing 
is  taught  to  those  tinder  fifty."  There  is  no 
other  mention  made  of  an  age  limit.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  our  delegates  favour 
any  similar  regulations.  Personally  I  think 
that  any  blind  person  is  eligible  for  home 
teaching  services  if  he  wants  to  learn  some- 
thing. To  those  of  us  who  have  experienced 
the  thrill  of  teaching  people  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  their  eighties  to  type  their 
own  letters,  a  rule  limiting  this  service  to 
those  tmder  fifty  is  both  amusing  and  tragic. 

Several  years  ago  a  contributor  to  the  Home 
Teacher  spoke  of  using  a  home  recording 
machine,  thus  enabling  pupils  to  listen  to 
knitting  instructions,  in  her  voice,  between 
lessons.  The  idea  intrigued  me,  but  I  never 
saw  any  further  mention  of  it.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  present  knows  of  home  teachers  using 
this  device. 
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A  few  years  ago  many  high  ranking  officers 
in  work  for  the  blind  advised  all  adults  to 
learn  Moon  type  before  attempting  Braille. 
Mr.  Liechty,  distressed  by  the  drop  in  the 
Moon  circulation  of  the  Ziegler,  has  made  an 
urgent  appeal  to  home  teachers.  The  de- 
clining popularity  of  this  system  is  further 
shown  by  our  questionnaires,  listing  only  nine 
points  where  it  is  generally  taught.  Perhaps 
the  higher  academic  standard  for  the  average 
citizen  is  partly  responsible.  It  may  be  that 
those  who  now  lose  their  sight  have  the 
student's  ability  to  learn  Braille.  But  apart 
from  that,  the  Talking  Book  appeals  to  those 
older  blind  who  once  formed  our  Moon  type 
readers. 

An  article  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Outlook  tells  of  work  being  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  A.A.W.B.  in  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  Braille,  Grade  II,  by  word  recog- 
nition before  learning  the  alphabet.  The 
author  suggests  that  home  teachers  undertake 
a  similar  experiment  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  this  method  to  the  adult  blind.  Perhaps 
the   programme    for   next   year's    convention 


will  include  a  report  on  this  movement.  For 
years  there  have  been  books  of  progressive 
reading  lessons  for  the  adult  blind  which  do 
not  introduce  a  word  until  it  can  be  fully 
contracted.  Yet  most  home  teachers  still 
use  the  Standard  Braille  Series  which  ig- 
nores this  principle,  presenting  such  words 
as  "though"  in  four  different  forms,  adding 
only  one  contraction  at  a  time. 

In  closing  let  us  glance  back  at  the  birth 
of  our  profession.  More  than  a  century  ago. 
Dr.  Moon,  the  father  of  home  teaching,  as- 
signed himself  the  task  of  enabling  every 
blind  person  in  Brighton,  England,  to  read 
the  Bible.  This  generation  does  not  emphasize 
the  Scripture  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  it  is 
significant  that  this  questionnaire  shows 
Braille  as  the  only  subject  taught  by  all  home 
teachers.  So  without  under-estimating  the 
value  of  modern  trends  and  improvements, 
we  can  recognize  Dr.  Moon's  spirit  in  our 
work  today.  Obviously  we  still  believe  that 
good  literature  can  do  much  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  faced  with  the  loss  of 
sight  in  adult  life. 


HOW  ADULTS  LEARN 

ROY  DeVERL  WILLEY 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Utah 


When  is  an  adult  an  adult?  Civil  law 
answers  the  question  in  terms  of  chronological 
age;  physiologists  answer  it  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal change,  size  and  strength;  psychologists 
answer  it  in  terms  of  norms  of  behaviour. 
In  terms  of  what  adulthood  is  not,  we  may 
say  it  is  not  a  period  of  maturational  termi- 
nation. More  appropriately  we  may  say  it 
appears  at  a  point  somewhere  along  the  con- 
tinuum of  age,  beginning,  perhaps,  at  the 
twentieth  year  of  anyone's  life  time.  When 
speaking  of  learning  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider life  as  a  continuous  process  of  matura- 
tion, change  and  development. 

This  point  of  view  leads  us  to  the  maxim 
that  a  living  individual  is  a  learning  individ- 
ual. Learning,  just  as  living,  begins  at  birth 
and  ends  at  death.  In  these  terms  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  properly  of  child  learning  as 
something  distinct  from  adult  learning. 

By  some  psychologists  this  process  of  change 


is  given  the  term  "developmental".  The  use 
of  a  word  such  as  "developmental"  can  be 
applied  to  a  particular  phase  of  learning  re- 
gardless of  the  chronological  age  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  illustrated  well  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  concept.  A  young  child,  for  ex- 
ample, who  has  a  dog,  first  thinks  of  any 
quadruped  whether  it  be  a  horse,  cow  or 
sheep  as  a  dog;  later  the  concept  is  differen- 
tiated to  a  particular  specie  of  quadruped 
such  as  a  hound  or  a  terrier.  Further  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  enables  him  to  under- 
stand the  dictionary  definition  of  a  dog;  i.e.,  a 
carnivorous  domesticated  mammal  of  the 
Candae  family.  Further  development  permits 
him  to  think  of  a  dog  as  a  mean  worthless 
fellow,  a  ^vretch.  Then,  too,  a  dog  may  be 
any  of  various  devices  for  holding,  gripping 
or  fastening  something,  e.g.,  a  spike  or  bar 
of  metal  with  a  rung,  hook,  claw  or  lug. 
Additional  development  permits  an  enlarge- 
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ment  of  vocabulary  including  such  words  as 
dogpoor,  dogcheap,  dogsick,  dogtired,  dog- 
weary,  dogcart,  dogberry  and  dog  days.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  aspects  of  this  total 
meaning  of  dog  could  be  described  as  "child 
concept",  and  others  "adult  concept",  but 
just  where  to  draw  the  line  is  quite  im- 
possible. 

The  conditions  of  learning  for  an  adult 
and  a  child  are  likewise  impossible  to  de- 
scribe in  separate  categories.  The  presence  of 
a  teacher,  however,  can  effect  the  direction 
and  progress  of  learning,  and  the  techniques 
he  uses  will  be  somewhat  different  with  the 
adult  than  with  the  child.  The  teacher's 
task  is  to  control  the  environment  and  pro- 
vide stimulating  learning  conditions;  he  co- 
ordinates his  own  plans  to  the  expressed 
ideas  of  his  pupils;  he  assists  his  pupils  in 
finding  essential  points,  ever  guarding  against 
the  errors  which  research  has  shown  will 
probably  occur.  Without  fostering  dependence 
he  should  give  the  pupil  an  understanding 
of  the  total  problem  and  point  out  ways 
of  correcting  specific  errors.  The  basic  con- 
ditions of  learning  may  be  summarized  under 
five  steps:  i.  a  desire  to  learn,  2.  some  definite 
thing  to  be  learned,  3.  the  existence  of  a 
barrier  to  learning,  4.  a  decision  on  the 
course  of  action  to  take,  and  5.  maintaining 
what  has  been  learned. 

A  Desire  to  Learn 

Before  an  adult  can  learn  he  must  have 
the  desire  to  learn.  Conventionally  desire  is 
motivation  which  springs  from  basic  drives. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  these  drives  is  the 
desire  for  approval  and  status  among  peers. 
Status  must  be  more  than  mere  acceptance. 
Satisfaction  to  an  adult  learner  requires  evi- 
dence of  superior  worth  rather  than  mere 
average  accomplishment.  Important  among 
adults  from  whom  the  learner  desires  ap- 
proval is  the  teacher.  Praise  in  the  form  of 
encouragement  or  blame  in  the  form  of 
sarcastic  disapproval  have  far  more  effect 
than  most  teachers  realize.  Inter-personal  re- 
lationship between  teacher  and  pupil  fre- 
quently determines  the  real  significance  of 
learning  as  opposed  to  the  cold  intellectual 
assimilation  of  facts  and  understandings.  A 
good  teacher  of  an  adult  learner,  therefore, 
finds  much  of  his  service  dedicated  to  giving 


encouragement,  sympathy  and  emotional  sup- 
port, in  addition  to  the  explanation  of  subject 
matter  or  demonstration  of  skills. 

Something  Definite  to  be  Learned 

Great  stir  and  activity  without  purpose  is 
as  useless  as  purpose  without  activity.  Learn- 
ing cannot  progress  without  well-planned 
goals  and  well-planned  work.  Ideally,  the 
goal  should  be  chosen  by  the  learner  himself 
and  the  extended  region  of  activity  to  goal 
attainment  should  be  closely  integrated  with 
steps  on  the  way,  so  that  these  steps  become 
parts  of  the  larger  goal.  It  is  essential  that 
the  goal  be  recognized  as  real  to  the  learner 
and  that  its  significance  and  pertinence  be 
clear.  Clearness  and  significance  are  usually 
present  in  the  degree  to  which  the  subject- 
matter  is  related  to  the  economic,  social, 
recreational  and  political  affairs  of  everyday 
living.  What  is  learned  should  be  real  and 
genuine  and  insofar  as  possible  presented  in 
lifelike  context  as  it  is  likely  to  be  used. 
Activity,  to  be  valuable,  should  be  so  organ- 
ized that  the  learner  is  constantly  guided  and 
stimulated  by  recognized  progress.  The  mate- 
rial to  be  learned  should  be  studied  in  large 
units  divisible  into  smaller  units  still  mean- 
ingful and  having  an  understood  connection 
with  the  larger  unit.  Sequence,  of  course, 
is  an  essential  feature  of  organization. 

Learniyig    Does    not    Proceed    Without    the 
Existence   of  a   Barrier 

An  obstacle  to  the  goal  is  advantageous, 
providing  of  course,  it  is  not  too  great  to 
discourage  an  attack.  The  presence  of  an 
obstacle  develops  a  degree  of  tension  and 
excitement  which  seem  to  stimulate  learn- 
ing. That  the  obstacles  do  not  become  too 
foreboding  the  teacher  must  help  the  adult 
choose  tasks  within  his  abilities,  interest 
and  attitudes.  Barriers  may  be  classified  into 
two  broad  categories,  educational  and  psy- 
chological. Those  of  an  educational  nature 
may  be  removed  by  acquiring  skills  of  read-  I 
ing,  oral  and  written  expression  arithmetic 
and  so  on;  psychological  barriers  are  more 
subtle  and  intangible,  thus  more  potentially 
dangerous.  Some  of  these  are  low  intelligence, 
specific  inaptitude,  prejudice  and  fault  con- 
cept and  fear.  Descriptive  emotional  experi- 
ences   which    are    essentially    psychological, 
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upset  physical  health,  decrease  intellectual 
efficiency,  and  create  attitudes  interfering  with 
effective  work.  The  emotionally  upset  pupil 
can  hardly  be  an  effective  learner;  even  brief 
and  relatively  superficial  episodes  of  emo- 
tional shock  startle  and  break  up  any  con- 
sistent attack  upon  a  problem  of  learning. 
A  good  teacher  of  the  adult  pupil,  therefore, 
must  arrange  learning  experiences  which 
will  not  be  too  difficult  yet  not  too  easy.  If 
the  obstacles  are  too  great  emotional  block- 
ing is  encouraged;  if  they  are  insignificant 
no  effort  is  required.  Without  effort  little 
learning  will  ensue. 

Selecting  the  Right  Mode  of  Action 

When  the  goal  of  learning  has  been  clearly 
determined  a  choice  has  to  be  made  of  pos- 
sible behavior  leading  to  it.  In  every  situation 
there  are  a  number  of  possible  ways  of  act- 
ing. That  a  correct  choice  be  assured  there 
is  need  for  careful  guidance  by  the  teacher 
in  order  that  there  be  a  minimum  of  trial 
and  error  and  a  maximum  of  critical  think- 
ing. Often  the  one  difference  between  easy 
and  difficult  learning  is  that  in  easy  learning 
the  pupil  more  readily  abandons  unsuccess- 
ful lines  of  attack.  In  difficult  learning, 
especially  when  the  pupil  has  not  been  made 
aware  of  all  relevant  details,  there  will  be 
many  trial  attempts  without  success;  often 
the  problem  remains  unsolved.  A  good  teacher 
of  the  adult,  therefore  takes  every  precaution 
to  prepare  his  pupil  for  a  new  learning  exper- 
ience. Thoroughness  may  seem  tedious  but 
it  increases  speed  of  learning  as  the  final 
outcome. 

Maintaining  What  Has  Been  Learned 

Only  where  adults  exercise  what  they  have 
learned  will  the  learning  remain.  In  the 
process  of  maintenance  awkward  movements, 
unnecessary  effort,  unneeded  skills  will  tend 
to  degenerate  and  disappear.  Maintenance 
requires  definite  drill  periods  of  relatively 
brief  duration  and  of  sufficient  frequency. 
Drill  should  not  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
same  specific  response  to  the  same  specific 
stimulus;  rather  it  should  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  reviewing  things  learned  in  different 
but  functional  situations.  A  good  teacher  will 
create  many  situations  where  something 
learned  can  be  repeated.  In  the  case  of  typing 


for  example,  instead  of  typing  the  same  letter 
repeatedly,  several  letters,  each  one  differing 
from  the  others,  will  be  typed. 

Implications     of     Learning     Conditions     to 
Teaching    The   Adult    to   Learn 

Let  us  speak  of  the  adult  as  a  person  who 
has  been  living  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
infant,  child  or  adolescent  and  who  has  had, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  for  more  experi- 
ences. After  the  age  of  twenty  the  individual 
does  not  become  mentally  more  capable  of 
merely  growing  older  as  he  does  during  the 
pre-teen  age  and  also  during  part  of  the 
teen  age.  The  results  of  experimental  re- 
search in  learning  indicate  that  the  high 
point  in  mental  development  as  measured 
by  aptitude  tests  and  learning  experiments 
is  reached  somewhere  in  the  third  decade  of 
life.  Certain  abilities,  particularly  vocabulary 
and  general  information,  however,  increase 
with  age.  Certain  skills  once  learned  but 
not  used  will  vanish  with  age  while  other 
skills,  if  used  continuously  may  improve, 
especially  under  stimulating  conditions.  As 
far  as  new  materials  are  concerned  adults 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties  can  learn  much 
more  effectively  than  elementary-school  and 
high-school  pupils.  The  record  of  human 
intellectual  achievement  suggests  that  the 
zenith  of  achievement  is  reached  during  the 
years  from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  However,  this 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  great 
achievement  after  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty. 

The  principal  role  of  the  teacher  in  in- 
structing the  adult  is  to  provide  conditions 
whereby  he  can  learn  most  effectively.  Some 
of  these  conditions  follow:  First,  as  was  recog- 
nized in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the  teaching 
situation  reflects  an  inter-personal  relation- 
ship between  the  teacher  and  pupil.  A 
requisite  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  that 
the  teacher  understand  the  environment, 
feelings,  desires,  and  needs  of  the  adult.  A 
person  of  any  age  may  be  in  such  physical 
or  emotional  condition,  for  example,  that 
he  is  ineffective  in  any  mental  task.  More 
important  than  subject  matter  is  the  establish- 
ment of  pleasure  in  learning,  learning  to 
like  people  and  to  work  happily  with  them. 
Adults  who  discontinue  classes  for  adults  do 
so  because  of  (a)  lack  of  companionship,  (b) 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and    (c)    competition 
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for  work  or  recreation.  One  of  these  "lacks", 
lack  of  companionship,  can  definitely  be 
avoided  by  the  teacher.  Most  adult  learners 
have  a  formidable  feeling  of  loneliness.  When 
possible,  then,  learning  should  be  in  small 
groups  but  when  this  is  impossible  the  teacher 
and  pupil  must  have  the  feeling  of  "we-ness" 
rather  than  "you  and  I-ness". 

Second,  the  adult  learner  must  be  given 
mo.re  encouragement  than  children.  Generally 
he  is  shy  and  in  need  of  restoration  of  con- 
fidence. If  feelings  of  inadequacy  are  too 
strong  the  einotional  experiences  will  upset 
health,  decrease  intellectual  efficiency  and 
create  attitudes  preventing  effective  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  strong  pleasant  emotions, 
that  come  from  feelings  of  achievement  will 
help  the  learner  progress  surely  and  steadily. 
The  teacher  will  find  that  attention  to  the 
emotions  of  the  learner  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  methods  of  presenting  subject- 
matter.  Usually  progress  is  slow  but  will  result 
if  the  units  of  learning  are  brief  and  clear 
and  related  to  both  the  pupil  and  his  interests 
accompanied  by  many  reviews  and  summa- 
rized conclusions. 

Third,  an  adult  learner  must  be  presented 
with  a  clearly  defined  course,  with  skills  to 
be  acquired  carefully  described  and  with 
conclusions  summarized  frequently.  In  other 
words,  instruction  must  be  unified  so  the 
learner  will  experience  things  and  situations 
in  their  totality.  The  sensations  of  sound 
or  smell,  the  feel  of  air  currents  and  temper- 
ature changes,  the  actual  perception  of  an 
object  will  all  remain  isolated  and  scattered 
unless  experience  or  teaching  unifies  them 
into  a  structured  whole.  The  realization  of 
this  objective  is  obtained  through  guiding 
the  adult  to  teach  himself.  Self-activity  is  an 
essential  part  of  learning.  Only  by  means  of 
it  will  the  pupil  gain  self-confidence  and 
counteract  the  oft-found  tendency  to  day- 
dream or  depend  upon  other  people  to  think, 
to  serve  and  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Fourth,  the  adult  learner  must  be  aided  by 
multi-sensory  experiences.  Visual  perception 
has  long  been  used  by  the  teacher  but  other 
types  of  perception  such  as  tactual  and  audi- 
tory have  been  neglected.  Hearing,  for  ex- 
ample, has  great  value  not  only  as  a  social 
contact  medium  but  as  a  source  of  descriptive 
information    as   well.    Adult    pupils    can    be 


taught  how  to  listen.  Active  listening  requires 
a  great  deal  more  than  merely  following  the 
spoken  word.  Specifically  it  involves  com- 
ments, contradictions,  assent  and  possible  re- 
hearsal for  a  future  telling.  Ideally,  in  the 
case  of  printed  material,  several  adidts  should 
gather  together  and  listen  to  a  reader  who 
reads  aloud  on  a  topic  chosen  by  the  group. 
After  hearing  the  material  read  a  free  dis- 
cussion should  ensue  in  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
or  in  answers  to  questions  concerning  the 
central  idea,  exact  meaning,  or  meaning  of 
the  whole.  This  discussion  should  be  followed 
by  listening  to  a  second  reading  of  new  mate- 
rial to  note  impiovement  made  toward  listen- 
ing ability.  The  beneficial  effects  of  recitation 
have  been  well  established  by  experimenta- 
tion. Radio  and  recordings  are  most  valuable 
when  their  offerings  are  preceded  by  pre- 
liminary discussion  and  followed  by  appro- 
priate activities.  In  other  words,  auditory  aids 
require  careful  correlation  and  integration. 
Listening  does  not  automatically  result  in 
educational  outcomes,  but  properly  used  it 
can  sharpen  discernment  of  social  significance, 
fortify  socially  desirable  attitudes,  enhance 
aesthetics  of  appreciation  and  stimulate  in- 
quiry. 

When  possible,  however,  listening  should 
be  reinforced  through  other  sensory  channels. 
Talking  about  an  apple  may  be  enlightening,, 
but  picking  up  the  apple  and  eating  it  de- 
velops the  concept  with  a  world  of  new  mean- 
ing. An  actual  knowledge  of  objects  and 
their  spatial  characteristics  can  only  be  gained 
from  touch  observation.  Because  some  objects 
are  too  large,  too  small,  too  fragile  or  too 
dangerous  to  be  touched,  they  are  inaccessible. 
Provision  of  replicas  in  such  cases  is  often 
desirable.  The  best  learning  is  often  to  be 
found  outside  the  school  or  home.  Properly 
planned,  the  field  trip  to  farm,  factory, 
museum  or  church  can  be  a  valuable  edu- 
cational experience  for  any  person,  young  or 
old.  That  the  blind  adult  learner  can  profit 
by  such  excursions  when  accompanied  by 
a  good  teacher  has  been  experimentally 
established. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  of  our  brief  discussion  of 
how  adults  learn  we  may  say  that  learning 
is  a  process  by  which  an  individual  makes 
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a  new  skill  or  idea  his  own  because  in  some 
way  and  to  some  degree  it  fills  a  need  he 
feels.  Learning  involves  an  attempt  to  find 
a  satisfaction  for  a  need.  This  is  usually 
described  as  motivation.  The  major  task  of 
teaching  is  to  shorten  the  time  for  finding 
this  satisfaction  either  by  strengthening  the 
motivation  or  by  guiding  the  pupil  toward 
noting  relationships  or  towards  developing 
understanding. 

Learning  is  facilitated  by  recognizing  real 
goals  and  eliminating  superficial  ones.  Devious 
paths  may  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  goal  and  both  teacher  and  student  should 
make  use  of  diagnostic  devices  to  keep  cog- 
nizant of  progress  made  and  to  determine 
areas  for  future  effort.  Satisfaction  in  noting 
progress  toward  reaching  the  goal  will  en- 
courage    further    effort.     The     goal,    when 


reached,  will  bring  enough  satisfaction  so 
that  repeated  activity  will  ensue.  If  the  skills 
required  in  reaching  the  goal  are  no  longer 
used  they  will  disappear. 

The  older  views  of  adult  learning  were 
pessimistic.  Experimental  evidence  and  actual 
practice,  however,  have  replaced  this  pessi- 
mism with  optimism.  The  individual  does 
not  stop  learning  with  the  onset  of  adulthood. 
Maturity  is  an  ongoing  process  and  change 
does  not  cease  until  death.  Learning  con- 
tinues in  the  absence  of  a  teacher  but  with 
the  presence  of  an  intelligent  teacher  any 
person  with  good  health  and  normal  in- 
telligence can  continue  to  reach  more  refined 
development  of  concepts  and  these,  in  turn, 
can  lead  to  new  concepts  once  believed 
impossible  to  acquire. 


INTEGRATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 
Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Early  in  the  Spring  when  Mrs.  Johnston, 
our  Section  E  Chairman,  broadcast  an  appeal 
for  subjects  for  presentation  to  this  meeting, 
I  suggested  the  title  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  page,  but  when  she  countered 
with  a  request  that  I  speak  to  the  subject 
on  behalf  of  the  private,  voluntary  agency, 
it  came  as  a  surprise.  Stirred  as  my  interest 
was  by  her  invitation,  it  is  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment not  to  be  at  Salt  Lake  City  to  offer  my 
views  in  person,  and  if  necessary,  to  champion 
some  of  the  statements  in  this  paper. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  not  have  used 
the  word  "Integration"  in  my  suggestion  to 
Mrs.  Johnston  unless  it  were  agreed  in  ad- 
vance that  this  integration  could  be  ac- 
complished only  in  the  third  angle  of  a 
theoretical  triangle  of  operation  in  which 
the  public  and  voluntary  agencies  on  the 
State  level  were  to  be  the  other  two  angles. 
The  first  of  the  three  angles  in  the  triangle 
just  referred  to  is  the  participation  of  the 
Tederal  Government. 

Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
voluntary   agency,  my   assignment,   I  submit 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


that  this  form  of  agency  is  surely  vulnerable 
to  complaints,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my 
colleague  will  admit  equal  frailties  in  her 
public  agency  partisanship. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  cooperation  and/ 
or  integration  in  agencies  for  the  blind, 
especially  since  the  subject  is  so  important  in 
our  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
therefore  my  remarks  seem  to  reflect  the 
atmosphere  of  that  grand  political  subdivi- 
sion, I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

We  are  told  that  voluntary  approaches  to 
the  well-being  of  the  blind  were  made  in 
the  18th  Century;  that  these  efforts  were 
intensified  and  clarified  in  the  19th  Century, 
and  that  in  the  20th  Century  governments 
entered  the  field  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
latter  influence  has  served  to  spur  on  the 
endeavors  of  the  voluntary  organizations.  Is 
this  due  to  the  spirit  of  competition,  or  is 
it  a  sign  of  growing  intimacy  and  harmony 
between  the  two? 

Since  any  integration  process  renders  two 
or  more  things  whole,  I  submit  that  it  is  im- 
possible fully  to  integrate  the  voluntary  and 
the  public  agency  per  se.  It  should  be  pos- 
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sible  however  to  integrate  their  activities  and 
programs,  where  the  objectives  are  virtually 
identical.  To  render  whole  then — to  integrate 
— work  for  the  blind  in  any  given  community, 
is  the  problem  confronting  us. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  general 
distinction  between  the  two  types  of  agency, 
but  to  summarize,  let  us  quote  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Piatt: 

"The  governmental  agency  exists  by  action 
of  a  legislative  body,  is  definitely  limited  as 
to  what  it  can  and  cannot  do,  must  stay 
Avithin  its  budget,  must  select  its  personnel 
through  civil  service  and  conform  to  pre- 
scribed salary  scales.  It  is  subject  to  drastic 
expansion  or  retrenchment  in  the  extent  of 
its  work  owing  to  changes  in  its  appropri- 
ations, and  it  can  be  affected  by  political 
changes." 

"The  voluntary  agency  is  the  creation  of 
.  .  individuals  who  determine  its  program.  It 
has  an  extraordinary  freedom  of  action  that 
a  public  agency  has  not.  It  may,  within  certain 
limitations,  do  what  it  wants,  when  it  wants, 
where  it  wants,  and  how  it  wants.  This  free- 
dom, however,  carries  with  it  great  respon- 
sibility, for  it  includes  freedom  .  .  to  hold  up 
progress  as  well  as  to  pioneer  new  services 
and  demonstrate  new  methods.  The  voluntary 
agency  also  has  exceptional  opportunity  to 
educate  the  public,  to  promote  desirable 
legislation  .  .  and  in  some  critical  situations 
to  supplement  the  official  agency  with  per- 
sonnel or  funds.  Certainly  if  it  is  at  all  for- 
ward-looking, it  turns  over  to  the  official 
agency  activities  which  the  latter  is  prepared 
to  carry  on  effectively,  and  it  should  safe- 
guard the  quality  of  administration  of  its 
public  agency.  This  means  that  its  role  is 
iDoth  that  of  critic  and  defender  of  the  tax- 
supported  agency.  In  short,  the  voluntary 
agency  supplements  and  complements  the 
official  agency.  Neither  is  adequate  without 
the  other." 

May  I  add  here  that  the  public  agency 
would  profit  to  exercise  its  personal  and 
financial  strength  through  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  related  voluntary  agency, 
which  furnishes  a  framework  upon  which  to 
anchor  whatever  programs  are  called  for  in 
mandates  like  P.  L.  113.  The  private  state- 
wide agency  has  the  advantage  of  direct 
communion    with    the    contribiuing    public; 


close  contact  with  its  clients  and  potential 
clients;  freedom  from  oppressive  statutory 
regulation;  is  indigenous;  can  employ  com- 
petent staff  and  other  personnel,  where  these 
are  to  be  found,  without  regard  to  political 
choice  and  implication;  can  produce  and  sell 
blind-made  products  of  its  own  manufacture, 
thus  employing  many  handicapped  men  and 
women  in  other  than  executive  and  sub- 
executive  work;  and  through  its  customer 
relationship  can  give  deserving  publicity  to 
the  agency's  entire  program.  It  can  furnish 
the  tradition  of  helpfulness  built  up  by  years 
of  community  service. 

Granted  that  both  types  of  agency  are 
absolutely  essential  in  any  lasting  program 
for  the  blind,  a  balance  of  responsibility  and 
direction  is  needed  for  best  results  to  the 
beneficiary  group.  The  social  and  economic 
salvation  of  blind  people  in  the  future  will 
hinge  upon  the  harmonizing  of  voluntary 
and  public  agencies,  and  the  integration  of 
the  activities  of  both.  Again,  integration  can- 
not fully  be  accomplished  in  any  two  agencies 
which  have  differing  characteristics  of  birth, 
functional  regulations,  and  operating  patterns. 
They  may  however  become  supplementary  or 
complementary  if  each  will  set  its  hand  to 
common  purposes. 

Self  aggrandizement  and  criticism  must  be 
subordinated  in  the  interest  of  mutual  aims. 
Both  voluntary  and  public  agencies  must  see 
to  it  that  neither  source  of  supporting  funds 
is  dried  up  by  friction.  Merge  the  interests 
of  voluntary  agencies  in  each  state,  better  to 
fix  state  aid  thereto.  Present  a  united  front 
to  the  public  and  its  government.  Endeavor 
to  reach  and  preserve  harmony  in  legislative 
objectives. 

However,  excessive  deference  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  overlapping  and  duplication  in  this 
inter-relationship  can  result  in  service  failures 
in  many  worthy  cases.  The  flexibility  of  the 
voluntary  agency  frequently  averts  such  fail- 
ures. Where  there  are  good  fellowship  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  the  exchequer  is 
the  chief  sufferer  from  such  inefficiency,  not 
the  most  important  consideration  where  life 
and  suffering  are  at  stake. 

Perhaps  I  failed  you  when  above  I  referred 
to  the  triangle  in  work  for  the  blind.  Should 
I  not  have  referred  to  the  four-pointed 
service    that    is    rapidly    developing    in    this 
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important  field?  Any  evaluation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  integration  today  must  embrace  Fed- 
eral Government  considerations.  It  is  my 
deep  feeling  that  such  a  desirable  end  cannot 
be  even  approximately  attained  unless  we 
repose  in  the  third  and  fourth  corners  of  our 
four-pointed  service  the  invaluable  advisory 
and  research  facilities  of  the  national  volun- 
tary agency,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  national  public  agency,  known 
as  the  O.  V.  R.  with  its  great  potential  in 
the  field  of  essential  financing.  When  these 
two  strong,  national  influences  are  accepted 
and  woven  into  the  fabric  of  state  and  local 
effort,  we  will  have  fairly  approached  the 
matter  of  integration  of  the  activities  of  the 
two  forms  of  agency  under  consideration. 

How  can  integration  of  the  activities  of 
the  voluntary  and  public  agency  be  brought 
about?  Obviously  this  is  the  question  im- 
plied in  this  assignment.  Since  I  am  speak- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  the  voluntary 
agency  it  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I 
hit  upon  the  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  crux  of  the  entire  situation. 
We  believe  that  Federal  funds  are  inevitably 
essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  work  for 
the  blind  on  the  state  and  local  level.  This 
is  especially  true  because  State  Governments 
are  reaching  more  and  more  for  federal  aid 
in  all  communities  of  interest  irrespective  of 
political  conviction.  It  remains  for  us  to 
devise  the  plan  which  will  give  the  most 
equitable  Use  of  these  funds  in  work  for  the 
blind  as  between  the  voluntary  and  state 
agency  on  the  local  and  state  level  respect- 
ively. Granting  that  both  types  of  agency 
are  here  to  stay  (and  the  marked  growth  in 
scope  of  work  and  financial  worth  of  each 
agency  would  prove  this  belief)  it  remains 
for  us  to  point  out  how  complete  integration 
of  the  whole  structure  from  source  of  funds 
Tight  down  the  line  to  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiary can  best  be  effected. 

Paralleling  of  structures  and  programs  is 
inefficient,  extravagant  and  often  leads  to 
overlapping  and  duplication.  Very  little  in- 
tegration in  activities  of  the  agencies  results. 
When  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
purchases  services  and  facilities  from  the 
public  agency  on  the  state  level  the  former 
does  not  enter  the  State  and  compete  with 
the  latter  agency  in  the  joint  effort  to  serve 


the  ultimate  beneficiary.  Likewise  the  Pro- 
curement Division  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  erect  workshops  and  produce 
blind-made  products  after  having  delegated 
allocating  authority  to  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  In  these  illustrations  the  Fed- 
eral unit  entrusts  the  related  responsibilities 
to  the  public  agency  on  the  state  level  and  the 
voluntary  agency  on  the  national  level,  res- 
pectively. Similarly  the  State  or  public  agency 
should  not  compete  on  the  local  level  with 
the  existing  voluntary  agency  which  is  al- 
ready equipped  to  ftirnish  the  requisite  serv- 
ices and  facilities  with  funds  provided  on  a 
purchasing  basis  by  the  state  agency.  There- 
fore I  submit  that  integration  can  best  be 
implemented  by  a  tandem  rather  than  a 
parallel  approach  to  the  expansion  of  serv- 
ies  to  our  blind  and  partially  seeing  clients, 
under  which  plan  the  voluntary  or  private 
agency  on  the  local  community  level  may 
be  employed  to  spearhead  the  attack. 

In  this  streamlining  of  structures  and  proc- 
esses compliance  with  required  standards  and 
qualifications  is  contemplated  at  all  levels. 
Here  is  where  our  voluntary  national  agency 
for  the  blind  enters  the  picture  potently. 
In  any  tandemizing  or  streamlining  of  the 
agencies  and  programs,  prior  merging  of  the 
interests  of  all  volimtary  agencies  in  any  given 
major  subdivision  is  also  contemplated.  The 
plan  implies  no  loss  of  identity  by  any 
single  unit  and  none  would  be  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  plan.  On  the  other 
hand  the  increase  in  prestige  of  each  single 
unit  resulting  from  the  more  efficient  ap- 
proach to  the  over-all  problem  would  elim- 
inate the  growing  confusion  of  the  present 
in  the  public's  mind  and  increase  the  moral 
and  financial  support  of  the  voluntary  giver, 
an  ever  present   necessity. 

As  is  true  of  the  Federal-State  relationship 
the  state-voluntary  agency  should  be  a  single 
contact  relationship.  A  multiple  contact  re- 
lationship between  these  is  extremely  costly 
for  the  State  Government  at  interest,  and  is 
not  always  conducive  to  tolerance  and  good 
will  between  the  state  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  any  political  subdivision.  Increased 
benefits  to  the  client  would  result  from  this 
integration  of  the  coordinated  activities  of 
the  several  agencies  concerned. 

As  Mr.  Shortley  told  us  last  year  at  Boston, 
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"The  solution  of  the  entire  problem  of 
services  to  blind  persons  will  really  be  in 
sight  when  we  have  a  strong  Federal  and 
state  service,  adequately  staffed  and  financed, 
an  equally  strong  national  private  agency,  and 
coordinated  private  agencies  in  each  state.  The 
Federal  and  state  agency  will  render  those 
services  that  can  be  provided  within  the 
comparatively  rigid  framework  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  agency  will  then  con- 
centrate upon  those  services  that  require 
maximum  flexibility  of  organizations.  For 
example,  the  government  agencies  can  pro- 
vide funds  for  training,  physical  restoration, 
maintenance  and  placement,  but  the  private 
agency  can  operate  facilities  such  as  work- 
shops, training  schools,  and  provide  surgical 
and   medical    treatment    in    emergency   situ- 


ations where  time  is  an  important  factor. 
Private  organizations  can  best  conduct  rec- 
reation programs  and  the  many  personalized 
friendly  morale  building  services  that  cannot 
be  specifically  written  into  Federal  and  state 
laws.  Federal  and  state  funds  can  pay  for 
many  services,  but  the  actual  services  may 
be  best  provided  by  private  agencies." 

And  what  of  the  voluntary,  self-operated 
agency  of  the  blind?  It  could  in  time  to 
come,  hold  the  balance  of  power  or  influence 
in  work  for  the  blind,  nationally. 

In  our  treatment  of  this  subject  our  think- 
ing has  been  restricted  to  agencies  for  the 
adult  blind  and  no  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  the  voluntary  agency  receiv- 
ing financial  support  from  its  State  Govern- 
ment and  the  agency  not  so  favored. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  ADJUSTMENT  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas 


The  most  concise  and  direct  answer, 
from  the  standpoint  of  administrators  of 
state  programs  for  the  blind,  to  the  question, 
"What  Constitutes  a  Good  Adjustment  Cen- 
ter?" would  probably  be  something  like  this. 
"A  good  adjustment  center  is  one  which 
effectively  carries  out  the  objectives  for  which 
it  was  established,  and  contributes  to  the 
more  complete  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons 
coming  under  its  influence."  In  other  words, 
a  center  is  a  good  center  if  it  gets  the  job 
done.  So  at  the  outset  we  are  confronted 
with  a  criteria  based  on  results  achieved  and 
our  experience  in  this  field  is  extremely 
meager.  Data  accumulated  by  federally  oper- 
ated facilities  for  blinded  military  personnel 
and,  more  recently,  by  several  civilian  cen- 
ters is  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  resulting  in  the  adoption,  at 
least  tentatively,  of  common  philosophies  and 
techniques  which  appear  valid  and  of  real 
u-se.  We  will  hear  more  later  this  evening 
about  results  achieved  with  the  help  of  the 
services  of  some  of  our  better  known  centers 
and  I  commend  this  type  of  evidence  to  you 
as  most  important.  But  the  newness  of  the 
center  movement  as  we  know  it  today  should 
prompt  only  provisional  acceptance  of  prin- 
ciples  and   procedures   until   more   adequate 


evidence  of  their  true  worth  is  apparent.  All 
of  us  experimenting  in  this  area  are  obligated 
to  make  known  and  pool  our  experiences  in 
the  interest  of  scientific  progress.  In  the 
meantime  if  results  seem  doubtful  or  diflB- 
cult  to  measure  we  can  take  courage  from 
Pasteur's  answer  to  a  critic  who  was  dubious 
as  to  the  value  of  the  infant  science  of 
bacteriology.  He  said,  "What  good  is  a  baby?" 
Every  science  must  pass  through  the  gradual 
stages  of  development  from  infancy  to  matur- 
ity before  its  full  worth  can  be  generally 
recognized.  The  Adjustment  Center  does  not 
constitute  a  new  science  in  itself  but  rather 
a  concentration  of  several  scientific  skills  on 
a  particular  set  of  problems.  The  problems 
are  of  great  magnitude  and  their  conquest 
is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  consider  with  you  at 
least  some  of  the  characteristics  of  existing 
center  programs  which  seem  to  be  valuable 
and  productive  of  desired  results.  In  passing 
we  may  also  note  certain  areas  where  addi- 
tional emphasis  is  indicated.  From  this  point 
on  I  will  use  the  term  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter instead  of  Adjustment  Center  to  indicate 
the  type  of  facility  which  is  becoming  more 
common  wherein  "diagnostic"  and  "adjust- 
ment"   services    are    combined.    The    Kansas 
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center  located  at  Topeka  is  of  this  type. 

Individuals  presenting  exceptional  prob- 
lems, usually  from  the  standpoints  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  planning  or  adjustment 
are  the  ones  to  benefit  most  by  rehabilitation 
center  services.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  indi- 
cated that  persons  whose  needs  can  be  ade- 
quately met  locally  be  sent  to  a  rehabilita- 
tion center  although  I  recognize  that  it  is 
sometimes  a  temptation  to  do  so.  The  services 
of  the  center  are  extensive  and  expensive 
and,  although  they  should  be  used  when- 
ever applicable,  they  can  be  reserved  for  the 
more  complex  problems  which  defy  satisfac- 
tory solution  otherwise. 

The  essentiality  of  an  individualized  ap- 
proach in  the  center  program  is  generally 
accepted.  Sufficient  case  information  should 
be  supplied  to  the  center  staff  prior  to  a  stu- 
dent's admission  to  clearly  indicate  at  least 
the  general  nature  of  the  problems  and  what 
it  is  hoped  will  be  achieved  by  the  center 
experience.  From  this  point  on  the  "student" 
remains  an  individual  with  his  own  particu- 
lar "prescription"  although  he  becomes  a 
part  of  the  group  or  "class."  His  individual- 
ity should  be  recognized  to  the  extent  that 
staff  attitudes  and  manners  toward  him  are 
consciously  geared  to  his  special  needs  and 
his  entire  schedule  is  consistent  with  his  phy- 
sical, emotional,  and  social  capacity. 

A  necessary  corollary  to  preserving  an  in- 
dividualized approach  is  the  keeping  of  com- 
plete case  records.  The  well  operated  center 
will  have  full  progress  and  observational 
notes  by  all  staff  members  including  reports 
on  staff  conferences  related  to  the  student 
and  a  complete  summary  report  at  the  end 
of  the  student's  stay  at  the  center. 

Adequate  case  diagnosis  is  the  cornerstone 
or  blueprint  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  all 
center  activity.  This  is  true  regardless  of 
the  type  of  problems  presented  by  the  stu- 
dent or  the  primary  reason  for  his  coming 
to  the  center.  It  is  most  important  in  the 
case  situations  where  vocational  planning  is 
blocked  by  an  absence  of  reliable  information 
concerning  work  interests  and  skills.  It  be- 
comes the  task  pf  the  center  staff  to  supply 
a  sufficient  variety  of  occupational  informa- 
tion and  experiences  to  enable  the  student 
to  make  a  judgment  as  to  his  areas  of  in- 
terest, while  at  the  same  time  evaluating  his 


performance  in  diverse  tasks  and  situations 
in  order  to  point  up  fields  of  probable  com- 
petence. 

Such  things  as  physical  condition  (with 
emphasis  on  the  eye  condition  and  prog- 
nosis) intelligence  level,  and  something  of 
the  student's  social  skills  and  attitudes  can 
usualy  be  determined  prior  to  his  coming 
to  the  center.  Very  early  in  the  center  pro- 
gram a  more  complete  exploration  of  the 
student  is  undertaken  including  an  analysis 
of  intelligence,  interests,  aptitudes,  motiva- 
tion, habit  patterns,  social  attitudes  and, 
where  indicated,  additional  medical  data  is 
secured.  The  ability  of  the  student  to  travel 
independently  is  determined;  his  manipu- 
lative ability;  his  social  skills  in  different 
settings;  his  accuracy  in  such  sensory  judg- 
ment trials  as  sound  localization;  tactile 
discrimination,  odor  identification,  and  judg- 
ments of  distances,  volumes,  temperatures, 
forms,  weights,  and  lengths.  Information 
gained  at  this  stage  is  to  be  regarded  as 
inconclusive  and  only  indicative  of  certain 
strengths,  weaknesses  and  characteristics  to 
be  further  verified  and  enlarged  upon  as 
the  course  progresses. 

Following  the  initial  week  devoted  primar- 
ily to  evaluatory  activities  the  student's  in- 
dividual schedule  is  usually  worked  out  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  areas  of  interest  uncovered, 
and  areas  needing  correction  and  strengthen- 
ing. A  replanning  of  schedules  each  success- 
ive ten  days  or  two  weeks  is  good  practice 
utilizing  newly  found   information. 

For  the  student  attending  the  center  for 
the  piupose  of  vocational  diagnosis  the  sched- 
ule should  be  rather  heavily  weighted  with 
work  tryouts,  job  samples,  and  exposure  to 
occupational  information  through  reading, 
talks  by  employers  and  labor  personnel,  field 
trips,  and  counseling  interviews.  Job  samples 
should  be  as  realistic  as  possible  and  reflect 
actual  work  operations.  So  far  as  possible 
basic  skills  applicable  to  a  number  of  speci- 
fic jobs  should  be  used. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  close  observa- 
tion by  the  staff  to  note  not  only  performance, 
speed  and  accuracy  on  various  operations  but 
also  attitude  toward  the  job,  organization  of 
work,  economy  of  movement,  and  in  general 
the  total  approach  to  the  task,  is  important. 
The  student  participates  in  samples  and  try- 
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outs  in  one  field  after  another  until  the 
combined  experience  of  the  student  and  the 
staff  results  in  an  indication  of  vocational 
areas  offering  the  greatest  probability  of 
satisfaction  and  success. 

Nearly  all  individuals  who  attend  rehabili- 
tation centers  for  the  blind  are  known  to  a 
counselor,  case  worker,  home  teacher,  or 
other  organization  representative  prior  to 
coming  to  the  center  and  will  be  again  fol- 
lowing the  center  experience.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  this  relationship  should  be  maintained 
as  far  as  possible  during  the  student's  center 
attendance  and  the  center  staff  should  re- 
frain from  long  term  case  planning  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent. It  is  necessary  for  center  personnel 
to  register  approval  and  disapproval  on  speci- 
fic matters  to  the  student  and  even  express 
genuine  praise  for  a  job  well  done.  It  seems 
better  to  me,  however,  for  the  center  staff  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  in 
detail  to  the  permanent  worker  rather  than 
assume  responsibility  for  planning  projected 
beyond  the  center  course.  Recommendations 
will  usually  include  "aftercare"  services  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  center  services  and 
may  be  participated  in  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  staff  of  the  center. 

Adjustment  services  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  completely  apart  from  diagnostic  activities 
because  both  should  become  operative  on  the 
first  day  of  the  center  class  if  not  prior  to 
that  time.  For  our  cursory  consideration  here 
we  will  touch  in  a  general  way  on  the  most 
common  techniques  applied  by  centers  in 
offering  adjustment  services. 

Although  individuals  are  properly  accepted 
at  centers  for  adjustment  services  without 
vocational  planning  being  a  factor,  the  need 
for  so-called,  "adjustment"  services  becomes 
doubly  important  if  subsequent  employment 
is  the  objective.  We  all  recognize  from  our 
own  experience  that  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful a  worker  must  not  only  have  the  tech- 
nical skill  to  perform  his  job  but  he  must 
be  sufficiently  acceptable  socially  to  get  along 
with  his  employer  and  fellow  workers.  Studies 
along  this  line  concerned  with  nonhandi- 
capped  workers  support  this  fact.  It  becomes 
of  vital  importance  to  us,  therefore,  who  are 
concerned  with  the  assimilation  of  blind 
persons  into  the  social  scene  to  the  maximum 


extent  possible,  to  apply  our  best  skill  in 
conditioning  our  clients  to  conform  satis- 
factorily. 

The  term  "orientation"  is  used  quite  gen- 
erally in  connection  ^vith  this  area  of  activ- 
ity. Used  in  the  broad  sense  to  indicate  an 
awareness  of  one's  relative  position  with  ref- 
erence to  his  environment,  both  social  and 
physical,  and  with  the  implication  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  self-understanding  I 
think  the  term  is  good  and  applicable  to 
a  large  part  of  our  activities  designed  to 
promote  better  "adjustment." 

Most  centers  devote  attention,  (anticipat- 
ing a  wide  variation  in  achievement)  to  phy- 
sical mobility  with  a  cane,  a  guide  dog,  or 
human  guide;  personal  grooming;  house- 
keeping; table  etiquette;  use  of  he  telephone, 
typewriter  and  electronic  devices;  script  writ- 
ing; braille;  shopping  and  handling  of  money; 
posture;  elementary  social  graces;  and  the 
conducting  of  simple  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. Tools  and  aids  available  to  the  blind 
are  introduced.  Group  discussions  are  held 
regularly  and  situational  dramatic  skits  are 
acted  out  by  the  students  and  staff.  Crafts 
are  taught  to  serve  as  avocational  pursuits 
or  sources  of  small  earnings.  General  infor- 
mation is  supplied  through  field  trips  to 
points  of  interest,  and  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent events.  Educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance, work  therapy,  and  physical  condition- 
ing are  included.  An  active  recreation  pro- 
gram in  which  the  students  participate  in 
planning  is  an  essential  part  of  the  adjust- 
ment procedure  and  should  encompass  the 
community  as  a  Avhole  rather  than  remain 
an  intramural  activity. 

Personal  counseling  as  a  prominent  part 
of  an  adjustment  service  program  should 
help  the  student  accept  himself  as  he  is 
and  in  relation  to  the  people  and  world 
about  him.  It  should  stimulate  him  to 
achieve  and  strive  to  break  down  improper 
conceptions  and  shackling  prejudices.  The 
most  skilled  and  practical  professional  help 
should  be  used  to  assist  in  this  area  and 
center  personnel  should  not  undertake  work 
beyond  their  competence. 

A  center  program  that  looks  too  much 
within  itself  for  answers  to  the  perplexing 
problems  confronted  is  restricting  its  ef- 
fectiveness   tremendously.    The    resources    of 
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the  community  are  usually  available  for  the 
tapping  and  the  fields  of  medicine,  psychiatry, 
psychology  and  social  work,  as  well  as  other 
scientific  disciplines  have  much  to  enrich 
our  programs.  Business,  industry,  labor,  and 
civic  organizations  also  should  be  "used"  to  an 
increasing  extent  to  add  reality  to  our  activi- 
ties. 

A  prime  prerequisite  to  a  good  center  pro- 
gram is,  of  course,  a  competent  staff  in  ade- 
quate numbers.  In  our  Topeka  center  we  have 
a  full  time  professional  staff  of  three  people 
including  a  chief  instructor  with  a  back- 
ground of  training  in  psychology;  an  instruc- 
tor with  a  degree  in  industrial  arts  from 
a  school  of  engineering;  and  a  registered 
occupational  therapist.  Vocational  coimsel- 
ing  is  provided  by  the  staff  counselors  of  the 
agency,  and  part  time  medical,  psychiatric 
and  psychological  help  is  arranged  for.  The 
student  load  at  the  Topeka  center  has  never 
exceeded  eight  and  the  average  class  tenure 
is  six  weeks. 

The  length  of  a  given  student's  stay  at  a 
center  should  be  determined,  in  my  opinion, 
according  to  his  individual  need.  There 
seems  to  be  no  justification  for  keeping  a 
well  adjusted  young  man  in  need  of  voca- 
tional diagnosis  only  for  a  period  longer  than 
it  takes  to  arrive  at  the  missing  answers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  cases  of  serious  malad- 
justment and  extreme  dependence  should 
not  be  sent  home  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
simply  bcause  that  is  the  agreed  upon  prac- 
tice. Additional  experience  and  research 
should  throw  more  light  on  this  as  well  as 
many  other  debatable  questions. 

My  time  is  rapidly  running  out  but  I  feel 
I  must  say  a  word  on  a  subject  related  to 
rehabilitation  centers  that  I  believe  should 
receive  our  serious  consideration.  That  is 
the  matter  of  the  number  of  such  facilities 


required  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
need.  I  have  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
sounder  plan  to  approach  this  new  movement 
with  intelligence  as  well  as  enthusiasm  and 
establish  only  enough  centers  to  meet  recog- 
nized needs  presently  existing  and  felt  to  be 
of  a  continuing  nature.  Regional  centers  used 
by  groups  of  states  could  afford  to  offer  a 
higher  quality  of  service  than  individual  state 
facilities  and  much  unnecessary  duplication 
of  expense  and  effort  could  be  avoided.  I 
believe  participating  states  should  have  a 
voice  in  policy  formulation  with  relation  to 
the  regional  centers  and  the  development 
of  the  center  program  should  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  region. 

None  of  us  expect  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters to  accomplish  superhuman  results.  We 
recognize  that  persons  entering  the  center 
have  unusual  problems  which  may  have  been 
developed  and  entrenched  through  years  of 
unwholesome  conditioning.  We  ca7i  look  to 
the  center,  however,  for  added  insight  into 
the  problems  and  abilities  of  individuals;  a 
reorientation  to  a  more  acceptable  and  sat- 
isfying mode  of  living;  and  suggestions  for 
future  planning.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a 
good  aftercare  program  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized to  insure  the  retention  of  ground 
gained  and  the  continuation  of  progress 
started  at  the  center. 

Finally,  we  can  return  to  the  original 
premise  that  a  good  rehabilitation  center  is 
one  that  accomplishes  the  desired  results.  The 
outlook  seems  encouraging  but  the  future 
will  provide  a  better  perspective  for  our 
judgment.  For  the  present  it  is  probably 
enough  to  know  that  the  center  movement 
represents  an  effort  to  extend  a  higher 
quality  of  service  to  a  larger  number  of 
our  blind  citizens. 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  PREVOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  CENTERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HARRY  E.  SIMMONS 
Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  adjustment  and  prevocational  cen- 
ter for  the  blind  is  indeed  an  expensive  ven- 
ture. The  only  realistic  justification  of  such 


large  expenditures  must  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  individuals  rehabilitated  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  at  the  cen- 
ter in  relation  to  the  eventual  vocational  re- 
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habilitation  of  clients  completing  the  courses 
offered  by  a  center  program.  A  study  of  our 
own  program  at  Holly  Hill,  Florida  reveals 
that  the  per  diem  cost  for  each  client  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950  was 
$12.84  2nd  this  approaches  the  average  per 
diem  cost  of  hospitalization  in   this  state. 

As  the  basic  background  for  this  paper 
I  requested  Mr.  E.  J.  Manderfield,  North 
Florida  Area  Supervisor  and  former  Guidance 
and  Testing  Specialist,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Ely, 
present  Guidance  and  Testing  Specialist,  to 
study  the  complete  files  of  182  clients  that 
had  attended  Holly  Hill  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1949.  From  this  study  they 
prepared  a  statistical  report  which  I  bring 
with  me  today  as  the  basis  of  this  paper. 
Without  their  assistance  I  would  have  been 
totally  unable  to  offer  you  a  factual  presenta- 
tion. 

Of  the  182  cases  studied,  87  were  refeired 
from  our  South  Florida  Area  Office  and  95 
cases  were  referred  from  the  North  Florida 
Area  Office.  The  cases  were  first  analyzed 
and  divided  into  A,  B  and  C  groups  to 
designate  the  degree  of  difficulties  that  the 
students  presented  and  these  categories  were 
based  mainly  on  Rehabilitation  Service  Ser- 
ies #88  of  Staff  Development  Aids  #7  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  Dabelstein  of  the  O.  V.  R. 
in  March  1949.  In  this  valuable  brochure 
Mr.  Dabelstein  discusses  adjustment  and  pre- 
vocational  training  for  the  blind  and  ap- 
pears to  divide  the  group  into  three  general 
categories:  First,  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment. Second,  orientation  and  travel  train- 
ing. Third,  development  of  basic  skills.  This 
rather  broad  grouping  was  also  endorsed  by 
our  late  friend  Mr.  Terry  Foster  of  the  O. 
V.  R.  staff.  Thus,  clients  falling  into  Group 
A  represent  difficult  cases  of  above  average 
maladjustment  and  having  no  vocational  diag- 
nosis and  no  development  of  basic  skills; 
Group  B  represents  those  of  average  diffi- 
culty whose  adjustments  are  fair,  but  who 
lack  development  of  basic  skills  and  have 
not  had  compete  vocational  diagnosis;  Group 
C  represents  clients  offering  just  average  prob- 
lems, possessing  fair  adjustment  levels,  with 
necessary  basic  skills,  but  in  need  of  vo- 
cational diagnosis  and  some  further  train- 
ing. 

Of  the   182  clients  made  the  basis  of  this 


study,  89  fell  into  Group  A;  55  into  Group 
B;  and  only  38  into  Group  C.  It,  therefore, 
can  be  seen  that  the  referrals  to  our  center 
were  predominantly  cases  offering  difficult 
problems  to  the  counselors  in  the  field. 

The  cases  studied  were  also  divided  into 
two  groups — X  and  Y;  X  representing  the 
totally  blind  or  those  meeting  the  accepted 
definition  of  blindness;  Y  representing  those 
clients  of  severe  visual  disability  that  because 
of  psychological  reasons  had  to  be  served 
as  blind  individuals.  Of  the  182  cases  studied, 
154  fell  into  Class  X  and  only  28  into  Class 
Y. 

With  reference  to  age,  20  of  the  total 
group  were  between  16  and  20  years  of 
age, 

49  were  between  20  and  30, 

35  were  between  30  and  40, 

38  were  between  40  and  50,  and 

40  were  50  years  of  age  and  over. 

Thus  we  find  the  largest  single  group  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  30. 

With  reference  to  sex,  125  of  the  total  group 
were  males  and  57  were  females.  Although 
we  find  that  males  were  predominant  in  at- 
tendance at  our  center,  the  probability  is 
that  in  any  potentially  employable  group  the 
ratio  would  undoubtedly  be  more  nearly 
equal. 

In  attempting  to  study  the  length  of  at- 
tendance at  the  Center,  I  am  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  courses  was 
changed  from  two  weeks  to  six  weeks  during 
the  period  under  study,  and  furthermore, 
during  the  six  weeks  course  many  students 
are  sent  home  at  the  conclusion  of  two 
^veeks  because  vocational  diagnosis  was  the 
only  needed  service.  Of  the  total  group,  88 
attended  for  two  weeks  and  94  completed 
the  full  course  of  six  weeks  training.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  attendance  record  corre- 
lates closely  with  our  groups  of  cases  rated 
on  the  difficulty  of  problems  presented,  as 
outlined  earlier  in  this  paper. 

An  analysis  of  students  from  the  stand- 
point of  education  reveals  that  29  had  com- 
pleted fewer  than  four  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation, 64  had  completed  between  five  and 
six  years  of  education,  65  had  completed  from 
nine  to  twelve,  and  24  had  completed  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  years. 
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Sixty  of  the  clients  had  no  employment 
history  prior  to  attending  the  Center  and 
122  had  some  employment  experience  before 
attending  the  center  either  as  sighted  or  blind 
individuals.  The  personnel  at  our  center 
determined  on  the  basis  of  their  observation 
and  records,  that  of  the  total  group  143  were 
feasible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  39 
were  non-feasible. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  study 
and  the  meat  of  it,  of  course,  is  the  present 
status  of  our  clients  who  completed  train- 
ing at  the  Center.  For  reasons  of  simplicity 
in  presenting  this  picture,  I  am  utilizing  the 
status  codes  of  the  O.  V.  R. 

Of  the  182  clients  I  find  presently  that: 


4  are  in 

15  are  in 

3  are  in 

0  are  in 

4  are  in 

16  are  in 

1  is   in 
3  are  in 

15  are  in 

91  are  in 

11  are  in 

1  is   in 

7  are  in 


status  o 

status  1 

status  2 

status  3 

status  4 

status  5 

status  6 

status  7 

status  8 

status  12 

status  13 

status  14 

status  15,  and 


11  are  now  classified  as  clients  of  the  Non 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  this 
agency.  The  present  status  of  these  cases  is 
very  significant  in  my  opinion.  Of  primary 
importance,  91  of  the  total  group  of  182 
have  already  been  closed  as  rehabilitated.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  those  clients 
now  in  status  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  will  also 
be  successfully  closed  and,  therefore,  27  more 
approved  closures  will  be  added  resulting 
in  a  total  of  118  vocational  rehabilitations 
from  the  group  of  182  under  study.  This  is 
of  major  significance  when  we  consider  that 
89  of  the  total  group  were  evaluated  as  cases 
presenting  unusually  difficult  problems  prior 
to  attending  the  center  for  adjustment  and 
pre-vocational  services. 


It  is  furthermore  noted  that  30  cases  are 
now  closed  in  status  13,  14,  15  and  non-voca- 
tional rehabilitation  status.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  as  a  result  of  the  center's  work,  these 
cases  represent  a  good  proportion  of  the  39 
declared  non-feasible  and  thus  indicates  the 
value  of  the  program  in  preventing  case 
service  expenditures.  It  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  four  of  the  cases  are 
in  status  o  and  this  indicates  that  new  pro- 
cedures in  follow-up  must  be  established. 

Of  the  91  cases  closed  as  rehabilitated  we 
find  the  employment  objective  as  follows:  1 
in  Professional;  14  in  Managerial  and  Official; 
3  in  Domestic  Services;  6  in  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture and  Kindred;  7  in  Housewives;  22 
in  Vending  Stands;  7  in  Skilled  Workshops; 
11  in  Semi-skilled  Workshops;  5  in  Skilled 
and  15  in  Semi-skilled.  This  represents  a  good 
cross  section  of  occupational  objectives  and 
indicates  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  clients' 
total  resources. 

I  do  believe  that  this  study  definitely  in- 
dicates that  services  as  offered  at  an  adequate 
adjustment  and  pre-vocational  center  are  not 
only  highly  effective,  but  also  almost  neces- 
sary to  achieve  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
selected  cases.  Off  hand  I  can  recall  at  least 
10  clients  among  this  group  being  analyzed 
that  I  sincerely  believe  would  never  have 
achieved  satisfactory  adjustment  in  suitable 
employment  without  the  intense  individual 
training  offered  by  our  center.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  improved  techniques 
will  reduce  the  per  diem  cost  of  the  center 
considerably  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
but  it  will  always  be  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion in  terms  of  money  spent.  In  terms  of 
clients  salvaged  from  an  apparent  non-feas- 
ible classification,  it  represents  an  economy 
in  human  resources.  I  can  safely  state  that 
our  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  would 
view  with  alarm  any  hint  of  curtailment  of 
the  center's  services,  and  this  agency  feels 
that  the  adjustment  center  is  an  integral  and 
necessary  unit  in  the  total  rehabilitation  pic- 
ture. 
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ADJUSTMENT  TRAINING  IN  ARKANSAS 

ORELLA  DOWNEY 

Supervisor,  Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


A  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  the  Ad- 
justment Center  for  the  Blind  was  initiated 
by  the  Little  Rock  Lions'  Club.  This  was 
the  climax  of  the  realization  for  the  need 
of  some  type  of  adjustment  training  for  our 
newly  blinded  citizens,  in  order  to  speed  their 
return  to  a  normal  active  life.  The  task  of 
establishing  this  Center  was  the  special  work 
of  the  Sight  Conservation  Cornmittee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Roy  Kumpe,  Managing 
Director  of  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind.  The  Center  is  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  Arkansas  through  an  annual  "Be 
Thankful  You  Can  See"  seal  sale  each  Nov- 
ember. It  was  officially  opened  March  3, 
1947  and  is  operated  by  the  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  a  private,  non-profit 
agency  which  operates  the  Vending  Stand 
and  Business  Enterprise  Program,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division.  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare aided  by  assigning  one  of  their  home 
teachers  to  the  Center,  as  an  instructor  in 
braille,  typing,  and  handicrafts.  The  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  contributed  by  financ- 
ing and  approving  for  training  those  blinded, 
who  had  previously  not  been  feasible  for 
employment  without  adjustment  to  blind- 
ness. 

Our  growth  has  been  slow  and  we  have 
profited  much  by  our  experiences.  First,  our 
desire  to  train  the  individual  in  as  normal 
a  setting  as  possible,  is  met  by  the  smallness 
of  the  group  with  which  we  work  at  one 
time.  Our  physical  facilities  will  accomodate 
eighteen  people,  but  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  individual  with  our  staff  of 
four  regular  instructors  and  three  part-time 
counselors,  we  have  found  that  our  best  capa- 
city crowd  should  not  exceed  twelve  at  any 
one   time. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  the  Center  is 
that  of  a  large  family,  and  the  routine  is 
much  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
seven  hours  of  constructive  activities  in  which 
the  trainees  participate  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  each  day. 


Our  plant  consists  of  the  main  building, 
the  woodworking  shop,  the  cane  shop,  and 
the  grounds.  The  main  building  houses  the 
living  quarters  of  the  trainees  on  the  second 
floor,  while  the  first  floor  consists  of  the 
office,  main  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
preparation  room,  classroom,  and  living 
quarters  of  the  supervisor. 

In  the  dining  room,  each  meal  is  a  prac- 
tice meal  in  which  the  individual's  table 
etiquette  is  observed  and  corrections  made 
privately.  He  is  aware  that  the  dining  room 
is  a  testing  and  proving  ground  where  he 
can  learn  and  practice  proper  eating  habits. 
He  learns  the  proper  silver  for  various  foods, 
and  how  to  go  about  eating  foods  which  are 
difficult  to  handle.  Upon  leaving  the  Center, 
he  feels  at  ease  at  the  table  because  he  knows 
his  faults  have  been  pointed  out  to  him  and 
he  has  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  the 
necessary  corrections. 

Training  in  laundry  work  is  taken  one 
day  a  week  for  two  consecutive  weeks,  where 
he  learns  to  operate  the  equipment  and 
thus  adds  another  activity  to  his  list  of  ex- 
periences. Two  other  trainees  are  assigned 
simultaneously  to  the  kitchen  for  an  ex- 
perience new  to  many — that  of  washing  and 
drying  the  dishes. 

The  classroom  has  many  activities,  includ- 
ing classes  in  braille  and  typing  each  day, 
while  other  activities  are  engaged  in  from 
one  to  three  times  a  week.  In  addition  to 
braille  and  typing,  instruction  is  given  in 
long  hand,  leathercraft,  tile  and  wooden 
beadcraft,  weaving,  macliine  sewing  for  the 
women,  and  various  handicrafts  including 
mats,  doilies,  knitting  and  sewing  bags,  pin 
cushions  of  looper  clips,  crocheting,  knitting, 
etc.  Instruction  is  given  in  organized  play 
for  recreation  such  as  bingo,  a  variety  of 
card  games,  dominos,  and  checkers.  Throtigh 
the  cooperation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a 
Men's  Bible  Class  from  a  local  church,  the 
men  enjoy  a  swim  once  a  week  at  the  pool. 

In  the  woodworking  shop,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  carpentry — the  primary  pur- 
pose being  to  get  the  feel  of  handling  power 
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machinery,  to  restore  confidence,  and  to  de- 
velop dexterity.  Each  individual  begins  and 
completes  small  articles,  such  as  tie  racks, 
book  ends,  and  boudoir  lamps.  In  groups 
of  two  or  more,  larger  articles  such  as  end 
tables,  flower  trellises,  and  picnic  tables  have 
been  made  satisfactorily.  This  shop  also 
houses  the  ceramics  department  where  prac- 
tically all  work  is  done  free  hand,  as  an  aid 
to  self  expression,  visualization  and  coordina- 
tion. Glazing  and  firing  are  also  done  in 
the  shop,  and  the  individual  has  his  work 
of  art  to  take  home  to  his  family.  There  are 
activities  in  plastics,  metal,  and  plaster  model- 
ing to  further  the  development  of  touch  and 
visualization. 

In  the  cane  shop  actual  experience,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  is  gained  in 
re-caning  chairs,  brought  in  by  outside  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  have  the  work  done.  Here 
they  are  confronted  with  many  problems  they 
would  encounter  were  they  to  engage  in  can- 
ing as  a  livelihood,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
upon  completion  of  their  course  at  the 
Center.  Rubber  mats  and  basketry  are  also 
made  in  this  department. 

On  the  grounds,  the  beginner  is  given 
initial  instruction  in  straight-line  travel,  the 
proper  use  of  the  cane,  and  correction  of  de- 
fects in  posture.  Training  in  facial  vision  is 
given  on  the  object  perception  course.  Sound 
depth  is  further  developed  by  use  of  the 
archery  range  and  it  is  also  a  contributor 
towards  organized  play  and  sportsmanship. 
After  satisfactory  completion  of  orientation 
and  travel  in  the  buildings  and  on  the 
grounds,  the  trainee  is  then  given  supervised 
travel  in  the  downtown  shopping  district. 
Here,  he  learns  to  cope  with  confusing  noises, 
to  rely  upon  himself  for  his  directions,  and 
to  overcome  any  timidity  he  might  have  to- 
ward asking  help  of  others  in  crossing  a  busy 
thoroughfare.  When  he  feels  secure  and  thinks 
he  can  make  the  trip  alone,  he  is  given  a 
short  assignment,  arid  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  that  trip,  his  assignments 
grow  in  length  until  he  is  traveling  anywhere 
he  wishes  to  go  within  the  city. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Vending  Stand 
Program,  we  offer  stand  observation  the 
latter  part  of  the  adjustment  training  course. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  not  to  encourage  them 
to  be  stand  operators,  but   to  observe,   first 


hand,  other  blind  individuals  working  in 
normal  positions.  Again  travel  experience  is 
brought  into  the  picture,  as  the  trainee 
travels  to  any  one  of  the  twelve  stands  in 
Little  Rock  unaccompanied,  often  making 
transfers  from  one  street  bus  to  another  at 
designated  transfer  points. 

What  are  the  requirements  for  enrollment 
at  the  Center?  We  have  accepted  trainees, 
not  only  from  Arkansas,  but  from  neighbor- 
ing states.  These  were  approved  by  the  re- 
habilitating agency  of  that  state  or  the 
Veterans  Administration.  At  present,  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  governing  board  to  make  the 
Center  a  regional  Center.  Upon  enrollment, 
the  agency  sponsoring  the  trainee  supplies 
us  with  a  copy  of  the  general  medical  and 
eye  report,  together  with  a  summary  or  a 
copy  of  the  survey  report,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  familiar  with  his  social  background. 
He  is  assigned  to  the  Center  for  a  minimum 
of  seventeen  weeks,  and  longer  in  exceptional 
cases.  He  must  be  a  resident  of  the  Center 
during  his  training  period.  The  entire  plant 
is  open  at  all  times,  to  everyone,  in  order  that 
the  trainee  does  not  feel  restricted  about  his 
movements,  thereby  feeling  as  free  as  he 
would  in  his  own  home.  During  this  time  he 
learns  five  important  habits: 

1.  To  rely  upon  himself  for  his  casual 
needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  free  of  over- 
protection  by  his  family  and  friends. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  living  in  neat  sur- 
roundings by  making  his  bed  and  caring  for 
his  clothing. 

3.  Identify  and  combine  wearing  apparel  of 
harmonizing   colors. 

4.  To  live  with  people  and  to  be  con- 
siderate of  others  rather  than  be  self  centered. 

5.  To  be  systematic  about  his  daily  routine 
and  to  fit  into  a  group  either  in  work  or 
play. 

Blind  mannerisms  are  weeded  out  and  the 
trainee  is  motivated  to  the  extent  that  he 
realizes  that  he  has  them  and  wants  to  dis- 
card them.  Such  items  as  personal  grooming, 
table  etiquette,  and  daily  living  are  brought 
before  the  group  in  a  general  discussion 
period  once  each  week.  These  are  discussed 
individually  in  private  conferences,  at  which 
times  the  needs  of  the  individual  are  re- 
viewed, and  plans  are  made  with  him  as  to 
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how  he  can  best  overcome  his  particular 
problem.  Coinciding  with  this  restoration  of 
confidence  in  himself,  an  effort  is  also  made 
to  help  him  realize  his  limitations  due  to 
the  loss  of  sight,  to  increase  visualization,  co- 
ordination and  dexterity,  and  to  form  work 
habits  that  will  be  lasting. 

Upon  enrolling  at  the  Center,  a  trainee 
is  observed  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
until  he  begins  to  be  familiar  with  his  sur- 
roundings and  feels  at  ease.  Then  his  strong 
points  and  short  comings  are  taken  into  ac- 
count and  recorded  in  an  analysis  report. 
Each  day,  each  instructor  makes  a  notation 
of  work  done  by  the  trainee  in  each  activity 
under  his  or  her  supervision  with  regard  to 
accepting  help,  attitude  toward  handicap,  his 
ability  to  grasp  and  present  new  ideas,  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  the  speed  in  which 
it  was  accomplished.  These  reports  are  turned 
in  to  the  supervisor  at  the  end  of  each  week 
and  are  compiled  into  a  monthly  progress 
report  which  is  sent  to  the  trainee's  counselor. 

Since  the  opening  of  our  Center,  we  have 
had  approximately  125  men  and  women  to 
participate  in  our  training  program.  We 
did  not  expect  to  meet  with  success  each 
time,  and  in  many  instances  there  was  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  counselors,  that  some  of 
the  clients  brought  to  the  Center  would 
ever  be  employable.  However,  after  pre- 
vocational  development,  in  a  goodly  number 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  Statistics 
at  the  Center  show  that  sixty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  former  trainees  are  employed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adjustment  training  course,  where 
thirty-three  per  cent  have  never  been  em- 
ployed. Picking  at  random,  I  shall  tell  you 
about  three  people,  who  when  brought  to 
the  Center,  raised  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
their  counselors  as  to  whether  they  would 
ever  be  employable. 

One,  a  man  of  fifty,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  blindness,  is  a  polio  victim  and  walked 
with  the  aid  of  crutches.  His  academic  work 
was  only  a  few  hours  short  of  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  yet  he  thought  negatively  of  his 
ability  to  travel  up  and  down  steps  and  was 
still  in  a  state  of  nervous  frustration  over  the 
loss  of  his  sight.  Reluctantly,  he  decided  to 
try,  and  with  much  effort  he  began  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  find  himself.  His  suc- 
cess with  braille,  made  it  possible  for  him  to 


make  his  notes,  and  at  present  he  is  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  history  in  one  of  our  high 
schools  for  the  sighted. 

Another,  a  man  of  forty,  who  had  never 
worked  in  industry  but  had  always  lived  on 
the  family  farm  with  no  regard  to  time  or 
the  requirements  of  public  employment,  no 
thought  to  personal  grooming,  and  no  plans 
for  the  future.  After  four  months'  supervision 
in  personal  grooming,  and  the  development 
of  dexterity  and  coordination  as  well  as  work 
habits,  he  was  placed  in  industrial  employ- 
ment. This  was  in  a  different  town  from  his 
family,  therefore  he  relied  upon  himself.  He 
is  now  earning  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty 
dollars  per  week  on  a  production  basis.  He 
has  since  married  and  has  established  a  home. 

The  third,  and  last  whom  I  shall  mention, 
is  a  girl  of  31.  She  had  been  in  a  weakened 
physical  condition  and  her  eyesight  had  been 
drastically  impaired  due  to  a  prolonged  im- 
proper diet.  On  a  cosmetic  basis,  she  was  in 
need  of  plastic  surgery  on  her  nose.  Her 
weight — 85  pounds.  Her  formal  education 
consisted  of  forty-five  days,  and  the  rest  w:'S 
acquired  casually  in  the  home.  With  medical 
attention  provided  by  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  constant  supervision  of  diet,  she  be- 
gan to  gain  weight,  take  on  a  cheerful  attitude, 
renewed  her  interest  in  training  and  looked 
forward  to  becoming  self  supporting.  After 
three  months'  training,  plastic  surgery  was 
performed  and  she  emerged  a  new  person 
physically  and  mentally.  With  two  additional 
months'  adjustment  training  she  wanted  to 
try  vending  stand  operation.  With  some  doubt 
as  to  her  physical  condition  permitting  such 
an  undertaking,  she  was  allowed  to  try.  Today 
she  is  managing  a  stand  in  an  office  building, 
is  active  in  church  activities,  and  has  taken 
her  place  in  the  social  life  of  people  her 
age.  Her  weight  is  normal,  at  present,  for 
her  height. 

We  have  learned  many  lessons  since  our 
opening  in  1947.  We  have  found  that  the 
cost  of  adjustment  training  is  much  greater 
than  we  had  anticipated.  Our  records  show 
that  on  a  very  moderate  basis,  the  cost  has 
been  double  the  amount  paid  by  a  rehabilita- 
tion agency,  therefore,  we  could  not  operate 
without  the  sponsorship  of  the  Lions  of 
Arkansas.  We  have  learned  that  we  do  not 
have  as  many  blind  in  our  state  who  are  re- 
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habilitation  material,  therefore  the  number 
of  trainees  we  are  getting  has  not  been  what 
we  had  anticipated.  So  far,  we  can  only  have 
those  for  whom  the  state  will  pay,  and  ^ve  are 
inviting  other  states  who  do  not  have  similar 
Cen  ers,  to  share  in  our  training  program. 
Our  age  bracket  has  expanded,  and  the  length 
of  employment  increased,  which  means  there 


will  be  more  blindness.  It  is  our  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  work  out  some  plan  of 
financing,  that  this  group  of  people  who  will 
not  be  feasible  for  employment,  and  cases 
who  live  out  of  reach  of  a  home  teacher,  can 
be  given  the  benefits  of  this  training  in  order 
that  they  may  live  a  richer,  more  satisfying 
life. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING  OF  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  B.  STEPHENS 
Psychologist,  Counselor  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


The  purpose  of  the  psychological  testing 
o  the  blind  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
tesang  of  the  sighted.  The  psychological  test 
is  an  evaluation  of  the  behavior  of  an  in- 
dividual for  the  primary  purpose  of  pre- 
dicting what  his  behavior  will  be  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  scientific,  standardized  evalua- 
tion designed  to  replace  opinionated  interpre- 
tation anci  subjective  judgment.  Its  import- 
anpe  lies  in  its  contribution  of  information 
t^at  can  be  secured  by  no  other  means  con- 
cern; g  the  subject — supplemental  informa- 
tion used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  case  history 
of  the  subject.  The  psychological  examination 
standing  alone  is  certainly  an  important 
source  of  information  about  a  subject,  but  it 
assumes  a  role  of  maximum  importance  when 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  subject's  past 
record  of  behavior. 

In  a  rehabilitation  program,  the  psychologi- 
cal examination  supplies  three  basic  sets  of 
information  about  an  individual.  First,  it 
indicates  what  activities  the  subject  is  able 
actively  and  efficiently  to  engage  in.  To 
supply  this  information  the  psychologist  needs 
some  measure  of  general  mental  ability.  From 
this  measure,  usually  referred  to  as  mental 
age  or  I.Q.,  the  psychologist  is  able  to  infer 
a  general  level  of  functioning  ability  of  the 
subject.  This  inference  may  take  the  negative 
form,  for  example  it  excludes  professional  or 
highly  intellectual  activities  for  people  of 
below-average  intellectual  capacity,  and  in- 
dicates instead  unskilled  work  of  a  repetitious 
nature.  In  addition,  some  method  of  per- 
sonality appraisal  should  be  employed.  The 
extent  of  the  subject's  emotional  maturity,  his 
social  contacts,  his  reaction  to  other  people 
and  to  himself,  and   his  general   adjustment 


to  his  environment,  tend  to  dictate  the  type 
of  activity  in  which  the  subject  will  be 
motivated    to   engage. 

From  this  point  on  the  subject  becomes  an 
individual  case,  and,  with  his  own  possibili- 
ties in  mind,  achievement  and  ability  tests 
are  administered  to  him.  These  examinations 
not  only  record  what  the  subject  is  able  to  do 
at  present  but,  of  equal  importance,  what  he 
is  unable  to  do. 

The  second  basic  set  of  information  is  an 
indication  of  what  the  subject  wants  to  do. 
Through  the  use  of  one  of  the  existing  stand- 
ardized occupational  interest  records  we  get 
a  statement  of  the  subject's  own  opinion  of 
the  kinds  of  work  in  which  he  is  interested. 
This  kind  of  inventory  forces  the  subject  to 
compare  many  kinds  of  activities  and  evalu- 
ates the  strength  of  his  interest  in  various 
occupational  fields.  The  successful  placement 
of  a  client,  after  all,  depends  as  much  upon 
his  interest  as  it  does  upon  his  ability. 

Third,  the  psychological  examination  indi- 
cates what  the  subject  can  learn  to  do.  If  the 
subject  is  unable  to  engage  in  any  productive 
activity,  or  if  he  has  no  past  employment  rec- 
ord, it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  what 
he  can  learn  to  do.  Here  his  level  of  intelli- 
gence, his  personality  adjustment,  and  his 
occupational  preferences  are  important,  for 
they  indicate  the  fields  in  which  he  should 
be  tested  for  aptitude.  The  aptitude  tests  will 
predict  quality  of  performance  in  these  fields. 
The  intelligence  test  is,  for  example,  in  effect 
a  scholastic  aptitude  test,  for  those  people 
who  rank  high  on  intelligence  tests  will  tend 
to  excel  in  scholastic  achievement. 

The  psychological  examination  supplies 
these  three  basic  sets  of  information  abotit 
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any  individual,  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
visual  handicap.  The  main  problem  which 
arises  in  the  testing  of  the  blind  is  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  blind  of  tests  which  were 
designed  for  the  sighted  population.  Today 
there  are  very  few  psychological  tests  de- 
signed and  standardized  wholly  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  main  body  of  tests  calls  al- 
most without  exception  for  the  use  of  vision. 
The  statistics  on  these  tests  have  been  gath- 
ered on  sighted  populations  and  have  been 
designed  to  predict  the  behavior  of  the 
sighted  individual.  In  theory,  the  use  of  these 
sighted  tests  for  the  blind  is  a  desirable  pro- 
cedure in  a  rehabilitation  program.  Since  the 
blind  must  compete  for  jobs  in  a  sighted 
world,  we  must  have  a  comparison  of  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  and  the  sighted,  and 
this  may  be  achieved  by  using  with  the  blind 
tests  designed  for  the  sighted.  The  practical 
problem,  then,  is  to  adapt  these  tests  to  use 
with  the  blind  without  changing  them  so 
much  that  they  no  longer  measure  efficiently 
what  they  were  designed  to  measure. 

Since  I  have  been  working  in  the  field  of 
the  psychological  testing  of  the  blind,  many 
people  have  asked  me  how  it  is  mechanically 
possible  to  test  a  person  who  has  no  sight. 
This  problem  has  been  approached  by  ex- 
perimenters in  several  ways.  Some  tests  have 
been  recorded  in  Braille,  however  the  use  of 
these  tests  is  restricted  to  those  blind  people 
who  can  read  Braille.  Another  method  em- 
ploys an  examiner  to  read  the  test  questions 
aloud  to  the  subject  who  indicates  his  answers 
by  marking  in  pencil  raised  dots  on  an 
answer-sheet.  Answer-sheets  for  this  kind  of 
test  consist  of  a  simple  pattern  of  dots  and 
require  no  knowledge  of  Braille.  These  meth- 
ods can  be  employed  to  test  more  than  one 
subject  at  a  time.  To  allow  a  blind  person 
to  work  at  his  own  speed,  some  tests  have 
been  recorded  on  wire  or  tape.  The  subject 
may  thus  control  the  amount  of  time  taken 
to  answer  each  question.  The  experimenters 
responsible  for  developing  this  method  of 
testing  have  applied  it  largely  to  the  various 
measures  of  personality  adjustment.  Since  this 
method  does  not  require  the  presence  of  an 
examiner,  the  experimenters  have  felt  that  it 
restores  privacy  to  the  test  session  and  that 
therefore  the  subject  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions more  candidly  than  he  would  if  he  were 


giving  his  answers  to  another  person.  Finally, 
there  is  the  individual  method  of  testing  in 
which  the  examiner  reads  the  questions  to 
the  subject  and  records  his  answers  on  the 
standard  prepared  answer-sheet.  This  indi- 
vidual method  is  the  most  effective  and  re- 
warding of  the  four  techniques  by  reason  of 
the  opportunity  it  gives  to  observe  the  sub- 
ject's work-habits,  which  I  shall  discuss  later. 
Certain  difficulties  become  apparent  in  the 
administration  of  psychological  tests  to  the 
blind.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  examiner  is 
sighted,  he  counts  very  heavily  on  visual  cues 
to  achieve  rapport  between  himself  and  his 
sighted  subject  before  he  begins  the  examina- 
tion. He  shows  sincerity  and  kindness  by 
smiling,  and  he  controls  his  general  visual 
demeanor  to  give  his  subject  a  sense  of 
self-confidence,  responsiveness,  and  calmness. 
Certainly  he  considers  the  quality,  pitch,  in- 
flection, and  tone  of  his  voice  important,  but 
he  relies  most  heavily  on  visual  stimulation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  person  receives 
the  great  part  of  his  perception  through  his 
ears.  The  examiner  is  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  preparing  the  subject  for  the 
examination  without  the  visual  cues  he 
has  developed  in  testing  the  sighted.  He  must 
now  depend  upon  his  own  voice  to  convey 
sincerity  and  kindness  and  to  put  his  subject 
at  ease.  Now,  in  the  administration  of  a 
psychological  examination,  all  subjects  tested 
must  receive  equal  stimulation.  Obviously  if 
one  subject  receives  greater  stimulation  than 
other  subjects  tested,  his  score  may  be 
spuriously  high.  In  the  actual  administration 
of  the  test  to  a  sighted  subject,  the  examiner 
stimulates  the  subject  to  respond  by  both 
visual  and  auditory  cues.  But  he  must  stimu- 
late the  blind  person  to  equal  response  pri- 
marily by  auditory  cues.  The  quality  of  his 
voice  now  assumes  great  importance.  If  his 
voice  is  rasping  or  harsh,  if  he  talks  in  a 
monotone  or  sustains  long  periods  of  abso- 
lute silence,  he  will  not  achieve  equal  stimu- 
lation of  the  blind  person,  and  the  results  of 
the  test  are  less  valid.  This  job  of  equal 
stimulation  is  a  great  problem  in  the  testing 
of  the  blind,  and  unless  it  can  be  effectively 
controlled  it  may  add  to  the  assumption  of 
many  people  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  as  evi- 
denced by  psychological  tests. 
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Another  difficulty  that  may  arise  in  the 
testing  of  the  blind  is  that  of  attention  or 
distraction.  In  general,  the  blind  are  as 
attentive  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  the  sighted. 
The  problem  arises  in  the  inability  of  the 
examiner  to  detect  a  loss  of  attention  and, 
more  important,  the  cause  of  this  loss.  The 
sighted  subject  may  be  distracted  by  such 
things  as  a  change  in  the  illumination  of 
the  room  caused  by  flickering  electric  lights 
or  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun.  The  subject 
is  quite  likely  to  comment  on  such  a  dis- 
traction and  so  to  relax  his  concentration  on 
the  examination.  This  kind  of  visual  distrac- 
tion is  readily  recognized  by  the  examiner, 
who  takes  steps  to  redirect  the  subject's  think- 
ing to  the  question  at  hand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  blind  subject,  particularly  when 
being  tested  in  his  own  environment,  is 
sometimes  undetectably  distracted  by  minute 
noises  unnoticed  by  the  examiner.  Some 
time  may  pass  during  which  the  test  session 
proceeds  before  the  examiner  notices  the  dis- 
traction, if  he  ever  does.  In  this  manner  the 
validity  of  the  test  results  may  be  negatively 
affected. 

I  have  been  asked  if  the  blind  do  not 
react  differently  from  the  sighted  to  psycho- 
logical examinations.  Many  of  the  blind  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  in  the 
rehabilitation  program  have  displayed  nerv- 
otisness,  suggestibility,  dependence,  lack  of 
self-confidence,  or  general  apprehensiveness. 
For  the  most  part,  these  qualities  may  be 
traced  directly  to  long  periods  of  idleness  and 
non-productive  activity  which  tend  to  cause 
unrest  and  anxiety.  This  inactivity  alone  is 
enough  to  affect  a  person's  behavior  whether 
or  not  he  has  a  visual  handicap.  We  who 
participate  in  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
blind  should  guard  against  sterotyping  the 
industrially  blind  as  a  population  by  attribut- 
ing to  all  blind  people  the  qualities  of  those 
blind  individuals  with  whom  we  may  come 
in  contact  daily  and  who  are  so  much  in 
need  of  that  feeling  of  achievement  and 
self-confidence  which  can  come  only  with 
action  and  production. 

A  well-administered  psychological  examina- 
tion should  reveal  two  interrelated  sets  of 
information  concerning  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  the  actual  scores  of  the  measuring 
instruments    used    in    each    case    should    be 


recorded,  that  is,  the  actual  I.Q.  or  mental 
age;  the  numerical  results  of  the  occupational 
interest  inventories,  the  aptitude  tests,  and 
the  mechanical  tests;  and  lastly,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  caution,  the  numerical  results 
of  the  measure  of  personality  adjustment  used 
in  the  case.  The  norms  for  each  test  should  be 
recorded  along  with  these  raw  scores.  Raw 
scores  standing  alone  indicate  nothing;  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  what 
is  average,  or  what  is  high  or  low,  in  each 
case.  When  the  norms  are  given  along  with 
the  raw  scores,  any  person  reading  the  ex- 
amination record  is  able  to  compare  the 
scores  of  the  individual  tested  with  those  of 
many  other  people  who  have  taken  the  same 
examination. 

The  scores  of  the  individual  tests  are  of 
obvious  importance,  however  we  know  little 
about  a  person  if  we  are  informed  of  his 
general  demeanor  wholly  in  terms  of  numbers 
and  nothing  else.  The  examination  should 
yield  a  second  kind  of  information.  It  should 
be  used  as  an  observation  of  the  subject's 
behavior  in  terms  of  his  general  work-habits 
in  a  work  situation.  There  is  no  better  time 
to  observe  the  subject's  reactions  to  working 
under  pressure,  short  of  observing  him  at 
work  in  an  actual  job.  Certain  tasks  are  re- 
quested of  him  during  the  examination,  and 
we  are  interested  in  his  general  approach  to 
these  tasks.  How  he  reacts  to  the  test  prob- 
lems is  certainly  an  indication  of  how  he  may 
act  when  placed  in  a  job.  How  well  does  he 
cooperate?  Is  he  self-confident  or  appre- 
hensive? What  is  his  reaction  to  praise  or 
criticism?  What  is  his  attentive  capacity? 
How  much  spirit  and  real  "push"  does  he 
manifest  when  under  pressure?  Answers  to 
questions  such  as  these  should  be  recorded 
before  the  psychological  examination  can  be 
regarded  as  having  maximum  predictive 
power. 

In  the  case  of  the  blind,  this  work-habit 
observation  is  of  maximum  importance.  The 
sighted  person  may  gain  experience  in  a 
wide  variety  of  activities.  The  blind  are 
limited  in  their  opportunity  to  acquire  varied 
experience.  They  cannot  easily  move  from 
job  to  job  looking  for  something  which  suits 
their  likes  and  abilities.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  counsellor  to  acquire  a  maximum 
amount  of  information  about  the  work-habits 
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of  his  client  before  placing  him  on  a  job. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  information  is  of 
great  importance  in  placing  the  blind. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  can  all  recall  more  than 
a  few  cases  of  job  placement  where  interest 
and  ability  indicated  job  success  but  the 
job  just  didn't  work  out.  It  appeared  we 
were  cognizant  of  the  individual's  general 
characteristics,  all  except,  for  instance,  his 
sensitivity  to  criticism  and  his  extreme  need 
of  praise.  In  a  week  the  client  was  back. 
He  hated  his  job,  he  detested  his  supervisor, 
his  associates  didn't  understand  him,  the 
duties  of  his  job  were  disagreeable,  the 
impossible  was  expected  of  him,  and  probably 
lastly  the  pay  was  too  low.  The  answer  may 
be  very  simple.  His  boss,  not  forewarned, 
criticized,  justly  or  unjustly,  his  work.  His 
defensive  response  was  explosive  and  im- 
mediate and  gave  rise  to  his  general  opinion 
of  the  work  environment.  We  failed  to  rec- 
ognize this  individual's  sensitivity,  therefore 
his  employer  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  Such 
a  failure  or  inadequacy  on  our  part  may  have 
a  lasting  effect  on  the  young  blind  man 
just  starting  out  and  make  the  job  of  general 
rehabilitation  that  much  more  difficult. 

The  counsellor  must  be  advised  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy  of  the  work-habits 
of  his  client  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  restricted  field  of  occupational  endeavor 
in  which  the  blind  may  participate.  Obvi- 
ously this  kind  of  information  can  be  given 
the  counsellor  only  by  an  examiner  who  is 
experienced  in  the  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  psychological  tests.  It  should 
not  he  difficult  to  realize  how  much  harm 
can  be  caused  by  an  inaccurate  evaluation  of 
a  client's  behavior.  Entrusting  the  psycho- 
logical examination  of  blind  clients  to  a 
counsellor  or  other  worker  untrained  in  psy- 
chometrics,  no  matter  how  confident  and 
enthusiastic  he  may  be,  can  be  very  danger- 
ous. This  point  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 
We  all  know  how  very  important  it  is  that 
the  counsellor  who  works  with  the  blind  be 


well-trained  and  experienced  in  his  job.  It 
is  of  equal  importance  that  the  psychologist 
who  supplies  that  counsellor  with  psycho- 
logical information  about  his  clients  be 
thorotighly  trained  in  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  psychological  tests. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  must  have  some 
way  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  test- 
ing program.  This  can  be  done  by  compar- 
ing our  past  predictions  with  the  present  be- 
havior of  the  subjects  tested.  To  contintie 
a  testing  program  without  examining  its 
results  is  like  firing  a  gun  without  examining 
the  target:  our  ability  to  handle  a  gun  may 
be  excellent,  btit  if  we  do  not  frequently 
examine  the  target  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  shooting  nor  can  we 
profit  by  any  errors  we  may  have  made. 

In  psychometrics,  this  examination  of  the 
target  is  called  the  validation  process.  In 
a  rehabilitation  program  this  validation  takes 
the  form  of  a  comparison  of  the  methods 
and  procedures  of  rehabilitation  with  the 
success  of  our  disposition  of  the  clients 
tested.  If  this  disposition  has  been  success- 
ful, we  must  record  those  elements  of  our 
prediction  which  have  contribiUed  to  its 
success.  The  same  thihg  is,  of  course,  even 
more  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  disposition 
which  has  failed.  Only  through  the  complete 
examination  and  recording  of  our  past  suc- 
cesses and  failures  can  we  expect  to  make  a 
greater  number  of  successful  predictions  and 
dispositions  in  the  future. 

The  psychological  testing  of  the  blind  is 
a  relatively  new  field.  There  are  many 
opinions  concerning  the  abilities  and  per- 
sonality adjustments  of  the  blind.  Only 
through  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation can  these  theories  be  disproven 
or  corroborated.  The  psychological  exami- 
nation, correctly  administered  and  inter- 
preted, can  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
understanding  and  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  blind. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  GROUP  F— EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF 
NATIONAL  AGENCIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS 


The  meeting  of  Executive  Heads  of  Na- 
tional Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  Professional 
Staff  Members — Group  F — was  called  to  order 


by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  N.  Magill,  Super- 
intendent Ontario  Division  Canadian  Na- 
tional    Institute    for     the     Blind,    Toronto, 
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Ontario,  on  Thursday  July  13th,  1950  at 
8:15  P.  M.  Mr.  Magill  reported  that  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan,  former  Director  of  Services 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  of  Group 
F  had  resigned  because  of  her  change  of 
position  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
nominate  a  new  secretary  to  complete  Mrs. 
Bryan's  term.  Mr.  Hulen  Walker,  Legislative 
Analyst  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  moved  that  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
a  Vice-President  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  be  chosen  for  the 
position.  This  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried.  No  further  business  was  transacted 
and  the  meeting  progressed  with  the  three 
scheduled   papers. 

Capt.   M.  C.  Robinson,  National  Director 


for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  gave 
the  first  paper: — "The  Contributions  of  a 
National  Agency  to  the  Work  for  the  Blind." 
The  second  paper  was  given  by  Dr.  Francis 
J.  Cummings,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware:— "The  Contributions  that  a  State 
Agency  Should  Expect  to  Receive  from  a 
National  Agency."  Miss  Kathern  Gruber, 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York,  gave  the  last 
paper  on: — "The  Training  and  Placement 
of  Competjfent  Blind  People  in  Executive 
Positions  in  our  Profession."  Following  the 
reading  of  these  papers  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Elizabeth  L.   Hutchinson,  Sec'y. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  A  NATIONAL  AGENCY  TO  THE  WORK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  CAPTAIN  M.  C.  ROBINSON 

National  Director,  Western  Canada,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


In  presenting  this  paper,  I  am  assuming 
it  will  be  understood  that  my  viewpoint  is 
based  on  personal  experience  with  a  national 
multi-service  agency  operating  as  the  only 
national  general  service  agency  in  the  coun- 
try. The  programme  covers  registration,  case 
work,  home  teaching,  library  service,  sales- 
room service,  employment  (both  sheltered 
and  open)  ,  recreation,  residential  care,  re- 
habilitation, research,  pre-school  children, 
promotion  of  Provincial  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion for  the  blind,  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

The  question  of  a  monopoly  and  the 
accompanying  danger  of  an  agency  with  no 
competitors,  will  immediately  arise  in  your 
mind,  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
plications which  might  arise.  We  have  how- 
ever, taken  very  definite  and  positive  steps 
to  avoid  this  situation  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  a  strong  national  organization 
made  up  of  representatives  from  local  clubs 
of  the  blind  across  the  country,  and  by  offer- 
ing this  organization  and  its  local  affiliates, 
full  opportunity  for  criticism  of  suggestions 

*  Visually    Handicapped. 


regarding  the  administration,  policy  and 
programme  of  our  organization.  There  is 
always  a  joint  representation  from  the  ser- 
vice agency  for  the  blind  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  blind  in  promoting  provincial 
and  federal  legislation  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  This  organization  of  the  blind 
represents  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
organized  blind  in  the  country,  and  they 
keep  themselves  fully  informed  in  respect 
to  all  programmes  and  services  for  the  blind 
on  this  continent  as  well  as  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  are  therefore  in  a 
position  to  judge  the  merits  of  our  pro- 
gramme and  its  standards.  This  council  of 
the  blind  has  representation  in  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  its  president  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
these  conventions. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  national  multi- 
service agency  are  manifold,  and  I  propose 
to  discuss  these  advantages  from  three  view- 
points— that  of  the  agency;  that  of  the 
client;  and  that  of  the  public. 

The  national  service  agency  has  in  the 
first  place  a  complete  registration  of  all  the 
blind   in   the   country.   From   these   statistics 
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it  can  give  information  on  causes  of  blind- 
ness; ages  at  which  blindness  occur;  age 
groups  of  the  blind;  employment  opportu- 
nities; comparative  cost  of  all  services  to 
the  blind;  the  geographical  location  of  the 
blind  population  across  the  country.  These 
statistics  are  invaluable  in  the  preparation 
of  briefs  for  the  promotion  of  improved 
legislation  for  the  blind. 

Basic  services  stem  out  from  the  national 
headquarters  and  apply  countrywide  under 
local  administration.  These  include  home 
teaching,  library  service,  salesroom,  conces- 
sions, such  as  reduced  transportbtion  fares, 
free  theatre  passes,  radio  licenses,  free  postage 
on  Braille  material  and  talking  book  records. 
On  the  national  staff  are  highly  qualified 
personnel  who  act  in  a  consulting  and  advi- 
sory capacity  in  the  development  of  local 
programmes  in  administration,  industrial, 
commercial  and  sheltered  employment,  social 
welfare,  rehabilitation,  home  teaching  and 
recreation. 

Local  administration  has  complete  freedom 
of  action  in  respect  to  the  development  of 
new  services,  and  by  planned  exchange  of 
information,  all  districts  are  made  aware  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  such  experiments. 
In  this  way  unnecessary  duplication  and  costs 
in  the  experimental  field  are  avoided. 
Friendly  competition  and  comparison  of  the 
service  programme  between  districts  encour- 
ages continuing  development. 

The  scope  of  the  programme  necessitates 
a  large  staff,  and  consequently  opportunities 
for  promotion  are  much  greater  than  in  a 
local,  or  single  programme  agency.  This 
encourages  a  better  quality  of  staff,  with  the 
resulting  better  quality  of  service.  Training 
schools  for  field  secretaries,  placement  officers, 
and  home  teachers  are  operated  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

Although  each  district  office  is  responsible 
for  its  own  financing,  the  national  aspect 
of  the  agency  ensures  the  stabilized  financing 
of  the  programme  by  means  of  loans  in  the 
event  of  temporary  financial  difficulties  in 
any  one  district. 

National,  as  well  as  local  files  are  main- 
tained on  each  blind  person.  The  local  file 
follows  a  client  from  one  district  to  another 
and  thus  ensures  continuing  service  and 
precludes    the    necessity    of    repeated    basic 


histories  being  taken.  It  also  safeguards  the 
agency  from  the  few  unscruplous  clients. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  social  work,  the  total  needs  of  the 
blind  person  are  considered.  By  this  I  mean 
his  emotional,  social,  physical,  vocational  and 
recreational  requirements.  In  a  national 
multi-service  agency  we  are  able  to  carry 
out  this  type  of  integrated  programme.  May 
I  trace  the  mechanics  of  service  given  to  one 
client,  Bill. 

Bill  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  accident 
in  a  rural  district.  He  was  29  years  of  age 
with  grade  school  education.  His  work  ex- 
perience was  largely  in  the  manual  field.  He 
was  referred  by  an  eye  specialist,  and  called 
in  the  company  of  his  brother  to  the  agency's 
local  office.  He  was  introduced  to  a  trained 
social  worker  who  subsequently  visited  him 
on  several  occasions,  during  which  time  she 
assisted  him  in  his  adjustment  to  the  handi- 
cap. The  process  of  registration,  including 
eye  specialist's  report,  questionnaire  and  basic 
history  was  completed.  Home  teaching  was 
arranged,  and  Bill  showed  particular  aptitude 
in  handicrafts  with  reasonable  performance 
in  Braille  and  typing.  At  this  stage  his  chief 
problem  was  vocational.  After  consultation 
with  the  supervisor  of  employment  services 
Bill  was  placed  in  the  agency's  broom  fac- 
tory. He  mastered  broom  making  in  a  re- 
markably short  time  and  was  soon,  although 
totally  blind,  the  top  winder.  This  satisfied 
his  needs  during  working  hours  for  the  time 
being,  but  he  reached  out  for  a  fuller  life. 
Participation  was  arranged  in  several  types 
of  the  recreational  activities  sponsored  by 
the  agency.  He  excelled  in  bowling,  was  an 
unlucky  fisherman,  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  social  club. 
During  this  period,  personal  contact  was 
maintained  between  himself  and  the  social 
worker.  After  some  time  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  assist  other  blind  people  to  find 
as  much  satisfaction  in  life  as  he  was  experi- 
encing. Considtation  among  various  members 
of  the  administrative  staff  resulted  in  an  op- 
portunity to  take  training  on  a  specialized 
branch  of  the  agency's  activities.  A  recom- 
mendation was  forwarded  to  the  national 
headquarters  and  soon  after  Bill  was  under- 
going an  intensive  staff  course.  Upon  com- 
pletion   of    this,    he    returned    to    the    local 
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district  and  assumed  his  new  responsibilities. 
By  now  Bill  had  married.  He  had  designed 
and  built  his  own  boat  and  installed  an  in- 
board motor.  He  was  camping,  fishing,  read- 
ing Braille,  attending  sighted  night  school 
lectures,  and  assuming  full  responsibility  as 
a  citizen,  father  and  husband.  The  contri- 
bution he  was  making  to  his  fellow  blind  did 
not  go  unnoticed  by  the  agency  as  a  whole, 
and  eventually  he  was  offered  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  on  the  national 
staff  of  the  agency.  Before  accepting,  he 
consulted  with  the  social  worker  and  the 
district  administrator  as  to  his  qualifications 
and  likelihood  of  success.  They  urged  him 
to  accept,  which  he  did.  I  hope  this  review 
of  an  actual  case  will  illustrate  the  advantage 
of  a  national  multi-service  agency  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  client. 

In  considering  the  third  aspect,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  public,  a  national  multi- 
service agency,  which  assumes  the  entire  or 
major  part  of  private  agency  services  to  the 
blind  in  any  given  community,  becomes  the 
recognized  centre  of  information  concerning 
the  blind.  Newspapers  develop  the  practice 
of  consulting  with  such  agency  before  going 
off  the  'deep  end'  in  respect  to  absurd  and 
exaggerated  stories.  Attempts  to  exploit  the 
cause  of  the  blind  are  often  foiled  through 
citizens  checking  up  with  the  central  respon- 
sible agency. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  case  of  the 
child  or  adult  about  to  become  blind  because 
of  lack  of  funds  for  medical  treatment;  the 
case  of  the  destitute  citizen  wishing  to  sell 
a  perfectly  good  eye  in  order  to  pay  for  his 
wife's  cancer  operation,  and   the  dozen  and 


one  other  equally  fantastic  but  nevertheless 
heart-rending  sob  stories  which  inevitably 
creep  into  the  news.  These  stories,  however, 
are  much  more  prevalent  where  no  central 
agency  is  established. 

In  obtaining  concessions,  and  in  the  ad' 
ministration  of  these  concessions,  some  of 
which  have  been  mentioned  earlier,  the 
process  becomes  greatly  simplified  when  one 
agency  is  responsibile.  This  also  applies  in 
negotiating  allowances  and  other  public  wel- 
fare services.  In  my  experience  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  administrator  of  a  public 
welfare  department  to  call  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  private  national  multi-service  agency 
to  consult  in  respect  to  changes  in  the  public 
welfare  provisions  for  the  blind;  to  ask  for 
recommendations  in  respect  to  social  assist- 
ance allowances  as  applying  to  individual 
blind  cases;  in  establishing  adequate  rates  for 
boarding  and  nursing  home  care.  There  is 
also  close  co-operation  with  universities,  re- 
search councils,  and  in  fact  community  re- 
sources as  a  whole.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  advantages  which  accrue  in  respect 
to  the  raising  of  funds,  both  for  capital 
and  operation  purposes  when  one  agency 
makes  one  appeal. 

Although  the  views  expressed  are  based 
on  actual  experience  in  a  country  of  some 
15  million  people,  it  would  seem  that  many 
of  the  same  principles  would  apply  to  any 
country  regardless  of  population,  providing 
always  there  are  adequate  safeguards  against 
the  dangers  of  monopoly,  and  there  would 
seem  no  greater  safeguard  than  a  well 
conceived,  well  organized,  and  well  led  or- 
ganization of  the  blind  people  themselves. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  A  STATE  AGENCY  REQUIRES 
OF  A  NATIONAL  AGENCY 

*  F.  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D. 
Executive  Secretary,  Deleware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Deleware 


In  order  to  prepare  this  paper,  I  might 
have  been  systematic  and  pseudo-scientific: 
I  might  have  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
various  state  and  voluntary  agencies  seeking 
their  views   as   to   what  might   be   expected 


Visually  Handicapped. 


of  a  nationwide  agency  serving  the  blind.  I 
might  have  done  this,  but  I  didn't.  Too 
often  have  I  slept  through  papers  telling, 
with  concomitant  pomposity,  that  "six  states 
feel  this  way;  seven  the  other  way,  and 
thirty-five  don't  quite  know  how  they  feel." 
And   thus    the   litany   continues,   so   that   at 
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its  end,  your  mind  is  so  befuddled  that  the 
statistics  don't  register  properly  and  would 
not,  therefore,  help  you  very  much  even 
if,  by  some  miracle,  they  happened  to  have 
any  meaning.  No,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
what  I  say  is  strictly  Cummingsian,  purely 
subjective  but  of  a  subjectivity  based  on 
long  and,  I  hope,  sound  experience. 

First  of  all,  there  are  at  least  two  types  of 
nationwide  agencies  that  we  in  the  states 
might  call  upon  for  service,  the  governmental 
and  the  voluntary.  The  governmental  agencies, 
of  course,  are  girt  about  with  a  cincture  of 
redtape,  more  or  less  constricting  according  to 
the  personalities  and  the  laws  involved.  The 
voluntary  agency,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  restricted  only  by  a  possibly 
indifferent  or  ununderstanding  board  and 
by  the  lack  of  imagination  or  of  industry 
of  director  and  staff — or  of  funds.  All  the 
imagination  in  the  world  and  much  potential 
industry  are  often  squelched  completely  in 
the  engrenage  of  modern  governmental  set- 
ups. 

There  are  services  that  we  require  of  the 
governmental  agencies  that  we  do  not,  nay, 
often  cannot,  ask  of  the  voluntary.  The 
reverse  is  also  true.  And  there  is  a  set  of 
services  that  might  be  obtained  from  either 
type  of  organization. 

Some  of  the  services  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  our  official  national  agencies 
are: 

Securing  and  distributing  federal  funds 
for  state  services  partly  or  entirely  financed 
by  federal  moneys — vocational  rehabilitation, 
financial  aid  imder  the  Social  Security  Act, 
etc. 

Securing  and  distributing  to  national  pri- 
vate agencies  or  to  state  agencies  apparatus, 
equipment,  materials,  etc.,  for  which  Con- 
gress has  made  appropriations.  Braille  books, 
talking-book  machines  and  talking-book  rec- 
ords would  be  illustrations. 

Providing  the  states  with  consultative  ser- 
vices, especially  in  those  areas  covered  by 
federal-state  programs — rehabilitation,  finan- 
cial aid,  children's  services,  etc. 

Bringing  to  state  agencies  results  of  re- 
search and  experience  of  national  agencies 
and  other  groups.  Representatives  of  the 
nationwide  organizations  would  be  more 
likely   to   learn   about   and   have   experience 


with  specific  programs  in  the  states  and  to 
know  how  they  fit  into  the  general  pattern 
of  service. 

Carrying  on  and  interpreting  research. 
Most  states,  except  the  very  largest,  are  not 
in  position  to  do  research,  and  even  the  very 
largest  can  do  but  a  circumscribed  amount. 
The  federal  government  should  be  expected 
to  provide  funds  for  research  into  causes  and 
prevention  of  blindness,  best  methods  of 
adjusting  to  their  new  way  of  life  those 
irremediably  blind,  improved  educational 
methods  for  teaching  the  blind,  appliances 
and  devices  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind 
and  which  render  blindness  less  restricting. 

Not  all  these  services  that  I  would  seek 
from  the  nationwide  governmental  agencies 
are  forthcoming.  The  old  bogey  redtape  gets 
in  the  way,  or  the  particular  administration 
does  not  believe  that  such  services  can  be 
or  should  be  provided  from  government 
funds.  Or,  again.  Congress  may  fail  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  even  when  requested 
by  the  relevant  governmental  agency.  And 
so,  the  voluntary  agency  takes  over.  The 
volimtary  nationwide  agency  does  research 
on  devices  for  the  use  of  the  blind;  perfects 
a  talking  book  or  a  braille  typewriter;  or 
works  on  the  development  of  reading  ma- 
chines, travel  aids — electronic  or  other,  even 
to  the  lowly  cane;  provides  consultative 
service  where  there  is  no  federal  service  or 
where  this  latter  is  unsatisfactory,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  much  excellent  research  has 
been  done  by  government  agencies  in  various 
fields  but  very  little,  if  any,  of  it  pertains 
to  blindness  or  the  blind.  The  voluntary 
agency  must  step  into  the  breach,  as  has 
been  so  admirably  done,  sometimes  with  gov- 
ernment funds  helping  a  little,  sometimes 
as  a  strictly  private  venture.  Then,  later, 
after  the  research  has  established  facts  or 
produced  appliances,  the  governmental  or- 
ganization, having  something  concrete  on 
which  to  base  request  for  appropriations, 
often  takes  over  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
talking  book  would  be  a  good  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  Here  we  see  a  felicitous  col- 
laboration of  private  and  governmental  na- 
tionwide services. 

It  is  to  the  nationwide  agency,  more  often 
the  volimtary  agency,  that  we  in  the  states 
turn  for  statistical  data,  for  results  of  surveys 
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and  studies  that  may  be  used  constructively 
in  our  state  planning.  The  Social  Security 
Bulletin  would  be  an  example  on  the  gov- 
ernmental level,  the  excellent  statistical  stu- 
dies of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on 
the  voluntary  level. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  included  in  the 
foregoing  many  services  that  we  in  the  states 
are  already  receiving  from  nationwide  or- 
ganizations and  some  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
The  voluntary  agency  is  likely  to  be  more 
flexible,  less  hampered  in  the  providing  of 
services.  The  governmental  agency  is  likely 
to  have  more  nfioney  at  its  disposal  to  be 
more  amenable  to  "persuasion"  in  the  form 
of  pressure  prudently  applied  but,  in  gen- 
eral, more  circumscribed,  more  hemmed-in 
than  the  private  group.  Both  should-— and  do 
— work  with  the  states  toward  the  procuring 
of  forward-looking  legislation  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The 
states,  however,  are  often  obliged  to  serve 
as  balance  of  power,  to  work  with  that 
agency — usually  the  private — that  is  sponsor- 
ing helpful  legislation  or  opposing  undesir- 
able schemes.  An  example  would  be  the 
attitude  of  many  of  the  states  and  of  some 


of  the  nationwide  private  agencies  to  H.  R. 
5577,  a  bill  strongly  sponsored  by  the  gov- 
ernmental group  but  which  we  feel  would 
do  infinite  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  blind 
by  "decategorizing"  us  and  lumping  us  with 
other  so-called  severely  handicapped,  to 
whom,  of  course,  we  wish  well  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  people.  Another  ex- 
ample would  be  exempt  earnings  opposed 
so  desperately  by  the  governmental  agency 
in\'olved  and  advocated  staunchly  by  states 
and  national  voluntary  agencies.  The  national 
voluntary  agency  serves  here  as  an  invaluable 
check  on  the  legislative  doings  of  the  gov- 
ernmental groups,  alerting  the  states  and 
leading  the  attack.  At  other  times,  however, 
wholesome,  constructive  legislation  put  for- 
ward by  governmental  groups  can  be  whole- 
heartedly backed  by  the  states. 

All  that  I  have  outlined  here  would  be 
much  simpler  if  there  were  in  our  field  but 
one  outstanding  voluntary  agency,  doing  those 
things  the  government  cannot  or  will  not 
do,  and  one  governmental  agency  serving 
the  blind,  a  bureau  of  services  to  the  blind 
on  the  federal  level,  the  servant  of  the 
states,  the  help  meet  of  the  voluntary  groups. 
May  this  desideratum  win  early  realization. 


THE  TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  COMPETENT  BLIND  PEOPLE 
IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS  IN  OUR  PROFESSION 

KATHERN  F.  GRUBER 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  New  York  N.Y. 


The  subject  matter  assigned  to  me  for 
this  paper  is  "The  Training  and  Placement 
of  Competent  Blind  Persons  in  Executive 
Positions  in  Our  Profession".  Usually  there 
is  another  word  associated  with  "training 
and  placement"  and  that  is  "selection".  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  could  be  as- 
sumed that  the  selection  of  competent  blind 
persons  has  already  been  made;  that  these 
chosen  ones  are  going  to  assume  executive 
positions  in  work  with  the  blind;  and  that 
our  chief  concern  in  this  presentation  is  with 
the  training  and  placement  of  these  selected 
blind  individuals.  The  assumption  seems  too 
broad.  In  order  to  give  added  emphasis  and 
strength  to  the  content  dealing  directly  with 
training  and  placement,  it  seems  wise  to  re- 
view briefly  some  of  the  qualities  we  would 


expect  to  find  in  these  selected,   competent 
blind  individuals. 

Let  us  take  for  granted  at  the  outset  that 
they  are  individuals  whose  personal  mastery 
of  the  factor  of  blindness  is  of  such  quality 
as  to  associate  them  in  the  mind  of  the 
public,  not  with  the  "dark  dependency"  of 
blindness  but  with  the  dynamics  of  that 
disability  as  a  positive  force!  Let  us  assume 
that  they  have  been  selected  for  this  execu- 
tive work  with  the  blind  by  the  pooled 
judgment  of  several  individuals  whose  capac- 
ity to  judge  is  not  based  solely  upon  their 
ability  to  interpret  the  results  of  a  battery 
of  tests  and  measurements  but  also  upon 
their  combined  wisdom  in  evaluating  those 
supplementary  criteria  which  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  any  executive.  This  pooled 
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judgment  of  several  individuals  is  no  small 
matter  to  secure.  It  takes  longer  to  achieve 
and  the  procedure  carries  with  it  a  high 
voltage  for  controversy,  but  it  seems  to 
bring  with  it  a  higher  quality  of  selection. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
grim  realities  of  trying  to  secure  a  "meeting 
of  minds"  about  a  person  will  appreciate  this 
incident  that  occurred  when  Lindberg  flew 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1927.  Mrs.  Kettering, 
wife  of  General  Motors  Director  of  Research, 
said  to  her  husband:  "Isn't  that  wonderful — 
a, man  flying  solo  across  the  Atlantic?"  Mr. 
Kettering  replied  immediately,  "It  would  be 
if  a  committee  had  done  it!"  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  this  valuable  pooled  judgment  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  competent  blind  in- 
dividuals would  have  resulted  in  choosing 
those  who  possess  the  characteristics  of  any 
good  executive — who  possess  a  self-awareness 
of  their  own  assets  and  liabilities;  who  have 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  others;  who 
have  a  well-timed  aggressiveness;  and  who 
control,  within  themselves,  a  judgment  which 
allows  them  to  involve  themselves  maturely 
in  the  affairs  of  other  people.  Such  a  selec- 
tion can  be  made  only  by  those  who  have  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  toward  our  field 
of  work  and  who  understand  that  they  can 
make  just  as  valid  a  contribution  to  our  pro- 
fessional personnel  by  rejecting  the  wrong 
type  of  individual  as  by  accepting  the  right 
kind.  Indeed,  so  strongly  should  we  feel 
about  this  latter  point  that  we  should  almost 
attach  a  moral  guilt  to  those  mild  and  gentle 
counselors  who  lack  the  courage  to  counsel 
away  fro?n  the  field  and  who,  through  their 
lack  of  effectiveness,  add  an  additional  burden 
to  a  field  of  endeavor  whose  workers  are 
constantly  striving  to  raise  and  maintain 
standards. 

And  now,  with  this  resume  on  the  subject 
of  "selection",  let  us  move  into  the  area  of 
the  training  of  these  persons  for  executive 
positions  in  our  field.  We  are  gearing  the 
content  of  this  paper  to  what  we  hope  might 
be  followed  in  the  future;  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  procedures  of  the  past.  We 
shall  assume  that  each  of  these  selected 
blind  individuals  has  had  a  basic  and  pro- 
fessional training  to  qualify  him  or  her  to 
be  social  worker,  an  educator,  a  psychologist, 
a  rehabilitation  counselor,  a  lawyer,  or  what- 


have-you  and  that  this  basic  training  met 
the  most  widely  accepted  standards  for  com- 
parable work  by  the  sighted.  We  also  as- 
sume that  this  basic  professional  training 
has  been  supplemented  with  special  training 
in  the  area  of  services  for  the  blind  and  that 
this  combination  of  basic  training  plus 
"specialized"  training  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  foundation  for  gaining  some  years 
of  successful  experience.  And  now  these  se- 
lected individuals  have  reached  a  point  at 
which  they  are  about  to  move  into  an  execu- 
tive position  in  our  field  and  the  question  is 
whether  our  field  has  any  specialized,  addi- 
tional  training  to  offer  them. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States, 
there  seems  to  be  no  organized  approach  to 
this  obligation  either  in  the  A.A.I.B.  or  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  or  through  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Most  of  our  new  executives  move  into 
their  areas  of  work  and  learn  by  hard  ex- 
perience all  the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
can  associate  themselves  with  such  a  responsi- 
bility. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  with  other 
fields  of  work,  fields  that  are  comparable  with 
ours  to  a  large  degree.  In  order  to  learn  how 
other  organizations  are  training  their  new 
executives,  it  seemed  advisable  to  make  di- 
rect inquiry  of  at  least  four  of  them — 
namely.  The  American  Hearing  Society,  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, The  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  and  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  You  will 
recognize  that  in  the  four  organizations 
named,  the  national*  headquarters  is  the 
parent  organization  and,  as  such,  is  responsi- 
ble for  national  policies  to  which  most  of  the 
local  chapters  or  branches  subscribe.  The 
following  is  a  listing  of  the  various  tech- 
niques used  by  these  organizations  in  train- 
ing their  selected  executives  for  their  futme 
responsibilities. 

1.  National  Staff  Meeting  or  Summer  In- 
stitute to  which  both  old  and  new  executives 
throughout  the  country  are  called  for  one 
week's  workshop  or  seminar  to  consider  those 
problems  dealing  with  their  executive  re- 
sponsibilities. Content  of  this  Summer  In- 
stitute is  developed  by  headquarters  staff. 
Each    local    society    finances    the   attendance 
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{  of  its  representatives  to  this  nation-wide 
staff  meeting  which  usually  numbers  about 
100  representing  all  states  of  the  union. 

2.  Two-day  Meeting  of  headquarters  pro- 
fessional staff  who  are  called  in  from  the 
field  to  consider  current  and  pressing  prob- 

[  lems  in  the  development  of  the  nation-wide 
program.  Information  and  suggestions  devel- 
oped at  this  meeting  are  released  by  official 
bulletin  to  the  executives  throughout  the 
country. 

3.  In-service  Training  Institute  for  ex- 
ecutives, both  old  and  new.  Usually  this 
Institute  is  of  four  weeks'  duration  and  is 
held  in  a  different  section  of  the  country 
each  year.  The  parent  organization  finances 
the  entire  Institute  with  the  student  or  his 
organization  taking  care  of  transportation 
and  living  expenses.  Eligibility  for  attendance 
is  determined  by  the  agency  sending  the 
student. 

4.  A  four-week  Training  Course  for  Ex- 
ecutives developed  by  the  national  parent 
organization  in  cooperation  with  a  Mid- 
western university,  the  faculty  of  which 
supplies  the  lectures  concerning  community 
organization  for  social  work  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  social  agencies  while  the 
parent  organization  supplies  the  specialized 
information  relating  to  its  field. 

5.  Special  scholarship  programs  in  coop- 
eration with  national  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  specialized 
training  for  executives  in  the  field. 

6.  Development  of  secondary  executive  per- 
sonnel. This  technique  serves  at  once  as  a 
selection,  training,  and  placement  device 
and  is  considered  admirably  suited  to  an 
organization  that  functions  nationally  as  the 
only  service  organization  in  its  field. 

7.  Visiting  other  executives  doing  similar 
work  in  other  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, not  necessarily  in  the  same  special  field. 
This  kind  of  training  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  an  executive  can  more  thor- 
oughly understand  his  own  local  problems 
if  he  has  spent  some  time  outside  and  away 
from  them. 

From  the  above  seven  techniques  we  note 
that  the  annual  meeting  or  convention  of 
the  organization  is  seldom  used  as  an  in- 
tensive training  device.  This  seems  wise 
inasmuch   as   annual   coventions   carry  with 


them  a  half-holiday  atmosphere — a  combin- 
ing of  vacation-with-work  connotation  hardly 
appropriate  in  connection  with  the  serious 
business  of  training  executives  for  grave 
responsibilities. 

If  the  A.A.W.B.,  the  A.A.I.B.,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  etc.  are  at  all 
concerned  with  this  matter  of  training  their 
blind  executives,  it  would  seem  sensible  that 
they  pool  their  resources  and  made  a  start 
toward  developing  an  overt  program  in  this 
direction  for  both  sighted  and  blind  potential 
executives. 

Groups  A,  E,  G  and  F  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
comprising  as  they  do  the  executive  heads 
of  various  kinds  of  agencies,  are  in  an  ad 
mirable  position  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  type  and  content  of  such  training  courses. 
Incidentally,  in  this  connection,  it  can  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  in  its  sponsorship  of 
summer  school  courses  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
for  1951,  hopes  to  be  able  to  offer  a  course 
entitled  "Administration  of  Social  Agencies". 
This  is  a  course  offered  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  Institute  of  Social  Work  and 
presents  problems  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies,  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the 
staff  worker  and  of  the  executive.  These 
include  principles  underlying  organization; 
functions  and  relationships  of  board,  ex- 
ecutive, and  staff;  personnel  policies  and 
practices;  job  analysis;  committees;  financial 
administration;  office  administration,  and  the 
administrative  technique  of  the  individual 
worker. 

Since  most  of  this  overt  training  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  future  deliberation  and  im- 
plementation, it  might  be  wise  to  give  brief 
consideration  right  now  to  a  technique  of 
selection,  training,  and  placement  of  blind 
executives  which  can  become  active  in  any 
organization  at  any  time  providing  the  ad- 
ministration is  favorably  inclined  to  it.  I 
refer  to  the  development  of  a  secondary 
executive  staff,  selected  and  trained  within 
the  agency  against  the  time  when  retirements, 
resignations,  or  death  would  demand  an 
effective  replacement.  We  take  a  page  from 
modem  industry  in  general  and  from  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in   particular   if   we    follow    this   procedure. 
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During  the  war  years,  modern  industry 
throughout  the  nation  found  itself  more  or 
less  stripped  of  its  secondary  staffs  and  found 
its  top  executive  carrying  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den. In  1949,  the  first  year  of  full  competition 
since  the  war,  industry  found  it  absolutely 
essential  to  build  a  secondary  staff  as  a  long- 
term  projDOsition  to  offset  limited  executive 
reserve  and  to  prevent  overloading  of  top 
people.  The  first  part  of  this  year,  1950,  the 
Executive  Service  Corporation  reported  that 
private  employment  agencies  specializing  in 
placement  of  secondary  executives  were  doing 
a  land  office  business.  Why  shouldn't  the 
agencies  for  the  blind,  with  their  highly 
specialized  detail,  reflect  on  this  and  perhaps 
also  see  the  wisdom  of  developing  a  secondary 
executive  staff  as  a  primary  objective  in 
their  administrative  programs.  Why  not, 
indeed,  when  we  note  that  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  with  its 
100%  policy  of  employing  only  blind  ex- 
ecutives, has  been  doing  this  for  many  years? 
This  kind  of  action  would  be  a  positive  and 
practical  adjunct  to  more  formal  training 
programs  to  be  developed  later. 

The  matter  of  placement  of  blind  execu- 
tives in  our  area  of  work  would  seem  to 
solve  itself  to  a  great  extent  if  the  matter 
of  the  development  of  a  secondary  staff 
were  followed.  However,  a  blind  person  may 
be  chosen  within  an  agency  for  executive 
material  and  may  be  ready  to  assume  such 
a  position  and  not  find  an  existing  oppor- 
tunity in  the  intramural  promotional  plans 
for  a  long  time.  But,  there  may  be  other 
agencies  who  have  no  reserve  and  who  need 
such  material  badly. 

If,  in  the  United  States,  we  are  really 
interested  in  promoting  qualified,  blind  ex- 
ecutives, we  cannot  afford  to  be  single-agency 
conscious  about  the  matter;  we  need  to  look 
upon  the  entire  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
as  an  intramural  structure  in  which  we  can 
share  such  personnel.  The  power  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  competent  blind  executive  is 
such  that  if  one  is  needed  anywhere  and  if 
there  is  someone  qualified,  and  available, 
we  should  know  about  it  generally  so  we  can 
make  intelligent  recommendations.  It  is  said 
that  our  most  valuable  possessions  are  those 
which,  when  shared,  multiply.  A  reserve  of 
competent  blind  persons  of  executive  poten- 


tial should  belong  to  the  entire  field  to  tap 
when  needed  because  we  all  share  in  the 
positive  results  of  their  good  work  when 
they  are  effectively  placed. 

And,  once  a  blind  executive  is  launched 
in  a  new  position,  we  should  recognize  in 
him  or  her  another  potential  for  enriching 
our  theory  that  a  blind  person  can  do  this 
kind  of  a  job!  We  should  stand  ready  to  give 
him  advice  and  assistance  in  his  own  im- 
mediate work  if  needed,  but  most  of  all  we 
should  let  him  know  and  feel  our  combined 
moral  support  backing  him  in  his  efforts 
to  do  a  good  job!  Let's  eliminate  this  petty 
rivalry  and  jealously  that  too  often  exists, 
especially  bitter  if  it  exists  among  blind 
people.  No  more  of  this  standing  back  with 
arms  folded,  as  it  were,  and  saying — "Well, 
he's  got  the  job;  let's  see  him  do  it!"  Let 
us  channel  the  energy  expended  in  this 
juvenile  rivalry  and  jealously  into  a  steady- 
ing support  which  will  net  progress  for  us 
all. 

Sometimes  a  blind  executive  is  assigned  to 
start  a  brand  new  program  in  an  area  in 
which  none  has  been  developed  before  and 
in  which  he  is  confronted  by  community 
resistance  and  skepticism.  There  and  then 
it  is  necessary  for  the  placement  agent  to 
work  in  that  community  long  after  the  actual 
placement  has  been  made.  Periodic  visits 
to  the  community  with  specific  contacts  with 
those  citizens  who  can  change  or  develop 
attitudes  is  highly  important.  This,  in  no 
sense,  should  mean  coddling  an  executive; 
rather  it  means  working  with  dignity  and 
with  courage  in  the  community  in  order  to 
break  through  the  wall  of  doubt  and  to  re- 
place the  skepticism  with  a  ^\'holesome  res- 
pect and  admiration  and  belief.  In  this  the 
placement  agent  will  find  his  greatest  asset 
to  be  his  own  sincere  belief  in  the  blind  per- 
son's ability  to  do  the  job!  There  can  be  no 
substitute  for  this.  Another  responsibility 
rests  with  the  placement  agent.  He  must  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  out-and-out  failure 
of  a  blind  executive  who  does  not  make  good, 
given  full  opportunity.  This  can  happen, 
especially  if  the  individual  thinks  he  can 
rest  on  his  past  record  of  accomplishment 
and  feel  that  that  is  sufficient  reason  for 
holding  a  top  job.  Most  executives  are  chosen, 
not  because  of  what  they  have  done  in  the 
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past,  but  because  of  what  they  can  and  must 
do  in  the  future!  An  individual  who  does 
not  subscribe  to  this  theory  stands  in  his 
own  way,  and  when  a  man  stands  in  his 
own  way,  everything  seems  to  be  in  his  way! 
The  efforts  of  a  placement  agent  in  his  be- 
half are  nil.  The  sooner  that  type  of  per- 
son is  removed  from  the  executive  class,  the 
better,  be  he  sighted  or  blind. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  refer  again 
to  the  fact  that  the  selection,  training  and 
placement  of  competent  blind  people  in  exec- 
utive positions  in  our  profession  are  processes 
that  involve  us  all,  sighted  and  blind  alike. 


The  composite  job  requires  honesty,  courage, 
and  sheer  hard  work.  But  more  than  that,  it 
requires  a  magnificent  esprit  de  corps 
throughout  our  entire  field,  and  esprit  de 
corps  so  rich  in  mutual  good  will  that  every 
competent  blind  executive  can  instinctively 
feel  the  moral  support  of  all  his  colleagues. 
This  same  esprit  de  corps  should  be  so 
national  in  scope  that  the  blind  executive 
who  does  his  job  with  integrity,  be  it  in  a 
large  national  agency,  or  in  a  small  local 
one,  receives  a  collective  and  spontaneous 
tribute  from  us  all — given  with  pride,  and 
joy,  and  not  the  least  trace  of  envy! 


MINUTES  OF  GROUP  G— 
EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF  AND  TEACHERS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  AND  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  CLASSES 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Robert 
H.  Thompson,  Chairman.  Since  this  was  not 
election  year,   there  was  no  formal  business 


before    the    group.    The    chairman    outlined 
the  problem  for  discussion,  as  follows: 


CURRICULAR  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  THEIR  SOLUTIONS 


Definition 
A  curriculum  consists  of  plans,  specifica- 
tions, rules,  formulated  purposes,  principles, 
and  texts,  subjectively  held  or  documented, 
under  which  one  or  more  teachers  labor  to 
impart  or  encourage  a  certain  kind  of  edu- 
cation in  a  specified  amount  to  a  known  body 
of  learners  over  a  substantial  period  of  time. 
It  includes  all  the  experiences  and  activities 
in  which  the  pupils  engage  to  reach  the  de- 
sired educational  objectives. 

Importance 

In  the  days  when  formal  discipline  ruled, 
method  was  the  prime  consideration.  Con- 
tent was  secondary.  It  did  not  make  much 
difference  what  was  taught  if  it  was  taught 
well. 

This  is  not  so  today.  Our  schools  must 
produce  the  most  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
What  we  teach  must  be  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  School  budgets  all  over  the 
land  are  straining  to  achieve  the  mission  at 
hand.  If  schools  are  short  of  money  in 
1950,  we  face  really  serious  problems  when 
the  likely  tax  cuts  come  and  our  population 
has  increased. 


If  our  educational  objections  are  not 
proper  and  the  pupil  activities  and  ex- 
periences are  not  the  best,  there  is  waste. 
The  curriculum  is  a  vital  part  of  instruc- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  it  is  made  and 
used  largely  determines  the  value  of  in- 
struction. The  value  of  instruction  is  the 
value  of  the  school. 

Schools  are  last  to  get  the  increases.  They 
are  first  to  take  cuts.  This  is  the  one  place 
the  taxpayer  has  a  chance  to  use  the  axe  in 
a  direct  and  effective  manner.  Schools  must 
be  in  a  strong  position  when  the  evil  days 
come.  Ten  per  cent  waste  on  a  $300,000  bud- 
get is  $30,000.  This  amount  would  conduct 
a  sizeable  curriculum  study.  The  real  cost 
of  wasted  time  and  effort  falls  heaviest  on  the 
pupil.  Failure,  discouragement,  maladjust- 
ment and  even  terminations  are  the  results 
of  poor  or  no  curricular  planning.  The  un- 
pardonable sin  of  education  is  to  deprive  a 
child  of  some  of  his  educational  patrimony. 

So   What? 

Dr.  Quimby  of  New  Mexico  conducted  a 
study  of  curricula  in  schools  for  the  blind 
twelve   years   ago.    It   indicated    that   review 
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and  revision  are  in  order.  To  this  day,  no 
general  organized  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  a  semblance  of  agreement  out  of  the 
variety  of  practices,  he  pointed  out.  Is  it 
not  abojit  time  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  stepped  into  the 
picture  with  some  professional  leadership  to 
rally  the  forces  necessary  to  promote  curric- 
ulum study  and  revision  on  a  cooperative 
and  continuous  basis? 

Suggested  Mechanics 

It  is  recommended  that  the  AAIB  set  up 
a  committee  to  determine  the  logical  group- 
ings of  state  and  private  schools  so  they  can 
be  conveniently  and  congenially  located  to 
facilitate  meetings  with  a  minimum  money 
outlay.  The  overall  committee  should,  with 
the  cooperation  of  these  regional  bodies, 
outline  the  work  to  be  done  carefully  so 
there  will  be  a  reasonable  degree  of  imi- 
formity  of  procedure.  It  should  select  leaders 
for  each  region  who  have  the  interest  and 
ability  to  keep  the  business  of  their  respec- 
tive regions  functioning  on  a  production  and 
deadline  basis.  Frequent  meetings  of  regional 
leaders  might  be  necessary  to  begin  with, 
but  after  the  objectives  and  atmosphere  of 
the  work  are  caught,  much  fine  work  can  be 
carried  on  by  correspondence.  Those  who 
cannot  organize  this  type  of  thing  might 
help  with  the  mechanics  of  making  copies 
and  doing  mailing,  the  routine.  After  the 
general  framework  has  been  set  up  and 
agreed  on  by  the  majority  with  each  school 
being  kept  informed  and  active  by  devoting 
much  of  its  faculty  meeting  time  to  devel- 
oping the  study  and  its  limitations,  regions 
can  begin  work  independently  to  a  degree. 
Selected  regions  could  study  one  curriculum. 
Others,  another,  etc.  The  results  of  like 
studies  can  then  be  reviewed  and  con- 
solidated into  a  broad  standard  that  would 
be  a  help  to  every  school  officer.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  the  scissors  and  paste  pot  method 
is  out! 

Suggested  Work  to  be  Done 

Currictilum  making  is  not  a  one  man  or 
a  one  school  job.  If  you  think  it  is,  look  at 
the  following  steps  that  should  go  into  such 
an  effort. 


Determine  the  objectives. 

Formulate   the   guiding  principles. 

Select  the  best  types  of  pupil  experiences. 

Select  the  materials  needed. 

Place  the  experiences  in  the  proper  se- 
quence as  determined  by  maturity. 

Experiment  to  determine  the  degree  of 
maturity  required  by  certain  experi- 
ences where   there  is  doubt. 

Weld  these  experiences  found  suitable  for 
any  particular  year  or  term  into  a  thor- 
oughly integrated  instructional  unit. 

Constant  revision  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  experimentation. 

Provocative  Questions  that  Support  the 
Thesis 

1.  Are  pupils  in  our  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  more  tense  and  emotional  than 
they  should  be? 

2.  Could  this  be  the  result  of  our  trying 
to  teach  too  much  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind? 

3.  Do  administrators  of  schools  or  classes 
for  the  blind  have  any  agreement  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  curriculum  in  schools  for  the 
blind? 

4.  What  accounts  for  the  great  variation  in 
the  amount  of  time  spent  per  week  in  various 
subjects  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  especi- 
ally typewriting,  hand  arts,  and  home  arts? 

5.  What  accounts  for  the  great  variation 
in  length  of  the  school  day  among  schools 
for  the  blind? 

6.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  have  some  broad 
standards  established  in  these  regards? 

7.  Should  the  curriculum  in  schools  for 
the  blind  deviate  markedly  from  that  offered 
in   seeing  schools? 

8.  Should  curriculum  content  be  decided 
by  the  legislature,  the  state  department  of 
education,  the  parents,  the  superintendent, 
teachers,  pupils,  or  a  combination  of  these? 

9.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  schools  for  the 
blind  if  a  cooperative  program  of  curricular 
review  were  undertaken? 

10.  What  would  be  the  logical  agency  to  en- 
courage and  promote  such  a  review  among 
schools  for  the  blind? 

11.  What  method  of  organization  among 
the  schools  would  function  well  to  carry  on 
workshops  and  bring  in  concrete  results? 
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12.  When  should  such  a  study  be  pro- 
moted? 

Informal  Conclusions 

In  the  discussion  that  hinged  about  these 
questions  there  seemed  general  agreement 
that  attempting  to  teach  too  much  in  our 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  might  be 
one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  tension  and 
emotional  instability  among  a  too  large  seg- 
ment of  our  pupils. 

Discussion  developed  the  existence  of  the 
fear  that  an  attempt  to  develop  courses  of 
study  on  a  cooperative  basis  might  tend  to 
make  it  difficult  for  schools  to  adapt  their 
programs  to  local  needs.  This  was  partly 
answered  by  the  suggestion  that  such  courses 
of  study  would  be  in  agreement  only  in  the 


broadest  sense.  They  would  be  generally 
accepted  broad  base  outlines  capable  of  local 
adaptations. 

Most  of  the  members  present  felt  that  the 
curriculum  development  program  must  be 
continuous  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  par- 
ents, pupils,  teachers  and  state  departments 
of   education. 

Interest  was  expressed  in  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  a  regional  program  of  curriculum 
development,  utilizing  a  workshop  procedure. 

Time  ran  out  and  adjournment  closed  the 
discussion.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  had 
been  exploratory  to  create  interest  in  a  prob- 
lem and  no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
resolutions  or  reach  formal  conclusions. 
Robert  H.  THo^rpsoN 


MINUTES  OF  GROUP  H  MEETING,  JULY  13,  1950 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Howard  M.  Liechty, 
Chairman,  the  secretary,  Edward  J.  Water- 
house,  presided  over  the  meeting.  Thirty 
persons  were  present  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
the  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  the  Clovernook  Publish- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Braille 
Press,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Howe 
Press    of    Perkins    Institution. 

Prior  to  this  meeting  Mr.  Liechty  had 
corresponded  with  members  of  the  group 
and  found  there  was  a  desire  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  revisions  in  the  braille 
code.  In  addition,  there  was  felt  to  be  a 
need  for  revision  of  the  music  and  mathe- 


matical codes  and  a  program  of  technical 
development.  Consequently  a  resolution  was 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee  calling  for  a  joint  A.  A.  W.  B. 
and  A.  A.  I.  B.  committee  to  consider  these 
matters.  This  resolution  was  identical  in 
purpose  with  one  passed  by  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
in  the  previous  month  at  Overbrook,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  eventually  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

The  acting  chairman  showed  to  the  group 
some  braille  material  reproduced  by  the 
V.  S.  B.  Uformite  Process  developed  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Volunteers  Service  to  the 
Blind.  This  provides  an  inexpensive  way  of 
reproducing  hand-copied  braille. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Secretary 


A  NEW  PIANO  TUNING  AND  REPAIR  SCHOOL  AT  THE 
MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  H,  THOMPSON 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Piano  Tuning  and  Repair  had  been  dis- 
continued at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  before  my  arrival  in  1942.  There  was 
no  trace  of  tools,  model  actions,  or  anything 
else  remaining.  Having  nothing  with  which 


to  establish  a  new  department  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  buy  piano  tuning  and  repair 
equipment  during  the  war  and  the  years 
immediately  following,  I  used  the  time  to 
study  the  possibilities  and  orient  myself  in 
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my  new  field  of  work  before  making  any 
recommendations.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all 
of  our  vocational  work  needed  more  sys- 
tematization  than  it  had.  There  were  no 
written  courses  of  study.  There  were  too 
few  patterns  of  sequence.  A  pupil  could 
not  see  his  progress  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  It  seemed  that  we  should  be  able  to 
tell  the  pupil  what  the  objectives  of  the 
courses  were  and  that  it  would  take  him  one, 
t\vo,  or  three  years  to  finish.  We  did  not  have 
that  and  we  still  do  not  have  it,  except  in 
piano  tuning  and  repair. 

Another  thing  that  worried  me  was  the 
small  number  of  pupils  we  could  draw  from 
a  student  body  of  140  who  were  sufficiently 
mature,  employable,  and  willing  to  take  the 
course.  If  we  were  to  justify  a  good  depart- 
ment in  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair  or  any 
other  vocational  or  trade  course,  we  would . 
have  to  recruit  from  a  broader  area  than 
our  own  school.  If  we  could  not  set  up  a 
good  department,  we  didn't  want  one  at  all. 
If  our  product  was  to  do  the  cause  of  blind 
tuner-technicians  more  harm  than  good,  we 
had  better  not  enter  the  field.  There  are  al- 
ready too  many  "false  strings".  Red  tape, 
extravagant  tuition  outlays,  inertia  and  other 
things  discourage  our  recruiting  pupils  from 
other  states.  We  could  not  even  arrange  to 
trade  pupils  who  wanted  Agriculture  (We 
have  no  farm.)  to  another  state  for  pupils 
who  wanted  Piano  Tuning  on  an  exchange 
basis.  I  still  think  this  has  possil^ilities.  Next, 
we  turned  toward  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
We  were  advised  that  we  could  not  bring 
blind  or  other  handicapped  adults  into  a 
resident  school  for  the  blind  without  trouble. 
Perhaps  these  discouragements  were  true.  I 
did  not  know. 

I  did  know  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  tuners.  We  had  unemployed  graduates 
who  were  capable  of  tuner  training.  There 
was  no  site  close  enough  to  make  the  train- 
ing available.  The  need  was  definite.  When 
the  Report  of  the  Manpower  Training  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Piano  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  America  came  out  in  May  of 
1947,  it  became  the  basis  for  my  drive  to  go 
ahead  and  establish  the  department.  There 
are  5,000,000  pianos  in  service  in  the  United 
States  with  a  brisk  demand  for  new  instru- 
ments. Three  thousand  technicians  are  avail- 


able outside  of  factories.  If  an  average  tuner 
could  service  15  pianos  a  week  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  between  6,700  and 
10,000  tuners  are  needed  to  service  pianos  in 
this  country.  The  average  age  of  present  day 
tuners  is  56.  This  fact  coupled  with  the 
small  number  of  tuner  technicians  being 
trained,  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  the 
next  ten  years,  there  will  still  be  a  shortage 
of  3,700  to  5,000  technicians. 

There  just  wasn't  any  doubt  about  it.  It 
was  time  for  us  to  jtimp  in.  We  asked  for 
apprc^priations.  They  were  granted.  We  drew 
up  plans  and  our  new  Piano  Tuning  and 
Repair  School  became  a  reality.  Physically, 
our  new  department  consists  of  four  prac- 
tice tuning  rooms  large  enough  to  hold 
two  pianos  each.  One  room  was  made  larger 
for  grands.  These  rooms  were  sound  treated 
within  for  the  comfort  of  each  trainee.  They 
were  insulated  to  prevent  transmission  of 
sound  from  room  to  room.  The  rooms  are 
force  ventilated  through  air  ducts  insulated 
against  transmission  of  sound.  The  rooms 
are  quiet.  Doors  are  especially  made  for 
this  purpose.  Space  is  allowed  for  the  addi- 
tion of  two  more  rooms  if  the  venture  is  a 
success.  There  is  a  storage  room  for  pianos. 
A  large  bench  and  work  area  is  well  lighted 
by  big  windows  and  an  abundance  of  artifi- 
cial light.  An  off-white  blue  paint  job  com- 
plements the  windows  and  artificial  light- 
ing to  make  the  room  cheerful.  More  ad- 
vanced trainees  can  bring  custom  pianos 
into  the  department  by  way  of  a  gradually 
sloping  ramp  leading  to  double  doors.  There 
are  no  dangerous  stairs  to  move  pianos  up  or 
down.  There  are  plenty  of  electrical  outlets 
for  vacuum  cleaner,  glue  pot,  extension  light, 
or  whatever  might  be  needed.  The  Piano 
Tuning  and  Repair  Department  is  located 
next  to  the  woodworking  shop  so  piano  case 
repairing  and  refinishing  can  be  taught  most 
conveniently. 

The  NPMA  Report  is  really  a  complete 
manual  giving  the  outline  of  the  approved 
program  and  statistical  data  showing  the 
opportunity  in  the  field.  Following  is  a  list 
of  some  of  the  topics  it  covers  briefly: 

1.  The  Need   for  Piano   Tuner  Technicians 

2.  The  Piano  Industry  as  a  Means  of  Liveli- 

hood 
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3.  The    NPMA    Tuner-Technician    Training 

Course 

4.  The  Basic  Course  of  Training 

5.  The  Factory  Course 

6.  Requirements  for  Piano  Service  Men 

7.  Tools   and   Textbool<.s   Suggested   for   Use 

in  the  Basic  Course  in  Training 

Our  course  is  based  on  the  course  offered 
by  the  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning. 
The  Niles  Bryant  School  was  founded  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1898.  Our  instructor 
was  trained  by  their  course.  Their  newest 
course  is  written  up  in  fourteen  booklets, 
copyrighted  in  1950,  and  dealing  with  topics, 
as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary    Action    Regulating 

2.  Piano  Action  Regulating 

3.  Preparatory  to  Advanced  Tuning 

4.  The  Tuning  of  the  Octave  Internal 

5.  Setting  the  Temperament 

Preliminary  Tuning  of  the  Tempered 
Interval 

6.  Tonometer  Instructions 

Theory  of  Sound  and  Equal  Tempera- 
ment 

7.  String  and  Pin  Repair  and  Bushing 

8.  Special  Repairs  and  Suggestions 
g.  Voicing  and   Hammer  Repair 

10.  The   Drop   Action 

11.  The  Grand  Action 

12.  Finishing  and  Repairing  Piano  Cases 

13.  Suggestions  on  the  Square  Piano 

14.  Business  Instructions  and  Stiggestions 

The  distribution  of  time  is  approximately, 
as  follows: 


General  Subject 

Clock  Hours 

Keyboard 

56 

Tuning 

550 

Voicing 

50 

Restringing 

50 

Action   Regulat 

ng 

75 

Action  Repairin 

g 

75 

Business  Metho 

ds 

HOURS 

158 

TOTAL 

1,014 

The  trainee  spends  extra  hours  of  practice 
as  needed,  and  this  varies  from  trainee  to 
trainee.  The  course  requires  about  four 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  thirteen 
months. 


We  believe  that  many  people  who  have 
mastered  the  technical  aspects  of  their  trade 
or  profession  fail  because  of  their  lack  of 
good  business  habits  and  methods.  We  insist 
on  each  trainee  having  a'  basic  knowledge 
in  this  area.  Instruction  is  individualized. 
Each  trainee  is  pre-tested.  He  is  exctised 
from  taking  that  in  which  he  demonstrates 
suitable  proficiency.  Emphasis  is  heaviest 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  Braille  materials 
for  blind  technicians  parallel  the  ink-print 
materials  used  for  the  sighted.  The  blind 
man  is  taught  to  keep  track  of  his  business 
just  as  efficiently  as  the  sighted  man  is 
taught.  The  business  part  of  the  course  is 
outlined,  as  follows: 

General  Subject  Clock  Hours 

1.  Bookkeeping  30 

Call  Record,  Service  Record,  Call 
Back  Record,  Accounts  Receivable, 
Supplies  and  Expenses,  Accounts 
Payable,    Cash,    Income    Tax    Laws 

2.  General  Business  30 

Contracts,  Parties  to  Contracts,  Sales 
of  Goods,  Negotiable  Papers,  Cor- 
porations, Partnerships,  Bank  Serv- 
ices, The  Credit  Bureau,  The  Se- 
cured Loan,  Short  Term  Financial 
Instruments,    Risk — Insurance 

3.  Typewriting  60 

Theory  and  Keyboard  Review, 
Spelling,  Letters,  English 

4.  Salesmanship  30 

The  Seller,  his  physical  and  mental 
qualities.  Skills,  Methods  of  Obtain- 
ing   Customers,    Creating    Satisfac- 
tion,   Selling    Policies,    Why    Customers 
Choose  One  Tuner  Instead  of  Another 

The  full  recreational  facilities  of  the  school 
will  be  made  available  to  all  trainees  at  no 
extra  charge.  Every  trainee  needs  to  have 
a  sense  of  personal  well-being  or  physical 
fitness.  It  is  essential  to  a  feeling  of  self- 
assurance  and  equality.  In  addition  to  keep- 
ing one  alert  in  his  work,  recreation  also  is 
a  means  of  making  new  contacts  under 
favorable  conditions.  All  our  trainees  will 
have  access  to  our  gymnasium,  training 
room,  roller  skating,  swimming,  bowling  and 
shower  facilities.  The  importance  of  this  has 
already  been  demonstrated  by  the  reluctance 
of  some  of  our  young  adult  trainees  to  par- 
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ticipate,   indicating   their   tendency   to   with- 
draw and   become   ingrown. 

When  the  pupil  completes  his  course  he 
will  be  given  a  Piano  Technicians  Appren- 
tice Card.  He  will"  be  expected  to  do  success- 
ful custom  work  under  supervision  for  six 
months,  involving  twenty-five  or  more  pianos. 
If  his  work  stands  up  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  instructor,  the  tuner  will  be 
given  a  Piano  Technician  Craftsman's  card 
and  certificate  by  the  school.  Later,  we  hope 
to  develop  extensions  to  the  course  permit- 
ting the  awarding  of  a  Master  Piano  Tech- 
nician's Card.  Follow-up  work  will  be  as- 
signed where  weaknesses  are  noted.  All 
graduates  of  the  course  will  be  urged  to  take 
the  examination  for  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Tuner  Technicians  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Present  capacity  of  the  department  is  twelve. 
The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  has 
seven  pupils  enrolled  from  its  resident  group 
so  only  five  full  time  adult  trainees  can  be 
enrolled.  However,  during  the  summer,  seven 
adult  tuners  who  desire  refresher  courses  can 
be  enrolled  for  three  months.  First  con- 
sideration is  given  to  blind  applicants.  Dur- 
ing  this    first   summer,   we   have   one   blind 


Veteran,  four  trainees  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program,  three  of  whom  are 
blind,  and  one  normal  individual  who  pays 
his  own  tuition.  All  adult  trainees  are  ac- 
cepted as  day  pupils  only.  However,  they 
may  participate  in  appropriate  school  activ- 
ities at  night  if  they  desire  to.  The  tuition 
charge  covers  salaries  of  the  instructors,  ex- 
pendable materials,  and  depreciation  on  the 
necessary  equipment.  After  the  trainee's  fit- 
ness for  the  course  is  determined,  he  or  his 
agency  may  buy  a  tuners  case,  necessary  tools 
and  repair  supplies. 

We  will  find  it  necessary  to  revise  our  pro- 
gram after  we  have  operated  a  year  or  two. 
After  we  have  discovered  our  weaknesses  and 
made  the  necessary  corrections,  we  wish  to 
make  application  to  the  NPMA  Manpower 
Training  Committee  for  approval  as  an 
accredited  school  of  piano  tuning  and  repair. 

This  experiment  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  employ  two  teachers  on  a  full  twelve 
month  basis  instead  of  for  nine  months  only. 
This  helps  me  get  better  instructors  and  keep 
them.  By  pooling  the  adult  and  school 
trainees  in  piano  tuning  and  repair,  both 
of  us  have  something  we  could  not  have 
otherwise.  This  is  the  result  of  cooperation. 


NEW  METHOD  FOR 
PUBLISHING  MUSIC  IN  BRAILLE 

*  "CONNIE"  ANDERSON 
Columbus,  Ohio 


I  hope  that  a  lot  of  new  ideas  will  be 
presented  at  this  convention  which  will  be 
of  even  greater  assistance  to  the  Blind  than 
any  project  considered  in  the  past.  I  realize 
that  this  is  wishing  for  a  great  deal,  because 
this  organization  has  done  many  fine  things 
for  the  Blind,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  accomplished.  The  progressive 
work  done  by  the  Music  committe  in  the 
field  of  popular  music  has  my  fullest  support, 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  years  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  guiding  light  to  the  blind 
musicians.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  plan  which 
I  am  about  to  present  will  be  of  interest 
to  this  committee,  and  all  blind  people  who 
are  interested   in   popular  music,   because  it 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


will  make  current  hits  available  in  Braille, 
as  soon  as  they  are  released  from  the  publish- 
ing houses. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  method  will  be  used, 
that  I  have  worked  out,  which  will  make 
music  much  easier  to  read,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  require  less  space  on  the  paper. 
The  Braille  music  notes  are  retained  and 
some  new  material  added.  This  method  has 
been  used  by  sighted  musicians  for  years. 
However,  it  was  my  idea  to  use  the  same 
method  in  Braille  music. 

Here  is  how  music  is  written  using  this 
system.  For  the  right  hand,  just  the  melody 
is  written,  and  braille  notes  are  used;  for 
the  left  hand  a  chord  score  is  used.  In  order 
to  read  music  by   this  method,   a   musician 
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must  know  how  to  improvise,  but  even  am- 
ateurs in  the  popular  music  field  have  this 
knowledge.  The  braille  notes  are  used  to 
indicate  major  chords.  Note  valuation  tells 
how  many  beats,  or  measures,  the  chord  will 
continue.  For  example:  if  the  C  major  chord 
is  played  for  one  measure,  it  is  written  C  a 
whole  note.  To  make  other  chords,  the  note 
is  followed  by  other  signs. 

A  seventh  interval  sign  is  a  seventh  chord; 

A  sixth  interval  sign  is  a  sixth  chord; 

A  staccato  sign  is  a  minor  chord; 

The  plus  sign  is  an  augmented  chord; 

The  minus  sign  is  a  diminished  chord; 

The  ninth  interval  sign  is  a  ninth  chord, 
etc. 

This  is  only  a  brief  outline,  but  I  have  a 
braille  sign  for  every  chord  that  is  used  in 
sighted  music.  The  Braille  music  left  hand 
sign  is  used  when  a  chord  score  begins,  but 
a  cell  is  skipped  between  the  left  hand  sign 
and  the  first  measure,  to  show  that  it  is  a 
chord  score.  In  this  method,  music  will  not 
be  written  bar  over  bar;  instead,  all  the 
melody  of  a  chorus  will  be  written,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chord  scord.  For  those  who 
desire  the  verse,  we  ^vill  write  it  the  same 
way.  We  know  from  experience  that  popular 
music  will  be  easier  to  commit  in  paragraphs. 

In  December  of  1948,  Mr.  Charles  Ritter, 
the  Supervisor  of  Special  Services  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  started 
working  with  me  to  get  my  music  method 
recognized,  and  into  production  for  use  of 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Ritter  had  musicians  in  New 
York  look  over  this  method,  and  they  all 
thought  it  was  excellent,  and  would  be  very 
useful.  Mr.  Ritter  began  to  make  announce- 
ments in  his  column,  which  appears  in  some 
of  the  braille  magazines,  about  my  method 
for  publishing  popular  music.  On  March  31, 
1949  I  appeared  on  the  ABC  network,  and 
this  program  also  made  an  announcement 
about  my  "shorthand"  method.  These  an- 
nouncements were  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  many  blind  musicians  all  over  the 
United  States.  Many  sent  letters  in  which 
they  desired  to  know  more  about  this  method, 
while  others  even  sent  oiders  for  popular 
music,  which  they  wanted  me  to  send  them 
right   away.   At   the   present   time   it   is   im- 


possible for  me  to  do  this  as  various  details 
are  yet  to  be  worked  out.  The  two  most  im- 
portant points  are:  clearing  of  copyrights — 
and —  acquiring  the  necessary  funds  to  finance 
the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Ritter  has  been  working  on  music 
coprights  during  the  past  winter,  and  he 
finds  that  each  copyright  must  be  cleared 
separately.  This  is  an  enormous  job,  but  he 
is  working  on  it  at  the  present  time,  and  he 
informs  me  that  things  look  very  hopeful. 
I  sent  him  a  list  of  over  300  numbers,  many 
of  them  were  standards,  the  rest  was  music 
that  had  been  popular  during  the  last  year. 
When  this  list  is  cleared,  we  will  be  ready 
to  start  publishing  braille  music,  and  I  will 
continue  to  send  him  lists  of  numbers  that 
must  be  cleared.  By  this  system  we  will  be 
able  to  keep  music  right  up  to  date.  The 
numbers  we  publish  must  be  in  popular 
demand  all  over  the  country.  However,  if 
a  musician  should  desire  a  number  that  is 
not  so  popular,  we  will  do  our  best  to  fill 
the  order. 

I  had  been  hoping  that  some  organization 
might  finance  this  project,  and  then  it  would 
be  possible  to  send  music  to  the  Blind,  free 
of  charge.  However,  if  this  can't  be  done, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  publish  popular  braille 
music,  myself.  There  will  be  a  small  charge 
to  cover  the  cost  of  labor  and  mailing  ex- 
penses. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
braille  copies  will  not  cost  any  more  than 
sheet  music. 

Mr.  Ritter  has  done  very  fine  work  on  this 
project,  and  he  will  deserve  a  lot  of  credit 
if  it  ever  becomes  a  success.  I  realize  that 
before  it  is  completed,  we  will  need  the 
help  of  many  other  influential  people,  some 
will  be  among  our  Blind,  and  others  will  be 
from  the  sighted  world.  In  other  words,  I 
cannot  make  this  project  a  success  by  my- 
self, but  with  the  help  of  all  the  Blind,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Blind,  it  is  certain  to  become  a  genuine 
success,  and  not  something  that  is  just  being 
talked  about. 

I  have  a  braille  sample  of  this  method, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  to  anyone  who 
is  interested.  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLIND  MUSICIANS  IN  THE  CONCERT  AND 
ENTERTAINMENT  FIELD 

*  WILLIAM  W.  NICHOL 
Home  Teacher,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Any  discussion  of  the  question  of  blind 
musicians  in  the  concert  and  entertainment 
fields  must  be  divided  into  three  parts:  One, 
the  concert  field;  two,  the  lyceum  field,  and 
three,  the  dance  field. 

This  paper,  however,  finds  itself  in  a 
difficult  position  in  that  there  is  so  little 
statistical  material  from  which  to  draw.  I 
have  written  to  those  sources  from  which  I 
thought  I  could  receive  help,  but  there  was 
so  little  known  about  the  matter  that  I  find 
myself  left  to  draw  upon  my  own  experiences 
and  observations  for  a  discussion  of  this  veiry 
important  field  of  labor  in  which  I  am  sure 
so  many  blind  people  have  taken  part. 
Fortunately  for  this  paper  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity a  few  years  ago  to  work  in  two 
branches  of  the  fields  which  we  are  to  discuss; 
namely,  the  concert  and  dance  branches. 
Therefore,  I  can  speak  with  some  knowledge 
concerning  this  work.  Financially  neither  of 
these  ventures  were  very  successful,  but  from 
a  standpoint  of  experience,  they  were  in- 
valuable. , 

First  let  us  speak  of  the  concert  field.  This 
branch  of  entertainment  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  so  because 
so  much  is  required  of  the  artist.  First  he 
must  be  master  of  his  chosen  instrument, 
whether  it  be  the  piano,  violin  or  the  voice. 
He  must  have  a  personality  at  least  as  ma- 
ture and  captivating  as  his  artistry.  Many  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  great 
Paderewski  will  remember  how  at  the  merest 
gesture  he  could  control  thousands  of  con- 
cert goers.  This  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  present  day  master  of  the  piano,  Artur 
Rubinstein.  Success  as  a  concert  artist  re- 
quires long  years  of  preparation  and  train- 
ing. This  training  must  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  world's  greatest  teachers 
and  in  the  greatest  musical  centers.  The  out- 
standing blind  concert  artist  of  the  present, 
is  Alec  Templeton,  and  if  you  will  notice  he 
does  not  depend   upon   his   piano   alone   for 
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his  evening's  entertainment.  George  Shear- 
ing, that  other  British  pianist,  has  turned  to 
jazz  as  a  means  of  reaching  greater  audiences. 
While  he  was  trained  in  England  as  a  classi- 
cal pianist,  we  are  told  that  he  feels  that 
more  money  is  to  be  made  in  a  more  popu- 
lar form  of  musical  entertainment.  I  am  sure 
he  is  right  in  his  thinking  if  he  has  the 
proper  makeup  for  that  type  of  music.  And 
here  let  us  discuss  that  which  we  call  fitness 
for  our  job.  Perhaps  there  is  no  line  of 
work  which  requires  greater  fitness  and 
preparation  than  work  on  the  stage.  Here 
much  depends  on  the  appearance  and  poise 
of  the  performer  as  he  enters  the  stage  to  be- 
gin his  program  or  act.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  blind  musicians  are  to  succeed  in  the 
entertainment  field,  greater  importance  must 
be  placed  on  training  in  the  early  school 
days.  Blind  people  can  no  longer  capitalize 
on  their  blindness  as  a  means  of  getting 
audiences  to  come  out  to  hear  poor  or  medi- 
ocre performances.  If  the  perfonner  is  to  suc- 
ceed, he  must  do  so  on  merit.  Years  ago 
blind  people  did  get  notoriety  because  of 
work  done  in  music  and  other  branches  of 
work  because  of  blindness.  It  was  common  for 
people  to  feel  that  blind  people  were  under 
some  sort  of  divine  inspiration.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  prospective  customer  came  into 
our  workshop  several  years  ago  to  purchase 
a  rug.  After  examining  the  stock  of  rugs  on 
the  counter  very  carefully,  she  asked  the  in- 
structor if  they  were  made  by  a  blind  person. 
On  being  told  that  the  weavers  were  all 
blind,  she  said  in  a  disappointed  manner, 
"Well,  that  isn't  any  better  than  anyone  else 
could  do."  It  is  fortunate  for  the  blind  that 
that  idea  is  rapidly  becoming  olisolete.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  the  schools  for  the  blind 
can  do  much  to  bring  about  a  new  day  by  in- 
augurating a  more  aggressive  type  of  educa- 
tion. When  I  was  in  the  East  some  twenty 
years  ago,  I  found  a  prevalent  idea  among 
the  educators  of  the  blind  that  music  had 
played  a  greater  part  in  the  education  of 
blind    children    than    was    warranted.    The 
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thought  seemed  to  be  that  academic  training 
meant  more  in  procuring  a  livelihood  than 
either  music  or  crafts.  Now  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  type  of  individual  that  is  being 
taught  must  detennine  the  type  of  training 
that  he  is  to  receive,  but  I  am  getting  away 
from  my  subject,  the  concert  field. 

Now  I  have  said  that  personal  fitness  plays 
almost,  if  not  equally,  as  great  a  part  in  the 
success  of  the  concert  artist  as  his  ability. 
This  might  be  said  of  either  of  the  other 
branches  to  be  discussed  later.  After  the 
concert  artist  has  completed  his  training  and 
is  ready  for  the  platform,  he  must  then 
make  the  best  arrangement  for  management 
that  he  can.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for 
him  to  be  accepted  by  a  good  concert  mana- 
ger who  will  arrange  for  dates,  hotel  accom- 
modations, transportation,  etc.  This  short  dis- 
cussion may  sound  pessimistic  but  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  so.  I  only  present  the  facts  as 
I  have  known  and  seen  them. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  next  division  men- 
tioned above,  the  lyceum  field.  We  said  that 
in  the  concert  field  only  the  best  could 
succeed.  However,  there  are  opportunities  for 
a  greater  group  in  the  lyceum  field,  where 
only  the  good  can  succeed.  I  mentioned  my 
own  experiences  early  in  this  paper.  Here 
let  me  refer  to  them  again.  We  endeavored 
to  manage  our  own  itinary.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. The  performers  should  be  free  of  all 
tinnecessary  detail  so  that  they  can  ptit  all 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  program  and 
its  perfomiance.  Mrs.  Tessie  Jones,  the  soloist 
of  this  meeting,  and  another  blind  friend, 
had  just  completed  arrangements  for  a 
lyceum  tour  when  they  were  prevented  from 
it  by  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  They 
were  doing,  among  other  things,  some  of  their 
own  compositions. 

Lyceum  is  somewhat  like  vaudeville  in  that 
it  permits  of  varied  acts.  A  blind  person  may 
organize  a  group  of  other  blind  persons,  hav- 
ing various  abilities  and  if  properly  trflned 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  venture  would  not 
be  successful.  However,  after  the  act  or  acts 
are  prepared,  the  performers  should  rehearse 
before  critics  of  knowledge  and  experience 
and  the  criticisms  offered  should  be  studied 
and  evaluated.  Adverse  criticism  should  be 
welcome  if  the  critics  know  their  work. 
When   all   is   in   readiness   a   try-out   should 


be  sought  before  a  lyceum  director  and 
changes  made  according  to  his  suggestions. 
Most  universities  of  importance  have  lyceum 
bureaus  and  will  give  audiences  to  worthy 
performers. 

If  a  blind  group  would  be  successful,  they 
must  have  a  seeing  person  or  persons  con- 
stantly with  them  to  watch  for  matters  of 
personal  appearance.  There  are  other  factors 
which  have  arisen  lately  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  appearance  into  our  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  most  important  is 
television.  Since  the  advent  of  this  form  of 
entertainment,  changes  have  been  forced  into 
all  of  the  entertainment  thinking.  The  per- 
formers are  plainly  visible  to  the  audience, 
so  if  they  want  to  make  a  satisfactory  im- 
pression, they  must  appear  at  their  best.  A 
few  weeks  Miss  Irene  Jones  and  I  appeared 
on  a  quickly  gotten  up  television  show.  After 
the  show  was  over  we  were  escorted  out  by 
our  guide.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  be- 
ing taken  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
which  was  expected  by  the  operator,  for  as 
we  walked  among  the  cords  and  lights,  he 
whispered  to  his  colleague,  "What  does  she 
use  for  brains!"  Due  to  the  quick  thinking 
of  the  operator,  we  did  not  appear  in  the 
next  show  which  was  just  beginning.  This 
incident  shows  the  need  of  experienced  help 
in  these  situations.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough 
here  to  convey  my  meaning  as  far  as  the 
necessary  preparation  for  this  field  is  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  lest  this  paper  be  thought  time- 
consuming  and  dry,  I  will  pass  to  the  con- 
cluding section;  namely,  the  dance  field.  I 
said  that  only  the  few  could  get  into  the 
concert  field  and  expect  success;  that  a  greater 
number  could  enter  lyceum  work  with  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success,  so  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  blind  musicians  may  enter  the  dance 
field  and  make  at  least  a  few  dollars  to  sup- 
plement their  earnings  from  other  sources. 
I  believe  it  is  profitable  to  give  blind  chil- 
dren classical  musical  education  wherever 
possible,  but  many  who  love  to  play  have 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  heart  for  deep 
music  study.  I  think  they  are  the  majority. 
They  can  play  smaller  musical  instruments 
and  can  earn  some  money  playing  for  dances. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  the  great  dance 
players,  but  at  least  they  serve  and  have  a 
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place  in  the  life  of  their  community.  We 
should  encourage  these  people  to  continue 
their  efforts  and  perhaps  if  more  braille 
music  were  available  for  them  it  would  help. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
matter  of  braille  dance  music  is  in  the  minds 
of  all  blind  dance  players.  I  think  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  dance  orchestra  people  the  necessary  tools 
to  help  them  to  be  successful.  Of  course,  suc- 
cess here  means  competition  with  seeing 
players. 

In  all  of  our  musical  endeavors  we  must 
use  the  word  "salable".  In  concert  work,  in 
lyceum  work,  and  in  the  dance  work,  our 
program  must  sell.  Can  the  concert  artist  sell 
himself?  Can  the  lyceum  work  sell  their  act? 
Can  the  dance  players  sell  themselves  to  the 
public?  Since  it  is  possible  to  gather  more 
blind  musicians  who  can  do  the  dance  type 
of  playing,  greater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  them.  We  have  in  Utah  a  blinded  veteran 
of  World  War  I,  who  has  gathered  a  few 
blind  people  of  his  home   town  about  him 


and  has  formed  a  dance  orchestra  which  is 
doing  very  well.  This  man  is  Mr.  Loyal  A. 
West  of  Ogden.  His  orchestra  has  several 
dances  each  week.  There  is  one  point  upon 
which  Mr.  West  is  very  strong.  His  boys 
must  play  as  well  as  any  orchestra  made  up 
of  seeing  musicians  who  do  the  same  type  of 
work.  Of  course,  you  will  note  here  that  I 
am  making  a  plea  for  musicians  who  cannot 
reach  to  great  heights  either  in  the  classical 
or  popular  field,  btit  who  have  something 
to  contribute  if  given  proper  help  and  en- 
couragement. 

Now  in  conclusion,  let  me  again  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  training  and  fitness  for  the 
branch  of  entertainment  our  musicians  will 
enter.  Let  us  urge  those  who  have  the  train- 
ing of  young  blind  musicians  in  charge  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  develop  normalcy  in 
these  young  people,  and  that  the  type  of 
musical  ability  possessed  by  each  student  be 
recognized  as  early  as  possible  so  that  he  can 
be  highly  trained  and  made  equal  to  the 
work  he  will  do. 
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^Ve  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Hiram 
Chappell,  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services  to  the 
Blind,  for  having  assisted  us  with  much  of 
the  basic  material  presented  in  this  paper. 

Three  major  factors  are  important  in  the 
success  of  the  blind  in  any  area  of  employ- 
ment. The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  selection 
of  the  individual  to  be  placed;  the  second  is 
the  training  of  the  individual,  and  the  third 
is  the  characteristics  of  the  job.  These  factors 
apply  in  the  success  of  the  blind  in  the 
field  of  piano  tuning  and  repair  just  as  they 
apply  in  every  other  field  of  employment. 

In  the  past,  in  many  instances,  blind  per- 
sons have  not  been  carefully  selected  for 
training  and  placement  in  the  field  of  piano 
tuning  and  repair.  Many  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  required  all  male  high  school 
students  to  enroll  for  training  in  piano 
tuning.    This   produced   several    unfavorable 
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results.  First,  a  number  of  the  students  who 
were  not  particularly  interested  in  or  suited 
for  tuning  and  repair  developed  a  negative 
attitude  toward  their  training.  They,  there- 
fore, failed  to  absorb  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge  required  in  this  era  of  employ- 
ment. A  typical  attitude  on  the  part  of  many 
students  required  to  take  training  in  piano 
tuning  might  be  expressed  in  the  following 
phrase:  "Oh  well,  if  I  can't  do  anything  else, 
I'll  tune  pianos."  As  a  result,  too  many  blind 
persons  graduated  from  schools  for  the  blind 
only  partially  equipped  to  enter  the  piano 
service  profession.  They,  therefore,  became 
vocational  misfits  or  failures.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  this  practice  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  is  being  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  enrollment  of  students  in  courses  of  piano 
service  training  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
ability. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  methods  of  selec- 
tion of  persons  for  training  and  placement 
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in  the  field  of  piano  service  have  not  as  yet 
been  developed  and  standardized,  this  prob- 
lem requires  thorough  study.  Some  of  the 
factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  an  individual  for  this  area 
of  employment  are:  the  individual's  ability 
to  hear  normally,  the  individual's  ability  to 
make  accurate  pitch  discriminations,  the  in- 
dividual's manual  ability,  his  ability  to  think 
through  the  particular  problem  involved  in 
the  servicing  of  each  piano,  his  ability  to  sell 
the  service  in  which  he  is  skilled.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  in  the  selection  of  the 
blind  person  for  piano  service,  we  are  dealing 
with  factors  that  fall  into  several  categories. 
First  physical  ability,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  ability  to  hear  normally;  second, 
psychological  factors  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  basic  intelligence,  manual  ability 
and  personality  adjustment.  It,  therefore, 
follows  that  hearing  examinations  and  psy- 
chological testing  techniques  should  play  a 
major  part  in  the  selection  of  the  individual 
for  this  profession.  To  our  knowledge,  no 
hearing  standards  have  been  developed  with 
reference  to  the  demands  of  the  piano  service 
profession.  Likewise,  the  research  which  is 
necessary  before  psychological  tests  can  assist 
us  in  this  area  has  not  been  conducted.  While 
many  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors, 
piano  service  instructors,  and  professional 
personnel  in  schools  and  agencies  for  the 
adult  blind  have  become  skilled  in  the  selec- 
tion of  blind  persons  for  training  and  place- 
ment in  piano  service,  maximum  results  will 
not  be  achieved  until  objective  methods  of 
selection  are  developed  and  standardized. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  course  of  training 
should  provide  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  develop  skills  in  all  the  areas  of  perform- 
ance required  by  the  type  of  employment 
in  which  the  student  hopes  to  succeed.  The 
profession  of  piano  service  requires  that 
the  individual  perform  adequately  in  the 
selling  of  his  service  to  the  customer,  the 
tuning  of  the  piano,  the  completion  of  neces- 
sary repairs,  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  price 
for  services  rendered,  and  the  maintenance 
of  efficient  business  practices  such  as  keep- 
ing commitments  regarding  the  date  set  with 
the  customer  for  tuning  and  repairing,  pro- 
tection of  customers  furniture,  cleanup  after 
the  job  has  been  completed,  etc.  In  the  past 


many  training  courses  in  piano  service  have 
emphasized  the  development  of  skills  in  the 
tuning  and  repair  of  the  piano  but  have  not 
placed  enough  stress  in  the  other  areas  in 
which  adequate  performance  is  required. 
However,  in  recent  years  the  importance  of 
a  well-rounded  course  of  training  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the 
service-man  to  develop  skills  in  the  sales 
field.  In  order  to  perform  adequately  in  the 
field  of  piano  service  the  trainee  must  be 
taught  a  practical  sales  approach.  Effective 
selling  of  his  services,  however,  means  not 
only  an  effective  talking  approach  but  also 
includes  proper  grooming,  correct  posture, 
acceptable  social  attitudes,  and  the  ability 
to  travel  independently.  Needless  to  say,  the 
course  of  training  should  result  in  the  service- 
mans  being  able  to  tune  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately any  type  of  piano.  The  same  holds  true 
for  repair.  The  service-man  must  be  able 
to  complete  satisfactorily  the  many  major 
or  minor  repairs  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
An  effective  course  of  training  must  also 
include  the  teaching  of  basic  business  prac- 
tices. The  blind  trainee  should  learn  that 
proper  pricing  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
successful  operation  of  any  business.  He  must 
also  understand  the  importance  of  keeping 
commitments  to  his  customer  regarding  the 
date  of  tuning  of  the  customer's  piano.  He 
should  also  understand  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  customer's  property,  cleanup 
after  the  job  has  been  completed,  etc.  All 
these  factors  must  be  included  in  the  course 
of  training  if  the  blind  individual  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  area  of  piano  service. 

At  the  present  time  no  standard  exists  for 
the  content  of  a  training  course.  Likewise, 
no  standard  exists  for  the  length  of  training 
before  blind  persons  can  achieve  maximum 
success  in  the  area  of  piano  service.  There- 
fore, standards  must  be  developed  regarding 
the  content  of  training  and  the  training  sched- 
ule with  reference  particularly  to  length  of 
course.  Enough  information  is  at  hand  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole  to  pull  together  a 
starting  guide  for  content  and  length  of 
training;  however,  the  job  of  compilation 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  we 
are   considering  the  case  of  a   blind   person 
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who  has  been  selected  on  a  sound  basis  for 
employment  in  the  field  of  piano  service  and 
who  has  also  been  adequately  trained.  What 
types  of  jaiano  service  employment  are  avail- 
able to  the  individual  and  what  are  his 
chances  of  success.  Three  distinct  types  of 
employment  are  available  to  properly  quali- 
fied blind  persons.  The  first  is  factory  tuning 
where  one  need  only  to  be  able  to  tune;  the 
second  is  tuning  and  general  repair  work 
in  a  retail  store;  and  the  third  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  piano  service 
business  which  requires  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  skills  and  abilities  already  dis- 
cussed. 

There  are  approximately  2600  tuners  of 
all  ages  and  degrees  of  abilities  and  physical 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
recession  in  manufacturing  and  the  economic 
depression  very  few  young  men  were  trained 
anywhere  and  many  schools  for  the  blind 
closed  their  tuning  departments.  The  result 
was  that  the  old  men  grew  older  and  no  young 
men  took  their  places.  When  factories  opened 
with  new  designs,  such  as  the  spinet,  the 
industry  was  short  of  tuners  and  naturally 
the  public  was  short  of  service-men  in  the 
homes.  Twelve  to  fifteen  million  pianos  are 
in  use  in  homes,  churches,  funeral  parlors, 
institutions,  taverns,  lodge  and  dance  halls, 
and  2600  tuners  can  in  no  way  serve  this 
number. 

To  meet  this  emergency  the  Music  In- 
dustries Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City,  the  Association  of  Piano  Manufacturers 
and  the  Associations  of  Piano  Tuners  joined 
in  establishing  short  term  training  courses 
and  accepted  seeing  trainees  only.  Some  of 
these  courses  were  as  short  as  13  weeks,  some 
26  weeks  and  some  52  weeks  duration.  They 
were  set  up  under  private  tuners  in  voca- 
tional schools,  colleges,  conservatories,  and 
Y.M.C.A.  schools.  Some  tried  to  give  complete 
training  and  some  broke  the  training  down 
into  specialties  such  as  tone  regulators, 
stringers,  finishers,  action  regulators,  tuners, 
etc. 

Several  hundred  of  these  trainees  have 
been  graduated  and  an  ususually  high  num- 
ber of  them  have  already  dropped  out  of  the 
profession  after  Avorking  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  a  result  which  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated  inasmuch   as    tuning   and   its   con- 


temporary requirements  cannot  be  learned 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  A  study  of  this 
condition  made  in  1947  by  Mr.  J.  Hiram 
Chappell,  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Federal 
Services  to  the  Blind,  showed  that  there 
would  still  be  a  shortage  of  piano  tuners 
after  a  ten  year  period.  This  was  corrobo- 
rated by  reports  published  in  the  Music 
Trades  Revue.  As  late  as  1947  the  factories 
had  a  standing  order  for  1000  straight  tuners, 
1000  action  regulators  and  several  hundred 
stringer  and  tone  control  men.  A  number 
of  piano  manufacturers  employ  blind  tuners 
but  few  really  understand  the  basis  of 
preparation  or  degree  of  skill  and  efficiency 
with  which  carefully  selected  and  adequately 
trained  individuals  who  are  blind  can  oper- 
ate. 

The  tuning  profession  provides  more  blind 
persons  with  a  good  substantial  income  and 
respect  in  the  community  than  any  other 
single  profession.  We  are  told  there  are  12 
to  15  million  pianos  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  population  of  150  million 
people.  This  means  approximately  one  piano 
for  every  ten  people  of  our  population  or 
1500  pianos  in  every  community  having  a 
population  of  15,000.  Statistics  also  show  that 
the  average  piano  is  serviced  once  in  five 
years.  This  would  mean  a  community  of 
15,000  would  provide  approximately  300 
piano  service  jobs  each  year.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  average  piano  service  job  has 
amounted  to  $12.50.  This  would  gross  a 
tuner  $3,750.  Expenses  which  include  re- 
pair materials  and  transportation  range 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  depend- 
ing upon  the  many  variable  factors.  These 
figures  show  a  net  profit  of  $2250  if  the  high 
percentage  of  40  is  used. 

During  the  1946  Chicago  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Piano  Technicians,  a 
survey  was  conducted  to  ascertain  the  1945 
earnings  of  blind  piano  technicians  who 
worked  exclusively  at  the  profession.  The 
report  of  this  survey  revealed  that  forty 
workers  earned  a  total  of  $121,900,  or  an 
average  of  $3,047  per  annum. 

The   Illinois   Division   for   the    Blind    has 
♦recently  completed  a  survey  of  Illinois  and 
adjacent  states   to   ascertain   the    1946   earn- 
ings  of   blind    piano   technicians   who   work 
exclusively    at    the    profession.    This    second 
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survey  shows  that  forty-five  tuners  earned 
a  total  of  1143,715  or  an  average  of  $3,193 
per  annum.  The  individual  earnings  ranged 
from  $2,000  to  $7,000  per  annum. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  forty-five  surveyed, 
worked  as  independent  custom  service-men, 
and  earned  a  total  of  $96,465,  or  an  average 
of  $3,572  per  annum.  The  individual  earn- 
ings of  these  tuners  ranged  from  $2,000  to 
17,000  per  annum.  The  remaining  eighteen 
surveyed,  worked  as  employed  tuners,  and 
earned  a  total  of  $42,250,  or. an  average  of 
$2,625  per  annum.  The  individual  earnings 
of  these  tuners  ranged  from  $2,100  to  $4,000 
per  annum.  In  this  survey  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reach  many  other  successful  blind 
piano  service-men  in  the  country.  The  re- 
port does,  however,  furnish  convincing  proof 
that  the  piano  tuning  profession  is  the  most 
remunerative  occupation  which  young,  quali- 
fied, blind  men  can  enter.  One  piano  service- 
man in  our  knowledge  who  had  a  community 
of  17,000  with  a  rural  population  of  another 


10,000  to  draw  from  often  had  a  net  income 
of  $5000  from  piano  servicing.  In  addition 
he  usually  made  from  two  to  five  thousand 
a  year  from  sales. 

In  conclusion  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
a  need  exists  for  additional  capable  blind 
persons  in  the  area  of  piano  service.  This 
field  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  feasible 
for  qualified  blind  persons.  Also  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  employment  in  piano 
service  can  provide  capable  qualified  blind 
persons  with  adequate  incomes.  It  remains 
now  for  us  to  develop  and  standardize  effec- 
tive methods  for  selecting  blind  persons  for 
training  and  placement  in  the  field.  It  is 
also  equally  as  important  for  us  to  pull  to- 
gether existing  training  information  so  that 
we  may  standardize  the  courses  of  training 
for  piano  service.  Only  when  effective  methods 
of  selection  have  been  standardized  can  we 
expect  to  realize  our  share  of  the  piano 
service  business  for  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  capable  blind  persons. 


MUSICAL  TRAINING  AS   A  PRACTICAL  SERVICE 
TO   THE   BLIND 

*  CHARLES  BEETZ, 

Director  of  Lighthouse  Music  School 

and 

*  STANLEY  WART^NBERG, 

Lighthouse  Placement  Supervisor 

Nevsf  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Introduction 

One  of  the  most  recognized  and  publicized 
vocational  objectives  of  blind  persons  has 
been  the  musical  profession.  If  we  glance 
through  the  pages  of  history,  we  will  find 
many  references  to  the  blind  musician.  There 
are  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  George 
Frederick  Handel  and  many  others  who 
produced  some  of  their  greatest  works  after 
blindness.  Why,  then,  should  not  our  con- 
temporary blind  occupy  an  important  place 
in  our  Musical  world? 

Perhaps  as  we  look  around  us  we  will  be 
surprised  to  find  success  stories  in  many 
phases  of  modern  day  music — teaching,  play- 
ing, directing  and  composing — both  in  classi- 
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cal  and  popular  music.  The  place  in  the 
community,  small  and  large,  of  the  blind 
teacher  is  well  known — players  range  from 
concert  artists,  instrumental  and  vocal,  church 
organists,  all  the  way  to  some  of  our  most 
renowned  popular  recording  and  radio  en- 
tertainers. A  blind  musician  who,  incident- 
ally, is  a  vocal  instructor  at  the  New  York 
Lighthouse  Music  School,  conducted  a  blind 
chorus  in  a  series  of  programs  under  a  nation- 
wide hook-up.  Among  the  many  composi- 
tions penned  by  the  blind  is  a  number  heard 
by  everyone  who  ever  listened  to  music,  "My 
Kentucky  Babe"  by  Adam  Geibel. 

Purposes  and  Objectives  of  Music 

At  the  outset  a  plausible  question  might  be 
"How  can  we  aid  and  enhance  the  vocational 
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possibilities  of  the  modern  blind  musician?" 
It  might  be  wise  at  this  point  to  define  the 
various  phases  of  music  in  which  blind 
persons  might  be  expected  to  participate: 

a.  Music  as  a  vocation:  The  objective  here 
is  obvious,  since  we  think  in  terms  of  the 
commercial  application  of  music  for  the 
earning  of  one's  livelihood,  whether  it  be 
teaching,  performing,  or  otherwise  deriving 
financial  return  for  musical   talents. 

b.  The  vocational  objective  can  only  be 
obtained  initially  through  education  in 
music,  and  that  education  should  be  in 
quality  second  to  none.  A  music  school  for 
the  blind  should  adhere  to  the  highest 
standards  set  in  the  profession,  such  as  those 
pursued  by  the  recognized  conservatories  in 
this  country.  This  is  essential  and  if  we  ex- 
pect a  blind  musician  to  compete  with  his 
sighted  colleagues,  he  must  have  equal  or 
superior  training  in  music,  just  as  he  must 
in  any  other  field  of  competition. 

c.  Blind  persons  like  to  participate  in 
music  for  the  satisfaction  that  they  them- 
selves receive  from  performing  or  participat- 
ing in  music  as  an  individual  or  in  groups. 
This  might  be  classified  as  recreational  music, 
and  although  immediate  financial  returns  are 
not  expected,  recreational  music  in  many 
instances  has  upgraded  the  individual  to  the 
point  where  vocational  music  or  some  paid 
musical  engagements  become  a  real  possi- 
bility. 

d.  Music  fbr  therapeutic  purposes  has 
proven  to  be  most  beneficial  where  indicated, 
and  although  the  emphasis  here  is  not  neces- 
sarily on  any  vocational  application,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  much  good  in  pre-vocational 
conditioning  can  be  derived  if  a  newly 
blinded  or  maladjusted  person  is  permitted 
to  express  himself  in  any  way  he  finds  possi- 
ble through  the  medium  of  music. 

Training  in  Music 

Generally  speaking,  any  person's  musical 
training  should  begin  at  the  earliest  age 
possible.  It  has  been  found  advantageous  in 
many  instances  to  start  with  pre-school  chil- 
dren, giving  them  their  basic  musical  train- 
ing in  some  cases  before  they  can  even  read 
the  printed  word.  The  blind  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  pre-school  blind  chil- 
dren,  either  in   a   pre-school   nursery  or   in 


their  homes,  often  make  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents. It  is  found  that  the  little  child  loves 
to  express  himself  musically  in  singing  and 
at  the  piano  and  that  the  most  effective  ear 
training  can  be  accomplished  in  the  early 
years,  setting  a  foundation  so  thorough  that 
future  development  is  greatly  aided.  Most 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  recognized 
the  musical  needs  of  their  students  and  many 
have  established  excellent  music  departments. 
These  students,  if  they  wish  to  pursue  music 
as  a  profession,  will  then  attend  conserva- 
tories and  advanced  music  schools  for  the 
seeing  and  receive  their  training  on  a  similar 
basis  with  the  average  seeing  student.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  children  and  teen-agers 
who  are  not  privileged  to  attend  such  special 
schools  for  the  blind  and  who  receive  their 
education  in  the  public  school  system  must 
have  some  provision  for  their  musical  train- 
ing. In  New  York  City  the  blind,  beginning 
with  children  at  the  age  of  four,  are  offered 
such  opportunities  at  the  Lighthouse  Music 
School,  one  of  the  largest  privately  operated 
music  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country. 
Let  us  here  enumerate  some  of  the  phases 
of  this  program  as  an  example  of  what  may 
be  recommended  to  other  localities  where 
a  group  of  blind  people  could  be  brought 
together  for  training  in  a  convenient  center. 
The  Lighthouse  Music  School  enrolls  an- 
nually about  two  hundred  students.  The 
subjects  taught  are  piano,  organ,  violin, 
cello,  clarinet,  saxophone,  singing,  languages, 
braille  notation,  ear  training,  ink  print  staff 
instruction,  instruction  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  sighted  students,  musicial  theory, 
and  a  course  for  blind  teachers  for  the  in- 
struction of  sighted  students.  Since  much 
vocational  music  is  in  the  popular  field,  in- 
struction along  those  lines  is  given  upon  re- 
quest. For  the  development  of  the  ability  to 
work  together,  various  musical  groups  are 
encouraged,  such  as  men's  and  women's 
choruses,  quartets,  trios,  duos,  string  en- 
sembles, four  and  eight  hand  piano  work, 
and,  of  course,  orchestra  groups,  including 
wind  instruments.  Our  Sight  Conservation 
students  are  instructed  by  means  of  large 
print  music  which  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared for  them.  When  a  student  has  com- 
pleted his  course  at  the  Lighthouse  Music 
School,    he    may    be    encouraged    to    receive 
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graduate  training  under  an  outstanding 
teacher  or  at  a  conservatory.  Lighthouse 
scholarships  are  granted  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  prepare  fully  the  music  student 
for  his  ultimate  goal  of  playing  in  public  or 
concertizing,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  stage 
presence  and  poise.  Therefore,  during  the 
entire  career  of  the  music  student,  frequent 
concerts  are  arranged  which  give  an  incen- 
tive for  the  student  to  prepare  himself  ade- 
quately. Recently  the  Music  School,  owing 
to  building  construction  at  the  Lighthouse, 
transferred  its  Spring  Recitals,  given  by  its 
most  advanced  students,  to  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall,  where  capacity  attendance  acclaimed 
our  talented  young  friends.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lighthouse  Music  School,  within 
the  Department  of  Direct  Services  of  the 
Lighthouse,  exceptionally  talented  persons 
have  been  assisted  in  making  their  debut 
at  such  renowned  concert  places  as  New 
York  City's  Town  Hall. 

Training  on  a  Country-Wide  Basis 

Having  had  a  glimpse  of  New  Yoik  City's 
facilities  for  training  and  developing  blind 
musicians,  let  us  now  think  in  terms  of  our 
entire  country.  If  a  definite  vocational  ob- 
jective can  be  shown  as  a  result  of  musical 
training.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Depart- 
ments of  the  various  states  and  Veterans 
Administration  under  Public  Laws  16  and 
346  may  be  requested  to  sponsor  suitable 
candidates.  This  training  should  be  so  con- 
ceived and  so  directed  that  there  woidd  be 
little  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  vocational  ap- 
plication. From  New  York  to  Hollywood 
there  are  famous  private  teachers  and  well- 
known  conservatories  that  will  accept  blind 
students  and  provide  them  with  all  courses 
given  to  the  sighted  students.  If  the  blind 
student  shows  a  particular  interest  in  his 
studies,  he  will  receive  much  additional  help 
from  fellow  students  and  members  of  the 
faculty.  When  we  consider  the  high  caliber 
of  training  available  to  the  sighted  music 
student  of  today,  we  must  recognize  the  need 
for  training  our  blind  students  in  those  con- 
servatories maintaining  the  highest  scholastic 
standards. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  gov- 
ernmental facilities,  which  may  provide  finan- 
cial   support   for   various    types    of    training 


in  the  musical  field,  we  must  not  forget  the 
age-old  method  of  individual  patronage.  As 
we  review  our  musical  history,  it  is  apparent 
that  many  of  our  famous  musicians  and  com- 
posers were  aided  financially  by  interested 
persons  and  by  government  grants,  as  is  the 
case  today  with  Jan  Sibelius  of  Finland.  How 
could  Tschaikowski  have  carried  on  his  work 
without  the  financial  assistance  of  Madame 
Von  Meek,  and  Wagner  have  risen  to  the 
heights  without  the  aid  of  King  Ludwig  II? 
Since  music  is  not  an  exact  science,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  and  predict  a  definite  voca- 
tional attainment,  and  governmental  finances, 
therefore,  may  be  unobtainable.  Unless  we 
can  call  upon  private  sources  for  support,  a 
musician,  although  extremely  talented,  may 
not  accomplish  the  degree  of  success  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  Among  the  friends  of  the 
blind  we  find  many  music  lovers  who  will 
give  freely  of  their  time  and  finances,  not 
only  to  train  the  blind  musician,  but  to 
sponsor  his  concerts  and  assist  in  the  sale  of 
tickets. 

Vocational  Application  of  Musical  Training 

Much  time  and  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  training  of  the  student.  We 
must  now  think  in  terms  of  how  that  train- 
ing can  be  turned  into  dollars — how  the 
musician  who  is  an  excellent  performer  can 
earn  his  livelihood  through  the  application 
of  his  art.  If  we  were  dealing  in  the  indus- 
trial field  of  placement,  we  would  first  survey 
the  industries  in  an  area  and  determine  the 
types  of  jobs  feasible  to  the  blind  in  that 
area.  Likewise,  in  the  musical  field,  we  must 
determine  the  type  of  music  that  may  be 
commercialized  in  the  blind  person's  general 
locality,  for  on  the  whole  he  will  be  much 
better  off  remaining  with  his  family  and 
contacts.  Were  he  to  be  moved  to  an  en- 
tirely new  section,  he  would  have  to  estab- 
lish himself,  familiarize  himself  with  living 
conditions  and  form  a  new  circle  of  friends. 
In  most  areas,  teaching  of  children  and  adults 
provides  an  excellent  basis  for  a  liveihood. 
Such  income  can  be  supplemented  through 
the  promotion  of  small  concerts  which  will 
not  only  result  in  direct  financial  returns, 
but  will  place  the  blind  teacher  before  the 
public.  These  offer  an  opportunity  for  him 
to  demonstrate  his  ability  and  thus  provide 
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an  invaluable  medium  of  publicity  for  se- 
curing more  students.  The  piano  has  become 
a  universal  instrument  and  an  excellent 
medium  for  providing  the  ground  work  in 
any  type  of  musical  education.  Where  the 
teacher  is  duly  qtialified,  he  may  also  very 
successfully  teach  singing  and  other  instru- 
ments— string,  wind,  and  popular. 

We  at  this  convention  are  familiar  with 
the  roll  of  the  blind  church  organist,  for  our 
group  leader  is  a  most  outstanding  example 
in  this  field  of  accomplishment.  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  one  will  find 
a  niunber  of  successful  blind  organists,  re- 
spected and  held  in  high  esteem  by  their 
communities.  We  have  talked  with  persons 
from  various  countries  in  Europe  and  find 
that  in  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  England 
and  other  countries,  there  are  fairly  large 
numbers  of  blind  organists.  Alfred  Hollins, 
a  famous  English  blind  organist  and  com- 
poser, toured  the  United  States  several  years 
ago,  giving  concerts  with  great  success.  We 
can  recommend  the  training  and  placement 
of  blind  organists  as  a  sound  profession  to  be 
pursued. 

Among  sighted  musicians  we  find  relatively 
few  who  attain  concert  status.  A  nimiber  of 
years  ago  a  series  of  articles  was  published  in 
the  magazine  section  of  the  Neiu  York  Times, 
showing  that  comparatively  few  artists  stic- 
ceed  in  making  a  living  solely  from  concertiz- 
ing  and  that  most  musicians  are  obliged  to 
supplement  their  income  by  movie,  radio 
and  theater  work.  The  blind  musician,  during 
his  training,  should  always  aim  at  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  vocational  application  of 
his  music.  He  should  always  think  in  terms 
of  how  he  may  apply  mtisic  to  his  particu- 
lar situation  and  how  he  might  derive  the 
greatest  income  from  his  efforts,  \vhether  he 
teach,  perform,  or  entertain.  We  cannot  dis- 
regard popular  music  as. a  vocation  for  many 
of  our  blind  musicians.  Alec  Templeton's 
versatility  and  great  success  and  George 
Shearing's  pioneering  in  the  field  of  pro- 
gressive music  are  well  known  to  all.  We 
could  enumerate  many  others  who,  in  their 
own  way.  are  famous  and  outstanding  in 
this   field. 

Salesmanship 
In  all  endeavors,  ^vhether  it  be  industrial. 


business  or  professional,  there  seems  to  be 
one  common  denominator  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  success.  This  prerequisite  can  be 
classified  under  the  simple  term  of  "sales- 
manship." The  musician,  regardless  of  his 
area  of  endeavor,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
must  have  first-class  ability  to  sell  his  wares. 
It  would  seem  that  during  the  course  of 
training,  a  program,  especially  designed  to 
develop  this  so  essential  quality,  should  ac- 
company his  entire  musical  training.  If  we 
Avere  asked  to  define  salesmanship,  we  might 
think  in  tenns  of  personality  development; 
the  ability  to  develop  an  enthusiasm  about 
a  product;  a  clear-cut  understanding  of  the 
problem  involved;  and  the  ability  to  discuss 
his  subject  intelligently.  Also,  he  must  be 
sufficiently  analytical  to  ferret  out  those 
persons  and  places  where  his  abilities  can  be 
of  service.  Among  both  blind  and  sighted, 
we  can  cite  many  instances  of  both  successful 
and  unsuccessful  musicians,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  definite  pattern,  among  the  successes, 
of  this  salesmanship  ability. 

Public  Acceptance  of  the  Blind  Musician 

While  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  fully 
trained,  accomplished  musician  shoidd  have 
the  capacity  to  carry  on  by  himself  with 
little  or  no  outside  assistance,  we  recognize 
that  much  public  education  is  still  necessary 
for  the  acceptance  of  any  and  all  blind  musi- 
cians. Many  pioneers,  such  as  Mr.  Treener, 
through  their  own  personality  and  sheer 
effort,  have  done  much  to  open  the  doors 
of  public  acceptance  to  the  blind  musician. 
It  is  true  that  public  campaigns,  magazine 
articles  on  success  stories,  and  radio  and 
television  interviews  are  helpful,  but  the 
best  possible  herald  of  his  work  is  the  blind 
person  himself.  Those  musicians  who  have 
accomplished  much  tell  a  more  complete 
story  of  success  through  their  public  appear- 
ances than  is  possible  in  any  other  way. 
Perhaps  we  might  recall  the  old  saying  that 
"sticcess  breeds  success".  A  collaborator  of 
this  paper  is  convinced  of  this  fact,  for 
in  twenty-five  years  of  booking  popular  or- 
chestras, the  majority  of  engagements  have 
been  obtained,  not  through  conspicuously 
placed  signs  or  newspaper  and  magazine 
adversistnients,  but  by  the  referral  of  one 
booker  who  had  used  the  bands  to  another. 
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In  discussing  public  acceptance,  we  might  add 
here  that  although  all  the  members  are 
blind,  we  know  of  no  occasion  where  the 
band  has  been  rejected  solely  for  that  reason. 
It  may  be  interesting  here  to  mention  that  the 
Placement  Department  of  the  New  York  Light- 
house, during  the  past  year,  booked  130 
band  engagements,  each  engagement  com- 
prising from  three  to  five  men. 

Co7iclusion 

We  have  discussed  the  musical  program 
of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
as  it  functions  through  the  Lighthouse  Music 
School.  We  have  discussed  training  of  the 
blind  musician.  We  cannot  omit  the  need 
for  testing  and  screening  before  training. 
Many  lay  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
a  blind  person  can't  do  anything  else,  he 
should  be  trained  as  a  musician.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  blind  person's  progress 
and  accomplishments  are  largely  related  to 
his  intellectual  capacity.  We,  therefore,  can 
only  expect  the  greatest  accomplishments 
from  those  who  are  musically  inclined  and 
show  talent.  We  have  discussed  the  vocational 
applications  of  music.  We  might  add  here 
the  piano  tuning  industry  in  which  blind 
persons  can  function  exclusively  as  tuners  or 
supplement  other  phases  of  musical  endeavor. 
A  tuner  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  or 
wareroom,  in  which  case  his  proficiency  as 
a  tuner  would  be  the  only  requirement.  How- 
ever, if  he  should  be  a  private  tuner,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  know  how  to  handle 
minor  repairs.  The  New  York  Lighthouse 
distributes  each  year  about  four  hundred 
jobs  among  a  number  of  approved  tuners. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  blind  tuners  make 
a  specialty  of  doing  general  overhaul  work 
and  establishing  piano  sales  rooms.  We  like 
to  recall  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  A.  Lindsey, 
who  although  blind,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pianos  and  through  his  philanthropy 
was  knighted  by  the  King  of  England. 

Some  blind  persons  with  musical  back- 
ground have  operated  music  shops.  With  the 
sale  of  instruments,  sheet  music  and  phono- 
graph records,  a  good  living  is  possible.  One 
of  the  most  recent  areas  of  endeavor  entered 
by  some  of  our  blind  friends  is  the  recording 
field,  as  their  musical  training  has  especially 
equipped  them  to  cope  with  the  sundry  prob- 


lems encountered  in  the  recording  of  music. 
These  persons  frequently  branch  out  into 
general  recording, — recording  various  func- 
tions such  as  weddings,  dedications  and  other 
ceremonial  occasions.  When  we  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  advent  of  radio  broad- 
casting has  brought  music  of  all  descriptions 
to  the  American  public  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  we  are  impressed  by  the  large  area  of 
vocational  opportunity  that  is  offered  to 
musicians  in  general.  Moreover,  the  vice 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, in  charge  of  the  promotion  of  televi- 
sion, anticipates  the  movements  of  about 
thirty  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  through 
the  medium  of  television.  This,  too,  will  add 
to  the  musical  opportunities  of  the  nation 
and,  although  our  blind  friends  might  not  be 
seen  on  any  particular  television  screen,  the  in- 
direct influence  on  behalf  of  music  and  the 
employment  of  musicians  is  tremendous. 

Summarizing  all  that  has  been  said  here, 
and  considering  previous  experience  and 
research,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  pro- 
fessional blind  musician  may  devote  himself 
most  profitably  to  teaching — especially  the 
piano — church  work,  radio  work  and  com- 
position, and  supplement  these  by  public 
performances  whenever  possible.  In  the  popu- 
lar field  teaching,  dance  work,  entertaining 
at  clubs  and  house  parties,  and  radio  per- 
formances are  profitable.  Those  who  study 
music  for  recreation  or  therapy  should  bear 
in  mind  that  music  was  created  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  masses,  as  an  expression  of 
their  innermost  feeling.  Music  is  as  essential 
to  life  as  the  very  air  we  breathe. 

We  could  well  recommend  more  music  for 
the  world  at  large,  but  since  we  are  here 
concerned  with  the  blind  alone,  we  propose 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  Beetz  notation 
graph  (a  devise  used  by  the  blind  to  in- 
struct the  sighted)  be  resumed  either  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
or  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
also  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  con- 
centrate more  fully  upon  adequate  train- 
ing for  those  who  show  musical  aptitude  and 
that  the  school  maintain  an  advisory  council 
to  which  their  graduates  may  appeal  for 
further  guidance  and  information  as  need 
may  be. 
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SIGHTLESS  TEACHER  AND  SIGHTED  STUDENT 

*  PROFESSOR  GABRIEL  CUSSON 
Quebec  Conservatory  of  Music,  Montreal,  Quebec 


In  1852,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Montreal 
wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  a  resident 
music  teacher  for  their  college  applied  to 
the  Institution  Nationale  de  Paris,  a  school 
for  the  blind  which  had  obtained  remarkable 
results. 

A  young  blind  man  around  25  years  old, 
Paul  Letondal,  accepted  the  invitation  but, 
after  having  spent  three  years  at  the  college, 
feeling  an  urge  for  more  movement,  more 
activity,  he  opened  a  studio  in  town,  got 
married  and  had  five  children.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  Montreal;  almost  all  the  musicians 
of  his  time  were  his  pupils,  including  Calixa 
Lavallee,  the  author  of  our  national  anthem. 

However,  it  was  not  until  nine  years  after 
he  had  settled  in  our  country  that  an  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  of  both  sexes  was 
founded  in  Montreal,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Grey  Nuns  who  asked  Letondal  to  teach 
braille  to  their  proteges. 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  nuns  called  in 
from  France  a  blind  teacher,  Mile  Euvrard, 
who,  with  Letondal,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  teaching  which  is  still  prevailing  in  our 
school.  Ever  since  that  time,  in  our  province, 
sightless  teachers  have  had  sighted  pupils, 
although  at  no  time  was  there  any  organiza- 
tion or  agency  to  help  them,  except  of  course 
the  musical  transcription  bureau  founded 
eight  years  ago  by  the  CNIB  and,  believe 
me,  that  was  a  godsend  to  all  of  us. 

For  the  sightless  as  well  as  the  sighted, 
the  study  of  music  is  particularly  long  and 
cannot  do  without  a  certain  amount  of 
general  knowledge.  It  is  often  the  general 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  that  permits  the 
musician  to  be  admitted  in  various  circles, 
especially  in  colleges  and  convents  where  he 
may  afterwards  be  appreciated  for  his  pro- 
fessional talents.  He  hasn't  the  time,  of 
course,  to  undergo  the  various  forms  of 
intellectual  discipline  practiced  in  colleges 
and  high  schools,  but  a  high  standard  of 
musical  culture  is  in  itself  a  discipline  well 
worth  any  other. 

*Visiially     Handicapped. 


None  of  the  former  pupils  that  I  know  of 
has  ever  succeeded  who  had  only  one  musical 
branch  to  begin  with.  I  even  kno^v  many 
sighted  musicians  of  great  value  who  have 
a  hard  time  earning  their  living  because 
they  are  limited  to  only  one  sphere  of 
musical  activity.  I  have  myself  studied  sol- 
fege,  piano,  organ,  cello,  singing  and  musical 
sciences;  all  those  studies  have  been  useful 
to  me  at  the  outset  of  my  teaching  career. 
It  is  only  step  by  step  that  I  eliminated  a 
few  musical  branches,  in  order  to  make  a 
definite  choice,  and  I  find  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  done  likewise. 

Even  with  this  first  rate  musical  training, 
the  sightless  teacher  has  to  make  his  own 
experierice  like  every  other  sighted  teacher 
and  he  must  realize  that  his  prestige  will 
not  come  about  because  of  his  blindness  but 
in  spite  of  it.  He  cannot  look  forward  to 
a  private  clientele  nor  take  up  a  position 
in  a  conservatory,  a  university,  a  college  or 
a  convent  unless  he  can  benefit  from  a  certain 
prestige  acquired  as  organist,  church  singer, 
concert  or  radio  performer,  by  his  success 
in  contests  or  by  his  work  as  composer, 
music  critic  or  author  of  musical  publications. 

At  home,  not  only  does  everyone  benefit 
from  the  prestige  of  the  others,  but  there 
is  not  one  professional  career  that  I  know 
of  which  is  not  also  due  to  personal  prestige. 
My  nomination  as  professor  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  an  award  from  the  Province, 
called  the  "Prix  d'  Europe"  had  given  me 
the  opportunity  of  studying  six  years  in 
Paris  and  also  to  the  publicity  given  me  by 
the  performance  of  my  compositions  by  the 
symphonic  orchestras  of  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto, and  by  other  vocal  and  instrumental 
ensembles. 

If  Mr.  Doyon  is  a  man  worth  consulting, 
it  is  due  to  a  reputation  that  is  such  as  a 
pianist  and  organist  that,  this  year,  the 
Canadian  Science  Medal  .\ward  was  bestowed 
to  him,  a  decoration  that  had  previously  been 
awarded  to  men  of  the  hightest  distinction, 
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such  as  Sigrid  Undset  and  Jacques  Maritain. 
Mr.  Doyon,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  has 
played  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  works  as 
soloist  and  accompanist.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  pianists  at  home  who  can  give  a  con- 
cert at  a  moment's  notice  and,  like  all  our 
better  musicians,  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  singer  or  a  choir,  can  transpose  any  ac- 
companiment. 

If  Mr.  Letendre  has  more  organ  pupils 
than  our  Conservatory,  which  gives  these 
courses  free,  it  is  because,  besides  being  an 
organist,  he  has  studied  organ-building 
thoroughtly  and  drawn  and  carried  out  organ 
plans  and  specifications.  Devoting  himself 
for  the  triumph  of  these  improvements,  he 
has  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few. 
He  has  also  collaborated  with  a  music  publish- 
ing house  that  has  published  some  of  his 
own  works.  One  of  his  sighted  organ  stu- 
dents, Raymond  Daveluy,  one  of  our  bright- 
est young  organists  to-day,  has  won  the 
Prix  d'  Europe.  By  the  way,  this  young 
organist  studied  musical  sciences  under  my 
direction  and,  consequently,  has  studied  ex- 
clusively with  us. 

It  would  take  too  long  and  be  useless  for 
me,  I  believe,  to  give  the  history  of  all  those 
among  us  who  have  an  important  private 
clientele  or  of  those  who  have  taught  or  are 
still  teaching  in  colleges  and  convents.  I  shall 
simply  say  that  since  long  ago  the  question 
at  home  of  whether  or  not  blindness  is  an 
unsurmountable  obstacle  to  teaching  the 
sighted  does  not  even  occur. 

Individuals  are  judged  as  such  and  the 
sightless  as  well  as  the  sighted  must  give 
clear  proof  of  their  musical  training  before 
being  employed  as  teachers  but — and  in  that 
respect  we  are  no  different  froin  the  sighted 
— we  improve  as  we  go  along  and,  through 
experience,  we  are  better  teachei^  at  40  than 
we  were  when  we  came  out  of  school  or  the 
conservatory. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  teacher 
should  not  seek  his  clientele  among  sighted 
pupils.  If  necessary,  he  may  be  assisted  by 
someone — that  is  quite  often  done  by  sighted 
teachers,  which  seems  to  all  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world — or  by  an  experienced 
pupil  aspiring  to  become  a  teacher.  He  may 
also  be  helped  by  someone  outside  the  pro- 
fession:   his    wife,    for    instance.    With    the 


help  of  an   intelligent  and   devoted  person, 
teaching  in  any  field  will  be  easy  for  him. 

Without  help,  to  what  extent  is  teaching  to 
sighted  pupils  possible  to  him?  Well,  I 
would  say  that  the  situation  is  the  same  as 
that  which  confronts  sighted  teachers  edu- 
cating sightless  pupils.  For  them,  teaching 
subject  matters  perceptible  by  the  intellect 
will  be  easier  than  subject  matters  perceptible 
to  touch.  For  instance,  grammar,  literature, 
history,  philosophy  will  be  more  easily 
grasped  by  pupils  than  braille,  or  geography 
and  mathematics,  which  require  touch.  The 
case  is  identical  with  certain  crafts:  piano 
repairing  for  instance. 

On  the  other  hand,  teaching  subject  mat- 
ters perceptible  by  the  intellect  will  be 
easier  for  the  blind  teacher  dealing  with  a 
sighted  pupil  than  those  perceptible  by  vision. 
Teaching  piano  and  violin  is  harder  with 
six  year  old  children  than  with  older  ones. 
Organ  is  easier  to  teach  than  violin  and 
piano;  so  are  solfege  and  musical  sciences. 
That  is  why  many  blind  teachers  have  taught 
all  their  life,  without  help,  in  secondary 
schools  for  boys. 

How  do  we  generally  proceed?  First  of  all, 
we  expect  our  ear,  our  touch,  our  judgment 
to  supply  us  with  the  information  our  eyes 
cannot  give.  I  have  had  sighted  and  sightless 
pupils  for  cello  and  I  have  always  heard  the 
wrong  fingerings  as  well  as  the  wrong  or  un- 
controlled bowing.  I  have  also  had  piano  pu- 
pils, not  very  many  it  is  true  and  I  am  not  an 
expert.  One  or  two  fingerings  may  have 
escaped  my  notice,  but  there  are  some  that 
you  can't  help  hearing  and  one  is  enough 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  care- 
less pupil  who  needs  close  supervision. 
Whether  a  pupil  is  playing  the  cello,  the 
piano  or  any  other  instrument,  my  ear  re- 
acts if  a  wrong  note  is  struck. 

We  may  have  deficiencies  in  the  teaching 
of  certain  musical  subject  matters.  So  have 
many  sighted  teachers.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  aware  of  ours  while  very 
often  they  haven't  even  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  theirs,  like  a  weakness  in  their  musical 
training  or,  more  often  than  is  generally 
admitted,  a  poor  ear.  Yet  music  is  meant  to 
be  heard! 

What  method  do  we  use?  Well,  it  varies 
according   to   the   age,    the   intelligence,    the 
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musicality,  the  knowledge  of  each  pupil. 
It  also  varies  from  one  teacher  to  another, 
just  as  with  the  sighted. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  a  lady  asked  me 
to  improve  the  hearing  of  her  child,  I  had 
to  make  up  special  exercises.  Success  was 
such  that  other  children  were  brought  to  me 
by  their  mothers  and  I  only  had  to  go  on. 

When  classes  were  given  me  at  the  Con- 
servatory, I  looked  up  books  and  then  decided 
to  devise  my  own  system  with  my  own  exer- 
cises which  I  keep  improving  all  the  time. 
I  have,  every  year,  an  average  of  70  pupils 
grouped  in  five  different  classes  and  much 
as  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  experience 
in  that  field,  I  do  not  think  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  sighted  teachers;  my  status  is 
exactly  the  same  as  theirs  and,  in  the  seven 
years  I  have  been  teaching  there  I  never  had 
to  cope  with  any  special  situation. 

For  a  while,  I  also  gave  singing  lessons. 
As  sighted  teachers  do,  I  advised  my  pupils 
to  practice  in  front  of  a  mirror.  Besides, 
once  in  a  while,  someone  would  discreetly 
watch  them  and  tell  me  of  any  bad  habits 
they  might  be  developing.  Most  of  them 
have  to  be  assisted  by  a  pianist  and,  at  least, 
that  was  a  help  I  could  dispense  with.  As 
voice  training  didn't  appeal  very  much  to 
me,  I  gradually  stopped  giving  singing  lessons 
as  pupils  taking  harmony  and  musical  sci- 
ences increased  in  number. 

Now  how  about  harmony  and  counter- 
point? There  is  nothing  easier  in  the  world. 
The  pupil  sits  at  the  piano  and  plays  his 
exercises  while,  from  a  cosy  chair,  I  point 
out  his  mistakes  and  awkwardness.  When 
necessary,  I  give  him  the  corrections  that 
he  writes  himself  or  I  take  his  place  at  the 
piano  and  show  him  what  could  have  been 
done. 

But,  you  may  object,  what  about  pupils 
who  cannot  play  the  piano?  Well,  I  believe 
that  all  pupils  studying  harmony  should  be 
able  to  play  the  piano,  even  if  only  a  little, 
to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  musical  effect 
of  their  exercises.  Hearing  them  played 
once  by  their  teacher  at  their  weekly  lesson 
is  not  sufficient;  to  derive  full  benefit  from 
those  exercises,  they  must  be  able  to  play 
them  over  and  over  again.  So  whenever  a 
new  pupil  calls  on  me  I  require  of  him  that 
he  play   his  own   exercises   however  painful 


to  him  and  boring  to  me.  Some  of  my  former 
pupils  who  have  now  a  very  good  knowledge 
of  the  keyboard  are  thankful  to  me  for  having 
asked  that  effort  of  them. 

Of  course,  when  you  have  to  listen  intently 
to  exercises  for  8  hours  a  day,  it  is  a  strain 
on  the  nervous  system,  but  when  you  are 
very  tired  and  pupils  tell  you  they  feel  at 
ease  with  you  about  asking  questions  be- 
cause you  never  have  to  look  up  in  a  book 
for  the  correct  answer  or  for  an  example, 
you  feel  gratified  and  amply  rewarded. 

There  are  of  course  as  many  ways  of  teach- 
ing as  there  are  teachers,  and  whatever  the 
method  used,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  its  effectiveness  is  the  result  shown. 

To  what  extent  is  the  teaching  career 
accessible  to  blind  women?  Factors  of  a  non 
musical  nature  reduce  their  field  of  action 
and  the  more  favourable  opening  is  teaching 
to  the  sightless,  not  only  in  girls  or  co-edu- 
cational schools,  but  in  boys  schools  as 
well. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  school,  some 
women  have  had  a  successful  career  teach- 
ing to  the  sighted.  I  have  personally  known 
two  among  the  very  first  pupils  of  the  school. 
Both  returned  to  their  communities  after 
completing  their  studies  and,  up  to  the  end 
of  their  life,  at  a  very  old  age,  they  divided 
their  time  between  their  pupils  and  their 
duties  as  organist  of  their  parish  church. 

Two  others  pooled  their  resources  and, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  a  few  sighted 
auxiliaries,  rented  a  three-story  stonehouse 
in  Montreal,  with  huge  drawing  rooms  which 
were  always  filled  with  people.  They  had  an 
astounding  ntimber  of  pupils  and  theirs  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  studios  in  town. 

For  how  much  longer  will  music  be  our 
best  source  of  revenue?  That  question  was 
asked  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  increasing 
number  of  conservatories  and  other  music 
schools  in  large  centres  led  some  sightless 
teachers  to  believe  that  we  were  losing 
ground.  At  home,  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
we  have  the  Provincial  Conservatory,  where 
tuition  is  free,  the  Conservatorium  of  McGill 
University,  the  Music  Faculty  of  L'  Universite 
Laval  in  Quebec  City,  while  all  the  large 
convents  have  a  music  faculty  affiliated  to 
the  University.  Music  is  also  taught  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  all  secondary  schools  for  boys. 
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Nevertheless,  private  clienteles  are  still  flour-  store  for  us,  unless  we  fail  to  draw  lessons 

ishing  and  many  sightless  teachers  are  teach-  from   the  past  and   the   present   and   unless 

ing  in   universities   as   well   as   in   boys   and  a  well-meant  but  uncomprehensive  publicity, 

girls  boarding  schools.  bringing  us  pity,  deprives  us  of  our  prestige, 

There  seems   to   be   many   more   years   in  as  we  shall  ever  have  both  at  the  same  time. 


BANQUET 

AND 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  AWARDS 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1950 


The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  Layafette  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Utah 
at  7  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  1950  with 
240  seated  for  dinner  and  with  others  in  at- 
tendance later  in  the  evening. 

Due  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman  of  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Awards  Committee,  who  was  to 
have  served  as  Toastmaster,  and  who  sent 
a  message  which  was  read  and  appears  in 
these  minutes,  his  place  was  taken  by  his 
committee  colleague  and  our  Immediate  Past 
President,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

During  the  evening.  Dr.  Cummings  pre- 
sented in  turn  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  and 
Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  who  presented  a 
medal  and  scroll  to  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, and  also  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
and  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  who  pre- 
sented   a    medal    and    scroll    to    Mrs.    Mary 


Dranga   Campbell.   Their   remarks    and    the 
acceptance  speeches  appear  below. 

Following  the  presentations,  a  delightful 
musical  interlude  was  provided  by  guest 
artists  from  Radio  Station  KSL  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

During  the  evening  the  Secretary-General 
announced  that  there  were  290  people  reg- 
istered at  the  convention  from  38  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  7  Canadian  Provinces, 
and  India,  with  numerous  others  present  but 
not  registered.  He  reported  further  that  the 
membership  drive  tinder  the  Chairmanship 
of  Roy  Kumpe  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  had 
resulted  in  increased  membership  during 
the  year,  with  the  honors  for  new  enrollments 
going  to  Tennessee,  tinder  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Earl  C.  Morgan,  who  secured  43  new 
members.  Runner-up  was  Florida  (last  year's 
leader)  with  19,  and  Canada  with  15  new 
members  was  third.  Registration  and  member- 
ship  statistics   appear  elsewhere. 

— A.A. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PETER  J.  SALMON 

Chairman,  Shotwell  Awards  Committee 


Dear  Friends: 

That  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  tonight 
is  really  a  matter  of  sorrow  to  me.  This 
unhappy  feeling,  however,  is  lessened  con- 
siderably   because    my    friend,    and    a    man 


I   admire   so   much,   Dr.   Francis  Cummings, 
is  taking  over  as  Toastmaster  for  me. 

In  his  capable  hands  I  know  our  first  lady 
in  work  for  the  blind — Mrs.  Campbell — and 
our    first    lady    in    work    for    Prevention    of 
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Blindness — Mrs.  Hathaway — will  receive  the 
honor  to  which  they  are  so  richly  entitled; 
the  more  so,  because  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  dinner  will  bring  together  so  many 
of  their  friends  and  well  wishers. 

May  I  say  most  sincerely  for  the  Shotwell 
Award  Committee  that  we  were  very  happy 
that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  make  two 
awards  this  year  in  order  that  we  might 
have  the  rare  privilege  of  honoring  Mrs. 
Hathaway  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  In  doing  so, 
we  feel  we  have  cast  reflected  honor  on  the 
A.A.W.B.  In  other  words,  we  feel  that  it  is 
a  great  accomplishment  for  our  committee 
to  be  able  to  bring  two  such  distinguished 
ladies  to  you  for  you  to  honor. 


And  now,  may  I  represent  those  who  would 
have  liked  to  be  Avith  you  tonight  but  who 
were  unable  to  do  so,  and  send  you  on  their 
behalf  affectionate  good  wishes  and  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  contribution  you,  our 
guests  of  honor,  have  made  in  your  chosen 
fields — one  devoting  an  entire  lifetime  in  an 
endeavor  to  stamp  out  blindness;  and  the 
other  bending  every  effort,  when  blindness 
did  strike,  to  make  it  a  stepping  stone  to 
achievement. 

May  "Prevention"  through  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way's  efforts  win  the  race.  But,  may  those 
who  lose  their  sight  always  have  a  Mrs. 
Campbell  as  a  champion. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  MEDAL  TO 
MRS.  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD  Ph.D. 
Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mrs.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, friends  of  the  AAWB: 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  for  one  to  be  chosen 
twice  within  the  same  year  to  carry  a  message 
of  honor  to  someone  who  is  close  to  his 
heart  and  mind.  In  March  I  had  the  privilege 
of  bestowing  upon  Mrs.  Hathaway  the 
Honorary  Life  Membership  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  for  Exceptional  Children  as- 
sembled in  Convention  in  Chicago.  And  this 
evening  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you, 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  the  Shotwell  Award,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Do  I 
need  to  say  that  my  affection  for  you  and 
devotion  to  you  thus  find  a  public  recogni- 
tion of  which  I  am  more  than  proud? 

When  nearly  35  years  ago,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  en- 
gaged Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  for  its  staff, 
she  had  after  graduating  from  Radcliff  Col- 
lege earned  a  Masters  Degree  from  the 
University  of  New  York,  had  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  English  and 
Literature  at  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City,  and  also  headed  its  Department  of 
History.  Deeply  ingrained  in  her  were  all 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  a  great 
teacher    and    after   some    experience    in    or- 


ganizing classes  and  clubs  for  working  girls, 
she  found  in  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the 
starting  point  for  a  life  time  work  of  service 
to  this  great  cause.  Classes  for  partially  see- 
ing children  were  just  in  the  beginning  when 
Mrs.  Hathaway  recognized  their  importance 
and  started  an  intensive  drive  throughout 
the  country  to  convince  educators  and  the 
public  of  their  importance.  It  is  due  to  her 
inspired  efforts  that  the  few  classes  existing 
in  1916  have  now  become  almost  700  in 
number  and  achieved  the  high  standards 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  effects  of 
of  her  work,  however,  are  not  limited  to  the 
thousands  of  children  who  have  been  or 
are  now  enrolled  in  these  classes.  Conserva- 
tion of  sight  for  all  children  has  had  its  most 
ardent  advocate  in  Mrs.  Hathaway.  The 
Nation  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this. 
That  education  of  partially  seeing  children 
would  be  possible  only  if  specialized  teachers 
were  trained,  impressed  itself  early  upon  her 
mind.  For  this  reason  she  initiated  a  teacher 
training  program  which  embraced  many  of 
the  outstanding  teacher  training  institutions 
of  the  country,  such  as  Columbia  University, 
New  York  University,  Wayne  University,  to 
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mention  only  a  few.  As  the  fruit  of  her  ex- 
perience, Mrs.  Hathaway  presented  to  the 
profession  her  book,  "The  Education  and 
Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child" — the 
standard  work  in  this  field.  She  also  wrote 
"Easy  on  the  Eyes" — a  book  for  children 
of  junior  high  school  age.  Her  many  con- 
tributions to  professional  and  popular  maga- 
zines, I  cannot  even  attempt  to  enumerate. 

Representatives  of  foreign  countries  came  to 
the  United  States  to  carry  to  their  homelands 
the  message  of  the  cause  for  which  Mrs. 
Hathaway  stands.  Here  I  want  to  insert 
my  personal  experience  in  the  year  of  1931 
when  I  turned  to  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  informa- 
tion while  studying  in  the  United  States  as 
a  Rockefeller  research  fellow  from  Austria.  I 
not  only  gained  information  but  I  also  met  a 
warmhearted  and  understanding  reception 
which  impressed  itself  as  a  lasting  memory 
on  my  heart  and  mind.  What  happened  to 
me,  must  have  happened  to  thousands  of 
other  students  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  learn  from   this  distinguished  Lady.   Her 


own  travels  abroad  contributed  to  make  the 
scope  of  her  work  truly  international. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  can  only  give  you 
a  short  resume  of  the  many  contributions  of 
our  honored  guest.  Still  less  can  I  attempt  to 
describe  to  you  her  wonderful  personality 
and  those  qualities  which  have  made  her 
the  beloved  leader  and  friend  of  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  those  dedicated  to 
carrying  on  her  work.  I  must  leave  that  to 
the  poet: 

"The  reason   firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,    foresight,    strength,    and    skill; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light." 
(From  "She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight" 
by  William  Wordsworth) 

Mrs.  Hathaway,  I  have  now  the  great  honor 
and  pleasure  to  confer  upon  you,  for  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  its  highest  honor,  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL  TO 
MRS.  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY 

KATHERN  F.  GRUBER 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mrs.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell,  Ladies   and   Gentlemen: 

Most  of  us,  at  some  time  or  other,  make 
a  mental  inventory  of  the  people  who  have 
been  outstandingly  influential  in  our  lives. 
If  one  had  the  privilege  of  exploring  the 
mental  lists  of  the  hundreds  of  educators  of 
the  visually  handicapped,  I  am  sure  than 
one  name  would  be  found  on  every  list — that 
of  Winifred  Hathaway.  It  is  on  mine.  Her 
name  is  synonymous  with  sight  conservation 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  association  of 
her  name  with  that  great  work  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  vivid  recollection  of  her 
graciousness,  her  thoroughness,  and  her  utter 


devotion  to  her  work.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  in  the  Sight  Conservation  area  under 
her  tutelage  are  deeply  proud  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  has  chosen,  this  year,  to  present  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  with  one  of  the  Association's 
awards.  This  presentation  is  made,  Mrs.  Hath- 
away, not  only  for  your  brilliant  contribu- 
tions so  far  but  also  for  the  contributions 
that  we  know  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
future.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasant  assignment 
as  a  member  of  the  AAWB  and  as  an  in- 
dividual, to  present  you  with  this  scroll 
which  I  shall  now  read. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 

MRS.  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY 

\,     Assistant  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  N.Y. 


I  think  I  feel  a  little  bit  like  the  lady  of 
whom  you  have  read  in  the  Readers  Digest. 
Getting  up  to  speak,  she  said,  "After  such 
an  introduction,  I  can  hardly  wait  to  hear 
what  I  am  going  to  say."  And  indeed,  I 
hardly  know  what  I  can  say  except  to  tell 
you  that  when  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Salmon, 
told  me  of  the  decision  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, I  told  him  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  because,  I  had  always  under 
stood  that  this  award  had  been  given  and 
was  the  purpose  of  work  with  the  blind. 
But  when  he  assured  me  that  no  mistake  had 
been  made,  then,  all  I  could  say  to  him  was, 
"In  accepting  this  award,  I  realize  it  is  not 
for  me,  personally,  but  I  am  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  everyone  who,  at  any  time  or 
any  place  or  in  any  way  has  brought  light 
or  darkness,  has  saved  someone  from  blind- 
ness or  who  has  conserved  sight.  And  it  is 
in  the  name  of  all  those  people  that  I  accept 
this  award  so  graciously  given  by  my  dear 
friend.  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  and  by  my  former 
pupil,  Kay  Gruber  and  my  co-worker. 

Of  course,  to  the  giver  of  the  award  all 
I  can  say  is   that  his  work  stands  for  itself, 


his  work  as  a  Librarian  and  the  wonderful 
work  that  he  did  for  the  blind.  It  seems  a 
most  gracious  thing  on  his  part  to  have  sug- 
gested that  what  he  had  should  go  as  a  me- 
moriam  and  I  think  that  is  not  for  past  work 
but  for  future  work. 

Now,  you  know  our  good  friend,  our  senior 
person  who  planted  the  root  says  that  age  is 
always  relative,  that  when  he  was  fifteen, 
thirty  seemed  very  old.  But  when  he  got  to 
be  thirty,  why  age  went  on  to  forty-five  and 
now  that  he  is  just  past  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, he  thinks  upward  of  a  hundred  would 
be  a  good  age.  But  now  the  teenagers  of 
this  time  think  that  anyone  over  thirty-five 
certainly  must  be  in  his  dotage.  But  you 
know  they  have  a  particular  vocabulary  of 
their  own  and  they  do  not  call  it  that.  They 
call  it  anecdotage,  the  age  when  people  be- 
gin to  be  reminiscent  and  when  they  tell  the 
old  anecdotes  over  and  over  again  even 
though  they  have  lost  their  meaning. 

I  am  going  to  ask  all  the  teanagers  here 
tonight  to  bear  with  me  a  little  bit.  I  am 
not  going  to  repeat  anecdotes  but  I  should 
like  to  reminisce  just  a  moment  to  compare 
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a  very  early  meeting  of  this  kind  with  the 
meeting  of  the  present  time. 

When  I  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Society  so  many  years  ago,  that  beloved  per- 
son, our  managing  director,  Dr.  Van  Cleve, 
told  me  about  so  many  people  who  were  in 
this  work.  Then  one  day  he  said  to  me, 
"Well,  you  know  I  think  you  ought  to  go  and 
become  acquainted  with  these  people  and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  conference  up  at  Peaks 
Island  just  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  And  I 
think  you  had  better  go  up  there  and  meet 
those  people."  So  I  travelled  up  there  for 
this  conference  and  I  met  the  outstanding 
people  and  the  people,  the  Aarons  who 
held  up  the  hands  of  their  Moses  and  all 
the  people  who  were  interested  in  this  type 
of  work.  You  know  about,  found  in  the 
Lantern,  this  current  issue,  what  was  called 
there,  that  great  Triumverate  Dr.  Allen, 
Dr.  Edward  Van  Cleve  and  Mr.  Olin  Burritt 
representing  the  three  original  schools  for 
the  blind.  And  there  was  a  Miss  Edith  Marsh, 
who  was  just  starting  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Minnesota.  And  then  for  the  first 
time  I  met  my  good  friend  Mary  Campbell 
whose  friendship  has  meant  so  much  to  me 
ever  since  that  time.  At  that  conference  they 
discussed  many  of  the  problems  that  you 
have  been  discussing  here  today  and  yester- 
day. But  of  course  you  have  been  discussing 
them  in  the  light  of  the  advances  made  in 
that  time.  But  there  were  various  other  little 
things  that  were  similar. 

You  know,  just  as  probably  tomorrow  we 
shall  all  troupe  over  to  the  tabernacle  to  hear 
the  great  organ  recital,  so  at  that  time  there 
was  a  great  organ  established  in  Portland  and 
the  organist  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  in 
New  York  was  going  to  give  a  recital  and  one 
of  the  people  there,  Mr.  Latimer,  whom  I 
know  you  all  remember,  was  anxious  to  go 
and  so  we  took  a  little  ferry  boat  and  went 
across  to  the  place  where  the  organ  recital 
was  to  be  given.  The  city  was  new  to  me 
and  I  thought  perhaps  we  had  better  take 
a  taxi  but  he  was  a  great  walker  and  he 
said,  "Oh  no,  let's  walk  to  the  place."  And 
so  I  tried  to  notice  the  streets  and  the  di- 
rections and  we  went  to  the  recital.  It  was 
very  wonderful.  When  we  came  out,  we 
talked  about  it  a  little  bit  and  then  we 
started  back  for  the  ferrv  because  we  wanted 


to  catch  the  boat  because  as  always,  there 
was  another  meeting  awaiting  us.  We  walked 
along;  it  being  a  new  place  to  me,  I  am 
afraid  I  was  distracted  somewhat  by  the 
new  city.  And  so,  well,  we  just  never  got  to 
the  ferry  boat  and  I  thought,  "Well,  my 
gracious,  what  shall  we  do  now?  We  will  have 
to  call  upon  somebody  to  help  us."  And  then 
Mr.  Latimer  said,  "Oh  wait  just  a  moment. 
You  know,  I  think  I  know  where  we  took  the 
wrong  turning.  Let's  go  back  to  such  and 
such  a  point."  We  went  back  there  and  he 
said,  "Yes,  this  is  the  place.  You  know,  we 
turned  left  and  we  should  have  turned 
right."  So  we  turned  right  and  we  came  to 
the  ferry  boat  and  we  caught  it  and  we 
were  not  held  up  on  the  mountain  top  but 
we  were  ready  for  the  new  meeting.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  revelations  I  ever 
had.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  realized  then 
the  old  meaning,  the  Greek  word  from  which 
we  get  our  word,  our  verb  to  'see'  does  not 
mean  to  see  with  a  physical  eye.  It  means  to 
foresee.  And  I  realized  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Latimer  was  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  and  the  eyes  of  the  spirit.  I  was  look- 
ing with  these  physical  eyes  that  were  dis- 
tracted by  so  many  things  all  along  the  way. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  built  my  philos- 
ophy a  little  bit  on  that  occurrence  of  so 
long   ago. 

Sometimes  I  think  how  wondeful  it  would 
be  if  we  could  always  hear  that  voice  of 
Mr.  Latimer  with  a  little  lilt  of  laughter  in 
it.  Do  you  remember  it  so  well?  "Well,  you 
are  taking  the  wrong  turning.  This  is  the 
way.  Turn  to  the  right."  And  I  think  that 
is  the  philosophy  upon  which  we  must  build 
that  road  that  is  going  to  lead  us  to  the 
goal,  not  only  of  taking  the  responsibilty 
of  caring  for  those  who  are  already  blind 
because  help  came  too  little  and  too  late, 
but  for  the  bigger  function  of  preventing 
this  from  happening  to  anyone  else  so  that 
the  light  may  always  shine  bright. 

Perhaps  you  listen  sometimes  over  the 
radio  to  someone  who  speaks  on  the  human 
side  of  the  news,  Edwin  Hill.  He  uses  his 
radio  voice;  sends  it  out  to  the  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  people  over  the  country 
and  then,  when  he  is  finished,  he  resumes 
his  natural  voice  and  reaching  out  to  all 
these  people  he  says  quietly,  "I  thank  you." 
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PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL    MEDAL  TO 
MRS.  MARY  DRANGA   CAMPBELL 

ELIZABETH  L.  HUTCHINSON 

Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Mr.   Chairman,   Ladies   and   Gentlemen: 

I  feel  honored  to  have  been  offered  the 
opportunity  to  relate  to  you  the  extraordi- 
nary contributions  that  Mary  Dranga  Camp- 
bell has  made  in  work  for  the  blind.  Aunt 
Mary,  as  she  is  fondly  known  to  her  many 
friends  in  this  country  and  abroad,  needs  no 
flowery  speech;  it  would  be  gilding  the 
lily.  Her  accomplishments  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  California, 
born  of  Viking  stock,  which  inheritance  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  her  great  bouy- 
ancy  of  spirit,  energy  and  tirelessness  in 
whatever  task  she  has  undertaken.  Educated 
in  New  England  and  the  middle  west,  a 
traveler  in  many  countries  and  conversant 
with  all  sections  of  The  United  States,  she 
might  well  be  called  an  "Ambassador  at 
Large"  in  work  for  the  blind.  She  can  speak 
with  conviction  as  she  has  held  responsible 


positions  in  all  phases  of  her  work  and  has 
been  the  First,  or  pioneer,  in  many. 

While  a  student  at  Stanford  University, 
Mrs.  Campbell  became  an  assistant  cataloger 
in  the  library  and  was  so  interested  in  her 
work  that  she  took  the  librarian  course  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  received 
a  certificate  from  the  First  library  school 
course  given  in  that  state.  While  pursuing 
her  profession  as  a  librarian  for  several 
years,  naturally  having  access  to  a  limitless 
number  of  books  and  magazines,  her  interest 
was  aroused  in  social  work.  She  decided  to 
make  that  her  life's  work  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. She  then  became  associated  with  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  lived  in  a 
settlement  house  there  and  made  investiga- 
tions for  bakeries  of  Chicago  in  relation  to 
public  health.  Later,  Mrs.  Campbell  took  a 
special     course     offered     by     the     Eugenics 
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Record  Office  and  became  a  field  worker 
for  that  staff.  This  varied  experience  was 
wonderful  training  and  background  for  the 
work  to  which  she  finally  devoted  her  life 
and  for  which  she  is  being  honored  tonight. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  introduced  into  work 
for  the  Blind  through  her  marriage  into  the 
famous  Campbell  family,  of  which  there  were 
six  members  who  had  been  likewise  engaged. 
She  became  the  First  trained  social  worker 
in  the  field  and  proved  how  beneficial  it  was 
for  agencies  for  the  blind  to  cooperate  with 
other  social  agencies  and  be  a  part  of  the 
whole  field  of  social  work.  Not  only  was 
Mrs.  Campbell  the  First  social  worker,  but 
she  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Camp- 
bell, were  the  First  to  compile  the  Directory 
of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  The  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  was  later  taken 
over  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  as  was  the  first  magazine  published 
for  workers  for  the  blind,  the  "Outlook  for 
the  Blind."  With  Mr.  Campbell  she  was 
Co-editor  and  Manager  of  this  magazine. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  the  First  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind  and  the  First  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  blind  and  crippled  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Services.  She  was 
also  the  First  worker  in  the  field  to  become 
interested  in  the  dog  guide  movement  when 


it  was  introduced  to  America  and  for  eleven 
years  was  Executive  Secretary  of  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.  In  addition  to  all  these  "Firsts", 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  Executive  Director  of 
the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  While  her  primary  in- 
terest in  all  of  these  fields  was  with  blind 
persons,  she  was  tremendously  interested  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  in  more 
than  one  position  had  prevention  of  blind- 
ness departments   under  her  supervision. 

Mrs.  Campbell  will  not  only  be  remem- 
bered for  her  leadership  in  her  various  ac- 
tivities, but  for  her  great  willingness  to  im- 
part her  knowledge  to  younger  workers  in 
the  field  and  many  of  us  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  her. 

Mrs.  Campbell  will  also  be  remembered 
for  her  earnestness  of  purpose  and  her  real 
belief  in  the  capabilities  of  blind  people. 
She  has  never  spared  herself  in  projecting 
their  abilities  as  well  as  their  needs  to  the 
public.  Much  more  could  of  course  be  said, 
but  Mrs.  Campbell's  accomplishments  stand 
by  themselves  and  speak  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  an  honor  and  my  privilege  to  pre- 
sent to  you.  Aunt  Mary,  this  medal  as  a 
token  of  regard  for  that  which  you  have  ac- 
complished. May  your  future  be  as  rich  as 
your  past. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
SCROLL  TO  MRS.  MARY  DRANGA  CAMPBELL 

MISS  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Cummings,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Hath- 
away and  friends,  your  Toastmaster  does 
not  know  who  I  am  so  I  will  have  to  give 
you  my  own  introduction.  In  all  modesty,  I 
am  Aunt  Mary's  favorite  adopted  niece.  I 
am  counting  on  the  fact  that  she  is  sufficiently 
happy  tonight  not  to  dispute  me,  anyway,  in 
public,  so  we  will  have  this  out  later. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  a  part  in  this 
award.  It  has  been  a  little  difficult  to  plan 
what  I  should  say  because  when  you  really 
admire  and  love  a  person,  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  put  into  words.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  and  under  Mrs.  Campbell 


and  from  that  happy  experience  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  a  glimpse  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  her  great  achievements. 
I  say  with  and  under.  I  should  have  said 
with  because  that  is  the  way  you  work  with 
Mary  Campbell.  She  always  works  with  you. 
A  Priest  in  Brooklyn  with  whom  I  have 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  recently 
said,  "Many  of  us  make  a  host  of  acquaint- 
ances but  we  should  all  thank  God  on  our 
knees  for  one  friend."  And  such  a  friend  I 
would  say  is  Mary  Campbell.  In  working 
with  her,  if  you  come  to  a  disagreement, 
she  may  take  your  head  off  and  hand  it  to 
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you  and  if  you  deserve  it,  you  are  happy  about 
it.  If  she  has  been  wrong,  she  will  put  it 
back  on  for  you,  perhaps  better  than  she 
took  it  off,  but  she  is  a  wonderful  working 
companion. 

The  qualities  which  she  has  brought  to 
her  gieat  achievements  are  not  to  be  found 
between  the  covers  of  text  books  nor  in 
diplomas  nor  university  degrees.  And  it  seems 
to  me  today  when  the  world  is  full  of  hates, 
fears,  ugliness,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever     to     acknowledge     tolerance,    kindness, 


warmth  and  understanding  together  with 
wisdom  where  we  find  it. 

So,  Aunt  Mary,  tonight  the  AAWB  has 
sought  to  put  into  words  the  feeling  we  have 
for  you  and  your  work  within  this  scroll 
which  you  will  take  with  you  and  keep  to 
remember  us  always. 

The  quotation  comes  from  a  philosopher 
many  years  ago  whose  pen  name  was  Julius 
and  it  was  written  for  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  I  would  like  to  apply  it  to  Mrs. 
Campbell. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 
MRS.  MARY  DRANGA  CAMPBELL 


My  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation,  for 
your  generous  tribute,  go  to  you,  Miss  Hutch- 
inson and  Miss  Townsend;  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Award  Committee  and  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Blind  for  selecting  me  as  a  recipient  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  and  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  thoughts  that  prompted  it. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  evening  and 
share  with  you  the  recognition,  so  richly 
deserved,  that  you  have  bestowed  upon  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  who  has 
given  many  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
work  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
servation of  blindness. 

This  Award  is  a  recognition  that  I  certainly 
never  expected  to  receive.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful and  very  humble  as  I  stand  here  before 
you.  I  could  not,  however,  accept  this  Award 
without  paying  tribute  to  my  former  asso- 
ciates, both  blind  and  sighted,  who  by  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty,  helped  to 
achieve  the  standards  and  goals  for  which 
we  were  striving.  I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  assistance  and  cooperation  given  me 
by  the  educators  and  workers,  both  blind 
and  sighted,  who  have  themselves  contrib- 
uted so  signally  to  the  advancement  of 
work  for  the  blind.  Without  the  help  and 
interest  of  these  groups  my  efforts  would 
have  been  in  vain. 

My  introduction  to  work  for  the  blind  be- 
gan almost  at  the  turn  of  the  century — be- 
fore there  was  any  state-wide  work  for  the 
adult  blind.  I  followed  the  development  of 
the  first  of  these  organizations  in  Massachu- 


setts and  I  visited  their  Experiment  Shops  on 
several  occasions.  My  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  blind  people  has  continued 
through  the  years,  and  although  retired  from 
active  service,  I  am  still  studying  and  learn- 
ing. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  training  of  pre- 
school blind  children  and  of  visiting  one  of 
the  two  Nursery  Schools  for  these  children  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  I  also  have  been 
studying  the  Adjustment  and  Recreation 
Centers  that  have  been  established  recently. 
You  see,  I  feel  that  no  one  is  too  old  to 
learn! 

At  the  time  my  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind  began,  this  organization  did  not  exist. 
I  now  want  to  pay  tribute  to  that  group  of 
blind  men  and  women  who,  in  the  eighteen- 
nineties,  were  eager  to  promote  the  cause  of 
blind  persons  and  who  were  persuaded  that, 
if  their  objectives  were  to  be  achieved,  their 
interests  would  be  served  more  effectively 
by  the  formation  and  assistance  of  a  national 
organization  composed  of  both  blind  and 
sighted  members. 

So,  this  group.  The  American  Blind  Peo- 
ple's Higher  Education  and  General  Im- 
provement Association,  of  which  Ambrose 
Shotwell  was  a  member,  liquidated  their  or- 
ganization and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  created. 

Since  that  historic  meeting  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  in  1905,  the  members  of  this  or- 
ganization have  striven  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  throughout  The  United 
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States.  It  has  important  accomplishments  to 
its  credit.  It  took  over  the  work  of  the  Tactile 
Print  Commission  of  that  earlier  organiza- 
tion, to  become  known  later  as  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  of  which  Ambrose  Shotwell 
was  a  member,  and  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
support  the  A.A.W.B.  gave  in  furthering  the 
work  of  this  important  Committee  to  a  satis- 
factory  conclusion. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  another  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  there  are 
many  other  contributions  which  have  bene- 
fited blind  people. 

And  now  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  man  who 
has  been  considered  the  dominate  personality 
in  the  formation  of  this  organization  in 
Saginaw,  in  1905,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
He  served  as  its  secretary  for  fourteen  years; 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  state 
commissions,  an  enthusiastic  and  indefatig- 
able worker  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
betterment  of  blind  people,  and  he  had  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  interesting  the  public 
in  them. 

When  my  sister,  Wilhelmina  Dranga  Camp- 
bell, died,  I  went  to  care  for  her  three  child- 
ren. I  had  no  idea  that  I  soon  would  be  ab- 
sorbed into  work  for  the  blind,  or,  that 
later,  I  by  marriage  would  become  a  member 
of  the  Campbell  family. 

During  the  years  of  my  marriage.  I  as- 
sisted Mr.  Campbell  in  his  work  as  secretary 
of  this  growing  organization  and  as  as- 
sociate editor  and  business  manager  of  the 
"Outlook  for  the  Blind",  which  he  founded. 
Through  this  I  gained  a  background  and  an 
understanding  of  work  for  the  blind  that  has 
stood   me  in  good  stead   in   my  later  work. 

I  would  not  be  here  tonight,  nor  could 
I  accept  this  Award,  without  giving  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  It  was  from  Charlie 
Campbell  and  his  family  that  I  received  my 


inspiration  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
ability  of  blind  men  and  women,  with  the 
proper  training  and  adjustment,  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  world. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  has  initiated  and  stimulated  activi- 
ties for  the  improvement  of  work  for  the 
blind,  but  our  work  is  not  yet  done.  While 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  there  unfortunately  will  remain 
a  large  group  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  will  spend  their  lives  without  sight, 
and  more,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  will  be  added  to 
this  number  each  year. 

I  envisage  a  stronger  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  greater  unity  of 
purpose,  the  elimination  of  duplication  of 
services;  closer  cooperation,  not  only  among 
agencies  for  the  blind,  but  also  cooperation 
with  other  allied  organizations;  to  the  end 
that  all  blind  persons,  unable  to  work,  will 
receive  the  care  and  adjustment  they  need; 
and  that  all  those  with  the  potentialities  for 
rehabilitation  will  be  given  the  training  and 
guidance  best  suited  to  their  abilities,  so 
that  they  may  become  useful,  economically 
independent,  participating  and  contributing 
members  of  the  community  in  which  they 
may  find  themselves. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honor  that 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  individuals  and  organizations  that  have 
contributed  to  whatever  success  I  may  have 
achieved. 

I  prize  the  friendships  that  I  have  formed 
during  the  years  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  members  of  this 
organization,  as  well  as  my  former  associates, 
call  me  "Aunt  Mary".  I  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing with  you  for  many  years  to  come. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 


In  presenting  this  report  of  its  steward- 
ship of  your  affairs  since  we  last  met  in 
Boston,  a  year  ago,  your  Board  of  Directors 
wishes  to  express  its  pleasure  and  thanks  to 
those  of  you  who  are  met  together  for  this 
twenty-fourth  convention. 

You  may  recall  that  at  your  last  meeting 
we  reported  that  your  chosen  delegate  would 
be  leaving  shortly  to  attend  the  International 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  convened 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  England,  August 
3-13,  1949.  Your  Secretary-General  attended 
the  full  session  of  this  conference,  as  your 
representative,  but  since  a  report  of  the 
Conference  has  already  been  presented  at 
this  Convention  by  its  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at  greater 
length  here,  except  to  add  that  Colonel  E.  A. 
Baker,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  and  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Clunk,  all  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  also 
attended  and  participated  actively  in  the 
conference. 

You  may  also  recall  that  some  years  ago 
you  authorized  a  special  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  lerardi.  Watts  and  Allen,  to 
proceed  with  the  necessary  steps  to  incorpo- 
rate the  A.A.W.B.  as  a  non-profit  corporation. 
But  after  carefully  considering  the  require- 
ments for  such  incorporation,  it  is  the  view 
of  your  Committee  that  until  such  time  as  the 
A.A.W.B.  may  have  a  permanent  headquar- 
ters or  office  with  a  paid  executive,  such  a 
step  is  not  practical,  and  your  Board  there- 


fore agrees  and  recommends  that  for  the 
present  the  matter  be  dropped  and  the  Com- 
mittee discharged. 

Soon  after  adjournment  of  the  Boston  con- 
vention, your  President  appointed  the  nec- 
essary Committees  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  Association,  and  the  Board  at  this  time 
wishes  to  express  publicly  its  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  the 
enlarged  Standing  Committee  on  Music,  and 
the  Membership  Committee,  all  of  whom 
have  worked  hard  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members 
of  the  Shotwell  Awards  Committee,  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  select  the  recipients 
of  this  year's  awards.  The  Board  wishes  also 
to  thank  all  those  who  have  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees  concerned 
with  this  year's  convention  arragements;  and 
it  futher  wishes  to  thank  the  48  State  Chair- 
men who  have  assisted  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee in  working  so  hard  to  build  up  the 
membership.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  report  that  as  of  today  the  paid 
membership  for  the  year  1950  stands  at  700 
which  marks  the  fifth  successive  year  during 
which  our  total  membership  has  increased. 
It  now  stands  at  an  all-time  high,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  history  we  can  claim  member- 
ship from  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  States, 
as  well  as  from  nine  of  the  ten  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Individual  honors 
go  to  Tennessee,  with  forty-three  new  mem- 
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bers  enrolled,  including  100%  membership 
from  the  Division  of  Service  for  the  Blind, 
headed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan,  whom  we 
congrattilate  for  his  fine  endeavor.  Last  year's 
honors  went  to  Florida,  who  this  year  con- 
tinued their  fine  record  and  are  second  in 
new  enrollments,  with  nineteen,  while  Can- 
ada, with  fifteen  is  third.  There  are  210 
new  memberships  for  1950,  which  is  fewer  than 
for  1949,  but  there  are  490  renewals,  which 
marks  an  all-time  high.  A  detailed  breakdown 
is  attached. 

This  morning,  you  will  be  asked  to  vote 
upon  proposals  to  amend  our  Constitution, 
due  notice  having  been  mailed  to  every 
member  early  in  June.  At  that  time,  your 
Board  invited  an  expression  of  your  views, 
and  a  number  of  you,  though  fewer  than  was 
hoped  for,  have  been  good  enough  to  write 
the  Secretary-General.  Your  views  have  been 
reviewed  carefully,  and  on  the  basis  of  your 
replies,  the  Board  sees  no  objection  and  is 
therefore  able  to  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  which  will  divide  the  pres- 
ent Group  (b)  into  the  two  groups,  with 
Group  (b)  to  include  those  engaged  in 
rehabilitation  except  in  the  Business  Enter- 
prise field,  who  would  become  members  of 
a  new  Group  (i)  .  The  Proposal  had  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  present  mem- 


bership classified  in  Group  (b)  .  Passage  of 
this  amendment  will  also  require,  and  the 
Board  approves,  an  amendment  enlarging  the 
Board  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  members  to 
give  representation   to   the  new  Group    (i) . 

The  proposal  to  divide  the  country  into 
three  regions  and  for  holding  regional  con- 
ferences annually  except  in  the  region  in 
which  the  annual  National  Convention  meets, 
has  proved  to  be  in  some  degree  controversial 
and  has  evoked  some  strong  opinions  pro 
and  con.  The  Board  itself  is  not  in  un- 
animous agreement  with  respect  to  the  matter, 
and  therefore  it  makes  no  recommendation 
at  this  time.  It  hopes  the  members  will  ex- 
press themselves  freely  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

The  Board  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your 
loyal  support  during  the  past  year,  and 
pledges  its  continued  efforts  in  your  behalf 
during  the  remainder  of  its  term. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Alfred  Allen, 

Secretary-General 

(Upon  motion  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  sec- 
onded by  Major  John  F.  Brady,  the  adoption 
of  the  report  was  voted  ananimously.) 


REPORT   OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEE 

*  PETER  J.  SALMON,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  year  since  our  last  convention  in 
Boston  has  been  a  very  active  one  for  your 
committee  for  we  have  had  to  be  at  work 
either  in  the  preparation,  perusal,  or  review 
of  legislation  throughout  most  of  this  year. 
Your  chairman  wishes  to  offer  his  sincere 
thanks  not  only  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  AAWB  who  have 
offered  their  assistance  throughout  the  year, 
but  in  particular,  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  its  wholehearted  cooperation 
and  its  assignment  of  Mr.  Hulen  Walker  who 
has  worked  very  closely  with  the  committee 
and  for  the  generous  use  of  its  facilities 
through  the  Secretary-General  of  the  AAWB, 
Mr.    Alfred    Allen.     Mr.     Robert     Bamett's 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


decision  to  isstie  the  new  bulletin  has  also 
been  most  helpful  as  it  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  keep  the  members  of  the  AAWB 
informed  of  the  developments  in  legislative 
information. 

So  that  this  report  will  be  as  brief  as  is 
possible,  we  will  limit  our  discussion  to  those 
legislative  matters  of  most  immediate  and 
profound  influence  upon  work  for  the  blind 
now  before  Congress  or  recently  passed  by 
Congi'ess. 

1.  Postal  Rates 

The  amendments  to  postal  rates,  making 
it  possible  to  ship  Braille  writers  and  other 
aids  to  the  blind  at  a  lower  postal  rate, 
reported  upon   at  our  last  convention  have 
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since  been  enacted  into  law  and  needs  no 
further  comment  here  (Phillips  Bill  H.  R. 
3637) • 

2.  Federal  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

H.  Con.  Res.  63  and  S.  Con.  Res.  43  is  a 
joint  resolution  which  implements  the  res- 
olution passed  by  the  AAWB  at  its  1948 
convention  and  has  been  before  Congress 
for  some  time.  Hearings  have  been  called 
for  study  of  the  resolution  but  have  been 
cancelled.  We  are  anticipating  that  they  will 
be  reopened  later.  Your  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

3.  Transfer  of  OVR  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  the  Department   of  Labor,   or  other 

Departments  of  Government 

As  directed  by  the  1948  convention,  your 
committee  has  continued  to  watch  for  efforts 
to  transfer  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion to  other  departments  of  Government 
and  has  in  fact  presented  its  opposition  to 
two  measures  designed  to  accomplish  this 
end.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  through  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  has  also 
assisted  in  this  opposition  by  direct  appeal 
to  the  President.  We  are  happy  to  report 
that  the  probability  of  any  transfer  from  the 
Security  Administration  now  seems  more  re- 
mote. 

4.  Reduced  rates  for  air  transportation 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  possibility  of  securing  reduced  rates 
for  air  transportation  for  the  blind  this 
year.  We  shall,  however,  continue  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  to  begin  discussions  again 
with  the  Air  Transport  companies  and  their 
associates. 

5.  Amendments  to  Social  Security  Act 

The  AAWB  and  your  committee  have  both 
been  deeply  concerned  with  amendments  to 
two  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act — Title 
2  (Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance)  and 
Title  10  (Aid  to  the  Blind)  .  We  have  been 
very  active  on  both  of  these  matters  during 
the  past  year.  By  this  time,  you  have  all 
become  familiar  with  H.  R.  6000  which  is 
the  omnibus  amendment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  passed  by  the  House  in  1949  and 
with  some  changes,  by   the  Senate  in   1950. 


This  has  been  reported  in  the  press  and, 
as  it  affects  us  particularly,  in  the  Foundation 
bulletin.  There  seems  to  be  outstanding 
support  for  this  measure  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
it  will  pass  this  summer. 

Amendments  to  Title  2  which  affect  us, 
will  bring  under  OASI  coverage  all  privately 
operated  non-profit  agencies  for  the  blind. 
You  will  recall  that  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  AAWB  convention  in  Boston  in  1949 
directed  your  Legislative  Committee  to  press 
for  compulsory  coverage.  Voluntary  coverage 
has  now  been  written  into  the  Act  as  in- 
dicated above.  We  are  sorry  to  report,  how- 
ever, that  the  disability  features  in  which 
your  committee  has  also  been  interested, 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  unless  these 
are  restored  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  nothing  more  can  be 
done  this  year.  Your  committee  has  requested 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
have  Dr.  Irwin  continue  his  efforts  to  have 
disability  for  the  blind  written  into  the  Act 
and  work  toward  this  end  has  been  carried 
forward. 

The  most  intensive  work  of  the  committee 
over  the  past  year  has  been  concerned  with 
amedments  to  Title  10  and  we  are  happy  to 
report  that  the  amendments  suggested  in  the 
Senate  version  of  H.  R.  6000  are  possibly  the 
most  liberal  that  we  could  have  anticipated 
for  the  blind.  The  House  amendment  is 
essentially  a  compromise  arrived  at  by  your 
committee  and  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, through  its  chairman.  Dr.  Altmeyer. 
The  Senate  has  liberalized  this  proposal  to 
some  extent  and  its  version  may  prevail  in  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  version  of  the  proposal  will  after  July 
1,  1952,  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  States 
in  determining  the  budget  of  recipients  of 
Public  Assistance,  to  disregard  the  first  $50.00 
of  earned  monthly  income  in  setting  up  any 
budget.  Most  important  to  all  of  us  is  our 
success  in  retaining  Title  10  as  a  separate 
title  for  the  Blind. 

6.  Work   Opportunities  for  the  Blind  Act 

Your  committee  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  1950  in  the  study  of  new  legislative 
proposals  reported  on  briefly  at  last  year's 
convention.  There  have  been  three  measures 
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before  Congress  concerned  with  amending 
Public  Law  113.  All  three  expand  the  ser- 
vices of  OVR  tremendously,  one  of  them 
presented  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  it- 
self (H.  R.  5577 — S.  2273)  ,  and  the  other  two 
designed  to  transfer  the  OVR  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  to  change  its  structure 
and  emphasis  from  that  of  rehabilitation  to 
that  of  placement.  H.  R.  3095  (S.  1066)  com- 
monly known  as  the  Strachan  bill,  was  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  the  Federation  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped  and  H.  R.  7801 
(S.  3465)  was  prepared  and  presented  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  itself.  Since  all 
of  these  bills  in  effect  destroy  categorical 
service  for  the  blind,  your  committee  has 
found  itself,  although  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  these  bills  as  far  as  the  physically 
disabled  were  concerned,  compelled  to  oppose 
them  as  they  related  to  services  for  the  blind 
and  rather  than  have  this  opposition  harm 
or  destroy  any  of  the  present  functions  of 
Public  Law  113  as  it  related  to  the  blind, 
we  felt  that  we  must  write  our  own  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  113  assuring  the  blind 
of  special  and  complete  care.  With  the  help 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  blind, 
through  its  attorney  Mr.  Leonard  Calhoun, 
your  committee  had  several  conferences  and 
finally  prepared  a  measure  later  presented 
by  Mr.  Ives  (S.  3592)  and  Mr.  Keogh  (H.  R. 
8689) ,  which  in  effect  protects  the  categorical 
status  of  the  blind  under  Public  Law  113 
and  expands  the  program  offering  greater 
work  opportunities  for  the  blind  of  the 
country.  It  also  amends  Public  Law  732 
(Randolph-Sheppard  Act)  broadening  the 
areas  in  which  stands  may  be  located  and 
establishing  a  uniform  definition  of  blind- 
ness. 

We  believe  that  this  measure  represents  a 
broad  view  which  the  entire  membership  of 
the  AAWB  will  support  and  we  are  asking 
the  Resolutions  Committee  to  present  to  you 
a  resolution  calling  for  your  confirmation 
and  approval  of  this  Act  (copy  of  the  Act 
itself  is  attached  to  this  report) . 

7.  Miscellaneous 

There  have  been  several  additional  bills 
which  your  committee   took  action   upon. 

One  is  H.  R.  7403  presented  by  Represent- 
ative   Douglas   which   would    make    a   grant 


of  aid  to  the  blind  free  of  the  restriction 
requiring  relatives  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  recipients.  Although  it  is  un- 
likely that  this  bill  will  have  consideration 
at  this  time,  your  committee  has  moved  to 
support  it. 

The  second  series  of  measures — H.  R.  7396, 
Mr.  Kelley,  H.  R.  7400  Mr.  Wood,  and  S. 
3102  Mr.  Hill — are  all  concerned  with  aid  to 
physically  handicapped  children.  At  the 
March  meeting  of  your  committee  it  was 
decided  to  ask  Mr.  Walker  and  Miss  Gruber 
to  make  a  study  of  these  bills  and  report 
back  to  the  committee  at  a  later  date. 

Another  measure,  H.  R.  7324  presented 
by  Mr.  Boggs,  concerned  with  an  income  tax 
exemption  for  taxpayers  supporting  a  blind 
dependent  or  dependents,  was  reviewed  by 
your  committee  which  moved  to  support  this 
measure.  This  action  will  be  begun  when 
hearings  are  called. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alfred  Allen 

Lon  Alsup 

R.  E.  Barrett 

James  Buckley 

Francis  J.  Cummings 

Jos.  Billy  Delbridge 

Francis  B.  lerardi 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 

Roy  Kumpe 

William  Ratchford 

Byron  M.  Smith 

Hulen  Walker 

Peter   J.    Salmon,    Chair?nan 

AAWB  Legislative  Committee 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  the  report.) 

A  BILL 

To  increase  the  opportunities  of  blind  per- 
sons for  employment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Work  Opportunities 
for  the  Blind  Act". 

Purpose 
Sec.    2.    The    purpose    of    this    Act    is    to 
assist  the  States  in  financing  expanded  State 
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programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of,  and 
development  of  economic  opportunities  for, 
blind  persons  and  in  supplementing  such 
programs  by  the  addition  of  other  services 
needed  to  encourage  and  assist  blind  persons 
in  becoming  self-reliant  and  in  engaging  in 
remunerative  work  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacities. 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Grants 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for 
grants  to  States  for  carrying  out  approved 
plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  blind 
persons  shall  also  be  available  for  carrying 
out  supplements  to  such  plans,  prepared  by 
the  State  agency  administrating  the  part  of 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  plan  under 
which  vocational  rehabilitation  is  provided 
the  blind  and  approved  by  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  as  feasible  and  within 
the  purview  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Appropriations  for  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  are  authorized  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  respective  amounts  to 
be  available — 

(1)  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of,  and 
other  services  and  business  opportunities  for, 
blind  individuals  under  State  plans  and  sup- 
plements thereto  approved  pursuant  to 
subsection    (a)  ,  and 

(2)  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of,  and 
other  services  to,  individuals  other  than  blind 
individuals  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  are  specifically  set  forth  in  the  Act 
making  the  appropriation  and  are  to  be 
available  exclusively  for  the  purpose  so 
specified. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  payments  to  each  State  of 
amounts  equal  to  the  total  of  expenditures 
specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (4)  ,  and  one- 
half  the  total  of  expenditures  specified  in 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  ,  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  payments  with  respect  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  other  services  to  the  blind 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  periods  after 
June  30,  1955,  of  amounts  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  expenditures  specified  in  clauses 

(1) ,  (2) ,  (3) ,  and  (4)  of  such  subsection 
and  of  expenditures,  including  administrative 
expenses,  in  providing  other  services  and 
business  opportunities  under  supplementary 


plans  approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  subject  to  limitations  prescribed 
in  section  4  hereof,  and  for  the  period  July 
1,  1951,  through  June  30,  1953,  of  amounts 
equal  to  four-fifths  of  such  expenditures,  and 
for  the  period  July  1,  1953,  through  June 
30,  1955'  of  amounts  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  such  expenditures. 

Limitations  on  Expenditures 

Sec.  4.  State  expenditures  with  respect  to 
which  Federal  grants  are  made  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  include— 

(1)  Any  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  blind  individual  who  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  16; 

(2)  Any  portion  of  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $1,500,  for  occupational  tools  and 
equipment,  initial  stocks  and  supplies  of 
similar  items,  and  shelters  therefor,  title 
to  which  is  given  a  recipient; 

(3)  Any  expenditure  for  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  vending  stands,  work- 
shops, or  other  facilities  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
or  other  services  for  the  blind,  except  where 
it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  that  title  thereto  shall 
remain  vested  in  the  State  and  that  such 
facilities  shall  be  utilized  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  blind  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  other  services  under  the 
State  plan  and  supplements  thereto  approved 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(4)  Any  expenditures  for  the  acquisition 
of  real  estate;  Provided,  That  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  shelters  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  facilities  whose  purpose, 
title,  and  use  meet  the  conditions  of  para- 
graph   (3)    of  this  section; 

(5)  Any  expenditures  for  facilities  or 
services  which  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator finds  would  duplicate  facilities  or 
services  already  locally  available  and  ade- 
quate. 

Amendments  to  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows; 

(a)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "in  any 
Federal  building"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  phrase  "on  any  Federal  property". 
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(b)  Clause  (1)  and  clause  (4)  of  section 
2  (a)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  phrase  "in  Federal  and  other 
buildings"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase   "on    Federal    and   other   properties". 

(c)  Said  clause  (4)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "for  each  building" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "for 
each  property",  and  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "twenty-one  years  of  age"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "sixteen  years 
of  age". 

(d)  Section  2  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "in  a  Federal 
building"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "on  a  Federal  property". 

(e)  Section  2  (b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended,  and  section  2  (c)  of  such  Act  is 
also  amended  by  striking  out  in  each  the 
phrase  "of  the  building"  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof   the   phrase   "of   the   property". 

(f)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (b)  thereof,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  inserting  the  following: 


"  (b)  The  term  'blind  person'  means  a 
person  having  not  more  than  20/200  visual 
acuity  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses,  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200 
but  with  a  limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision 
such  that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual 
field  subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  twenty 
degrees.  Such  blindness  shall  be  certified  by 
a  duly  licensed  physician  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  the  human  eye. 

"The  term  Tederal  property'  means  build- 
ings, land,  or  other  property  owned,  leased, 
or  occupied  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
buildings  and  other  property  owned,  leased, 
or.  occupied  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  of  any  Territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States." 

Definition   of  Blind 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms 
"blind  persons",  "the  blind",  and  "blind 
individual"  mean  "blind  person"  as  defined 
in  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

*  HULEN  C.  WALKER 
Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y, 


We  have  now  reached  the  hour  in  our 
busy  Convention  activities  when  we  are 
reminded  of  certain  devoted  co-workers  who 
will  never  again  sit  in  our  midst.  With 
saddened  hearts  we  remember  that,  over  the 
years,  they  have  been  faithful  workers  and 
that  some  of  them  regularly  attended  these 
sessions.  Their  many  accomplishments  will 
remain  as  shining  examples  of  what  we,  the 
living  workers  for  the  blind,  must  strive  to 
emulate.  We,  too,  will  some  day  join  the 
caravan  into  the  Great  Beyond,  but  while 
here  we  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
faithful  workers  who  have  gone  before  us 
and  shall  hold  high  the  standards  which 
they  so  faithfully  carried.  Among  those 
who  have  passed  on  since  we  last  met  are: 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
Mr.  Benjamin  Berinstein 
Mr.  S.  W.  Brown 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Burritt 
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Mr.  Thomas  Reed  Corr 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Goodrich 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Gradle 
Miss  Margaret  L.  James 
Mr.  Ross  M.  Koen 
Dr.  John  Archibald  Marquis 
Mrs.  Margaret  Moeller 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Myers 
Mr.  Francis  E.  Palmer 
Professor  David  D.  Rees 
Miss  Julia  Roeske 
Miss  Ella  E.  Skirven 
Dr.  J.  Francis  Smith 
Miss  Florence  Starkey 
Mr.  Gideon  J.  Tancrell 
Professor  C.  ^V^alter  Wallace 
Mr.  Jarvis  C.  Worden 
Miss  Minnie  Woodrofte 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  died  April  14,  1950. 
Dr.  Allen  started  his  long  career  in  work 
for  the  blind  by  teaching  in  England.  Later 
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he  became  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Bhnd  in 
Philadelphia,  and  still  later  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Allen  contributed  as  much 
to  the  education  of  the  blind  in  his  long 
career  as  any  other  educator  of  our  period. 
To  those  who  knew  him  he  was  friend, 
counselor  and  instructor. 

Benjamin  Berinstein  passed  away  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1950,  while  actively  carrying  on 
his  duties  as  instructor  in  the  social  sciences 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
by  his  many  friends  for  his  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  fellow  blind. 

S.  W.  Brown  passed  to  his  reward  in 
January,  1950.  He  had  faithfully  carried 
out  his  duties  as  industrial  teacher  at  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

Howard  B.  Burritt,  who  recently  passed  on, 
will  be  remembered  by  his  many  friends  and 
by  the  many  friends  of  his  illustrious  father 
who  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

Thomas  Reed  Corr  passed  away  on  March 
18,  1950,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Blind  where  his  Chris- 
tian philosophy  was  instrumental  in  shaping 
and  guiding  the  lives  of  many  students  in  the 
school  for  the  blind.  He  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  was  active  to  the  end  in 
community  and  church  work. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  died  during  the  spring 
of  1950.  Dr.  Carris  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  was  at 
his  death  Director  Emeritus  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  well  as  many 
other  organizations  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

Frank  L.  Goodrich  died  on  November  2, 
1949,  thus  ending  a  career  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  as  instructor  in  piano  tuning 
at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Goodrich  also  served  his  State  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  different  capaci- 
ties, at  one  time  being  Treasurer  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Dr.    Harry   S.    Gradle   recently   passed   on, 


in  May,  1950.  He  was  for  many  years  active 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  serving  as  a 
consultant  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  at  one  time  as 
President  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  A  few  years  ago,  at 
the  Pan-American  Conference  of  Ophthal- 
mologists, Dr.  Gradle  received  a  gold  medal 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  prevention  of 
blindness. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  James  died  on  February 
17,  1950.  She  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  having  retired  from  this  position 
in  1942.  She  will  be  remembered  by  the  staff 
of  the  school  as  well  as  many  alumni  of  that 
institution. 

Ross  M.  Koen  died  in  February,  1950.  Mr. 
Koen  was  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  will 
be  remembered  as  a  faithful  worker  in  be- 
half of  his  fellow  blind  in  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  John  Archibald  Marquis  passed  away 
on  March  23,  1950.  This  ended  a  career  of 
forty-nine  years  as  physician  at  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  succeeded  his 
father  who  had  held  the  same  position.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  a  host  of  friends  as 
a  man  who  gave  untiringly  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moeller  passed  away  during 
July  1949.  She  had  for  several  years  served 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Department  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute,  Toronto.  She  was  an  un- 
tiring worker  and  is  missed  by  her  many 
friends  and  associates. 

Francis  C.  Myers,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
passed  away  on  October  20,  1949.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  for  several  years  director  of  music 
at  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
His  talent  as  a  music  teacher  is  greatly 
missed  by  his  many  friends  in  Baltimore. 

Francis  E.  Palmer  passed  away  on  May 
30,  1950,  completing  a  long  life  of  edu- 
cational service  to  the  blind,  having  been 
for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind.  He  also  served  as 
President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Professor  David  L.  Rees  recently  passed 
on.   He  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Braille 
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Magazine  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Prof- 
essor Rees  will  be  missed  by  many  braille 
readers. 

Miss  Julia  Roeske  died  on  December  30, 
1949.  Miss  Roeske  will  be  remembered  by 
her  many  friends  in  Connecticut  and  else- 
where as  a  talented  pianist  and  instructor 
in  music.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  was  for 
many  years  instructor  in  music  at  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind.  In  later  years 
her  activities  were  confined  to  private  in- 
structions in  music. 

Miss  Ella  F.  Skirven  died  on  April  8,  1950. 
She  was  for  ten  years  housemother  in  various 
cottages  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  She  was  loved  and  respected  by  the 
many  students  who  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  cottages  under  her  supervision.  She  will 
be  missed  by  many,  but  never  forgotten. 

Dr.  J.  Francis  Smith  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  December  28,  1949.  Dr.  Smith,  an  Amer- 
ican, was  a  World  War  I  veteran  of  the 
Canadian  Army  and  received  his  early  train- 
ing as  a  blinded  individual  at  St.  Dunstan's. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy. 

Miss  Florence  Starkey  died  on  September 
14,  1949,  completing  a  period  of  useful  ser- 
vice which  will  be  remembered  by  the  many 
students    in    her   classes    at    the    Ohio    State 


School  for  the  Blind. 

Gideon  J.  Tancrell  died  on  October  18, 
1949.  He  was  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  had  been  very 
active  in  its  organization. 

Professor  C.  Walter  Wallace  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  passed  away  recently  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was  an  out- 
standing musician,  teacher,  pianist,  organist,, 
choir  director  and  composer. 

Jarvic  C.  Worden,  who  passed  away  re- 
cently, was  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Provi- 
dence. He  was  an  untiring  worker  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  blind  in  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Minnie  Woodroffe  died  on  August 
20,  1949.  Miss  Woodroffe 's  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  blind  of  Colorado  where  she  had 
for  several  years  been  Instructor  of  Music 
at  the  State  School,  and  formerly  an  instruc- 
tor of  music  in  the  Idaho  School  for  the' 
Blind.  She  was  conscientious  and  untiring 
in  her  efforts  to  assist  her  students  to  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Respectfully  submitted,. 

Joseph  Jablonsky 

Irene  E.  Jones. 

HuLEN  C.  Walker,  Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  the 
convention  stood  for  one  minute  in  silent 
tribute  to  our  departed  comrades.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

*Lemont  Hackett,  Treasurer,  A.A.W.B. 

Supervisor,  Home  Service  Department,   Maryland  Workshop 

for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Report  for  Period 
July  1,  1949  thru  June  30,  1950 

Cash  balance  in  bank  July  i,  1949 >  .        $1436.20 

U.  S.  Series  G.  Bonds  (20) 2000.00 

Total  cash  and  bonds 3436.20 

INCOME 

Membership  dues 

1949 ■ $  45500 

1950     3105.00  $3560.00 

Home  Teachers'  Certf.  fees 4.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings 183.00 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings 180.00 

Bal.  from  Prof.  Stand.  Com 4- 12 

Visitors'  Registration  fees '  .    .  137.00 

Interest  on  G.  Bonds 50.00 

Total  Income 41 18. 12 

Total  Cash  Resources  and  bonds 7554  •  32 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Convention  Expense 

1949 $     47  00 

1950 42.77  $     89.77 

Honorarium 100.00 

Printing  &  Stationery 250.10 

Secretary  General's  Salary 600.00 

Legislative  Committee  Expense      30.00 

Corporate  Membership 50.00 

Shotwell  Fund  Memorial  Awards 300 .  00 

Printing  of  Proceedings 1640.64 

Mimeographing  Expense      4.80 

Total  Disbursements 3065.31 

Balance $4489.01 

Cash  balance  in  bank  June  30,  1950      $2489.01 

20  Series  G.  bonds     .    .    .    .' 2000.00 

Total  Resources $4489.01 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lemont  Hackett, 
Treasurer. 
(Upon  motion  of  Mr.  William  S.  Ratchford,  duly  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
voted  unanimously.) 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers  submits  to  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  assembled  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  July 
1950,  the  following  list  of  Home  Teachers 
who  have  completed  all  requirements  for 
certification  and  are  therefore  entitled  to 
receive  the  diploma  of  your  Association. 

Class  IL 
Miss  Rose  Terry,  Flint,  Michigan 

Class  I. 
Miss  Ann  Catherine  Boyer,  Gap  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Ruth  Brackney,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Miss  Betty  Cobb,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.    Frances    Hyatt    Dickinson,    Roackaway, 

New   Jersey 
Miss   Alice    Kroeger,    Philadelphia,    Pennsyl- 
vania 
Mrs.  Eva  Laurich,  Kinney,  Minnesota 


Miss  Olga  Oen,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Mildred  Rickman,  Springfield,  Missouri 
Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945, 
the  Board  has  awarded  Certificates  as  fol- 
lows: 

Class  1 1  7 

Class  1  95 

Service    Certificates    52     (concluded) 


Total  154 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gwen  Hardin 

Berthold   Lowenfeld,   Secretary 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 

(Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  seconded  by  Major 
John  Brady,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  it  was  voted   unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

*FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Having  carefully  considered  all  resolutions 
submitted,  to  assure  that  none  were  in  con- 
flict with  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  we 
now  present  the  following  resolutions  for 
your  consideration.  There  were  several  res- 
olutions submitted  to  us  which  we  are  not 
submitting  to  you  but  which  have  been 
discussed  with  those  who  offered  them  with 
the  thought  that  the  matters  suggested  might 
be  handled  in  a  more  advantageous  way. 
Of  those  which  we  present,  we  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  first  nine,  but  for  various 
reasons  there  may  be  some  opportunity  to 
discuss,  we  do  not  favor  the  adoption  of 
resolution   10.  The  resolutions  follow: 


Whereas,  Through  the  courtesy  of  many 
individuals  and  organizations,  this  twenty- 
fourth  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  in  so  many  respects 


as  one  which  will  linger  long  in  our  memo- 
ries as  interesting,  profitable,  and  entertain- 
ing- 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  this  Associa- 
tion in  convention  assembled  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  this  fourteenth  day  of  July,  1950, 
that  our  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  be 
extended  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
toward  this  most  enjoyable  gathering.  We 
regard  with  particular  good  will  the  manage- 
ment and  staff  of  the  Hotel  Utah,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Aloia  of  their  staff,  for  their  most 
understanding  and  courteous  consideration, 
accorded  us  in  countless  ^vays.  For  their  aid 
in  our  early  planning  and  subsequent  con- 
duct at  the  convention,  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  to  Mrs.  Winifred  P.  Ralls,  Manager  of 
the  Convention  Bureau,  as  well  as  to  members 
of  that  staff  who  assisted  in  our  registration. 
We  express  also  otir  thanks  to  the  Junior 
League    and    to    the    Boy    Scouts    and    Girl 
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S  outs  who  have  given  untiring  service  to  us 
a  1  throughout  the  week;  to  the  staff  of  Radio 
Station  KSL  for  the  delightful  entertainment 
furnished  during  our  banquet;  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Federated  Musi- 
cians; to  the  members  of  the  press  who  have 
given  us  such  excellent  coverage  throughout 
the  convention;  to  the  Craft  Class  of  the 
Blind  Women  of  Ogden,  the  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Company,  and  the  Royal  Crystal  Salt 
Company,  for  the  interesting  souvenirs  fur- 
nished at  our  banquet;  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Lions  Club  for  their  generosity  in  furnishing 
the  printed  program,  to  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  for  their  courtesy  in 
furnishing  the  braille  programs;  to  the  Gray 
Line  for  their  special  price  concessions  to  our 
membership  in  connection  with  the  tours  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  to  Mr.  George  Albert  Smith, 
President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  and  his  associates  for  their 
countless  acts  of  though tfulness  and  courtesy; 
to  the  Honorable  Earle  J.  Glade,  Mayor  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  and  above  all  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murray  B.  Allen,  our  hosts,  to  the  Utah  Com- 
mission for  the  Adult  Blind,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hospitality  Committee  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  provide  for  our  every  com- 
fort and  convenience  throughout  this  most 
delightful    and    outstanding    convention. 

II 

Resolved  That  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
in  convention  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  July  14,  1950,  reiterate  their  belief  in 
and  support  of  the  principle  of  integrating 
blind  persons  into  the  society  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  utilizing  insofar  as  is  possible  the 
specialized  services  offered  by  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  by  the  rehabiliation  services 
established  for  the  blind,  as  distinct  from 
services  for  other  handicapped. 

Ill 

Whereas,  It  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  various  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  relative  to  the 
professional  status,  activities,  and  problems 
of  blind   musicians   and   piano    tuners;    and 

Whereas,  It  would  appear  that  the  time  is 


opportune  to  capitalize  on  this  interest 
through  the  active  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  an  organization  which  is  national  or  in- 
ternational in  its  scope; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  earnestly  request  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.  to  take  those  steps 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  the 
following  objectives: 

A.  To  compile  an  authentic  mass  of  re- 
liable data  listing  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional musicians  and  piano  tuners 
gainfully  employed,  plus  the  nature, 
scope,  etc.  of  their  activities; 

B.  To  awaken  organizations  working  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  blind  musicians  and  tuners  who 
have  achieved  the  necessary  professional 
status; 

C.  To  inform  the  public  through  every 
feasible  channel  of  the  ability  of  blind 
musicians  and  tuners  to  serve  the  public 
efficiently,  and  with  credit  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  profession; 

D.  To  collaborate  with  organizations  and 
individuals  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
practical  plans  of  procedure  which,  if 
followed,  might  result  in  the  securing 
of  gainful  permanent  employment. 

IV 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  con- 
vey to  Mr.  Earl  C.  Morgan,  Director  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind  in  Tennessee,  appreciation 
and  congratulations  for  his  achievement  in 
ranking  Tennessee  as  the  No.  1  state  for  new 
memberships  in  1950,  together  with  appro- 
priate expressions  of  regret  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  Tennessee  to  be  represented  at 
the  Convention. 

V 

Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  have 
from  time  to  time  considered  in  their  re- 
spective conventions  the  need  of  cooperation 
on  problems  common  to  both  of  them;  and 
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Whereas,  A  joint  Findings  Committee 
with  a  combined  membership  from  both 
associations  considered  this  problem  and 
made   certain  recommendations;   and 

Whereas,  Cooperation  between  the  two 
professional  groups  can  be  improved; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  renew  negotiations  with  the  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind;   and 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind;   and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  report  on 
the  outcome  of  such  negotiations,  if  agreed 
to,  be  presented  to  the  next  general  confer- 
ence of  our  association. 

VI 

Whereas,  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  AAWB 
in  convention  assembled  that  despite  the 
worthy  purposes  of  H.R.  5577,  it  does  not 
serve  the  blind  of  the  United  States  to  their 
advantage, 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  That  the  draft 
prepared  by  its  Legislative  Committee  now 
known  as  the  "Work  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind"  Act  (Ives  S.  3592  and  Keogh  H.R. 
8689)  contains  proper  safeguards  and  ex- 
pansion of  services  now  available  to  the 
blind  and  is  hereby  approved  by  this  con- 
vention as  representing  its  point  of  view 
and  the  Legislative  Committee  is  hereby 
directed  to  pursue  a  policy  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  passage  of  this  Bill. 

VII 

Whereas,  Certain  persons  and  publications 
have  engaged  in  very  excellent  reporting 
of  the  development  of  work   for   the   blind. 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  A.-'V.WB-  commend  Mr.  Herbert 
Yarhaes  and  Colliers  Magazine  for  outstand- 
ing service  in  furthing  public  relations  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  having  written  and 
published  three  articles  in  Colliers  Maga- 
zine during  the  month  of  April  1950,  con- 
cerning the  achievements  of  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  and  O.  E.  Day,  in  de- 
veloping work  for  the  blind. 


VIII 

Whereas  since  the  advanced  training  courses 
held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  m  January  and  February  1950  were 
the  direct  result  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  A.A.W.B.  in  convention  assembled  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  July  1948, 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  forward  to  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.C., 
a  letter  conveying  the  appreciation  of  those 
employment  counselors  who  attended  these 
advanced    training   courses,    and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  A.A.W.B.  respectfully  request  that 
favorable  consideration  be  given  to  making 
these  courses  a  permanent  and  regular  in- 
service  training  procedure,  with  facilities 
available  to  all  employment  counselors  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

IX 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  technical  de- 
velopments in  the  production  of  braille  in 
North  America  should  be  studied  and  co- 
ordinated by  this  Association,  and, 

Whereas,  This  Association  should  be  pre- 
pared in  all  possible  instances  to  support 
and  cooperate  with  any  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  concerned  with  the  stand- 
ardization of  braille  throughout  the  world, 
and  with  any  other  groups  and  organizations 
concerned  with  these  matters  here  and 
abroad,  and, 

Whereas,  Stereotypers,  transcribers,  and 
proof  readers  work  without  benefit  of  au- 
thoritative uniform  interpretation  of  the 
rules  of  braille,  with  the  result  of  continuing 
multiformity  in  the  braille  literature  of 
North  America,  and, 

Whereas,  This  Association  is  desirous  of 
promoting  the  use  of  tactile  print  wherever 
any  such  tactile  system  may  prove  useful, 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  a  JOINT  UNIFORM 
BRAILLE  COMMITTEE  of  six  members 
be  established  by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  with 
three  members  to  be  appointed  by  each  of 
these  associations,  whose  duties  and  func- 
tions shall  be  to  consult,  study,  and  make 
appropriate     recommendations     toward     the 
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promotion  and  increased  facility  of  tactile 
reading,  including  not  only  literary  nota- 
tion, but  also  such  technical  forms  of  braille 
as  music,  mathematics,  and  science. 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  nine  resolu- 
tions which  appear  above,  Mr.  Arthur  V. 
Weir  moved  their  adoption,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  voted  unani- 
mously.) 

X 
Resolved  that  The  American  Association  of 
Workers    for    the    Blind    hold    their   annual 
meeting  between  October  1  and  June  1. 

(This  resolution  was  debated  at  some 
length.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  not 
seem  wise  to  restrict  the  AAWB  in  any  such 
way  as  might  through  the  fixing  of  arbitrary 
dates  for  annual  conventions  make  it  im- 
possible for  School  Superintendents,  Instruc- 
tors, or  other  important  groups  of  workers 
for  the  blind  to  attend,  and  especially  if  we 
are  to  look  forward  in  the  future  to  possible 
joint  or  consecutive  meetings  with  the  AAIB, 
in  an  effort  to  work  together  more  closely. 
A  motion  to  adopt,  offered  by  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  and  seconded  by  Major  John  F. 
Brady,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  There- 
upon, Dr.  Cummings  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  as 
presented,  and  Dr.  Lowenfeld  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  voted  unanimously.) 


RESOLUTION    FROM    THE    FLOOR 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  from 
the  floor  by  Major  John  F.  Brady,  Mr. 
George  E.  Keane  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Spar,  all 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York: 

Whereas  the  annual  convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  is  the  most  important  single  source 
for  the  dissemination  of  accumulated  infor- 
mation and  experience  in  the  field,  and 

Whereas  the  field  has  evolved  into  so 
many  areas  of  specialization  as  to  make 
fruitless  efforts  to  fully  summarize  and  re- 
view all  of  the  work  of  the  field  within  the 
general   assembly. 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Program  Com- 
mittee study  the  feasibility  of  planning  the 
next  program  on  the  basis  of  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  Oxford  Conference  procedure  so 
that  workers  within  each  area  of  specializa- 
tion will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  fully 
all  of  the  developments  related  to  their 
special  interests  and  so  that  the  General 
Assembly  may  receive  a  summary  of  these 
discussions  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  groups  as  to  the  action  that  may  be 
required  of  the  General  Assembly. 

(After  some  discussion,  it  was  voted  to 
refer  this  matter  to  the  Program  Committee 
responsible  for  the  1951  program,  for  its  con- 
sideration and  decision.) 
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The  meeting  opened  with  a  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  followed  by  reports 
from  the  Necrology  Committee,  the  Treas- 
urer, the  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  all  of  which  reports  appear  else- 
where. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  convention  next  considered  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  due  notice 
of  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bership previously,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  follow- 
ing their  consideration  by  The  Board  of 
Directors,  which  sanctioned  their  submission 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  December 
1949.  The  first  of  the  proposed  amendments 
was  to  divide  Group  B  (Rehabilitation 
specialists)  into  two  gioups  to  give  separate 
identity  to  Business  Enterprise  specialists, 
with  representation  on  the  Board.  After  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
Articles  III  and  V  of  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
J.  Robert  Atkinson  seconded  the  motion, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  As  amended 
these  Articles  now  read  as  follows: 

Note: — Additions   or   changes   are   in   italics; 
deletions  are  in  parentheses. 

CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 


a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the  blind, 
executive  heads  of  workshops  and  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind,  and  executive  heads  of 
homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind,  except 
those  engaged  in  business  enterprise  or  stand 
programs. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with 
the   blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed 
in  work  for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blind- 
ness on  a  non-professional  level,  and  any 
other  persons  interested  though  not  employed 
in  work  for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the 
blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in 
residential  and  public-school  classes  for  the 
blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in  pub- 
lishing for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.  Business  enterprise  and  stand  specialists. 

ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  fifteen    (fourteen)    Directors  the  authority 
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to  govern  this  Association  by  directing  its 
policies  and  operations  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  one  member 
from  each  of  the  nine  (eight)  groups  set 
forth  in  Article  III,  Section  2  hereof,  who 
shall  serve  for  four  years,  except  that  the 
Directors  elected  from  the  groups  set  forth 
in  Article  III,  Section  2,  Sub-Sections  a 
through  d,  shall  be  continued  for  two  years, 
with  all  subsequent  elections  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  all  Directors  elected  from  the 
groups  set  forth  in  Article  II,  Section  2,  Sub- 
sections e  through  i  (h) ,  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years,  and  all  subsequent  elections  under 
Article  II,  Section  2  hereof,  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect 
its  own  Director  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  term  of  its  Director  expires.  The  terms 
of  all  Directors  shall  begin  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting 
at  which  they  are  elected. 

*     *     *     * 

The  remaining  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  and  By  Laws  were  all  de- 
signed to  provide  that  for  purposes  of  meet- 
ings, the  United  States  be  divided  into  three 


regions  )  East,  Central  and  West)  with  annual 
regional  meetings  to  be  held  except  in  the 
region  in  which  the  National  Convention 
would  be  meeting.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of 
such  a  proposal.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 
moved  to  table  the  proposal,  the  motion  was 
duly  seconded,  and  carried  by  a  voice  vote. 
(The  amended  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
appear  elsewhere.) 

INVITATIONS  FOR  1951  CONVENTION 

Formal  invitations  were  received  by  the 
Association  for  its  1951  meeting  from  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Florida,  Joplin,  Missouri,  New 
York  City  (also  including  invitation  for 
1952) ,  and  New  Jersey  (in  the  form  of  an 
open  invitation  to  come  any  year).  Columbus, 
Ohio,  presented  an  invitation  for  1952.  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin  moved  that  the  AAWB  ac- 
cept the  invitation  from  Daytona  Beach,  and 
that  we  meet  there  in  May,  1951.  After  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Lowenfeld  moved  an  amendment, 
referring  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  amend- 
ment was  duly  seconded  by  several  members 
and  was  voted  without  opposition. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  other  business,  Mr.  Francis 
B.  lerardi  adjourned  the  convention  at  noon 
on  Friday  July  14th. 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 


Members 

Visitors  Total 

Members 

Visitors  Total 

United  States 

United  States 

Alabama 

I 

2 

3 

Ohio 

5 

I 

6 

Arizona 

3 

4 

7 

Oklahoma 

4 

— 

4 

Arkansas 

9 

I 

10 

Oregon 

I 

I 

2 

California 

13 

i6 

29 

Pennsylvania. 

8 

2 

10 

Colorado 

6 

I 

7 

Rhode  Island 

— 

— 

— 

Connecticut 

— 

— 

South  Carolina 

— 



— 

Delaware 

3 

— 

3 

South  Dakota 

2 

— 

2 

District  of  Columbi 

ia        3 

— 

3 

Tennessee 

— 

— 

— 

Florida 

I 

— 

I 

Texas 

II 

2 

13 

Georgia 

— 

— 

— 

Utah 

17 

13 

30 

Idaho 

I 

2 

3 

Vermont 

I 

— 

I 

Illinois 

10 

5 

15 

Virginia 

— 

— 

— 

Indiana 

5 

2 

7 

Washington 

2 

— 

2 

Iowa 

I 

— 

I 

West  Virginia 

— 

— 

— 

Kansas 

6 

3 

9 

Wisconsin 

I 

— 

I 

Kentucky 

I 

I 

2 

Wyoming 

2 

2 

4 

Louisiana 

3 

— 

3 

Canada 

Maine 

— 

— 

— 

Alberta 

2 

2 

4 

Maryland 

5 

— 

5 

British  Columbia 

I 

I 

2 

Massachusetts 

4 

— 

4 

Manitoba 

I 

— 

I 

Michigan 

3 

I 

4 

New  Brunswick 

— 

— 

— 

Minnesota 

I 

— 

I 

Newfoundland 

— 

— 

— 

Mississippi 

I 

— 

I 

Nova  Scotia 

I 

I 

2 

Missouri 

13 

3 

l6 

Ontario 

10 

3 

13 

Montana 

6 

— 

6 

Quebec 

2 

3 

5 

Nebraska 

— 

I 

I 

Saskatchewan 

2 

I 

3 

Nevada 

I 

— 

I 

India 

— 

I 

I 

New  Hampshire 

— 

— 

— 

New  Jersey 

2 

I 

3 

208 

82 

290 

New  Mexico 

I 

I 

2 

New  York 

26 

5 

31 

(Note:  The  above 

figures  do 

not  ii 

nclude  a 

North  Carolina 

6 

— 

6 

number   of   persons 

in   attendance 

but  not 

North  Dakota 

— 

— 

— 

registered.) 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   OF  WORKERS   FOR  THE   BLIND 

Adopted  July  8,  1947,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Amended  July  22,  1949,  at  Boston,  Mass 
Amended  July  14,  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ARTICLE  I 
Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  The 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Bhnd. 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promo- 
tion of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the 
interests  of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  i.  All  persons  in  the  Americas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  this  Association.  Every  applicant  for 
membership  shall  be  approved  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
cutive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation     specialists,     placement 


agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind, 
except  those  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prise or  stand  programs. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-professional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for 
the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in  residential  and  public-school  classes 
for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  Administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in 
publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.  Business  enterprise  and  stand  specialists. 

Section  3.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  hono- 
rary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  4.  Any  member  may  be  declared  to 
be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  pres- 
ent and  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual  or 
special,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board 
of   Directors,    for   cause,   of   which   evidence 
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has  been  presented,  which  the  Association  or 
Board  of  Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and 
such  members  may  be  reprimanded,  deprived 
of  privileges  of  membership,  suspended,  or 
permanently  dismissed,  as  may  be  determined 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-President,  a 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-General, 
and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing.  Voting 
shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and  the 
members  shall  remain  standing  until  counted. 
The  election  shall  take  place  not  later  than 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  next  to 
the  last  day  of  the  meetings  in  odd-numbered 
years,  and  said  officers  shall  assume  their 
duties  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected.  An  elected  President  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  fifteen  Directors  the  authority  to  govern 
this  Association  by  directing  its  polices  and 
operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  nine  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III  section  2  hereof,  who  shall  serve  for  four 
years,  except  that  the  Directors  elected  from 
the  groups  set  forth  in  Article  III,  Section  2, 
Sub-sections  a  through  d,  shall  be  continued 
for  two  years,  with  all  subsequent  elections 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all  Directors 
elected  from  the  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  e  through  i  shall 
be  elected  for  four  years,  and  all  subsequent 
elections  under  Article  III.  Section  2  hereof, 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Each  group 
shall  elect  its  own  Director  at  the  meeting 
at  which  the  term  of  its  Director  expires.  The 
terms    of    all    Directors    shall    begin    at    the 


conclusion  of  business  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  are  elected. 

Section  3.  All  groups  under  Article  III, 
Section  2  hereof,  shall  elect  their  Chairman 
and  Secretary  at  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  who  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualify  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in  Article  IV. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Executive  Committee 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  members 
at    the    annual    meetings.    Notice    of    same 
shall  be  sent  out  by  the  Secretary-General  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting.  The 
time  and  place  for  the  annual  meeting  may     | 
be  changed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  if  for    | 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  it  becomes  neces-     i 
sary.  , 

Section  2.  Upon  the  request  in  writing  of 
not  less  than   two-thirds  of  the  members  of     ! 
the  Association  who  at  the  time  are  in  good 
standing,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  order     , 
a  special  meeting  to  be  held,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General  shall   send   out   notices   thereof     1 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  provided  in 
the    case    of    annual    meetings    in    Section    1 
of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  VIII  : 

Amendments  , 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended   by  a     j 
two-thirds   affirmative   vote   of   those   voting; 
provided  however  that  the  proposed  amend-     ' 
ment  has  been   previously   approved   by   the     ' 
Board  of   Directors,  or  proposed   in  writing 
and  signed  by  twenty-five  members  in  good     I 
standing,   and   provided   also   that   the   same 
information   has  been  mailed  by   the  Secre-     i 
tary-General  to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

BY-LAWS  I 

Membership 

Section  1.  Any  eligible  person  living  in  the 
Americas,  in   the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  in     j 
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the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
may  make  application  for  membership  in  the 
Association  to  the  Secretary-General.  Every 
applicant  for  membership  shall  be  approved 
by  two  members  of  the  Association  in  good 
standing.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  before 
the  applicant  can  qualify  as  a  member.  Upon 
receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to  his 
major  activity,  each  member  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  group  in  which  he  is  entitled  to 
membership  by  virtue  of  his  position,  occu- 
pation or  interest.  This  procedure  when  com- 
pleted ^vill  constitute  membership  in  good 
standing.  Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  the  Association  or  Board 
of  Directors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of 
regular   membership   except    that   of   voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  Fiv°  ^^^Hars  ($5)  ,  the  annual 
dues  of  membership  in  the  Association,  which 
«hall  include  the  annual  meeting  registration 
fee,  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  beginning  on  January  1,  1949. 
Each  member  paying  dues  shall  receive  a 
copy  of  the  current  printed  proceedings  of 
the  Association. 

0£5cers 

Section  3.  Ex-?"ct  ?s  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
"be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
•of  Order,  Revised  1943." 

Section  4.  Upon  the  disability,  resignation 
•or  death  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice- 
President  shall  automatically  become  Presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  term;  he  shall  be 
■eligible  for  election  as  President  at  the  next 
•election  of  Officers. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  -,.  - 1  r-rh  rn^^t-TT  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Secretary-General,  and 
Treasurer.  Other  nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  floor.  The  President  shall  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in 
the  interim  between  meetings,  to  take  what- 
ever action  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
;government  and  direction  of  the  Association. 


The  Directors  may  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Board  for  any  unexpired  term,  by  electing  as 
a  Director  a  member  from  that  group  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  by  the  Director  whose 
place  has  become  vacant. 

Committees 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Diiectors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  and  to  report  to  the  Association 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  All  other 
Committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  such  committees  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  empowered  to  sit  with  mem- 
bers of  similar  committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
members  of  such  Joint  Committees  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  may  be  constituted 
through  parallel  approval  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Elections 

Section  7.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present  shall  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  to  represent  the  group  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  certify  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral in  writing.  The  method  of  voting  shall 
be  as  provided  in  "Roberts  Rules  of  Order, 
Revised  1943."  The  Secretary-General  shall 
furnish  to  each  group  a  list  of  the  members 
in  good  standing  entitled  to  vote  therein.  No 
member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more 
than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  8.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall   be   received   and   receipted   for  by   the 
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Secretary-General.  He  shall,  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over 
to  the  Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him 
during  the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treas- 
urer's receipt  therefor.  The  treasurer  shall 
keep  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  some 
convenient  bank  approved  by  the  President. 
All  funds  shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks 
in  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and 
counter-signed  by  the  President  or  a  Vice- 
President.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July 
first  through  June  thirtieth. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  9.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by 
parliamentary  law  as  contained  in  "Roberts 
Rules  of  Order,  Revised  1943." 


Quorum 

Section  10.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Amendments 
Section  11.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  af- 
firmative vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposed  amendment  has  beea 
previously  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by 
twenty-five  members  in  good  standing,  and 
provided  also  that  the  same  information  has 
been  mailed  by  the  Secretary-General  to  each 
member  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  vote 
is  taken. 
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Key  to  Classifications 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for 
the  blind  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the 
blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers   for  the  blind. 

c.  Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home   teachers   engaged   in   work    with   the   blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons 
interested  though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind    or    prevention    of    blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Associa- 
tion   doing    statewide    work    for    the    blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind   and    professional   staff   members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and   public-school   classes    for   the   blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads 
of  publishing  house  for  the  blind  and  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the 
blind   in   any   process. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Visually    Handicapped. 

JPresent  and   registered   at   Salt   Lake   City   Con- 
vention. 
tHonorary    Member. 

♦AARONSOHN,  Rabbi  Michael  (d) 

Hebrew  Union  College,  7637   Greenland  Place, 
Cincinnati    37,    Ohio. 
ABEL,  Miss  Georgie  Lee   (f) 

Educational    Consultant,    American    Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.   Y. 
t*ADAMS,  Charles   (e) 

Ass't  Deputy  Director,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  628  E.  Adams  St.,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

fADAMSON,   Mrs.   Corinne    (d) 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Utah  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  309  East  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

JALLEN,    Alfred    (f) 

Assistant    Director,    American    Foundation    for 
the   Blind,    IS    West    16th    St.,   New   York    11, 
N.    Y. 
$*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred   (d) 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
15  West   16th   St.,  New  York   11,   N.   Y. 


ALLEN,   C.   R.   K.    (g) 

Superintendent,    Halifax    School    for   the    Blind, 
Murdock  Square,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
t*ALLEN,  Murray  B.   (e) 

Executive   Secretary,   Utah   Commission  for  the 
Adult  Blind,   309   East  First  South,   Salt  Lake 
City,    Utah. 
tALLEN,   Mrs.    Elgiva    (d) 

1993  South  Third  East,  Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah. 
*AMES,    William   Donald    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    254 
North  Main   Street,   Washington,   Pennsylvania. 
*ANDERSON,  Dr.  A.   D.    (d) 

15  East  Walnut  Street,  Herington,  Kansas. 
♦ANDERSON,   Mrs.  Archibald  B.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    New    Jersey    Commission    for 
the  Blind,   1060   Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
t*ANDERSON,    Miss   Dorothy   K.    (c) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,   Penn- 
sylvania    State     Council     for    the     Blind,     1237 
Market  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 
t*ANDERSON,   Jesse    (c) 

Home   Teacher   for   Society   for  the  Aid  of  the 
Sightless,    Church    of    Jesus    Christ    of    Latter- 
Day  Saints,   1164  21st  St.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
ANDREWS,  Francis  M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,    Baltimore  6,   Md. 
{♦ATKINSON,   J.   Robert    (h) 

Vice-President    &    Managing    Director,     Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,   741   North  Vermont 
Ave.,    Los   Angeles    27,    California. 
JATKINSON,   Mrs.   J.   Robert   (d) 

5427    Barton,    Los   Angeles    38,    Calif. 
*AVE-LALLEMENT,  Frederick  W.    (a) 

Executive    Director.    Columbia    Polytechnic    In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1808  H.  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington,   D.   C. 
*BAER,   Mrs.   Doris  Roepke   (c) 

Counselor    for   Adult    Blind,    State    Department 
of    Public    Welfare,    2385    North    Lake    Drive, 
Milwaukee    11,    Wis. 
*BAKER,    Aubrey    (c) 

Instructor,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises   for   the    Blind,    Inc.,    2812    South    Tyler 
Street,    Little    Rock,    Arkansas. 
1:*BAKER,_  Colonel   E.    A.    (f) 

Managing    Director,    Canadian    National    Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,   186  Beverly  Street,  Toronto 
2B,    Ontario. 
BAKER,   Miss    Louise- (b) 

Senior     Supervising     Rehabilitation     Counselor, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
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Vocational     Rehabilitation     Service,     112     State 
Street,   Albany,   New   York. 
tBANTA,   Mrs.   Lilyan   W.    (a) 

Administrative    Secretary,    Industrial   Home   for 
the     Blind,     520     Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn     16, 
New    York. 
BARBER,   Mrs.   Juanita    (d) 

Stenographer,    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
Rehabditation  for  the  Blind,   101  YMCA  Build- 
ing,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
BARGATZE,    Elmer   F.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Tennessee   Business  Enterprises  for 
the    Blind,   Department   of   Public  Welfare,   201 
YMCA    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 
JBARKHAUSEN,   Mrs.    Kathryn   C.    (e) 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  322  State 
Capitol    Annex,    Denver   2,    Colorado. 

t*BARNETT,    M.    Robert    (f) 

Executive    Director,    American    Foundation    for 
the    Blind,    15    West    16th    St.,    New    York    11, 
New    York. 
*BARNHART,   Robert  H.    (b) 

Senior  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Blind,  101  YMCA  Building,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

t*BARRETT,   Miss  Phyllis    (b) 

Junior  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Montana  Wel- 
fare Department,  Yellowstone  County  Welfare 
Office,    Billings,    Montana. 

t*BARRETT,  R.   Earl   (a) 

Superintendent,    Pennsylvania    Working    Home 
for    Blind    Men,    Inc.,    3518    Lancaster   Avenue, 
Philadelphia    4,    Penna. 
tBARRETT,   Miss  S.   Ruth   (h) 

Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  American  Bible 
Society,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New 
York. 

♦BASS,   Carl   (d) 

Budget  Officer,  Nashville  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  42nd  &  Charlotte  Sts.,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

*BAUGH,    Miss    Mildred    (a) 

Director    of    Activities    for    the    Blind    Center 
for    Sightless,    Inc.,    330    Third    Street,    Elyria, 
Ohio. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.    (b) 

Psychologist    and     Co-Director,     Personnel     Re- 
search &  Guidance  Center,   1604  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia   3,   Pa. 
t»BEATH,   Robert   W.    (h) 

Chief    Librarian    &    Director    of    Research    and 
Recreation,     Canadian     National     Institute     for 
the    Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B, 
Ontario. 
BECTON.   Mrs.   Frances   S.    (d) 

Secretary  to  Director,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
202    YMCA    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

t»BELL,   Mrs.   Edith    (a) 

Supervisor,    Lighthouse   for  the    Blind,   Tarrant 
County    Association    for    the    Blind,    428    South 
Lake   St.,   Fort  Worth   4,   Texas. 
♦BELLANDER,  Eric    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lions  Industries  of  the 
Palm  Beaches,  Inc..  7810  South  Dixie  St., 
West  Palm   Beach,  Florida. 

J*BENDING,   Mrs.   Sadie  B.    (d) 

President,  Canadian  Council  of  theBhnd,  174 
Devonshire  Avenue,   London,   Ontario. 

$*BENNETT,   Miss    Marjorie    (c) 

Special    Case    Worker,    Burke    County    Welfare 
Department,  P.  O.   Box  458,  Morganton,  North 
Carolina. 
BERENSON,   Mrs.   James   M.    (d) 

President,  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.,  295 
Huntington   Avenue,    Boston    15,   Mass. 

fBETTICA,  Louis  J.   (b)  ,„,.,.,, 

Director,    Services    for    Deaf-Blind,    Industrial 
Home    for   the    Blind,    520    Gates    Ave.,    Brook- 
lyn  16,   N.  Y. 
BIDDLE,   Miss  Thelma   S.    (d) 

Assistant     Supervisor,     Sight     Saving     Classes, 


Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,   Richmond  21,   Virginia. 

BILLINGSLEY,    Miss    Estelle    (b) 

Administrative  Assistant  &  Budget  Officer,  De- 
partment of   Public  Welfare,   Rehabilitation  for 
the     Blind,     100     YMCA     Building,     Nashville, 
Tenn. 
*BILLOW,  Miss  Ruth  K.   (d) 

Volunteer    Social    Worker,    69     North    Portage 
Path,   Akron   3,   Ohio. 
}»BINDT,    Mrs.    Juliet    K.    (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the  California  State 
Library,  2709  Derby  Street,  Berkley  5,  Cali- 
fornia. 

BIRCHARD,    Miss    Florence   W.    (h) 

Edtor,  OUR  SPECIAL,  National  Braille  Press, 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

BLANKENHORN,   Mrs.   Mary   D.    (f) 

Publicity    Secretary,    American    Foundation    for 
the  Blind,   15  West  16th   Street,   New  York   11, 
N.    Y. 
*BLEAKLEY,    W.    Harold    (b) 

Associate    Director,    Pittsburgh    Branch,    Penn- 
sylvania  Association    for   the    Blind,    308    South 
Craig  .St.,    Pittsburgh    13,    Pa. 
*BODDY^    Mrs.    Helen    M.    (c) 

Teacher  of  Adult  Blind,  Illinois  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  160  N.  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago    1,    Illinois. 

BOOTH,  Miss  Alice  O.    (e) 

Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  205  East  42nd 
Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

BORST,   Mrs.   Ida  F.    (d) 

P.    O.    Box    3027,    St.    Petersburg,   Florida. 
{♦BOURGEOIS,    Octave   J.    (b) 

Employment  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the 
Blind  &  Sight  Conservation,  535  Gravier  St., 
New    Orleans    12,    Louisiana. 

BOWERS,    Mrs.    Pearl    S.    (d) 
Babson    Park,    Florida. 

BOYER,    Chester   A.    (d) 

Milltown  Road,  R.  D.  1,  Marshallton,  Delaware. 
♦BOYLE,    John    P.    (a) 

Assistant    Director,    Delaware    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     114 
East    9th    St.,    Chester,    Pa. 
♦BRACKNEY,    Miss    Ruth    (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Iowa     State    Commission     for 
the    Blind,    State   House,   Des    Moines,    Iowa. 
^♦BRADY,    Major   John    F.    (Retired)     (a) 

Business    Manager,    Industrial    Home    for    the 
Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New 
York. 
tBRAGG,    Hilbron    (d) 

District  Manager  for  California  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  559  Forest  St.,  Oakland  9, 
California. 

BRAMHAM,   W.    N.    (f) 

Business  Manager,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B.     Ontario. 

J*BRAMMER,  Charles   (b) 

Placement    Agent,     Department     of    Education, 
233    E.    Second    St.,    Cfasper,    Wyoming. 
♦BRANDON,    Mrs.    J.    J.    (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Department  of  Welfare, 
4302   Elkins   Avenue,    Nashville,    Tenn. 

BRANDON,  Mason    (b) 

Casework  &  Placement  Agent,  Dept  of  Public 
Welfare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  101 
YMCA    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

BRANDT,   Miss  Nina    (e) 

Activities  Director,  Co-Founder,  Recreation  for 
the  Blind,  995  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

BRANT.   E.    B.,    (d) 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  5051  9th  Avenue,  North 
St.    Petersburg,    Florida. 
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♦BRENNAN,   Miss  Martha  L.    (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Ohio  Cominission  for  the 
Blind,   1518   Summit   Street,  Columbus   1,   Ohio. 

*BRIDGMAN,    Mrs.    Dorothy   C.    (c) 

Home  Teacher  &  Social  Worker  for  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  Box  116,  Clyde  Park, 
Montana. 

BRONSON,  Miss  Elsie   (b) 

Case  Supervisor,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  801 
Harrison    St.,    Topeka,    Kansas. 

*BROOKS,  Alfred  D.    (b) 

Assistant  Chief,  Center  for  the  Blind,  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,   Tuskagee,  Alabama. 
BROOKS,   Mrs.   Florence   H.    (d) 

Home   Teacher    &    Supervisor,    Business    Enter- 
prise    Program,     Alabama     Institute     for     the 
Deaf    and     Blind,     Room     118,     Yerby     School, 
503    Conti    Street,   Mobile,   Alabama. 
BROWN,   Herbert  R.    (e) 

Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  112  State  Street,  Albany,  New 
York. 

*BROWN,  Mrs.  Maggie  R.    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Sight  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  203  YMCA  Bldg., 
Nashville,    Tenn. 

*BROWN,    Richard    N.    (c) 

Home    Teacher    for    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare, 
Division    of    Vocational    Rehabilitation    of    the 
Blind,   1442   Somerset  Place,   Memphis,  Tennes- 
see. 
BROWN,   Miss  Roxie   (d) 

Shipping  Clerk,  Nashville  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  42nd  &  Charlotte  Sts.,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

*BRUGGEMAN,   Carl   E.    (a)  ' 

Executive  Director,  Westmoreland  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
35  E.  Otterman  Street,  Greensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BRYAN,    Mrs.    Dorothy    (d) 
Springfield,    Illinois. 

BRYAN,  Frank  C.    (d) 

Retired  Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Per- 
kins   Institution,    Watertown    72,    Mass. 

BUCKLEY.   John   James    (b) 

Acting     Director,     Massachusetts     Division     of 
the    Blind,    110    Tremont    St.,    Boston   8,    Mass. 
J*BUELL,   Dr.   Charles    (g) 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  3001  Derby  St.,  Berkeley 
5,  Calif. 

*BURGE,  T.  A.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West,  Van- 
couver,    British    Columbia. 

*BURNS,   Garland  D.    (b) 

Trainine  Stand  Siir)prvi<;or.  Servirp=  for  the 
Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  1141 
N.    Robinson    St.,    Oklahoma    City,    Oklahoma. 

1:*BUSCH,  Miss  Marie  A.    (c) 

Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  State 
Office    Building,    Jefferson    City,    Missouri. 

BUSHELL,   Mrs.   Helen   D.    (g) 

Secretary  to  Director  &  Braillist,  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

*CAMP,    Carl    fe) 

Supervisor.  Division  of  Blind  Services,  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  State  House  Annex, 
Concord,     New    Hampshire. 

CAMPBELL,   Mrs.   Martha  B.    (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Northampton  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind.  2530  South 
Lambert  Street,  Philadelphia   45,   Pennsylvania. 

tCAMPBELL,    Mrs.    Mary    Dran?a    (d) 

c/o  The  Seeine  Eve.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  375, 
Morristown,    New    Jersey. 


t*CARIOLA,   Michael   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennslyvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  114 
E.   Ninth   Street,   Chester,    Pennsylvania. 

CARROLL,    Reverend   Thomas   J.    (a) 

Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston,  49  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

CARVER,    Horace  J.    (h) 

Publisher's  Agent,  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society,  1  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

CASE,  Maurice   (c) 

Case  Work  Supervisor,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,   New   York. 

CATHCART,   Mrs.    Louise   B.    (d) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
201    YMCA    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

CATLIN,   William  "(d) 

Member,  Board  of  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,    301    Part    Street,    Jacksonville,    Florida. 

CAUFFMAN,   Josef  G.    (g) 

Principal,     Overbrook     School     for     the     Blind, 
64th  &  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
rCEARLOCK,   Miss   Joyce 

Home  Teacher  of  Adult   Blind,   Vocational   Re- 
habilitation    Service,     Service     for     the     Blind, 
Baptist   Building,    1141    N.   Robinson   St.,   Okla- 
homa  City,   Oklahoma. 
*CHAPPELL,    J.    H.    (b) 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Specialist,    Office    of 
Vocational      Rehabilitation      Services      for      the 
Blind,    Federal    Security    Agency.    4th    &    Inde- 
pendence,  S.   W.,  Washington,   D.   C. 
*CHERLIN,    Miss    Mary    J.     (c) 

Home    Teacher    for    Rhode    Island    Bureau    for 
the   Blind,   271    Potters  Avenue,   Providence   5, 
Rhode  Island. 
*CHILDRE,    Truett    (d) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  511  M  &  M  Building,  Houston, 
Texas. 

CHILDRESS,    James    B.    (b) 

District   Supervisor,  Tennessee   Business  Enter- 
prises   for    the    Blind,    503    W.    Church    Street, 
Knoxville,   Tennessee. 
*CHOUINARD,   E.    L.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion.  Central   Office,   Washington   25,   D.   C. 

CHRISTIAN,   Miss   Thelma  Lee    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
203    YMCA    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.   Henry  R.    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Berks    County    Association 
for    the    Blind,    Inc.,    34-36    North    8th    Street, 
Reading,    Pa. 
tCHURCHILL,    Charles    W.    (b) 

Spec.   Rehabilitation   Training  Officer,   Veterans 
Administration,     1828    Walnut    Street,    Kansas 
City,    Missouri. 
CLARK,  Mrs.   Linda  S.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary.  Toledo  Seciety  for  the 
Blind,    718  Michigan   Street.   Toledo   4,   Ohio. 

CLARKE.    Miss    Marv    (c) 

National    Director,    Welfare    Service,    Canadian 
National   Institute  for  the   Blind,    186    Beverley 
Street,   Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 

CLAYTON,    Miss   Maynie   M.    (d) 

Intermediate  Clerk,  Dent,  of  Public  Welfare, 
201    YMCA    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

CLINTON.  L.   G.   (a) 

Svinerintendent.  Workshons  for  the  Blind.  Nash- 
ville Workshops  for  the  Blind,  42nd  &  Charlotte 
Streets,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

•CLOWER,  Dr.   James  W.    (b) 

Opthalmologist,  111  Broadway,  Davtona  Beach, 
Florida. 

i:*CLUNK.  Joseph  F.  (a) 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
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sylvania   Association   for   the   Blind,    1221    Race 
St.,    Philadelphia   7,    Pa. 
COHOE,    Miss    Edith    (g) 

Supervisor,  Braille  &  Sight-Saving  Classes,  De- 
partment of  Education  453  Stimson  Ave., 
Detroit     1,     Michigan. 

COLE,  George  D.   (a) 

Foreman,  Cambridge  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
26  Lansdowne  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

*COLE,   Miss   Gladys    (c) 

Home    Teacher    for    Virginia    Commission    for 
the   Blind,    405    Washington   Street,   Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 
COLE,  Miss   Virginia    (e) 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  State  House, 
Montpelier,    Vermont. 

JCOLE,   William   E.    (b) 

Field  Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises,  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
1141  N.  Robinson  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. 

*COLLIER,    Mrs.    Charlyn    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
516   E.    Cherry   Street,   Springfield   3,   Missouri. 

COMSTOCK,  Miss  Gladys   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Northampton  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
129  E.   Broad  "Street,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

*CONNOR,  Mrs.  Ethel   (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

COON,   Nelson    (h) 

Librarian,    Perkins    Institution,   Watertown    72, 
Massachusetts. 
*COPELAND,    Arthur    E.    (a) 

Director    of    Recreation,    Industrial    Home    for 
the   Blind,    520    Gates   Ave.,   Brooklyn    16,   New 
York. 
*CORBIN,  Miss  Gladys   (d) 

Concession    Stand    Manager,    Washington    So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  2324  F   St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 7,  D.  C. 
$CORPENTNG.   H.    C.    (b) 

Regional    Representative,    Office    of    Vocational 
Rehabilitation,      9      Equitable     Bldg.,      Denver, 
Colorado. 
$*COSTELLO,   Miss  Anne  M.    (a) 

Superintendent.      Clovernook      Home      for     the 
Blind,    6990    Hamilton    Avenue,    Mt.    Healthy, 
Cincinnati   31,   Ohio. 
COURTNEY,  Miss  Leona  M.    (c) 

Field   Supervisor,   Virginia   Commission   for  the 
Blind.    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond    21, 
■     Virginia. 
COWAN.    Miss    Catherine    S.    (d) 

Senior    Secretary,    Department    of    Public    Wel- 
fare.   Rehabilitation    for    the    Blind,    37    North 
McNeil    Street.    Memphis,    Tenn. 
J*COWAN.  Miss  Louise   (c) 

Supervisor     of     Home     Teaching     for     Ontario, 
Canadian   National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   186 
Beverley    St.,    Toronto    2B,    Ontario. 
tCOX,   Mrs.   M.   Georgia    Cb) 

Business  Enterprises  Specialist,  Colorado  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  100  W.  7th  Avenue, 
Denver,    Colorado. 

CRANE,   Miss  Penelope  W.    (a) 

Executive     Secretary.     Buffalo     Association     for 
the  Blind,   864  Delaware  Ave.,   Buffalo  9,   New 
York. 
J*CRAWFORD,   Don    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor.  Idaho  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance,  Box  1189,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

CRAWFORD,  E.  R.    (a) 

Business  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind.   2275   East   S5th   St.,  Cleveland  3,   Ohio. 

J*CROMEENES,  Sharon  R.   (e) 

State    Supervisor,    Rehabilitation   of   the   Blind, 


Department  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  1723, 
Helena,  Montana. 
CROSS,   Miss   Janie    (d) 

Senior     Stenographer,     Department     of     Public 
Welfare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Bhnd,  334  East 
Main    Street,    Johnson   City,   Tennessee. 
J*CUMMINGS,   Dr.   Francis  J.    (e)  .     . 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  tor 
the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,       Wilmington 
22.   Delaware. 
JCUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.    (e)  ,     . 

Administrative  Assistant,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington 
22,    Delaware. 
*CURRAN,  Miss  Mary  I.    (c)  . 

Home  Teacher  for  Massachusetts  Division  ot 
the  Blind,  104  Coburn  Avenue,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

*CURTIS,   Dr.  William   (g)     ^  ,        •      c  u     i 

Field   Counselor,   Western   Pennsylvania   School 
for    the    Blind,     201     Bellefield    Avenue,    Pitts- 
burgh   13,    Pennsylvania. 
J*CUSSON,   Gabriel   (d) 

Ear  Training  Teacher  of  Conservatory,  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  3229  Maplewood  Avenue,  Mon- 
treal,  Quebec. 

±*DAUTH,   George    (b)  .         ^  r-         -i   r 

Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Room  48,  Education  Building, 
Harrisburg,    Pa. 

JDAVIDSON,   Miss  Louise    (d) 

Statistical  Clerk,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
100    W.    7th    Avenue,    Denver,    Colorado. 

*DAVIS,  Mrs.  Annabel  C,  (c) 

Casework  Supervisor,  Pittsburgh  Branch  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  3U»  ». 
Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh    13,    Pennsylvania. 

JDAVIS,  Finis  E.   (h)      .  . 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  tor 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville 
6,   Kentucky. 

DAVIS,  John  W.    (e)  .  ,    c     •  i     4^ 

Executive    Assistant,    Division    of    Social    Ad- 
ministration, Dept  of  Public  ^yelfare,  Services 
for  the  Blind,   Oak   Street  at  Ninth,   Columbus 
IS.    Ohio. 
*DAVISON,   J.   I.    (b) 

Supervisor  of  Placements,  Canadian  _  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Maritime  Division,  172 
Almon  Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

DAY,   Dave  Lee    (b)       . 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  334 
East  Main   Street,   Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

$»DAY,   Icey  W.    (b)  ^.   .  .       ,      ,,      t,,-   a 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Mississippi 
Building,    Jackson,    Miss. 

*DAY,    O.    E.    fe)  ,       -„,•    j     -n 

Director.  State  Council  for  the  Blind  Room 
550.  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

•DeCHANT,  Martin  H.    (b")       .   .        T^     .      r>i,- 
Superintendent.    Trades    Training    Dept.,    Ohio 
Commission     for    the     Blind.     Trades    Training 
School,     513     E.    Town     Street,     Columbus     15, 
Ohio. 

*DeCHANT,   Thomas   A.    (a) 

Shop  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  tor  the 
Blind.   2275  East   5Sth   Street.   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

♦DE  FORE.   Miss   Grace    (h)  -r,,-    .     r-    ^^\ 

Manager.  Department  for  the  Blind.  Gospel 
Trumpet    Company,    Anderson,    Indiana. 

DEGERING.   C.   W.    (h)    . 

Manager  &  Editor.  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Association.  3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln 
6,  Nebraska. 

DELBRIDGE,    Mrs.    Alice    H     (d) 

Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
3007  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21,  Virginia. 

DELBRIDGE,   Joseph    Billy    (e^       . 

State    Manager    of    Canteen    Service,    Virginia 
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Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  3007 
Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond    21,    Virginia. 

*DEL   PADRE,   Miss   Eva   M.    (d) 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Rhode  Island  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Room  512,  76  Dorrance 
Street,  Providence,   Rhode   Island. 

*DeMARTINO,  Matthew  R.  (b)  ,  „  ^  . 
Vocational  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building, 
Room    G-4,    Hartford,    Connecticut. 

DEMING,   Harold  B.    (d)  ,     ,      ^^  ,.^       • 

P.    O.    Box    1911,    Long    Beach    1,    California. 

$*DENTON,    Keith   E.    (e)  .        ,        ,      „,.    , 

President,    Montana   Association   for   the   iJlind, 
Inc.,   P.   O.   Box  921,   Helena,   Montana. 
DeWITT,    Mrs.    Mary    K.    (a) 

Managing    Director,    Blind    Work    Association, 
Inc.,   18  Court   Street,   Binghamton,   New  York. 
t*DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Augusta  J.    (d)      . 
7542  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
^DICKINSON,    Raymond    M.    (e) 

Superintendent,    Division    for    the    Blind,    btate 
Department   of   Public  Welfare,    160   North   La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago  1,  HI. 
*DICKSON,   Lawrence   C.    (b) 

Industrial     Training     Supervisor,     Minneapolis 
Society    for    the    Blind,    1936    Lyndale    Avenue 
South,    Minneapolis    5,    Minnesota. 
DIGGS,   Miss  Virginia    (c)  .    .        ^       ,, 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 
$*DINSMORE,  Miss  Annette  B.  (f)  ,  _  , 
Director,  Department  of  Services  to  the  Deat- 
Blind.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 
*DINSMORE.    Raymond    J.    (a)  ... 

Manager,  Blind  Industrial  Work  Association, 
1072   Bergen    Street,    Brooklyn    16,   New  York. 

DOLE,   Robert   F.    (c)        ^    .    ,.     ^   .,^   ^       ,, 
Director   of   Recreation.   Catholic   Guild   for  the 
Blind.    49    Franklin    Street,    Boston    10,    Massa- 
chusetts. 
DOMMERICH,   Mrs.    Clara   L.    (h) 

Chairman,  Braille  Transcribing  Service,  Stan- 
wich    Road,    Greenwich.    Connecticut. 

IDONACHE.   Mrs.   NeHie   R.    (c)  . 

Field  Worker  for  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  23  East  Marshall  St.,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

IDOWNEY,  Miss  Orella    (c)      , 

Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Pre-Vocational  Adiustment  Center  for  Adult 
Blind,  205  Spring  Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

DRY,  Walter  R.  (g)  ^  ,  ,  ,  ^  t,,-  j 
Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
700     South     Church    Street,    Salem,    Oregon. 

*DUQUETTE,    Miss    Irene    (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  338  Main  Street,  Indian 
Orchard,   Mass. 

DURGIN,   Edward   F.    (a) 

Agent   of    Industries   for   the    Blind.    Massachu- 
setts  Division   of  the    Blind,    110   Tremont   St., 
Boston   8,   Mass. 
♦DURNALL,   Mrs.   Ruth  T.    fc)       .    . 

Field  Worker,  Delaware  Commission  tor  the 
Blind,  305  West  8th  St.,  Wilmington  22, 
Delaware. 

EBELING,   Willi   H.    (O      ^,      ^     .      _,        ^ 
Executive  Vice-President.  The  Seeing-Eye.  Inc., 
P.  O.   Box  375,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

t*EDMONDSON.    Stanley    D     (f)      ^     ,    ^  . 

■  Executive  Officer,'  Southern  Saskatchewan 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  101 
Gordon    Block,    Regina,    Saskatchewan. 

JEDWARDS,  U.   L.   (a)  . 

Lighthouse  Supervisor,  San  Antonio  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  2305  South  Roosevelt  Ave., 
San    Antonio,    Texas. 


EGAN,  John  P.   (h)  ^    ,  .         ^      .^  ^. 

Howe     Memorial     Press,     Perkins     Institution, 
Watertown   72,   Massachusetts. 
EICHHORN,    Miss    Virginia    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Department  of  i'ublic 
Welfare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  518 
Lookout  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

|*ELLIOTT,  Miss  Mary  E     (d)      ^„^^^^^  . 

Secretary  to  Editor,  OUR  SPECIAL  and 
HOME  TEACHER,  National  Braille  Press, 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

$*ELMER,  Miss  Esther   (c)  .     ■        r       ^u 

Home    Teacher    for    Utah    Commission    for    the 
Blind.    Garland,    Utah. 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.    (c) 

Director    of    Prevention    of    Blindness,    Florida 
Council     for     the     Blind,     918     Tampa     Street, 
Tampa,    Florida. 
EMERSON        Miss    Grace    (d)  ,     -n-,     -^ 

710  Dobbins  Street,  West  Palm  Beach,  l^lorida. 

ERSKINE,   Linwood   M.    (a) 

President,  Memorial  Homes  for  the  iilind, 
808  Slater  Building,  Worcester  8,  Massachu- 
setts. 

j'EVANS,    S.    J.    (f)  ,      ,„  _.   .  . 

Superintendent,      Central      Western      Division, 
Canadian     National     Institute     for    the  _  Blind, 
995    Portage    Avenue,    Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 
*FAIRCLOTH,  Mrs.  Annie  B     (c) 

Caseworker  for  the  Blind,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  401  State  Labor 
Building,    Raleigh,    North    Carolina. 

FARRELL,    Dr.    Gabriel    (g) 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  &  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*FELDMAN,    Leon    (b)  ,.        ^  ,    ,  .,.^    . 

Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3, 
Ohio. 

*FERRELL,   William   J.    (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Tennessee  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Rehabihtation  of  the  Blind, 
518  Lookout  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

*FEUCHTWANGER,   Miss  Marian   (d) 

Member  of  Board,  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

*FILA.    Miss    Stella    (b)  c.     r„  ,^ 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Counselor,   State  Coun- 
cil    for     the     Blind,     Miners     National     Bank 
Building,   Wilkes    Barre,    Pennsylvania. 
FINBERG,   Mrs.    Chester   F.    (d) 

■  Chairman  &  Past  President  Boston  Aid  to 
the  Blind.  Inc.,  Social  and  Educational  Center, 
295  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*FINNEY,   Miss  Fern    (d)  . 

Chairman,    Membership    Committee^  of    Kansas 
State  Association  for  the  Blind,.   Id  East  Wal- 
nut  St.,   Herington,   Kansas. 
FISKE,   Miss   Katherine  F.    (a) 

Superintendent,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies.  147  South  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
30,     Massachusetts. 

FLEMING,    Robert    (d)  j-  „    t>j. 

Member,  National  Council  of  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  503  Royal  Bank 
Building,     Toronto,     Ontario. 

JFLINN,   Frank   H.    (f)  .„.   .  .  ^        ■,■ 

Superintendent,     Maritime    Dmsion      Canadian 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    172    Almon 
Street,   Halifax,   Nova   Scotia. 
FODEN,  Mrs.   Marjory   B.    (c)     ^   _ ,       ^.  , 

Public  Health  Nurse.  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

FONTAINE,  James  L.  (f)    .  ,    ^       .  . 

Supervisor,   Dept.   of   Special   Services,   Amen- 
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can    Foundation    for    the    Blind,    IS    West    16th 

Street,  New  York   11,  N.  Y. 
JFOOTE,   Charles   W.    (a) 

Executive    Secretary,     Kansas    Foundation     for 

the  Blind,  Inc.,  223  West  Third  Street,  Wichita, 

Kansas. 
FORBES,    Dr.    Sherman    B.    (d) 

Ophthalmologist,    706    Franklin    Street,    Tampa, 

Florida. 
♦FORWARD,   Miss  Sophy   L.    (c) 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  Section,  State 

Council     for    the     Blind,     Education     Building, 

Harrisburg,    Penna. 

FOSTER,    Lawrence  A.  (b) 

Counselor — Placement  Officer,  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona 
Beach,    Florida. 

FOSTER,    William    H.    (b) 

,   Rehabilitation   Counselor,   State  Commission  for 
'  the   Blind,   302 J^    N.   College  St.,   Tyler,  Texas. 

FRANK,    Miss    Lillian    (d) 

5040    Marine   Drive,   Chicago   40,   Illinois. 

*FRANK,    Morris    (f) 

Vice-President,     The     Seeing     Eye,     Inc.,     Box 
375,    Morristown,    New    Jersey. 
FREBURGER,    Milton    T.    (a) 

Assistant    Superintendent,    Maryland   Workshop 
for   the    Blind,    601    North    Fulton   Ave.,    Balti- 
more   17,    Md. 
t*FREDRICKSON,    Miss   Frieda    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  for  the  Blind  De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington. 

♦FREED,  Miss  Jeanette   (h) 

Stenographer-Clerk,     Free     Library     of     Phila- 
delphia,   Logan    Square,    Philadelphia    3,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
FRIEDBERG,   Mrs.    Celeste  A.    (d) 

Volunteer  Worker,  Veterans  Administration  & 
San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Blind,  745 
Buchanan   Street,    San    Francisco,    California. 

•FRISBIE,    Benjamin,   L.    (d) 

2910  First  Avenue  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 

*GAFFNEY,    Miss    Emily    C.     (b) 

Rehabilitation  Worker,  State  Bureau  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  117  University  Avenue,  St. 
Paul,    Minnesota. 

♦GARONZIK,   Mordecai   M.    (a) 

Teacher,  Workshop  Department,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  601  N.  Fulton  Ave., 
Baltimore    17,    Md. 

*GARSIDE,   Miss  Lillian  R.    (d) 

Home  Teacher  (Retired),  9  Fifield  St.,  Water- 
town    72,    Massachusetts. 

JGATTIS,   Carlos    (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Educational  Building,  Capitol  Grounds, 
Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 

GAY,  Mrs.   Leonore  Young   (e) 

Administrator,    Rhode    Island    Bureau    for    the 
Blind,     Department     of     Social     Welfare,      40 
Fountain   Street,    Providence,   Rhode   Island. 
*GEFFNER,  Dr.  Michael   (h)_ 

Assistant  Editor,  The  Jewish  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  1846  Harrison  Avenue.  New 
York    53,    New   York. 

♦GENTRY,   Dr.   J.   A.    (d) 

Altura  Drive,  Signal  Mountain,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

♦GEOGHGAN,  James  (b) 

Field  Representative,  Business  Enterprises,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn    16,   N.    Y. 

GEORGE,  Howard  F.    (d) 

Treasurer,  West  Miami  Lions  Club,  5771 
S.W.    ISth    St.,    Miami.    Florida. 

♦GERSTENFELD,   Mrs.    Elsa   E.    fc) 

Home  Teacher.  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Education  Building,  Room  551,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


GIBSON,   Mrs.   Amedee   (h) 

Chairman,    Committee    on     Baha'i    Service    for 
the     Blind,     616     North     Oxford    Avenue,     Los 
Angeles   4,    California. 
t*GIBSON,  Charles  L.   (b) 

Regional    Representative    of    Utah    Commission 
for   the    Blind,    1131    21st   Street,   Ogden,   Utah. 
J*GIBSON,   Miss   Lorene   (c) 

Instructor,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas  En- 
terprises for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

*GILLESPIE,   John   Wesley    (f) 

Superintendent,  Newfoundland  Division,  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1  Mili- 
tary   Road,    St.    John's,    Newfoundland. 

GLENN,   Mrs.   John,   Jr.    (d) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue, 
Baltimore     17,     Maryland. 

GLENN,    Miles    A.    (b) 

Chief,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Blind 
Center,    Tuskegee,    Alabama. 
t*GLOVER,   Calvin  S.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1548  Central  Park- 
way,  Cincinnati    10,   Ohio. 

JGODIN,    J.    A.    (f) 

Acting  Superintendent,   Quebec   Division,  Cana- 
dian   National    Institute    for    the    Blind,     1425 
Crescent    Street,    ]\Iontreal,    Quebec. 
GOLDTHWAITE.    Miss    Lucy    A.    (h) 

Editor,  BRAILLE  BOOK  REVIEW,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,    New    York    11,    New    York. 

GOLKA,    Robert   J.    (d) 

400    Warren   Avenue,    Brockton,   Massachusetts. 

♦GONZALES,    Miss    Gerry    (c) 

Home  Teacher-Field  Worker,  Butler  County, 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
111    W.   New  Castle   St.,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

♦GORDON,    John    Forbes    (d) 

Member,     Board     of     Managers     of     Overbrook 
School    for    the    Blind,    Box    1,    Merion,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
GREAVES,    Dr.    Jessie    Royer    (g) 

Principal  &  Chairman.  Advisory  Board,  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  S.  Valley  Road, 
Paoli,    Pennsylvania. 

♦GREENWOOD,    Lloyd    H.     (f) 

Executive   Director.    Blinded   Veterans   Associa- 
tion,   2438    18th    Street,    N.W.,    Washington    9, 
D.   C. 
GREGG,   W.    P.    (b) 

Supervisor,    Training    and    Placement,    Division 
of   Social   Administration,   State   Department   of 
Public   Welfare,   Oak   Street  at   9th,   Columbus 
15,    Ohio. 
{♦GRIDER,    Charles    B.     (b) 

Placement    Specialist    for    the    Blind,    Alabama 
Institute    for   the    Deaf   and    Blind,   P.    O.    Box 
268,    Talladega.    Ala. 
1:*GROVER.  Charles  D.    (d) 

President,  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  208  State  Street.  Albany  6,  New  York. 

iGROVER.  Mrs.  Charles  D.    (d) 

67   Ryckman   Avenue.   Albany.   New   York. 

iGRUBER,    Miss    Kathern    (f) 

Assistant    Director.    American    Foundation    for 
the  Blind,   15  West   16th  Street,  New  York   11, 
New   York. 
GUESS,    Mrs.    Eleanor    K.    (b1 

Supervisor  of  Sight  Conservation,  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  203  YMCA  Building,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

♦GUEST,    Harold    (f^ 

Field  Secretary,  Western  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  1101  Broad- 
way   West,    Vancouver,    British    Columbia, 

♦HACKENBURG.    George    (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion,  4100   West  Third   St.,   Dayton,   Ohio. 
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$*HACKETT,   Lemont    (c) 

Supervisor,  Home  Service  Department,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton 
Avenue,  Baltimore  17,  Maryland. 

tHACKETT,   Mrs.   Victoria   E.    (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue, 
Baltimore    17,    Md. 

*HALE,   Fuller  R.    (d) 

3889   Meramec   Street,   Apt.    102,   St.    Louis    16, 
Missouri. 
J*HALL,  E.  J.    (b) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  205  Spring  Street, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

*HAMILTON,  James  P.    (d) 

25   Hamilton  Heath,   Tampa  4,   Florida. 

*HAMRAH,    Miss    Louise    (c) 

Director   of    Social    Service,   Catholic   Guild   for 
the   Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,    191   Joralemon 
Street,    Brooklyn    2,    New    York. 
$*HANSON,   Howard   H.    (c) 

Counselor-Home  Teacher,   Service  to  the  Blind, 
State  House,  Pierre,   South  Dakota. 
HARDIN,    Mrs.    Gwen    (e) 

Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Social  Security,  P.  O.  Box  1162,  Olympia, 
Washington. 

JIfARFORD,    Mrs.    Anne    L.    (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
229  Rialto  Building,  906  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas 
City    3,    Missouri. 

•HARGIS,   George  J.    (d) 

Stand  Manager,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
P.   O.    Box  494,   Pensacola,   Florida. 
J*HAROLD,    Gerard   A.    (b) 

Supervisor,     Commercial     Enterprises     for     the 
Blind,    431    South   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago    5, 
Illinois. 
t*HARP.   Mrs.  Clessia  V.    (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Tarrant     County     Association 
for    the    Blind,    428    South    Lake,    Fort    Worth, 
Texas. 
HARPER,   Miss   Grace  S.    (e) 

Director,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  205  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York   17,   New  York. 

J*HARRIS,    Travis    (b) 

Placement  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilition  Service,  1516  South  Quaker  Street, 
Tulsa,    Okla. 

*HARRISON,   Philip   N.    (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    Pennsylvania    Association 
for  the   Blind,    1607   North  2nd   Street,   Harris- 
burg,    Pennsylvania. 
HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.   (d) 

2308    Chestnut    Street,    Harrisburg.    Pa. 

t*HARTWIG,   Theodore   E.    (b) 

Placement  Officer  for  the  Blind,  Arizona  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  106  South  15th  Avenue, 
Phoenix,   Ariz. 

*HASLIP,    Melvin    E.    (g) 

Instructor  of  Shoe  Repairing,  Michigan  School 
for  the   Blind,   Lansing   6,   Michigan. 

HASTINGS,   Miss  Winifred  I.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  601  S.  W.  8th  Avenue, 
Miami,   Florida. 

HASTY,    Miss    Bernice    (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Stenographer,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  201 
YMCA     Building,     Nashville,     Tennessee. 

HATHAWAY,    Donald   W.    (g) 

Advisor,  College  Department,  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln 
Ave.,   Winnetka,   Illinois. 

HATHAWAY,   William   H.    (b) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wil- 
mington  22,   Delaware. 


JHAYES,    Harry    E.     (e) 

Director,    Division   of    Services    for    the    Blind, 
State     Department     of     Social     Welfare,     801 
Harrison    Street,    Topeka,    Kansas. 
HAYNES,    John    W.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service,  State  Department  of 
Education,  P.  O.  Box  268,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

*HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Hazleton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*HEEREMANS,   Mrs.    Harold    (c) 

Home  Therapist,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Hazleton  Penn- 
sylvania. 

♦HEEREN,    Miss   Ethel 

Social     Worker,     Chicago     Lighthouse     for     the 
Blind,    3323    West   Cermak    Road,    Chicago    23, 
Illinois. 
t*HEIM,   George   W.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Mercer  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Boyle 
Building,    Sharon,    Pennsylvania. 

JHELD,   Miss   Marian    (a) 

Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,    New    York    22,    New    York. 

*HEMBLING,   J.    C.    (f) 

Field    Secretary    for    Canadian    National    Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  256  Eckhardt  Avenue  East, 
Penticton,    British   Columbia. 
HEMPHILL,    J.    Stephenson    (g) 

Bursar.  Perkins  Institution,  Blind  Artisans  of 
New  England,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Water- 
town    72,,    Mass. 

*HENRY,  Mrs.  Alice  T.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  114  East 
9th  Street,   Chester,  Penna. 

*HENRY,   Reginald  D.    (a) 

Executive    Director,     Chester     Count}'     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     163 
West    Main    Street,    Coatesville,    Pennsylvania. 
HESTER,  Dr.   Marion   W.    (d) 

Ophthalmologist,  1255  Lakeland  Hills  Boule- 
vard,  Lakeland,   Florida. 

*HEWLETT,   R.   V.    (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Alberta,  Western 
Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  16th  Avenue  &  3rd  Street,  N.W., 
Calgary,    Alberta. 

*HICKS,   Jefferson   D.    (e) 

Executive     Assistant,     Connecticut     Board     of 
Education   of   the   Blind,   State    Office    Building, 
Hartford.    Conn. 
HILL,    J.    W.    (a) 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Memphis  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  346  St.  Paul  Street,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

*HILL,  R.  J.   (f) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Maritime  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  172 
Almon   Street,   Halifax,   Nova   Scotia. 

HINDS.    Miss   Mabel   E.    (d) 

c/o  Wyoming  Department  of  Education,  Divi- 
sion for  Deaf  and   Blind,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

JHITCHCOCK,    Carol    (b) 

Chief,  Blind  Medical  Rehabilitation,  Veterans 
Administration  Center,  Los  Angeles  25,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*HOFFMAN,    Glenn   H.    (b) 

Business  Enterprises  Specialist,  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

HOFSTETTER,  Jule   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  2275  East  55th  Street, 
Cleveland    3,    Ohio. 

*HOLMES,   D.   P.    (c) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Maritime  Division,  SO  Hazen 
Street,  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 
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tHOLMES,    Mrs.    Ethel    Towne ,  (e) 

Director,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
State    House,    Des    Moines    19,    Iowa. 
HOLT,   John   M.    (b) 

503  West  Church  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

♦HONKA,    Emil    A.     (b) 

Director,     Summer    School    for    the    Blind,    of 
Montana  Association  for  the   Blind.    410   Silver 
Bow   Homes,   Butte,   Montana. 
HOOPER,   Miss  Marjorie  S.    Ch) 

Braille    Editor,    American    Printing    House    for 
the    Blind,    1839    Frankfort   Ave.,    Louisville    6, 
Kentucky. 
HOOVER,   Mrs.   Marie    (d) 

Stand  Manager,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Vending  Stand,  State  Capitol  Bldg.,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

tHOPPES,   Mrs.   Mary  A.    (e) 

Director  of  Social   Services,   Kansas  City  Asso- 
ciation  for  the   Blind,    1844   Broadway,    Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 
HORNE,    Mrs.   Alberta   B.    (a) 

Manager,  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1750  Claibourne  Avenue,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle 
St.,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

*HORTON,   Holland   N.    (a) 

Supervisor   &   Trainer,   Chicago    Lighthouse   for 
the  Blind,   3323  W.   Cermak  Road,   Chicago  23, 
Illinois. 
HORTON,  Miss  Nell  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Jefferson  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  321  Prospect  Street, 
Watertown,   New   York. 

*HOSKINS,    E.    Leonard,   Jr.    (b) 

Rehabilitation    Consultant,    Pennsylvania    State 
Council   for   the   Blind,   Miners   Bank    Building, 
Wilkes   Barre,    Penna. 
HOUSTON,    Miss    Dorothy   A.    (f) 

Registrar,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

•HOWE,    Winthrop   K.,   Jr.    (d) 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the   Blind.    183   East  Main   Street,   Rochester   4, 
New    York. 
t*HOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.   (d) 

3050    R    Street,    N.W.,    Washington    7,    D.    C. 
HUBBARD,   Mrs.   Ina   E.    (g) 

Principal.  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  3815 
Magnolia    Street,   St.   Louis    10,   Missouri. 

*HUGO,  Miss  Mary   (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind.  1418  Coit  Road,  Suite  #1,  East  Cleve- 
land   12,    Ohio. 

*HULL,   Vernon   L.    (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,    Virginia    Commission 
for   the    Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Rich- 
mond  21,   Virginia. 
HUNTER,    Mrs.    Marian    (c) 

Supervisor,    Special    Services,    Florida    Council 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2298,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 
fHURT,  Aubra   (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  1141  N.  Robinson  St., 
Oklahoma    City,    Oklahoma. 

iHUTCHINSON,    Miss   Elizabeth   L.    (f) 

Vice-President,   The   Seeing   Eye,   Inc.,   Morris- 
town.    New   Jersey. 
HUTSELL,  R.  D.  (f) 

Business    Manager,    Central    Western    Division, 
Canadian   National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   995 
Portage  Avenue.  Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 
t*IERARDI,    Francis    B.    (h) 

Managing  Editor,   National   Braille  Press,   Inc., 
88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
INGRAM,    Dr.    Hollis    C.    (d) 

Eye.     Ear,     Nose     &     Throat     Physician,     303 
American    Building,    Orlando,    Florida. 
$*IRWIN,    Dr.    Robert   B.    (f) 

Associate    Director,    American    Foundation    for 


Overseas     Blind,     Inc.,    15     West     16th    Street, 
New  York   11,   New  York. 
t*JABLONSKI,  Joseph  E.    (b) 

Stand  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 

♦JACKSON,  Roy  E.    (b) 

Vending     Stand     Supervisor,    Arkansas    Enter- 
prises  for  the  Blind,   Inc.,   205   Spring   Street, 
Little   Rock,   Ark. 
$*JACOBS,    Harvey    S.    (f) 

Executive    Director,    Leader    Dog    League,    519 
Hammond    Building,    Detroit,    Michigan. 
J*JACOBS,   Miss   Sadie    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  700  Lafayette  St., 
New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 

tJACOBS,    Mrs.    Sumner    (h) 

Volunteer  Chairman,  National  Braille  Press, 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*JACOBSON,   Jake    (d) 

414    New    Kirn    Bldg.,    Portsmouth,   Virginia. 

*JAHODA,   Milton   A.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, 285  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn  17, 
New  York. 

♦JEFFREY,   Herbert   D.    (g) 

Superintendent,  North  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind,    Bathgate,   North   Dakota. 

♦JENKINS,   Edward  W.    (g) 

Teacher,  Music  Department,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion,  Watertown   72,    Massachusetts. 

*JESSEN,    Miss   Emily  A.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.    (g) 

Superintendent,     Connecticut     School     for     the 
Blind,   10  Holcomb  Street,  Hartford  S,  Connec- 
ticut. 
♦JOHNSON,    Frank    R.    (a) 

Supervisor  of  Service  Department,  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue 
South,    Minneapolis,    Minnesota. 

fJOHNSON,  J.   Milton   (c) 

Director  of  Social  Welfare  &  Recreation,  Braille 
Institute    of    America,    Inc.,    741    N.    Vermont 
Ave.,   Los   Angeles  27,   California. 
tJOHNSTON,   Mrs.   Lee    (e) 

Chief,   Bureau  for  the  Blind,   Division  of  Wel- 
fare,    State     Office     Building,     Jefferson     City, 
Missouri. 
♦JONES.   Charles    (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Elks  Home,  Franklin 
Street,    Clearwater,    Florida. 
JONES,    Howard    T.    (d) 

Senior  Office  Worker,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton  22,   Delaware. 

fJONES,    Miss   Irene  E.    (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Latter-Day  Saints  Society  for 
the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  47  East  South  Temple 
Street,    Salt   Lake   City    1,    Utah. 

{♦JONES,   Mrs.   Tessie   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
309  East  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
♦JONES.  W.   L.    (c) 

Field    Secretary,    Maritime    Division    Canadian 
National   Institute  for  the  Blind,   124   Highfield 
Street.    Moncton,    New    Brunswick. 
♦JOYNER,    Gordon    L.    (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

fKEANE,    George    E.    (a) 

Service  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 

t*KEELE.   Francis   M.    Cd) 

822  West  Bonanza  Road,  Las  Vegas,   Nevada. 
tKEITH.    George  M.    (e) 

Director,    Division    of    Public   Assistance,    State 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare,   31 S   S.  Carroll 

'     'St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

■»KELLER,   George  W.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
RehalDilitation  Service,  Maryland  Department 
of  Education,   1112   Lexington  Bldg.,   Baltimore 

I,  Md. 
KELLEY,   John  A.    (h) 

Librarian,   Kriegshaber   Memorial   Library,   679 
Piedmont   Avenue,    N.E.,   Atlanta,    Georgia. 
1:*KELLEY,  Miss  Joyce   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  1658  Westheimer 
St.,    Houston,    Texas. 

*KELLEY,  William  R.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Armstrong-Indiana  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

tKENNEDY,  Mrs.  R.  Kerr  (a) 

Founder   and   President,    Blind   Relief   Fund   of 
Philadelphia,     Inc.,     616     Witherspoon     Bldg., 
Philadelphia    7,    Pa. 
KERNIS,   Miss  Zelda   (d) 

Prevention      of      Blindness      Worker,      Carbon- 
Monroe    Branch.    Pennsylvania    Association    for 
the   Blind,   37    Broadway,   Mauch   Chunk,   Penn- 
sylvania. 
KERR,   Mrs.   Julia   Fry    (e) 

Supervisor,  Division  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, State  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Capitol   Building,   Charleston   5,   West  Virginia. 

*KINNEY,   Harrison   B.    (c) 

Instructor  of  the  Blind,  Idaho  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  Box  129,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

*KITZMAN,   Mrs.    Donald   F.    (d) 

4743  College  Avenue,  San  Diego  15,  California. 

*KLAMON,    Richard   S.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
602   Louderman    Building,    St.    Louis,   Missouri. 

tKLEBER,   C.    C.    (f) 

General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New   York. 

tKLEIN.    Mrs.    Ethel   V.    (b) 

Vocational  Instructor,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  1924 
S.   Marshall  Street,   Chicago  23.   Illinois. 

KLOCKE.    Reverend    John    H.    (h) 

National  Director.  Xavier  Society  for  the 
Blind,  154  E.  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  New 
York. 

t*KNOWLES.   Paul    Cf) 

Director  of  Field  Activities,  Leader-Dog  League 
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Assistant  News  Stand  Operator,  Modern  News, 
Washington     &     Walnut     Streets,     Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 
OVERBEAY.  D.   W.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,    Iowa. 

*OWENS.   Dr.   Claire  E.    (d) 
Box   175,   Exeter,   Nebraska. 

•PARKER.   Miss    Ethel   I.    (c) 

Home  Teacher  of  Adult  Blind,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Education,  110 
Tremont    St.,    Boston,    Massachusetts. 

♦PARSONS,    Dr.    Hugh   E.    (d) 

442   West   Lafayette   Street,   Tampa   6,   Florida. 
PARSONS,    Raymond    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Service    Club    for    the    Blind, 
Inc.,   3844  Olive  Street,   St.   Louis  8,   Missouri. 
}*PATREM,  W.   Howard    (e) 

Director,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid.  536  West 
30th   Street.   Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

♦PATRICK,  G.  E.   (f) 

Executive      Officer,      Northern      Saskatchewan, 
Canadian     National     Institute     for     the     Blind, 
316     Fourth     Avenue    North,     Saskatoon,     Sas- 
katchewan. 
J*PATTERSON,  C.  F.    (b) 

Shop     Foreman,     Utah     Commission     for     the 
Blind,    309    East   First    South,    Salt    Lake    City, 
Utah. 
fPATTERSON.  John  P.    (d) 

Commissioner  of  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  416  Prudential  Building,  Buffalo, 
New    York. 

tPATTERSON,   Mrs.   Lea   (d) 

3320    South   Fifth   East,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah. 
PEELER,   Egbert   N.    (g) 

Superintendent.     State     School     for    the     Blind 
and     the     Deaf,     Avent     Ferry     Rd.,     Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 
PELTON,  H.  S.   (d) 

1251   North   West   36th   Street,   Miami,   Florida. 

{PENMAN,   Miss   Lydia    (d) 

Guide.    Utah    Association    for    the    Blind,    937 
Second  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uath. 
t*PERRY,    Donald    W.    (g) 

Instructor,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden. 
Utah. 

♦PERRY,    Dr.    Newel    (d) 

Director    Emeritus    of   Advanced    Studies.    Cali- 
fornia    School     for    the    Blind.     2421     Woolsey 
Street,    Berkeley    5,    Calif. 
t^PESSETTO,   Miss  Zella    (c) 

Teacher.  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
309  East  First   South,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 


PETTIT,   Mrs.   Charlotte  R.    (c) 

Medical  Field  Consultant,  Florida  Council  for 
the    Blind,    918   Tampa    St.,   Tampa   2,    Florida. 

PHILLIPS,    Spencer    (g) 

Superintendent,     State    School    for    the     Blind, 
1120     Government     Street,     Baton     Rouge     10, 
Louisiana. 
♦PINCUS,  Arthur  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Instructor,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
16,   New   York. 

PINKSTON,  William  C.   (b) 

Counselor,    Region    VII,    Vocational    Rehabilita- 
tion   Services    for    the    Blind,    Box    493,    Unioni 
City,    Tennessee. 
♦PIRUPS;HVARRE,    Carl    C.    (b) 

Supervisor    of    Employment,    New    Jersey    Com- 
mission    for     the     Blind,     1060     Broad     Street, 
Newark   2,   New   Jersey. 
♦PLANTS,  Miss  Stella  E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Upper  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  1246 
Vine    Avenue,    Williamsport    15,    Pennsylvania. 

PLATT,   Dr.   Philip  S.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  New  York  Ass'n  for  the 
Blind,    111    E.    S9th    St.,   New   York   22,    N.   Y. 

POLLACK,    Mrs.    Sidney    E.    (a) 

Administrative    Director,    New    York   Guild   for 
the   Jewish   Blind,    1880   Broadway,   New   York, 
New  York. 
♦POTTER,   C.   Stanley    (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota 
Division  of  Social  Welfare,  117  University 
Avenue,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

PREUSS,    Bernard    F.    (b) 

Agricultural  Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  229  Rialto- 
Building,  906  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City  8, 
Mo. 

PRICE,  F.  H.    (h) 

Librarian     for    the     Blind,     Periodical     Depart- 
ment, The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  ^Middle 
City   District,    Philadelphia  3,   Pennsylvania. 
fQUAY,   W.    Earl    (a) 

Industrial  and  Homework  Consultant.  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1607  North 
2nd    Street,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

QUIMBY,    Dr.    Neal   F.    (g) 

Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind,    Box    32,    Alamogordo,    New    Mexico. 

tRACHLIN,   Miss   Sylvia   H.    (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 

♦RAFFAELE,    Frank    D.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lawrence  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  325^ 
South    Beaver    St.,    New    Castle,    Pennsylvania. 

fRAITHEL,    John    B.    (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Agent,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Rialto  Building, 
906   Grand   Street,   Kansas   City,   Missouri. 

RAMSEY,    William  _H.    (d) 

Secretary,  West  Miami  Lions  Club,  5771  S.W. 
15th    Street,     Miami,    Florida. 

tRATCHFORD.    W.    S.    (a) 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue, 
Baltimore    17,    Maryland. 

REDKEY,    Henry    (b)  _ 

Rehabilitation  Specialist.  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  4th  &  Independence  Streets, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

REIFF,    William    E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Montgomery  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1106  West  Main  Street,  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. 

REMICK,    Donald    (a) 

Workshop  Manager,  Perkins  Institution,  549' 
East  Fourth  Street.  South  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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*RESNICK,   Miss   Rose    (e) 

Executive  Director,  Founder,  Recreation  for 
the  Blind,  995  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

RHEINER,  Conrad  B.    (a) 

Director,  Seattle  Social  Center  for  the  Blind, 
604  University  Street,  Seattle  22,  Washington. 

RICE,   B.   H.    (b) 

Counselor,  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 101  YMCA  Building,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. 

RICHTERMAN,   Harold    (b) 

Supervisor   of   the   Vocational   Institute,    Indus- 
trial   Home    for    the    Blind,    520    Gates    Ave., 
Brooklyn    16,    New    York. 
*RIDGWAY,  Miss  Gladys   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Department   of  Welfare,    Serv- 
ices   for   the    Blind,    518    Lookout    St.,    Chatta- 
nooga,   Tennessee. 
♦RIEMAN,  E.   A.    (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Agent,  Missouri  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  602  Louderman  Bldg.,  317  N. 
11th  St.,   St.   Louis   1,  Missouri. 

RISINGER,   Mrs.   Opal    (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Welfare,  39  North  6th  Avenue,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

RITTER,   Charles    G.    (f) 

Research  Engineer,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  St.,  New  York  11, 
New   York. 

ROBINSON,  Dr.  John  E.   (d) 

Board  Member,  San  Antonio  Association  for 
the  Blind,  1400  McCullough  Ave.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

ROBINSON,    John   M.    (b) 

Orientation  Aide,  Department  of  Army,  Valley 
Forge     General    Hospital,     Phoenixville,     Penn- 
sylvania. 
*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.   (b) 

Supervisor,    Services   for  the  Blind,   District  of 
Columbia    Rehabilitation    Service,    Federal    Se- 
curity Agency,  3rd  &  Independence  Ave.,  S.W., 
Washington    25,    D.    C. 
$*ROBINSON,    Captain   M.    C.    (f) 

National  Director,  Western  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101  Broad- 
way   West,    Vancouver,    British    Columbia. 

♦ROGERS,    Mrs.    Mary    Ellen    (d) 

Budget  Officer,  Memphis  State  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,   346   St.   Paul  Ave.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

JROSENBERG,   Al   K.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Location  Services,  Business  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Blind,  Inc..  109  North  Dear- 
born   St.,    Chicago   2,    Illinois. 

ROSS,    Leslie   W.    (a) 

Managing     Director,     Industrial     Aid     for     the 
Blind,    2533    Sullivan   Ave.,    St.    Louis    7,    Mis- 
souri. 
t*ROWELL,    Miss   Mary   Elizabeth    (c) 

Special  Caseworker  with  the  Blind,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  Buncombe  &  Madison 
County  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Asheville, 
North    Carolina. 

J*ROY,  L.  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind  &  Sight 
Conservation,  Caddo  Parish,  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana. 

RUBIN,  Dr.   Nathan  S.   (d) 

Ophthalmologist,  1401  N.  Palafox  St.,  Pensa- 
cola,    Florida. 

*RUENZI,   Miss   Adeline   A.    (e) 

President,  Service  Club  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
3844    Olive    Street,    St.    Louis    8,    Missouri. 

*RUSALEM,    Herbert    (b) 

Instructor,  Department  of  Special  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1024 
Ocean  Avenue,   Brooklyn  26,   N.   Y. 

♦RUSK,    Miss    Elizabeth     (c) 

National  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching,  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186 
Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B.    Ontario. 


RYAN,  Stetson  K.   (e) 

Executive    Secretary,     Board    of    Education    of 
the    Blind,    State   Office    Building,    165    Capitol 
Avenue,    Hartford,    Conn. 
♦SALMON,    Peter   J.    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Industrial    Home    for    the 
Blind,     Inc.,     520     Gates    Ave.,     Brooklyn     16, 
New   York. 
SAMPLE,    Miss    Bertha    (g) 

Teacher,    Short    Story    Writing,    Hadley    Corre- 
spondence    School     for     the     Blind,     Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
♦SANDERFER,   W.    W.    (b) 

Training    Supervisor,    Harris    County    Associa- 
tion    for    the     Blind,     1658     Westheimer     Rd., 
Houston,    Texas. 
♦SATTAZAHN,  Miss  Helen   (c) 

Director  of  Home  Adjustment,  Bedford  Branch,- 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    215 
West   Pitt   St.,    Bedford,    Pa. 
♦SAUNDERS,    Dr.    Stanley    A.    (f) 

Supervisor,  War  Blinded  Training  Dept.,  Cana- 
dian    National     Institute     for    the     Blind,     186 
Beverley    Street,    Toronto   2B,    Ontario. 
SCHAACK,    Mrs.    Dorothy    (h) 

Transcriber     of     Braille     Music     for     Chicago 
Public  Library.   1542  Sherwin  Avenue,   Chicago 
26,  Illinois. 
♦SCHAUB,    Miss    Dorothy    L.    (c) 

Home   Instructor,    State   Council   for  the   Blind, 
Home     Teaching     Section,     Room     3,     Damus 
Building,    DuBois,    Penna. 
J*SCHELTES,    Adrian    C.    (b) 

Regional    Supervisor   of   Training    &    Placement 
for    the    Blind,    Illinois    State    Division    of    Re- 
habilitation,   431    S.    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago    5, 
Illinois. 
♦SCHERER,    Miss    Helen    (d) 

Special  Services  Department,  American  Founda- 
tion  for  the   Blind,    11   West   16th   Street,   New 
York    11,   New   York. 
♦SCHLOSS,   Irvin   P.    (f) 

Editor,    BVA    Bulletin,    Blinded    Veterans    As- 
sociation,   2438     18th    St.,    N.W.,    Washington 
9.    D.    C. 
•SCHMITT,    Andrew    J.    (b) 

Placement     Agent,     Industrial     Home     for     the 
Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New 
York. 
SCHWARTZ,   Mrs.    Maurice    (d) 

Board    Member,    El    Paso    County    Lighthouse 
for    the    Blind,    County    Courthouse,    El    Paso, 
Texas. 
tSCHWEGMANN,   George  A.,  Jr.    (h) 

Chief,   Division   for  the   Blind,   The  Library   of 
Congress,    Washington    25,    D.    C. 
SCOTT,  Miss  Bessie   M.    (b) 

Industrial    Supervisor,    New    York    State    Com- 
mission   for   the    Blind,    205    East   42nd    Street, 
New    York    17,    New    York. 
SCOTT,  Miss  Eileen  P.   (c) 

Supervisor,   Social  Welfare,   Canadian  National 
Institute   for  the   Blind,    1101    Broadway   West, 
Vancouver,    British    Columbia. 
♦SCOTT,  Hugh  A.   (b) 

Stand     Supervisor,     Virginia     Commission     for 
the   Blind,   3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 
fSCOTT,  John  E.    (a) 

Owner   and   General   Manager,    Michigan    Blind 
Sales,    112   Victor   Street,   Detroit   3,   Michigan. 
♦SCOTT,   Miss   Vera    (d) 

Senior    Stenographer,    Nashville    Workshop    for 
the   Blind,    42nd   and   Charlotte  Sts.,    Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
♦SCROBE,    Miss    Livia    (c) 

Home      Teacher,      Delaware      County    _  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    6OO 
E.    10th    St.,   Chester,   Penna. 
♦SEARLES,    Leon   R.    (d) 

124    Huntington    Avenue,    Boston     16,    Massa- 
chusetts. 
♦SEE,   Charles   M.    (b) 

Manager,    Vending    Stand    Department,    Mary- 
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land    Workshop    for    the    Blind,    601    N.    Fulton 
Ave.,    Baltimore   17,   Md. 
*SEE,    Mrs.   Margielea   S.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Maryland    Workshop    for    the 
Blind,     601     N.     Fulton     Ave.,    Maltimore     17, 
Maryland. 
t*SELIS,    Irving   M.    (f) 

Executive      Director,     The     Associated     Blind, 
Inc.,     147    West    23rd    Street,    New    York     11, 
New   York. 
t*SEPTINELLI,   Anthony   E.    (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of 
Education,   Los   Angeles    12,    California. 

SETTLES,   Dr.   Clarence  J.    (g) 

President,  Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  San  Marco  Avenue,  St.  Augus- 
tine,   Florida. 

SEVERSON,   Alfred   L.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  3323  West  Cermak  Road, 
Chicago   23,   Illinois. 

SHERBERG,    Albert   N.    (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    Rhode   Island  Association 
for    the    Blind,    Inc.,     39-49    Arcade     Building, 
Providence    3,    Rhode    Island. 
tSHERMAN,    Allan   W.    (g) 

Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  2275 
East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3,   Ohio. 
♦SHERMAN,    Mrs.    Carolyn    (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Pennsylvania     State     Council 
for    the    Blind,    603    G.    Daniel    Baldwin    Bldg., 
Erie,    Pennsylvania. 
SHERMAN,   Walter    R.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

SHERRILL,    Mrs.    Ralph    (a) 

Secretary,   The  Lighthouse,   720   Third  Avenue, 
New    Brighton,   Pennsylvania. 
$*SHOESMITH,    Mark    (a) 

Manager,  Adult  Training  Center  of  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind,  408  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 
t*SHUMWAY.    H.    Smith    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1101  Mathieson  Bldg., 
Baltimore,    Md. 

SIGAFOOS,    Frederick,    M.     (g) 

Instructor  of  Machine  Shop  and  Industrial 
Education,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
64th  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31, 
Pennsylvania. 

tSIMMONS,    Harry   E.    fe) 

Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,   918  Tampa   Street,  Tampa,   Florida. 

♦SIMMONS,  John    (b) 

Vending  Stand  Field  Supervisor,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  9S0  Denver  Blvd.,  San 
Antonio,    Texas. 

SIMMS,    B.    F.    (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Alabama  School  of  Trades, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1700  6th  Avenue, 
North,   Birmingham,   Ala. 

SIMPSON,    Miss    Dorothea    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  165  Capitol  Ave., 
Hartford,    Conn. 

JSIMPSON.  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.   (f) 

Music     Consultant,     Canadian     National     Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,  Ontario. 
1:*SIRAK,  Miss   Suzanne   (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  223  5th  Street,  N.W.,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 

♦SITMER,    Mrs.    Mildred    (d) 
Box    228,   Tampa,    Florida. 

SKINNER,   F.    L.    fd) 

P.    O.    Box    126,    Dunedin,    Florida. 

SKINNER,  Mrs.   Mildred   C.    (h) 

Library     for     the     Blind,     New     York     Public 


Library,  137  West  25th  Street,  New  York  1, 
New    York. 

SLOPAK,    Abraham    (d) 

Director,    The    Leathercraft    Guild    of   America, 
Colchester,    Connecticut. 
$SMITH,    Byron   M.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  South,  Minnea- 
polis   5,   Minnesota. 

SMITH,   Douglas  G.    (b) 

Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918   Tampa   Street,   Tampa   2,   Florida. 
fSMITH,    Glyn    V.    (f) 

President    &    National    Executive    Director,    Na- 
tional   Brotherhood    of    Service    for    the    Blind, 
Inc.,    309    Santa    Monica    Blvd.,   Santa    Monica, 
California. 
♦SMITH,    Dr.    Guy    (d) 

President,   Arkansas   Enterprises   for  the   Blind, 
Inc.,    1801   Arch  Street,   Little  Rock,   Arkansas. 
♦SMITH,    Hubert   E.    (f) 

President,  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind, 
Inc..  926  Reynolds   Street,  Augusta,   Georgia. 

SMITH,   Mrs.  J.   C.    (a) 

Director,     Adult     Blind     Department,     Alabama 
Institute    of    Deaf    and    Blind,    Talladega,    Ala- 
bama. 
fSMITH,    Reverend    Jeff    (a) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  1706  East  9th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

SMITH,    Mrs.    Laura    Freed    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch, 
tennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    241 
Chestnut    Street,    Sunbury,    Pennsylvania. 
♦SMITH,    Miss    Lollar   Frances    (d) 

Medical  Social  Worker,  1408  Mistletoe  Drive, 
Fort   Worth   4,   Texas. 

SMITHSON,  Miss   Ruth    (g) 

Teacher  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oregon  Service 
Center  for  the  Blind,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  8435  N.  E.  Glisan  Street,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

SYNDER,   Mrs.    Roy    (h) 

President,    The    Theosophical    Book    Association 
for    the    Blind,    Krotona,    Route    2,     Box    5-A, 
Ojai,    California. 
♦SOLOMON,   Gabriel  R.    (d) 

Mount    Lake    Park,    Lake    Wales,    Florida. 

fSPAR,    Harry   J.    (b) 

Director  of  Rehabilitation,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16, 
New   York. 

fSPARKMAN,    Lloyd    (a) 

Executive    Director,     The    Lighthouse    for    the 
Blind,    4306    Capitol    Avenue,   Dallas    4,    Texas. 
STALNAKER,  Wade  O.   (f) 

Supervisor,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Services  for  the  Blind,  Capitol  City  Bldg., 
Charleston,   W.   Va. 

fSTANBERRY,    Miss    Gretchen    (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Services    for    the    Blind,     De- 
partment of  Welfare,  39  N.  6th  Ave.,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
♦STARK,    Miss    Dorothy    (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Western  Division,  Canadian 
Institute    for    the     Blind.    510    Belmont     Bldg., 
Victoria,    British    Columbia. 
STAUFFER,    Reverend    Milton    T.    (h) 

General     Secretary,     John     Milton     Society    for 
the    Blind,    156    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    10, 
New   York. 
tSTEECE,    Everett    R.    (e) 

Supervisor,   Services  for   the   Blind,   Ohio  Com- 
mission   for    the    Blind,    State    Department    of 
Public  Welfare,    513   East  Town   St.,   Columbus 
15,   Ohio. 
♦STEIN,    Alton    C.    (b) 

Industrial     Placement     Specialist,     Ohio     State 
Welfare     Department,     Rehabilitation     Services 
for    the    Blind,    301    Produce    Exchange    Bldg., 
Toledo,    Ohio. 
tSTEPHENS,    Robert    (b) 

Psychologist  &  Counselor,   Missouri   Bureau  for 
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the     Blind,     Vocational    Rehabilitation    Service 
602   Louderman   Bldg.,    11th  &  Locust  Streets, 
St.    Louis,    Missouri. 
•STEWART,   Mrs.   Annie  McD.    (d) 
P.    O.    Box   426,    Milton,    Florida. 

STEWART,   George   H.    (b) 

Rural  Placement  Specialist,  State  Division  of 
Social  Administration,  Rehabilitation  Service, 
9th   &   Oak   Sts.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

STIPP,   Peter,   Jr.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  228  Adams 
Avenue,   Scranton  3,   Penna. 
tSTONE,    Miss   Patricia    (c) 

Case  Worker  for  the  Blind,  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  7th  &  Woodland 
Avenue,   Winston-Salem,   North   Carolina. 

STORM,    Reverend    W.    H.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary  of  Missions  for  the  Blind, 
Lutheran  Church,    3482    East   Blvd.,    Cleveland 
4,    Ohio. 
*STOTT,    Lester   W.    (c) 

Field  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

STRAUS,    Mrs.    Francis   A.    (a) 

Lighthouse  Supervisor,  El  Paso  County  Light- 
house for  the  Blind,  El  Paso  County  Court- 
house,  El  Paso,   Texas. 

STRICKLER,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.   (a) 

Executive     Director,     Fayette     County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania     Association     for     the     Blind,     19 
Mill    Street,    Uniontown,    Pennsylvania. 
tSTRONG,    Douglas   R.    (b) 

Manager,     Ontario    Division,    Industrial    Stand 
and    Cafeteria    Dept.,     Canadian    National    In- 
stitute   for    the    Blind,     1141     Roselawn    Ave., 
Toronto,    Ontario. 
t*STROUD,  Marshall   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
414   West   2nd    Street,    Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 
*SULLIVAN,   Arthur   F.    (d) 

39   Newbury   Street,    Boston    16,   Massachusetts. 

SULLIVAN,    Miss    Gertrude    M.    (c)  _   .  . 

Field    Worker    for    Massachusetts    Division    of 
the     Blind.     155     Florida     Street,     Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
*SUPA,  Michael  (b) 

Director,     Physically     Handicapped     Personnel, 
International    Business    Machines   Corp.,    North 
Street,    Endicott,    New    York. 
t*SUWAL,   Miss  Sara   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,   4306 
Capitol    Avenue,    Dallas    4,    Texas. 
*SWANN,   Ray    (a) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Tennessee  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  42nd  &  Charlotte  Sts.,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

♦SWINDLER.  Albert  A.    (d) 

211  West  College  Street,  Crawfordsville,  Indi- 
ana. 

t*TAYLOR,  Mrs.  Esther  V.   (d) 

Vice-President  &  Legislative  Chairman,  Kansas 
Association  for  the  Blind.  219  N.  16th  Street, 
Kansas    City,    Kansas. 

•TAYLOR,  William,  Jr.   (d) 

Attorney-at-law,    208    West    Front    St.,    Media, 

Delaware   County,   Pennsylvania. 
•THALL,  Miss  Margaret   (d) 

179  Merkle  R.   D.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

THOMAS,  Miss  I.   (f) 

Secretary,  Prevention  pf  Blindness  Dept., 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B,    Ontario. 

THOMAS,   Mrs.   Maxine    (d) 

Intermediate  Clerk,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  203  YMCA  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. 

THOMPSON,  Miss   Gertrude  E.    (c)_ 

Social  Worker.  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati  10, 
Ohio. 


*THOMPSON,    R.    Lawrence    (b) 

Industrial  Specialist,  Employment  Dept.,  Florida 
Council     for    the     Blind,     918     Tampa     Street, 
Tampa    2,    Florida. 
{THOMPSON,  Robert  H.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  3815  Magnolia  St.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mis- 
souri. 

THOMPSON,  Mrs.  Steloise  (d) 

Intermediate  Clerk,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  203 
YMCA    Building,    Nashville,   Tennessee. 

THORNDIKE,   Miss   Rosanna  D.    (d) 

133  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*TIPP,    A.    B.     (b) 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises  Program,  State 
Commission   for   the    Blind,    Land   Office    Build- 
ing, Austin,  Texas. 
$*TOLLE,  Miss  Dora  I.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  436  South  Kensington  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

*TOLTON,   Miss  Edna   M.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  73  Garfield  Avenue  South,  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

*TOTH,   Mrs.   Grace   E.    (c)  ^,        . 

Home   Teacher   for    State    Board   of   Education 
of  the  Blind.  64  Mountain  Ave.,  New  London, 
Connecticut. 
$*TOTTEN,  Miss  Harlene  (d) 

109   North   35th   St.,   Billings,  Montana. 
TOWNSEND       Alexander   H.    (b)       „,.,„,„ 
Counselor,   Florida   Council    for  the   Blind,   918 
Tampa   St.,  Tampa  2,   Florida. 

JTOWNSEND,  Miss  M.  Roberta  (a) 

Director,  Survey  &  Homework  Department,  Na- 
tional  Industries   for  the   Blind,   Inc.,   22   West 
17th    St.,   New  York   11.   N.  Y. 
TRADER,  Miss  Florence  B.    (a) 

Director    and    Trustee,    Clovernook    Home    for 
the   Blind,   Mt.   Healthy,   Ohio. 
t*TRENEER,   Herbert  C.    (d) 

Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186 
Beverley    Street,    Toronto   2B,    Ontario. 

*TRUE,    Miss   Wilma    L.    (c) 

Senior  Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare.   231   State  House,  Augusta,   Maine. 

*TRUPIN,  Philip  (b) 

Placement    Agent    in    Agriculture,    New    Jersey 
Commission    for    the    Blind,     1060     Broad    St., 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 
♦TURNER,   Miss  Elen   (d) 

Ohio    Ave.,    Crystal    Beach,    Florida. 

TYLER,  Eugene   (b)  ^         .    . 

Supervisor,  Vending  Stands,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin, 
Texas.  _ 

•TYNAN,  Maurice  I.    (f) 

Chief,   Services  for  the   Blind,   Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
J*TYNAR,   Claude   C.    (b)  .       ^ 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Colorado  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  100  West  7th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

UHL,    E.    P.     (d)  ^    .„ 

Chairman,  Lion  Braille  Department.  P.  O.  Box 
97,   Orlando,   Florida. 
•UHLMAN,   Reverend   Daniel    J.    (a) 

Case  Worker,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Clark  County, 
1929   Sunset  Avenue,   Springfield,   Ohio. 

VALLENTYNE,  H.  J.  (g)  .      o  ,     . 

Principal    and    Superintendent,    Ontario    School 
for  the  Blind,  Brantford,   Ontario. 
•VANDENBORD,   Frank   E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Carbon-Monroe  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  37 
Broadway,    Mauch    Chunk,    Pennsylvania. 

VAN    den    BROEK.    Miss    Gertrude    (c") 

Supervisor    of    Training    of     Pre-school     Blind 
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Children,    Bureau    of    Services    for    the    Blind, 
State   Department  of   Social  Welfare,   205   East 
42nd   Street,   New   York    17,   New  York. 
t*VARGO,   Miss   Helen    (c) 

Special  Service  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Sebastian 
County      Welfare      Department,      Fort      Smith, 
Arkansas. 
VETTERICK,   Mrs.    Annette    (d) 

Secretary  and   Bookkeeper,   Hadley  Correspond- 
ence  School   for   the   Blind,    Winnetka,    Illinois. 
*VIENI,    Frederick    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520    Gates      Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New   York. 
*VOLKE,   George   M.    (d) 

524  North  Pulaski  Street,  Baltimore  23,  Mary- 
land. 
*WALDRON,   Mrs.   Nell    (d) 

Forelady,    Memphis     State    Workshop    for    the 
Blind,  346  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see. 
J*WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (f) 

Legislative    Analyst,    American    Foundation    for 
the  Blind,   IS  West  16th  Street.  New  York   11, 
New  York. 
$WALKER,    Mrs.    Lottie   H.    (d) 

63    Berriman    St.,    Brooklyn    8,    New    York. 
WALKER,   Miss  Madeleine   (b) 

District     Supervisor,     Bureau     for     the     Blind, 
Division    of    Welfare,    602    Louderman    Bldg., 
317   N.   nth  St.,   St.   Louis  1,  Missouri. 
WALKER,   W.    Laurens    (g) 

Superintendent,   South   Carolina    School   for   the 
Blind,    Spartanburg,    South    Carolina. 
JWALLACE,    Mrs.    Ella   May    (e) 

Supervisor,   Services  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  515  N.  Ewing  St.,  Helena, 
Montana. 
•WALLACE,   Mark   B.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Tennessee    Rehabilitation    for 
the    Blind,     503    W.    Church    Ave.,    Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
*WALSH,  Fred  V.   (c) 

Field    Worker,     Massachusetts    Department    of 
Education,   Division  of  the  Blind,    110  Tremont 
St.,    Boston    8,    Mass. 
♦WARD,  G.  Ernest  (a) 

Executive     Director,     Lehigh     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     713 
Linden   Street,  Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 
*WARTENBERG,   W.   Stanley   (b) 

Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Association 
for    the    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York, 
New    York. 
JWATERHOUSE,    Edward    J.     (h) 

Howe     Memorial     Press,     Perkins     Institution, 
Watertown    72,    Massachusetts. 
*WATTS,    L.    L.    (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    Virginia    Commission    for 
the   Blind,   3003   Parkwood   Ave.,   Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 
WATTS,    Mrs.    L.    L.    (g) 

Supervisor,     Sight     Saving     Classes,     Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Ave., 
Richmond    21,    Va. 
WAYLAND,  Miss  Anne  C.  (d) 

Senior     Stenographer,     Rehabilitation     for     the 
Blind,     Department     of     Public     Welfare,     503 
W.    Church    Street,    Knoxville,    Tennessee. 
•WEAVER,   Grady   L.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  for  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.  806  First  St., 
Elizabethton,     Tennessee. 

*WEBB.   Mrs.    Pat.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  Gift  Center.  623 
Fredericksburg    Road,    San    Antonio    1,    Texas. 

WEBER,   Charles    O.    (a) 

Business  Manager,  Travis  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  2101  Fredericksburg  Road, 
Austin,    Texas. 

JWEBER,    Charles    O.,    Jr.    (a) 

Supervisor,  Deaf-Blind  Services,  Travis  County 


Association  for  the  Blind,  2101   Fredericksburg 
Rd.,    Austin,    Texas. 
JWEBER,   Mrs.    Charles    O.    (a) 

Medical    Social    Worker,    Texas    State    Commis- 
sion    for     the     Blind,     Land     Office     Building, 
Austin,    Texas. 
WEECH,   Jack   H.,   Sr.    (d) 

Treasurer,    Key    West    Lion's    Club,    Seminary      i 
Street,    Key   West,    Florida.  ! 

tWEIR,    Arthur    V.     (f)  j 

General    Manager,    Canadian   National    Institute 
for    the    Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto 
2B,    Ontario. 
WEITZMAN,    Mrs.    Harry    (d) 

Stenographer,    Department    of    Welfare,    Reha- 
bilitation of  the   Blind,   518   Lookout  St.,  Chat-     j 
tanooga,   Tenn.  ! 

WELCH,   Miss   Mabel   O.    (a)  ; 

Director,    Youngstown    Society    for    the    Blind,     I 
629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
WELLS,   Miss   Hazel   P.    (c)  , 

Counselor   of   Pre-School   Blind   Children,    State 
Council  for  the  Blind,   Department  of  Welfare,     ! 
Room   552,  Education  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,   Penn-     I 
sylvania.  | 

*WELLS,  Leslie  H.   (b) 

Stand  Manager,   Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,     | 
Federal    Building,    Jacksonville,    Florida. 
WHALEY,    Miss    Geneva     (d) 

Stenographer,    Tennessee    Division    of    Services 
for    the    Blind,    346    St.    Paul    Ave.,    Memphis,     ' 
Tennessee. 
*WHEATON,   Dr.  Donald   (d) 

2223   Stewart  Street,    Berkeley,   California. 
JWHEELEHAN,    Mrs.    Fred   J.    (a) 

Administrative    Assistant,    Maryland    Workshop 
for   the    Blind,    601    North   Fulton    Ave.,    Balti- 
more   17,    Maryland.  , 
*WHELAN,    William    (b)  I 
Stand    Operation    Instructor,    Industrial    Home     | 
for    the    Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue.    Brooklyn 
16,    New    York. 
WHITMER,    Dr.    Kenneth    S.    (d) 

Ophthalmologist,     711    du    Pont    Bldg.,     Miami 
32,  Florida. 
WHITTEN,  E.   B.    (b) 

Executive-Secretary,       National      Rehabilitation 
Association,     514-6     Arlington     Building,     1025 
Vermont   Ave.,    N.W.,   Washington    5.   D.    C.         | 
t*WHITTIER,    Mrs.    Doris    C.    (h) 

Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City  Library, 
167   Motor  Avenue,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 
WHITTINGTON,   Charles   H.    (f) 

Assistant    Director,    American    Foundation    for 
the  Blind,   15  West   16th  Street,  New  York   11, 
New   York. 
*WILBER,  Dr.  Louise  (g) 

Supervising     Teacher,     Arizona     State     School 
for  the   Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
tWILCOX,   Everett    (g)  I 

Principal,    Oregon    State    School    for   the    Blind,    J 
Salem,    Oregon. 
WILKINS,    Mrs.    Nellie    S.    (b)  , 

Assistant  Supervisor,   Sight   Conservation,   Ten- 
nessee   Dept.    of    Public   Welfare,    203    YMCA    , 
Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 
*WILLETT,  William   H.    (b)  \ 

Instructor — Piano    Tuning.    State    Council     for    I 
the    Blind,    728    Wood    St.,    Johnstown,    Penn-    i 
sylvania. 
*WILLETT,    Mrs.    William    H.    (a)  ! 

Executive    Director,    Cambria    Countv    Branch,    : 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    728 
Wood     Street,     Johnstown,     Pennsylvania. 
WILLEY,  Mrs.   Roland  E.    (d)  j 

Chairman  of  Committee  for  the  Blind,  Reading 
Circle    for   the    Blind.    17    Lake    St.,    New    Bed-    i 
ford,    Massachusetts.  I 

t*WILLIAMS.  Mrs.   Grace    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Joplin  Association  for  the  Blind, 
2008    Empire    Avenue,    Joplin,    Missouri.  I 
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tWILLIAMS,    Harold   C.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Home  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  299  13th 
Street,    Helena,    Montana. 

*WILLIAMS,   Mrs.  Jean   Stewart   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  414  W.  2nd  Street,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

♦WILLIAMSON,  Lindsey  G.    (b) 

National    Director    of    Employment,    Canadian 
National   Institute  for  the   Blind,   186   Beverley 
Street,   Toronto   2B,   Ontario. 
WILSON,    Mrs.    Eleanor    A.    (d) 

Secretary,     Association     for     the     Conquest    of 
Blindness,    745    Central   Avenue,    Kansas    City, 
Kansas. 
WILSON,   Mrs.   Henry  V.   P.    (d) 

Board  Member  of  Delaware  Commission  for 
the    Blind.    Eastover    Hills,    Dover,    Delaware. 

•WILSON,    Miss    Phyllis    J.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Technician,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, DX  3,  Veterans  Administration  Center, 
Dayton,    Ohio. 

tWILSON,  W.   Carl    (e) 

Administrative  Assistant,  North  Carolina,  Com- 
mission    for    the     Blind,     Box     2658,     Raleigh, 
North    Carolina. 
WISE,    Gerald   E.    (b) 

Rehabilitation    Specialist,   Veterans   Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 
WOOD,  E.  J.    (b) 

Field  Agent,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  Smith  Bldg., 
Cookesville,    Tennessee. 

tWOOD,  H.  A.   (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    North    Carolina    Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  412  Labor  Building,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 
t*WOOD,   L.   M. 

President,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B,  On- 
tario. 

*WOOD,    Miss    Theresa    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  285  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 


t*WOOD,   W.    S.    (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,   506  M  &  M   Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 

WOOLLY,   J.   M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
2600  West  Markham  St.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.    (b) 

Field  Officer  for  Rhode  Island  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  30  Blackamore  Ave.,  Cranston, 
Rhode    Island. 

tWORTS,   Miss   Grace    (f) 

Assistant  to  Managing  Director,   Canadian   Na- 
tional   Institute    for    the    Blind,     186    Beverley 
St.,    Toronto   2B,   Ontario. 
WRENCH,   Frank  A.    (b) 

Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood   Ave.,    Richmond    21,    Virginia. 

WRENCH,    Mrs.   Frank    (d) 

State  Advisory  Nurse.  3400  Moss  Side  Avenue, 
Richmond    22,    Virginia. 

i*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (e) 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  Deaf  and  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

t*YOUNG,   Miss  Aletha  L.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Board    of    Industrial    Aid    and 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    for    the    Blind,     536 
W.  30th  Street,  Indianapolis  23,  Indiana. 
*YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.   (b) 

Merchandising  Representative,  Florida  Coopera- 
tive  for  the   Blind,   918   Tampa    Street,   Tampa 
2,   Florida. 
ZEWADSKI,    Mrs.    Irene    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Children's  Services,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street, 
Tampa  2,  Florida. 

ZIBUNG,  Emil  E.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Services  for  the  Blind,  2385 
North    Lake    Drive,    Milwaukee    11,   Wisconsin. 

ZWIERZANSKI,  William  J.   (f) 

Electronic  Research  Engineer,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St.,  New 
York   11,  N.  Y. 
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MEMBERSHIP,  1950 


State 

New 

Renewed 

Total 

State 

New 

Renewed 

Total 

Alabama 

6 

1 

7 

Ohio 

27 

4 

31 

Arizona 

1 

3 

4 

Oklahoma 

2 

4 

6 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

6 

1 

10 
9 
5 

16 

22 

6 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

2 

64 

5 

1 

5 

1 

3 

69 

6 

Connecticut 

11 

2 

13 

South  Carolina 

1 

- 

1 

Delaware 

10 

1 

11 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

11 

5 

16 

Tennessee 

6 

43 

49  . 

Florida 

28 

19 

47 

Texas 

12 

13 

25 

Georgia 
Idaho 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

Utah 
Vermont 

5 
2 

12 

17 
2 

Illinois 

21 

8 

29 

Virginia 

13 

- 

13 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

6 

5 
6 

1 
2 

4 

7 

7 

10 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

1 
2 

5 

3 
I 

4 
2 
6 

Kentucky 
Louisana 

3 
3 

3 

3 
6 

Wyoming 
Canada 

1 

35 

2 
15 

3 
50 

Maine 

2 

- 

2 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 

38 

1 
2 

15 

40 

TOTALS 

(Note.    These 

494 
figures    do 

211           705 
not    include    1 

Michigan 
Minnesota 

5 
6 

2 

7 
6 

Honorary  Life  Membership) 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1 

16 

1 

8 

2 
24 

GROUP  MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION    A 

95 

Montana 

2 

6 

8 

B 

149 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

2 

C 

131 

Nevada 

- 

1 

1 

D 

145 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

3 

7 
2 

- 

3 

7 
2 

E 
F 
G 

55 
53 
45 

New  York 
North   Carolina 

70 

8 

9 
1 

79 
9 

H 

-32 

North  Dakota 

1 

- 

1 

705 

DIRECTORY  OF 
NATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF   WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 
c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1949-1951) 

Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  President 

Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  First  Vice-President 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  nine  sectional 
groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual  mem- 
bership dues  of  $5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in  June 
or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions  as 
well  as  a  braille  or  ink-print  subscription  to  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  it  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fifteen  Di- 
rectors, composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary-Treasurer 

%  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

OFFICERS    (1950-1952) 
F.  E.  Davis,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  President 
Neal   F.   Quimby,   Ph.D.,  Alamogordo,   New  Mexico,   ist 

Vice-President 
John  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  2nd  Vice-President 
Egbert   N.    Peeler,    Raleigh,    North   Carolina,    Secretary- 
Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE    (1950-1952) 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield,  Columbus,  Ohio 
William  T,  Heisler,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
President  and  Secretary,  ex-officio 

Founded  in  1853  as  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  held  its  second 
meeting  in  1871,  and  the  next  in  1872,  at  which  time  its  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
form.  Meetings  have  been  held  biennially,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  since  that  time,  on 
the  even  years,  usually  in  June.  Conventions  are  usually  convened  at  the  various  schools  for 
the  blind,  on  invitation,  the  time  and  place  being  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Membership  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  and  Canada, 
as  follows: 

5  Delegates  from  each  residential  school  for  the  blind — the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  school  or  some  member  elected  by  the  Board,  the 
Superintendent  or  other  chief  executive  officer,  and  three  teachers  elected 
by  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

3  Delegates  from  each  public  school  system  conducting  a  class  for  the  blind  having 
an  enrollment  of  25  or  more  blind  pupils — the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  some  other  member  elected  by  the  Board,  the  Supervisor  of 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  and  one  teacher  elected  by  his  fellow-teachers. 

1  Delegate  from  each  library  for  the  blind,  public  or  private,  which  numbers  more 
than  50  borrowers. 

Associate,  honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is  made  upon  a  pro  rata  basis 
arranged  for  in  the  By-laws,  and  the  Executive  Committee  is  directed  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  additional  copies  at  cost  to  members  or  others  as  desired,  and  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  institutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  all  problems  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  its  deliberations  at  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  whole  Association,  special 
committees  engage  in  constant  research  in  such  fields  as  Braille,  vocational  guidance,  teacher 
certification,  school  curricula,  etc.  For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  find  it  difficult  to 
travel  immense  distances  to  the  general  meetings,  it  is  hoped  that  regional  meetings  on 
the  odd-numbered  years  may  be  arranged. 
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AMERICAN   BIBLE   SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N,  Y. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  been  supplying  the  Bible  to  the  Blind  for  over  a  century, 
beginning  in  1835  with  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Line  Letter  system— the  first 
Bible  printed  for  the  sightless. 

For  those  who  receive  the  Word  of  God  through  their  fingertips  or  through  the  Talking 
Book,  the  Society  stretched  out  its  arm  a  little  further  in  1949.  Distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Blind  was  the  largest  in  the  Society's  history,  surpassing  1948  which  had  been  a  record 
year. 

The  Society  offers  four  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Braille,  the  King  James  Version  and  the 
American  Revised  Version  being  available  in  both  Grade  U/^  and  in  Grade  2. 

For  those  unable  to  read  Braille,  the  Bible  in  the  Moon  system  may  be  secured.  A  Moon 
Bible  requires   58   volumes. 

The  Society  also  provides  the  Scriptures  on  Talking  Book  records  which  are  especially 
helpful  to  those  unable  to  read  any  embrossed  system.  The  whole  Bible  requires  169  records — 
the  Old  Testament  is  on  129  records  and  the  New  Testament  on  40  records.  During  the 
year  new  recordings  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  made  on  the  new   lo-inch  records. 

A  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  including  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  Corinthians  13,  and  many  other  favorite  passages  is  available  in  Braille, 
New  York  Point,  the  Moon  system  and  also  on  2  Talking  Book  records. 

The  Bible  Society  continues  to  supply  all  of  its  embossed  volumes  and  Talking  Book 
records  of  the  Bible  to  blind  persons  and  libraries  serving  the  Blind  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost 
— 25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage.  This  is  made  possible  through  contributions  from  friends 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Blind  to  the  Society's  Blind  Fund. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Braille  Concordance  in  10  large  volumes  which  is  proving  an  in- 
valuable aid  especially  to  ministers,  librarians  and  Bible  students.  These  volumes  are  also 
offered  to  blind  individuals  at  25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage  or  $3.00  for  the  set. 

The  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  to  the  sightless  in  thirty-four  languages  and  systems 
up  to  the  end  of  1949. 

During  its  115  years  of  service  to  the  Blind,  the  Society  has  distributed  at  home  and  abroad 
a  total  of  265,214  volumes  and  Talking  Book  records. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  Scriptures  for  the  Blind  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Is  a  national  private  agency  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncomprom- 
isingly the  interests  of  the  blind.  It  is  principally  maintained  by  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment 
Fund,  contributions  from  interested  patrons,  grants  from  other  research  foundations,  and 
income  from  nonprofit  sales  of  appliances. 

Among  its  activities  are:  Research;  Consultation  and  Field  Service;  Service  to  the  Deaf- 
Blind;  Service  to  the  War-Blinded;  Special  Service  to  Blind  Individuals;  Publications;  Library 
Service;  Scholarships;  Professional  Development. 

Affiliated  agencies:  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind;  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Studies  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in  vocations  for  the  blind,  in 
statistics  and  legislation  affecting  the  blind,  and  in  other  subjects  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  services  for  the  blind. 

Development  of  mechanical  appliances  used  by  the  blind. 

CONSULTATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE 

Comprehensive  information  and  the  advice  of  experienced  workers  is  available  to  agencies 
and  schools  for  the  blind  on  education,  rehabilitation,  vocations,  legislation,  statistical 
records,  and  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  govern- 
ment officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services  to  blind  adults 
and  children,  and,  when  necessary,  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such  services. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

A  department  which  seeks  out  all  deaf-blind  persons  throughout  the  country  and  studies 
and  promotes  services  for  their  personal,  social,  and  economic  rehabilitation. 

SERVICES  TO  THE  WAR-BLINDED 

A  department  which  cooperates  with  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  the  blinded  veterans  themselves  in  their  development  of  adequate  programs  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  war-blinded. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS 

Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privileges  for  blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and 
bus  lines. 

Sale  of  Talking  Book  machines,  braille  writers,  braille  watches,  and  other  special  appliances 
for  the  blind  at  cost. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Publications  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind:  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum,  in  braille  and  inkprint;  Talking  Books  Topics,  in  inkprint 
and  recorded  form:  the  Braille  Book  Review  in  braille;  and  Touch  and  Go.  in  braille  for  the 
deaf-blind;  A  F  B  Bulletin  (an  information  service)  ;  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada    (biennially)  . 

Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  containing  more  than  8,000  inkprint  books, 
pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare  are  available  to  students 
of  work  for  the  blind. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  offered  each  year  to  blind  students  in  professional 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Fellowships  to  encourage  research,  and  to  recruit  trained  personnel  for  professional  positions. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Development  of  professional  training  through  promotion  of  institutes  and  workshops  for 
personnel  of  agencies  for  the  blind;  summer  courses  for  teachers  of  blind  children  and  for 
workers  with  the  adult  blind. 

A  Personnel  Exchange  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in  work  for 
the  blind,  and  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  obtain  qualified  staff  members. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  affiliated  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  is  an  organization  to  provide  aid  and  assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Librarian 
and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books,  so  in 
1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
There  are  1,058  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  fifty  thousand  books  and  magazines 
each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  37,000  Braille  books.  Music  and  Magazines  and  48,000  Talk- 
ing Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  stereotyping  on  zinc  plates — 
taking  dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — wire 
stitching  of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  up  the  shipping  boxes  and  pack  the 
books.  They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
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■^:  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

'  Chartered  in  1858 

'"  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
approximately  6,000  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose,  Congress  provides  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $125,000  which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus 
for  all  of  the  public  education  institutions  for  the  blind. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  41  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and 
periodicals  for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have 
found  this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

Recently,  the  Printing  House  undertook  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  books  in 
large  type  for  the  children  in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful 
vision  to  read  this  type  of  book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  There  is 
rapidly  being  built  up  an  adequate  catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  in 
large  type  to  parallel  the  Braille  textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  countries 
which  do  not  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these  countries 
and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  people. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps,  Braille  writing- frames,  arith- 
metic slates,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproduct  is  r»eg  boards  for  kindergarten,  frames 
for  writing  longhand,  sentence  boards  and  other  e('"i  :it'onal  aids  have  been  designed  and 
built  here.  This  original  material  has  profoundly  inlluep-cd  he  art  ot  instructing  the  blind 
in  I  his  and  other  countries. 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION 

2438  18th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington  9,  D.  G. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  was  organized  in  March,  1945,  at  Old  Farms  Con- 
valescent Hospital,  Avon,  Connecticut,  the  Army  rehabilitation  center  for  blinded  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

From  its  small  beginnings,  the  organization  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  veterans,  including  ex-servicemen  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  veterans  of  World  War  I.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  is  accredited  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  There  are  now  21  Regional  Groups 
in  19  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  National  Headquarters  are  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  2438  18th  Street,  NW. 

The  motto  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  ".  .  .  that  the  blinded  veteran  may  take 
his  rightful  place  in  the  community  of  his  fellows  and  work  with  them  for  the  creation  of 
a  peaceful  world  .  .  ."  and  its  primary  reason  for  being  is  the  implementation  of  this  motto. 
To  achieve  this  goal  of  integrating  the  blinded  veteran  into  the  productive  life  of  the  com- 
munity, the  organization  keeps  him  informed  of  the  legislative  benefits  which  have  been 
provided  to  help  him  along  the  road  to  complete  rehabilitation. 

Through  press  releases,  through  its  monthly  newspaper,  and  through  addresses  to  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  groups,  the  BVA  is  striving  to  educate  the  public  about  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind.  By  reporting  the  accomplishments  of  blinded  veterans  and  other  blind  people 
in  various  lines  of  endeavor,  in  the  pages  of  its  paper,  it  encourages  those  of  its  members 
who  have  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  place  for  themselves. 

The  BVA  maintains  an  up-to-date  index  of  the  different  jobs  being  done  by  blind 
individuals  throughout  the  country.  The  Association  gives  complete  information  to  any  blinded 
veteran  concerning  the  job  of  his  choice.  It  also  provides  direct  contact  with  blind  individuals 
in  similar  occupation. 

The  BVA  forms  statewide  chapters  in  order  that  its  services  may  be  carried  to  all  blinded 
veterans.  Through  21  Regional  Groups  already  formed  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
is  increased  many  fold.  At  their  regular  meetings  these  Regional  Groups  act  on  state  and 
local  programs.  These  groups  sponsor  state  legislation;  speak  to  groups  of  blind  children; 
hold  parties  for  hospitalized  veterans;  assist  members  with  employment  problems;  work 
closely  with  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  Regional  Groups  have  already  helped  to  improve  conditions  for  all  disabled  persons 
in  their  state. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  promotes  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  maintains 
a  careful  watch  on  all  legislation  for  the  disabled.  The  Organization  keeps  its  members  in- 
formed about  all  disability  benefits. 

The  BVA  has  never  attempted  to  maintain  a  large  scale  lobby  in  Washington,  Instead, 
the  Association  has  provided  Congress  with  facts  so  that  better  laws  can  be  enacted. 

The  common  bond  of  war  blindness  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  national  differences 
and  BVA  feels  that  by  promoting  friendly  relations  it  may  make  its  own  contribution  to 
international  goodwill  and  world  peace. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  has  established  friendly  cooperation  relationship  with 
organizations  of  blinded  veterans  in  other  countries.  These  include  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  St.  Dunstan's  in  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand  and  Australia:  the 
Landesinvalidement  fur  L.  O.  in  Austria;  Blindenstudienanstalt  in  Germany;  Associazions 
Nazionale  Reduci  Dalla  Prigionia  in  Italy;  and  L'Union  des  Aveugles  de  guerre  in  France. 

The  BVA  is  convinced  that  blinded  veterans  in  these  other  countries  are  willing  to  work 
hard  for  the  promotion  of  a  peaceful  world.  Recognizing  this,  the  BVA  hopes  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  an  international  federation  of  blinded  veterans'  organizations  which 
will  have  as  its  primary  purpose  the  prevention  of  war  blindness  in  the  future. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27,  California 
OLympia  1121 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to  acquire  and  extend  the 
activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated  philanthropic  institution  founded 
in  1919.  It  is  chartered  tinder  the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non- 
sectarian  institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind,  without  respect 
to  race,  color  or  creed. 

In  addition  to  its  services  in  raised  type  printing,  technical  research  and  free  lending 
library,  the  Braille  Institute  is  gradually  building  a  program  with  the  objective  of  naaking 
possible  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  from  the  time  of  loss  of  sight  until  the 
employable  blind  are  qualified  for  placement  in  industry  and  the  unemployable  blind  have 
become  normal  members  of  society. 

Already  the  following  major  services  are  offered: 

SOCIAL  WELFARE -ADVISEMENT:  Trained  social  case  workers  assist  in  the  adjustment 
of  personal  problems  created  by  blindness.  Counselling  service  is  offered  to  the  blind  and 
partially  sighted  and  to  their  families.  Information  is  given  and  referrals  made  to  other 
agencies. 

HOME  TEACHING:  Individual  instruction  in  self-reliance  and  home-making;  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  Braille  and  Moon  types  and  the  use  of  the  typewriter;  instruction 
in  handicrafts. 

RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES:  To  provide  fun,  fellowship  and 
educational  opportunities  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted.  These  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  fields,  among  them  being  many  types  of  handicrafts,  Braille,  dramatics,  creative  writing 
with  a  commerical  objective,  music,  book  reviews,  choral  singing,  bridge  classes,  typing, 
Spanish,  cooking,  social  and  square  dancing.  Classes  conducted  in  California  at  Riverside, 
Ontario,  San  Bernardino  and  Bakersfield. 

REHABILITATION  AND  ORIENTATION:  A  program  of  training  in  mobility  and 
practical  every-day  skills  necessary  for  comfortable  living  and  readjustment;  counselling  with 
the  employable  blind;  assisting  them  in  finding  employment  in  the  professions  and  trades 
and  in  enlarging  their  economic  opportunities  in  the  business  world;  non-interest  bearing 
loans  for  qualified  business  projects. 

LOW  COST  HOUSING:  A  program  of  low  cost  housing  was  commenced  by  the  building 
of  the  Garvey  Manor  Apartments,  providing  low-cost  rentals  for  deserving  blind,  made 
possible  through  a  legacy  for  the  purpose  from  Louella  Rhodes  Garvey. 

LIBRARY:  Free  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  on  long  playing 
phonographic  records,  styled  "Talking  Books,"  to  the  blind  in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona.  • 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT:  Operates  on  a  non-commerical  basis  for  the  publication  of 
books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  by  other 
agencies. 

LITERATURE:  Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  types  on  a 
non-profit  basis,  including  the  Holy  Bible  in  Braille  (Gr.  1I/2)'  21  vol.,  the  New  Testament 
Revised  Standard  Version,  Braille  (Gr.  2)  5  vol.,  Webster's  Students  Dictionary  in  Braille 
(Gr.  ii/4)  published  at  special  rates  to  the  blind,  below  production  costs.  Many  books,  includ- 
32  vol..  Cook  Book  (Gr.  ii/4)  2  vol..  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  current  topic  magazine, 
ing  the  Bible  and  magazines,  given  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay. 

RESEARCH:  Operation  of  experimental  machine  shop  and  laboratory  for  the  engineering 
and  development  of  the  Atkinson  model  Braille  typewriter,  mechanical  appliances  and 
games  helpful  to  the  social  and  economic  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  memberships  at 
$1,000. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  Office:  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

L.  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.,  President 

E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director 

With  offices  in  forty-one  of  the  principal  towns  and  cites  of  Canada,  The  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1918,  offers  complete  services  to  the  almost  18,000  blind 
people  registered  throughout  the  Dominion  as  at  March  31st,  1950,  and  does  extensive  work 
in  the  fields  of  sightsaving  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  aim  of  the  Institute  is  that  every  blind  person  in  the  country  should  achieve  the 
greatest  degree  of  independence  possible.  To  this  end,  the  Institute  operates  factories  for  the 
employment  of  blind  men  and  women;  it  installs  and  supervises  tobacco  stands,  newsstands, 
canteens  and  cafeterias,  operated  by  blind  merchants;  it  maintains  up-to-date  libraries  of 
Braille  and  Talking  Books;  provides  home  teaching  service  throughout  the  country;  acts  as  a 
social  service  agency;  provides  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  home  workers; 
interests  itself  in  recereational  activities  for  blind  people  and  promotes  research  on  special  ap- 
pliances for  the  use  of  the  blind;  maintains  an  employment  and  placement  department  which 
trains  blind  workers  and  finds  jobs  for  them  in  general  industry;  encourages  and  assists  those 
blind  persons  who  wish  to  undertake  independent  careers  in  business  or  the  profesions;  op- 
erates residences  for  blind  people  without  homes  of  their  own;  promotes  legislation  designed 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  advances  the  interests  of  blind 
individuals  and  the  blind  as  a  group  in  every  legitimate  way. 

Geographically,  the  Institute  has  six  divisions,  each  governed  by  a  voluntary  board  and 
managed  by  a  superintendent  (usually  blind).  In  each  division,  local  areas  are  served  by 
blind  field  secretaries.  The  National  Council,  a  voluntary  body,  some  of  whose  members  are 
blind,  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  divisions  and  guides  Institute  policy  on  the  national  level. 

Since  the  return  of  the  first  war-blinded  serviceman  from  the  Second  Great  War,  the 
Institute  has  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  training,  rehabilitation 
and  after-care  of  the  war  blinded. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Information  concerning  its  method  of  operation  is  freely  available  to 
any  interested  individual  or  organization. 
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THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

620  Lincoln  Avenue,  WInnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  offers  70  home-study  courses,  ranging  from  the  fifth  grade  through  a  com- 
plete high-school  curriculum,  to  university  work.  A  course  in  the  reading  of  Braille  is  avail- 
able to  those  who  have  not  learned  it,  or  who  wish  to  "brush  up." 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  tuition-free  to  the  blind.  The  generosity  of  people  interested 
in  the  blind  and  in  their  welfare  makes  this  possible. 

The  School  maintains  a  Braille  lending  library  that  supplies  students  with  all  books  needed 
for  their  courses,  and  all  instructional  material  in  Braille. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  Braillists  who  provide  individual- 
ized instruction,  through  personal  letters  written  in  Braille,  as  students  progress  from  lesson 
to  lesson. 

Writing  equipment  and  materials  are  supplied  to  students  in  need  of  them.  Those  whO' 
prove  themselves  capable  and  reliable,  but  who  must  write  with  slate  and  stylus,  are  granted 
the  loan  of  a  Braille  Writer  in  order  to  facilitate  their  studies. 

In  co-operation  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  School  has  prepared,  and  now  offers^ 
a  course  in  Accident  Prevention  especially  for  the  blind. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  practical  instruction  in  creative  writing,  the  School  now  offers 
courses  in  short  story  writing  and  verse  writing,  and  publishes  biennially,  with  the  assistance 
of  The  Author  and  Journalist,  a  Braille  edition  of  this  magazine's  "Handy  Market  List." 

Through  a  co-ordinated  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School 
makes  available  in  Braille  selected  courses  offered  by  the  University's  Home-Study  Depart- 
ment. This  service  includes  the  Brailling  of  required  textbooks  and  instructions,  transcription 
into  typewritten  form  of  Brailled  lessons  for  the  University  instructor,  and  transcription  of 
his  corrections  and  remarks  into  Braille.  Three  courses  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English, 
are  now  available,  offering  in  all  9  1/3  semester  hours  of  college  credit.  A  Sophomoie  course  in. 
Psychology  is  also  available. 

These  college  studies  are  free  to  the  blind,  as  are  all  Hadley  courses. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout 
the  year.  The  School  serves  about  i,ooo  persons  annually. 

A  Braille  or  print  catalogue  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  special  ap- 
pliances has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director.  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death  his 
successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe  Press  con- 
tinues to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

Printing  Braille  Books 

The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  addition,   text 

books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  Institution  are  made  available  at  cost 
to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for  adult  beginners.  Price  lists  and 
music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

Maps 

Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical   and  geographical   are   for  sale.   The   Braille   Map 

Quarterly,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Appliances 

These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  braille  shorthand  writers, 

and  a  variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instruments,  and  room 
thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins  Brailler. 

Games 

These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers,  inter- 
locking dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your  own 
playing  cards. 

Equipment 
Stereotyping  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own  use  but  is  also  manufactured  to 

order.  Used  equipment  is  usually  available. 

Machine  Shop  Facilities 

A  modem  tool-making  and  machine  shop  has  been  established  recently  to  take  care  of  the 

new  Perkins  Brailler.  These  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
new  mechanical  devices. 

JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  World-Wide  Service  to  the  Blind  by  United  Protestantism 
Chiefly  Through  Religious  Publications  In  Braille 

Through  this  Society  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
•Canada  unite  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  blind.  Its  two  monthly  magazines, 
the  "John  Milton  Magazine"  for  adults  and  "Discovery"  for  boys  and  girls,  its  "John  Milton 
Sunday  School  Quarterly"  four  times  each  year,  along  with  its  other  occasional  religious 
publications  in  Braille,  carry  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to  thousands  on  this 
continent  and  in  26  foreign  countries. 

Since  1948  the  Society  has  extended  its  services  to  Christian  Schools  and  Homes  for  the 
Blind  in  Protestant  Mission  fields  especially  throughout  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 

To  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new  hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian 
non-sectarian  literature  in  Braille  and  through  a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries  is  the  mission 
of  the  John  Milton  Society.  Helen  Keller  is  its  president.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its 
services  depend  wholly  on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  offices  are  located  at  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  New  York,  by  whose  generosity  it  was  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The  genius  of 
the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  for  thirty-nine  years  its  editor  and  manager,  caused  its  being  and 
its  continuing  high  tradition.  Its  purpose  throughout  its  history  has  been  that  of  these  twa 
great  souls — to  serve  the  blind  out  of  love  for  humanity;  specifically,  to  bring  to  blind  readers- 
entertainment  and  companionship,  and  the  best  of  reading  material  available  in  the  literature 
of  this  country.  Other  services,  within  its  capacity,  are  the  supplying  of  alarm  clocks  marked. 
for  touch  reading,  typewriters,  radios,  playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon  type,  and  other  aids- 
and  appliances,  all  at  reduced  prices. 

A  typical  list  of  contents  includes  a  cover  poem  appropriate  to  the  month,  editorials, 
"Special  Notices" —  items  and  events  of  particular  interest  about  the  blind  and  activities  by 
and  for  the  blind,  "Current  Events" — a  review  of  the  news  of  the  month,  a  short  fiction  story,, 
three  or  four  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  of  general  interest  or  of  informational 
nature,  a  review  of  a  currently  best-selling  novel,  an  article  dealing  with  new  appliances  and 
aids  for  the  blind,  an  account  of  a  blind  person  of  interesting  or  unusual  attainment,  a 
necrology  of  blind  persons,  and  a  department  of  contemporary  and  classical  poetry. 

The  publishers  desire  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  be  read  by  any  blind  people  who  would  find 
it  worthwhile.  It  will  be  sent  entirely  free  of  charge  to  anyone  making  application.  The  mail- 
ing date  of  a  given  month's  issue  is  usually  during  the  last  full  week  of  the  previous  month- 
Three  editions  are  published:  Braille,  New  York  Point,  and  Moon  type. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  H/^;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers 
and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  twenty-five  persons  on  its  project,  fourteen 
of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  MacPhie, 
West  Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director,  Francis  B. 
lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Tennessee 

The  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature  for 
the  Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD,  which  has  a  mailing 
list  of  some  600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped and  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.  D., 
Jackson,  Tennessee.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD  is  published  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  ii/^ 
and  contains  the  Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems,  a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question 
and  Answer  Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Department  and  the  Episcopal  Church  School 
Lessons  according  to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home  Department  Quarterly  edited  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Hiram  R.  Bennett,  D.  D.  and  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  H.  Jacobs  Co. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set  up 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to 
purchase  brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Another  purpose  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  the  open  market  for 
blind-made  products  which  measure  up  to  certain  well-defined  standards. 

The  government  market  has  greatly  aided  the  workshops  by  making  possible  an  increased 
production,  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  workmanship  and  of  business 
procedure. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  engaged  in  a  program  to  eliminate 
preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the 

eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through 
field  work,  publications,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  all  means  of  public 
education.  It  coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  phases  of  saving 
sight.  Grants  are  made  for  basic  and  clinical  research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Literature, 
exhibits,  lectures,  charts  and  assistance  in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It 
publishes  the  following  periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.50  a  year;  Eye  Health 
and  Safety  Neius,  published  twice  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  and  Annual  Report. 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

South  Valley  Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 
W.  H.  Ebeling,  Exec.  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  established  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  three-fold  purpose  is:  Training 
dogs  to  guide  the  blind;  teaching  blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted  men 
to  become  instructors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Eustis  and  was  incorporated  in  1932 
under  the  welfare  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no  branches  and  does 
not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies  for  the  blind,  but  cooperates  closely  with  them 
in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Eligibility  of  the  applicant  is 
based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  blind  person  is  denied 
the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  1750  adjustments  have  been  made  and  classes  are  held 
during  every  month  of  the  year  with  an  annual  student  body  of  190. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization.  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view. 


PROGRAM 
TWENTY-FOURTH  CONVENTION 


Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
July  10-14,  1950 

OPENING  SESSION  I 

Monday,  July  10,  1950 

Empire  Room — 8:00  p.m.  ' 

I 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
INVOCATION  \ 

Right  Reverend  Duane  G.  Hunt,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Utah  1 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

HOST  ' 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ; 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Honorable  Earl  J.  Glade,  Mayor  , 

George  Albert  Smith,  President  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

RESPONSE 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  National  Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Francis  B.  lerardi.  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Managing 

Editor,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

BENEDICTION  I 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  First  Counselor,  Presiding  Bishopric,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of     : 
Latter-day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ' 

INFORMAL  RECEPTION  AND  DANCE 

COMMUNITY  SINGING 
Leader:  Allen  Grant  Mann 

Music  and  Orchestra,  courtesy  of: 
Ben  Bulloch 

Salt  Lake  Federated  Musicians  ; 

Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
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GENERAL  SESSION 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1950 
Morning— 9:00-12:00 
Empire  Room 
Chairman:  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

Remarks  of  Chairman  concerning  program 

The  Oxford  Conference  and  Its  Significance  to  the  Blind  of  the  World 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Associate  Director 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cooperation  in  Work  for  the  Blind,  Here  and  Abroad 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Califorina 

Need  for  Closer  Relationship  Between  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Afternoon — 2 :00-5 :00 
Empire  Room 
Chairman:    A.   V.   Weir,   Second   Vice-President,    A.A.W.B.,   General    Manager,    Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Need  for  Better  Cooperation  in  the  Rehabilitation  Process 

As  Affecting  Home  Teaching 

Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

As  Affecting  Rehabilitation 

J.  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.C. 
As  Affecting  Workshops 

Miss   M.   Roberta   Townsend,   Director,   Department   for   the    Handicapped,   Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

Tuesday,  July  11 — 8:00  p.m. 

GROUP  A  (Empire  Room) — Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide  county  and  local 
work  for  the  blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind  and 
executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind 

Chairman:    Byron    M.   Smith,    Executive    Secretary,    Minneapolis   Society   for    the    Blind, 
Minneapolis,   Minnesota 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

What  is  the  Future  Place  of  a  Modern  Industrial  Shop  for  the  Blind? 

1.  Modern  Philosophy  of  its  Program 

2.  Eligibility 

3.  Testing,  Evaluating,  Training,  Placement  and  Work  Opportunities 
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4.  Social,  Recreation,  Classroom  Activities 

5.  The  Use  of  Case  Work  and  Group  Work  Methods 

Considerations  for  EflBcient  Operation  of  Modern  Industrial  Shop  for  the  Blind 

1.  Organization 

2.  Personnel 

3.  Streamlining  and  Modernization 

4.  Employer  and  Employee  Relationship 

5.  Quality  Merchandise 

6.  To  What  Extent  Should  the  Works  Program  Be  Self-Sustaining  or  Subsidized 

The  Sale  of  Blind   Made  Products 

1.  Government 

2.  Jobbing  and  Wholesale 

3.  Retail  Sales 

4.  Possible  Other  Methods 

Publicity  and  Public  Relations  Consideration  of  an  Industrial  Shop  for  the  Blind 

1.  Functions  of  an  Agency 

2.  Understanding  of  Blind  and  Their  Problems 

3.  Importance  of  Communities  Understanding  Participation 

What  Position  Should  an  Industrial  Shop  for  the  Blind  Take  in  Dealing  with  Private 
Concerns  or  Individuals  Engaged  in  the  House  to  House  Selling  of  Blind  Made  Merchan- 
dise? 

What  Are  Ways  of  Securing  Proper  Financial  Support  of  Industrial  Shops  for  the  Blind? 

1.  Legislation 

2.  Community  Chest 

3.  Foote  System 

4.  Special  Methods 

Who  will  do  and  Should  do  a  Better  Job  of  Rehabilitation  on  the  Average  Employable 
Blind  Person? 

1.  Placement  in  Private  Industry 

2.  The  Industrial  Shop  for  the  Blind 

Sub-contract  Work  in  Industrial  Shops  for  the  Blind 

Participants: 

William   S.   Ratchford,   Secretary   and   Superintendent,    Maryland   Workshop    for    the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

Eugene  D.   Morgret,  Assistant   General   Manager  National   Industries   for   the   Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 

William    E.    Bartram,    General    Manager,    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind,    New    Orleans, 
Louisiana 

R.   E.   Barrett,   Superintendent,   Pennslyvania   Working   Home   for   Blind    Men,   Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

Carl    E.   Olsen,   Plant    Manager,   New   York   Association    for    the    Blind,    New    York, 
New  York 

E.  R.  Crawford,  Business  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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GROUP  E  (Parlor  C-38) — Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Association  doing  statewide 
work  for  the  bUnd 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri 

To  Be  Announced 

GROUP  G  (Parlor  C-59) — Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school  classes  for  the  blind, 
and  teachers  in  residential  and  public-school  classes  for  the  blind 

Chairman:    Robert   H.   Thompson,   Superintendent,   Missouri   School   for    the    Blind,   St. 
Louis,  Missouri 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Curriculum  Problems  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Suggestions  for  Their  Solutions 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1950 
Morning— 9:00-12:00 

Empire  Room 
Chairman:    Miss   Kathern   F.   Gruber,  Assistant   Director,   American   Foundation   for   the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1.  Public  Relations — Agency  Responsibility  to  the  Blind  and  to  the  Public;  Responsibility 

of  the  Blind  Themselves 

M.   Robert   Barnett,   Executive   Director   American   Foundation   for    the    Blind,   New 
York,  New  York 

DISCUSSION 

2.  The  Aged  Blind 

(a)  In  the  United  States 

Miss  Irene  E.  Jones,  Home  Teacher  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

(b)  In  Canada 

Arthur  N.   Magill,   Supervisor   of  Field   Services   for   Ontario,   Canadian   National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Afternoon 
Sightseeing  Trips 
Several   attractive    tours   are   available   at   special   rates   through    the    courtesy   of    the    Gray 
Line  Motor  Tours,  who  will  have  a  representative  at  the  Registration  Desk  daily,  up  to  the 
time  of  each  tour,  to  sell  tickets  and  make  reservations 

Evening 
7:00 
LaFayette  Ballroom 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION 

Toastmaster: 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Guests  of  Honor: 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 

Presentations  to  be  made  by: 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 

California 

Miss  Kathem   Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 

York,  New  York 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Vice  President  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New 

Jersey 

Miss   M.   Roberta   Townsend,   Director,   Department   for   the   Handicapped,   Brooklyn 

Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Entertainment  by  Radio  Station  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City 
Diversified  talent 

Souvenirs  furnished  with  the  compliments  of: 
Craft  Class,  Blind  Women  of  Ogden,  Utah 

(Under  Direction  of  Miss  Irene  E.  Jones) 
Kennecott  Copper  Company  (Utah  Copper  Division) 
Royal  Crystal  Salt  Company,  (Mr.  Isaac  Clayton) 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Morning— 9 :00-ll  :30 

Empire  Room 
Chairman:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Past  President,  A.A.W.B.,  Executive  Secretary,  Dela- 
ware Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Report  of  Legislative  Committee 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman,  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York 

9:45  Intensifying  the  Battle  Against  Blindness 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York,  New  York 

Canada's  Program  for  the  Partially  Sighted — Not  Registered 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

11:15  Recess  to  Tabernacle  for  Organ  Recital  and  Tour  of  Tabernacle  Grounds 


SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Afternoon — 2 :00-4 :30 
GROUP  B  (Empire  Room) — Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and  field  ofiBcers 
for  the  blind 

Chairman:  W.  S.  Wood,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas 

Rehabilitation  Workers'  Responsibilities  to  the  Clients  and  the  Program 

C.  F.  Feike,  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Board  of  Education,  Salem,  Oregon 
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Home  Industries  and  Home  Teaching  as  Related  to  the  Rehabilitation  Program 

Miss  Julia  Lawson,  Supervisor  of  Industries  and  Home  Teachers,  Texas  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

Intermission — lo  Minutes 

Adjustment  Training  for  the  Blind. 

Wayne   Bradley,   Rehabilitation   Counselor,   Division   of   Services    for   the    Blind,    Los 
Angeles,  California 

Problems  in  the  Placement  of  the  Partially  Sighted 

Octave  J.   Bourgeois,   Industrial   Specialist,   Division  of  Services   for   the    Blind,   New 
Orleans,  Louisiana 

Current  Problems  in  Dealing  with  Industry 

George   A.   Magers,   Regional   Supervisor   of   Services   for   the   Blind,   Mount   Vernon, 
Illinois 

Expanding  Job  Opportunity  for  the  Blind 

August   McCollom,   Supervisor   of   Employment,   Division   of   Services    for    the    Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Business  Meeting — 15  Minutes 

GROUP  H  (Parlor  C-^p) — Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of  publishing  houses 
for  the  blind  and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process 
Chairman:   Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Piiblishing  Company, 
Monsey,  New  York 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 

Status  and  Need  for  Greater  Uniformity  of  Braille,  from  the  Standpoints  of  Readers, 
Printers,  Transcribers,  Proofreaders,  Librarians 

Relation  of  Projected  Braille  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  to  the  Work  of  UNESCO  Com- 
mittee on  Braille 

Technical  Developments  in  Braille  Reproduction 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Afternoon — 4 :30 
Open  House  and  Tea 

Sponsored  by  Salt  Lake  Lady  Lions  at  Murray  B.  Allen  Center  for  Blind,  309  East  First 
South.   (Five  minutes'  walking  distance   from   hotel) 

Music  by  Mrs.  Vera  Frey  Beason — Instrumental  Trio 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

Thursday,  July  13,  1950 

Evening — 8 :00 
GROUP  B  (Empire  Room) — Second  Meeting 

Chairman:  W.  S.  Wood,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas 

Rural  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 

Hiram  Chappel,  Rehabilitation  Specialist  for  the  Blind,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Is  the  Employment  of  Blind  Persons  in  Production  Industry  a   Luxury   Which  Society 
Can  Afford  Only  in  War-time? 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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To  be  announced 

Lon  Alsup,  Executive  Secretary-Director,  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

GROUP  C  (Parlor  C-38) — Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than  home  teachers  en- 
gaged in  work  with  the  blind 

Chairman:    Miss   Louise   D.    Cowan,    Ontario    Supervisor   of    Home   Teachers,    Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Roll  Call  of  Members 

Secretary's  Report 

Miss   Mary   E.    Rowell,   Case   Worker   with    the   Blind   State    Commission    for   Blind, 

Buncombe    and    Madison    County    Department   of    Public   Welfare,   Asheville,    North 

Carolina 
Report  on  the  Handicraft  Supplement  of  "The  Home  Teacher" 

Miss  Marie  Busch,  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Report  on  a  Survey  of  Skills  Being  Taught  by  Home  Teachers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada 

Miss  Margaret  Liggett,   Home   Teacher,   Canadian   National   Institute   for   the   Blind, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 

Brief  Discussion  on  Display  of  Braille  and  Moon  Text  Books 

Address:  "How  Older  People  Learn,"  by  R.  DeVerl  Willey,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  of  the  University  of  Utah,  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  period  during 
which  questions  may  be  directed  to  the  speaker 

GROUP  F  (Parlor  C-59) — Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the  blind  and  professional 
staff  members 

Chairman:  A.  N.  Magill,  M.A.,  Supervisor  of  Field  Services  for  Ontario,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 
The  Contributions  of  a  National  Agency  to  the  Work  for  the  Blind 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  National  Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  Contributions  that  a  State  Agency  Should  Expect  to  Receive  From  a  National  Agency 

Dr.  Francis  J.   Cummings,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission   for  the  Blind, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
The  Training  and  Placement  of  Competent  Blind  People  in  Executive  Positions  in  Our 
Profession 

Miss   Kathem    F.    Gruber,   Assistant   Director,   American   Foundation    for    the    Blind, 

Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 
Journal 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE  (Parlor  C-41) 

Chairman:  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 
A  New  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair  School  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Robert  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
A  New  Method  of  Publishing  Popular  Music  in  Braille 

Connie  Anderson,  Columbus,  Ohio 

(To  be  read  by  Everett  R.  Steece,  Superintendent,  State  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,   Ohio) 

Opportunities  in  the  Entertainment  and  Concert  Field 

William  W.  Nichols,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Piano  Service  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind 

W.   Harold   Bleakley,  Vocational  Specialist,  Pennsylvania   Association   for    the   Blind, 
Pittsburgh   Branch,  Penna. 

Musical  Training  as  a  Practical  Service  to  the  Blind 

Dr.  Charles  Beetz,  Director  of   the   School  of   Music,   New  York  Association   for   the 

Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

(To  be  read  by  Miss  Marian  Held,  Director  of  Direct  Services,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

Sightless  Teacher  and  Sighted  Student 

Professor  Gabriel  Cusson,  Quebec  Conservatory  of  Music,  Montreal,  Canada 

Piano  Solo:  Mrs.  Tessie  Jones,  Home  Teacher,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Frtoay,  July  14,  1950 

Morning— 9:00-12:00 

EMPffiE  Room 
Report  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
M.  Robert  Bamett,  Executive  Director 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  A.A.W.B. 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Chairman  Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 

Report  of  Treasurer 

Lemont  Hackett,  Treasurer,  Supervisor,  Home  Service  Department,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Report  of  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Eexcutive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Executive   Secretary,  Delaware   Commission   for 
the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

New  Business — Amendments  to  Constitution 

Invitation  to  Next  Convention 


Adjournment 


ma788  c.  5 

A 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,   19^0 . 


Date  Due, 


A 


c.  5 


AUTHOR 

American  A  a snr.T a tnnn   nf  WnrVpr.q 


TITLE 

for  the  Blind,   195^0.^ 


BORROWER'S   NAME 


MAY 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPENING  SESSION 

Sunday,  June  24,  1951—9  P.  M. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Simmons,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  our 
Host,  and  Rabbi  Henry  Okolica  of  Temple 
Israel  offered  an  Invocation,  followed  by 
addresses  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Ray- 
mond, Member,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Robert  Tracey,  Administrative 
Assistant  speaking  for  the  Honorable  Ollie 
Lancaster,  Mayor  of  Daytona  Beach,  and  Mr. 


Harold  Zimmerman,  Chairman,  Sight  Con- 
servation and  Aid  to  the  Blind  Committee  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  Lions  Club.  A  telegram 
of  welcome  from  Governor  Fuller  Warren 
was  read,  and  then  followed  a  Response  by 
Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  First  Vice-President,  and 
an  address  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi.  Presi- 
dent. 

Approximately  450  people  were  in  attend- 
ance at  this  opening  meeting. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 


COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
BLIND— A  FEDERAL  VIEWPOINT 

MISS  MARY  E.  SWITZER 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  mere  167  years  have  elapsed  since  Val- 
entin Haiiy  pioneered  the  planned  education 
of  the  blind  by  establishing  his  school  in 
Paris  for  blind  children.  Barely  a  century  has 
passed  since  Louis  Braille  extended  the 
printed  word  to  the  blind  through  the 
revolutionary  system  which  bears  his  name. 
Indeed,  March  28  marks  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  this  genius  whose 
legacy  to  mankind  still  lights  the  lamp  of 
learning  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 
Only  since  the  days  following  the  first  World 
War  has  vocational  rehabilitation  of  blind 
men  and  women  taken  root  in  our  social 
consciousness. 

Looking  backward,  these  milestones  of  the 
recent  past  loom  large  in  history's  reckoning. 
But  looking  ahead,  they  are  dwarfed  by  the 
tasks  that  still  remain  to  be  done. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Homer  of  Greece, 
Milton  of  England,  and  Helen  Keller  of  our 
own  land — to  mention  a  few  great  names  who 
have  left  indelible  marks  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory— achieved  greatness  against  odds  that 
were  all  but  overwhelming.  We  do  not  think 
of  them  as  handicapped  today.  We  only  re- 
member their  contributions  to  the  main- 
stream of  history;  but  they  thought  of  them- 
selves  as   handicapped.   Milton's   classic   line 


in  his  sonnet  on  blindness — "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait" — is  the  prayer  from 
the  soul  of  all  severely  disabled  who  feel  that 
life  passes  them  by.  One  of  Helen  Keller's 
latest  messages  proves  her  deep  consciousness 
of  the  burden  of  being  different,  of  being 
blind  in  a  sighted  world. 

Perhaps  the  depths  of  the  feeling  of  separa- 
tion goes  not  so  much  with  the  condition 
itself  but  with  the  attitude  of  society  that 
sets  apart  its  members  who  deviate  from  the 
norm.  Only  historically  do  we  honor  the 
revolutions  of  our  time. 

Such  were  the  handicaps  which  stifled 
initiative  and  inhibited  hope  among  the 
blind.  And  these  were  the  odds  against  which 
occasional  genius  triumphed  along  the  broad- 
ening pathway  of  social  development. 

Even  today  we  have  not  eliminated  entirely 
the  misconceptions  of  blindness  which  too 
often  pervade  popular  thought.  Handed 
down  from  antiquity,  these  are  deeply  rooted 
in  segments  of  the  public  mind.  But  we  do 
have  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  is  steadily 
breaking  down  barriers  raised  by  ignorance, 
apathy,  and  thoughtlessness.  We  do  have  a 
firmly  established  concept,  now  translated  into 
specific  programs,  to  help  the  blind  among 
us   to   help   themselves.   Our  society,   despite 
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the  survival  of  long  outmoded  beliefs,  now 
gives  positive  recognition  to  its  obligation  to 
those  of  its  members  who  live  with  physical 
or  mental  handicaps. 

Recognition  of  this  social  obligation  is  not 
based  on  humanitarian  considerations  alone. 
There  are  also  selfish  motives:  you  have  heard 
of  them  many  times.  We  cannot  reasonably 
afford  to  support  the  handicapped — includ- 
ing the  blind — in  unwanted  idleness.  We 
need  their  productive  effort  in  our  economic 
activity.  We  need  their  taxes,  to  help  support 
a  government  whose  requirements  for  na- 
tional security  are  becoming  increasingly 
heavy. 

But  there  is  something  even  greater  than 
these  material  needs  which  our  investments 
in  human  welfare  might  bring  us.  We  need 
equal  opportunity  for  every  man  to  rise  to 
the  heights  to  which  his  abilities  can  carry 
him.  Society  would  gain  immeasurably  from 
the  wisdom  of  others  like  Homer,  or  Milton, 
or  Helen  Keller,  whom  your  organization  is 
so  appropriately  honoring.  In  this  age  when 
popular  education  is  widely  diffused,  we 
have  a  clear  obligation  to  equalize  the  op- 
portunities of  our  blind  citizens  with  those 
of  the  seeing.  When  this  is  fully  accomplished, 
then  society  will  be  repaid  through  the 
talents  and  leadership  of  greatness  which  will 
emerge  from  among  our  blind  citizens  of 
tomorrow. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  fundamental 
to  the  equalization  of  opportunity  for  the 
blind.  The  magnitude  of  our  task  in  this 
connection  is  suggested  by  the  estimates  of 
260,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States, 
one  fourth  of  whom  we  believe  could  be  re- 
habilitated. The  difficulties  inherent  in  our 
task  can  be  better  appreciated  if  we  keep  in 
mind  that  each  of  these  260,000  is  an  in- 
dividual human  being:  each  is  entitled  to 
consideration,  and  each  one  for  whom  re- 
habilitation is  undertaken  must  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  his  own  specific  needs. 
That  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
in  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sons gainfully  employed  in  this  country.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  18,000  are 
now  employed,  with  five  to  six  thousand  hold- 
ing competitive  industrial  jobs,  3,300  in 
sheltered  work  shops,  2,000  in  vending  stands 


and  other  small  businesses,  two  to  three 
thousand  in  agriculture,  and  the  balance  in 
the  professions  and  home  industries. 

A  statistical  measurement  of  the  challenge 
which  we  face  in  rehabilitating  the  blind 
lies  in  the  estimate  of  22,000  Americans  who 
lose  their  sight  each  year.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  are  now  serving  a  number 
equivalent  to  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  all 
persons  within  the  age  groups  of  normal  em- 
ployment who  lose  their  sight  each  year. 
This  has  been  true  since  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  113.  It  compares  with  the  ser- 
vices extended  to  the  equivalent  of  only  one 
fourth  of  the  employable  people  who  are 
disabled  each  year  other  than  by  blindness. 

This  position  of  leadership  was  well  earned. 
The  entire  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
owes  much  to  the  agencies  and  the  workers 
serving  the  blind.  Their  support  of  legisla- 
tion for  vocational  rehabilitation  has  been 
invaluable,  and  their  pioneering  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sheltered  workshops  and  home 
teaching  has  given  us  techniques  of  lasting 
value  in  the  rehabilitation  of  all  categories 
of  severely  disabled. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  work  for  the 
blind — in  public  as  well  as  in  private  and 
voluntary  agencies — has  grown  out  of  early 
pioneering  by  agencies  organized  and  man- 
aged in  individual  communities  long  before 
government  entered  the  field.  The  very 
existence  of  pioneering  private  and  voluntary 
agencies  signifies  that  needs  for  the  benefits 
they  could  offer  were  felt  by  the  communities 
which  brought  them  into  being. 

The  need  for  private  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies is  a  continuing  one,  and  these  agencies 
remain  a  vital  force  in  rounding  out  ser- 
vices required  by  all  of  our  blind  citizens. 
Today's  demands  require  the  combination 
of  public  and  private  agencies  working  to- 
gether in  their  respective  areas  toward  com- 
mon goals. 

State  rehabilitation  agencies  benefit  im- 
mensely from  the  existence  of  privately 
operated  workshops,  where  work  tolerances 
of  the  blind  can  be  established,  where  practi- 
cal training  can  be  offered,  and  where  blind 
persons  unsuited  to  competitive  employment 
can  be  gainfully  occupied.  Important  and 
mutually  advantageous  cooperation  is  mani- 
fest in  the  purchase  of  training  and  adjust- 
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merit  services  from  private  agencies  for  clients 
of  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
system. 

The  private  and  voluntary  agencies — 
through  participation  in  management  func- 
tions by  members  of  the  communities  they 
serve — make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
public  acceptance  and  support  of  work  for 
the  blind.  The  importance  of  this  mobiliza- 
tion of  community  resources  for  our  com- 
mon cause  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Continued  progress  in  this  field  must  be 
based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  and  those  needs  must  be 
translated  into  specific  objectives  and  specific 
programs.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  these  needs  as  we  in  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  conceive  them,  and 
describe  some  of  the  measures  which  I  feel 
must  be  taken  to  increase  the  number  of 
blind  men  and  women  able  to  participate 
more  fully  in  our  economic  life. 

The  greatest  problem  in  connection  with 
rehabilitating  the  blind  is  not  placement  in 
jobs.  This  is  a  difficult  phase  of  the  effort, 
as  every  placement  worker  \Yith  experience 
in  this  field  knows.  It  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  work  under  consideration, 
of  the  limitations  imposed  by  blindness,  and 
of  the  individual  capacities  of  the  blind  re- 
habilitants  who  are  to  be  placed.  In  addition, 
it  often  requires  salesmanship  of  the  highest 
order.  But  despite  these  exacting  demands 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  meeting 
them,  we  consider  the  problems  of  providing 
adjustment  services  to  be  even  greater  than 
those  of  placement. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
along  with  that  of  other  categories  of  severely 
disabled,  places  great  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  far  more  than  an 
employment  service  based  upon  selective 
placement.  It  has  become  unmistakably  clear 
that  virtually  every  blind  man  or  woman 
who  is  to  be  rehabilitated  needs  adjustment 
services.  Indeed,  these  services  are  almost 
inevitably  a  prerequisite  of  successful  place- 
ment. There  are  few  blind  persons,  regard- 
less of  vocational  objectives,  who  could  not 
benefit  by  services  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  daily  living. 

Recognition  of  this  need  has  led  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  make  careful 


appraisals  both  of  the  extent  of  the  require- 
ment for  this  type  of  service  and  the  means 
for  making  it  available.  This  effort  has  fur- 
ther cemented  the  fine  working  relationships 
that  we  enjoy  with  the  private  and  voluntary 
agencies  which  share  our  interest  in  this 
field.  Our  co-sponsorship  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  the  first  national 
conference  on  adjustment  centers, .  held  last 
February,  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  the 
best  experience  and  thinking  of  technical 
personnel  actively  engaged  in  providing  this 
type  of  service  to  the  blind. 

I  believe  that  adjustment  services  in  cen- 
ters must  be  made  available  to  a  far  greater 
number  of  blind  persons  than  are  now  being 
served  in  this  manner.  To  make  this  possible, 
we  will  need  not  only  a  larger  number  of 
centers,  but  a  more  intensive  use  of  those  now 
in  existence.  Many  of  these  should  be  en- 
larged, and  utilized  more  extensively  on  a 
regional  basis.  There  are  many  States  wherein 
the  population  may  never  warrant  the  es- 
tablishment of  adjustment  centers.  But  by 
pooling  of  resources  on  a  regional  basis,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  increased  patronage 
of  existing  centers  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
rather  than  political  boundaries,  much  of 
the  current  need  can  be  met.  In  this  way 
the  services  offered  by  the  modern  adjust- 
ment center,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
operated,  can  keep  pace  with  the  increasingly 
complex  demands  of  daily   living. 

It  is  not  possible  now — and  it  may  never 
be  possible — to  provide  all  adjustment  ser- 
vices in  adjustment  centers.  Adjustment  in 
the  home,  along  with  teaching  in  the  home, 
probably  will  remain  as  an  important  service 
to  the  blind.  Indeed,  there  are  some  indi- 
vidual cases  wherein  it  might  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  provide  the  service  in  the  home 
rather  than  in  a  center.  Regardless  of  which 
method  is  used,  it  is  of  critical  importance 
to  our  program  that  this  important  case 
service    be   of    the    highest    possible    quality. 

In  too  many  instances  the  imavailability 
of  suitable  educational  facilities  for  technical 
training  constitutes  a  serious  bottleneck  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  This  is  an 
ironic  fact  in  our  land  of  universal  and  free 
education.  It  is  so  not  because  of  any  acute 
shortage  or  overcrowding  of  vocational 
schools,  but  rather  it  is  the  result  of  policies 
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which  deny  blind  students  the  right  to 
receive  training  in  many  of  these  tax  sup- 
ported institutions. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  vocational 
school  is  the  most  logical  resource  for  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  employ  in  obtaining 
for  their  clients  the  basic  skills  and  technical 
knowledge  essential  to  employment  in  the 
industrial  field.  This  is  being  done  with  very 
fine  results  where  the  doors  of  the  public 
vocational  schools  are  open  to  the  blind. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  areas  where 
those  doors  are  kept  closed  by  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  responsible 
officials.  While  the  operation  of  public 
schools  is  properly  a  local  responsibility, 
nevertheless  we  have  an  obligation  to  edu- 
cate the  ofiicials  concerned — as  well  as  the 
general  public — to  the  needs  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  blind  citizens. 

Many  general  public  grade  schools  and 
high  schools,  and  colleges  throughout  the 
Nation,  teach  the  blind  along  with  the  seeing. 
If  blind  persons  can  hold  jobs  in  industry — 
as  thousands  of  them  are  doing — then  they 
should  learn  their  skills  side  by  side  with 
fellow  students  who  can  see. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education,  has 
published  an  Instructional  Guide  for  use  in 
vocational  schools  providing  training  for 
blind  persons.  The  principles  set  forth  in 
this  highly  useful  manual  for  application  of 
"patterns  of  safety"  in  metal  and  woodwork- 
ing shops  are  applicable  to  all  mechanical 
training  for  blind  students. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  more  voca- 
tional schools  provide  this  training  to  our 
blind  youth.  Existing  discrimination,  no  mat- 
ter how  innocent  or  well  meaning,  is  waste- 
ful of  our  precious  human  resources.  Not 
only  should  vocational  courses  in  metal  trades 
and  wood-working  be  thrown  open  to  the 
blind,  but  all  courses  in  which  experience 
shows  that  the  blind  can  benefit  should  be 
available  to  them.  Only  recently  a  field  trip 
by  one  of  my  staff  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
vocational  school  classes  in  the  bakery,  film 
development,  upholstery,  and  aircraft  engine 
shops  to  blind  students. 

My  interest  in  the  vending  stand  program 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  I  was  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  long  before  there  was 


a  Randolph  Sheppard  Act.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  some  of  the  early  and  in- 
formal efforts  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  vending  stands  operated  by  blind 
men  and  women  in  Federal  buildings.  Natu- 
rally, the  progress  which  has  been  made  since 
those   days   is  particularly  gratifying   to   me. 

Mr.  Maurice  Tynan,  the  Chief  of  our 
Services  for  the  Blind,  will  discuss  the  vend- 
ing stand  program  in  detail  in  the  appropri- 
ate session  tomorrow.  However,  even  at  the 
risk  of  touching  upon  features  of  this  pro- 
gram which  some  of  you  will  hear  from  him, 
there  are  certain  points  that  are  so  important 
that   I   wish   to   give   them   added   emphasis. 

First,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
vending  stands  are  businesses,  and  that  blind 
persons  need  careful  preparation  for  any 
business  that  is  to  succeed.  It  is  not  enough, 
in  the  conduct  of  this  program,  merely  to 
bring  together  a  blind  man  or  woman,  a 
favorable  location,  and  some  stock. 

The  blind  vending  stand  operator  must 
be  given  essential  adjustment  and  vocational 
training  to  qualify  him  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness. Selection  of  locations — in  some  regions 
a  bottleneck — must  be  done  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis  with  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
of  anticipating  potentials.  Where  manage- 
ment services  are  provided,  these  must  meet 
the  standards  of  good  business  practice.  The 
individual  stands  need  sighted  supervision — 
they  need  "eye  appeal"  in  effective  merchan- 
dising displays. 

The  vending  stand  and  business  enter- 
prise programs  both  offer  great  potentials 
which  can  create  means  of  livelihood  for 
many  more  blind  men  and  women  than  are 
now  engaged  in  this  field.  In  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  the  Congress  established  an 
example  which  might  well  be  considered  by 
many  more  of  the  States.  We  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  broaden  these  programs,  and 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  vending 
stands  in  more  industrial  plants  and  federal 
and  non-federal  locations. 

Our  regulations  pertaining  to  the  business 
enterprise  program  constitute  an  outstanding 
example  of  federal  regulations  developed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  local  administra- 
tor. These  regulations  give  full  recognition 
to  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  operating 
requirements  of  private  agencies.  Developed 
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after  more  than  ten  years'  experimentation 
in  a  dozen  or  more  States,  they  are  based 
upon  careful  studies  of  results.  Largely  as  a 
consequence  of  mutual  cooperation  in  this 
area  between  public  and  private  agencies, 
more  employment  opportunities  for  blind 
persons  in  the  business  enterprise  field  are 
being  developed  and  maintained  than  was 
ever  possible  before. 

The  quality  of  counseling  in  all  programs 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  one 
of  the  major  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Because 
counseling  is  a  vital  element  in  the  real 
success  of  rehabilitation  programs,  because  its 
quality  may  not  be  measured  by  statistics 
alone,  and  because  it  so  vitally  affects  the 
lives  and  well  being  of  our  blind  clients,  it 
constitutes  an  area  of  activity  which  should 
receive    continuous    study    and    supervision. 

If  we  are  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
blind  rehabilitants  who  enter  professional 
fields — and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this 
should  be  done — we  must  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  counseling  process  to 
uncover  the  abilities  and  fire  the  ambitions 
of  certain  of  our  clients  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  preserve  that 
caution  which  is  essential  to  avoid  the  pitfall 
of  unrealistic  vocational  objectives  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  ability.  To  move 
safely  along  the  fine  line  which  differentiates 
between  a  course  of  restraint  that  would 
deny  opportunity  to  the  outstanding  and  one 
which  would  push  the  less  capable  beyond 
their  limits,  is  the  constant  challenge  to  the 
counselor  of  the  blind. 

An  estimated  hundred  thousand  of  our 
blind  population  live  in  rural  areas.  I  feel 
that  too  little  has  been  done  for  this  portion 
of  the  blind,  and  that  more  effort  is  needed 
to  develop  effective  placement  patterns  in 
agriculture.  Since  blind  men  and  women  con- 
form to  customs  and  habits  that  affect  all 
of  us,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  those 
who  have  spent  all  or  most  of  their  lives 
in  rural  settings  would  be  reluctant  to  con- 
sider  vocations   in    unfamiliar   surroundings. 

The  rural  program,  limited  though  it  is 
in  scope,  has  shown  excellent  results.  The 
suitability  of  agricultural  pursuits  for  quali- 
fied blind  persons  has  been  firmly  established 


both  by  our  rehabilitants  and  by  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  on  farms  with- 
out benefit  of  our  services.  I  believe  that,  if 
rehabilitation  were  fully  available,  as  many 
as  25,000  blind  workers  could  be  prepared 
to  perform  needed  and  useful  work  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Training  of  individual  staff  members  is  a 
responsibility  which  we  in  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  gladly  share  with 
the  State  members  of  our  partnership.  We 
have  conducted  numerous  training  institutes 
in  the  field  since  1944,  and  we  will  continue 
to  provide  this  type  of  support  to  State 
agencies  in  the  future.  In  addition,  we  stand 
ready  to  assist  in  personnel  training  by  ar- 
ranging for  selected  personnel  to  receive 
individualized  training  with  our  Washington 
staff. 

Our  training  institutes,  conducted  on  a 
sectional  basis,  have  disseminated  valuable 
technical  information  on  industrial,  profes- 
sional, and  agricultural  placement  techniques. 
In  conducting  these  institutes  we  have  been 
guided  by  the  needs  and  recommendations  of 
State  agencies,  and  we  have  drawn  heavily 
upon  such  community  resources  as  trade 
schools  and  local  industrial  plants  for  actual 
laboratory  demonstration. 

Like  all  agencies  in  this  field,  both  public 
and  private,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation operates  with  a  very  small  staff 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  its  objectives 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  We 
must  organize  to  get  the  most  out  of  each 
staff  member.  By  making  all  of  the  resources 
of  our  organization  available  to  each  section 
or  program  as  necessary,  we  are  able  to 
employ  the  various  disciplines  represented  on 
our  staff  to  the  maximum  advantage. 

The  Services  for  the  Blind  Branch,  for 
example,  can  draw  upon  a  statistical  organi- 
zation that  is  endowed  with  a  rich  back- 
ground of  research  in  the  entire  field  of 
rehabilitation.  It  can  utilize  the  services  of 
consultants  in  medicine,  social  work,  psy- 
chology, and  counseling  whose  experience 
embraces  every  aspect  of  rehabilitating  the 
handicapped.  Its  doctrines  are  disseminated 
by  specialists  who  have  built  up  relationships 
with  agencies  and  media  of  communication 
across  the  Nation.  Through  well  established 
channels    of    liaison,    our    Services    for    the 
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Blind,  maintains  close  relationships  with  other 
governmental  agencies  with  common  interests. 
These  includes  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  especially  the  members  of  our 
Federal  Security  family — the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

While  endeavoring  to  do  the  best  with  the 
resources  available  to  us,  we  are  never  satis- 
fied that  still  better  methods,  techniques,  or 
organizational  structures  cannot  be  evolved. 
Our  self-examination  and  quest  for  self-im- 
provement are  continuous.  Long  experience 
in  this  important  field  has  produced  a  team 
*  which,  above  all  else,  is  sincere  and  open 
minded. 

We  welcome  constructive  criticism  and  ad- 
vice, from  whatever  source.  Reconsideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  whole  field  of  services 
to  the  blind — including  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion— may  well  confirm  the  validity  of  exist- 
ing methods,  or  show  us  better  ways  of  doing 
our  job. 

The  common  goal  of  all  agencies  serving 
the  blind — public  or  private.  State  or  Federal 
— is  to  provide  better  rehabilitation  and 
related  services  to  more  people.  In  this  com- 
mon effort,  differences  in  opinion  and  out- 


look have  not  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
magnificent  cooperation  through  which  the 
efforts  of  public  and  private  agencies  serving 
the  blind  complement  one  another. 

With  a  growing  need  for  manpower  in  all 
categories  for  the  requirements  of  national 
defense,  our  agencies  and  the  blind  we  serve 
share  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation  to 
help  man  farms  and  factories  in  this  hour 
of  growing  need. 

Here  is  a  new  chance  to  break  down  bar- 
riers of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  have 
denied  opportunity  to  the  blind.  Here  is  a 
new  chance  to  prove  anew  the  worth  of  the 
blind  worker  in  the  small  shop  as  well  as 
the  great  industrial  plant,  and  in  the  profes- 
sional pursuit  as  well  as  on  the  assembly 
line.  And  here  at  last  is  a  golden  opportunity 
to  overcome  restrictions  which  in  some  areas 
prevent  qualified  blind  persons  from  serving 
as  teachers  or  in  other  professional  capacities. 

I  know  that  these  goals  will  be  difficult  of 
attainment.  I  know  that  shortages  of  person- 
nel, and  funds,  and  facilities  throw  obstacles 
in  our  path.  But  all  of  us  who  are  dedicated 
to  achieving  these  goals,  for  the  blind  and 
for  all  the  handicapped,  can  have  as  our 
motto  the  famous  words  of  Ulysses — "To 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 


COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
BLIND— A  STATE  VIEWPOINT 


HARRY  E.  SIMMONS 
Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


After  superficial  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
ject assigned  to  me  for  this  program,  "Co- 
ordination of  Federal  Services  for  the  Blind," 
my  first  reaction  was  one  of  dismay  and  con- 
fusion. I  realized,  of  course,  that  it  simply 
meant  the  desirability  of  activating  a  Federal 
Bureau,  Department  or  Commission  for  the 
blind  and  giving  to  it  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  some  or  all  of  the  services 
now  scattered  throughout  many  Federal 
branches,  including  special  privileges  granted 
the  blind  by  permissive  legislation,  dollar 
and  non-dollar  services — to  borrow  a  term 
from  Robert  Barnett.  At  first  glance,  such 
an  action  seemed  to  clash  with  my  basic 
philosophy  of  work  for  and  with  the  blind. 
My  philosophy,  common  to  many  others,  is 


based  on  the  self  evident  premise  that  the 
blind  are  just  people  to  be  integrated  into 
a  sighted  environment  and  community  at 
their  level  in  both  work  and  social  activities. 
Thus,  it  appeared  to  advocate  the  segrega- 
tion of  services  for  the  blind  while  I  am 
crusading  for  the  non-segregation  of  blind 
people. 

This  initial  reaction  was  only  very  tem- 
porary, however,  as  a  more  searching  ex- 
amination revealed  the  flaw  in  my  reasoning 
— the  identification  and  confusion  of  agencies 
and  services  with  humans. 

Obviously,  the  only  valid  justification  for 
the  coordination  of  Federal  services  for  the 
visually  handicapped  would  be  the  anticipa- 
tion of  more  or  better  services. 
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Prior  experience  in  Federal  or  related  em- 
ployment convinces  me  that  the  blind  are 
getting  no  more  or  no  less  than  other  citizens 
enjoying  or  not  enjoying  Federal  blessings. 
Impartial  evaluation  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Federal  work  for  the  blind  is  not  the 
rimt  of  the  litter  doomed  to  suckle  diminish- 
ing nourishment  from  the  hindmost  milk 
dispenser. 

So,  if  we  desire  more  and  better  Federal 
services  we  must  proceed  on  another  theory — 
and  I  offer  the  one  related  to  an  invention 
of  10,000  years  ago  and  the  beginning  of  in- 
dustrial evolution — the  wheel — which  is  al- 
leged to  get  desired  fat  on  its  competitive 
axle  only  when  it  emits  anguishing  squeals 
of  distress.  Therefore,  if  a  centralized  unit 
for  the  blind  can  produce  louder  and  ftin- 
nier  squeaks  that  will  secure  prompt  atten- 
tion— then  I  am  for  it  and  I  believe  that  it 
would,  since  it  considerably  simplifies  the 
pressure  techniqtie  so  apparently  successful 
in  Washington.  My  approval  though,  is 
qualified  by  certain  exceptions  and  safeguards 
which  I  will  mention  later.  Maybe  it  would 
be  helpful  at  this  time  to  very  briefly  review 
the  various  services  offered  at  the  Federal 
level: 

1.  Services  offered  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
'    gress,    Division    for    the    Blind.   This   is 

certainly  a  valuable  service  with  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  provides  for  the  blind 
publications  in  raised  letters,  talking 
book  recordings  and  talking  book  ma- 
chines. It  provides  no  money  to  the 
states  and  thus,  must  be  considered  a 
non-dollar  service. 

2.  The  United  States  Employment  Service, 
Services  for  the  Blind.  The  Wagner — 
Peyser  Act  creating  this  service  provided 
that  a  small  percentage  of  the  appropia- 
tion  be  utilized  for  special  services  among 
which  is  found  counseling  and  place- 
ment services  for  the  blind.  As  a  former 
local  office  official  of  this  agency  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  is  lip  service  and 
window  dressing  when  not  coordinated 
with  trained  personnel  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  i^rograms.  Had  a  blind 
person  ever  entered  my  field  office  and 
asked    for    a   job    the   sound   of   falling 


bodies  of  fainting  staff  would  have  scared 
him  into  a  non-feasible  risk. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Pro- 
vides a  wide  range  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  under  the  Barden 
LaFollette  Act  and  the  administration 
of  a  program  of  vending  stands  in 
Federal  and  other  buildings  as  provided 
in  the  Randolph  Shejapard  Act.  These 
are  very  important  dollar  services  and 
I  presume  them  to  be  well  known  to 
all  present. 

American  Printing  House.  Through  a 
yearly  Federal  appropriation  it  specific- 
ally provides  free  school  books  and  re- 
lated tangible  apparatus  for  blind  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  schools. 
Treasury  Department.  The  Amended 
Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1943  provides  an 
additional  personal  exemption  of  $600 
for  blind  persons.  This  would  be  identi- 
fied as  permissive  legislation  or  non- 
dollar service,  if  indeed,  it  can  be  legiti- 
mately termed  a  service. 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  A 
permissive  act  in  1927  amended  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act  permitting 
a  blind  person  and  his  guide  to  travel 
on  common  carriers  for  one  fare. 
Veterans  Administration — Under  several 
Public  Laws  this  Federal  agency  renders 
to  blinded  veterans  an  extensive  variety 
of  services  some  of  which  are  limited  to 
service  connected  disabilities.  These 
range  from  complete  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  generous  compensation 
and  insurance  benefits.  This  constitutes 
a  dollar  service  to  a  limited  category. 
Labor  Department,  Wage  and  Hour 
Division.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  grants  certain  exceptions  and 
privileges  for  the  blind  in  employment 
training  and  in  certifying  sheltered 
workshops. 

Bureau  of  Federal  Supply.  The  Wagner 
— O'Day  Act  of  1938  provides  for  govern- 
ment purchase  of  blind  made  products 
meeting  Federal  specifications  and  de- 
termined to  have  fair  market  price.  The 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  was 
designated  as  the  national  facility  to 
handle  distribution  of  Federal  orders. 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
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Division  of  Instructional  Services.  In 
1930  this  governmental  unit  started  giv- 
ing consultative  services  on  special  in- 
structional methods  and  guidance  pro- 
cedures to  schools  for  the  blind  and  also 
to  partially  seeing  children  in  public 
day  schools. 
11.  Federal  Security  Agency,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance.  Categorical  relief  is  pro- 
vided to  needy  blind  persons  under  Title 
10  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Grants 
are  made  to  states  on  a  matched  money 
basis  and  one-half  of  the  states  admin- 
istration costs  are  paid  with  Federal 
dollars.  These  funds  when  matched  with 
State  money  provide  a  probable  national 
4  average  grant  of  about  $40  per  month  to 
meet  the  daily  living  needs  of  an  indigent 
blind  person — and  I  do  not  need  to 
assure  you  that  only  the  minimum  needs 
are  met.  Much  controversy  has  centered 
around  this  Act  in  relation  to  its  dis- 
couragement of  employment  and  some 
corrections  have  recently  been  made. 

A  hasty  glance  down  this  list  of  services 
and  special  privileges  immediately  reveals 
one  or  several  that  for  administrative  or 
other  reasons,  probably  would  not  fit  com- 
fortably into  an  integrated  unit.  As  just  one 
illustration,  I  point  to  the  services  for  blinded 
veterans,  presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Some  of  the 
privileges  listed  above,  provided  by  permis- 
sive legislation  appear  to  necessitate  no  super- 
vision or  administration — yet  there  could  be 
and  have  been  ambitious  young  government 
attorneys  who,  apparently  for  reasons  of  ego, 
render  dubious,  weird  and  restrictive  interpre- 
tations of  the  Public  Law,  thus  exhibiting 
trifocal  insight  into  the  minds  of  Congress. 

It  sounds  reasonable  that  an  integrated  unit 
of  Federal  Services  with  the  aid  of  national 
private  agencies,  could  be  assigned  a  guardian 
role  over  the  benefits  of  the  permissive  acts 
listed  above. 

A  studious  perusal  of  some  of  the  other 
services  outlined  before,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  streamlined  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities would  be  both  feasible  and  beneficial 
to  our  field  of  work.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings 
in  a  speech  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1948 
listed    eight   definite   reasons    in    a   plea   for 


coordination  and  W.  Harold  Bleakley  in  a 
paper  presented  at  AAWB  in  1947  pointed 
out  duplication  of  effort,  service  inadequacies 
and  increased  program  costs  in  advocating 
unification. 

I,  therefore,  endorse  in  principle  the  idea 
of  coordinated  services,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  must  admit  awareness  of  one  or  two  possi- 
bly unfavorable  factors  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment. We  would  then  have  many  eggs  in 
one  nest  and  the  all  powerful  administrator 
could  rear  a  queer  family  of  birds.  Also,  if 
public  assistance  were  included  in  the  agency 
there  is  the  danger,  as  Mr.  Bleakley  pointed 
out  in  1947,  that  the  large  appropriation 
necessary  for  that  service  might  adversely 
afEect  the  prestige  and  funds  for  the  other 
services.  The  best  safeguard  against  such 
danger  is  a  strong  national  private  agency, 
or  agencies,  of  and  for  the  blind.  I  am  totally 
unprepared  to  offer  a  workable  chart  of 
organization  for  an  integration  of  Federal 
services  for  the  blind — in  fact,  I  feel  that  is 
a  task  beyond  the  capacities  of  any  one  man 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  prove  a  challenging 
job  for  a  well  balanced  and  informed  Com- 
mittee. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of 
the  information  necessary  for  the  work  of 
such  a  Committee  is  presently  available.  An 
architect  must  be  given  certain  facts  before 
he  can  prepare  plans  and  the  blue  print 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  construction 
engineer  before  he  can  construct  the  build- 
ing. Likewise,  we  must  have  certain  pertinent 
facts  before  the  planning  stage.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  H.  R.  4079  prepared  by  Congress- 
man Boggs  of  Delaware  and  introduced  in 
the  House  May  14th  of  this  year  is  the 
answer  to  step  one  and  provides  for  a  Fact 
Finding  Committee  to  search  into  work  for 
the  blind  from  the  national  down  to  the  local 
level  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not 
being  accomplished  and  what  constitutes  the 
unmet  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped. 
The  final  report  could  very  well  contain  the 
facts  so  necessary  for  the  planning  of  an 
organizational  committee  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  blue  printing  a  coordinated 
service  unit. 

Many  of  us  are  convinced  that  a  strong  and 
vocal  national  private  agency  is  of  prime  im- 
portance,  and   as   I   have   mentioned   before 
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could  be  an  adequate  safeguard  against 
abuse,  but  that  private  agency  can  be  no 
more  effective  than  the  support  we  give  it, 
and  in  our  own  support  we  must  stop  think- 
ing in  terms  of  peanuts,  stop  sending  our  re- 
ports and  requests  to  the  public  by  carrier 
pigeon  and  combat  any  feelings  of  defeatism. 
I  will  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  un- 
favorable attitudes  toward  the  blind,  by  the 
sighted,  are  so  deep  seated  and  emotional 
that  they  are  not  susceptible  to  any  appreci- 
able change.  Attitudes  can  be  changed!  Just 
a  few  years  ago  the  public's  attitude  toward 
venereal  diseases  was  definitely  anything  but 
unprejudiced.  Now,  it  not  only  is  universally 
discussed  but  is  recognized  to  the  point  that 
veterans  of  World  War  II  are  paid  compen- 
sation for  disabilities  resulting  from  venereal 
disease  contracted  during  active  war  time 
duty.  This  change  of  attitude  was  by  no 
means  accidental. 

We  will  not  have  coordinated  Federal  serv- 
ices or  any  other  national  betterments  except 
through  intelligently  aggressive  efforts  and 
determination  to  stay  abreast  of  other  fields 
of  work  allied  to  our  own.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  while  thinking  about  this  paper 
I  conscientiously  monitored  the  radio,  read 
news  items  and  agency  pamphlets.  We  have 
competition  for  the  public's  dollar  to  correct 
or  ease  human  ailments.  Foundations  and 
Associations  for  the  Heart,  Cancer,  Brain, 
Polio,  Cerebral  Palsy,  Tuberculosis  and 
others  are  functioning  successfully.  I  heard 
one  well  known  columnist  and  radio  com- 
mentator state  that  six  million  dollars  in  con- 
tributions had  been  received  by  one  of  the 
organizations  this  last  year.  After  a  few  days 
of  close  attention  to  my  radio  and  newspaper 
I  decided  that  every  part  of  the  human  had 
a  Foundation  except  the  gall  bladder  and  the 
liver  and  there  were  even  rumors  of  them 
getting  together.  I  in  no  way  mean  to  imply 
belittlement  of  the  work  they  are  doing — it 
is  splendid   and   they   have   able   champions. 


Our  job  is  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
blind  and  let  us  be  sure  we  meet  the  stand- 
ards and  attainments  of  these  closely  allied 
movements.  Coordination  of  Federal  services 
for  the  blind  would  be  a  leap  forward  in 
strengthening  our  work,  raising  our  standards 
of  service  and  in  pursuing  a  more  effective 
public  relations  program. 

I  recently  asked  Mr.  R.  L.  Thompson,  ex- 
perienced staff  member  of  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  for  his  opinion  on  Federal 
services  for  the  blind  and  his  thoughts  so 
closely  parallel  my  own  that  I  am  going  to 
quote  his  answer  in  part: 

"An  argument  for  integration  at  this  time 
is  to  stimulate  thought  along  this  line  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  a  Congres- 
sional survey  of  the  merits  pro  and  con,  with 
definite  recommendations  for  the  future.  The 
study  should  not  confine  itself  to  Federal 
services  alone,  but  should  study  experiences 
in  states  where  an  integrated  program  has,  in 
a  laboratory  setting,  been  experienced  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more.  Also,  the  study  of 
the  integrated  programs  of  governmental 
services  in  other  countries  such  as  Canada 
and  England.  By  weighing  the  results  of  such 
integrated  programs  against  the  result  of  our 
present  unintegrated  Federal  Services  for  the 
Blind  we  can,  without  prejudice,  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  nation's  blind,  expect 
sound  recommendations." 

Even  though  some  of  us  are  already  con- 
vinced of  the  desirability  of  an  integrated 
Federal  service  for  the  blind,  let  us  carefully 
gather  our  facts  and  figures,  reduce  them  to 
meaningful  form  and  then  be  guided  by  the 
resultant  report.  When  the  report  is  on  the 
table,  I  believe  our  action  could  well  be  di- 
rected by  the  quotation  that  lingers  in  my 
memory  after  the  escape  of  the  author's  name 
— "God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  those 
things  I  cannot  change,  the  courage  to 
change  those  which  I  can  and  the  wisdom  to 
know  the  difference." 
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IS  THERE  A  CENTRAL  PROFESSIONAL  DISCIPLINE 
INVOLVED  IN  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

ELIZABETH  M.  MALONEY 

Assistant  Director,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  &  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Is  there  a  central  professional  discipline 
involved  in  service  to  the  blind?  Like  many 
other  questions,  this  leads  to  another  query 
which  must  be  answered  first.  Your  presence 
here  this  morning  denies  that  there  is  such  a 
central  skill,  for  you  represent  casework, 
home  teaching,  vocational  counseling  and  in- 
dustrial services.  Yet  almost  every  one  of  you, 
if  asked  what  you  do,  would  say  "work  for 
the  blind."  The  essential  core  of  interest 
which  brings  you  here  makes  one  wonder — is 
"Work  for  the  Blind"  a  profession  in  itself, 
or  is  it  a  specialized  area  in  the  total  picture 
of  service  to  humanity,  embracing  many  pro- 
fessions? 

Throughout  history,  the  blind  have  been 
set  apart,  either  as  beggars  or  in  asylums,  un- 
educated except  as  they  could  train  them- 
selves, feared,  sometimes  hated  and  always 
misunderstood.  It  was  only  in  the  last  few 
hundred  years,  through  the  efforts  of  a  hand- 
ful of  courageous  and  imaginative  leaders, 
that  the  blind  have  become  a  real  part  of 
our  everyday  community.  Up  to  that  time, 
lack  of  sight  seemed  to  rob  the  individual  of 
all  normal  human  rights.  Today  the  blind 
are  viewed  as  people  rather  than  some  special 
order  of  being.  With  such  an  emphasis,  it 
follows  that  "work  for  the  blind"  must  be- 
come "work  with  the  blind."  Therefore,  it  be- 
comes an  integral  part  of  our  normal  com- 
munity effort  to  meet  special  need  of  any 
group,  be  it  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  those 
who  are  physically  impaired  through  acci- 
dent or  illness. 

Yet  while  we  canot  fairly  call  work  for  the 
blind  a  profession  in  itself,  we  must  find  in 
it  certain  generic  concepts  to  which  all  the 
professionally  trained  members  will  subscribe. 
Let  us  try  to  define  which  are  the  basic  ele- 
ments we  all  need,  and  then  look  at  the 
specific  refinements  of  care  as  they  have  now 
developed.  We  agree  that  all  areas  of  care  are 
important.  The  relative  needs  in  every  com- 
munity must  determine  which  is  most  impor- 
tant to  each  agency. 


In  medicine  there  is  a  basic  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  must  be  known  by  every  M.  D. — 
biology,  physiology,  anatomy,  chemistry,  etc. 
However,  beyond  this  there  are  the  special- 
ties, each  one  differing,  such  as  orthopedics, 
surgery,  ophthalmology.  In  our  area  of  serv- 
ice, what  is  our  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.? 
What  is  the  basic  skeleton  which  is  the  least 
we  must  know? 

Would  you  agree  that  a  good  understand- 
ing of  human  behavior  is  the  first  generic 
concept?  By  understanding  is  meant  much, 
much  more  than  routine  recital  of  the  text 
books  of  psychology.  It  must  be  a  living  con- 
cept of  behavior,  not  of  the  blind  person  but 
rather  of  the  normal  human  individual.  No 
two  of  us  are  really  alike;  yet  no  two  of  us 
are  totally  different.  We  all  have  the  same 
basic  desires  in  life,  i.e.,  to  have  enough  ma- 
terial goods  to  provide  food  and  shelter, 
clothing  and  some  opportunity,  however 
slight,  for  recreation.  We  all  desire  to  be 
loved  and  to  give  love  to  others.  We  all  de- 
sire to  do  something  well  and  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition for  it.  These  are  basic  desires  or 
needs.  The  intensity  of  our  desires  and  the 
way  in  which  we  attempt  to  satisfy  them 
differ  from  one  person  to  another  and  are 
conditioned  by  the  type  of  personality  we 
have.  I  think  we'd  all  agree  that  personality 
is  the  totality  of  an  individual's  characteris- 
tics— characteristics  which  have  been  created 
through  the  interaction  of  the  personal  forces 
within  the  environment,  such  as  parents,  sib- 
lings and  later,  teachers,  children  in  the 
group,  co-workers,  etc.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
the  individual  personality  structure  condi- 
tions his  method  of  handling  desires  and 
needs,  we  must  remember  too  that  the  object 
that  we  desire  must  appear  to  us  to  be  good 
subjectively,  even  though  objectively  it  would 
be  very  harmful. 

To  go  back  to  our  generic  concepts — the 
first  is  an  understanding  of  human  behavior 
— second  in  importance  is  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  blindness. 
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Blindness  in  itself  is  a  social  problem  in 
the  sense  that  it  makes  the  individual  differ- 
ent from  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.  It  is  a  problem  in 
that  it  makes  perception  necessary  through 
other  senses  in  a  world  where  more  and  more 
perception  is  offered  through  vision.  The 
most  important  advances  in  educational 
methods,  for  instance  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  past  50  years,  have  been  in  the 
field  of  visual  aids.  Television  as  a  form  of 
entertainment,  education  and  relaxation  is  to 
be  found  in  one  out  of  every  eight  homes  in 
some  parts  of  this  country.  In  the  last  20 
years  we  have  moved  from  the  standard 
written  magazine  to  a  very  marked  empha- 
sis upon  the  pictorial  type  of  magazine  and 
perhaps  unfortunately,  to  a  high  degree  of 
development  of  comic  books  as  entertain- 
ment for  both  children  and  adults.  We  live 
in  a  sighted  world,  and  this  brings  home  to 
the  blind  person,  continuously,  the  feeling  of 
frustration  because  of  his  limitations. 

We  live  in  a  hurried  world.  Time  has  be- 
come of  great  importance  in  working  and  in 
leisure.  We  live  in  a  crowded  world,  huddled 
together  in  cities  where  ten  families  live  in 
the  same  house  and  do  not  know  each  other 
as  neighbors.  This  tends  toward  an  isolation 
of  the  blind  jaerson,  greater  than  would 
normally  be  expected  in  a  more  relaxed  and 
free-flo\ving  way  of  life. 

These  are  the  externals.  They  affect  the 
blind  person  in  his  community,  but  beyond 
them,  and  much  more  important,  are  the 
immediate,  personal  responses  to  blindness 
which  we  can  expect  to  find  in  any  blind 
group  in  any  time,  in  any  age,  in  any  culture. 
Blindness  can  have  many  meanings.  To  all  it 
means  the  physical  facts  of  inability  to  see, 
to  move  freely  and  surely  on  one's  own,  to 
rapidly  distinguish  people,  places  and  things. 
It  invariably  means  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  confusion  and  some  degree  of  de- 
pendency. Beyond  this  the  meaning  of  blind- 
ness to  each  individual  is  different,  deter- 
mined by  social,  cultural,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  environmental  factors  in  his  back- 
ground. To  the  person  born  blind,  sight  is 
a  word  which  can  never  be  completely  un- 
derstood. To  the  elderly,  uneducated  person, 
it  may  be  a  frightening  barrier  which  in- 
terrupts her  accustomed  way  of  life  and  ac- 


tivity. To  the  scholar  it  can  mean  a  removal 
of  all  the  satisfactions  of  reading,  to  the 
laboring  man  it  is  an  absolute  threat  to  his 
hope  of  livelihood.  It  shuts  off  the  child  and 
adult  alike  from  the  active  companionship 
of  others.  It  is  important,  too,  in  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  blindness,  to  know  how 
much  of  it  is  conditioned  by  our  knowledge 
of  blindness  before  actual  blindness  occurs. 
Many  writers  have  pointed  out  that  in  the 
lower  animal  blindness  represents  a  disorg- 
anizing physical  loss  but  one  which  is  usually 
handled  rather  speedily  through  physical  re- 
organization around  the  loss.  Neither  the  ani- 
mal nor  his  neighbors  seem  to  consider  blind- 
ness as  something  \yhich  creates  any  barrier 
to  efficient  living.  It  is  only  in  man  who  has 
the  higher  faculties  of  intellect  and  will  that 
blindness  has  such  special  meaning.  It  is 
through  the  centuries  of  conditioned  atti- 
tudes towards  the  blind,  as  well  as  through 
our  own  involved  emotional  reactions  that 
much  of  the  great  "difference"  of  blindness 
exists. 

We  have  all  inherited  a  certain  amount 
of  thinking  and  feeling  about  blindness.  We 
have  the  concepts  of  the  blind  beggar,  the 
blind  seer,  the  blind  genius,  which  have  been 
stressed  throughout  the  ages.  We  have,  too, 
a  feeling  which  is  still  very  active  in  our  so- 
ciety, that  blindness  is  a  punishment  either 
of  one's  own  or  for  one's  parents'  sins.  Hope- 
fully, we  professional  workers  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind  will  be  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  these  cultural  and  emotional  pat- 
terns. But  we  cannot  expect  the  everyday 
individual  on  the  streets,  who  has  not  been 
exposed  to  education  in  any  opposite  direc- 
tion to  be  without  some  of  this  feeling,  so 
that  it  often  does  constitute  a  problem  to  be 
overcome.  The  blind  person  has  to  deal  with 
this  in  two  ways;  first  of  all,  he  must  meet 
with  his  own  conception  of  blindness  which 
has  been  developed  over  a  long  period  of 
time  as  a  sighted  person  in  connection  with 
family,  fiiends,  schoolmates,  working  com- 
panions. He  must  likewise  face  the  public's 
reaction  to  him  as  a  blind  person;  and,  as  one 
psychiatrist  put  it  so  well,  the  American  pub- 
lic is  openly  and  blatantly  curious  about 
everybody  else's  business,  particularly  the 
physically  unusual. 

In  the  last  few  years,  much  has  been  writ- 
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ten  about  the  "why"  of  sighted  behavior  to- 
wards the  blind.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
go  into  "atavistic"  attitudes,  or  supply  Freu- 
dian explanations,  many  of  which  I  would 
strongly  reject.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  blind  are 
better  educated  towards  the  sighted  than  the 
sighted  towards  the  blind.  I  could  spend  the 
entire  time  alloted  just  seeking  out  the  mean- 
ing that  blindness  can  have  in  its  simplest 
terms,  to  people  in  various  walks  of  life.  And 
in  so  doing  I  would  be  presenting  nothing 
new  to  any  of  you.  However,  there  can  be 
something  new  in  how  this  meaning  of  blind- 
ness is  used  to  help  the  individual  who  has 
becorqe  blind.  It  is  certainly  necessary,  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  blindness,  to  set 
as  a  goal  of  service  an  adjustment  which  will 
in  the  fullest  possible  measure  overcome  the 
problem  of  blindness. 

There  is  a  philosophical  axiom  that  the 
ultimate  goal  is  the  prime  mover.  If  our 
ultimate  goal  in  work  for  the  blind  is  to 
eradicate  the  problems  of  blindness,  then 
our  first  move  has  to  be  the  development  and 
understanding  of  a  many  faceted  jDrogram 
capable  of  attacking  and  removing  all  the 
problems.  There  are  those  who  say  that  if 
the  blind  can  learn  to  travel  safely  their 
problems  are  solved.  Are  they?  How  many 
of  the  elderly  blind  have  little  need  for  travel 
but  much  need  for  pastimes?  How  many 
young  blind,  who  travel  easily,  are  neurotic, 
unhappy  people? 

To  go  back  to  our  generic  concepts  we 
have  now  first  the  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  motivation  of  human  behavior; 
secondly,  the  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  blindness.  Third,  in  the  generic  knowl- 
edge which  each  professional  worker  should 
have,  is  the  ability  to  form  at  least  limited 
diagnosis  about  the  blind  person  with  whom 
the  worker  comes  in  contact.  For  instance, 
the  general  practitioner  of  medicine  can 
distinguish  enough  eye  pathology  to  refer  a 
patient  to  an  ophthalmologist.  He  might  be 
able  to  make  an  exact  diagnosis,  or  he  might 
not,  but  in  any  event  he  would  not  ordinarily 
attempt  treatment.  He  has  only  his  generic 
knowledge  of  eye  pathology.  In  the  same 
way,  a  vocational  instructor  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  may  find  a  pupil  who  refuses  to  use 
his  sense  of  touch.  The  teacher  knows  there 
has  been  enough  instruction  in  tactual  per- 


ception, but  obviously  it  has  not  "taken."  He 
knows  something  of  the  student  and  can 
gauge  whether  the  lad  is  just  disinterested,  or 
whether  this  inability  stems  from  a  deeper 
rebellion.  He  can  broadly  diagnose  that  some- 
thing is  preventing  learning  and  he  then 
should  refer  to  whatever  source  of  therapy  is 
indicated. 

This  leads  to  the  fourth  generic  concept, 
the  knowledge  of  and  adequate  and  timely 
use  of  resources.  It  cannot  be  overstressed 
that  this  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  every 
worker's  stock  in  trade.  I  am  sure  we  all  have 
had  the  experience  of  the  well-intentioned 
staff  member  who  has  "handled"  or  should 
I  say  "manhandled"  the  problem  of  a  blind 
person,  until  it  looks  insoluble.  Then  there  is 
the  suggestion  that  a  social  worker  or  a  psy- 
chiatrist provide  therapy,  and  even  then  a 
rather  miraculous  kind  of  therapy.  The  un- 
derstanding of  resources  must  start  at  home, 
within  the  agency.  If  there  is  a  case  worker, 
what  does  she  do,  how  can  she  be  helpful, 
how  does  one  get  referred  to  her?  With  the 
home  teacher,  the  same  questions.  With  the 
vocational  counselor,  how  does  his  area  of 
helping  tally  in  with  the  case  worker  and 
teacher,  how  is  it  different?  Beyond  this,  if 
there  are  not  these  specialties  in  the  agency, 
but  simply  a  good  industrial  setup,  where 
in  the  community  can  special  help  be  found? 
Many  towns  can  support  only  one  casework 
agency  and  one  vocational  agency  for  the 
blind.  Does  this  mean  the  blind  have  to  fore- 
go social  help?  Of  course  not,  the  two  special 
agencies  can  complement  each  other. 

The  fifth  generic  concept — a  healthy 
knowledge  of  one's  own  limitations.  To  come 
back  to  the  original  example,  your  average 
M.D.  will  not  attempt  a  cataract  operation. 
Why  should  a  home  teacher  attempt  case 
work?  Your  case  worker  wouldn't  feel  compe- 
tent to  instruct  in  cane  technique,  or  Braille, 
or  sewing — would  she? 

These  are  concepts  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  all  professional  workers  for  the 
blind.  In  addition,  there  is  the  consideration 
of  the  kind  of  person  who  should  be  going 
into  professional  service,  but  this  will  be 
covered  in  a  subsequent  paper  so  I  will  not 
deal  with  it  here. 

Now  to  be  practical,  can  we  expect  to  find 
workers    coming    to    us    equipped    with    this 
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body  of  knowledge — partially  perhaps,  but 
not  fully.  We  can  find  the  worker  who  knows 
a  specific  professional  skill,  but  his  indoc- 
trination and  training  through  good  super- 
vision is  the  basis  for  his  ultimate  growth  on 
the  job.  For  instance,  many  blind  graduates 
of  schools  of  social  work  have  taken  jobs  as 
home  teachers,  not  case  workers.  They  have 
received  good  supervision  as  home  teachers 
for  several  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they 
are  probably  excellent  teachers  but  they 
could  not  qualify  as  social  case  workers.  Why? 
— because  the  grass  roots  of  their  professional 
training  are  in  the  first  few  years  of  practice, 
not  in  the  school.  And  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences in  practice  between  case  work  and 
home  teaching.  We  do  not  have  time  today  to 
consider  all  the  areas  of  professional  practice 
but  we  will  study  two  specialties  frequently 
combined  in  one  staff  member. 

There  is  a  central  body  of  knowledge  in 
work  for  the  blind  which  can  be  shared  suc- 
cessfully by  many  workers.  However,  I  can- 
not see  how  we  can  expect  each  and  every 
worker  to  be  able  to  put  into  operation  all 
of  this  knowledge  in  the  same  way.  To  be 
specific,  it  is  essential  that  anyone  who  works 
on  a  personal  level  with  a  person  who  is 
blind,  have  an  immediate  understanding  of 
how  a  blind  person  perceives.  However,  the 
use  of  this  knowledge  will  be  different  with 
each  specialty.  The  case  worker  will  need  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  perception 
through  touch  and  hearing  so  as  to  know 
whether  the  blind  person  is  ready  and  able  to 
use  these  senses  in  the  process  of  readjust- 
ment. She  wants  to  know  what  feelings  at- 
tend the  substitution  of  other  senses  for  sight 


so  that  she  may  help  to  handle  these  feelings 
and  thus  free  the  blind  person  for  the  process 
of  education.  The  home  teacher  needs  to 
appreciate  the  same  facts  of  perception  so 
that  she  may  gear  her  teaching  to  a  method 
that  is  usable  by  the  blind  person.  The  basic 
knowledge  is  the  same  but  the  difference  lies 
in  application — with  the  one  in  treatment 
and  the  other  in  education. 

In  social  case  work,  the  central  factor  is  the 
worker's  ability  to  use  herself  in  such  a  way 
that  the  client  secures  strength,  understand- 
ing, relief  from  pressures,  to  the  degree  that 
he  is  able  to  take  hold  of  his  problems  and 
think  through  to  a  solution.  Home  teaching 
is  teaching  in  the  most  specialized  and  diffi- 
cult form,  the  making  of  a  widly  diversified 
resource  available  to  and  usable  by  the  blind 
person  so  that  he  can  achieve  physical  and 
emotional  adjustment  through  learning. 

Can  we  not  try  to  strengthen  each  of  these 
specialties  in  themselves,  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  combine  them  all  in  an  illusory  con- 
cept of  a  single  worker  with  an  all-embrac- 
ing function? 

To  say  that  any  one  specialty  has  the  keys 
to  the  kingdom  is  to  be  unfair.  Each  has 
equal  but  separate  status.  To  claim  other- 
wise is  to  become  as  the  blind  men  in  "The 
Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant",  which  I'm 
sure  we  all  enjoyed  in  the  Outlook: 

"And  so  these  men  of  Indoostam 

Disputed  loud  and  long. 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong. 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right. 

And  all  were  in  the  wrongi" 


CASEWORK— A  SPECIALTY  IN  WORKING  WITH  THE 
HOMEBOUND  BLIND 

*  MILTON  H.  KLEIN,  Consultant 
Public  Assistance  Division,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio 


I  regret  that  previous  commitments  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  read  this  paper  in 
person  and  to  participate  in  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  which  I  am  suie  will  follow  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  entire  panel.  To  hear  the 
discussion  would  benefit  me  more  than  any 
other  member  of  the  panel,  since,  while  I  am 
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reasonably  familiar  with  the  discipline  and 
content  of  the  field  of  social  casework,  I  have 
had  little  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  homebound  blind.  Yet  know- 
ing what  casework  is,  I  can  make  the  broad 
assertion  that  this  science,  or  art,  if  you  wish, 
has  an  exclusive  contribution  to  make  in  this 
highly  specialized  area. 
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I  should  make  it  clear  that  in  speaking  of 
casework  as  a  special  body  of  knowledge,  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  static  and  that 
it  has  ceased  to  grow.  This  discussion  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  growing  discipline  which  we 
are  attempting  to  extend  into  special  areas. 
Casework  has  much  to  teach  and  much  to 
learn  from  working  with  people  who  are  con- 
fronted with  special  situations,  whether  those 
be  reaction  to  disaster  and  war,  or  immobili- 
zation caused  by  blindness,  age,  or  disease. 
Casework  derives  its  understanding  of  an  ap- 
proach to  the  individual  from  psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  psychiatry,  and  psy- 
choanalysis. Each  of  these  branches  of  mod- 
ern science  plays  a  part  in  our  understand- 
ing of  the  individual,  any  individual,  ir- 
respective of  the  problem  situation  in  which 
he  may  find  himself.  Casework  attempts, 
through  the  synthesis  of  these  various  bodies 
of  knowledge,  to  understand  him  and  to  help 
him  realize  the  maximum  in  satisfaction 
from  even  a  very  limited  environment. 

With  any  person  whose  mode  of  life  has 
been  radically  altered,  either  through  physi- 
cal handicap  or  disease,  this  is  necessarily  a 
difficult  process.  It  requires  first  of  all,  a 
worker  who  understands  himself  sufficiently 
well  to  know  what  his  own  feelings  are  re- 
garding illness  and  dependency. — A  worker, 
therefore,  who  can  handle  the  emotional 
charges,  both  positive  and  negative,  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  client  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  help.  Only  if  the  caseworker  under- 
stands his  own  reactions  will  the  relationship 
between  worker  and  client  be  sufficiently  free 
to  enable  the  client  to  express  the  feelings 
which  surround  his  problems. 

The  home  teacher  in  work  for  the  blind 
preceded  the  caseworker  by  many  years. 
Whatever  counselling  or  personal  help  was 
given  was  offered  along  with  instruction  in 
the  skills  considered  necessary  for  the  newly 
blinded  individual.  The  emphasis,  however, 
was  on  imparting  these  specific  skills  rather 
than  on  the  emotional  growth  of  the  client. 

There  was  little  attempt  to  understand 
why  clients  so  often  rejected  the  material 
which  the  teacher  had  to  impart.  The  fact 
that  the  home  teacher  was  on  the  scene  first, 
and  that  the  caseworker  is  in  effect  now  at- 
tempting to  supplant  part  of  the  teacher's 
functions,  no  doubt  contributes  to  the  feel- 


ing of  competition  which  exists  between 
these  two  groups.  What  is  needed  is  a  defini- 
tion of  the  area  of  competence  of  each  group 
plus  the  recognition  that  each  profession  has 
a  contribution  to  make  to  the  development 
of  a  client.  Once  the  two  areas  are  defined 
and  the  definitions  accepted  each  can  go 
about  his  work  respecting  the  function  of 
the  other.  My  description  of  the  function  of 
the  caseworker,  already  implied  in  the  intro- 
duction, means  helping  the  client  under- 
stand his  reactions  to  his  life  situation  and 
enabling  him  to  grow  in  it.  The  function  of 
the  home  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
teach  a  specific  skill  or  several  skills. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  set  down  these  defini- 
tions and  to  agree  that  the  caseworker  will 
act  in  one  area,  and  that  the  home  teacher 
will  work  in  another,  but  we  must  consider 
what  is  to  happen  to  the  client  who  may 
have  problems  in  social  adjustment  and  who 
may  also  need  to  learn  some  of  the  skills  of 
living  as  a  blind  person.  Is  the  client  to  be 
divided  for  the  convenience  of  the  two  people 
trying  to  help  him?  Is  he  to  be  caught  in  the 
boundary  dispute?  Obviously  not!  In  order 
to  eliminate  this  danger  it  is  necessary  that 
both  the  caseworker  and  the  home  teacher 
be  mature  enough  to  know  his  respective 
field  of  operation,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  a  colleague  whenever  this  seems 
necessary.  In  other  words,  both  home  teacher 
and  caseworker  must  start  with  the  client 
where  he  is  and  must  in  a  sense  let  the  client 
determine  the  service  he  needs.  Since  most 
people  bringing  a  blind  client  to  the  atten- 
tion of  an  agency  are  not  sure  either  of  what 
the  client  wants  or  what  the  agency  can  give, 
and  since  in  many  communities  the  resources 
of  the  agency  are  limited,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  important  that  whoever  makes  the 
first  contact  with  the  blind  individual  have 
enough  training  and  skill  to  be  able  to  sense 
what  it  is  that  the  client  himself  wants.  Thus, 
while  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  caseworker 
to  teach  Braille  and  sewing,  while  it  is  not 
the  job  of  the  home  teacher  to  offer  case- 
work service,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the 
caseworker  and  the  home  teacher  should  be 
able  to  recognize  whether  it  is  his  service  that 
the  client  requires  or  that  of  someone  else 
and,  which  is  more  important,  both  the  case- 
worker and  the  home  teacher  must  be  will- 
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ing,  for  the  client's  good,  to  refer  him  to  the 
appropriate  service. 

The  basic  concern  of  this  paper,  however, 
is  not  the  boundary  dispute  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  but  the  special  area  of  a  case- 
worker. What  can  the  caseworker  do  for  an 
individual  who  by  definition  is  so  incapaci- 
tated that  he  is  homebound?  For  one  thing, 
the  worker  and  the  client  can  explore  the 
chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  client's  pres- 
ent situation.  By  exploration  I  mean  not  a 
chronological  detailing  of  the  client's  life  his- 
tory alone,  but  rather  a  thorough  look  at  the 
emotional  meaning  of  these  events  to  the  in- 
dividual. Together  they  can  evaluate  the 
meaning  of  the  situation,  not  only  to  the 
client,  but  to  his  family.  The  caseworker  can 
aid  the  family  in  understanding  the  needs  of 
a  client.  She  can  interpret  the  struggle  that 
is  going  on  in  the  client  between  his  wish  to 
be  as  independent  as  his  situation  will  per- 
mit, and  his  wish  to  be  as  dependent  as  is 
pleasant  and  easy.  Incidentally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  struggle  between  dependence 
and  independence  is  a  perennial  one  in  the 
growth  pattern  of  all  of  us,  whether  we  are 
blind  or  sighted.  It  is  part  of  the  dynamics  of 
growth. 

The  caseworker  can  bring  the  community 
to  the  client  if  the  client  is  unable  to  go  to 
the  community.  For  instance,  she  can  arrange 
for  volunteer  visiting,  not  of  the  maudlin, 
sentimental  variety,  but  rather  the  construc- 
tive kind  where  both  the  volunteer  visitor 
and  the  client  have  the  opportunity  of  both 
giving  to  and  receiving  from  each  other. 

The  existence  of  the  profession  of  social 
casework  clearly  indicates  that  society's  atti- 
tudes toward  physically  handicapped  indi- 
viduals  in   general,   and   toward   blind   indi- 


viduals in  particular,  have  been  undergoing 
rapid  changes.  The  services  of  the  caseworker 
are  no  longer  offered  with  pity,  but  are  ex- 
tended in  the  spirit  of  sympathic  understand- 
ing based  on  scientific  knowledge  accumu- 
lated through  years  of  ever  widening  ex- 
perience. Clients  readily  feel  the  absence  of 
pity  and  patronage  and  are  responsive  to  at- 
titudes which  carry  with  them  recognition  of 
the  worth  of  the  individual. 

Casework  with  the  homebound  blind  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  Democracy  shows 
that  it  is  interested  in  all  of  its  citizens.  If 
casework  is  to  continue  to  be  effective,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  allied  professions  working 
with  this  group  of  handicapped  people 
should  also  grow  by  developing  occupations 
and  activities  which  a  greater  number  of 
these  men  and  women  can  follow.  For  it  is 
not  enough  to  free  a  client  emotionally;  we 
must  provide  some  constructive  channels  for 
the  newly  gained  emotional  freedom.  Some 
specific  activity,  from  which  monetary  gains 
result,  is  needed  if  the  client  is  truly  to  feel 
that  he  is  carrying  his  share  of  the  load  in 
the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part.  While  the 
blind  assistance  grant  carries  with  it  for  the 
blind  some  feeling  of  independence,  earning 
even  a  small  part  of  his  maintenance  cost 
would  have  even  more  personal  value.  There- 
fore, we  must  learn  to  devise  means  of  using 
the  productive  capacities,  even  though  they 
be  limited,  of  every  individual  in  our  society. 

Casework  has  taught  us  that  a  potential 
contribution  is  present  in  everyone,  but  it 
takes  the  various  skills  of  those  working  with 
the  caseworker  to  devise  outlets  into  which 
the  client's  newly  found  freedom  can  be 
translated. 


HOME  TEACHING— A  SPECIALTY 


*  SOPHY  L.  FORWARD 
Supervisor  Home  Teaching  Section,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

I  hope  the  group  of  people  meeting  here 
this  morning  has  in  it  a  large  proportion  of 
persons  seriously  interested  in  home  teaching. 


I  am  eager  to  discuss  this  specialized  service 
to  the  home-bound  blind  with  school  and 
rehabilitation    counsellors   of    young   visually 
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handicapped  people,  with  teachers  and  edu- 
cators of  young  people  preparing  for  home 
teaching,  with  administrators  of  agencies  em- 
ploying home  teachers,  and  especially  with 
home  teachers  themselves. 

Home    Teaching    in    the    United   States    is 
sixty-nine  years  old.  In  so  far  as  those  of  us 
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here  are  concerned,  it  has  always  been  with 
us,  an  accepted  part  of  work  for  the  blind. 
The  first  home  teachers  carried  books  from 
the  Bible  House  in  Philadelphia  to  the  homes 
of  blind  adults,  and  from  those  books  of 
Scripture  first  taught  the  reading  of  embossed 
type. 

As  home  teaching  spread  through  work  for 
the  blind  and  became  a  part  of  most  state 
programs,  it  adhered  to  the  original  function 
of  teaching  embossed  type,  and  gradually 
added  the  teaching  of  crafts,  typewriting  and 
pencil  writing. 

Today  the  intent  of  teaching  is  to  assist  the 
blind  adult  to  adjust  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  blindness.  It  is  still  true  that  a  per- 
son like  Mrs.  K.  might  find  the  reading  of 
braille  Scripture  an  invaluable  aid  in  adjust- 
ing to  her  loss  of  sight,  but  Mrs.  W.  may 
learn  braille  in  order  to  be  informed  about 
the  current  fiction  her  acquaintances  have 
been  reading.  Her  neighbor  may  learn  braille 
because  it  will  bolster  his  self-esteem  if  he 
can  compile  his  own  address  or  account  book, 
or  can  mark  his  own  playing  cards.  The  chal- 
lenge and  the  art  of  present-day  home  teach- 
ing is  not  only  to  know  how  to  teach  but 
when  to  teach,  why  to  teach  and  what  to 
teach. 

From  observation,  reading  and  experience, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  many  states  home 
teachers  are  called  upon  to  do  one  or  more 
of  a  long  list  of  tasks  other  than  teaching.  To 
my  knowledge  this  list  includes  case  finding 
and  referral  to  other  sections  of  the  agency 
or  to  outside  agencies;  checking  on  and  re- 
porting changes  in  the  register  of  the  blind; 
transportation  of  unfinished  and  finished 
handwork  materials  to  and  from  homes  of 
blind  persons;  assistance  in  the  sale  of  blind- 
made  goods;  delivery  and  pick  up  of  talking 
book  machines;  investigation  for  financial  aid 
to  the  blind;  such  case  work  services  as  home 
finding,  counselling  of  parents  of  preschool 
children,  and  advising  on  family  problems; 
establishing  eligibility  of  rehabilitation 
clients;  instructing  school  age  children  in 
braille  and  academic  subjects  at  home; 
friendly  visiting  in  homes  of  blind  people; 
giving  group  instruction  to  adults  and  plan- 
ning recreational  programs  for  groups.  The 
result  adds  up  to  the  home  teachers  trying  to 
do  the  work  of  a  case  worker,  school  teacher. 


occupational     therapist,     placement     officer, 
volunteer  visitor  and  group  leader. 

The  fault  that  a  home  teacher  may  be 
called  upon  to  be  a  jack-of-all-trades  cannot 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  one  group  of  workers 
for  the  blind  alone.  The  administrator  with 
a  limited  budget  and  a  large  area  to  cover 
will  naturally  assign  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  to  whoever  is  available,  rather  than 
ignore  a  request  or  feel  that  he  is  neglecting 
a  phase  of  work  in  his  field  of  operation. 
Moreover,  if  the  framework  of  his  agency  is 
such  that  he  has  more  home  teachers  than 
other  workers,  and  those  teachers  have  small 
caseloads,  it  is  understandable  that  the  ad- 
ministrator sees  it  as  a  waste  of  man  power 
and  money  not  to  assign  some  extra  duties  to 
the  person  hired  for  a  straight  home  teaching 
job. 

School  counsellors,  rehabilitation  counsel- 
lors and  field  workers  of  various  sorts  have 
not  been  clear  as  to  what  home  teaching  en- 
tails and  have  misdirected  many  young  peo- 
ple into  the  home  teaching  profession.  Home 
teaching  has  been  too  ready  a  solution  to  a 
placement  problem. 

Experienced  home  teachers  have  not 
helped  to  clarify  their  function.  Some  of 
them,  in  fact,  have  not  stopped  to  question 
where  their  function  began  and  ended.  Often 
a  home  teacher  points  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  she  does  more  than  straight  home  teach- 
ing— that  is,  she  does  also  preschool  coun- 
selling or  prevention  of  blindness  or  rehabili- 
tation or  case  work  services.  Home  teaching 
in  itself  is  not  sufficiently  satisfying  as  an 
occupation  for  these  people.  It  is  regrettable 
both  from  their  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
client  they  try  to  serve,  that  they  were  guided 
or  pushed  or  somehow  wandered  into  home 
teaching  and  that  they  remained  there. 

For  almost  thirty  years  educators  of  the 
blind  have  given  noteworthy  help  in  pre- 
paring home  teachers  for  their  profession. 
We  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  home  teaching  belonged 
in  the  social  service  field,  and  that  it  needed, 
therefore,  to  use  a  social  work  approach  to 
teaching.  The  courses  of  study  open  to  home 
teachers  have  substantially  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession,  and  have  attracted 
better  fitted  people  to  the  home  teaching 
field.  These  courses,  nevertheless,  leave  much 
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to  be  desired  in  the  preparation  they  afford. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  home  teachers  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  participate  in  the  planning  for 
or  fulfillment  of  a  program  to  prepare  young 
people  for  the  profession.  I  cannot  say  why 
this  is  so,  but  it  is  not  a  compliment  to  those 
who  have  made  home  teaching  their  profes- 
sion. Maybe  it  is  because  teachers  have  not 
believed  strongly  enough  in  their  work  to 
voice  their  thoughts.  Maybe,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  too  many  were  wedged  into  it  without 
belonging  there  or  wishing  to  be  there.  Per- 
haps they  have  been  too  hard  at  work  or  too 
frustrated  by  the  job  to  think  things  through 
and  try  to  clarify  their  position. 

Some  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  organ- 
ize a  group  of  home  teachers  which  would, 
as  a  body,  give  voice  to  the  interests,  aims 
and  accomplishments  of  the  profession  to  al- 
lied groups.  As  a  result,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  organize  the  alumni  of  a  home  teacher 
course  of  training.  Those  responsible  for 
starting  it,  saw  it  as  a  group  of  experienced 
home  teachers,  pooling  their  thinking  and 
their  knowledge  accumulated  through  actual 
practice  on  the  job.  They  hoped  to  further 
teacher  training,  and  to  promote  wise  choice 
of  future  candidates  for  training.  It  was  felt 
that  recommendations  and  resolutions  passed 
upon  by  the  group  would  contribute  toward 
the  achievement  of  these  ends,  and  would 
also  contribute  something  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  essential  to  a  profession.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  assembled  teachers  were  at  such 
variance  about  what  should  be  expected  of 
them  as  home  teachers,  and  there  was  such 
variation  in  their  duties,  that  no  common 
agreement  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  alumni 
group  could  be  reached,  and  the  meeting 
declined  into  a  social  affair  after  one  or  two 
sessions. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  read  from  time  to 
time  of  the  activities  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Home  Teachers  and  their  com- 
mittee on  professional  standards.  The  com- 
mittee has  pulled  together  information  about 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  western  states,  the 
secretarial  and  guide  provisions  made  for 
them,  arid  has  compiled  a  list  of  reading 
which  has  proven  helpful  to  teachers.  If  the 
Mid-Western  and  Eastern  Conferences  have 
made  such  starts  toward  self-analysis,  I  have 


not  been  fortunate  enough  to  read  or  hear 
about  it. 

The  A.A.W.B.  and  its  committee  on  pro- 
fessional standards  have  for  more  than  ten 
years  advocated  and  realized  standardization 
in  preparation  for  home  teaching  through 
their  Board  of  Certification.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  also  has  consist- 
ently advocated  and  lent  its  every  effort  to- 
ward such  uniformity.  Movements  of  this 
sort  are  worthy  of  the  undivided  support  of 
home  teachers  for  they  do  much  to  define 
and  establish  that  specialized  service  within 
work  for  the  blind. 

Thinking  still  further  about  how  home 
teachers  themselves  can  define  their  position, 
I  wish  that  someone  with  home  teaching  ex- 
perience would  be  responsible  for  writing  a 
text  book  on  the  subject.  It  would  certainly 
lay  down  principles  basic  to  the  profession, 
and  would  be  a  guide  to  the  thinking  and 
practice  of  both  new  and  experienced  home 
teachers. 

Granted  that  the  individual  approach  is 
the  only  one  in  home  teaching,  and  that  the 
emotional  readiness  of  the  learner  is  more 
important  than  the  method  of  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter,  it  would  increase  the 
teacher's  self-confidence  and  facilitate  her  as- 
istance  to  her  clients,  if  she  had  been  taught 
some  methods  of  presentation  in  her  training 
course.  If  for  an  example  a  teacher  had  a 
typewriting  manual  which  suggested  ways  of 
presenting  typewriting  to  adults  who  could 
read  braille,  and  other  ways  to  adults  who 
could  not  read  braille,  it  would  speed  up  her 
service  to  some  pupils.  The  teacher  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  imagination  and 
ingenuity  being  stifled  because  the  vocabu- 
lary could  ahyays  be  modified  to  suit  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  pupil.  Moreover,  it 
is  as  certain  as  night  following  day  that  a 
James  Jones  will  come  along  some  day  with 
one  finger  missing  on  the  left  hand,  and  two 
off  on  the  right.  He  will  for  a  certainty  want 
to  learn  to  operate  a  Carona  with  three  rows 
of  keys  that  his  brother  Joe  left  home  thirty 
years  ago,  and  the  teacher  will  have  to  revise 
any  system  ever  used  in  teaching  typing. 

There  are  well  trained,  experienced  teach- 
ers whose  capabilities  are  not  being  tested  or 
used.  They  are  being  restricted  to  worn  out 
areas  and  caseloads  years  old.  Until  such  time 
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as  the  administrator  recognizes  or  corrects  this 
situation,  perhaps  some  of  these  teachers  can 
turn  their  talents  toward  doing  some  of  the 
things  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  so  benefit 
the  profession  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  someone  else  on  this  program 
has  been  asked  to  speak  about  the  qualifica- 
tions and  characteristics  which  a  young  per- 
son should  possess  if  he  is  considering  a  home 
teaching  career.  I  shall,  however,  touch  on 
the  matter  briefly  because  it  is  so  woven  in  to 
the  concept  of  home  teaching  as  a  speciality. 

On  many  home  teaching  staffs  there  are 
one  or  more  members  whose  principle  quali- 
fication for  the  job  is  a  visual  handicap.  This 
characteristic,  plus  normal  intelligence  or 
better,  ability  to  do  a  few  crafts,  to  read  and 
write  braille,  was  not  adequate  to  enable  the 
training  course  to  make  a  good  teacher. 

Over  and  above  everything  else,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  feeling  for  and  an  understanding 
of  people.  Added  to  that,  he  must  know  him- 
self well  enough  to  be  aware  of  his  limita- 
tions and  prejudices  as  well  as  his  capabilities. 
Without  this  ability  to  appreciate  the  client's 
point  of  view,  the  teacher  can  never  really 
know  how  or  when  or  what  to  teach.  He  can- 
not recognize  when  a  client  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  casework  agency,  the  rehabilita- 
tion section,  or  recreational  center. 

The  person  with  suflBcient  imagination  and 
control  to  objectively  evaluate  a  situation  will 
be  able  to  absorb  casework  principles  during 
his  training  period,  and  later,  under  good 
supervision,  will  continue  to  learn  and  grow. 
He  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  school  age 
child  academic  instruction  at  home,  but  will 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  find  the  best  source 
of  elementary  education  possible  for  that  par- 
ticular child,  and  refer  it  to  that  source.  He 
will  not  try  to  counsel  the  parents  of  pre- 
school blind  children  or  advise  families  on 
marital  problems.  He  will  be  aware  that 
these  are  delicate  problems  that  need  expert 
handling,  and  will  be  glad  for  the  clients  that 
there  is  such  service  available   to  which  he 


can  refer  them.  If  specialized  service  is  not 
available,  he  will  proceed  with  caution  to  do 
what  he  can,  and  will  be  ready  to  give  his 
full  support  toward  the  development  of  es- 
sential agencies  in  his  community. 

Together  with  the  ability  to  diagnose  the 
needs  of  a  client,  the  home  teacher  should 
have  real  skill  in  handwork.  Teachers  almost 
universally  wish  to  know  a  wider  variety  of 
crafts.  They,  of  ten  express  the  feeling  that  if 
they  had  had  just  the  right  type  of  work  to 
suggest  (perhaps  simple,  perhaps  intricate),  it 
would  have  made  the  difference  between  be- 
ing able  to  help,  and  unable  to  help. 

Another  basic  requirement  which  many  of 
our  teachers  have  not  had,  is  familiarity  with 
the  operation  of  a  household.  By  far  the  ma- 
jority of  their  pupils  during  and  after  their 
adjustment  period  will  remain  in  their 
homes.  Their  participation  in,  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  family  activities  may  be  their 
adjustment.  It  is  a  definite  asset  to  be  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  routine  cooking, 
cleaning,  sewing  and  repairing  common  to 
daily  living.  . 

I  trust  that  these  references  to  what  a  home 
teacher  should  possess  in  personality  and 
aptitudes  will  have  stressed  how  imperative 
it  is  that  a  person  like  teaching  if  he  is  going 
into  the  home  teaching  profession.  He  must 
like  to  share  his  knowledge.  He  must  know 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  stimulating 
to  use  wits  and  fingers  less  nimble  than  his 
own.  May  I  repeat,  a  home  teacher  must  like 
to  teach. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able 
to  show  you  that  the  matter  of  keeping  home 
teaching  a  speciality,  and  of  focusing  our 
efforts  where  they  can  do  the  most  good  for 
our  home-bound  blind,  rests  with  the  heads 
of  agencies,  counsellors,  trainers  and  em- 
ployers of  home  teachers,  as  well  as  with 
home  teachers  themselves,  and  that  it  will 
take  the  combined  thinking  and  energy  of  all 
of  these  to  give  the  full  measure  of  service. 
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HOWS  AND  WHYS  OF  GOOD  PERSONNEL  SELECTION 

GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 
Consultant  in  Education,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  previous  papers  leave  no  doubts  as  to 
the  need  for  good  personnel  selection.  This 
large  division  of  work  with  the  adult  blind 
demands  our  best  efforts  and  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  "whys"  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  paper  are  so  obvious  that  they 
only  need  to  be  emphasized  briefly  for  the 
sake  of  pledging  ourselves  in  writing  again  in 
the  1951  proceedings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  "hows" 
in  this  compound  subject  raise  a  different 
question.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  it  is 
popular  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  "know  how" 
applied  to  many  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

It  should  be  stated  in  the  beginning  that 
no  one  person  can  be  expected  to  know  all 
the  answers.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  any 
one  group  of  organized  workers  with  the 
adult  blind  claims  that  it  has  a  huge  stock 
pile  of  secrets  which  will  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  home-bound  blind  individuals.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  this  Association  is 
devoting  a  general  session  to  this  topic. 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  paper  are  the 
result  of  some  work  with  two  groups  of  peo- 
ple vitally  concerned  with  professional  serv- 
ices to  be  offered  to  the  adult  blind.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  work  with  university  stu- 
dents who  were  and  are  preparing  themselves 
to  serve  in  a  professional  capacity,  and  to 
field  services  with  universities  and  colleges 
where  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  assist  with 
this  preparation.  It  should  be  said  also  that 
there  has  been  some  contact  with  executives 
in  various  agencies  interested  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  hiring  well-trained  professional  per- 
sonnel. There  has  been  some  inspiration  and 
some  concern  resulting  from  some  of  the  con- 
tacts with  certain  specialized  agencies.  All 
three  groups  are  in  perfect  agreement  that 
we  need  the  best  trained  personnel  available 
for  this  important  work.  The  great  differ- 
ence seems  to  occur  in  the  attempt  to  furnish 
training  in  the  universities  which  will  ade- 
quately serve  the  agencies.  This  concern  is 
expressed  largely  by  those  who  feel  that  there 
is  too  big  a  gap  between  the  type  of  training 
that   the   prospective   worker  receives  in  the 


university  and  the  actual  use  that  is  made  of 
his  training  once  he  is  on  the  job  in  an 
agency.  Two  questions  naturally  arise  from 
this  concern:  Is  the  training  received  at  the 
college  or  university  sufficiently  practical? 
From  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  they  ask: 
Are  the  specialized  agencies  in  these  cases 
properly  geared  to  the  use  of  highly  trained 
personnel?  There  is  no  question  in  regard  to 
the  fact  that  training  and  actual  experience 
must  go  hand  in  hand  if  we  are  to  have  good 
selection  of  personnel  and  good  performance 
as  a  result  of  their  professional  training. 

The  proper  manner  of  selection  of  good 
personnel  then  becomes  a  large  order  which 
affects  all  concerned.  We  understand  at  the 
outset  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  problem. 
We  have,  however,  received  some  excellent 
guidance  from  our  leaders  of  the  past.  Our 
literature  is  filled  with  examples  of  thinking 
which,  if  it  is  followed,  gives  us  both  informa- 
tion and  inspiration.  Indeed,  many  of  these 
names  which  are  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  can 
be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  present  time  when  we  find  so  much 
discussion  concerning  what  type  of  positions 
we  can  encourage  the  newly  blinded  to  enter, 
we  can  find  as  far  back  as  1893,  C.  F.  Fraser 
speaking  to  us  from  Canada,  "There  are  very 
few  callings  or  occupations  which  a  man  or  a 
woman  with  sight  has  followed  successfully 
which  the  same  man  or  woman  without  sight 
could  not  follow  with  equal  success."  This 
thought  which  was  expressed  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  might  well  cause  us  to  wonder 
why  SO'  many  people  still  suggest  to  blind  in- 
dividuals who  previously  practiced  everything 
from  farming  to  pharmacy  to  enter  home 
teaching  or  social  work  now  that  they  have 
become  blind.  We  might  ask  ourselves  at  this 
point,  how  did  we  get  so  far  from  that  which 
seemed  so  obvious  to  our  predecessors? 

We  also  find  an  interesting  thought  ex- 
pressed so  forcefully  by  Sir  Francis  Campbell 
as  he  explained  to  the  authorities  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  that  first  of  all  he 
wanted    a   mod    teacher  and    then   a    good 
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teacher  of  blind  children.  That  thought  has 
been  expressed  by  other  leaders  in  reference 
to  social  work  and  other  professions.  This 
thinking  is  also  expressed  in  the  written  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  regard  to  the 
standards  to  be  met  by  a  good  teacher  of 
blind  children.  In  this  statement  the  Founda- 
tion concurs  with  the  convictions  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  which  met  in  London,  1949. 

Moving  a  few  years  further,  we  find  in  our 
own  proceedings  of  the  AAWB  in  1929,  a 
most  interesting  discussion  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  executive  in  work  with  the  adult 
blind.  Dr.  Burrit  tells  us,  "Before  we  attempt 
to  set  up  the  qualifications  of  an  executive 
for  the  adult  blind,  we  should  ascertain  what 
qualifications  in  training  and  experience  are 
possessed  by  present-day  successful  executives 
in  the  general  field  of  social  work."  This 
thinking  might  well  be  applied  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  entire  specialized  agency  serving 
blind  individuals.  Our  written  record  is  clear 
in  many  discussions  in  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  highly  professional  standards 
which  are  comparable  to  those  found  in  gen- 
eral agencies. 

A  final  quotation  added  to  the  list  of  those 
offering  us  their  guidance  can  be  found  in 
H.  R.  Latimer's  "Conquest  of  Blindness"  in 
1937,  "In  the  last  analysis,  the  professional 
status  of  work  with  the  conquest  of  blindness, 
or  of  any  aspect  thereof,  must  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  it  adopts  and  maintains  the 
standards  approved  by  educational  and  social 
work  professions  as  expressed  in  objective, 
method,  and  personnel."  When  we  consider 
how  young  work  with  the  adult  blind  really 
is,  and  when  we  can  find  guidance  which  is 
so  clear  and  definite,  we  can  truly  say  that 
we  have  a  rich  heritage  insofar  as  our  goals 
for  professional  services  are  concerned.  Our 
question,  then,  becomes,  is  our  present  per- 
formance worthy  of  that  heritage? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Campbells  and  others  of  our  former  leaders 
is  to,  first  of  all,  set  our  goals  high.  Even 
though  we  do  not  actually  attain  our  stand- 
ards, we  will  still  have  something  for  which 
we  strive.  If  we  lower  our  standards  we  are 
apt  to  drag  our  performance  much  too  low 
for  our  own  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the 


blind  individuals  who  must  receive  our  serv- 
ice. We  know  that  to  maintain  high  standards 
is  expensive,  but  Ave  also  know  that  to  accept 
less  than  the  best  and  to  compromise  these 
standards  is  much  more  expensive.  The  blind 
clients  who  are  the  recipients  or  the  victims 
of  our  services  are,  after  all,  our  only  excuse 
for  having  specialized  agencies. 

A  second  suggestion  presented  here  is  that 
we  make  every  effort  to  clarify  the  nature  and 
function  of  every  position  in  a  given  agency. 
This  would  not  only  encourage  better  person- 
nel selection,  but  it  would  assure  the  person- 
nel of  the  specific  obligation  to  the  agency.  It 
would  further  convince  the  applicant  of  the 
specific  type  of  training  necessary  if  he  is  to 
fill  a  specific  position  adequately.  This  may  be 
done  by  job  specifications  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  study  of  the  needs  in  an  agency  in 
terms  of  what  the  recognized  disciplines  have 
to  offer  through  their  training  facilities.  The 
analysis  should  also  reflect  the  added  or 
adapted  training  which  is  necessary  for  those 
who  will  serve  blind  individuals.  This  type  of 
clarification  would  eliminate  duplication  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  staff,  and 
it  would  also  assure  the  blind  clients  of  the 
best  information  that  the  agency  has  to  offer 
when  services  are  requested.  It  would  further 
help  in  the  improvement  of  courses  set  up 
for  the  training  of  personnel.  For  example,  if 
we  are  able  to  determine  exactly  what  it  is 
that  agencies  must  have  in  the  services  of  the 
home  teacher,  the  social  worker,  or  the  em- 
ployment specialist,  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  de- 
sign courses  to  meet  these  needs.  Just  as  law, 
medicine,  education,  and  social  work  have 
gone  through  various  phases  of  standardiza- 
tion, is  it  not  about  time  that  we  in  our 
agencies  consider  the  possibility  of  revising, 
refining,  and  standardizing  certain  of  the  few 
more  or  less  specialized  positions  that  we 
have?  We  realize  that  some  work  has  been 
done  in  certain  public  and  private  agencies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  We  also  realize, 
however,  that  there  must  be  many  more  such 
projects  in  all  parts  of  the  country  if  we  are 
to  have  improved  personnel  selection  and  if 
we  are  to  have  a  large  enough  sampling  on 
which  to  evaluate  our  standards. 

As  we  discuss  standards  for  the  selection  of 
personnel,  we  are  ever  mindful  of  the  serious 
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executive  of  the  agency  and  of  the  calculating 
tax  payer  in  these  unusual  times.  In  answer 
to  the  question  relative  to  costs,  we  would 
like  to  say  that  it  is  a  compliment  for  an 
agency  to  say  honestly  that  it  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  a  particular  type  of  service  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  a  qualified  person  in 
charge  of  that  service.  This  might  be  the 
means  of  getting  additional  funds  in  order  to 
secure  the  right  type  of  personnel. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  has  been  responsible  for  some  good 
work  in  initiating  programs  in  regard  to 
standards  in  specific  fields  of  professional 
service.  That  is  the  first  step.  The  second  step 
might  consider  the  constant  study  and,  at 
frequent  intervals,  the  reviewing  and  revising 
of  these  standards.  All  social  agencies  change 
as  they  grow  and  as  more  knowledge  is  gained. 
This  means  that  college  and  university  pro- 
grams change.  We  must  follow  with  the 
changes  which  will  reflect  these  improve- 
ments from  year  to  year.  We  might  ask  our- 
selves as  paying  members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  "Are  we 
satisfied  with  the  history  of  the  National  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Committee's  progress 
which  had  such  an  excellent  beginning  in  this 
organization?"  Also,  we  may  inquire,  "What 
about  the  excellent  work  which  was  the  result 
of  the  foresight  of  this  Association  in  refer- 
ence to  the  certification  of  home  teachers?" 
Has  this  excellent  system  been  in  progress 
long  enough  for  it  to  be  studied  with  the  idea 
of  possible  revision  which  will  be  in  accord 
with  certain  possible  changes  in  training 
institutions  and  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies? 

Another  suggestion  is  that  we  thoroughly 
recognize  our  own  limitations  and  understand 
our  own  strength  in  our  agencies  if  we  are  to 
improve  the  personnel  and  maintain  good 
people  once  we  have  them  on  the  staffs.  After 
we  have  clarified  the  positions,  we  must  live 
up  to  the  specifications.  If  we  do  this,  we  will 
not,  for  example,  ask  the  already  over-burd- 
ened home  teacher  to  represent  herself  in  the 
field  as  an  expert  giving  services  to  preschool 
blind  children  and  their  parents.  We  will  in- 
stead keep  her  in  the  field  in  which  she  was 
trained.  This  is  the  very  important  service  to 
the   adults  who  furnish   us  with   the  largest 


part  of  the  entire  population  of  blind  in- 
dividuals. We  will  not  ask  her  to  spread  her- 
self so  thin  that  she  is  forced  to  neglect  the 
position  for  which  she  was  hired  and  at  the 
same  time  subject  herself  to  the  practice  of 
giving  misinformation  to  her  clients. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  service  to  offer,  can  we 
study  our  community  resources  in  order  to 
make  certain  effective  referrals?  This  is  good 
public  relations.  We  receive  referrals  from 
the  other  agencies,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  refer  to  them  more  of  the  cases 
which  we  cannot  handle.  This  is  being  done 
well  in  some  fields  in  our  specialized  agen- 
cies, both  large  and  small,  but  we  need  to  in- 
crease it  at  all  points.  The  small  agency  can 
be  just  as  effective  as  the  large  agency  by  this 
procedure.  They  would  both  be  using  the 
same  system  of  offering  only  services  for 
which  they  have  trained  personnel.  No  one 
expects  a  small  agency  to  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  as  many  services  as  the  large  agency.  It 
can  serve  just  as  well  in  its  capacity  and  it 
can  conduct  a  program  of  proper  referrals 
and  good  community  relations.  Mr.  Murray 
B.  Allen  tells  us  in  the  1939  AAWB  proceed- 
ings that,  "If  the  executives  in  small  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  expertly  trained  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  equality  from  non-blind 
departments,  and  in  this  manner  bring  into 
our  work  the  benefit  of  experience  methods 
from  allied  sources."  An  example  of  such  an 
exchange  of  services  is  submitted  as  proof 
that  often  such  referrals  may  actually  in- 
crease the  services  of  an  organization.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  writer  of  this  paper  believed 
that  not  only  vision-screening  but  hearing- 
screening  as  well  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  school  with  which  she  was  connected.  The 
school  for  the  blind  did  not  own  an  audi- 
ometer and  the  part-time  person  available 
for  an  occasional  service  of  this  type  could  not 
be  at  the  school  often  enough  to  complete  the 
hearing  survey.  The  school  had  been  giving 
the  special  education  department  its  con- 
sultative service  for  some  time  in  the  cases 
where  their  handicapped  children  were  blind. 
For  this  service  the  trained  person  from  their 
staff  was  asked  to  test  the  hearing  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  for  the  blind.  Later  a  com- 
plete survey  was  arranged  by  the  authorities 
at  the  school  with  the  state  university.  As  the 
result    of    this    survey,     a    full-time    speech 
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therapist  was  secured  for  the  school.  First,  a 
need  was  demonstrated  objectively,  and  then 
the  funds  were  secured  for  a  given  service. 
This  can  be  repeated  many  times,  but  it  is  a 
technique  which  we  should  explore  fre- 
quently in  setting  up  and  offering  services  of 
a  professional  character. 

Self-improvement  of  our  specialized  staff  is 
stronger  if  we  participate  in  general  organi- 
zations of  national  and  state  groups.  How 
many  of  us  get  to  an  occasional  meeting  of 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  a  National  Conference 
on  Social  Work,  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  or  the  Mental  Hygiene  Associ- 
ation? Most  of  these  organizations  have  state 
as  well  as  national  meetings.  If  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  attend  many  of  them  we  can  con- 
sider staff  rotation,  purchasing  the  proceed- 
ings, and  acquiring  a  membership  in  them 
whether  or  not  we  attend  their  meetings. 
Many  of  their  achievements  can  be  adopted 
by  .  our  specialized  organizations  with  very 
little  change.  We  have  much  to  offer  them  in 
acquainting  them  with  the  importance  of  our 
programs,  and  they  have  much  to  offer  us  in 
the  solution  of  many  of  our  baffling  questions. 

The  final  suggestion  is  that  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  encourage  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  running  specialized  courses 
at  a  loss  in  order  that  we  may  improve  our 
professional  services.  It  is  important  that  we 
realize  that  the  pre-professional  or  basic 
training  can  be  secured  at  the  local  level  in 
the  state  colleges  and  universities,  and  that 
the  "plus"  special  courses  will  have  to  be 
offered  on  a  regional  basis.  They  are  expen- 
sive, and  for  that  reason,  only  our  most  cap- 
able students  must  be  enrolled  in  the  "plus" 
courses  similar  to  those  being  offered  at  the 
present  time  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  at  Over- 
brook  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  general 
rehabilitation  courses.  We  can  not  afford  to 
discourage  young  people  who  are  receiving 
advanced  professional  preparation  by  inform- 
ing them  that  other  people  with  much  less 
training  have  been  hired. 

We  feel  that  there  are  two  types  of  training 
which  must  be  encouraged.  The  first  is  the 
college  or  university  training  at  graduate 
level  with  properly  qualified  individuals 
selected  to  engage  in  this  type  of  preparation. 


In  the  case  of  blind  students,  we  feel  that 
they  should  really  be  capable  of  entering  the 
courses  without  special  considerations  because 
they  are  blind.  We  cannot  ask  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  lower  their  standards  for 
these  people.  By  this  method  we  exploit  them 
rather  than  educate  them.  The  other  type  of 
training  we  feel  should  be  of  a  short  intensive 
workshop  type,  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  in 
length.  Such  courses  might  well  serve  as  re- 
fresher training  and  might  have  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  person  who  wishes  to  work 
on  one  or  two  specializations.  This  type  of 
training  should  be  a  source  of  help  to  those 
people  who  entered  the  field  before  standards 
were  raised,  and  for  that  reason  might  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  college 
or  university.  There  might  be  a  chance  for 
some  actual  training  for  some  of  the  non-* 
professional  workers  who  need  to  feel  that 
the  work  which  they  are  doing  for  an  agency 
is  just  as  important  as  that  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  professionally  trained  person.  This 
training  could  be  offered  on  a  college  or  uni- 
versity campus,  or  if  its  basic  purpose  is  to 
develop  various  skills,  it  might  be  offered  at 
a  properly  geared  agency  and  there  might  be 
extension  credit  arrangements  with  some 
college.  These  short-term  courses  should 
never  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  courses. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  we  cannot 
begin  too  early  to  encourage  outstanding 
people  to  enter  courses  which  will  lead  to  the 
profession  in  work  with  the  blind  which  they 
hope  to  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  interest  or 
encourage  a  student  with  a  background  in 
music  or  literature  to  enter  the  fields  of  home 
teaching,  social  work,  or  vocational  counsel- 
ing. These  students  do  not  have  the  proper 
pre-requisite  training  for  the  graduate  prep- 
aration. If  we  truly  believe  in  the  potentiali- 
ties and  the  rewards  of  work  with  the  adult 
blind,  why  can't  we  sell  that  idea  to  the 
right  kind  of  young  people  who,  when 
trained  at  the  professional  level,  will  be  a 
definite  asset  to  an  agency? 

It  is  amazing  how  many  young  people,  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  are  visually  handi- 
capped consider  the  possibility  of  enter- 
ing professional  services  in  work  with  the 
adult  blind  simply  because  they  feel  that 
this  is  their  only  job  opportunity.  This  ad- 
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justment  to  a  second  or  third  choice  of  a 
career  is  certainly  not  fair  to  the  bUnd  stu- 
dent. It  is  with  this  ambitious  student  who 
is  forced  to  take  up  a  calHng  which  he  did 
not  choose  that  we  are  most  sympathetic.  If 
he  chooses  work  with  the  adult  blind  as  a 
career  and  if  he  has  the  capability  and  the 
aptitude  for  it,  by  all  means,  that  is  what  we 
want  for  him.  If,  however,  he  does  not  really 
desire  this  type  of  service  as  his  life's  work  he 
is  not  doing  himself  any  good  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  person  for  the  agency. 
This  thinking  applies  also  to  those  people 
who  are  not  visually  handicapped. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  training  which  we  can 


receive,  if  we  really  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
challenging  service  of  work  with  the  adult 
blind,  we  have  no  moral  right  to  be  there. 
We  recommend  it  heartily  as  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  challenging  professional  service  we 
know  for  the  right  people. 

The  "know  how"  which  we  leave  with  you 
is  a  form  of  advice  which  we  hope  can  be- 
come a  technique  that  will  have  a  priority 
over  all  other  techniques:  It  dictates  that  we 
screen  our  future  personnel  carefully;  that  we 
sell  the  idea  to  the  right  people,  both  blind 
and  seeing;  and  that  we  make  sure  that  these 
people  receive  the  proper  training  before 
they  are  asked  to  offer  a  given  service. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  AIMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

JAMES  A.  MARTIN,  M.A.E. 
Instructor  Vocational  Guidance,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
topic  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  is 
one  that  has  been  of  concern  to  many  people 
for  many  years.  The  literature  on  vocational 
guidance  is  diverse  and  the  approaches  are 
varied  also.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  discuss  the 
principles  and  aims  of  vocational  guidance, 
we  must  first  reach  some  community  of  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  it  is.  This  in  itself  is 
a  task  of  tremendous  proportions  so  if  you 
will  humor  me  for  a  few  minutes,  let  us  think 
of  vocational  guidance  as  it  is  defined  by  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association — 
"Vocational  Guidance  is  the  process  of  assist- 
ing the  individual  to  choose  an  occupation, 
prepare  for  it,  enter  upon  and  progress  in  it. 
It  is  concerned  primarily  with  helping  indi- 
viduals make  decisions  and  choices  involved 
in  planning  a  future  and  building  a  career — 
decisions  and  choices  necessary  in  effecting 
satisfactory  vocational   adjustment." 

In  order  to  do  this  job,  it  seems  to  me, 
either  of  two  distinct  approaches  may  be  em- 
ployed— counselling  or  advisement.  Either  of 
these  of  necessity  requires  an  appraisal  or 
assessment  of  the  fitness  of  the  individual  and 
that  he  be  apprised  of  this  evaluation  in  us- 
able occupational  terms.  Consideration  must 
be  given  to  a  number  of  factors  of  a  general 
sort  but  which  in  eacli  case  have  rather  spe- 
cific bearing  on  the  final  determination.  Dr. 
George  E.  Myres,  in  his  book  "Principles  and 


Techniques  of  Vocational  Guidance"  has 
made  a  distinction  which  will  adequately  dis- 
tinguish between  advisement  and  counselling 
— Advisement  may  be  said  to  be  "seeing 
through  Johnny  and  seeing  Johnny  through" 
while  counselling  is  "helping  Johnny  to  see 
through  himself  and  see  himself  through." 
The  latter  is  guidance  at  its  best  and  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  aim  of  all  guidance. 

In  the  definition  we  are  using  there  are 
four  steps  or  phases  mentioned.  Let  us  look 
lor  a  minute  or  two  at  each  of  these.  The 
first  step  is  that  of  helping  an  individual 
choose  an  occupation.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  know  something  of  the  individual  and 
the  immediate  question  is  how  may  the  nec- 
essary knowledge  be  acquired?  The  pat  and 
ready  answer  is  through  psychological  testing 
and  here  it  seems  to  me  is  where  a  good  many 
vocational  guidance  people  go  off  the  deep 
end.  Much  useful  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  test  scores  but  a  guidance  coun- 
selor and  service  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  limitations  as  well  as  the  scope  of  test 
scores.  Their  misuse  is  wide  spread  and  not 
at  all  uncommon.  Many  school  people  have 
been  condemned  for  their  use  of  psycho- 
logical tests  as  tlie  sole  criterion  for  promo- 
tion and  many  a  counselor  assigns  meaning 
to  a  test  score  that  its  author  never  dreamed 
it  might  have.  One  vocational  counselor — 
that   at   least  was   his  job    title — of  my  ac- 
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quaintance  stated  publicly  that  he  obtained 
measures  of  aptitude  from  the  Kuder  Pref- 
erence Record,  an  inventory  of  vocational  in- 
terest. Through  some  divine  inspiration  the 
same  counselor  obtained  an  intelligence  quo- 
tient from  a  sixteen  minute  educational 
achievement  test.  This  sort  of  thing  occurs 
daily  and  lives  are  directed  by  measures  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  I  am  certain  that  you 
know  it  but  let  me  say  anyway  that  the  psy- 
chological test  has  not  yet  been  devised  which 
furnishes  an  absolute  measure  of  anything. 
Their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
far  the  best  objective  means  of  deriving  cer- 
tain indices,  that  we  have  available  in  voca- 
tional guidance. 

Testing  in  the  vocational  guidance  process 
is  a  valuable  part  of  the  total  when  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  learning  something 
about  the  intelligence;  interests,  personality 
and  specific  aptitudes  of  an  individual  and 
helping  that  individual  recognize  the  place 
of  this  information  in  his  over  all  planning. 
The  information  obtained  by  tests  should  be 
given  to  the  individual  in  an  objective  mean- 
ingful way  which  permits  him  to  understand 
the  implications  of  these  data  in  relation  to 
his  occupational  preferences.  This  calls  for 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  of  the 
demands  and  requirements  of  many  occupa- 
tions and  unfortunately  many  vocational 
guidance  counselors  are  woefully  weak  here. 
Many  counselors  are  ignorant  of  sources  of 
current  occupational  information  and  too 
lazy  to  use  what  they  know  of  or  have  at 
hand.  Too  many  counselors  are  content  to 
mutter — hmm  this  looks  good  and  that  looks 
good — but  they  have  little  or  no  information 
concerning  preparation  for  or  opportunities 
for  entry  into  the  field  that  looks  so  good. 

The  second  step  or  phase  in  vocational 
guidance  concerns  preparing  for  the  chosen 
occupation.  A  realistic  statement  of  the  re- 
quired training  program  should  be  made 
available  to  the  individual  with  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  necessity  of  those  portions 
which  to  him  appear  to  be  illogical  or  un- 
reasonable. An  alarmingly  high  number  of 
present  day  university  students  are  under- 
going pre-professional  training  of  a  distaste- 
ful sort  in  preparation  for  an  occupational 
choice  made  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  and 
incomplete   information   concerning   training 


requirements  of  the  occupation.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  of  a  good  many  people  in  training 
of  other  sorts  than  the  kind  to  be  had  at 
universities  and  is  probably  true  of  people 
who  have  and  who  have  not  undergone  for- 
mal vocational  guidance. 

As  any  number  of  people  have  pointed  out 
and  as  we  are  all  aware  the  vocational  guid- 
ance service  is  incomplete  without  a  place- 
ment service  to  assist  those  who  have  chosen 
and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
occupation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
placement  is  the  responsibility  of  the  educa- 
tional system  at  whatever  level  the  individual 
finds  it  necesary  to  leave  school  for  entry  into 
some  gainful  occupation.  Others  feel  that  a 
central  agency  such  as  the  federal-state  em- 
ployment service  could  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned.  It  is  of  course  a  con- 
cern of  the  vocational  counselor,  the  school  or 
other  training  agency,  the  employers  and  the 
federal-state  agency.  The  vocational  coun- 
selor, and  this  is  a  statement  of  fact  rather 
than  a  rationalization  of  a  weakness,  is  fre- 
quently pretty  busy  in  his  specialized  part  of 
this  jDrocess  and  also  frequently  does  not 
know  of  specific  job  openings.  The  various 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  make  an 
effort  at  placement,  tho  in  many  instances  it 
could  hardly  be  called  effective.  Placement  to 
best  serve  all  of  the  people  involved  and  the 
community  should  be  the  result  of  close  co- 
operation of  the  vocational  guidance  coun- 
selor, the  school,  the  employment  agency  or 
service  and  the  employer. 

This  matter  of  placement  calls  for  further 
consideration  of  some  information  which 
should  have  been  developed  and  considered 
earlier,  but  not  with  particular  reference  to 
the  specific  job.  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to 
be  physiological  considerations  while  others 
could  be  better  designated  as  psychological. 
Under  the  heading  of  physiological  factors 
such  things  as  sex,  physique,  age  and  race 
now  assume  genuine  importance  and  require 
more  than  cursory  consideration.  Physical 
demands  analyses  and  opportunities  for  sex- 
ual and  racial  groups  must  be  thoroughly 
evaluated.  Psychological  factors  may  include 
such  considerations  as,  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, is  security,  both  economic  and 
social  security  are  important  to  worker,  of- 
fered and  is  there  real  satisfaction  in  doing 
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the  job?  If  all  of  these  conditions  are  met  in 
a  way  that  indicates  successful  placement 
then  we  come  to  the  final  step  in  our  defini- 
tion. 

Progress  in  ones  chosen  occupation  is  every 
workers  dream.  1  o  the  vocational  guidance 
counselor  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  his 
clients  is  extremely  valuable.  To  gather  in- 
formation of  this  progress  requires  a  follow- 
up  service  and  it  is  here  that  the  majority  of 
vocational  guidance  services  are  weakest.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  values  of 
a  follow-up  service  is  that  opportunities  for 
further  adjustment  counselling  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  or  agency  best 
qualified  to  provide  it.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  the  follow-up  if  any  is  made  in  order 
that  a  statistical  analysis  of  case  load  can  be 
prepared  and  buried  in  a  file.  Some  follow- 
ups  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving future  assistance  counselors  may  give 


future  clients  in  one  of  the  first  three  phases 
of  our  guidance  process  and  some  follow-ups 
are  made  because  it  is  felt  that  one  should  be 
able  to  say  we  have  a  follow-up  service.  The 
question  of  who  is  responsible  for  the  follow- 
up  is  one  to  which  I  have  no  answer.  The  ed- 
ucational system  certainly  is  overburdened 
now — the  vocational  guidance  service  has  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  new  clients  upper- 
most in  its  consideration,  the  placement 
agency  is  being  pushed  to  make  new  referrals 
and  the  employer  must  be  concerned  with 
immediate  production  or  sales.  I  do  know 
that  the  follow-up  can't  be  left  to  the  client. 
This  then  is  in  brief  all  there  is  to  voca- 
tional guidance.  If  we  help  the  individual  to 
find  the  job  that  he  is  eager  to  do,  happy  do- 
ing and  in  which  he  furnishes  a  useful  serv- 
ice to  others,  we  have  helped  Johnny  to  see 
through  himself  and  to  see  himself  through. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FINIS  E.  DAVIS 
Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


In  accepting  this  topic  I  was  asked  to  bring 
out  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these 
programs  and  to  point  up  any  shortcomings 
not  only  in  the  schools  but  on  the  part  of 
adult  workers  and  adult  agencies  to  whom 
the  school  must  turn  over  its  charges  upon 
graduation.  To  me,  this  is  about  the  broadest 
subject  that  could  be  assigned,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  I  do  not  have  the  ability  to  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling  in  its  broadest  sense. 
The  field  of  guidance  may  be  divided  into 
several  interrelated  areas  such  as  personal, 
educational,  religious,  recreational,  social,  vo- 
cational, but  in  order  to  be  complete,  any 
guidance  program  must  cover  each  of  these 
phases.  Therefore,  this  topic  concerns  the 
blind  from  early  childhood  throughout  the 
employment  span  of  life. 

I  value  most  highly  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  this  group  a  subject  in  which  I 
know  that  all  of  you  have  a  paramount  in- 
terest. I  feel,  however,  there  are  others  far 
better  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  to 
treat  this  important  topic.  Assuming  that  we 
accept  the  premise  that  schools  for  the  blind 


turn  over  their  graduates  to  rehabilitation  or 
adult  agencies  for  employment,  I  should  like 
to  establish  the  fact  that  these  adult  agencies 
must  have  a  great  deal  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  educational  programs  in  the 
schools.  Likewise,  the  schools  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  placement  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  jobs  after  they  leave  school  commen- 
surate with  their  capabilities.  A  blind  man  or 
woman  who  is  employed  commensurate  with 
his  capabilities,  returning  to  him  a  wage  that 
enables  him  to  live  on  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  is  a  credit  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
the  school  from  which  he  graduated  and  to 
the  agency  responsible  for  his  placement. 
Until  such  time  as  all  schools  and  adult  agen- 
cies will  join  in  a  cooperative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  education  and  rehabilitation, 
there  will  not  be  a  really  efficient  program 
established.  A  cooperative  program  of  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  presents  certain 
problems,  none  of  which  seem  beyond  solu- 
tion if  the  schools  and  the  rehabilitation 
agencies  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
functions  of  each  whereby  education  will  be 
developed  so   that  it  will  dovetail  into  the 
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rehabilitation  program  when  the  two  meet. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  both  groups. 

In  a  report  of  a  committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  to  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1941,  A.  W.  Cowgill 
stated  that  no  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  had  a  vocational 
guidance  program  in  1936,  although  seven 
schools  had  made  a  beginning.  Another  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  in  1941  with  replies  re- 
ceived from  forty  residential  schools  indicated 
that  15  claimed  to  have  vocational  guidance 
programs.  Of  these,  at  least  nine  could  be  said 
to  have  programs  measurably  approaching 
what  the  committee  regarded  as  essential.  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  make  a  recent  sur- 
vey to  ascertain  whether  any  substantial  prog- 
ress had  been  made.  A  questionnaire  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  this  spring.  Re- 
plies received  from  42  residential  schools  indi- 
cate 31  schools  have  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams, n  schools  reported  they  did  not  have 
vocational  guidance  programs  as  such,  but 
the  students  were  given  guidance  by  the  sup- 
erintendent and  staff  members.  Twenty-five 
of  the  school  programs  are  carried  on  by  the 
school  staff,  11  have  part-time  counselors, 
while  three  have  full-time  directors.  An  adult 
agency  carries  on  the  vocational  guidance 
program  in  one  school.  Thirty-six  of  the 
forty-two  schools  returning  the  questionnaire 
cooperate  with  vocational  rehabilitation  or 
other  adult  agency  in  their  state.  Four  schools 
do  not  cooperate,  and  two  did  not  reply  to 
this  question. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  on  the  basis  of  the 
replies  received  a  seemingly  renewed  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  schools  to 
straightforwardly  recognize  the  problems  in- 
herent in  blindness  and  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  present  educational  programs  to  de- 
velop pupils  into  well-rounded  individuals 
capable  of  taking  their  place  in  a  sighted 
world. 

Some  superintendents  of  schools  not  only 
returned  the  questionnaire  but  took  sufficient 
time  to  write  rather  lengthy  explanations  of 
their  newly  organized  overall  educational 
program.  A  few  schools  mentioned  the  em- 
ployment of  a  psychologist  on  a  part-time 
basis   to   better   meet   the  mental   and  emo- 


tional requirements  of  some  children.  There 
is  a  definite  trend  toward  a  broader  type  of 
educational  program,  with  a  great  deal  more 
emphasis  being  placed  on  practical  details  of 
everyday  living,  with  the  ultimate  goal  to  be 
well-rounded  educational  programs  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  pupil.  This 

means  that  pupils  should  not  be  expected  to 
fit  into  a  mould,  neither  should  they  be  ex- 
pected to  fit  into  a  mould  in  the  placement 
program.  (More  about  this  later.)  The  recent 
trends  in  education,  if  developed,  should  do 
much  to  eliminate  many  of  the  weaknesses  of 
former  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind  as  seen 
by  adult  agency  personnel  such  as:  poor 
social  adjustment,  poor  travel  skill,  bad  eat- 
ing habits,  poor  posture,  poor  grooming,  lack 
of  social  experience,  unwillingness  to  take 
suggestions,  unrealistic  attitude  in  approach 
to  job  and  life  situations,  and  many  others. 

The  questionnaire  forms  also  indicated  a 
great  variety  and  diversity  in  the  guidance 
programs  carried  on  in  the  schools,  some  hav- 
ing well  defined  programs  under  trained 
guidance  counselors,  while  others  have  very 
little  guidance  in  their  school  program,  be- 
cause they  have  insufficient  personnel  to  carry 
on  such  a  program.  Here  again  is  a  noticeable 
trend  toward  establishing  close  cooperation 
with  rehabilitation  agencies  and  making  use 
of  guidance  techniques  and  personnel  avail- 
able through  these  agencies. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  where  I  feel  it 
would  be  well  to  suggest  a  cooperative  plan 
of  education  and  rehabilitation.  This  sug- 
gested plan  is  based  on  my  own  personal 
opinion  as  a  result  of  my  experience  in  edu- 
cation and  work  for  the  blind,  the  trend  ob- 
served in  replies  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  schools,  and  interviews  with  leaders  in 
rehabilitation. 

It  seems  a  logical  division  of  responsibility 
would  be  that  the  schools  provide  such  train- 
ing and  counseling  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  good  academic  education,  with  effective 
hand  training  to  develop  manual  dexterity 
and  proper  habits  of  work  together  with  a 
specified  amount  of  pre-vocational  training. 
The  schools  should  include  as  a  part  of  their 
function  necessary  training  and  counseling  to 
adjust  the  individual  socially,  and  correct  as 
far  as  possible,  those  objectionable  habits  and 
mannerisms   frequently   observed  in   persons 
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who  have  been  blind  since  early  childhood. 
It  is  also  an  important  function  of  the  school 
to  develop  in  the  students  a  proper  attitude 
toward  their  blindness  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  society  has  been 
developed  for  the  sighted.  If  they  expect  to 
succeed,  they  must  adjust  themselves  to  a 
sighted  world  rather  than  expect  society  to 
adjust  to  them. 

During  the  entire  general  educational  pro- 
gram, the  schools  should  accumulate  as  much 
information  as  possible  concerning  each  stu- 
dent. This  would  include  his  social  history, 
behavior,  habits,  records  of  performance,  in- 
terests, eye  reports,  physical  condition,  psy- 
chological tests,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  rehabilitation  service  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  adjusting  the  individual 
into  employment  and  later  follow-up  service, 
I  feel  that  it  should  be  the  function  of  re- 
habilitation to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
vocational  counseling.  The  counselor  must 
have  complete  cooperation  from  the  school 
staff  and  superintendent.  He  should  have 
access  to  all  the  school  records  and  the  most 
complete  information  that  the  school  can  as- 
semble in  assisting  the  individual  in  choosing 
an  occupation.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
the  Educational  and  rehabilitation  programs 
meet  at  age  14  rather  than  16  with  students 
and  not  later  than  the  junior  year  in  high 
school. 

An  understanding  cooperative  program  of 
this  kind  should  do  much  to  aid  the  well- 
trained  vocational  counselor  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  to  analyze  the  clients 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities,  and  so  pre- 
pare and  adjust  him  into  a  job  for  which  he 
is  capable.  This  procedure  should  encourage 
placements  made  on  the  basis  of  the  client's 
qualifications  and  interests  rather  than 
merely  placing  him  on  a  job  and  would 
greatly  widen  the  range  of  employment  op- 
portunities. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  just  a  few  com- 


ments   concerning   vocational    rehabilitation: 

1.  The  rehabilitation  service  should  strive 
constantly  to  broaden  the  field  of  occupations 
and  place  special  emphasis  on  the  quality  of 
the  overall  program,  so  when  a  blind  person 
comes  into  the  program,  he  will  get  expert 
counseling  and  receive  all  services  he  may 
require  to  fit  into  employment  commensurate 
with  his  abilities  and  not  be  placed  in  just 
any  job. 

2.  Strive  to  reduce  failures  in  employment 
due  to  client  being  employed  before  being 
ready  for  employment.  Adjustment  centers 
should  be  in  position  to  meet  all  problems  of 
special  adjustment  services  necessary  before 
placement  is  made. 

3.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  does  not  have 
adequate  personnel  to  carry  the  tremendous 
case  load  it  has.  This  means  that  it  takes  too 
long  for  them  to  get  around  and  the  clients 
lose  confidence  in  the  agency.  Steps  should  be 
taken  to  strengthen  this  weakness  through  in- 
creased appropriations  if  necessary. 

4.  I  do  not  believe  the  blind  placement 
agent  alone  is  adequate  to  survey  all  plants. 
I  fully  realize  the  blind  man  trained  to  make 
plant  surveys  is  fine  and  he  can  do  many 
things  the  sighted  man  cannot  do,  but  I  have 
a  feeling  employers  do  not  tell  or  show,  him 
all,  and  in  many  instances,  he  is  unable  to 
detect  the  omissions.  Perhaps  a  sighted  per- 
son working  in  cooperation  with  a  blind 
placement  agent  as  a  team  would  open  up 
many  more  job  opportunities. 

I  realize  there  are  many  details  for  efficient 
operation  lacking  in  the  plan  just  mentioned, 
but  I  do  hope  enough  has  been  said  that  we 
may  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of 
cooperative  planning  between  schools  and 
agencies.  Such  cooperation  must  be  based  on 
a  well  integrated  plan  of  guidance  under- 
stood by  both  the  agencies  and  the  schools. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  both  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  during  the  past  five 
years.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  BLIND  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 

WORK  WITH  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

*  HARRY  J.  SPAR 
Director  of  Rehabilitation,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  16,  New  York 


Vocational  guidance  has  been  defined  as 
"the  process  of  assisting  the  individual  to 
choose  an  occupation,  prepare  for  it,  enter 
upon  and  progress  in  it."f 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  element  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  of  school  age  which  is  more 
important  to  their  mental  and  emotional 
health  in  adult  life.  There  is,  perhaps,  too, 
no  element  in  their  education  which  is  as 
much  dependent  for  its  success  upon  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  with  that  of  the  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind. 

Despite  these  facts,  co-ordination  of  voca- 
tional guidance  work  in  schools  for  the  blind 
with  vocational  guidance  work  in  agencies  for 
the  adult  blind  is  almost  non-existent. 

Schools  for  the  blind  have  had  to  strive  so 
hard  to  achieve  and  to  maintain  high  aca- 
demic standards  and  to  achieve  and  main- 
tiain  public  recognition  of  these  standards 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  develop  the 
academic  aspects  of  the  schools'  curricula  at 
the  expense  of  their  less  scholastic  aspects. 
Although  school  administrators  have  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  vocational  training 
and  vocational  guidance,  vocational  training 
has  had  to  fit  into  the  academic  pattern  of 
the  schools  and  vocational  guidance  has  been 
largely  colored  by  the  schools'  strong  aca- 
demic emphasis.  This  has  served  to  reduce 
the  practicality  of  both  the  training  and  the 
guidance  and,  in  so  doing,  to  minimize  their 
value. 

At  the  same  time,  until  recent  years,  agen- 
cies for  the  adult  blind  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively craft  and  industrial  workshops.  The 
predominant  concern  of  the  agencies  was — 
and,  unfortunately,  to  a  large  extent,  still  is 
— production  of  saleable  products.  There  has 
been  a  wide  divergence  between  the  profes- 
sional  backgrounds   and   work   objectives   of 
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the  staffs  of  agencies  for  the  blind  and  those 
of  the  staffs  of  the  schools  for  the  blind.  This 
fact  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  professional 
personnel  of  the  schools  and  the  supervisory 
and  administrative  personnel  of  the  agencies 
to  achieve  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
and  to  develop  common  objectives  in  their 
work. 

The  recent  development  of  professional 
services  in  agencies  for  the  blind — medical 
services,  social  services,  vocational  guidance 
services,  etc. — is  adding  to  the  staffs  of  the 
agencies  increasing  numbers  of  persons  whose 
basic  education  is  similar  to  that  of  the  staffs 
of  schools  for  the  blind.  This  development, 
too,  is  providing  the  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  workshops  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  with  increasing  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  professional  rehabilitative 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  pre- 
occupation with  the  need  to  maintain  the 
country's  industrial  production  on  a  high 
level  has  engendered  a  respect  for  industrial 
employment  which  undoubtedly  has  broad- 
ened the  perspective  of  teachers  and  other 
professional  personnel  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  These  conditions  should  be  conducive 
to  the  emergence  of  a  common  basis  of  think- 
ing among  workers  for  the  blind  of  school 
age  and  workers  for  the  adult  blind  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  produce  a  new  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  vocational  training  and  guid- 
ance of  the  young  blind. 

Some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  at- 
tempted to  cope  with  the  lack  of  co-ordi- 
nation between  their  vocational  training  and 
guidance  programs  and  those  of  the  agencies 
for  the  adult  blind  by  establishing  their  own 
placement  and  follow-up  services.  These 
services,  however,  have  been  circumscribed  by 
a  number  of  conditions  which  are  inherent  in 
the  school  situation: 

Placement  of  the  blind  in  fully  competitive 
employment,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  cannot 
be  conducted  on  a  seasonal  basis.  A  spurt  of 
effort  following  the  end  of  the  school  semes- 
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ter  cannot  be  effective.  Ground  work  for  such 
effort  must  be  carried  on  on  a  continuous  and 
year-round  basis  and  the  employment  op- 
portunities which  develop  from  it  must  be 
taken  advantage  of  as  they  develop  and  not 
be  allowed  to  wither  on  the  vine  until  the 
end  of  the  school  semester  produces  its  crop 
of  candidates  for  employment.  Further,  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  blind  which 
are  developed  in  regular  business  and  in- 
dustry can  only  be  used  to  best  advantage  if 
there  is  available  a  number  of  candidates  for 
such  employment  with  diversified  back- 
grounds, abilities,  and  interests.  The  small, 
fairly  homogeneous  groups  of  blind  persons 
who  leave  a  school  for  the  blind  at  the  end 
of  a  semester  can  seldom  contain  the  diver- 
sity of  abilities  and  interests  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  use  of  employment  opportunities 
in  a  way  that  will  assure  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory matching  of  jobs  and  workers. 

The  offering  by  the  schools  for  the  blind 
of  placement  and  follow-up  services  to  all  of 
its  alumni  might,  at  first  consideration,  seem 
to  provide  a  way  of  circumventing  the  limita- 
tion indicated  in  the  foregoing.  However,  in 
actual  practise,  it  has  not  been  found  to  be 
entirely  feasible.  After  an  alumnus  has  been 
away  from  his  school  for  several  years,  he  has 
so  matured  or  has  been  changed  so  much  by 
his  experience  as  an  adult  that  he  is  no 
longer  truly  known  by  the  school  and  the 
school  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  work  with 
him  effectively.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  the 
alumni  of  most  schools  for  the  blind,  gen- 
erally, live  outside  the  area  in  which  the 
schools'  placement  and  follow-up  services  can 
function  effectively  and  these  alumni  must 
turn  for  help  to  the  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  field  serv- 
ices for  the  adult  blind  which  are  carried  on 
by  schools  for  the  blind  often  duplicate  field 
services  of  agencies  for  the  adult  blind  and, 
thus,  serve  to  confuse  rather  than  to  improve 
the  situation  for  the  adult  blind  generally.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  also  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  alumni  of  schools 
for  the  blind  will  be  unable  to  engage  in 
fully  competitive  employment  and,  if  these 
alumni  are  to  be  served,  the  special  work- 
shops and  other  special  employment  pro- 
grams  of   agencies   for   the   adult   blind  will 


have  to  be  utilized.  Special  employment  pro- 
grams for  the  adult  blind  which  have  been 
operated  by  schools  for  the  blind  have  proved 
repeatedly  to  be  inadequate,  duplicatory  and 
a  retarding  influence  on  the  progress  of  re- 
habilitation work  for  the  adult  blind  in  their 
communities. 

Assisting  the  pupil  to  choose  an  occupation 
and  assisting  him  to  prepare  for  it  are  the 
two  steps  in  the  vocational  guidance  process 
with  which  the  school  is  directly  concerned. 
These  two  steps  are  generally  carried  forward 
simultaneously  and  should  be  fully  integrated 
under  a  single  direction  for  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. 

Vocational  guidance  too  frequently  is 
thought  to  begin  and  end  with  vocational 
counseling.  Thus,  the  vocational  counselor  is 
mistakenly  expected  to  be  an  individual  who, 
like  a  legal  counselor,  plans  the  courses  of 
action  and  largely  makes  the  decisions  best 
calculated  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
persons  he  serves.  However,  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  is  seldom  made  consciously  and 
deliberately. 

One  generally  chooses  his  occupation  grad- 
ually and  inexorably  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
terplay of  a  great  many  factors.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  which  are  subject 
to  reasonably  accurate  appraisal  and  some 
control  are:  one's  actual  ability,  one's  esti- 
mate of  his  ability — it  should  be  noted  that 
these  two  factors  are  not  identical  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  vocational 
counselor  to  help  each  person  he  serves  to 
make  them  as  nearly  identical  as  possible — 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  training  which 
one  receives,  one's  occupational  interests,  and 
one's  knowledge  of  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  to  him.  Another  function 
of  the  vocational  counselor  is  to  help  each 
person  he  serves  to  achieve  as  close  an  iden- 
tity as  possible  between  his  knowledge  of  the 
employment  opportunities  available  to  him 
and  the  employment  opportunities  which  are 
actually  within  his  reach. 

It  should  be  primary  functions  of  any 
course  of  training  not  only  to  provide  the 
persons  receiving  the  training  with  specific 
skills  and  abilities  but  to  contribute  to  the 
raising  of  all  their  abilities  to  the  level  of 
their  individual  capacities  and  to  help  to  de- 
velop  occupational   interests   consistent  with 
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their  capacities  and  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities within  their  reach.  In  order  to  do 
this,  all  courses  of  training  should  be  planned 
so  that  emphasis  will  be  given  to  principles 
governing  safe  practises  at  work  and  to  prin- 
ciples governing  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  work  which  will  result  in  a  maximum 
of  time  and  motion  economy.  Also,  careful  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  training  is  conducted.  The  atti- 
tudes of  instructors  toward  work  and  their 
points  of  view  concerning  it  usually  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  attitudes  and  occu- 
pational interests  of  the  persons  under  in- 
struction. In  schools  for  the  blind,  particu- 
larly, it  is  important  that  the  attitudes  and 
points  of  view  of  instructors  should  be  broad, 
tolerant,  and  sufficiently  flexible  to  readily 
accommodate  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 
While  great  pride  in  a  particular  trade  or 
craft,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  and  even 
some  accompanying  disdain  for  work  which 
is  less  skilled  than  that  in  which  instruction  is 
being  offered,  might  be  helpful  in  trade 
schools  where  enrolment  in  a  particular 
course  of  training  suggests  that  the  trainees 
will  pursue  the  trade  or  craft  for  which  they 
are  being  trained,  such  an  attitude  in  any 
course  of  training  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
where  the  pupils  are  less  homogeneous  in 
their  abilities,  their  backgrounds,  and  the 
employment  opportunities  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  them  than  are  the  pupils  of  a  trade 
school,  can  develop  unrealistic  interests  in 
some  of  the  pupils  and  can  result  in  serious 
feelings  of  inferiority  in  others. 

Since  vocational  guidance  in  schools  for  the 
blind  is  so  strongly  influenced  by  the  voca- 
tional training  they  offer,  the  content  and 
conduct  of  vocational  training  courses  in  the 
schools  should  be  the  responsibility  of  their 
vocational  guidance  directors.  Their  voca- 
tional guidance  directors,  too,  should  have  an 
important  voice  in  determining  the  content 
and  conduct  of  the  quasi-academic  courses  in 
the  schools'  curricula  which  have  a  strong  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  vocational  adjustment 
ability  of  the  pupils.  General  Science,  Current 
Events,  Commercial  Law,  and  similar  courses 
might  fall  within  the  category  under  this 
heading.  In  addition,  it  might  also  include  a 
number  of  courses  which  are  generally  classi- 
fied under  the  heading  of  vocational  training 


— such  as  Auto  Mechanics,  a  course  which  af- 
fords a  type  of  training  which,  as  a  specialty, 
can  promise  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  only  under  highly  exceptional 
circumstances  but  which  can  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  acceptance  of  blind  workers  in 
almost  any  work  situation  and,  indeed,  in  al- 
most any  social  situation.  A  blind  person's 
ability  to  discuss  intelligently  the  type  of  re- 
pairs that  may  be  needed  in  his  family's  auto- 
mobile, refrigerator,  or  automatic  heating 
system,  or  who  can  make  some  adjustments 
and  repairs  himself  can  often  earn  for  him- 
self far  more  respect  and  acceptance  by  his 
co-workers  and  his  neighbors  than  he  can  ac- 
quire through  a  whole  wall  full  of  scholastic 
certificates  and  degrees.  Ability  to  exchange 
ideas  intelligently  on  current  events,  to  ex- 
press a  layman's  opinion  on  legal  obligations 
and  rights,  etc.,  can  similarly  serve  to  gain 
for  him  the  degree  of  respect  and  acceptance 
essential  to  his  vocational  and  social  adjust- 
ment. 

The  vocational  guidance  director  should 
be  responsible  for  the  selection,  administra- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  all  psychometric 
tests  used  by  the  school.  He  should  teach  a 
course  in  occupational  information  which 
should  be  designed  to  include — in  addition 
to  the  information  on  occupational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  blind  which  is 
usually  included  in  such  a  course — informa- 
tion on  the  significance  of  psychometric  test- 
ing, on  special  educational  and  vocational  ad- 
justment problems  growing  out  of  blindness, 
on  the  benefits  to  be  sought  from  vocational 
training,  on  the  services  of  agencies  for  the 
adult  blind  available  in  the  area  served  by 
the  school,  and  on  all  types  of  information 
which  might  serve  the  pupils  as  a  foundation 
for  effective  individualized  vocational  coun- 
seling. Vocational  counseling  in  the  school 
should  be  the  responsibility  solely  of  the  vo- 
cational guidance  director  and,  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  occupational  information  and 
all  vocational  advice  given  to  individual 
pupils  by  teachers  or  personnel  of  the  school 
should  be  cleared  with  the  vocational  guid- 
ance director. 

In  order  for  the  vocational  guidance  direc- 
tor of  a  school  for  the  blind  to  acquire  and 
maintain  the  information  and  the  perspective 
essential    to   realistic    counseling,   it   will    be 
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necessary  for  him  to  work  very  closely  with 
the  agencies  offering  services  to  the  adult 
blind  in  the  area  served  by  the  school.  He 
should  maintain  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  facilities  and  programs  of  these 
agencies  and  with  the  problems  which  they 
encounter  in  conducting  their  employment 
services.  His  schedule  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  him  to  go  into  the  field  to 
visit  the  agencies  frequently,  to  meet  with  the 
personnel  away  from  the  school,  and  to  ac- 
company them  as  often  as  may  be  feasible  on 
home  visits,  and  on  visits  to  places  of  actual 
or  potential  employment  of  the  blind,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  lose  sight  of  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  the  blind  of 
the  community  live  and  work. 

The  drive  to  achieve  perfection  which  is 
engendered  by  academic  discipline  is  a  con- 
dition which  often  seriously  impairs  the  em- 
ployability  of  blind  persons  who  must  seek 
their  employment  in  any  type  of  production 
work.  Many  blind  persons  who  have  attended 
schools  for  the  blind  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
promise their  perfectionists'  objective  with  a 
quantitative  objective  of  mass  production. 
They  set  their  standards  as  to  quality  of 
work  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  their  ability 
to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  to 
make  their  employment  practicable  and  the 
remuneration  for  their  work  worthwhile.  It 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  vocational  training  courses  in  schools 
for  the  blind  to  temper  the  drive  toward  per- 
fection which  the  pupils  acquire  through 
their  academic  training  with  a  consciousness 
of  time  and  motion  economy  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  produce  an  acceptable  quality  of 
work  at  the  greatest  speed  with  which  they 
are  capable  of  working. 

In  the  main,  vocational  training  in  schools 
for  the  blind  is  governed  by  the  same  objec- 
tives of  perfect  quality  as  govern  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics,  languages  and  other  ac- 
ademic courses.  The  inability  of  schools  for 
the  blind  to  dispose  economically  of  large 
quantities  of  finished  goods  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  offer  training  in  produc- 
tion-type employment  in  the  schools,  the  type 
of  employment  which  affords  the  most  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  blind  of 
average  and  below-average  ability  and  the 
blind  of  superior  ability  who,  for  one  reason 


or  another,  are  unable  to  acquire  training  for 
specialized  or  professional  employment.  This 
inability  of  schools  for  the  blind,  together 
with  their  common  practise  of  disposing  of 
the  materials  produced  in  the  vocational 
training  courses  through  expositions  and  sales 
for  the  parents  and  friends  of  their  pupils, 
tends  to  place  more  emphasis  in  the  voca- 
tional training  courses  on  trying  to  produce 
a  perfectly-made  item  than  on  the  best  work 
methods  to  be  followed  in  producing  the 
item.  This  is  a  tendency  which  must  be  mod- 
erated if  the  vocational  training  in  schools  for 
the  blind  is  to  acquire  more  practical  value. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  this  moderation 
could  be  achieved  if,  first,  the  vocational 
training  instructors  were  to  be  drawn  from 
or  were  to  be  expected  to  acquire  training  in 
the  field  of  industrial  engineering  and,  sec- 
ond, if  the  schools  were  to  work  out  some 
method  of  economically  disposing  of  large 
quantities  of  materials  produced  in  their  vo- 
cational training  courses  so  that  training  un- 
der production  conditions  could  become 
feasible. 

One  of  the  common  practises  of  schools 
for  the  blind  which  results  in  a  great  deal  of 
unsound  vocational  guidance  is  the  using  of 
successfully  employed  alumni  as  vocational 
guidance  counselors.  The  theory  underlying 
this  practise  must  be  that  a  blind  person  who 
has  been  successful  in  solving  his  own  voca- 
tional problems  should  be  in  a  position  to 
advise  other  blind  persons  how  to  solve  their 
vocational  problems.  Unfortunately,  this  the- 
ory fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  voca- 
tional guidance  is  a  specialty  and  that  the 
rendering  of  sound  vocational  guidance  serv- 
ices requires  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  data 
which  is  of  a  confidential  nature  and  which 
requires  for  its  proper  interpretation  and  ef- 
fective use  special  knowledge  and  specialized 
training. 

Vocational  counseling,  like  almost  any  serv- 
ice that  involves  the  giving  of  advice,  holds 
a  strong  fascination  for  many  laymen.  The 
vocational  counseling  offered  to  pupils  of 
schools  for  the  blind  by  alumni  who  are  not 
trained  to  render  this  service  possibly  holds 
some  benefit  for  the  egos  of  the  alumni  but 
it  is  a  benefit  which  exacts  a  cost  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pupils  which  should  make  it 
prohibitive.  A  common  weakness  of  this  sort 
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of  lay  counseling  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  alumnus  to  try  to  fashion  the  pupil 
after  his  own  image.  This  is  a  prerogative  ex- 
ercised by  the  deity  and  one  that  should  be 
reserved  for  the  deity  alone.  It  has  resulted, 
perhaps,  in  more  misguided  aspirations  and 
disappointments  than  any  other  practise  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Any  of  us  who  have  at- 
tended schools  for  the  blind  and  who  can 
look  back  over  the  past  twenty  years  or  so  of 
this  practise  can  see  the  high  correlation  be- 
tween the  employment  interests  of  the  blind 
persons  who  have  left  the  school  during  vari- 
ous periods  and  the  occupation  of  the  various 
members  of  the  alumni  who  happened  to  be 
in  a  dominant  position  during  these  periods. 
The  unfortunate  aftermath  of  such  a  corre- 
lation is  seen  in  the  large  number  of  blind 
persons  who  have  invested  effort,  time,  and, 
sometimes,  money,  in  training  for  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  were  not  equipped  and 
who  have  either  remained  permanently  un- 
employed or  have  wasted  large  portions  of 
their  lives  striving  for  what  was  unattainable 
to  them  and  eventually,  disillusioned  and 
dispirited,  accepting  employment  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared  psychologically  nor 
trained  to  perform  efficiently. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  results  of  un- 
sound vocational  guidance  in  schools  for  the 
blind  is  seen  in  the  large  number  of  grad- 
uates of  the  schools  who  undertake  courses  of 
higher  education  without  having  the  mental 
capacity  or  the  emotional  maturity  to  use 
such  education  to  good  purpose.  It  is  under- 
standable that  many  of  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  whose  own  educational  backgrounds 
serve  to  make  them  view  higher  education  as 
extremely  desirable  in  itself  and  who  are  not 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  some  of  the  extra 


educational  demands  that  must  be  met  by 
blind  persons  who  are  to  use  higher  educa- 
tion to  advantage,  should  feel  that  their  more 
conscientious  pupils  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
from  college  and  university  studies.  Conse- 
quently, they  encourage  many  of  their  pupils 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  many  long,  anxiety- 
ridden  years  of  hard  work  which  lack  sound 
planning  and  realistic  objectives  and  which 
end  with  a  sense  of  futility  and  bitterness  or, 
at  best,  with  employment  on  a  level  so  much 
higher  than  they  are  equipped  to  cope  with 
that  they  struggle  along  performing  their 
work  barely  above  minimum  requirements  at 
a  cost  to  themselves  in  effort  and  anxiety  that 
make  the  rewards  for  their  work  small  in 
comparison  to  what  it  exacts  from  them. 

There  seems  to  be  little  purpose  in  re- 
capitulating further  the  weaknesses  in  the 
vocational  guidance  services  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Many  of  us  here  who  work  with  the 
adult  blind  see  only  too  frequently  the  effects 
of  these  weaknesses.  The  criticism  of  the 
schools  which  has  been  suggested  by  these 
remarks  has  not  intended  to  imply  that  voca- 
tional guidance  services  for  the  adult  blind 
generally  are  much  better  than  those  for  the 
blind  of  school  age.  Let  us  who  are  working 
with  the  adult  blind  and  our  colleagues  who 
are  working  with  the  young  blind  examine 
our  work  objectively  and  honestly  and  let 
each  of  us  strive  to  put  our  own  house  In 
order  and  to  do  what  may  seem  necessary 
to  achieve  the  co-ordination  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion programs  of  the  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind  with  the  educational  programs  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  that  is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  services  of  maximum  effec- 
tiveness for  all  of  the  blind. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


*  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 


Introduction 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
again  take  advantage  of  the  traditional  spot 
made  available  at  each  Convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  to  present  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


As  you  know  these  reports  are  designed  to 
provide  the  Association  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
major  events  of  the  period  since  the  last 
Convention,  and  possibly  suggest  future 
plans. 

Before  entering  into  a  statement  of  specific 
activities,  it  is  our  belief  that  you  should  hear 
an   explanation   of   certain   general   philoso- 
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phies.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  your 
speaker  has  been  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Foundation  for  just  two  years.  It  may 
have  appeared  to  many  of  you  that  the  new 
Director  was,  in  some  instances,  moving  too 
fast  in  some  areas  of  administration  and  serv- 
ice alterations,  and  to  others  of  you,  it  may 
have  seemed  that  we  have  moved  at  an  ex- 
asperatingly  slow  pace  in  certain  other  areas. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  continued  cap- 
able leadership  of  the  Foundation's  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  gradually  increasing  flow 
of  suggestions  and  advice  from  many  of  you, 
virtually  everything  that  has  been  done  at 
and  to  the  Foundation  in  the  past  two  years 
has  been  a  part  of  a  deliberate  and  organized 
plan.  This  plan  has  only  one  fundamental 
objective — to  make  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  a  truly  national  and  truly 
professional  agency  in  all  phases  of  research, 
and  one  that  disseminates  the  findings  of  that 
research  to  any  and  every  agency  or  indi- 
vidual working  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
As  has  been  stated  before,  the  facilities  of  the 
Foundation — both  money  and  staff — will  con- 
tinue to  be  used,  not  for  the  glory  of  the 
Foundation  itself,  but  for  service  to  and  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  regardless  of  where  they 
are. 

Board  of  Trustees 

Now  to  specific  items.  We  should  report 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion now  stands  at  its  full  strength  of  25 
members.  This  is  the  result  of  the  addition 
of  four  new  Trustees  earlier  this  month  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members.  They  are: 
Dr.  Deane  W.  Malott,  President  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  II,  Officer  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York  City;  and  the  incum- 
bent presidents  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

This  action  by  the  Members  of  the  Foun- 
dation of  electing  the  presidents  of  the  two 
Associations — the  A.A.I. B.  and  the  A.A.W.B. 
— is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  a  plan  to 
modernize  the  procedure  for  the  election  of 
Trustees  to  the  Board  of  the  Foundation  by 
the  several  categories  of  Professional  Mem- 
bers. It  is  planned  that  the  revision  of  the 
Jaylaws    and    membership    structure    will    be 


concluded   before    the   end   of   this   calender 
year. 

Committee  on  Statistics 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  reactivation 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
Blindness.  As  you  know,  this  Committee 
originally  was  formed  about  20  years  ago  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Its  work  was  considerable  and  the 
contribution  which  it  made  was  and  still  is  of 
great  significance  in  social  and  medical  plan- 
ning. Of  late  years  the  full  Committee  was 
relatively  inactive  while  staff  members  of  the 
two  agencies  continued  to  attend  to  its  ad- 
ministrative routines.  The  Foundation  and 
the  National  Society,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Secretary  &  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  ap- 
pointed a  reorganized  Committee  which  had 
its  first  meeting  on  June  20,  just  a  week 
ago.  Its  organizational  session  resulted  in  the 
preliminary  planning  for  demonstration  sur- 
veys which  will  begin  within  a  very  few 
months,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  before  much 
longer  after  that,  a  new  body  of  knowledge 
about  the  incidence  of  l)lindness  will  be  set 
up.  The  Committee  members  are:  Dr.  Ralph 
G.  Hurlin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sec- 
retary &  Assistant  Treasurer,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Trygve 
Gunderson,  Head  of  Department  of  Ophthal- 
mology, Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Executive 
Eye  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, New  York  City;  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Pfeiffer, 
Ophthalmological  Consultant,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City;  Miss  Anne  E.  Geddes,  Chief,  Division  of 
Statistics  and  Analysis,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Administration 
FSA,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Rice, 
Medical  Director,  PHS,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington  25,  D.  C;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Retiring  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts;  and,  Dr.  Marta  Fraenkel, 
Director,  Medical  Statistics  &  Records  Service, 
Department  of  Hospitals,  New  York  City.  Ex 
officio  members  are  Dr.  Franklin  Foote,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  and  Miss  Edith  Kerby,  Asso- 
ciate for  Statistics  and  Analysis,  both  of  the 
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National  Society  staff,  and  myself  and  Miss 
Kathern  Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  of  the 
Foundation  staff. 

Special,  Technical  and  Manufacturing 
Services 

A.  Technical  Research  and  Development 

In  general,  the  technical  research  staff  and 
specialists,  with  cooperating  institutions,  have 
continued  to  explore  improved  techniques  of 
sound  recording,  improved  methods  for  the 
reproduction  of  braille  literature,  special  de- 
vices to  assist  deaf-blind  persons  to  overcome 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  communication,  and  a 
variety  of  other  special  aids,  tools  and  games. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  has  called  for  a  plan 
to  expand  the  Foundation's  direct  and  in- 
direct activity  in  the  field  of  technical  re- 
search and  development,  and  it  is  believed 
that  significant  announcements  in  this  field 
will  be  made  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 

B.  Sales  of  Appliances 

The  sale  of  appliances  and  other  items, 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  Foundation, 
or  adapted  in  our  departments,  or  simply 
made  available  from  commercial  firms  at 
non-profit  prices,  has  continued  the  expan- 
sion which  we  have  noted  for  a  number  of 
years.  More  and  more  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  individuals  have  learned  of  the  special 
advantages  of  this  type  of  service,  and  the 
demand  for  all  types  of  appliances  is  taxing 
the  time  and  energies  of  the  personnel  de- 
voted to  this  work.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  continued  to  authorize  the  Executive 
Director  to  exclude  from  the  cost  of  special 
aids  and  appliances,  other  than  Talking  Book 
records,  the  salaries  of  the  personnel.  It  may 
be  expected,  however,  that  cost  studies  may 
result  in  slightly  increased  prices  in  the  near 
future  which  must  be  made  against  such 
items. 

C.  Manufacturing 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  executive  staff 
continue  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better 
balance  of  activities  through  the  reduction 
of  manufacturing  programs  wherever  and 
whenever  there  is  evidence  that  such  manu- 
facturing is  not  essential.  In  this  instance, 
we  mean  by  "essential"  that  the  articles  under 
consideration  must  be  of  considerable  impor- 


tance to  a  relatively  large  number  of  persons 
and  not  available  readily  or  adequately  from 
private  commercial  sources  or  other  special- 
ized agencies  for  the  blind.  Of  specific  interest 
in  this  study  is  the  possibility  that  the  Foun- 
dation may  discontinue,  in  the  next  few 
months,  the  manufacture  of  its  own  models 
of  Talking  Book  reproducers. 

D.  Braille  Writers 

We  are  informed  by  officials  of  Howe  Press 
of  Perkins  Institutions  that  the  new  Perkins 
Brailler — the  development  of  which  was  as- 
sisted financially  and  otherwise  by  the  Foun- 
dation— is  under  production  and  that  by 
gradual  and  consistent  monthly  shipments  the 
approximately  2,000  orders  for  these  ma- 
chines on  the  waiting  list  will  be  filled.  The 
Foundation  agrees  with  Howe  Press  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  observe  the  prior 
right  of  purchasers  as  they  appear  on  the 
waiting  list  and  we  also  caution  new  pur- 
chasers that  it  will  be  some  months  before 
orders  can  be  filled. 

Professional  Services 

This  report  of  the  Professional  Services  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  cov- 
ers the  time  between  June  1,  1950  and  June 
1,  1951.  It  reflects  the  administrative  reorgan- 
izational  procedures  of  the  Foundation  after 
18  months  of  application.  In  the  Professional 
Services  these  reorganizational  procedures 
have  resulted  in  a  coordinated  and  cohesive 
program — a  program  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  field  and  based  on  the  interpretation  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Foundation's  func- 
tion not  only  as  a  national  agency  but  also 
as  an  agency  supplementary  to  tax-supported 
programs  in  behalf  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  country. 

A.  Participation  in  National  Conferences 

More  and  more  the  Foundation  is  giving 
emphasis  to  its  role  as  a  national  agency  and 
is,  of  necessity,  giving  priority  to  those  na- 
tional conferences  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  our  work  can  be  not  only  extended  but 
also  enriched.  Foundation  staff  members  at- 
tended many  national  conferences  during  the 
year,  but  the  following  are  the  ones  in  which 
the  staff  actually  participated  either  as  prin- 
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cipal  speakers,  sectional  speakers,  or  members 
of  important  committees: 

1.  National  Braille  Mathematics  Commit- 
tee Meeting 

2.  National  Deaf-Blind  Committee  Meet- 
ing 

3.  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind 

4.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

5.  Midcentury    White    House    Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth 

6.  American    Association    of   Workers    for 
the  Blind 

7.  Blinded   Veterans   Association   Conven- 
tion 

8.  National      Rehabilitation      Association 
Conference  on  Legislation 

9.  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 

10.  National  Rehabilitation  Association 

11.  Canadian      National      Association      of 
Home  Teachers 

12.  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion 

13.  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

14.  International    Council   for   Exceptional 
Children 

B.  Participation  in  State  Conferences 
During  the  past  year  the  Foundation  re- 
ceived many  requests  to  have  staff  members 
participate  in  state  conferences  of  various 
kinds.  With  the  limitations  imposed  by  time 
and  by  the  small  number  of  available  staff,  it 
was  possible  to  send  Foundation  participants 
to  only  a  limited  number  of  conferences  held 
in  the  following  states:  Connecticut,  North 
Carolina,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, California,  New  Mexico,  Kentucky, 
Utah,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

C.  Field  Work 

Upon  official  invitations  from  local  and/or 
state  agencies  and  institutions  serving  the 
blind,  the  Foundation  gave  consultative  field 
service  in  twelve  states.  Since  there  is  some 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  quite 
right  to  list  the  agencies  publicly,  I  will  re- 
frain from  detailing  this  section  of  the  re- 
port to  include  the  specific  recipients  of  con- 
sultative service.  As  you  know,  any  survey  re- 
port which  the  Foundation  submits  is  the 
confidential    property   of    the    authorities   in 


charge  of  the  agency  or  agencies  who  origin- 
ally requested  Foundation  advice. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  national  overview  of 
the  current  work  being  done  in  behalf  of  the 
preschool  blind  child,  the  Foundation  initi- 
ated an  extensive  field  trip  for  one  of  its  Con- 
sultants in  Education.  This  Consultant  ob- 
served the  types  of  program  which  are  being 
carried  on  by  various  agencies  and  schools 
throughout  the  nation.  Eighteen  separate 
programs  were  observed  in  almost  as  many 
states.  This  on-the-spot  observation  now 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Foundation  to  direct 
its  national  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  preschool 
blind  child  much  more  efficiently  and  accu- 
rately and  on  a  regional-planning  basis. 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  deaf -blind,  the 
Consultant  in  charge  has  done  much  inten- 
sive field  work  during  the  past  year.  Most  of 
this  field  work  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Foundation  in  carrying  through  its  long- 
range  plan  of  sending  its  Considtant  to  every 
state  in  the  nation  to  assist  local  workers  in 
their  direct  contacts  with  their  local  citizens 
who  happen  to  be  both  deaf  and  blind.  The 
following  states  have  been  covered  by  this 
type  of  field  work  during  the  past  year: 
North  Carolina,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mon- 
tana, California,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  This  makes  a 
total  of  36  states,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  have  received  this  kind  of  field  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  deaf-blind  persons  since  the 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  were  established 
in  January  of  1946. 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  war-blinded, 
the  Consultant  in  charge  has  continued  to 
serve  as  Consultant  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  in  developing  its 
program  for  war-blinded  personnel.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict,  this  service 
was  revitalized  so  that  now  Foundation  serv- 
ices to  the  Korean  war-blinded  are  carried  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  services  to 
those  l^linded  in  World  War  II.  Through  the 
cooperative  j^lanning  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense,  the  United  States 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association,  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  Foundation  Consul- 
tant visited  the  six  military  hospitals  in 
which    the    majority    of    the    Korean    war- 
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blinded  are  receiving  definitive  medical  treat- 
ment. This  trip  was  made  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  implementing  an  objective  stated 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  and  held 
by  all  four  organizations  listed  above — that 
of  sending  the  war-blinded  to  one  central 
hospital  where  they  can  receive  the  best 
medical  and  rehabilitation  care  our  country 
can  give.  As  of  today,  this  objective  is  being 
realized  in  behalf  of  the  approximately  forty 
men  who  have  been  blinded  thus  far  in  the 
Korean  conflict. 

D.  Special  Institutes  and  Work  Sessions 

From  February  18  through  February  23  of 
this  year  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  conducted  and  partially  sub- 
sidized an  intensive  and  important  national 
conference  on  Adjustment  Centers  for  the 
Adult  Blind.  This  conference  was  held  at 
Mitchell,  Indiana.  Participants  were  a  se- 
lected group  of  persons  with  experience  in 
this  type  of  work.  The  conference  results 
have  been  published  jointly  by  the  two  spon- 
soring agencies  and  are  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Similarly,  from  April  12  through  April  16, 
1951  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
conducted  and  partially  subsidized  a  National 
Work  Session  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  preschool  blind  child.  This  Work  Session 
was  held  at  the  Foundation  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  Participants  were  a  selected 
group  of  educators,  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, ophthalmologists,  medical  social  work- 
ers, etc. — all  of  whom  had  had  experience  in 
this  type  of  work.  The  results  of  this  Work 
Session  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Founda- 
tion and  made  available  to  the  field. 

Among  national  institutes  planned  for  the 
immediate  future  that  should  be  mentioned 
here  is  a  fact-finding  and  recommending  con- 
clave on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
braille  and  Talking  Book  literature.  The 
conference,  planned  for  sometime  in  Novem- 
ber, will  be  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Library  of  Congress,  with  the 
assistance  as  needed  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 

E.  College,    University,   and   Summer  School 
Activity 
In    accordance    with    its    planning    on    a 


regional  basis,  the  Foundation  has  made  def- 
inite and  specific  contacts  with  several  col- 
leges and  universities  in  various  sections  of 
the  nation  in  order  to  explore  and  evaluate 
the  potential  for  initiating  educational 
courses  in  the  coming  years.  The  personnel 
in  charge  of  special  education  at  these  various 
institutions  of  higher  learning  have  been  in- 
terested in  discussing  the  standards  which  the 
Foundation  suggests  be  established  and  main- 
tained in  special  training  courses  for  teachers 
and  workers  with  the  blind.  They  are  en- 
couraged by  the  Foundation's  desire  to  re- 
gionalize its  support  in  these  educational  en- 
deavors and  the  Foundation,  in  turn,  is  en- 
couraged by  this  kind  of  positive  reaction  to 
its  future  planning. 

During  the  summer  of  1950  the  Foundation 
sponsored  the  following  special  summer 
schools: 

1.  Courses  for  workers  with  the  adult  blind 
— University  of  Michigan 

2.  Courses  in  education  of  the  deaf-blind — 
Michigan  State  Normal  School  (in  co- 
operation with  Perkins  Institution) 

3.  Special  courses  for  Negro  teachers  of  the 
young  blind — Hampton  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia 

4.  Special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  young 
blind — University  of  Wisconsin 

1951  registration  for  these  same  courses  was 
completed  early  in  June  and  the  Foundation 
staff  have  already  left  to  take  up  their  re- 
spective  teaching  duties  for  the  summer. 

F.  Scholarships 

The  full  quota  of  regular,  special,  and 
summer  school  scholarships  was  granted  dur- 
ing the  year  1950-51.  Early  in  1951  the  schol- 
arship procedures  were  revised  and  a  new 
national  scholarship  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, such  appointment  reflecting  the 
Foundation's  plans  to  operate  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  newly  appointed  scholarship  com- 
mittee will  serve  for  three  years  and  it  is 
composed  of  a  member  from  each  of  the 
following  geographic  areas:  the  West  Coast 
— Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew,  Superintendent, 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Van- 
couver, Washington;  the  North  Central  Area 
— Miss  Edith  Cohoe,  Supervisor,  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving   Classes,   Department  of  Special 
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Education,  Detroit,  Michigan;  and,  the  South 
Atlantic  Area — Mr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Super- 
intendent, North  Carolina  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  continues  to  serve  as  the 
fourth  member.  All  applications  for  regular 
scholarships  for  1950-52  have  been  processed 
and  an  announcement  of  the  scholarship 
recipients  was  made  on  June  15. 

G.  Publications 

The  Foundation  has  continued  its  regular 
publication  of  the  following  periodicals: 

1.  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

2.  Touch  and  Go 

3.  Talking  Book  Topics 

4.  Braille  Book  Review 

In  addition,  the  following  books,  monographs, 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  during 
the  past  year  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Foundation  Library: 

1.  8th  Edition  of  the  Directory  of  Activities 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada 

2.  Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counseling 
of  the  Adult  Blind 

3.  Adjustment  Centers  for  the  Blind 

4.  Law  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind 

5.  Doctors'  Dissertations  and  Masters'  The- 
ses on  the  Visually  Handicapped 

6.  Fifty  Years  of  Blind  Authors 

7.  Methods  of  Communication  with  Deaf- 
Blind  People 

8.  A  Study  of  Programs  for  Preschool  Blind 
Children  in  the  United  States 

In  addition,  the  Librarian  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  currently  working  on  a  revised  edition 
of  "Books  About  the  Blind",  the  annotated 
bibliography  whose  first  publication  in  1940 
was  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  ready  for  publication 
by  January  1952. 

H.  The  Foundation's  Washington  Office 

In  January  of  1950  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  activated  an  office  located 
at  15th  and  K  Streets,  N.  W.  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Legislative  Analyst  of  the  staff  of 
the  Foundation  works  out  of  that  office  in 
connection  with  his  duties  which  are  largely 


concentrated  in  the  nation's  Capitol.  Through 
this  Washington  office  the  Foundation  has 
received  monthly  reports  on  legislative  ac- 
tivity concerning  the  blind — reports  which 
have  then  been  sent  to  some  1000  individuals 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  thfoughout  the 
country.  The  Washington  Office  also  serves  as 
a  base  of  operation  for  all  Foundation  per- 
sonnel when  their  specific  duties  take  them 
to  that  city.  As  you  know,  it  has  been  our 
extreme  pleasure  to  make  this  office  at  all 
times  available  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  our  own  staff  member  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  A.A.W.B.  on 
many  occasions. 

I.  Helen  Keller 

Miss  Keller,  in  her  position  as  Counselor  of 
the  Bureau  of  National  and  International 
Relations  for  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  our  foreign  service  affiliate, 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  has 
served  as  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to 
all  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  through- 
out the  year.  The  activities  of  Miss  Keller  are 
many  and  varied  from  day  to  day — all  in 
behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf-blind.  Three  special  activities  are  men- 
tioned here: 

1.  In  October  of  1950  Miss  Keller  dedicated 
the  new  building  to  be  used  in  the 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berke- 
ley, California.  This  event  was  a  notable 
one  for  the  State  of  California  and  was 
another  milestone  in  Miss  Keller's  de- 
voted efforts  in  behalf  of  deaf-blind 
people. 

2.  This  year  Miss  Keller  served  as  a  judge 
in  the  national  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  behalf  of  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

3.  In  February  of  this  year  Miss  Keller  and 
Miss  Thomson  sailed  on  a  four-month 
tour  of  South  Africa.  This  tour  was 
sponsored  by  the  South  African  National 
Council  for  the  Blind,  the  South  African 
Council  for  the  Deaf,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Miss 
Keller  is  a  beloved  universal  citizen,  and 
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the  American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd  you  at  this  time.  He  said,  "It  is  your  Presi- 
is  pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in  making  dent's  custom  to  express  appreciation  on  be- 
it  possible  to  share  her  inspiration  with  half  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  admin- 
our  South  African  neighbors.  istrative,    professional,    mechanical,    clerical, 

and  maintenance  personnel  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  their  loyalty  and  generally  eflBcient 
At   the   time  of   the   Meeting  of  Members       service.  We  do  so  again  at  this  meeting  and 


Conclusion 


of  the  Foundation  in  New  York  City,  Presi-  compliment  them  all  for  an  obvious  esprit  de 

dent  William  Ziegler,  Jr.  presented  much  of  corps.  The  dictionary  defines  this  phrase  as 

the  foregoing  material  to  the  assembly.  His  'enthusiasm,  devotion  and  jealous  regard  for 

concluding  remarks  gave  me  such  a  feeling  the  honor  of  the  group',  and  we  are  happy 

of  pride   in   the  organization  with   which   I  that  the  definition  fits  at  the  American  Foun- 

have  been  associated  such  a  short  time,  that  dation  for  the  Blind." 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  quote  them  to 
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GROUP  A 

BYRON  M.  SMITH,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— It  is  not  good  taste  for  me  to  apologize  for 
the  comments  I  am  about  to  make  but  I 
believe  it  is  only  reasonable  to  tell  you  it 
would  require  more  time  than  I  have  had 
available  to  adequately  brief  the  highlights  of 
our  Group  A  meeting  for  you.  Many  of  you 
have  undoubtedly  heard  comments  about  this 
truly  fine  meeting. 

When  we  were  arranging  for  the  group 
meeting  some  months  ago  we  reviewed  the 
ideas  we  had  received  from  many  of  you 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  de- 
cided we  should  concentrate  our  presentations 
on  two  main  subjects  which  seemed  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  of  you. 

First,  what  is  the  present  day  challenge 
of  the  executive  of  a  progressive  agency 
for  the  blind? 

Second,  what  is  the  employer's  viewpoint 
in  employing  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped workers? 

Every  agency  must  be  concerned  about 
these  two  problems  and  Dr.  Piatt,  Executive 
Director  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  known  to  many  of  you  as  the  Light- 
house, agreed  to  prepare  a  paper  for  you 
dealing  with  problem  ninnber  One. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  formerly  of  Min- 
nesota's Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  for  the 
past  seven  years  personnel  officer  of  the 
Minneapolis  Honeywell  Company,  a  business 
with  a  gross  income  of  over  .|  100,000,000.00 
every  year  and  17,000  employees  on  its  pay- 


roll, agreed  to  prepare  a  paper  dealing  with 
problem  number  Two. 

Their  papers  appear  elsewhere  in  these 
Proceedings. 

On  the  platform  with  the  two  speakers  we 
had  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Morgret,  Assistant  Manager  of  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  R.  E.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  Mr.  Carl  Olson,  Manager  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  These 
men  are  all  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  took 
part  in  answering  some  of  the  questions 
which  were  asked  after  the  presentation  of  the 
papers  by  Dr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Johnson.  Out  of 
the  discussion  came  the  request  that  next  year 
Group  A  have  as  part  of  its  program  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raising 
money  to  carry  out  a  suitable  program  for 
the  blind. 

In  conclusion  it  can  briefly  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Carl  Olson  of  the  New  York  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  was  elected  to  be  chair- 
man of  Group  A  for  the  next  two  years.  Mr. 
Alfred  Severson,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
secretary  for  Group  A  for  the  coming  two 
years  and  Byron  M.  Smith  was  nominated 
(and  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Board) 
to  represent  Group  A  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  to  serve  until  1953. 
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GROUP  B 

MRS.  MADELINE  P.  McCRARY,  Secretary 
Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Group  B,  composed  of  Rehabilitation  Spe- 
cialists, placement  agents  and  field  officers  for 
the  Blind  met  on  Monday,  June  25,  1951. 
Two  rather  neglected  phases  of  rehabilitation 
were  discussed — Home  Industry  and  Rural 
Blind. 

Julia  Lawson,  of  Austin,  Texas,  presented 
a  paper  on  "The  Importance  of  Home  Indus- 
try to  Rehabilitation."  The  problems  of  The 
Rural  Blind  were  discussed  by  George  Owens, 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Young,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida, 
spoke  of  the  preparation  essential  before  a 
blind  person  was  placed  in  employment.  The 


second  half  of  meeting  was  given  to  Industrial 
placements.  Mr.  M.  I.  Tynan  made  some 
interesting  and  constructive  remarks  on  "The 
Development  and  Expansions  of  Employment 
Opportunities."  Bob  McKnight  discussed 
"Employer  Attitudes."  Post  placement  sup- 
ervision was  discussed  by  Chas.  B.  Grider,  of 
Alabama. 

All  these  papers  appear  elsewhere. 

At  the  business  session,  John  B.  Raithel,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  elected  chairman, 
and  Robert  R.  Moore  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Secretary.  W.  S.  Wood  of  Texas  was  recom- 
mended as  Board  member  for  two  years. 


GROUP  C 

*MARY  ELIZABETH  ROWELL,  Secretary 

Special  Caseworker  with  the  Blind,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 


Group  C  held  its  sectional  meeting  Tuesday 
morning,   June   26th,   in   the   Ocean    Room. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maloney,  Assistant  Director, 
Department  of  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Services,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave 
the  main  address.  She  discussed  "Casework 
with  the  Blind". 

Her  paper  appears  elsewhere. 

Miss  Marie  Busch,  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teachers,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri,  reported  on  the  Handicraft  Supple- 
ment of  the  Home  Teacher,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Braille  by  the  National  Braille 
Press,  and  edited  by  Miss  Rowena  H.  Morse. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  home 
teacher,  and  contains  material  of  interest  to 
them.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  sectional  meet- 
ing during  the  AAWB  convention  in  Boston, 
our  section  appointed  a  standing  committee 
to  work  on  the  project  of  getting  out  a  handi- 
craft supplement  to  the  Home  Teacher.  Miss 
Busch  was  appointed  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  It  was  suggested  that  this 
supplement  be  quarterly,  and  that  each  con- 
ference— eastern,    midwestern,    and    western. 
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be  responsible  for  one  quarterly,  and  the  mid- 
western  conference  was  to  be  responsible  for 
the  first.  In  Salt  Lake  City  last  year,  at  the 
sectional  meeting,  Miss  Busch  reported  that 
the  first  supplement  had  been  published,  and 
it  had  contained  12  pages  of  handicraft  in- 
structions submitted  by  home  teachers  in  her 
conference.  Mr.  lerardi  suggested  the  supple- 
ment be  made  bigger,  up  to  30  pages,  if  the 
group  was  interested.  At  that  time,  the  group 
expressed  great  interest  in  this  project.  This 
year  Miss  Busch  reported  four  quarterlies  had 
been  published,  and  she  thought  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  i^roject  would  be  interested 
in  having  the  group  reaction.  She  submitted 
a  letter  from  Miss  Morse  expressing  an  in- 
terest in  knowing  the  section's  reaction  as 
expressed  at  the  meeting.  She  also  submitted 
a  questionnaire  to  be  published  in  the  next 
quarterly  which  would  indicate  the  workers' 
reaction,  and  the  workers  were  urged  to  fill 
this  out  Avhen  it  was  published.  The  group 
expressed  a  very  hearty  endorsement  of  this 
project. 

The  group  also  informally  discussed  an- 
other experiment.  At  the  sectional  meeting  in 
Salt    Lake    City,    the    possibility    of    home 
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teachers  using  Talking  Book  records  to  help 
with  Braille  instructions  was  discussed.  The 
idea  was  for  the  pupil  to  use  these  recordings 
to  help  correct  or  check  his  reading,  and  the 
pupil  was  to  read  with  his  fingers  while  the 
records  were  played.  While  many,  at  that 
time  thought  only  an  exceptional  pupil  could 
use  this  successfully,  the  group  was  interested 
enough  that  Mr.  Barnett  of  the  American 
Foundation  promised  to  get  his  agency  to 
sponsor  the  project.  This  year  the  group 
wanted  to  know  what  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Barnett  was  not  present  this  time,  but  Miss 
Georgia  Abel  of  the  American  Foundation 
said  they  had  not  made  any  progress  along 
that  line.  However  she  reported  they  were 
experimenting  with  giving  typing  lessons  by 
Talking  Book.  Miss  Helen  McGrath  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  reported  she  had  used  some 
typing  lessons  worked  out  with  Soundscriber 


records,  and  had  had  excellent  results.  She 
suggested  the  possibility  of  home  teachers 
getting  hold  of  some  records  of  this  kind,  and 
thought  these  agencies  would  loan  some  they 
had  in  order  for  the  home  teacher  to  experi- 
ment. If  these  were  successful,  maybe  the 
teachers  could  get  some  of  their  own. 

The  group  expressed  a  keen  interest  in 
having  a  meeting  with  Miss  Annette  Dins- 
more  of  the  American  Foundation  in  order 
to  discuss  problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  Mr.  Alfred  Allen 
to  have  a  room  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  8:00  that  same 
night. 

Our  section  then  had  election  of  oflBcers. 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  S.  Dakota, 
was  elected  the  new  chairman  and  Mrs.  Juliet 
Bindt  of  Sacramento,  California,  was  elected 
secretary. 


GROUP  D 

*JAKE  JACOBSON,  Chairman 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 


The  meeting  of  the  above  group  was  held 
on  Monday  afternoon,  June  25,  1951  in  the 
Daytona  Room.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Jake  Jacobson,  Chairman.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Grover,  Group  D's  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Miss  Helen  Scherer,  Secretary 
of  the  group,  were  presented  to  those  at  the 
meeting. 

After  opening  remarks  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Delbridge  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
State  Manager  of  the  canteen  service  was  then 
introduced  and  gave  a  paper  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  sale  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Delbridge  had 
been  the  executive  director  of  the  Christmas 
tree  sale  held  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  last 
December.  He  spoke  on  its  merits,  its  diffi- 
culties, etc.  Miss  Elizabeth  Locjce  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Association  for  the  Blind  was  called  on 
to  relate  her  experiences  in  regard  to  the 
Christmas  tree  sale  held  in  her  city,  and  she 
reported  great  financial  success. 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber  of  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  and  Mr.  Earl  Barrett 
of  Philadelphia  joined  in  the  discussion  along 
with  Dr.  Claire  Owens  of  Nebraska  and  many 
others  who  attended  the  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  something  about  the  Christ- 
mas tree  sale.  More  points  were  brought  out 
and  the  group  developed  some  very  good 
ideas.  It  was  suggested  that  some  outstanding 
organization  take  an  interest  and  secure  suit- 
able producers  and  possibly  work  out  a  suit- 
able symbol  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  Christmas  tree  sales  for  the  blind. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  year 
Group  D  had  its  best  meeting,  and  that  it 
can  be  of  great  service  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

After  all  discussions  were  concluded,  Jake 
Jacobson  was  re-elected  Chairman  and  Miss 
Helen  Scherer  was  re-elected  Secretary.  Mr. 
C.  D.  Grover  of  Albany,  New  York,  has  two 
more  years  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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GROUP  E 

*  MRS.  LEE  JOHNSTON,  Chairman 
Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


A  panel  discussion  on  Foot  Travel  Tech- 
niques For  The  Blind  was  held  at  the  Group 
E  meeting,  panel  members  being  W.  Harold 
Bleakley,  Associate  Director,  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Frederick 
W.  Ave-Lallement,  Executive  Director,  Co- 
lumbia Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Harold  Richterman,  Sup- 
ervisor of  Vocational  Institute,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bleakley  was  unable  to  be  present.  His 
paper  on  "Where  Are  We  In  Teaching  The 
Blind  To  Travel  Alone",  was  read  by  Mr. 
Burton  Aycock,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Services  to  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Ave-Lallement  traced  the  history  of 
foot  travel  and  the  strides  man  has  made  to 
reduce  its  physical  demands,  such  as  the  auto- 


mobile, airplane  and  streamline  train,  ele- 
vator, escalator,  ramp  and  stairway.  Mr. 
Richterman  gave  a  paper  on  "Some  of  the 
Important  but  Less  Obvious  Values  of  Physi- 
cal Orientation  and  Foot  Travel  for  the 
Blind".  These  papers  appear  in  full  else- 
where. 

The  following  were  elected  to  serve  the 
group  for  the  next  two  years:  Chairman:  H. 
B.  Aycock,  Director,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana;  Secretary:  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Bark- 
hausen.  Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Denver,  Colorado.  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  elected  Board  Member  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  four  years. 
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GROUP  F 


ELIZABETH  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Secretary 
Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


The  meeting  of  Section  F  was  held  Tues- 
day morning,  June  26,  1951,  with  its  Chair- 
man, Mr.  A.  N.  Magill,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  presiding.  It  was  well 
attended  and  four  papers  were  given — two  by 
workers  in  the  United  States  and  two  from 
Canada.  There  was  a  short  business  meeting 
before  the  papers  were  read  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Col.  E.  A.  Baker, 
Director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  was  reelected  to  represent 
Group  F  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  for  a  four  year  term.  J.  Milton  John- 
son, Director  of  Social  Welfare  and  Recrea- 
tion of  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  group  for  a  two  year  term.  Elizabeth  L. 
Hutchinson,  Vice-President  of  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  was  elected  Sec- 
retary for  a  two  year  term. 


The  keynote  of  all  the  papers  was  coordi- 
nation of  work  for  the  blind  as  that  was  the 
keynote  of  the  conference,  and  the  first  paper 
was  given  by  Hulen  Walker,  Legislative 
Analyst  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  his  subject  was  "Possible  Contribu- 
tions of  the  National  Private  Agency  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States". 

Mr.  Philip  Harrison,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  parent  association  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  presented  his 
paper,  "The  Place  for  and  the  Values  of  the 
Private  State  Wide  Organization  for  the 
Blind".  The  third  paper  was  given  by  F.  H. 
Flinn,  Superintendent  of  the  Maritime  Divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  topic 
was  "The  Value  and  Scope  of  a  Single  Private 
Service  Organization  in  Work  for  the  Blind 
in  Canada." 

In  Canada  a  blind  person  turns  to  the 
CNIB   which   means    that    that   organization 
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must  stand  on  its  toes.  To  help  them  to  give 
to  blind  persons  the  best  and  to  counteract 
any  weakness,  there  was  formed  seven  years 
ago,  the  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  in 
cooperation  with  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  and  financed  by  them 
by  mutual  arrangement.  This  set-up  was  ex- 


plained by  Mrs.  Sadie  Brooks  Bending,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  Blind  and  a  vol- 
unteer, in  her  paper  "The  Contributions 
which  Organized  Blind  People  Make  to  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  Canada". 

These  papers  appear  in  full  elsewhere. 


GROUP  G 

EGBERT  N.  PEELER,  Secretary 

Superintendent,  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


An  informal  statement  of  the  previous 
meeting  of  Group  G  in  Utah  in  1950  was 
made  by  the  Secretary.  This  served  to  open 
the  topic  which  was  scheduled  for  discussion 
at  the  current  meeting;  that  is,  "The  Status 
of  Research  in  Schools  for  the  Blind".  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  presented  a  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  containing  sixteen  questions 
which  were  submitted  to  schools  throughout 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Thompson  had  a 
tabulation  of  the  replies  from  the  schools  to 
these  sixteen  questions  and  led  the  discussion 
of  the  group.  Most  of  the  questions  were  re- 


lated to  the  course  of  study  and  problems 
connected  with  the  presentation  of  subject 
matter  to  visually  handicapped  students. 
Some  discussion  was  centered  around  the 
question  of  types  of  research  needed  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  meet  the  needs. 

The  group  elected  Mr.  Leo  J.  Flood  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  as  Chairman  and  Mr. 
D.  W.  Overbeay  of  Vinton,  Iowa,  as  Secretary 
for  the  group  for  the  next  two  years.  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Thompson  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
was  elected  as  board  member  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 


GROUP  H 

HOWARD  M.  LIECHTY,  Chairman 
Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company,  Monsey,  Nevs^  York 


Mrs.  Mildred  Skinner,  Librarian  for  the 
Blind  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Library, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Special  Recording  for 
Student  and  Professional  Needs"  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Hooper,  Braille  Editor  of  The 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  gave  a  paper  on  World 
Braille. 

Both  papers  appear  in  full  elsewhere  in 
these  Proceedings. 

Section  H  also  discussed  problems  of 
printers  and  publishers,  and  a  sub-section 
consisting  of  this  smaller  group  met  in  an 
extra  session  to  consider  some  problems 
which  they  have  in  common,  principally  in 
connection  with  machinery  and  technical 
equipment.  The  section  also  discussed  prob- 


lems of  the  librarians,  including  such  mat- 
ters as  the  distribution  of  talking  book  ma- 
chines and  records  and  of  Braille  books. 

Also,  having  urged  on  the  convention  at 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1950  the  appointment  of  a 
Joint  Braille  Committee  with  equal  repre- 
sentation from  the  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Group  H  was  this  year  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ^N'ork  of  this  Joint  Committee,  and 
this  Joint  Committee  was  requested  to  hear 
the  views  of  any  persons  interested  in  Braille 
and  its  problems,  which  request  was  gra- 
ciously met. 

Group  H  also  urged  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  transmit  by  cablegram  a  message  to 
UNESCO,  currently  meeting  in  Paris,  express- 
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ing  gratification  for  the  progress  made  in  con- 
nection with  World  Braille,  and  urging  that 
funds  be  made  available  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  special  World  Braille  Section. 
This  request  was  given  approval  by  the 
Board  and  a  cablegram  was  sent  to  UNESCO. 
The  Group  elected  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Secre- 
tary   and    Superintendent    of    the    American 


Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  as  its  Board  Member  to  serve  for 
four  years.  It  reelected  as  Chairman  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Liechty  and  as  Secretary,  Mr. 
Nelson  Coon,  of  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  each  to  serve  for  the 
next  two  years. 


GROUP  I 


These  two  papers,  which  appear  elsewhere, 
were  read:  "Something  About  Merchandis- 
ing", by  Mr.  Warren  Foster,  Merchandising 
Division,  Coca  Cola  Company,  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  "Present  Vending  Stand  Programs, 
and  the  Outlook  for  the  Future",  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Tynan,  Chief  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  from  the  Floor. 

Q.  Could  the  operation  of  Vending  Ma- 
chines by  the  Post  Office  employees  for  their 
own  benefit  in  Post  Offices  be  investigated? 
Just  recently,  we  have  had  a  number  of  vend- 
ing machines  in  Post  Offices,  where  we  now 
have  blind  operators.  For  a  long  time,  we 
did  not  have  any  equipment.  Going  back  to 
these  various  stands,  we  had  to  check  with 
the  Post  master  for  approval,  and  would  find 
they  already  had  machines  from  which  the 
Post  Office  employees  got  the  profits.  We 
think  this  should  be  handled  by  the  Vending 
Stand  and  should  be  investigated  and 
stopped.  If  these  machines  are  located  in  the 
swing  rooms,  no  operator  can  go  in  and  serv- 
ice them.  The  machine  is  either  serviced  by 
Coca  Cola  or  by  the  janitor.  The  past  few 
weeks  have  contained  a  number  of  instances 
where  such  operations  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  Post  Offices.  In  each  case, 
they  replied  they  were  acting  in  accord  with 
the  ruling.  If  we  decide  the  best  interest  of 
the  operator  can  be  served  by  calling  a  partic- 
ular situation  to  your  attention,  that  you 
would  accept  that  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  pass  the  in- 
formation to  the  local  authorities.  We  would 
be  as  surprised  as  anyone  if  word  got  to  the 
local  office. 

A.  By   Mr.   Tynan:   If  you   will   write  me 


about  the  situation,  I  will  see  that  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  channels. 

Q.  You  mention  the  Vending  Machine  in 
the  Post  Offices  where  they  have  a  cafeteria, 
that  the  profits  would  accrue  to  the  cafeteria, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  food  to 
the  employees. 

A.  I  assume  that  is  the  reason.  This  would 
also  be  true  of  swing  rooms.  Put  that  ques- 
tion to  us  and  we  will  submit  it  and  see  what 
happens. 

Q.  What  about  Stands  on  grounds  of  Fed- 
eral Housing  Project?  Is  this  not  covered  by 
the  Randolph-Shepperd  Act? 

A.  By  Mr.  Tynan:  Federal  Housing  Proj- 
ects, so  called,  is  a  misnomer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  projects  are  built  by  Federal  Hous- 
ing, then  leased.  There  are  a  few  that  are 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government.  If  you 
can  sell  the  Superintendent  or  person  in 
charge,  then  we  can  cooperate  and  go  along 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  establishing 
Vending  Stands  on  the  Project.  Now  in  ref- 
erence to  the  leased  projects,  they  are  no 
longer  Federal  and  you  have  to  determine 
whether  they  are  Federal  or  leased. 

Q.  In  the  event  the  Superintendent  is 
operating  a  Vending  Machine,  is  there  any 
violation? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  regulation?  Can  we 
get  U.  S.  funds  for  Stand  construction? 

A.  By  Mr.  Tynan:  The  Business  Enterprise 
Program  is  changed  so  that  now  we  can 
match  Federal  Funds  for  a  Stand  in  a  Post 
Office  Building  or  other  Federal  Building 
without  cooling  unit  up  to  $700,  and  where 
you  have  a  cooling  system,  up  to  $800,  and 
then  if  the  Stand  carries  on  food  preparation, 
to  $1,000  and  20%  for  everything  over  for 
outside  Stands,  so  that  we  have  a  good  En- 
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terprise  Program  for  putting  in  an  outside 
Stand.  We  can  match  up  to  $1,200  Federal 
funds. 

Q.  Supose  a  person  wants  to  start  a  small 
general  store.  Would  the  same  arrangements 
exist?  ^ 

A.  By  Mr.  Tynan:  Absolutely.  If  you  have 
a  controlled  Business  Enterprise  plan,  pro- 
vided for  in  your  State,  it  is  applicable.  It 
must  be  under  Control  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

Q.  How  may  we  induce  capable  persons  to 
accept  positions  as  Vending  Stand  Operators? 

A.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk:  May  I  say,  from 
my  experience,  that  if  you  have  to  persuade 
people  to  accept  employment,  then  you  had 
better  let  them  stay  at  home.  Anyone  whom 
you  have  to  persuade  is  going  to  take  a  job 
as  a  favor  to  you.  They  will  not  put  their 
best  into  it.  They  are  always  doing  you  a 
favor.  If  you  are  putting  blind  people  in  busi- 
ness, if  you  are  arranging  for  a  Stand,  and 
you  let  them  think  that  they  are  paying  you, 
that  is  like  putting  a  typist  in  hospital  work 
when  placed  in  a  hospital  or  putting  a  man 
in  the  automobile  business  by  placing  him 
with  General  Motors.  The  psychological 
difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
put  over  the  idea  that  we  are  putting  them  in 
business.  They  are  not  paying  you  for  doing 
them  a  service.  They  may  even  question  your 
service,  as  to  whether  they  are  getting  their 
money's  worth.  A  blind  person  is  given  a  job. 
Whatever  comes  back  to  the  Agency  should 
pay  for  general  costs  in  assuring  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  Until  we  face  that  fact 
squarely,  and  dispel  the  thought  that  they 
are  paying  for  anything,  but  are  receiving 
employment,  as  well  as  income,  we  will  have 
difficulty.  If  you  have  to  sell  a  blind  person 
about  taking  a  job,  as  an  accommodation  to 
you,  you  are  on  shifting  sands.  The  best 
way  to  induce  them  to  want  to  come  in  is  by 
using  the  principle  of  a  good  commercial 
business.  If  you  are  having  difficulty,  it  is 
because  you  are  applying  only  a  percentage 
and  not  the  whole  of  good  methods.  Do  not 
sell  them.  Don't  let  them  take  a  job  on  an 
accommodation  basis. 

A.  (Second)  by  Mr.  Kumpe: 
About  two  years  ago,  we  changed  over  to  a 
salary  plus   basis.   One   reason  was   to  break 
down    the   idea   that   they   were   paying    US. 


Some  locations  produce  better,  and  they  are 
fortunate. 

A.  (Third) 

They  realize  that  they  are  tied  to  the  whole 
program.  We  put  them  on  a  flat  salary  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  bonus  is  offered, 
each  manager  shares  on  a  basis  of  his  an- 
nual salary. 

Q.  Suppose  we  move  an  operator  to  a  dif- 
ferent location  during  the  year. 

A.  Regardless  of  the  location,  it  does  not 
affect  his  salary  or  bonus. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Manual  on  establishing  and 
operating  the  Stand  Program? 

A.  Apparently,  there  is  not. 

After  the  close  of  this  discussion  period,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  ahother  meeting  the 
same  evening  at  8  P.  M. 

Elections  were  held  with  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Board  Member  for  four  years: 

Douglas  Strong,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Chairman  for   two  years: 

William  Hathaway,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Secretary  for  two  years: 

John  J.  Clunk,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Report  of  Second  Discussion  Meeting 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Strong,  Manager  of  Industrial  Cafeteria  and 
Stand  Program,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  some  of  your  products 
manufactured  by  Home  Industries  to  be  sold 
on  Stands. 

A.  Maryland:  Some  Managers  sell  articles 
made  by  themselves. 

A.  Delaware:  Permission  is  granted  in  most 
cases.  (In  both  cases,  the  articles  are  made  by 
the  Managers.) 

A.  Mrs.  Wallace,  Philadelphia:  These 
items  have  a  very  slow  turnover  and  make  a 
poor  Stand  item. 

A.  Mr.  Strong,  Canada:  These  items  are 
poor  sellers.  His  Program  has  discontinued 
all  notion  items. 

A.  Mr.  Cox:  Novelties  go  well  in  hospitals. 
In  Alabama,  they  have  experience  with  oper- 
ators making  articles  at  the  Stands.  They  take 
orders,  but  are  not  stocking  them.  Operators 
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in  Canada  are  permitted  to  sell  the  articles  as 
a  side  line  if  they  wish,  precedes  going  en- 
tirely to  the  Manager.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  customer  did  not  expect  to  find  such 
items  at  the  Vending  Stand.  Another  com- 
ment was  that  we  should  not  make  a  Bazaar 
of  the  Stand. 

A.  Mr.  Evans,  Winnepeg:  The  Managers 
tend  to  exert  sales  pressure  for  their  own 
articles,  which  tends  to  drive  customers  away. 
This  pressure  they  would  not  exert  on  items 
that  they  would  not  even  handle  if  they  were 
not  their  own. 

A.  Mr.  Tynan,  Washington:  Such  mer- 
chandise gives  the  Stand  a  cluttered  appear- 
ance and  uses  display  space  that  was  more 
valuable  for  other  merchandise. 

Q.  Are  you  receiving  competition  from  the 
auxiliaries  in  hospital  Stands? 

A.  By  John  Clunk,  Maryland:  In  some 
cases,  yes.  In  others,  we  find  the  auxiliary  to 
be  most  cooperative,  especially  in  providing 
cart  service,  which  brings  articles  from  the 
Stand  to  the  Wards,  thus  making  them  avail- 
able to  patients,  who  are  confined  to  beds. 

Q.  It  was  mentioned  that  52  times  turn- 
over was  a  good  feature.  Is  this  a  good  and 
set  standard? 

A.  It  was  explained  that  this  was  an  in- 
ventory term,  and  that  the  value  was  not  that 
of  weekly  sales.  Twenty-six  to  thirty  percent- 
age is  a  good  average  turnover.  One  State 
mentioned  that  they  had  a  seventy-five  per- 
cent turnover  on  some  Stands. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  to  get  the 
Operator  to  maintain  adequate  stock? 

A.  (1)  li.  a  Manager  makes  too  great  a 
turn-in  in  the  last  period  to  boost  income, 
some  money  is  given  back  to  the  operator  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  stock.  (2)  The  cure  is 
to  take  the  operator's  schedule  off  of  the  net 
profit  system.  (3)  Set  a  profit  margin  to  be 
maintained.  (4)  We  found  the  salary  system 
was  the  cure. 

Q.  Are  your  Managers  on  a  salary  basis? 

A.  Five  are  on  salary,  six  on  some  form  of 
profit-sharing  system.  One  is  using  both 
methods.  Several  States,  which  have  salary 
systems,  also  offer  bonuses  for  performance. 

Q.  How  is  the  number  of  operators  re- 
quired for  each  Stand  determined?  Is  it  by 
the  volume  of  dollar  sales? 

A.  No.  The  number  of  operators  is  deter- 


mined by  the  required  hours  for  the  Stand 
operation. 

Q.  Who  hires  Assistant  Managers? 

A.  Assistants  are  hired  directly  from  the 
office. 

Q.  How  much  is  paid  to  Assistants? 

A.  Canada — Managers'  salaries  average 
30%,  Assistants  average  20%. 

Q.  In  this  case,  do  the  Managers  make  re- 
ports? 

A.  Canada — Yes. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  get  P.B.A.  to 
certify  Stands  in  public  buildings? 

A.  A  resolution  introduced  will  help. 

Q.  How  are  salaries  determined  on  the 
Stands  in  Canada? 

A.  The  volume  of  business  is  computed 
and  in  addition,  seniority,  responsibility  of 
the  job,  personality  and  efficiency  of  the 
Operator,  prevailing  scale,  the  gross  profit 
achievement,  all  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  discussed  by  the  Staff  of  the  Department. 
Regardless  of  dollar  sales,  except  on  differ- 
ences of  responsibility,  the  salary  is  the  same. 
If  the  responsibility  is  a  little  greater,  slightly 
more  is  paid. 

Q.  When  an  Operator  is  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct, but  is  protected  by  the  Management  of 
the  Plant,  what  is  the  best  policy  to  follow? 
Close  the  Stand,  or  let  the  Operator  do  as 
he  pleases? 

A.  Opinions  were  divided.  Suggestion  by 
Canadian  Representative — Take  your  time. 
Develop  the  confidence  of  the  company,  espe- 
cially in  your  Agency.  When  this  is  done,  you 
can  proceed  to  dicipline  your  Operator.  Sev- 
eral States  agreed  to  this  policy. 

Q.  Is  it  ethical  to  investigate  the  whole- 
salers to  determine  what  the  Operator  is 
buying? 

A.  Certainly.  Suggestion  from  Delaware — 
We  have  an  understanding  with  all  whole- 
salers. No  credit  is  allowed. 

A.  Suggestion  from  Canada:  We  are  our 
own  jobbers. 

A.  Mr.  Rosenberg:  Let  your  wholesalers 
know  that  the  Agency  is  running  the  Stand. 
As  for  difficulties  concerning  the  location,  we 
have  an  agreement  with  the  company  that 
prevents  interference  on  their  part. 

A.  Suggestion  from  Maryland:  To  avoid 
underhand  practices  by  the  Manager  or  the 
wholesaler,  periodically  check  the  gross  profit 
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rating  as  determined  by  extending  invoices. 

A.  Suggestion  by  Virginia:  All  bills  are 
paid  by  the  office.  Operators  buy  on  credit 
only.  Large  orders  are  checked  before  pay- 
ment is  made.  No  payment  is  made  until  the 
bill  is  okayed  by  the  person  receiving  the 
goods. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  on  the  effect  of  sub- 
sidies on  the  growth  of  the  program? 

A.  The  Program  cannot  grow  properly  un- 
less the  proceeds  of  the  Program  pay  all  costs 
of  operation,  including  all  overhead  costs. 
The  Program  cannot  grow  if  a  subsidy  is 
needed  to  meet  operating  expenses.  Average 
cost  is  $100.00  per  month  per  Stand.  This 
is  based  on  Federal  surveys. 

Q.  What  is  a  Supervisor's  case  load? 

A.  One  Supervisor  for  each  ten  or  twelve 
Stands. 

Q.  What  is  considered  a  saturation  point 
for  a  good  job  being  done  as  far  as  establish- 
ing a  Vending  Stand  in  certain  areas? 

A.  Twenty  percent  of  the  employable  blind 
in  a  given  area  have  jobs  on  the  Stands.  This 
is  considered  to  be  maximum  efficiency. 

Q.  Would  like  a  suggestion  on  capitaliza- 
tion methods  in  Canada. 

A.  Regarding  Capitalization — From  Can- 
ada: A  revolving  Fund  is  established  whereby 
each  Stand  is  paid  off  in  ten  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  feasibility  of  a  National 
Central  Purchasing  Organization?  Could  this 
be  used  satisfactorily  in  getting  quantity  dis- 
count? 

A.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Coca  Cola  Company:  Our 
policy  is  to  grant  the  same  price,  regardless 
of  quantities  purchased. 

A.  Canada:  We  buy  directly  from  manu- 
facturers. We  effect  the  saving  in  that  way. 
We  have  our  own  warehouses  and  our  own 
trucks.  Our  cost  is  approximately  3%  for  this 
operation.  We  make  a  market  mark-up  of 
9%,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  6%  on  our  ware- 
housing operation. 

A.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Delaware — Group  buy- 
ing can  be  done  among  several  States  through- 
out the  United  States.  Buying  of  this  type 
would  be  especially  good  on  book  matches, 
etc.  A  suggestion  of  a  Council,  such  as  the 
Midwest  Council,  comprising  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Oiiio,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Great  Lakes  Slates  was  offered.  This 
Council  meets  and  exchanges  ideas  and  ex- 


periences. The  Council  has  a  mailing  list  for 
reports  of  meetings. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  told  of  some  of  his  experi- 
ences with  the  Council  and  invited  other 
States  to  join  his  group. 

Mr.  Strong  pointed  out  that  a  Purchasing 
Group  could  grow  from  such  a  Council  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  Hathaway  invited  Maryland  and  other 
States  to  consider  a  joint  buying  business. 

Q.  What  other  types  of  Business  Enter- 
prises are  being  operated? 

A.  The  Industrial  Cafeteria  Program  is  a 
growing  one.  In  Canada,  there  are  75  In- 
dustrial Cafeterias,  in  Ontario,  employing  90 
blind  persons  and  350  sighted  helpers. 

Q.  How  are  the  salaries  arranged? 

A.  The  Manager  is  a  blind  person  and  re- 
ceives top  pay.  In  a  big  operation,  there  is  a 
sighted  Assistant,  who  is  usually  a  profes- 
sional Dietician.  This  Assistant  and  the  Man- 
ager make  up  a  Managerial  Team. 

Q.  In  this  case,  what  does  the  blind  Man- 
ager do? 

A.  He  does  the  ordering,  the  organizing, 
makes  the  sales  contacts,  operates  part  of  the 
Stand,  handling  dry  items,  greets  customers. 
The  sighted  Assistant  acts  as  a  Foreman. 

Q.  What  preparation  is  given  a  Manager 
for  a  Cafeteria  job? 

A.  Canada:  The  Manager  is  first  trained 
thoroughly  in  a  dry  Stand.  The  second  step  is 
training  in  a  small  Cafeteria,  gradually  mov- 
ing to  larger  operations.  The  third  step  is 
where  the  Manager  is  on  his  own.  He  is  given 
full-time  supervision.  The  responsibility  is 
gradually  shifted  to  him  by  the  training 
Manager. 

Q.  How  is  the  cost  of  these  Cafeterias  met? 

A.  In  our  case,  the  company  pays  for  the 
equipment.  We  supply  only  the  dishes  and 
movable  equipment. 

Q.  If  such  is  the  case,  do  you  not  receive 
interference  from  the  Company? 

A.  No.  The  responsibility  and  standing  are 
clearly  established.  However,  companies  do 
take  a  real  interest  and  give  us  more  co- 
operation than  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  provide  the  space 
rent  free? 

A.  Yes.  Wiien  we  have  under  250  em- 
ployees, the  company  not  only  pays  for  the 
Cafeteria   itself,   but  has  even  made  up   the 
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subsidies.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Clunk,  who  has  had  experience  in  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  that  there  are 
more  potential  jobs  in  industrial  lunch  busi- 
ness than  there  are  blind  people  looking  for 
employment.  The  industrial  lunch  business  is 
the  next  natural  development  of  the  Vending 
Stand  Program.  Other  types  of  enterprises 
were  also  mentioned,  such  as  Dairy  Farming, 
Roadside  Stands,  Home  Laundries,  etc. 

A  representative  from  Virginia  told  of  the 
Canteen  Machine  business  run  by  blind  per- 
sons in  his  State.  This  Agency  has  an  exclu- 


sive contract  with  the  Canteen  Company.  A 
group  of  70  machines  provides  employment 
for  one  man  with  a  sighted  driver.  There  are 
now  1 1  employed  on  1 1  such  groups  in  the 
State.  The  Agency  owns  the  machines,  buys 
them  from  the  manufacturer.  The  Agency 
maintains  two  warehouses  for  distribution  of 
merchandise.  The  Agency  also  secures  all 
locations  in  their  name. 

Q.  Are  there  any  drink  machines? 

A.  No.  All  these  machines  are  for  candy, 
gum,  etc. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  9:35  by  Mr.  Strong. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

*  HERBERT  C.  TRENEER,  Chairman 
Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
all  recognize  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  per 
centage  of  blind  persons  can  compete  and 
earn  a  living  in  the  various  branches  of  music 
and  piano  tuning,  but  I  believe  that  we  all 
agree  that  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  these 
careers  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

In  all  of  the  conferences  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  business  and  industry,  but 
until  a  few  years  ago  very  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  careers  in  profes- 
sional fields,  especially  those  of  music  and 
piano  tuning. 

During  the  1947  A.A.W.B.  conference  a 
group  of  interested  delegates  met  informally 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a 
standing  committee  on  music  within  the 
framework  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  in  order  that 
hundreds  of  blind  musicians  and  piano 
tuners  resident  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  instructors  of  the  blind  in  these 
two  departments  might  assume  a  more  im- 
portant role  than  was  then  practicable  under 
existing  conditions.  The  result  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  adoption  by  those  present  of  a 
resolution  requesting  the  formation  of  the 
above  mentioned  committee,  which  was  later 
endorsed  by  our  board  of  directors,  who, 
under   the   leadership   of   Dr.   Francis   Cum- 
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mings  promptly  proceeded  to  take  the  initial 
steps  essential  to  the  setting  up  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  com- 
mittee with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Wartenberg  was  held  at  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  during  the  spring  of  1948.  At  this 
time  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  include 
among  its  primary  objectives  a  sustained  and 
continuous  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  blind  musicians  and  piano  tuners  through 
every  feasible  channel  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  securing  of  gainful  and  perma- 
nent employment.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
music  committee  several  regional  music  com- 
mittees and  music  clubs  have  been  established 
in  various  geographical  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  whose  aims  and 
objects  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of 
the  parent  group. 

During  the  1948  and  49  A.A.W.B.  con- 
ferences the  Standing  Committee  on  Music 
sponsored  general  meetings  of  interested  dele- 
gates at  which  progress  reports  were  presented 
as  well  as  reports  of  the  activities  of  some 
of  the  regional  committees.  Musical  problems 
presented  at  the  meeting  were  also  dealt  with 
with  a  view  to  assisting  in  their  solution. 
During  the  same  period  and  again  through 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Wartenberg  two  gen- 
eral meetings  were  held  in  the  New  York 
area  which  were  similar  in  character  to  those 
held  during  the  conferences. 
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During  the  1950  A.A.W.B.  conference 
your  Standing  Committee  on  Music  presented 
a  comprehensive  programme  which  included 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  six  papers  deal- 
ing with  various  aspects  of  music  and  piano 
tuning.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  re- 
questing our  board  of  directors  to  permit  the 
Standing  Committee  to  capitalize  on  the  in- 
terest which  had  been  manifested  in  its  ac- 
tivities by  expanding  into  a  music  section  if, 
and  when  a  minimum  of  fifty  members  is 
secured  who  would  logcially  fit  into  a  section 
of  this  category.  This  resolution  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  our  directors,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  before  a  music  section  can 
legally  function  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend 
our  present  constitution  which  will  require 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
members. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  offered  by  Mr. 
Francis  lerardi  your  Standing  Committee  on 
Music  mailed  out  a  form  letter  to  the  various 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  request- 
ing that  they  cooperate  by  furnishing  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  of  successful  blind  mu- 
sicians and  piano  tuners  residing  in  their  in- 
dividual areas  plus  instructors  of  the  blind  in 
these  two  departments.  A  second  letter  ac- 
knowledged the  replies  received  from  the 
various  superintendents,  and  a  third  was 
mailed  out  to  several  hundred  prospects  se- 
cured from  the  lists  of  names  and  addresses 
contained  in  the  replies  mentioned  above. 

In  this  letter  two  basic  reasons  were  given 
in  justification  of  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
posed music  section.  First,  we  would  be  able 
to  hold  our  own  sectional  meetings  and  in  so 
doing  focus  wider  attention  on  these  neglected 
subjects.  Second,  sectional  meetings  concen- 
trated on  music  careers  would  undoubtedly 
attract  the  attendance  of  successful  blind  mu- 
sicians and  tuners  and  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  rest  of  us,  and  those  who  follow  us. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  committee  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  employed  in  radio,  in  theaters,  as 
recording  artists,  as  night  club  entertainers, 
as  teachers  who  conduct  their  own  private 
business  in  their  communities  or  who  teach 
in  schools  or  conservatories,  church  and  con- 
cert organists,  choir  directors,  piano  tuners, 
etc.  The  letter  urged  all  recipients  to  write 


Mr.  Alfred  Allen  enclosing  the  specified  an- 
nual fee  of  five  dollars,  stating  that  they 
wished  to  join  the  A.A.W.B.,  and  request- 
ing that  their  names  be  placed  in  the  music 
section  if  and  when  it  comes  into  existence. 

On  Monday  afternoon  of  the  current  A.A. 
W.B.  conference  your  committee  held  a  pri- 
vate business  meeting  at  which  the  result  of 
our  effort  to  establish  a  music  section  was 
reported  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

During  the  following  morning  your  com- 
mittee again  sponsored  a  meeting  of  inter- 
ested delegates  at  which  the  following  papers 
were  read  and  discussed.  "The  Art  of  Piano 
Tuning,"  by  Sanford  Leppard,  C.N.I.B., 
Toronto,  Ontario.  "How  Fares  the  Blind  Or- 
ganist, and  Why?"  by  Harry  J.  Ditzler,  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico.  "The  Problems  and  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  blind  Music  Teacher  at  a  School 
for  the  Blind,"  by  John  Meldrum,  School  for 
the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  George 
Shearing  of  New  York  who  was  to  have  given 
a  paper  dealing  with  popular  music  was  un- 
able to  be  present  due  to  a  previous  unfore- 
seen commitment  and  expressed  his  sincere 
regret  through  his  agent. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Hooper,  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Braille 
Uniform  Committee  a  discussion  took  place 
relative  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Connie  Anderson's 
new  method  of  publishing  braille  popular 
music  which  was  supplemented  by  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Anderson  answering  sev- 
eral specific  questions  submitted  by  Miss 
Hooper  and  a  further  letter  from  Mr.  Robi- 
taille  of  the  C.N.I.B.,  Quebec  Division, 
complimenting  Mr.  Anderson  on  his  method, 
and  suggesting  a  few  improvements. 

I  regret  to  state  that  as  the  result  of  our 
form  letter  mailed  to  several  hundred  in- 
dividuals plus  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Braille  Musician,  and  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  advocating  a  music  section  Mr.  Allen 
only  received  five  replies.  However  your  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  make  another  effort 
after  having  attempted  to  analyze  the  various 
reasons  that  may  have  partially  accounted  for 
our  failure  in  the  present  instance. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  realize  that  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  attempting  to  per- 
form the  impossible  task.  ^V^e  as  a  committee 
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were  convinced  that  we  had  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  a  music  section  should  become 
an  integral  unit  of  the  A.A.W.B.  before 
we  decided  to  advocate  it,  and  having  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  you  may  rest  assured  that 
we  will  make  sure  that  we  have  still  better 
reasons  for  thinking  that  we  cannot  accom- 
plish it  before  we  relinquish  it.  In  conclusion 


we  shall  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  or 
advice  which  you  may  care  to  offer,  and  any 
active  assistance  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Kindly  address  all  communications  on  this 
subject  to  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto,  2,  Ontario. 
I  thank  you. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GROUP  MEETINGS 


THE  PRESENT-DAY  CHALLENGE  OF  A  MODERN  VOLUNTARY 
AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 
The  New  York  Association  for- the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Aiuay   With  Pessimism! 

However  alarming  the  international  situa- 
tion may  be  now  or  in  the  future,  and  how- 
ever disturbing  we  may  find  the  present 
emergency  economy  with  its  high  costs  and 
increased  taxation,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
leaders  of  work  for  the  blind  to  get  fearful, 
discouraged,  or  to  become  defeatists.  To  be 
sure,  the  fearful  pessimist  can  throw  his  wet 
blanket  of  apprehension  over  tomorrow,  next 
month  and  next  year.  He  can  show  you  how 
the  public  cannot  possibly  continue  to  sup- 
port private  philanthropy;  how  work  for  the 
blind  will  inevitably  be  taken  over  entirely 
by  the  official  agency,  the  State;  how  after  the 
recession  in  Government  orders  that  some  day 
is  sure  to  come  our  workshops  will  be  bank- 
rupt. Everyone  of  us  has  a  fe^v  such  defeatists 
on  his  Board.  Everyone  of  us  must  prepare 
himself  not  only  to  meet  this  counsel  of 
despair  l)ut  to  take  a  strong,  forward-looking, 
confidence-inspiring  position  that  is  sup- 
ported by  facts  and  sound  argument.  If  we, 
the  leaders,  have  not  a  ringing  confidence  in 
the  future  of  our  agencies,  we  had  better 
make  way  for  others. 

American  People  Give 
Let  us  get  some  persjsective  on  the  attitude 


of  the  American  people  on  philanthropic 
giving  and  toward  our  agencies  for  the  blind. 
The  recent  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  by  F.  Bert  Andrews,  entitled 
"Philanthropic  Giving",  reveals  that  in  1948 
the  American  people  (not  the  Government) 
gave  4  billion  dollars  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, which  was  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  per- 
sonal income  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Of 
this  amount,  about  15  per  cent  went  to  the 
health  and  welfare  agencies.  The  John  Price 
Jones  organization  has  reported  that  the  phil- 
anthropic giving  in  8  cities  in  1950  was  10.7 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1949,  with  a  total  of 
$266,495,000  (bequests  added  $133,000,000). 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  esti- 
mates that  .$125,000,000  a  year  are  spent  by 
official  and  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind. 
By  contrast,  according  to  The  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  less 
than  $1,000,000  are  spent  for  research  in  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  less  than  $500,000 
for  prevention  of  blindness  services.  If  these 
figures  are  correct,  it  means  an  average  of 
almost  $500  a  year  for  every  one  of  the  esti- 
mated 270,000  blind  in  the  country,  and  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  this  is  spent  for  research 
and  prevention  services.  Such  expenditures 
are  way  out  of  balance. 
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Number  of  Agencies — Official  and  Voluntary 

The  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  BHnd  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  1950  re- 
ported 5  official  and  62  voluntary  agencies 
on  the  national  level  serving  the  blind.  On 
the  state  level  there  were  48  official  agencies 
in  addition  to  60  residential  schools,  31 
libraries,  41  homes,  and  26  printing  and  pub- 
lishing concerns.  On  a  city,  district,  and  in 
some  cases  state-wide  basis,  there  were  listed 
116  voluntary  agencies.  If  the  98  libraries, 
homes,  and  printing  and  publishing  concerns 
are  added,  the  figure  is  214.  Of  the  112 
workshops  listed  separately,  69  were  dupli- 
cated in  the  volimtary  agency  list.  Of  the  43 
remaining  unduplicated  agencies,  21  were 
voluntary  and  22  official.  Consequently,  the 
total  number  of  voluntary  agencies  is  at  least 
214  plus  21,  or  235,  as  against  perhaps  75 
official  agencies  and  53  schools,  or  a  total  of 
128.  Add  these  together  and  you  have  363. 
These  figures  do  not  include  The  Canadian 
Institute  for  the  Blind  with  its  10  provincial 
branches. 

That  this  is  the  wisest  pattern  that  organ- 
ized work  for  the  blind  could  possibly  take, 
few  thoughtful  people  would  care  to  claim, 
but  the  solution  of  this  over-all  problem  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  these  remarks  can  point  out 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  present  volun- 
tary agencies  and  indicate  some  of  the  ways 
of  overcoming  them. 

The  Single  or  the  Multi-Activity  Agency 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  thinking  might  be 
clarified  if  we  recognized  that  there  are  two 
types  of  private  or  voluntary  agencies  serving 
the  blind  on  the  local  level.  They  are  (1) 
those  agencies  that  limit  their  work  to  one 
principal  activity,  and  (2)  those  that  embrace 
a  broad  field  of  activities.  The  first  group  is 
represented  by  the  residential  clubhouse  or 
boarding  home,  permanent  homes  for  the 
aged  blind,  braille  publishing  houses,  agen- 
cies that  conduct  vacation  programs  only,  and 
workshops  that  limit  their  activities  to  work- 
shop operations.  The  second  group  is  repre- 
sented by  the  multi-activity  agency  that  at- 
tempts to  do  everything  that  can  con- 
structively help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
There  is  obviously  a  great  need  for  the  single- 


purpose  agency  that  does  its  task  well.  While 
it  clearly  cannot  serve  all  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  these  needs  can  often  be  met  by  the 
multi-activity  agency  with  which  cooperative 
relationships  can  be  worked  out. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  each  multi-activity  agency  has  to  decide 
whether  it  will  limit  its  field  of  service  to,  as 
we  say,  helping  the  blind,  or  whether  it  will 
also  undertake  to  help  prevent  blindness,  or 
whether  it  will  deliberately  undertake  to  in- 
form the  public  about  blindness  and  blind 
people  in  a  persistent,  year-round  way 
through  a  public  relations  program. 

Regardless  of  how  this  question  is  an- 
swered, there  remains  the  more  searching  one: 
How  limited  or  how  extensive  shall  be  an 
agency's  efforts  to  help  blind  people?  What 
determines  the  answer?  Is  it  thoughtfully 
advised,  or  does  it  take  the  easiest  way?  Do 
finances  or  lack  of  them  supply  the  answer? 
Does  one  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
blind  people  do  not  or  should  not  want  or 
need  extensive  services — independence  of 
agencies  and  their  workshop  being  their 
greatest  need? 

The  "Musts"  of  Adjustment — Training, 
Employment  and  Recreation 

Agencies  for  the  blind,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
face  a  choice  of  alternatives  in  deciding  on 
what  foundations  they  are  going  to  build 
their  programs  of  service.  Certainly  there  is 
no  escape  from  certain  musts,  if  any  agency 
wishes  to  do  a  competent  job.  These  great 
paths  of  service,  or  cornerstones  of  an  agency, 
are  adjustment,  training  and  employment. 
Anything  less  than  this  does  not  deserve  the 
term  rehabilitation.  Another  important  path 
of  service,  or  cornerstone,  is  the  constructive 
and  enjoyable  use  of  leisure  time — in  a  word, 
recreation.  The  value  of  such  outlets  for  the 
majority  of  the  blind,  only  a  most  ignorant 
or  prejudiced  person  would  deny,  although 
there  are  always  individuals,  we  are  happy 
to  admit,  who  because  of  exceptional  quali- 
ties of  mind,  spirit  and  personality  can  do 
very  well  without  the  help  of  any  agency. 
Those  agencies  that  have  embraced  a  wide 
variety  of  recreational  outlets  have  the  great 
satisfaction  of  observing  the  immense  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  the  healing  grace  that  comes 
from  such  pleasant  associations  and  achieve- 
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ments.  To  dance  and  sing,  to  play  and  act,  to 
swim,  bowl  and  roller  skate,  to  work  crea- 
tively in  clay,  wood,  copper,  aluminum  or  tin, 
to  make  dresses,  to  join  in  group  readings  and 
discussions,  to  have  entertainments  and  par- 
ties and  to  engage  in  many  other  activities 
of  ones  own  choosing — this  is  to  fill  the  life 
of  anyone  with  the  things  that  make  life 
worth  living.  Yet  why  do  so  many  agencies 
feel  that  it  is  enough  to  employ  men  and 
women  in  a  special  workshop?  Are  they  not 
missing  a  great  opportunity? 

Apart  from  the  space  required,  recreational 
activities  usually  are  the  least  expensive  of 
the  major  services  offered  by  an  agency  for 
the  blind,  for  so  many  of  its  recreational  ac- 
tivities may  be  or  are  carried  on  by  volun- 
teers, or  at  least  are  assisted  by  volunteers. 
They  are  primarily  scheduled  for  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening.  They  can  use  some 
of  the  agency's  quarters  that  have  other  uses 
during  the  day.  Here  the  skeptic  can  be  con- 
vinced that  blind  people  can  enjoy  themselves 
in  a  most  varied  and  abundant  fashion. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  three 
great  services  of  adjustment,  training  and 
employment,  although  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  valuable  exercise  simply  to  list  some  of  the 
acts  that  are  involved  in  each  of  the  three 
processes,  and  to  ask  oneself  does  my  agency 
do  these  things? 

Adjustment  and  Training — What  They  Mean 

There  is  the  first  task  of  establishing  "rap- 
port" with  the  new  client,  with  the  purpose 
of  helping  him  accept  his  handicap  on  a 
physical,  social,  intellectual,  emotional,  oc- 
cupational, economic  and  spiritual  level,  pre- 
paratory to  and  along  with  his  acceptance 
of  initial  training.  This  is  the  job  of  the 
home  teacher  and  social  worker.  Then  comes 
the  teaching  of  how  to  meet  routine  daily 
needs,  such  as  dressing,  care  of  clothing,  shav- 
ing, use  of  cosmetics,  the  dialing  of  the  tele- 
phone, handling  of  money  and  keeping  of 
financial  records.  The  art  of  traveling  alone, 
in-doors  and  out-doors,  with  use  of  a  cane  is 
carefully  taught.  As  soon  as  he  is  ready,  the 
teaching  of  braille,  typing  and  script-writing 
is  begun.  When  a  reasonable  degree  of  adjust- 
ment to  his  blindness  has  been  achieved  the 
next  step  is  the  determination  by  psychologi- 


cal tests  of  his  aptitude  for  this  and  that  type 
of  activity,  accompanied  by  vocational  guid- 
ance, in  order  to  arrive  at  suitable  vocational 
training,  if  the  individual  is  trainable  or 
employable.  The  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment must  be  discovered  and  either  the  in- 
dividual fitted  to  the  job  available  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  specialized  workshop,  a  job  created 
for  him.  These  jobs  may  cover  a  wide  range 
of  industrial  or  office  work,  dictaphone  opera- 
tion, newsstand  and  concession  work,  and 
opportunities  in  the  various  professions.  Once 
placed,  there  must  be  training  on  the  job  and 
a  certain  degree  of  follow-up  and  encourage- 
ment. Of  course  there  is  no  fixed  order  in  the 
way  the  above  developments  occur;  or  sharp 
demarcation  between  adjustment  and  train- 
ing and  employment. 

Recreation 

The  other  important  path  of  service,  or 
cornerstone,  is  the  constructive  and  enjoy- 
able use  of  leisure  time — in  a  word,  recrea- 
tion. The  value  of  such  outlets  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  blind,  only  a  most  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  person  would  deny,  although 
there  are  always  individuals,  we  are  happy 
to  admit,  who  because  of  exceptional  quali- 
ties of  mind,  spirit  and  personality  can  do 
very  well  without  the  help  of  any  agency. 
Those  agencies  that  have  embraced  a  wide 
variety  of  recreational  outlets  have  the  great 
satisfaction  of  observing  the  immense  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  the  healing  grace  that  comes 
from  such  pleasant  associations  and  achieve- 
ments. To  dance  and  sing,  to  play  and  act,  to 
swim,  bowl  and  rollerskate,  to  work  cre- 
atively in  clay,  wood,  copper,  aluminum  or 
tin,  to  make  dresses,  to  join  in  group  read- 
ings and  discussions,  to  have  entertainments 
and  parties  and  to  engage  in  many  other  ac- 
tivities of  one's  own  choosing — this  is  to  fill 
the  life  of  anyone  with  the  things  that  make 
life  worth  living.  Yet  why  do  so  many  agen- 
cies feel  that  it  is  enough  to  employ  men  and 
women  in  a  special  workshop?  Are  they  not 
missing   a  great  opportunity? 

Apart  from  the  space  required,  recrea- 
tional activities  usually  are  the  least  expen- 
sive of  the  major  services  offered  by  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  for  so  many  of  its  rec- 
reational activities  may  be  or  are  carried  on 
by    volunteers,    or    at    least    are    assisted    by 
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volunteers.  They  are  primarily  scheduled  for 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  They  can 
use  some  of  the  agency's  quarters  that  have 
other  uses  during  the  day.  Here  the  skeptic 
can  be  convinced  that  blind  people  can  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  most  varied  and  abundant 
fashion. 

The  Challenge  to  "Deliver  the  Goods" 

The  reason  for  devoting  so  much  time  to 
the  nature  of  our  agencies  for  the  blind 
should  now  be  given.  It  is  my  profound  con- 
viction, on  which  I  am  willing  to  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  question  and  answer  period, 
that,  little  as  it  seems  to  be  so  at  the  moment, 
there  is  in  the  long  run  a  principle  or  law 
that  others  have  called  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest".  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  volun- 
tary agencies  in  our  field.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  past  any  one  or  a  number  of  people 
could  get  an  idea  or  feel  a  call  and  start  a 
local  or  a  national  agency.  As  long  as  this 
is  a  free  country  they  may  still  do  so.  The 
public  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  blind  is  so 
strong  that  if  energy  is  expended  money  will 
be  forthcoming,  at  least  enough  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  promoters  and  leave  something 
over  for  a  weak  program.  But  how  long  will 
it  last?  Excessive  claims,  high  pressure  money 
solicitation,  a  weak  organization  with  the  use 
of  big  names  as  window  dressing,  will  eventu- 
ally catch  up  with  one.  The  public  is  becom- 
ing more  critical,  contributors  are  asking 
more  questions,  and  competition  for  the  con- 
tributor's dollar  is  ever  more  acute.  But  the 
blind  agencies  have  to  compete  not  only 
among  themselves  for  support,  especially  in 
the  bigger  cities,  but  with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  other  appeals,  especially  highly 
organized  national  health  appeals. 

Now  if  we  are  to  survive,  as  I  believe  we 
shall,  we  must  rely  on  more  than  the  emo- 
tional appeal.  We  must  show  that  we  are 
delivering  the  goods,  that  we  are  truly  re- 
habilitating men  and  women  to  be  useful, 
self-supporting  citizens,  and  that  we  are  mak- 
ing lives  richer  and  more  enjoyable.  Let  our 
record  be  given  to  the  public  and  let  it  speak 
honestly  for  itself. 

But  are  we  ready  for  this  searchlight  to  be 
turned  upon  us?  Are  we  really  doing  a  loo 
per  cent  job?  Can  we  fearlessly  invite  a  fair- 
minded   observer   who   knows   what   a   good 


organization  is,  what  a  good  program  is,  what 
good  results  should  be  expected  of  us,  to 
look  us  over  and  tell  the  public?  If  so,  why 
don't  we  do  it;  if  not,  why  not?  The  agency 
that  takes  the  public  honestly  into  its  confi- 
dence is  the  agency  that  is  going  to  survive. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  we  root 
smugness  and  self-complacency  out  of  our 
minds  and  give  ourselves  a  good  stiff  dose  of 
self-analysis  and  self-criticism.  Let  us  see 
where  we  fall  short  of  good  standards  of  or- 
ganization, program,  management,  mainte- 
nance, public  relations  and  support.  Let  us 
set  ourselves  a  5-year  goal  for  accomplish- 
ment. Let  our  reach  exceed  our  grasp.  Those 
who  have  set  their  course  by  the  stars  have 
always  got  further  than  those  who  looked 
only  around  the  corner.  Books  have  been 
written  on  voluntary  agencies;  many  books 
have  been  written  to  help  us  see  the  problem 
of  blindness  more  clearly — I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  have  read  Zahl's  Symposium  on 
Blindness,  or  Chevigny  and  Braverman's  Ad- 
justment to  Blindness,  or  Ishbel  Ross'  Jour- 
ney Into  Light.  But  stimulating  as  they  are, 
they  seldom  come  to  grips  with  the  realistic 
problems  we  face.  How  seldom  one  finds  ad- 
ministrative problems  discussed  informally, 
personally  and  frankly!  I  do  not  know  if  I  can 
succeed  in  doing  so  in  a  paper  like  this,  but, 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  one  man's  ex- 
perience, I  should  like  to  devote  the  rest  of 
my  time  to  a  few  administrative  problems. 

Administrative  Problems 
The  Board 

The  first  of  these  is  your  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  legally  responsible  body  of  individ- 
uals who  are  trustees  of  a  public  trust.  It 
makes  the  policies  which  the  employed  staff 
administer.  Of  course,  you  had  your  Board 
wished  upon  you,  for  it,  the  Board,  was  wise 
or  foolish  enough,  shall  I  say,  to  wish  you 
to  be  its  executive  officer.  You  were  employed 
to  administer  the  organization  according  to 
the  constitution,  by-laws  and  policies  it  has 
established,  and  under  a  budget  it  has  ap- 
proved. Happy  the  executive  who  has  the 
confidence  of  his  president  and  the  respect 
of  the  members  of  his  Board!  While  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Board  is  in  the  hands  of 
whoever  actually  re-elects  it,  the  nominating 
committee  of  the  Board  can  be  a  most  im- 
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portant  factor  in  strengthening,  or  weakening 
it,  and  an  executive  can  exercise  a  high  de- 
gree of  statesmanship  in  helping  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  find  those  all-impor- 
tant new  members  as  well  as  the  new  officers. 
One  should  be  constantly  thinking  of  ways 
of  strengthening  the  representativeness  of  the 
Board,  of  selecting  members  with  special  tal- 
ents, not  forgetting  a  strong  representation 
of  blind  individuals  of  ability. 

Let  no  one  minimize  the  power  or  the 
value  of  a  Board.  Not  only  is  it  a  legal  neces- 
sity, without  which  an  agency  cannot  function 
at  all,  it  can  be  a  tower  of  strength,  releasing 
undreamed  of  resources  in  your  community 
for  your  agency.  As  a  whole  and  individually, 
it  is  your  agency's  best  interpreter  and  pro- 
moter. I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  that  I 
received  from  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
work  for  the  blind  when  I  was  considering 
the  invitation  to  come  to  The  Lighthouse. 
"Abolish  your  Board  and  run  it  yourself", 
was  his  hearty  advice.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
he  meant  it. 

Committees 

Many  Boards  find  it  necessary  to  operate 
through  committees.  These  committees  are 
of  two  kinds.  First,  standing  committees  that 
have  power  to  act  and  whose  actions  are 
practically  automatically  approved  by  the 
Board.  Such  committees  are  executive,  finance 
(invest  or  sell  securities,  select  custodian  of 
securities,  auditors,  etc.),  budget,  nominating, 
workshop,  and  perhaps  also  women's  and 
men's.  Second,  study  committees,  with  power 
to  recommend  policies  to  the  Board,  such  as 
public  relations  and  publicity,  fund  raising 
methods,  vacation  camps,  by-laws,  board 
membership,  personnel  policies,  and  the  like. 
In  smaller  agencies  many  of  these  problems 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  Board  directly 
instead  of  through  committees. 

The  art  of  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of 
committees  requires  as  great  qualities  of  hu- 
man understanding  and  patience,  and  keen 
judgment  as  to  when  to  hold  your  ground 
and  when  to  yield  gracefully  than  does  ones 
relationship  to  ones  Board  of  Directors.  When 
a  Women's  Committee  is  sub-divided  into 
sub-committees,  each  deeply  and  helpfully 
concerned  with  some  phase  of  the  active 
program — well,    life    does    not    hold    a    dull 


moment  for  the  staff  concerned.  Things  hum. 
The  interest,  resourcefulness  and  generosity 
of  such  committees  are  tremendous.  Their 
usefulness  far  exceeds  the  trials  they  may 
cause  you.  Fortunate  is  the  agency  that  knows 
how  to  use  such  interest  and  resourcefulness 
wisely. 

There  is  an  admission  to  make.  Committee 
work  can  be  fearfully  slow,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  adequate  attendance  of  very 
busy  men  and  women,  the  interim  between 
meetings  and  the  necessity  of  consulting  other 
people.  The  eager  executive  longs  for  free- 
dom to  act  at  once  on  his  own  judgment. 
Long  experience  in  health  and  social  work 
has  convinced  me  that  in  the  long  run  com- 
mittee interest  and  participation  are  better 
than  executive  action  alone.  Do  I  hear 
dissent  from  the  audience? 

Presidents 

No  two  presidents  are  alike  and  generaliza- 
tions about  them  have  little  meaning.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  venture  a  few,  based  on  my 
close  association  over  a  number  of  years  with 
six.  All  six  were  extremely  busy  men  with 
innumerable  outside  interests.  None  of  them 
has  been  able  to  give  the  time  I  would  have 
liked  or  that  they  would  have  liked.  Every 
minute  of  their  time  was  precious.  It  was  a 
matter  of  making  the  most  of  it  by  concen- 
trating on  the  most  important  problems.  The 
first  essential  was  always  to  win  and  to  hold 
their  confidence.  Each  had  his  special  char- 
acteristics. A  lawyer's  mind  is  different  from 
a  banker's,  a  business  executive's  from  a 
professor's.  A  successful  administrator  must 
adapt  himself  to  the  individuality  of  his 
president.  If  he  doesn't  or  can't,  it's  just  too 
bad.  After  all  he  is  the  most  important  of 
your  employers  and  should  be  your  staunch- 
est  supporter.  This  makes  the  matter  of  his 
selection  one  of  great  importance  to  you. 
What  you  can  do  about  it  I  shall  discreetly 
leave  to  your  imagination. 

The  Executive 

Turning  now  to  the  executive  of  a  volun- 
tary agency  for  the  blind,  whether  primarily 
an  industrial  activity  or  a  multi-activity 
agency,  would  it  not  be  helpful  to  outline 
some  of  his  responsibilities,  if  not  for  you 
who  know  them  so  well,  then  for  vour  Board 
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members  who  may  not  realize  what  a  job  you 
have?  Of  course,  except  in  the  one-man 
agency  there  is  delegation  of  responsibility, 
the  larger  the  agency  the  more  the  division 
of  labor. 

Certainly  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  either  directly  or  through  his  staff 
assistants  to  employ  and  discharge  staff,  main- 
tain morale  and  settle  staff  problems  as  they 
arise,  hold  staff  meetings  and  see  that  his 
Board  approves  his  constant  improvement  in 
the  agency's  personnel  and  employment 
practices. 

As  the  executive  officer  of  his  Board,  he 
must  execute  its  orders,  prepare  with  much 
care  the  agenda  of  the  Board  and  committee 
meetings,  prepare  not  only  the  detailed  bud- 
get for  the  coming  year,  but  the  most  lucid, 
brief  analysis  of  it  for  presentation  by  the 
budget  committee  to  the  Board,  prepare 
monthly  and  annual  reports,  and  in  every 
possible  way  expose  the  Board  to  effective 
educational  materials  and  experiences.  In 
these  tasks  he  should  be  ably  assisted  by  his 
staff. 

As  manager  of  a  workshop  or  an  industrial 
division,  an  executive  has  directly,  or  by  dele- 
gation of  authority,  the  manifold  duties  of  an 
industrial  plant  manager,  imperfectly  sum- 
marized as  those  of  securing  orders,  produc- 
ing and  merchandising  goods  in  a  factory 
operated  and  maintained,  principally,  by 
blind  workers,  maintaining  financial  solvency, 
paying  adequate  wages,  keeping  proper  rec- 
ords and  seeking  and  receiving  assistance  from 
the  N.I.B.  that  through  government  orders 
and  in  other  ways  so  largely  keeps  your  fac- 
tory running. 

As  the  head  of  the  agency's  staff,  the  execu- 
tive has  many  duties  in  relation  to  the  public. 
He,  or  his  assistant,  develops  as  compre- 
hensive a  public  relations  and  publicity  pro- 
gram as  his  brains,  ingenuity  and  available 
money  permit.  An  annual  report  and  some 
descriptive  literature  are  a  must.  Newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  television,  talks,  movies  and 
the  like  are  highly  desirable,  if  you  want 
the  public  to  know  what  you're  doing  and 
support  you.  You  must  receive  the  public 
as  visitors  and  send  them  away  "sold"  on  your 
agency. 

You  should  maintain  stimulating  and  co- 
operative  relations   with   your   national  and 


your  local  agencies,  sharing  experiences  in 
mutual  problems;  visit  agencies  in  other  cities 
and  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
AAWB.  You  should  force  yourself  to  con- 
tribute what  you  can,  orally  and  in  writing, 
at  such  meetings  and  in  our  professional 
magazines. 

One  has  also  the  vital  task  of  developing  an 
active  volunteer  service  for  ones  agency,  how- 
ever small  or  big,  or  else  be  severely  crippled. 

Still  on  the  administrative  side  of  an  execu- 
tive's job,  there  is  the  constant  challenge  of 
ever  more  economical  operation,  of  adequate 
insurance  protection  against  many  hazards,  of 
first-class  building  maintenance,  and  of  sys- 
tematic evaluation  of  all  that  ones  agency  is 
doing,  including  the  use  of  ones  own  time. 

The  Staff 

But  we  all  know  that  the  Board  and  the 
executive,  important  as  they  are,  do  not  do 
the  actual  work  of  running  an  agency  any 
more  than  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Gen- 
erals actually  engage  the  enemy.  That  is  done 
by  the  unsung  rank  and  file  and  the  profes- 
sional workers,  that  is,  the  privates,  the  non- 
commissioned and  junior  officers.  How  impor- 
tant it  is  that  they  be  not  only  competent 
but  always  growing  in  ability  and  under- 
standing. Our  agencies  may  be  wonderful 
training  grounds  for  every  worker  if  we 
executives  plan  it  to  be  so.  Through  staff 
meetings,  particularly,  the  smaller  case-study 
or  method-study  groups,  through  inside  train- 
ing and  outside  training  courses,  through  at- 
tendance at  local  and  national  conferences, 
through  preparing  reports,  speaking  engage- 
ments and  interchange  of  ideas  and  experi- 
ences with  other  agencies,  through  doing  the 
work  of  other  staff  members  during  absences 
or  vacations,  the  staff  learns,  becomes  more 
able  and  develops  an  esprit  de  corps.  Yet  all 
this  counts  for  little  if  the  individual  in  our 
field  of  work  is  not  imbued  with  a  love  of  his 
job  and  an  appreciation  of  the  privilege  he 
has  to  serve  others.  We  are  not  slave  drivers, 
but  we  have  no  place  for  the  timeservers  and 
clock-watchers  who  are  thinking  only  of 
themselves. 

We  are  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand,  more- 
over, if  we  fail  to  recognize  that  the  days 
when  good-will  and  hard  work  and  a  dash  of 
experience  alone  were  sufficient  are  gone  for- 
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ever.  Professional  training  is  now  the  re- 
quirement and  we  had  better  admit  it  or  fall 
behind  the  procession. 

Financial  Support 

Since  each  agency  is  faced  with  the  number 
one  problem  of  paying  for  what  it  does,  the 
financial  support  of  your  agency  requires  the 
best  thinking  and  j^lanning  of  which  you  are 
capable.  Whether  ones  support  comes  chiefly 
from  ones  community  chest  or  from  ones  own 
special  fund  raising  methods,  it  is  a  life  and 
death  matter.  I  hate  to  say  this  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  you  are  not  going  to  get  enough 
to  do  a  first  class  job  and  keep  growing  better 
year  by  year  if  you  depend  entirely  on  your 
community  chest.  If  you  are  in  the  chest,  find 
out  what,  if  any,  other  means  of  fund  raising 
are  permitted  you— benefits,  exhibitions,  can- 
isters, chance  books,  raffles,  sale  of  Christmas 
trees  or  what.  If  your  agency  can't  do  these 
things  itself,  get  some  organized  group  like 
the  service  clubs  to  do  it  for  you.  Lay  your 
long  range  plans  to  interest  one  or  more  po- 
tential givers  and  plug  away  at  him  or  her 
and  at  least  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
legacy.  How  asleep  most  of  us  have  been  on 
this  matter  of  legacies.  You  know  every  one 
of  us  must  die  and  not  one  of  us  can  take  a 
dollar  along  with  us.  Granted,  our  wives  and 
children  come  first,  but  have  you  ever  set 
out  to  find  those  elderly  persons  with  no  near 
dependents?  Have  you  cultivated  the  lawyers 
who  draw  the  wills?  We,  at  The  Lighthouse, 
have  done  a  modest  amount  of  work  to  pro- 
mote bequests  but  the  majority  of  the  500 
which  we  have  received  in  45  years  have  been 
from  individuals  of  whom  we  had  never 
heard  before,  and  three-quarters  were  for 
less  than  $5,001.  Without  them  The  Light- 
house could  not  have  grown  as  it  has.  Of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  this  was  spent  during 
the  thirties  when  we  faced  heavy  deficits. 
The  Industrial  Home  in  Brooklyn,  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  had 
a  similar  experience.  This  could  happen  only 
in  New  York,  you  say.  I  believe  it  can  happen 
anywhere;  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
degree.  But  you  will  not  reap  if  you  don't 
sow.  And  the  best  sowing  is  a  splendid  pro- 
gram and  successful  results. 

A  year  ago  at  Salt  Lake  City,  C.  C.  Kleber 


told  you  in  considerable  detail  about  another 
method  of  financing  our  blind  workshops.  It 
was  the  Foote  System  of  Direct  Mail  Solicita- 
tion. I  recommend  your  re-reading  his  paper 
in  the  last  AAWB  Proceedings.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  answer  to  your  particular  dilemma. 

No  method  of  fund  raising  is  perfect  and 
every  method  has  its  particular  friends  and 
enemies.  The  final  test  of  any  method  is: 
Does  it  work?  Does  it  raise  the  money?  Other 
tests  are:  Does  it  antagonize  any  important 
segment  of  your  prospective  contributors, 
and  what  does  it  cost  and  what  are  its  by- 
products? Judging  by  the  results  of  the  Foote 
System,  as  stated  by  its  blind  agency  clients, 
it  does  raise  substantial  amounts  of  money, 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  more  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Its  cost  is  higher  than  is  gen- 
erally considered  good  practice  (who  shall  be 
the  judge?),  but  the  educational  material  that 
accompanies  the  appeal  is  included  in  the 
cost.  Undoubtedly,  in  a  new  territory  it  aids 
in  finding  new  cases.  The  policy  of  the  Foote 
System  to  require  the  agency  to  spend  the 
money  raised  on  an  approved  program  of 
work,  and,  as  far  as  possible  future  clients  are 
concerned,  to  accept  a  mutually  agreeable 
professional  counsellor  on  program  building, 
is  an  evidence  of  unusual  and  creditable  con- 
cern that  the  money  raised  is  wisely  spent. 

Know  Your  Job  and  Sell  It 

I  know  those  of  you  who  are  giving  90  per 
cent  of  your  time  to  your  workshop  are  mut- 
tering— "What's  this  guy  talking  about  any- 
way? Doesn't  he  know  that  when  you're  run- 
ning a  factory  you  haven't  time  to  do  all 
these  high  fallutin'  things  he's  pulling  out 
of  his  hat?"  Yes,  I  do  know  it,  but  that's  no 
answer.  The  question  still  remains — what  can 
you  do  about  it?  If  I  didn't  think  there  was 
an  answer  I  shouldn't  be  here  raising  these 
questions. 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  will  come  after 
the  questions  are  clearly  seen  by  each  execu- 
tive and  he  in  turn  has  made  sure  that  his 
Board  members,  his  community  chest  leaders, 
his  civic  leaders  have  seen  them.  The  in- 
ventor must  see  his  invention.  The  man  who 
wants  his  agency  to  do  a  real  job  must  see 
that  job  in  his  mind  and  he  must  be  able 
to  sell  it  to  others.  Does  your  Board  know 
precisely    what    you    want?    If    it    says    such 
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plans  are  impossible,  do  you  know  how  they 
can  be  made  possible?  After  all  you  are  the 
one  who  is  putting  in  8  to  16  hours  a  day 
on  your  job.  You  are  the  one  to  produce  the 
ideas  and  fire  others  to  realize  them.  That's 
what  our  leaders — Howe,  Allen,  Campbell, 
Keller  and  the  others — have  always  done. 

The  Official  Agency 

I  realize  that  up  to  this  point  I  have  been 
looking  at  only  one  side  of  a  task  that  is 
two-sided.  With  the  Barden-Lafollette  Act, 
Social  Security  Act  and  other  legislation,  the 
official  agency  has  become  a  vitally  important 
factor.  In  our  48  States,  our  Territories  and 
Possessions  we  are  working  out  in  our  several 
ways  the  working  relations  of  the  official  and 
the  voluntary  agency.  In  some  States  the  of- 
ficial agency  will  do  practically  all  that  is 
done  for  the  blind;  in  others  it  will  provide 
funds  and  direct  their  use  for  rehabilitation 
on  an  individual  basis  on  the  part  of  volun- 
tary agencies.  In  some  States  it  will  operate 
factories  and  schools;  in  others  the  factories 
as  well  as  schools  will  be  run  by  voluntary 
agencies.  While  the  final  pattern  has  yet  to  be 
established,  I  believe  that  there  are  few  who 
do  not  feel  that  there  is  a  vital  place  for  each; 
that  each  eventually  will  be  supplementary 
and  complementary  to  the  other.  The  quali- 
fications that  I  would  make  are  that  each 
must  be  worthy  of  continuance,  that  is, 
really  "delivers  the  goods,"  and  that  each 
does  what  it  can  do  best. 

Voluntary  Agency — A  Necessity 

At  the  dedication  of  the  New  Lighthouse 
on  April  25,  1951,  Ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover  made   these   trenchant  remarks:   "In 


these  days  of  clamor  that  the  Government  do 
it  all,  you  have  steadfastly  maintained  a  most 
precious  part  of  our  American  life.  The  work 
of  voluntary  institutions  among  our  people 
can  never  be  duplicated  by  Government  bu- 
reaucracies. Governments  do  not  build  char- 
acter. Mass  operations  do  not  possess  that 
solicitude  for  the  individuals  which  comes 
from  the  serving  heart". 

Sumynary 

Now  what  does  all  this  you  have  so  pa- 
tiently heard  add  up  to? 

Work  for  the  blind,  official  and  voluntary, 
has  grown  to  very  considerable  proportions. 
Presumably  the  tax-supported  agencies  will 
continue  to  grow  in  importance.  The  more 
than  200  voluntary  agencies,  large  and  small, 
single  activity  or  multi-activity,  represent  a 
prolific  growth  during  the  past  30  years.  I 
predict  that  they  have  reached  their  peak  in 
numbers.  Their  great  appeal  will  continue  to 
enlist  the  support  of  a  generous  public  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  critical  and  with  the 
terrific  multiplicity  of  appeals  is  reducing  the 
size,  if  not  the  number,  of  its  contributors.  It 
is  going  to  expect  more  of  us  than  ever  before, 
and  we  had  better  justify  its  expectations. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  much  room  for 
improvement  in  regard  to  our  Boards,  our 
staff,  our  self-criticism,  our  programs,  our 
public  understanding  and  financial  support. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  us 
really  convincing  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
as  well  as  effective  service  for  the  young  and 
the  old.  It  should  expect  professional  com- 
petence, cooperation  with  the  official  agencies 
and  the  performance  of  those  services  we  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  perform. 


THE  EMPLOYER'S  VIEWPOINT  IN  EMPLOYING  BLIND  AND 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 

J.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON 

Personnel  Administrator  of  Aeronautical  Division,  Minneapolis  Honeywell  Regulator 

Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  and  I  am 
grateful  to  your  Program  Committee  for  ask- 
ing me  to  chat  with  you  about  the  "Em- 
ployer's Viewpoint  in  Employing  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  Workers." 

You  probably  will  immediately  ask,  "Does 


the  employer  have  a  viewpoint?"  or  say,  "We 
know  what  it  is,  and  we  think  that  it  is  more 
than  somewhat  warped." 

Perhaps  it  is  warped,  judged  by  your 
standards.  You  who  are  helping  to  provide 
services  for  the  blind  must  continue  to  help 
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the  employer  to  learn  to  accept  those  stand- 
ards. To  do  so,  you  will  probably  have  to 
continue  to  make  many  temporary  compro- 
mises along  the  line. 

In  his  paper,  prepared  for  the  University 
of  Michigan  Conference  for  the  Blind  in 
1947,  Joseph  Clunk  mentioned  a  mid-western 
state  where  150  blind  workers  had  ibeen 
placed  but  only  about  75  were  then  still  em- 
ployed. I  sensed  a  hint  of  disappointment  in 
his  having  to  report  that  only  one-half  had 
survived.  Since  that  figure  somewhat  re- 
minded me  of  Minnesota,  I  will  briefly  men- 
tion what  has  happened  there  in  the  past 
nine  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  prior  to 
September,  1942,  there  was  only  one  blind 
person  in  the  state  earning  his  living  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Others  were  supporting  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  piano  tuning, 
employment  in  work  shops,  retail  selling,  run- 
ning stands,  professional  activities  such  as 
law,  teaching  and  others.  But  only  one  was 
earning  a  living  in  private  industry. 

The  fact  that  the  75  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Clunk's  report  were  still  employed  in  1947 
surely  means  something.  It  means  that  almost 
that  many  employers  did  have  a  viewpoint. 
In  Minnesota  the  placements  rose  from  the 
one  mentioned  in  1942  to  around  300  by  the 
close  of  the  war.  Then  came  the  cutback  and 
the  300  dropped  to  around  150,  not  neces- 
sarily because  employers  changed  their  atti- 
tudes but  because  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  shifting  of  people  and  displace- 
ment following  the  closing  of  strictly  war 
plants.  The  difference  between  the  150  and 
the  almost  500  now  employed  means  that  a 
large  number  of  new  employers  have  come 
into  the  picture  and  those  employers  have  a 
viewpoint. 

How  did  these  employers  acquire  their 
outlook?  They  certainly  did  not  have  it  to 
start  with  because  no  blind  people  were  em- 
ployed. I  believe  it  was  acquired  only  be- 
cause of  planning,  patience,  good  salesman- 
ship and  follow-up  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned with  placement  activities  for  the  blind, 
and  the  fact  that  employers  as  a  group  are 
a  typical  cross  section  of  human  beings  who 
can  be  convinced.  It  certainly  goes  without 
saying  that  satisfactory  performance  by  blind 
employees  has  done  most  of  all  to  promote 


further  placements.  Let's  look  at  Mr.  Em- 
ployer, and  since  I  know  much  about  my  own 
company,  let's  talk  about  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  for  a  moment.  Its  management  has 
a  viewpoint  which  is  quite  clearly  defined. 

My  company's  officers  are,  I  feel,  unusual 
men,  not  only  because  they  have  provided 
the  business  leadership  which  has  brought 
Honeywell  from  a  man's  basement  to  a  com- 
pany with  twelve  plants  in  this  country,  Eu- 
rope and  Canada  .  .  .  with  gross  income  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  .  .  .  not  only  because 
they  have  succeeded  in  building  a  spirit 
which  other  large  companies  would  spend 
fortunes  to  attain,  but  also  because  they  have 
a  keen  sense  of  social  and  civic  responsibility. 

They  do  not  feel  that  providing  17,000  jobs, 
excellent  working  conditions,  fair  salary 
structures  and  building  highest  quality  prod- 
ucts is  all  they  need  to  do  to  discharge  that 
responsibility.  They  give  generous  financial 
support  to  worthwhile  activities.  They  give 
generously  of  their  own  time  and  efforts  and 
the  time  and  efforts  of  employees  in  civic  and 
social  activities  in  the  community.  They  do 
not  do  these  things  promiscuously.  They  must 
first  be  sold.  They  want  to  know  that  the 
dollars  and  efforts  are  wisely  spent.  They 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  dollars  and  efforts 
bring  a  return,  not  to  the  company  in  this  in- 
stance, but  to  worthwhile  organizations  and 
activities.  They  want  to  know  about  these 
things  and  someone  must  sell  them. 

Sometime  ago,  representatives  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Society  for  the  Blind  sat  with  me  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Wishart,  our  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  manufacturing.  We 
were  discussing  the  possibility  of  sub-con- 
tracting some  work  to  the  Society  for  the 
Blind.  Two  things  were  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  First,  can  the  Society  do  this  job  for 
the  same  price  that  the  Company  can?  (or  at 
less  cost?).  Secondly,  will  the  blind  workers 
earn  the  same  as  a  sighted  worker  in  our  own 
shop?  Only  when  these  two  tests  were  met 
could  the  Society  hope  to  land  a  contract. 
Needless  to  say,  they  got  it  and  still  have  it. 
If  the  contract  hadn't  been  arranged  on  that 
sound  foundation,  I  believe  it  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  worked  out  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  the  Society  and  the  Company. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  little  beside  the  point  as 
far  as  Placement  is  concerned,  but  I  feel  that 
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it  is  good  background  to  indicate  to  you  why 
I  feel  that  we  do  have  a  management  with  a 
keen  sense  of  civic  and  social  responsibility 
along  with  outstanding  business  sense.  There- 
fore, you  might  feel  that  a  placement  of  a 
blind  worker  at  Minneapolis-Honeywell  could 
be  somewhat  automatic.  I  don't  mean  to  im- 
ply that  it  is  difficult,  but  it  certainly  can  be 
time-consuming  because  top  management 
would  not  think  of  deciding  to  hire  a  blind 
worker  unless  all  levels  of  supervision  down 
to  the  assistant  foreman  were  willing  and 
agreeable  to  such  a  placement.  In  other 
words,  placing  a  blind  worker  at  Honeywell 
at  least  in  the  original  stages,  was  very  much 
like  placing  a  worker  with  the  company 
which  Mr.  Clunk  also  mentioned  in  his  1947 
report.  Evidently,  it  was  necessary  to  contact 
everyone  up  the  line  including  the  president 
before  the  blind  worker  was  allowed  to  go  to 
work.  Mr.  Clunk  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was 
unnecessary  and  foolish.  I  say  that  nothing  is 
unnecessary  or  foolish  if  it  accomplishes  the 
end  for  which  we  are  striving.  Perhaps  if  the 
people  doing  the  placement  work  could  ap- 
preciate that  each  company  is  an  individual 
company  with  its  own  methods  of  doing 
things,  just  as  each  of  us  is  an  individual 
with  our  own  whims  and  fancies  and  in- 
dividual characteristics,  they  would  live 
longer,  or  at  least  the  ulcers  that  develop 
wouldn't  be  half  as  painful. 

I  indicated  that  Minneapolis-Honeywell's 
top  management  does  have  a  basic  humanistic 
and  yet  very  practical  outlook.  I  can  recall 
when  we  first  went  into  this  matter  of  place- 
ment of  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
workers  with  the  Company.  The  Company 
has  a  philosophy  about  employment  that 
assures  any  prospective  employee  of  unique 
handling.  To  our  management,  employment 
is  a  two-way  street.  First,  they  would  like  to 
be  sure  that  they  are  offering  the  right  kind 
of  employment  to  an  individual.  This  means 
that  they  like  to  consider  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  his  interests  and 
his  long-term  goals,  his  abilities  and  apti- 
tudes. By  trying  to  determine  these  things  as 
objectively  as  possible,  they  automatically 
achieve  the  second  result  in  which  they  are 
interested,  namely,  that  of  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay.  This  approach  is  used 
whether  the  individual  be   a   top-notch  ad- 


ministrator or  a  person  hired  for  the  most 
routine  type  of  work,  wether  he  be  handi- 
capped or  physically  sound.  You  would  be 
the  first  to  recognize  that  the  investment  in 
the  services  of  individuals  by  industry  is  a 
very  important  one.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
average  rate  for  a  job  in  which  a  blind 
worker  could  be  placed  is  $1.25  per  hour. 
The  weekly  rate  then  is  $50.  Since  we  are 
always  shooting  for  long-term  placements, 
let's  say  that  the  employee  would  be  on  the 
job  for  ten  years.  You  are  asking  the  employer 
to  invest  .$26,000  of  his  company's  money. 
Don't  you  think  he's  got  to  be  concerned? 

If  you're  going  to  purchase  a  home,  an 
automobile,  a  suit  of  clothing  or  what  have 
you,  you  want  the  best  you  can  buy  for  your 
money.  If  the  employer  is  going  to  buy  a  new 
machine  or  some  tools  or  any  other  kind  of 
equipment,  he  would  want  the  very  best  he 
can  get  for  his  money.  Many  is  the  machine 
tool  salesman  who  has  made  more  calls  than 
any  of  you  would  have  the  patience  to  make 
in  order  to  sell  a  batch  of  tools  or  machinery. 
Why  has  he  had  to  make  these  calls?  Simply 
because  he  has  had  to  convince  everyone 
from  the  foreman  up  to  the  president  that 
he  has  the  best  machinery  or  tools  available. 
Is  it  so  strange  then  that  the  question  of 
placement  of  blind  labor  with  which  most 
employers  are  entirely  unfamiliar  should 
need  even  more  selling?  I  am  not  implying 
here  that  labor  is  a  commodity  to  be  looked 
upon  as  something  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  goods.  I  am  using  this  example  to  illus- 
trate the  need  for  selling  an  idea. 

When  the  employer  hires  any  worker,  you 
would  think  him  foolish  were  he  to  hire  the 
first  person  who  walked  into  the  door  without 
taking  some  precautions.  He  interviews,  he 
watches  for  clues  to  attitudes,  signs  of  mal- 
adjustment; he  checks  into  the  work  history; 
he  may  give  psychological  and  aptitude  tests 
for  abilities  and  aptitudes;  he  checks  refer- 
ences; he  usually  gives  a  physical  examina- 
tion. He  tries  in  every  way  he  can  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  job  he  has  will  be  the 
right  one  for  the  applicant.  He  does  these 
things  in  an  attempt  to  match  the  fitness  of 
the  applicant  for  the  requirements  of  the 
job,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  optimum 
service  for  the  dollars  he  spends.  Personally, 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that  approach.  In 
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fact,  if  my  own  company  did  not  do  all  those 
things  and  more,  I  would  have  little  confi- 
dence in  its  future.  If  the  rehab  program 
didn't  use  these  techniques,  I'd  have  little 
respect  for  it.  These  methods  are  fast  becom- 
ing essential  to  proper  placement — if  your 
program  isn't  using  them,  beware  you  don't 
get  left  at  the  post. 

I  can  recall  that  in  1942  before  I  was  em- 
ployed with  Minneapolis-Honeywell,  I  went 
to  call  there  on  the  man  who  was  then  Em- 
ployment Manager,  about  placing  a  blind 
worker.  He  said,  "I'm  sorry.  I'm  completely 
swamped.  I  can't  possibly  try  to  sell  this  for 
you,  but  if  you  have  the  time  and  patience 
to  clear  this  problem  up  and  down  the  line 
and  if  I  get  word  from  top  management  and 
a  requisition  from  a  foreman,  I'll  be  very 
happy  to  co-operate."  At  the  time,  I  thought 
he  was  unreasonable.  But  after  spending 
seven  years  as  Employment  Manager,  I 
would  certainly  say  that  he  gave  me  a  cour- 
teous reception.  I,  too,  found  myself  swamped 
most  of  the  time  during  those  seven  years, 
and  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
the  ball.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
could  count  on  our  State  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice to  come  in,  survey  jobs,  work  with  fore- 
men to  clear  their  questions  and  to  follow 
up,  I'm  sure  we  would  have  a  different  pic- 
ture today.  So,  please  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk  may 
be  telling  you  the  truth  when  he  says  he's 
busy. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  our  top 
management  wouldn't  decide  to  hire  blind 
workers  unless  factory  supervisors  were  agree- 
able. Nor  would  a  foreman  hire  a  blind 
worker  unless  he  knew  that  top  management 
was  behind  such  placements.  I  don't  mean 
to  imply  here  that  the  foremen  are  fearful  of 
top  management.  Rather,  it  is  the  other  way 
around.  The  atmosphere  and  attitudes  are 
extremely  informal,  warm  and  friendly  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  fear  any 
member  of  top  management.  A  foreman 
wouldn't  make  this  move  because  he  is  con- 
scientious, because  there  are  problems  or 
questions  relative  to  Workman's  Compensa- 
tion, questions  of  blind  workers'  ability  to 
produce  on  a  par  with  siglited  workers.  Most 
of  the  prol)lems,  for  example,  which  are 
listed   in   the   bulletin   which   was   published 


some  time  back  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  someplace  or  other  enter  into 
the  picture.  When  you  read  that  list,  you 
think  it  is  silly.  Not  at  all!  It  merely  repre- 
sents questions  and  problems  real  or  imag- 
ined which  arise  as  a  result  of  inexperience 
with  employment  of  blind  workers  and  the 
only  way  to  clarify  them  is  to  answer  them 
over  and  over  again. 

So,  when  the  Employment  Manager  at 
Honeywell  told  me  in  1942  that  I  would  have 
to  carry  the  ball,  I  did.  I  wound  up  meeting 
the  Plant  Superintendent,  several  of  the  gen- 
eral foremen,  some  of  the  foremen  and  assist- 
ant foremen  and  a  vice  president.  I  also  met 
with  union  committees  and  the  business 
agent. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  unions  can 
have  a  real  influence  on  the  employer's  de- 
cision to  utilize  blind  employees.  I  don't  mean 
to  propose  that  the  union  be  allowed  to 
dictate  to  the  employer  as  to  what  he  should 
do.  But  the  attitude  of  the  union  can  make 
or  break  the  employer's  decision  and  the 
blind  employee.  Believe  me,  there  are  many 
real  and  serious  problems  in  connection  with 
absorbing  blind  workers.  For  example,  in 
plants  where  seniority  governs  job  placement 
as  it  does  to  a  great  degree  at  Honeywell  and 
most  other  plants,  the  jobs  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  blind  are  the  repetitive  type 
of  jobs.  Workers  progress  toward  more  com- 
plex jobs  as  they  accumulate  seniority.  Yet 
the  more  complex  jobs  aren't  very  well 
adapted  to  operators  who  are  blind.  What's 
the  answer  to  that  one?  Technically,  a  con- 
tract is  violated  if  one  worker  is  out  of  line 
so  if  a  union  isn't  in  sympathy  with  stretch- 
ing a  point  here  and  there,  we  are  in  trouble. 
Fortunately,  the  Business  Agent  of  Local 
1145  at  Honeywell  is  active  in  social  and  civic 
affairs  in  the  community  and  is  very  sympa- 
thetic to  any  program  which  gives  the  under- 
dog a  break.  At  the  same  time  he  is  realistic, 
so  that  pity  or  sympathy  don't  enter  the 
picture.  His  presence  has  been  valuable  in 
our  placement  work  for  the  blind,  because 
he  has  helped  to  keep  it  on  a  business-like 
basis  with  the  Union,  having  seen  the  Com- 
pany's good  faith  demonstrated  and  being 
willing  to  accept  the  Company's  decision  as  to 
where  and  when  a  blind  worker  should  be 
placed. 
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All  the  people  mentioned  above  asked 
questions.  Some  were  reasonable.  Some  were 
unreasonable.  They  asked  them,  however,  in  a 
spirit  of  sincerity  and  they  were  answered  in 
the  same  spirit.  I  can  recall  that  after  I  came 
to  Honeywell,  I  met  several  other  foremen 
with  whom  I  had  not  had  contact  in  my 
original  visits.  When  they  were  approached 
about  placing  blind  employees,  they  had  the 
very  same  questions  which  the  other  group 
had  asked.  They  were  fearful  .  .  .  afraid  of 
accidents  .  .  .  afraid  of  a  mark  on  their  pro- 
duction records  for  the  department  .  .  .  afraid 
of  the  attitude  of  the  sighted  workers  toward 
the  blind  workers. 

One  of  them  told  me  recently  when  I  was 
talking  with  him  about  this  problem,  "If  you 
will  recall,  Art,  I  wasn't  very  anxious  to  try 
blind  people  when  you  approached  me. 
Frankly,  I  was  scared  to  death.  But  I  soon 
realized  after  grudgingly  agreeing  to  try  a 
blind  worker  that  most  of  those  questions  and 
fears  had  no  real  basis.  I  believe,  though,  if  I 
hadn't  gotten  entirely  satisfactory  answers 
that  I  would  have  resisted  much  more  vio- 
lently than  I  did.  When  I  look  back,  I  almost 
laugh  about  it  because  I  have  from  time  to 
time  had  six  or  more  blind  employees  in  the 
past  five  years  and  on  the  average,  I  find 
that  their  production  has  been  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  individuals  with  normal  sight, 
the  quality  of  their  work  has  always  been 
good,  they  seem  to  be  safety  conscious  and 
I  have  never  had  anyone  of  them  receive  a 
scratch  on  the  job.  They've  all  been  co-opera- 
tive. They've  all  been  well  received  by  their 
fellow  employees.  Obviously  there  are  certain 
jobs  they  cannot  do,  but  I  feel  that  with  the 
assurance  that  the  job  is  adapted  to  a  blind 
or  a  visually  handicapped  worker,  that  you 
can't  do  better  than  hire  one."  This  is 
typical  of  comments  I  have  received  from 
about  six  or  seven  of  our  foremen  in  operat- 
ing departments,  and  other  employers  in  the 
city. 

Comments  from  men  on  the  level  of  Mr. 
M.  P.  Fedders,  Works  Manager,  and  his 
assistants  indicate  the  same  thing.  They  all 
were  afraid.  They  all  had  questions  about 
accidents,  production  and  the  worker's  ability 
to  come  and  go,  the  reception  by  other 
workers,  the  whole  well-known  list.  I  made  a 
special  effort  to  contact  some  of  these  men 


when  I  started  thinking  about  preparing  my 
talk.  Everyone  from  Mr.  Fedders  through  all 
of  his  assistants  had  the  same  answer,  namely, 
that  there  are  obvious  limitations  but  on  the 
right  job,  they  can't  be  beat.  I  asked  Mr. 
Paul  Wishart,  the  Vice  President  previously 
mentioned,  for  his  comment  and  he  said, 
"You  write  it.  You  know  what  it  is."  I  do, 
and  it  reflects  the  result  of  sound,  logical 
thinking.  It  is  a  viewpoint  which  I  could 
heartily  recommend,  and  one  which  if  more 
generally  adopted  might  make  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  personal  prejudice 
makes  me  feel  that  Minneapolis- Honeywell  is 
a  unique  organization.  But  I  can't  say  that 
our  top  management  men  are  any  different 
in  their  thinking  about  this  problem  than  a 
representative  cross-section  of  industrial  man- 
agers throughout  the  country.  So  in  that 
respect,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  unique.  If  I 
am  correct,  and  if  my  management  really  is 
not  any  different  than  any  other  management 
throughout  the  country,  then  why  is  it  that 
we  are  still  fuming  and  fussing  and  worrying 
about  the  difficulty  we  have  in  placing  blind 
workers  and  getting  them  permanently  ac- 
cepted into  the  American  labor  market? 

Here  are  a  few  thoughts  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

During  the  time  that  I  was  the  Employ- 
ment Manager  for  Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
I,  of  course,  had  occasion  as  I  still  do,  to 
come  in  contact  with  employment  managers 
and  personnel  people  from  other  companies 
throughout  the  city.  Many  of  them  knew  that 
previously  I  had  been  in  work  for  the  blind. 
I  can't  possibly  begin  to  count  the  times  that 
I  have  received  telephone  calls  from  some  of 
these  representatives  of  other  companies.  In- 
variably, the  conversation  would  go  some- 
thing like  this:  "Art,  I've  got  a  blind  man 
sitting  outside  and  waiting  to  see  me.  What'll 
I  do?"  or  "There  was  a  blind  applicant  in 
here  this  morning.  I  can't  possibly  hire  him, 
but  how  am  I  going  to  handle  it?"  Their 
questions,  their  fears,  were  the  same  old  ques- 
tions and  the  same  old  fears.  Yet,  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  we  have  a  very  excellent  re- 
hab program.  The  record  of  placements,  I 
think,  is  outstanding. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  blind  individuals 
make  a  serious  mistake  when  they  go  out  on 
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their  own  to  try  to  find  employment.  I  say 
that  in  all  sincerity,  and  I  think  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  appreciation  of  the  feeling 
of  frustration  that  the  blind  individual  must 
have  when  the  placement  people  are  unable 
to  find  him  a  job  or  are  unable  to  get  him 
located  as  quickly  as  he  needs  to  be  located. 
The  blind  individual  who  goes  out  on  his 
own  either  meets  with  rather  cold  treatment 
or  arouses  the  sympathies  of  well-meaning 
but  un-informed  people.  While  he  may  be 
placed,  chances  are  very  strong  that  it  will  not 
be  the  proper  type  of  placement  and  will 
wind  up  as  a  failure  for  the  blind  worker. 
Failure  can  close  the  door  against  any  future 
possibilities  even  though  the  employer  might 
have  had  a  number  of  suitable  jobs  available, 
had  he  known  which  ones  to  choose.  The 
blind,  as  a  group,  I  am  sure,  suffer  from  that 
sort  of  experience. 

I  feel  fully  justified  in  urging  the  blind  to 
help  you  to  do  your  selling  jobs  rather  than 
to  continue  to  run  in  all  directions  on  an 
every-man-for-himself  basis.  If  these  friends 
of  mine  in  Minneapolis  working  in  other 
personnel  departments,  knew  for  example, 
that  the  re-hab  people  would  come  over,  visit 
their  plants,  make  a  survey  of  jobs  and  would 
tell  them  whether  or  not  those  jobs  were  suit- 
able for  blind  employees,  I  am  sure  they 
might  hire  one  or  more  each.  No  rehab  staff 
is  large  enough  to  permit  adequate  contacts 
even  with  a  small  percentage  of  employers. 
But  it  is  likely  that  if  the  Director  of  a  Re- 
habilitation program  were  to  show  his  supe- 
rior that  these  industries  are  asking  for  serv- 
ices which  cannot  be  provided,  and  present 
possibilities  for  placement,  those  services 
would  most  probably  be  made  available.  Why 
can't  the  blind  who  want  to  promote  them- 
selves and  the  program  for  the  blind  ap- 
proach the  employer,  not  by  asking  for  a 
job  and  scaring  him  to  death,  but  by  point- 
ing out  that  there  might  be  some  possibilities, 
that  there  are  ways  of  determining  those  pos- 
sibilities and  offering  to  help  the  employer 
get  in  touch  with  those  who  can  help  him 
find  the  answers  to  some  of  his  doubts  and 
fears. 

If  the  employer  knew  that  there  are  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  successful  em- 
ployment for  some  unfortunate  reason,  might 


he  not  be  interested?  Such  interest  could  well 
result  in  a  more  substantial  contribution  to 
the  Community  Chest  or  a  gift  to  the  agency 
for  the  blind,  or  employment  for  a  blind 
worker  in   the  shop   through  a  sub-contract. 

The  Placement  People  themselves  may 
frequently  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  apprehensions.  Be- 
cause we  live  placement  work,  we  know  the 
amazing  things  that  blind  employees  can  do. 
We  know  that  insurance  isn't  a  problem.  We 
know  that  sighted  workers  will  accejat  them. 
We  forget  that  others  don't  know  all  these 
things,  and  sometimes  our  impatience  be- 
comes so  evident  that  the  employer  senses  it. 
Placement  becomes  a  little  more  difficult. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  our  anxiety  to  assure  the 
employer  that  there  won't  be  any  problems 
because  we  follow  up  on  our  placements,  we 
give  the  employer  the  impression  that  we 
will  be  cluttering  up  the  place  daily.  The 
follow  up  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a  successful 
program  but  the  proper  understanding  in 
initial  stages  is  extremely  important. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  a  sound 
viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  employer  when 
he  walks  down  the  street  and  in  one  block 
sees  a  blind  person  with  a  tin  cup.  In  the 
next  block,  he  sees  another  with  a  sandwich 
board  on  which  are  painted  signs  damning 
the  Community  Chest  or  other  agencies.  In 
the  third  block,  he  sees  another  blasting  out 
discordant  notes  on  an  accordian  and  dis- 
courteously blocking  traffic  on  the  sidewalk. 

How  much  more  wholesome  if  those  three 
men  could  agree  on  a  common  goal  which 
would  be  good  for  the  group  of  the  blind  as 
a  whole!  How  much  more  could  be  done  for 
a  greater  number  of  people,  if  they  would, 
for  example,  lay  aside  their  selfish,  warped 
attitudes  and  serve  as  a  committee  of  three 
to  call  upon  employers,  upon  influential  peo- 
ple in  the  community,  upon  legislators!  Then 
employers  would  know  that  rehab  can  assist 
them  with  placement  problems.  Then  busi- 
ness men  could  learn  about  the  workshops 
and  their  facilities.  They  could  learn  about 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  community. 
Legislators  could  be  made  aware  of  the  real 
needs   in  legislation   affecting  the  blind. 

The  committee  of  three  .  .  .  the  sandwich 
man,  the  beggar  and  the  musician  .  .  .  could 
help  the  employer  to  learn  that  those  are  not 
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the  categories  into  which  blind  people  must 
be  placed.  If  re-hab  staffs  are  not  adequate 
to  do  the  job,  let  our  committee  show  the 
employer,  the  business  man,  the  legislator 
through  demonstration  and  presentation  of 
sound  facts  and  figures.  Those  staffs  in  time 
will  be  adequate.  If  workshops  or  social  agen- 
cies are  unable  to  perform  needed  services, 
they  will  be  able  to  perform  those  services 
if  blind  men  will  get  off  the  street  and  go 
about  telling  their  story.  If  they  are  not  doing 
an  honest  job,  they  will  be  or  they  can't 
exist. 

I  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
with  a  few  of  the  legislators.  One  thing  they 
find  difficult  to  understand  is  what  is  and 
what  is  not  good  for  the  blind,  because  when 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  in  session  and 
in-between  times,  there  are  small  groups,  each 
with  selfish  interests  at  heart,  putting  on  the 
pressure  for  this,  that  or  the  other  type  of 
favoring  legislation  for  the  blind.  The  Gov- 
ernor told  me  once  that  in  one  morning  he 
had  been  approached  by  three  different 
groups  on  the  same  problem  and  that  each 
group  had  exerted  considerable  pressure  to 
go  in  a  different  direction.  No  wonder  he  was 
confused. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  was  necessary 
for  this  to  happen.  Surely  the  blind  persons 
whom  I  have  known  well  as  individuals  can- 
not be  beat.  I  feel  that  I  have  some  very 
close  and  good  friends  among  the  blind  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  I  sincerely  hope  I  am 
right.  But  the  moment  they  become  part  of 
some  group  action,  they  lose  their  sense  of 
balance  and  stumble  in  all  directions.  Why 
couldn't  those  three  groups  sit  down  and 
argue  it  out,  give  and  take,  and  come  up  with 
some  one  definite  proposal  which  would  per- 
haps incorporate  the  best  features  of  the 
three  different  approaches  and  thereby  pre- 
sent a  solid,  united  front. 

I  believe  from  what  I've  heard,  that  the 
blind  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  other 
states  again  are  not  much  different  from  the 
blind  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Frankly,  I  think  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  our  rehab  program  and  our  wel- 
fare program  also  do  a  lot  to  create  confusion, 
and  need  to  be  put  together  on  a  more  com- 
mon ground.  I  believe  it  is  well  agreed  that 


what  we  as  individuals  are  today  is  merely 
the  end  result  of  some  influences  or  some 
experiences  which  we  started  having  when 
we  were  born  .  .  .  our  parents,  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  lived,  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  home,  the  social  influences  of 
the  community,  the  people  and  surroundings 
with  which  we  were  associated,  the  native 
talents  and  abilities  with  which  we  were  born. 
All  have  combined  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  some  common  ex- 
periences in  the  lives  of  the  blind  which  will 
tend  to  bring  about  a  more  unified  philos- 
ophy among  them. 

I  recently  noticed  in  a  report  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Society  for  the  Blind  that  they  had 
referred  to  them  a  man  56  years  of  age  who 
could  not  tie  his  own  shoe  laces,  who  was 
completely  helpless  because  of  the  sheltered 
environment  in  which  his  sisters  caused  him 
to  live.  I  certainly  cannot  blame  that  one 
onto  the  schools  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  man  went  to  school.  I 
can't  point  the  finger  at  any  agency  or  pro- 
gram for  this  tragedy.  But  somewhere  our 
system  failed  the  test.  Also,  recently,  I  saw 
some  young  people  on  the  streets  of  Minne- 
apolis with  tin  cups.  Upon  inquiring,  I 
learned  that  they  were  in  their  late  teens  or 
very  early  twenties.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary to  find  young  people  who  should 
be  most  enthusiastic  and  active  in  fostering 
a  better  program  for  the  blind  and  who 
should  be  concerned  about  their  future,  con- 
cerned about  bettering  themselves  in  the  way 
of  training,  concerned  about  finding  jobs, 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  other  blind 
people,  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
program  as  a  whole,  with  that  kind  of  an 
attitude.  I  am  not  directly  blaming  any 
agency  for  this  either,  because  I  do  not  know 
about  these  youngsters;  whether  they  went 
to  public  schools,  state  schools  or  whether 
they  ever  went  to  school.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  registered  with  any  social 
agency.  But  I  am  saying  that  if  those  young- 
sters and  the  helpless  older  man  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  an  overall  program 
for  the  blind  in  their  childhood  or  at  a  point 
soon  after  they  became  blind  and  that  if 
there  were  one  program  with  the  same  phi- 
losophy extending  from  the  "cradle  to  the 
grave",  I  am  sure  that  they  would  have  better 
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integrated  personalities,  we  would  have  a 
more  economical  program  for  the  blind,  and 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public. 

Just  as  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  re-hab  pro- 
gram to  maintain  a  couple  of  placement 
people  to  go  out  and  find  jobs,  neither  can 
the  school  maintain  a  twelve  year  tea  party 
for  the  kids.  Any  rehab  program  that  is 
based  on  placement  where  numbers  are 
stressed  without  regard  to  the  abilities,  per- 
sonalities etc.  of  those  people  going  oiU  to 
work,  can't  last.  A  school  which  turns  out 
youngsters  who  feel  that  because  they  are 
blind  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  is  not 
justified  in  its  existence  anymore  than  is  a 
welfare  program  which  limits  its  assistance  to 
I40  a  month  if  the  blind  man  needs  $60. 

I  have  accused  the  blind  of  confusing  the 
public  by  scattering  to  the  winds  in  their  ap- 
proach. I  think  that  these  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  done  as  much  to  create  confusion. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  one  basic  philosophy 
should  not  permeate  any  and  all  programs 
for  the  blind  in  any  state  or  in  the  United 
States  for  that  matter.  Again,  it  is  a  question 
of  give  and  take.  Why  can't  the  school  super- 
intendents, the  re-hab  directors,  the  super- 
visors of  aid-to-the-blind  programs,  the  work- 
shop people,  sit  down  and  beat  each  other 
over  the  heads,  argue  it  out,  but  come  out 
with  some  one  unified  approach?  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  in  many  states  there  is  not 
all  of  the  unity  there  should  be  to  promote 
the  kind  of  program  which  I  know  we  could 
have.  To  me  this  is  unfortunate  not  only  be- 
cause it  creates  confusion  both  in  the  minds 
of  the  blind  and  the  general  public,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  that  while  it  may  take  a  long 
time,  the  day  will  come  that  the  right  philos- 


ophy becomes  so  obvious  that  the  blind  and 
the  sighted  alike  will  recognize  it  and  agree 
upon  it,  and  that  those  who  feel  they  can  go 
their  own  merry  way  without  regard  for  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  will  be 
on  the  outside  looking  in. 

In  talking  on  this  point,  I  realize  that  I 
have  made  it  sound  as  though  I  believe  it  is 
amazingly  simple.  That  is  far  from  being  a 
fact.  I  know  from  experience  how  really  diffi- 
cult it  is.  It  is  the  toughest  job  that  those  in 
this  work  have  to  do.  It  is  the  goal  that  every 
single  worker  in  this  field  must  have  in  mind 
all  day,  every  day.  He  must  work  and  fight 
for  it.  And  he's  going  to  get  licked  several 
times  along  the  way.  But  he's  got  to  keep  on 
swinging  because  only  when  this  is  a  reality 
will  we  really  have  a  program  for  the  blind. 

In  review  then,  I  have  stated  that  the  em- 
ployer does  have  a  viewpoint.  It  may  be 
warped.  It  may  be  colored  by  unsound  think- 
ing. It  may  be  shaped  by  needless  fears.  It 
may  be  prejudiced  by  the  actions  of  single, 
individual  blind  people,  groups  of  blind  peo- 
ple, or  the  agencies  for  the  blind  but  he  does 
have  a  viewpoint.  And  if  it  is  not  too  sound 
you'll  have  to  help  him  change  it.  He  neither 
can  nor  will  change  it  without  reason. 

I  have  stated  that  I  think  the  employer  has 
a  right  to  be  concerned  with  production, 
safety,  morale  and  so  forth,  and  that  he  is 
justified  in  exercising  caution  in  selecting 
people.  I  have  pointed  out  a  few  areas  in 
which  I  think  perhaps  needless  confusion 
exists,  some  of  the  reasons  for  that  confu- 
sion and  I  made  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how 
some  of  it  might  be  eliminated.  I  hope  that 
I  have  said  something  worthwhile.  Thanks 
very  much.     ^  ^^^^ 


Pf" 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HOME  INDUSTRY  TO  REHABILITATION 

*  JULIA  LAWSON 
Supervisor  of  Industries  and  Home  Teachers,  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Austin,  Texas 


Rehabilitation  is  the  state  of  individual 
well-being  resulting  from  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  handicap  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  When  the  physical  and  mental  assets 
of   an    individual   are   aligned   so   that    their 
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planned  application  generates  earning  power, 
then  that  individual  is  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated. As  a  State-Federal  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  it  is  our  purpose  to  help 
those  we  serve  to  attain  this  goal. 
It  was  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  113 
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in  1943  that  Federal  participation  in  the 
state  rehabilitation  program  spread  wide  the 
horizon  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  visually 
impaired.  Funds  from  Federal  and  State  ap- 
propriations increased  the  number  of  state 
level  professional  workers  to  invest  the  newly 
acquired  case  service  dollars.  As  a  result,  more 
blind  men  and  women  began  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in 
industry.  Still  others  began  to  find  their 
rightful  places  in  the  professions  and  to  ex- 
pand as  operators  of  business  enterprises. 
Within  a  few  years,  thousands  of  persons 
with  visual  limitations  had  attained  economic 
independence.  Yes,  we  of  the  rehabilitation 
agency  were  doing  a  pretty  fair  job  of  help- 
ing our  visually  impaired  citizens  to  help 
themselves — with  exception.  This  exception 
was,  and  is,  that  group  of  the  blind  which 
includes  over  half  the  total  blind  population 
in  this  country — the  homebound. 

The  fact  that  the  rehabilitation  agency  has 
succeeded  in  providing  very  little,  if  any,  serv- 
ice for  the  homebound  is  certainly  not  to  our 
credit.  However,  the  fact  that  the  need  for 
such  a  service  has  been  recognized  is  impor- 
tant. Now  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  know  what  the  word  "homebound" 
means,  but  let  us  look  at  the  possible  reasons 
for  a  blind  person  to  be  unable  to  leave  his 
home.  The  daily  routine  of  the  young  wife 
and  homemaker  makes  it  impossible  for  her 
to  leave  the  home  to  find  outside  employ- 
ment. Therefore,  she  is  considered  to  be 
homebound  so  far  as  any  kind  of  employment 
is  concerned.  The  person  who  has  lived  in  a 
given  rural  community  all  of  his  life  very 
frequently  does  not  wish  to  leave  his  family 
and  friends  to  begin  life  anew  in  another  lo- 
cality. In  his  case  it  may  be  simply  lack  of 
employment  possibilities  within  his  com- 
munity that  places  him  in  the  homebound 
class.  The  inability  to  travel  alone  to  and 
from  work  certainly  limits  a  person  to  his 
home.  And,  of  course,  multiple  disabilities 
very  frequently  restrict  a  person's  activities 
to  the  area  of  the  home. 

In  the  past  the  Home  Teacher  has  been 
the  primary  source  of  service  to  the  home- 
bound  and  the  capable,  well- trained  home 
teacher  will  continue  to  play  the  leading  role 
in  the  homebound  program;  but  this  profes- 
sional worker  is  not  a  vocational  training  in- 


structor nor  a  placement  counselor.  Rather, 
he  provides  personal  adjustment  services 
which  will  assist  the  homebound  blind  per- 
son in  his  integration  or  rein*fgratini;i-;intq 
family  and  community  lifej      |^ 

Workshops  and  local  associations  in  the 
larger  cities  have  established  programs  to 
provide  employment  for  the  homebound 
within  a  limited  geographic  area.  But  what 
about  the  people  who  need  a  service  beyond 
that  which  the  home  teacher  is  in  a  position 
to  give — the  person  who  does  not  reside  in 
an  area  where  there  is  located  a  workshop  or 
similar  association?  Neither  the  home  teacher 
nor  the  workshop  can  help  him — the  rehabil- 
itation counselor  has  nothing  for  him.  In 
other  words,  this  homebound  man  or  woman 
is  living  in  a  rehabilitation  vacuum. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  agency 
to  erase  the  rehabilitation  vacuum  that  is 
denying  so  many  of  our  visually  impaired 
citizens  the  right  to  rehabilitation. 

Home  Industry — those  two  words  are  a  cur- 
rent vibration  among  workers  for  the  blind. 
Home  Industry  appears  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  homebound  rehabilitation  prob- 
lem. But  how  can  it  operate  so  that  it  may 
really  be  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram? 

Specialization  and  standardization  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  successful  operation  of 
a  home  employment  program.  The  potential 
homeworker  must  be  given  special  training  in 
a  resident  training  center  where  he  will  re- 
ceive instruction  in  basic  skills  and  tech- 
niques and  in  their  proper  application  to  the 
production  of  specific  related  items.  Both 
training  and  the  necessary  equipment  for 
Home  Industry  are  available  under  the  re- 
habilitation plan. 

Before  the  prospective  home  worker  leaves 
the  training  center  he  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  he  will  do  when  he 
returns  to  his  home.  When  he  is  actually 
ready  to  begin  production,  he  must  be  able  to 
secure  through  the  agency  raw  materials  at 
minimum  cost,  which  is  the  result  of  large 
quantity  purchases  of  such  materials. 

All  items  purchased  by  the  agency  from  the 
worker  must  be  done  so  by  special  order  only. 
The  worker  then  receives  immediate  payment 
for  those  products  which,  upon  careful  in- 
spection   by    the    Home    Industry    program. 
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meet  the  specifications  set  forth  by  Home  In- 
dustry. This  merchandise  is  then  channeled 
into  the  retail  market  via  sales  representa- 
tives. 

Repetition  of  job  operation  makes  for  in- 
creased skill  and  speed  in  production.  This 
in  turn,  means  added  dollars  to  the  home- 
worker  who  continues  to  work  a  minimum 
25  hour  week  under  the  periodic  supervision 
of  the  Home  Industry  program. 

To  the  homeworker  Home  Industry  means: 
thorough  specialized  training  in  a  craft  or 
crafts  which  may  be  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  given  product  to  insure  maximum 
production  and  maximum  income,  provision 
of  equipment  within  a  given  price  range  to 
remain  with  the  worker  so  long  as  it  is  used, 
the  ability  to  secure  raw  materials  at  factory 
cost,  immediate  receipt  of  payment  for  prod- 
ucts purchased  by  Home  Industry,  and  pe- 
riodic supervision. 

To  the  rehabilitation  agency  Home  Indus- 
try means:  the  right  kind  of  training  for  the 
potential  homeworker,  careful  selection  and 
design  of  products  which  may  be  produced  in 
the  home  without  constant  sighted  super- 
vision and  which  may  be  marketed  at  com- 


petitive prices  which  will  bring  maximum 
earning  power  within  reach  of  the  home- 
worker,  quantity  purchasing  of  raw  materials 
to  maintain  at  all  times  an  adequate  stock  to 
supply  the  need  of  the  Home  Industry 
worker,  periodic  supervision  of  home  worker 
and  thorough  inspection  of  finished  products, 
and  marketing  of  Home  Industry  products. 

A  sound  Home  Industry  program  must  be- 
gin on  a  very  small  scale.  A  few  dependable 
workers  producing  a  few  carefully  selected 
items  may  form  the  nucleus  for  a  gradually 
expanding  program.  It  is  slow.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  from  a  Home 
Industry  professional  staff  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  rehabilitation 
agency.  The  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
a  satisfactory  Home  Industry  program  are 
numerous  but  they  are  not  insurmountable. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  the  earning 
power  resulting  from  the  planned  application 
of  the  mental  and  physical  assets  of  an  indi- 
vidual. We  must  not — we  cannot  continue  to 
deny  the  vast  numbers  of  our  homebound 
blind  citizens  their  right  to  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 


REHABILITATION  OF  THE  RURAL  BLIND 

GEORGE  OWENS 

Rehabilitation  Counsellor,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 

Public  Welfare,  Jackson,  Mississippi 


The  following  standards  should  be  used  as 
a  guide  and  followed  very  closely  in  setting 
up  a  client  as  a  farm  case.  Many  times  we 
are  tempted  to  go  into  this  undertaking  with- 
out giving  sufficient  thought  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

1)  Amount  of  vision  required  for  the  job 

2)  Does  client  have  sufficient  vision  for  op- 
eration of  the  job? 

3)  Is  client  interested  in  farm  work? 

4)  Is  additional  help  required  for  operation 
of  the  job? 

5)  Does  client  have  this  help  available? 

6)  Amount  of  finances  required  for  opera- 
tion of  this  job 

7)  Does  client  have  access  to  these  finances? 

8)  Type  farm  to  be  operated 

9)  Equipment  needed 


10)  Can  equipment  be  secured? 

11)  Location  of  farm  as  to  community,  soil, 
transportation  and  farm  leaders. 

The  first  thing  that  we  want  to  determine 
before  setting  a  client  up  as  a  farm  worker  is 
the  amount  of  vision  required  for  the  job  and 
after  we  have  once  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  amount  of  vision  required  and  if  client 
has  the  required  vision,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  client  is 
interested  in  farm  work.  If  he  is  interested 
to  the  extent  of  really  wanting  to  be  a  farmer, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  him  for  this  type 
work.  If  he  is  not  interested  there  is  no  need 
for  considering  him  further. 

After  we  have  decided  that  he  has  sufficient 
interest  to  go  into  this  program,  we  must 
then  decide  if  additional  help  is  required  in 
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order  for  this  project  to  be  successfully  op- 
erated and  if  it  is  found  that  additional  help 
is  needed,  the  next  question  that  we  should 
consider  is  "Does  client  have  this  additional 
help  within  his  own  family  or  will  it  be  nec- 
essary for  him,  to  hire  additional  labor?"  If  it 
is  found  that  additional  help  is  required  and 
that  client  has  the  additional  help  within  his 
own  family,  you  will  have  a  better  project 
than  if  client  is  forced  to  hire  his  additional 
labor. 

The  matter  of  finances  in  the  operation 
of  a  farm,  whether  the  farmer  has  normal  or 
restricted  vision,  is  always  a  proposition  and 
one  of  the  first  things  that  a  person  with 
normal  vision  would  determine  is  the  amount 
of  finances  required  and  then  what  means  can 
be  used  to  obtain  these  finances.  This  should 
be  true  in  dealing  with  a  visually  handi- 
capped person  along  the  financial  considera- 
tion of  his  project.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  type  farm  that  the  client  will 
be  operating,  whether  truck  farming,  dairy 
farming  or  general  farming.  There  is  always  a 
necessity  of  anticipating  marketing  problems 
as  well  as  production  problems.  Useless  to  say 
that  a  farmer  can  farm  without  certain  kinds 
of  equipment.  This  should  be  determined  be- 
fore this  project  is  approved,  not  only  de- 
termined the  kind  needed  but  determined 
whether  or  not  this  equipment  can  be  pur- 
chased or  arranged  for  before  this  case  is 
finally  approved. 

The  location  of  the  farm  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  farmer.  If  it  is  lo- 
cated in  a  progressive  community,  then  the 
farmer  will  more  or  less  be  progressive  along 
with  the  community.  If  the  soil  type  is  poor, 
then  we  can  expect  production  to  be  poor.  If 
there  is  no  transportation,  there  will  likely  be 
no  stabilized  marketing.  If  there  are  no  farm 
leaders  to  assist  him,  it  will  be  useless  to  ex- 
pect very  much  in  return  for  your  efforts. 

If  these  standards  are  used  as  an  outline 
and  followed  very  closely,  I  can  see  no  need 
of  many  farm  cases  ever  failing. 

As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
following  case,  giving  you  a  brief  history  of 
this  case  in  order  that  you  may  more  fully 
understand  my  previous  remarks  concerning 
the  farm  case. 

Mr.  A,  who  was  totally  blind  in  the  right 
eye   and  with  4/200  vision  in   the  left,  was 


being  forced  to  ask  for  help.  In  fact,  when  I 
first  contacted  him  he  was  trying  to  get  Aid 
to  the  Needy  Blind.  He  had  a  family,  a  wife 
and  four  children,  to  support  and  since  he 
had  been  very  active  prior  to  losing  his  vision 
it  was  very  hard  for  him  to  adjust  to  this 
blinded  condition.  He  had  made  an  effort 
and  was  trying  to  purchase  a  small  farm 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
but  was  unable  to  pay  the  down  payment 
which  necessitated  his  renting  the  place  on 
share  basis  during  which  time  we  started 
working  with  the  client  as  a  joint  project  be- 
tween the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind  and  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  give  him  physical  restoration  which 
made  the  first  year  of  his  farm  work  very 
discouraging  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
be  away  from  home  so  much  for  his  treat- 
ment. However,  his  family  was  a  great 
standby  and  made  every  effort  possible  to 
keep  the  farming  going  and  with  his  counsel 
and  guidance  they  managed  to  make  a  fairly 
good  crop  which  gave  them  much  encourage- 
ment. He  did  so  well  with  this  undertaking 
and  since  he  got  such  good  results  from  the 
physical  restoration  furnished  him,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  agreed  to  furnish 
money  for  a  tractor  if  we  could  work  out 
some  plan  to  assist  him  in  getting  the  plow 
tools  which  we  managed  to  do. 

Client's  children  have  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  4-H  Club  work,  one  of  the  little  boys 
has  won  blue  ribbons  with  his  4-H  pigs,  one 
girl  won  a  blue  ribbon  with  her  home  proj- 
ects and  it  seems  that  the  whole  program  is 
progressing  in  the  right  direction. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  this 
family  has  been  brought  from  a  destitute 
situation  to  where  now  they  are  the  leaders 
in  their  community.  Client  is  Director  of  the 
Baptist  Training  Union  of  the  Church  and 
also  a  Sunday  School  teacher;  His  wife  is  a 
Sunday  School  teacher  and  it  seems  that  the 
community  is  now  looking  to  them  for  lead- 
ership. 

It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  last  year  client  made  and  harvested  thir- 
teen bales  of  cotton  which  brought  him  ap- 
proximately $3,000.  In  addition  he  had  a  fair 
income  from  livestock  and  poultry. 

I  merely  mention  this  to  give  you  an  idea 
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what  can  be  done  with  a  blind  person  if 
plans  are  properly  formulated  and  followed 
and  if  the  blind  person  is  interested  in  fol- 


lowing the  vocation  which  you  have  agreed 
upon. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  BLIND  PERSON  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

W.  R.  YOUNG 
Director  Rehabilitation  Division,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


In  gathering  and  developing  material  to 
use  in  presenting  a  study  of  "Preparation  of 
the  Blind  Person  for  Employment"  it  was 
readily  apparent  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  per- 
tinent "parts  of  the  whole". 

The  most  important  feature  is  fact — 
namely,  persons  who  are  blind  are  finding 
employment  every  day.  More  individuals  who 
are  blind  are  being  employed  on  permanent 
jobs  every  day  than  was  the  case  ten  years 
ago  or  five  years  ago  or  last  year.  Thus  we 
are  not  considering  theory  to  be  experimen- 
tally put  into  practice.  We  can  if  we  will, 
study  successful  experience  and  by  doing  so 
objectively,  evolve  commonsense,  practical 
methods  and  ideas  that  will  help,  in  the  pure 
sense  of  the  word,  a  blind  person  prepare  for 
employment. 

There  is  no  logical  argument  against  the 
fact  that  to  assist  a  blind  person  the  most  to 
prepare  himself  for  competitive  employment, 
can  be  done  only  on  an  individual  basis.  Ex- 
perience points  out  the  fallacies  of  pigeon- 
holing any  individual  into  group  philosophy 
or  psychology  and  prematurely  arriving  at 
results  or  eliminating  possibilities  before  a 
commonsense  approach  can  be  applied  on  an 
individual  basis.  Prejudice  and  archaic  pre- 
conceived ideas  can  be  so  powerful  that  the 
result  can  well  be  the  assistance  of  a  blind 
person  into  continued  unemployment  and 
complete  social  and  psychological  depend- 
ence. Even  casual  observation  is  sufficient  to 
make  glaringly  apparent  the  increased  tend- 
ency of  parts  of  large  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion to  become  more  and  more  dependent. 

Blindness  is  a  severe  handicap  and  imposes 
limitations  on  any  blind  person  who  wishes 
to  or  is  forced  to  face  definite  need  for  em- 
ployment and  self-sufficiency.  The  sooner 
every  individual  can  intelligently  approach 
the  facts,  the  more  successfully  and  the  more 
completely  will  he  be  able  to  fit  the  various 


parts  into  a  composite  that  will  result  in  in- 
telligent self-sufficiency  and  the  lack  of  de- 
pendence on  others. 

There  is  no  single  formula  for  helping  a 
blind  person  adjust  himself  to  his  handicap, 
although  the  lack  of  and  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment is  said  by  some  to  be,  a  primary  reason 
for  lack  of  success  in  employment.  There  are 
several  tools  available  to  a  blind  person  to 
help  further  his  adjustment  and  for  each  of 
these  tools,  there  are  numerous  examples  of 
success  that  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
results  of  the  individual's  availing  himself  of, 
for  example,  adjustment  centers  for  the  blind, 
and  sound,  practical  counseling  from  a  person 
trained  and  experienced.  Home  teaching  and 
counseling  and  guidance  have  proved  their 
worth,  as  has  the  adjustment  center.  A  good 
adjustment  center  quite  often  to  the  indi- 
vidual blind  person  is  an  expensive  but  ef- 
fective short  cut  to  adjustment. 

Prevocational  training  and  adjustment 
training  is  necessary  and  advisable  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  individual  need  may  dictate.  I 
have  never,  nor  do  I  expect  to,  hear  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  thinking  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  successful  employment 
is  impossible  without  sufficient  and  proper 
adjustment  and  sufficient  and  proper  prevo- 
cational training.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  severely  handicapped  individual.  Voca- 
tional training  as  differentiated  from  adjust- 
ment and  prevocational  training,  is  a  neces- 
sity that,  although  it  is  glaringly  apparent, 
has  too  often  been  overlooked  or  minimized 
before  the  individual  is  placed  in  employ- 
ment. The  selection  of  vocational  training  is 
dependent  upon  a  sound  vocational  analysis, 
and  the  success  of  vocational  training  and 
thus  employment  itself,  is  dependent  upon 
the  training  facility  utilized.  One  of  the  more 
important  helps  to  the  blind  person  seeking 
employment  is  a  good,  sound  selection  of  the 
vocational    training   facility.   The   individual 
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selection  is  again  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  individual  at  hand,  his  objectives,  abili- 
ties, and  desires  to  be  successful. 

Selective  placement  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time  by  employers  as  being  fundamen- 
tally important,  and  programs  of  selective 
placement  for  all  jobs  have  been  instituted  by 
large  numbers  of  employers  and  are  carried 
out  in  detail.  Selective  placement  as  such  has 
been  discussed  because  without  it  the  entire 
processes  of  preparation  would  be  without 
meaning  and  to  no  purpose. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  although  some  re- 
fuse or  are  reluctant  to  admit  it,  that  every 
one  of  us  has  needed  and  received  immeasur- 
able assistance  in  preparing  for  maturity  and 
employment.  The  more  specialized  the  em- 
ployment, the  more  specialized  the  assistance 
has  been.  From  the  first  day  parental  training 
began,  then  through  the  school  systems, 
through  higher  education  or  through  voca- 
tional or  on-the-job  training,  all  of  us  have 
received  to  one  degree  or  another  assistance 
of  a  specialized  nature.  The  need  for  em- 
ployment is  a  reality  for  all  of  us,  and  for 
most  of  us,  along  with  the  need  for  employ- 
ment is  the  need  for  earning  a  living,  which 
is  entirely  dependent  on  continued  employ- 
ment. This  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  ne- 
cessity for  helping  the  individual  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  environment  rather  than  as  a 
part  of  a  group  set  aside. 

To  get  back  down  to  earth,  a  person  who 
has  lost  his  sight  can  be  materially  assisted  by 
a  rational  and  commonsense  evaluation  of  all 
the  information  that  can  be  assembled  by 
him  and  about  him.  His  interests,  his  adjust- 
ment to  his  handicap,  his  previous  work  his- 
tory, the  environmental  factors,  are  all  of 
extreme  importance.  The  validity  of  such  an 
evaluation  depends  entirely  upon  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  facts  are  compiled. 
The  importance  of  such  an  evaluation  is 
fundamentally  basic.  The  assembled  facts 
considered  as  assets,  liabilities,  or  limitations, 
are  available  for  analysis  and  then  can  begin 
the  processes  of  strengthening  the  assets  and 
minimizing  limitations,  and  beginning  the 
processes  of  preparation  for  employment. 
There  is  nothing  here  presented  that  an  in- 


dividual blind  person  cannot  do  for  himself, 
and  yet  experience  has  definitely  shown  that 
the  proper  type  of  assistance  can  be  indis- 
pensable. It  is  recognized  that  the  fulcrum  of 
all  these  services  rests  jointly  with  the  blind 
person  seeking  assistance  and  the  person  at- 
tempting to  offer  such  assistance.  Motivation 
must  be  present  in  both,  along  with  willing- 
ness to  learn  and  work.  The  recognition  of 
those  things  that  need  improvement  is  valu- 
able only  when  the  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment is  made  available  and  is  utilized  by  the 
person  who  is  blind  and  who  needs  it. 

Assisting  the  blind  person  to  find  employ- 
ment is  most  successful  when  it  can  begin  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  includes  trained 
experience  in  evaluation  and  practical  diag- 
nosis of  aptitudes  and  interests;  when  it  in- 
cludes practical  adjustment  and  prevoca- 
tional  training  and  when  it  culminates  in 
successful  employment  through  selective 
placement.  Furthermore,  the  source  of  assist- 
ance to  the  blind  person  must  be  continually 
aware  of  changing  employment  conditions, 
economic  conditions,  or  labor  demands,  and 
be  flexible  to  the  extent  that  even  major 
changes  as  we  have  known  so  well  in  various 
emergency  situations,  will  not  cause  any  delay 
or  hindrance  to  the  processes  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  make  a  career  of  assisting  blind  persons  to 
prepare  themselves  for  employment,  have  two 
primary  responsibilities.  There  may  be  fault 
to  find  with  the  most  usual  available  methods 
of  such  assistance,  yet  unless  criticism  aimed 
at  the  existing  facilities  is  constructive,  it  can 
in  no  way  improve  available  methods  or 
organization.  We  then  must  accept  the  two 
responsibilities  of:  providing  flexible  services 
of  counseling  and  guidance,  adjustment,  pre- 
vocational  training,  selective  placement,  etc. 
to  the  blind  person  seeking  employment;  and 
provide  them  to  the  limit  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  organization.  We  must  further  devote 
sufficient  of  our  energies  and  time,  together 
with  our  experience  and  abilities,  to  improve 
and  expand  existing  facilities  and  organiza- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  those  blind  persons 
seeking  employment. 
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EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  USE  OF  SIGHTLESS  LABOR 

*BOB  Mcknight 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


How  do  you  do  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
Industrial  Employment  Counselors?  I  feel 
honored  on  any  occasion  to  be  asked  to  speak, 
especially  since  I  am  a  married  man  and  get 
to  do  very  little  talking  at  home.  I  am  having 
a  wonderful  time,  and  I  feel  that  you  will 
concur  in  my  thinking  that  the  Daytona 
Lions  Club  is  doing  a  wonderful  job  and 
should  be  publicly  commended. 

The  subject.  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Sightless,  is  one  that  has  caused  much  con- 
cern and  much  effort  has  been  made  toward 
the  analyzation  of  same;  however,  to  me  it  is 
as  simple  as  everyday  living.  To  illustrate 
from  my  following  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
digress  a  moment  and  tell  you  a  story:  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  at  a  rehabilitation 
conference  that  was  climaxed  by  a  banquet. 
The  secretaries  and  wives  were  invited,  and  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all.  In  an  effort  to 
glorify  the  occasion,  something  of  a  very  un- 
usual nature  was  furnished  in  the  form  of 
entertainment.  A  nationally  famous  radio 
cowboy  was  in  town  at  the  time,  and  was  in- 
vited to  display  his  horse  at  the  banquet.  This 
was  done  and  the  horse  paraded  the  banquet 
halls  in  all  his  glory,  decorated  with  the 
various  articles  of  paraphernalia  typical  of 
Western  fame.  One  lady  leaned  over  and 
whispered  in  her  husband's  ear  that  to  her 
knowledge  that  was  the  "first  whole  horse  she 
had  ever  seen  at  one  of  those  banquets." 
This,  I  am  attempting  to  point  out,  applies 
to  us,  the  blind,  and  to  members  of  field 
and  staff  personnel  in  the  various  services, 
public,  private,  and  otherwise.  I  feel  that 
since  an  employer  is  a  part  of  the  American 
public,  incidentally  very  successfully  so,  that 
formulation  of  opinion  with  him  is  similarly 
handled  as  any  other  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  If  you  concur  with  this  thinking, 
you  also  will  concur  with  the  thought  that 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  various  pro- 
grams, are  walking  neon  signs  for  the  pro- 
grams we  represent.  As  such,  all  considera- 
tions should  be  given  to  posture,  tempera- 
mental   adjustment,    poise,    personality,   per- 
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sonal  grooming,  travel  ability,  technical 
knowledge,  sales  technique  and  all  other 
phases  of  orientation  that  would  lend  to- 
ward making  us  more  normal  individuals.  If 
these  aforesaid  requirements  are  accomp- 
lished, and  if  it  is  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  your  employment  is  not 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  economic  need  rather 
than  qualifications,  and  also  if  it  is  recog- 
nized that  partisan  politics  do  not  alter 
your  attempts,  then  almost  invariably  a  good 
impression  will  be  made;  thus,  the  first  and 
major  hurdle  has  been  surmounted.  From 
this  point  on,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  the  ability  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  back  it  up  with  action. 

I  have  numerous  illustrations,  but  I  prefer 
to  use  one  that  is  a  bit  extreme,  and  I  hope  it 
will  impress  upon  your  minds  the  thing  that 
I  am  trying  to  get  across:  I  was  seated  in  a 
rather  exclusive  dining  room  in  a  very  popu- 
lar city  having  lunch  with  a  friend;  another 
friend  came  in  with  a  sightless  member  of 
field  personnel.  They  were  invited  to  join  us 
at  our  table,  and  lunch  was  ordered.  The 
sightless  friend  ordered  about  a  five  course 
meal  including  in  it  also  a  side  dish  of  rather 
sloppy  navy  beans.  When  the  food  was 
placed  on  the  table  before  him,  he  reached 
out,  took  the  side  order  of  beans  in  both 
hands  with  each  thumb  protruding  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  the  juice.  The 
beans  were  raised  directly  over  the  main  dish, 
and  held  some  six  or  eight  inches  above  same, 
tipped  up  gently  and  both  beans  and  bean 
juice  were  very  sloppily  poured  out  over  the 
meat.  This  having  been  completed,  the  blind 
man  slid  his  chair  back,  leaned  over  with 
chin  almost  touching  the  table,  took  a 
bouillon  spoon  and  proceeded  to  shovel  the 
meat  and  beans  into  his  mouth,  where  upon 
I  asked  him  if  a  pair  of  Chinese  chopsticks 
wouldn't  be  more  convenient.  He  stated  that 
the  reason  he  leaned  over  the  table  when 
eating  was  because  his  ulcerated  stomach 
drew  him  over  in  that  position.  I  rather  bel- 
ligerently stated  that  since  he  was  a  walking 
advertisement   for   the   program   that   in   my 
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opinion  he  should  be  interested  enough  in  his 
welfare  to  either  correct  such  conditions  or 
resign;  however,  he  did  not  resign.  Now  this 
is  a  rather  extreme  case,  but  is  typical  in 
situations  both  in  etiquette,  poise,  person- 
ality, and  all  the  other  phases  that  must  be 
corrected  before  much  impression  can  be 
made  on  the  American  public  of  which  the 
American  employer  is  an  important  part.  I 
know  of  course  that  these  words  are  strong; 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  later  that 
some  of  you  who  fit  into  this  category  will 
have  walked  out.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion 
that  those  who  do  not  share  in  our  enthu- 
siasm to  correct  the  situations  should  not  re- 
tard our  various  programs  by  remaining  on 
the  payroll.  It  is  anticipated  that  many,  both 
blind  and  sighted  will  read  this  in  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  proceedings,  and  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  your  comments  either  pro 
or  con. 

Now  in  conclusion,  I  should  attempt  to 
redeem  myself  by  saying  that  it  is  not  my 
opinion   that   all  Blind   people   are  doomed. 


instead  I  prefer  to  think  the  other  way,  and 
since  I  am  a  God-fearing  man,  I  shall  attempt 
to  prove  it  by  what  in  my  opinion  is  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  universe,  the  Holy 
Bible.  I  refer  you  to  the  forty-second  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  sixteen  through  twenty  verses:  "And 
I  will  put  the  Blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew 
not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have 
not  known:  I  will  make  darkness  light  be- 
fore them,  and  crooked  things  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake 
them.  They  shall  be  turned  back,  they  shall 
be  greatly  ashamed,  that  trust  in  graven  im- 
ages, that  say  to  the  molten  images,  Ye  are 
our  gods.  Hear  ye  deaf;  and  look,  ye  blind, 
that  ye  may  see.  Who  is  blind,  but  my  serv- 
ant? or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  sent,  who 
is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as 
the  Lord's  servant?  Saying  many  things,  but 
take  observance  in;  opening  the  ears,  but  he 
heareth  not." 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  each  and  every- 
one of  you. 


POST-PLACEMENT  SERVICE  TO  CLIENT  AND  EMPLOYER 

*  CHARLES  B.  GRIDER 
Placement  Specialist,  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  &  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama 


Post-placement  service  is  any  act  or  acts 
performed  by  the  placement  counselor  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  agency  whereby  the 
good  will  of  the  employer  toward  the  blind 
worker  and  the  agency  is  retained  in  full 
force;  the  client's  confidence  in  the  agency 
and  himself  is  maintained  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible level;  a-  satisfactory  and  profitable  em- 
ployment situation  is  maintained  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  and,  if  termi- 
nation is  necessary  for  any  reason,  it  is  ac- 
complished with  the  least  discomfort  to  both 
parties. 

The  services  of  the  placement  counselor  to 
the  client  is  to  make  sure  that  the  client  has 
been  placed  on  a  job  which  is  in  keeping  with 
his  mental  and  physical  abilities  and  person- 
ality traits,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  work- 
ing conditions  are  the  best  obtainable  on  the 
particular  job  without  asking  for  special 
benefits  because  of  the  client's  lack  of  sight. 
He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  working 
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unit  on  an  equal  basis  with  his  fellow  em- 
ployees. 

Post-placement  employer  service  is  some- 
thing to  which  the  employer  is  legitimately 
entitled.  We  have  sold  him  a  specialty — a 
specialized  unit  of  labor,  and  he  should  re- 
ceive service  from  us  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  would  receive  it  from  the  vendor 
of  a  specialized  piece  of  office  equipment.  No 
manufacturer  of  diesel  machines,  for  instance, 
would  think  of  buying  a  bookkeeping  ma- 
chine unless  complete  service  on  it  was  avail- 
able in  the  community;  in  fact,  a  wide-awake 
salesman  makes  the  "availability  of  complete 
service"  one  of  his  strong  selling  points. 

In  talking  to  the  employer  about  service, 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  infer  that 
"trouble  will  be  brewing".  We  can  point  out 
that  in  case  it  is  desirable  to  upgrade  the 
blind  worker,  or  to  transfer  him  to  a  different 
job  because  of  a  change  of  product,  or  to  en- 
lighten a  new  superintendent  or  foreman, 
that  the  placement  counselor  will  be  available 
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to  render  any  such  help.  We  can  tell  him 
that,  should  he  have  a  cut-back  in  produc- 
tion necessitating  the  lay-off  of  the  blind 
worker,  our  agency  would  be  at  hand  to  se- 
cure another  job  for  the  worker.  Thus  em- 
ployer service  becomes  a  positive  asset  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  blind  worker. 

The  placement  counselor  should  check  the 
total  situation  in  any  job  set-up.  He  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  product  being  produced,  the 
number  of  employees  doing  the  same  job, 
personality  and  character  traits  of  the  super- 
intendent and  foreman,  and  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  client's  fellow  workers. 

The  counselor  should  not  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  the  complete  orientation  of  the 
client  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  plant  in 
the  matter  of '  locating  washroom,  exit,  and 
any  position  that  might  be  a  hazard  to  him- 
self or  other  employees.  Under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances the  client  should  ask  the  service 
of  a  sighted  worker  in  helping  him  to  trav- 
erse such  areas  without  making  it  a  burden  to 
anyone. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  client  that  it  is  a  necessity  always  to  pre- 
sent a  cheerful,  cooperative  attitude  toward 
all  the  people  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  which  he  works.  The  counselor  must 
be  on  guard  to  make  sure  that  the  client  car- 
ries out  such  instructions  and  the  counselor 
should  also  be  observant  enough  to  detect  any 
feeling  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  other 
employees  or  the  management.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  counselor  and  the  client 
should  be  of  such  nature  that  the  client 
would  feel  free  to  go  to  the  counselor  for  ad- 
vice on  any  problem  that  might  arise. 

The  blind  worker  belongs  to  a  minority 
group  and  naturally  thereby  attracts  more  at- 
tention from  his  sighted  neighbors  than  most 
any  other  individual.  Therefore,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  he  must,  at  all  times,  be  careful 
about  his  dress,  his  personal  grooming,  his 
posture,  and  his  manner  of  moving  around. 
On  the  job  he  should  wear  clothing  appro- 
priate to  the  type  of  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. His  clothes  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  of  the  best  material,  but  they  do  need  to 
fit  well  and  be  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  pos- 
sible. He  should  be  careful  to  keep  his  hair 
well    combed    and    cut    at   regular    intervals, 


shave  regularly,  and  make  sure  that  his  shoes 
are  kept  properly.  His  posture  when  standing 
should  be  one  that  denotes  ambition  and  pur- 
pose, and  while  sitting  at  his  bench  he  should 
give  the  impression  of  being  wide-awake  and 
alert.  In  his  movements  he  should  avoid 
groping  and  move  with  an  assurance  of  know- 
ing where  he  is  going  and  for  what  he  is 
seeking.  It  is  the  placement  counselor's  func- 
tion to  insist  upon  the  client's  attending  to 
such  matters. 

The  placement  counselor  should  be  very 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  just  production  is 
not  enough.  All  other  aspects  of  the  blind 
person  as  a  worker  must  be  equal  to  or  better 
than  his  sighted  fellow  workers.  As  a  special- 
ized unit  of  labor,  the  blind  worker  is  on  ex- 
hibition, as  it  were;  and  small  deviations 
from  the  normal  will  be  amplified  in  the 
minds  of  other  persons  in  the  factory.  It  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  placement  counselor  to 
make  it  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  foreman, 
fellow  employees,  and  supervisors  of  any  fac- 
tory in  which  a  blind  person  is  engaged  that 
he  is  not  an  object  of  pity,  but  that  he  is  an 
efficient  work  unit  that  must  fit  into  the 
organization.  Proper  understanding  of  these 
things  is  especially  essential  to  the  success  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  the  sooner  the 
truth  is  known  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

If  things  are  not  going  well,  a  study  should 
be  made  of  the  situation,  and  it  might  be 
further  desirable  to  transfer  the  client  to  a 
more  suitable  position  in  the  factory  or 
place  him  on  an  entirely  new  operation.  In 
carrying  out  the  adjustment  that  becomes 
necessary  if  the  blind  worker  is  not  succeed- 
ing properly,  the  placement  counselor  should 
take  the  lead.  Be  very  frank  with  the  em- 
ployer as  well  as  with  the  client.  The  move 
may  then  be  made  as  a  matter  of  cooperation 
rather  than  coercion.  Follow-up  should  be 
immediate  and  frequent  enough  to  insure 
adequate  results  and  control.  The  frequency 
of  service  is  a  point  that  is  highly  debatable, 
and  one  for  which  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  set.  It  will,  of  necessity,  be  more  frequent 
at  first  and  may  taper  oft  to  a  contact  only 
once  in  six  months  or  a  year.  The  client  who 
has  had  work  experience  before  losing  his 
sight  will  often  require  much  less  follow-up 
service  than  will  be  necessary  with  one  who 
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has  never  been  in  the  position  of  employee. 
Some  companies  will  change  foremen  and 
production  arrangements  more  often  than 
others,  and  each  change  may  need  the  atten- 
tion of  the  placement  counselor.  Some  em- 
ployers can  be  counted  upon  to  call  if  they 
are  in  need  of  help.  In  other  cases,  the  place- 
ment counselor  must  go  to  the  employer 
whether  called  or  not. 

Employer  service  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
client  as  well  as  the  employer.  There  is  no 
question  that  smooth,  well-adjusted  arrange- 
ments add  to  the  job  security  of  the  client. 
He  must  be  brought  to  realize  this  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  placement  counselor's  continued 
service.  The  client  should  contact  the  coun- 
selor in  case  of  any  impending  change  or 
trouble  at  the  plant.  The  counselor  should 
not  forget  the  client  placed  in  a  poor  or 
mediocre    job    who    subsequently    develops 


skills  and  abilities  to  handle  properly  a  good 
job.  This  may  mean  transferring  him  from 
one  employer  to  another. 

Post-placement  service  retains  the  good  will 
of  an  employer  and  leaves  the  job  open  for 
future  employment  for  another  blind  person. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  employer 
service  is  that  of  retaining  good  will  in  the 
face  of  failure  of  the  blind  person  on  the 
job.  Therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  be  sure  that  the  employer  has  a  good  at- 
titude toward  employing  another  blind 
worker  in  the  fiUure,  and  that  he  will  help 
the  cause  when  discussing  with  other  em- 
ployers the  subject  of  blind  workers. 

The  counselor  is  not  relieved  from  his 
responsibility  to  the  client  and  the  em- 
ployer until  he  has  provided  every  service 
that  is  needed  to  secure  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  employment. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 

*  J.  H.  CHAPPELL 

Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


On  either  side  of  the  entrances  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Building  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  imposing  figures,  on  one  of  which 
appears  an  allegorical  inscription  which  reads 
"What  is  past  is  Prologue."  Before  discussing 
the  subject  of  development  and  expansion  of 
employment  opportunities  for  the  blind,  let 
us  review  the  progress  agencies  for  the  blind 
have  made  in  the  past. 

For  many  years  the  schools  for  the  blind 
have  maintained  industrial  departments 
where  training  was  offered  to  the  students  in 
piano  tuning,  broom  making,  chair  caning, 
rug  weaving,  mattress  making,  and  knot  tying 
in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  work.  Of 
course  the  primary  purpose  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  was  to  make  it  possible  for  blind 
children  to  obtain  an  education  equal  to  that 
offered  sighted  children  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  training  offered  in  the  industrial 
shops — while  only  secondary — did  enable 
some  blind  persons  to  utilize  their  training. 
These  blind  persons  either  became  employees 
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following  crafts  that  they  had  been  taught  or 
operated  businesses  of  their  own. 

Yet  only  a  few  decades  ago  the  belief  was 
still  prevalent  among  educators,  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  the  general  public  that  blind 
persons  could  not  be  employed  unless  placed 
under  sheltered  conditions  and  provided  with 
special  tools  and  devices  not  commonly  used 
by  sighted  workers,  or  engage  in  so-called 
self-employment.  This  belief  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  workshops.  These  special 
workshops  were  few  in  number  and  were  lo- 
cated in  metropolitan  areas  or  urban  centers 
in  order  to  provide  employment  for  as  many 
persons  as  possible.  Therefore,  blind  persons 
in  outlying  districts  and  sparsely  populated 
areas  could  not  readily  take  advantage  of 
these  facilities.  Workers  for  the  blind  were 
aware  of  this  situation,  and  to  meet  it  they 
established  what  is  known  as  home  teaching 
programs.  Under  these  programs  blind  per- 
sons were  taught  to  manufacture  selected 
products  in  their  own  homes  and  thus  de- 
rive an  income  from  the  sale  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 
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Through  the  training  received  in  the 
schools,  under  home- teaching,  and  in  shel- 
tered workshop  programs,  a  small  number  of 
blind  persons  found  employment.  However, 
all  blind  persons  were  taught  the  same  trades 
and  crafts  regardless  of  their  inherent  po- 
tentialities for  training  and  employment  in 
other  fields,  and  the  public  became  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  only  in  these  few 
trades  could  blind  persons  be  employed. 

While  this  condition  prevailed  for  many 
years,  there  were  isolated  instances  in  which 
blind  persons,  through  their  own  efforts  or 
through  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
friends,  became  successful  in  business,  in  the 
professions,  and  in  rural  pursuits.  In  addi- 
tion, some  workers  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Canada  placed  blind  persons  in 
competitive  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

On  June  20,  1936,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which  authorized 
"the  operation  of  vending  stands  in  Federal 
buildings  by  blind  persons,  to  enlarge  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  each  State  (or  other  appropriate 
public  agency  in  each  State  where  there  was 
no  such  commission)  was  designated  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  vending  stands. 
Since  funds  and  staff  were  not  available  to 
carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
since  Federal  buildings  seemed  to  provide 
many  opportunities  for  stand  locations  which 
could  be  readily  obtained,  the  State  agencies 
frequently  sacrificed  the  development  of 
other  fields  of  employment  to  give  their  en- 
tire attention  to  promoting  the  vending 
stand  program. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  there  was  established  in  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Office  of 
Education,  a  unit  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  who  had  developed  the 
vending  stand  industrial  lunch  service  in 
Canada  as  well  as  the  industrial  placement 
program,  was  appointed  chief  of  this  new 
unit.  In  addition  to  encouraging  and  assisting 
the  State  agencies  to  organize  the  vending 
stand  programs  in  Federal  and  other  build- 
ings throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Clunk  and 
memliers  of  his  staff  encouraged  a  number  of 
State  agencies  to  employ  industrial  placement 


agents  for  the  blind.  At  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  therefore,  there  were  eight 
such  placement  agents  who  had  demonstrated 
conclusively  that,  by  following  the  methods 
and  techniques  developed  by  Mr.  Clunk, 
blind  persons  could  be  employed  successfully 
in  industry. 

Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed  on 
December  7,  1941,  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  manpower,  and  more  and  more  agencies 
for  the  blind  organized  placement  programs. 
Again  emphasis  was  placed  only  on  one  phase 
of  the  rehabilitation  program — industrial 
placement.  This  was  the  natural  thing  to  do 
as  the  country  needed  workers  for  its  defense 
plants.  But  there  also  was  an  opportunity  to 
show  educators,  workers  for  the  blind,  and 
the  general  public  that  they  were  wrong  in 
their  belief  that  blind  workers  had  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  generally  accepted  range  of  oc- 
cupations. It  was  possible  during  this  period 
to  demonstrate  to  employers  that  blind  per- 
sons, when  properly  selected,  trained,  and 
placed  on  jobs  wherein  sight  was  not  a  re- 
quirement, could  work  as  safely  as  sighted 
workers  and  could  equal  or  excel  the  produc- 
tion records  of  their  sighted  associates. 

Throughout  this  period  industrial  place- 
ment received  great  stimulus,  and  on  July  6, 
1943,  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  113 
which  amended  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1920  and  authorized  the  granting 
of  Federal  funds  to  State  agencies  for  the 
blind  to  develop  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Although  Public  Law  113  contem- 
plated complete  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  the  agencies  for  the  blind  tended,  for 
the  most  part,  to  emphasize  the  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  sheltered  workshops, 
vending  stands,  and  competitive  industries. 

In  the  present  national  emergency  the  Na- 
tion needs  to  mobilize  all  available  man- 
power. Public  and  private  agencies  are  devel- 
oping programs  which  will  permit  the  Nation 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  handicapped 
group  to  the  fullest  extent  and  thus  release 
more  able-bodied  workers  for  tasks  which 
cannot  be  performed  by  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. Here  again,  State  agencies  and  work- 
ers for  the  blind  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
expand  greatly  the  occupational  field  in 
order  that  more  blind  persons  may  find 
suitable  employment.  It  is  essential  that  we 
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strengthen  our  services  and  develop  training 
programs  that  will  fit  blind  persons  for  the 
employment  opportunities  which  will  be 
available  to  them. 

Our  responsibility  is  one  of  determining 
what  activities  in  the  various  fields  of  em- 
ployment do  not  require  the  use  of  sight, 
selecting  blind  persons  who  possess  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  to  succeed,  and  providing 
them  with  such  services  as  may  be  indicated 
— including  adequate  vocational  training — in 
order  that  they  may  be  properly  equipped  to 
function  well  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

Training  is  necessary  for  most  jobs,  but 
frequently  the  training  provided  in  the  past 
to  blind  persons  was  inadequate  both  in  ex- 
tent and  in  duration.  Adjustment  services 
and  pre-vocational  training  have  been  for  the 
most  part  insufficient.  In  many  cases  these 
services  have  not  been  provided  at  all.  Many 
of  our  clients  have  never  been  employed, 
while  others  have  never  worked  since  the  on- 
set of  blindness.  Frequently  blind  persons 
undergoing  training  for  some  specific  opera- 
tion have  had  their  training  interrupted  be- 
fore it  was  completed  to  be  placed  on  a  job 
merely  because  there  was  a  temporary  de- 
mand for  workers.  As  a  common  result  of 
such  practices  they  could  not  produce  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  and  were  either  dis- 
charged or  had  to  be  returned  to  the  agency 
concerned  for  further  training.  In  some  cases 
wherein  the  individuals  were  properly  se- 
lected, trained,  and  qualified  for  their  occu- 
pations, they  did  not  succeed  because  they 
were  not  taught  how  to  meet,  deal,  compete, 
and  associate  with  the  sighted  public.  As  a 
result  they  as  well  as  the  general  public  at- 
tributed their  failure  to  blindness  rather  than 
to  inadequate  training  in  this  phase  of  their 
preparation  for  employment. 

Through  our  present  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  many  of  the  weaknesses 
which  are  inherent  in  our  efforts  to  place 
blind  persons  in  employment  can  be  avoided. 

Vocational  diagnosis  and  counseling  will 
supply  the  blind  person  with  information  on 
the  requirements  of  the  various  job  possi- 
bilities. It  will  assist  him  in  identifying  his 
abilities,  aptitudes,  and  his  disabilities  as  they 
may  affect  job  performance,  thus  enabling 
him  to  choose  the  vocation  for  which  he 
believes  himself  best  suited. 


Physical  restoration  will  provide  the  med- 
ical, surgical,  or  hospital  services  necessary  to 
remove  or  reduce  his  physical  disability. 

Adjustment  services  will  equip  the  client 
to  understand  and  live  with  his  blindness,  to 
develop  special  habits  and  skills  which  in- 
crease his  self-reliance,  and  help  him  to  meet 
problems  incident  to  his  blindness.  These 
services  will  prepare  him  to  meet,  deal,  com- 
pete, and  associate  on  a  more  normal  basis 
with  the  sighted  public. 

Exploratory  and  pre-vocational  training 
will  assist  the  individual  in  acquiring  suffi- 
cient fundamental  knowledge  and  experience 
to  choose  a  suitable  employment  objective. 

Vocational  training  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary training  in  the  specific  trade  or  pro- 
fession. 

Placement  services  will  assist  the  blind  per- 
son in  finding  a  job,  or  a  suitable  location 
where  he  can  practice  a  vocation  or  conduct 
a  business. 

Follow-up  services  are  designed  to  assist 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  mak- 
ing necessary  adjustments,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional services  to  the  disabled  worker  if 
needed,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  solution  of  any 
problem  that  might  interfere  with  his  suc- 
cess. 

If  we  make  full  use  of  all  these  services, 
teach  blind  persons  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves properly,  give  them  the  training  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  vocation  they  have  se- 
lected, and  otherwise  fit  them  to  enter  the 
labor  market,  we  can  develop  and  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  people. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  make  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  manpower  supply  dur- 
ing this  critical  period  of  our  country's  exist- 
ence. 

Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  113,  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  have  spent  much  time  in 
such  preliminary  activities  as  organizing  pro- 
grams, training  staffs,  and  developing  meth- 
ods and  techniques  in  counseling,  training, 
and  placement  procedures.  In  spite  of  the 
time  required  for  these  activities,  approxi- 
mately 18,000  blind  persons  have  been  re- 
habilitated in  the  seven-year  period.  This 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  nine-year  period 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  Act,  during 
which  less  than  2,000  blind  persons  were 
rehabilitated.  This  increase  is  gratifying,  but 
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with  an  estimated  65,000  that  could  be  reha- 
bilitated into  some  form  of  gainful  employ- 
ment plus  those  employable  blind  persons 
among  an  additional  22,000  who  lose  their 
sight  each  year,  we  must  jDrolje  all  avenues  of 
employment  for  the  blind  and  expand  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  all  classes  of  blind 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  task 
demands  vivid  imigination  and  creative  abil- 
ity. The  techniques  developed  to  convince 
employers  that  blind  workers  can  compete 
successfully  with  sighted  workers  in  industry 
will  be  equally  useful  in  other  fields  of  em- 
ployment. 

Areas  of  employment  of  the  blind  generally 
fall  into  five  categories — workshops  and  home 
industries,  vending  stands  and  small  busi- 
nesses, industrial  employment,  rural  activi- 
ties, and  professional  occupations. 

Although  there  are  approximately  112 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
they  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  all  of 
the  contracts  offered  them  during  World  War 
II.  This,  unfortunately,  was  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  not  enough  workshops; 
partly  because  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
workers;  and  partly  because  a  vast  number  of 
blind  persons  had  never  received  any  train- 
ing. Several  States  have  home  industry  pro- 
grams, and  there  is  a  need  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  this  service  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  a  particular  group  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  employed.  Recognizing  this 
need,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
is  cooperating  with  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  in  planning  an  exploiatory  insti- 
tute. It  is  hoped  that  the  information  as- 
sembled as  a  result  of  the  institute  will  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  sound  home 
industry  programs.  The  extension  of  this 
service  should  greatly  increase  and  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  our  people. 

The  vending  stand  program  is  well  estab- 
lished. Every  State  in  the  Union  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  has  an  agency  designated  to  issue 
licenses  to  blind  persons  for  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  under  Public  Law  732,  74th 
Congress  (Randolph-Sheppard  Act),  and  most 
of  the  States  now  have  vending  stand  pro- 
grams established.  The  business  enterprises 
program  for  the  blind  is  comparatively  new. 


Although  it  provides  unlimited  opportunities 
for  operators  of  small  businesses,  much  re- 
search is  needed  to  determine  the  types  of 
businesses  that  are  suitable  for  blind  persons 
in  different  areas  of  the  country. 

The  industrial  placement  program  has  pro- 
vided employment  for  more  blind  persons 
than  any  other  part  of  the  program  for  the 
blind.  It  is  reasonably  well  established  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Placement  in  serv- 
ice industries  is  probably  the  least  devel- 
oped, and  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the 
development  of  this  phase  of  the  industrial 
placement  program. 

Since  V-J  Day  in  1945  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  developing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rural  blind.  While  efforts  to 
develop  this  field  have  not  been  extensive, 
upwards  of  900  blind  people  have  been  added 
to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  blind  persons 
engaging  in  some  form  of  rural  pursuit.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  census,  approximately 
45  per  cent  of  our  total  population,  or 
67,500,000,  live  in  rural  areas.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  100,000  of  this  number  are  blind. 
Since  experience  has  shown  that  as  a  rule 
blind  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  rural 
life  have  not  been  happy  or  successful  when 
moved  from  this  environment  and  placed  in 
unusual  situations  and  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings, and  since  blind  persons  are  subject  to 
the  same  desires  and  possess  the  same  apti- 
tudes and  abilities  as  sighted  persons,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  blind  persons  can 
be  rehabilitated  into  rural  pursuits.  The 
development  of  a  rural  program  will  provide 
more  employment  opportunities  for  blind 
persons  than  any  other  single  field  of  activity. 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  blind 
persons  are  now  successfully  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  professions,  no  organized  effort  has 
been  made  to  explore  and  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities which  this  field  of  endeavor  should 
provide.  It  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  a 
professional  specialist  for  the  blind  will  be 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  devote  his  entire  attention 
to  the  development  of  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Besides  the  possibilities  for  expansion  in 
these  areas  of  work,  there  is  a  group  of  po- 
tential workers — blind  women — for  whom 
employment  services  should  be  developed.  A 
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small  number  is  employed  in  each  of  the  five 
fields  of  activity  previously  mentioned,  but 
usually  only  the  most  capable  and  aggressive 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  vocational  rehabilitation.  This  re- 
grettable condition  points  up  and  emphasizes 
the  need  for  further  development  in  this 
phase  of  our  programs.  It  also  indicates  a 
need  for  a  specialist  on  the  State  staff  who  is 
familiar  with  the  problem  of  training  and 
placing  women.  There  are  many  occupations 
in  which  women  can  engage  as  satisfactorily 
as  men,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration. 

In  this  brief  sketch  it  has  been  attempted 
to  show  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  the  past.  While 
the  record  is  gratifying  in  some  respects,  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  we  have 
made.  In  retrospect  we  see  our  shortcomings, 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  yet  to  be 
done.  If  we  continue  to  devote  our  best  ef- 


forts to  the  development  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  blind,  profit  from  the  past 
errors,  and  keep  on  the  alert  for  every  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  use  to  which  the  blind  can 
be  put  in  emergencies  or  otherwise,  we  may 
look  forward  to  seeing  in  the  second  half  of 
the  century  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
services  for  the  blind  and  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  our  blind  citizens  gainfidly  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  estimated  from  reliable  sources  that 
there  are  approximately  260,000  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  Past  experience  indi- 
cates that  about  25  per  cent  of  these  can  be 
rehabilitated  into  some  form  of  gainful  em- 
ployment. Let  us  steadily  keep  before  us  the 
great  number  of  blind  people  who  need  our 
services.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  enjoy 
the  benefits  vocational  rehabilitation  has  to 
offer,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
placed  in  employment  that  best  meets  their 
individual  needs  and  capacities. 


HOW  CAN  THE  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  HELP  IN  MAKING 

HOME  TEACHING  AVAILABLE  AND  EFFECTIVE 

WITH  THE  BLIND 

ELIZABETH  M.  MALONEY 

Assistant  Director,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  &  Children's  Aid  Society, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Social  case  work  is  a  young  profession  de- 
veloping, like  modern  psychiatry  and  psychol- 
ogy, to  meet  the  needs  of  free  men  in  a  civili- 
zation almost  too  complicated  to  allow  simple, 
peacefid  community  and  family  life.  I  stress 
free  men  because  basic  to  all  case  work  must 
be  a  high  degree  of  respect  for  the  person- 
ality and  the  rights  of  every  individual,  what- 
ever his  circumstances. 

Back  in  the  1  goo's  when  modern  social 
work  was  going  through  its  early  growing 
pains,  "cases"  were  classified  into  categories 
of  problems  and  workers  recorded  their  suc- 
cesses by  the  number  of  activities  which  they 
did  with  said  problems.  That  is  the  number 
of  visits  they  paid  to  the  client — whether  they 
achieved  anything  or  not,  by  the  number  of 
clinic  visits  and  dental  appointments  they 
arranged.  However,  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
more  intelligent  and  interested  workers  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  this  activity  achieved 
and  began  to  look  for  a  more  lasting  kind  of 


help  so  that  the  clients  could  draw  strength 
to  move  ahead  on  their  own  impetus.  Our 
modern  philosophy  of  professional  casework 
as  a  means  to  promote  self-realization  is  the 
result. 

In  1949,  a  very  interesting  dissertation  was 
written  by  one  of  the  graduating  students  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Father 
Swithin  Bowers.  In  this  dissertation.  Father 
Bowers  described  the  growth  of  social  work 
and  the  many  known  definitions  of  social 
work,  some  34  in  number,  all  of  which  seemed 
inadequate  to  describe  the  fidl  current  mean- 
ing of  social  casework.  Father  Bowers  con- 
cluded his  dissertation  by  offering  a  new  defi- 
nition, which  reads  as  follows:  "Social  case- 
work is  an  art  in  which  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  human  relations  and  skills  in  re- 
lationships are  used  to  mobilize  capacity  of 
the  individual  and  resources  in  the  com- 
munity appropriate  for  better  adjustment  be- 
tween the  client  and  all  or  any  part  of  his 
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total  environment."!  Would  you  agree  with 
me  that  we  can  accept  this  as  a  good  working 
definition  of  social  casework?  If  you  do,  we 
can  then  take  it  apart,  apply  this  definition 
to  a  few  specific  cases,  and  see  how  it  operates 
in  helping  the  blind  client  to  make  the  ad- 
justment necessary  if  he  is  to  go  on  to  become 
a  useful,  happy  and  important  person  in  the 
community. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  misunderstanding 
existing  in  our  field  of  work  between  the 
sister  professions  of  casework  and  home  teach- 
ing exists  only  because  of  a  lack  of  concrete 
understanding  of  one  profession  by  the  other. 
Unfortunately  casework  to  many  of  the  blind 
is  not  a  particularly  welcome  term.  To  them 
it  carries  the  connotation  of  snooping,  it  car- 
ries the  meaning  of  advice  that  tends  to  con- 
trol the  blind  person,  it  is  too  often  tied  up 
with  financial  relief.  I  well  remember  one 
blind  social  worker  who  told  me  that  she 
fully  understood  the  feeling.  The  blind  per- 
son had  to  learn  to  play  into  the  social  work- 
er's hands  so  that  they  could  get  what  they 
wanted  by  seeming  to  codperate  in  other 
areas.  This  is  not  casework.  Casework  is  a 
warm,  human  service.  Like  a  wise  parent  it 
purposely  does  not  "do"  for  the  client  what 
he  can  do  for  himself.  But  it  does  and  should 
help  where  help  is  needed. 

There  is  perhaps  one  central  difference  that 
separates  work  with  the  blind  from  work  with 
other  handicapped  groups.  The  sensory 
handicap  of  blindness  in  and  of  itself  ne- 
cessitates a  building  up  of  a  formal  educa- 
tional structure  which  is  specific  to  that 
handicap.  The  child  with  a  polio  caused  dis- 
ability can  be  educated  in  any  regular  class 
with  the  same  teacher  and  the  same  equip- 
ment as  the  normal  child.  However,  with 
blindness,  the  teacher  must  have  special 
knowledge  and  special  equipment  in  order  to 
achieve  results.  Historically,  the  greatest 
achievements  with  the  blind  have  come 
about  through  development  of  educational 
resources,  and  magnificent  achievements  they 
have  been.  Today's  home  teacher  is  increas- 
ingly capable  of  bringing  these  educational 
services  to  the  blind. 

However,    in   order   to   make    the   concrete 
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"services"  which  have  been  developed  avail- 
able and  useful,  social  casework  can  play  a 
major  role. 

Not  every  blind  person  needs  casework  help 
in  making  an  adjustment  to  his  handicap. 
This  is  very  fortunate  because,  if  such  service 
were  indicated,  there  could  not  be  enough 
social  workers  to  go  around  and  do  the  job 
necessary  for  that  group  who  do  need  help. 
However,  in  the  offering  of  service  there  must 
be  a  casework  focus  which  should  be  shared 
by  all  professional  personnel.  When  the  per- 
son comes  to  us  for  help,  we  must  be  able  to 
individualize  his  request  and  his  feelings 
around  it  before  we  attempt  to  meet  it.  So- 
cial agencies  throughout  the  country  have 
attested  to  the  fact  that  the  person  who  comes 
for  assistance  very  often  has  placed  empha- 
sis upon  only  one  area  of  a  problem  with 
which  they  can  face  taking  help.  Sharing  the 
opportunity  to  place  this  one  facet  of  his 
problem,  so  to  speak,  under  a  microscope, 
with  another  person  who  is  accepting  of 
them,  warm,  friendly,  interested,  giving 
everything  that  can  possibly  be  given  in  order 
to  be  helpful,  can  help  the  client  to  compre- 
hend broader  difficulties  which  up  to  now  he 
may  have  been  rejecting.  It  is  this  individual- 
ization of  the  person,  this  willingness  to  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  help  each  person  to 
know  what  it  is  he  is  trying  to  accomplish, 
what  means  are  at  his  disposal,  whether  or 
not  those  means  are  acceptable  to  him  as  a 
person, — it  is  this  which  is  at  the  very  root 
of  social  casework.  It  can  never  be  what  we 
think  is  best  for  him. 

Margaret  C.  at  26  has  an  eye  condition  re- 
sulting from  a  central  nervous  system  disease 
causing  not  only  blindness,  but  some  slow 
paralysis  as  well.  She  came  to  our  agency  with 
a  very  matter-of-fact  request  for  Braille. 
Though  not  totally  blind,  she  does  not  have 
sufficient  vision  to  travel  alone  and  is  guided 
by  her  mother.  On  the  surface.  Miss  C.'s  re- 
quest for  instruction  in  Braille  might  indicate 
that  here  was  a  person  who  was  facing  her 
blindness,  wanted  to  do  something  about  it, 
was  ready  to  move  ahead  in  instruction.  She 
seemed  poised  and  at  ease  at  the  time  of  our 
first  contact  with  her.  and  placed  specific  em- 
pliasis  upon  this  one  request.  The  caseworker 
did  not  say,  "Of  course,  we'll  give  you  Braille 
lessons,  come  in,  start  on  Tuesday,"  but  in- 
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stead,  "What  do  you  know  about  Braille?  Do 
you  understand  the  way  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten? Do  you  like  to  read,  do  you  think  you'd 
enjoy  it?"  Some  brief  discussion  around 
Braille  itself,  brought  out  almost  at  once  con- 
siderable fear  of  learning  it.  To  this  girl 
Braille  was  the  one  thing  she  knew  that  blind 
people  used  but  she  did  not  have  any  real- 
istic idea  of  what  was  involved  in  learning 
it  or  in  reading  it  or  how  it  could  help  her. 
We  talked  to  her  about  how  the  teacher 
would  come  to  her  home  to  give  her  lessons, 
and  met  with  the  reception,  "I  want  no  one 
to  come  to  my  home.  I  want  no  one  in  my 
neighborhood  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  blind."  Margaret  had  not  reafly  thought 
through  what  she  hoped  to  gain  by  keeping 
people  away  from  her  own  home.  She  merely 
knew  that  although  she  was  blind,  she  had 
not  shown  her  blindness  publicly  as  yet. 
There  was  no  physical  indication  of  blind- 
ness in  terms  of  eye  scarring.  She  always 
traveled  with  her  mother  and  she  felt  that 
holding  on  to  her  mother's  arm,  coming  and 
going  with  apparent  normality,  not  having  to 
use  a  bannister  of  the  stair,  learning  to  focus 
when  she  spoke  to  people  and  look  toward 
them,  that  no  one  was  aware  of  her  blindness. 
The  case  worker  realized  in  this  first  inter- 
view, that  it  would  not  be  wise  at  this  time 
to  go  too  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  blind- 
ness to  this  girl,  or  into  her  plan  to  learn 
Braille.  Instead  of  offering  any  specific  serv- 
ice, the  caseworker  offered  another  interview 
and  found  Margaret  very  willing  to  come 
back  possibly  because  it  pushed  aside,  for  at 
least  a  week,  the  final  step  of  taking  the  first 
Braille  lesson,  and  also  willing  because,  in  the 
course  of  just  the  one  interview,  she  had 
begun  to  sense  that  her  own  plans,  although 
carefully  considered  before  coming  to  the 
agency,  were  not  really  the  most  valid  and 
the  most  helpful  in  terms  of  her  need. 

I  cannot  go  into  detail  on  each  interview 
that  followed  this,  but  let  me  summarize 
what  happened  in  five  interviews  held  at 
weekly  intervals  with  this  young  woman  and 
her  mother. 

As  we  have  noted,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
client's  request  was  simple — "I  am  blind, 
teach  me  Braille."  On  starting  to  study  the 
mechanics  around  the  request,  however,  there 
clearly  was  evidence  at   the   time  she   came 


to  us  of  an  emotional  disturbance  in  relation 
to  the  acceptance  of  blindness  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public's  concept  of  blindness.  Her 
way  of  meeting  it  she  had  made  clear.  In  the 
five  succeeding  interviews,  the  caseworker  very 
slowly,  very  carefully  began  to  talk  to  this 
girl  about  herself  and  about  the  meaning  of 
her  blindness.  We  found  a  very  handsome, 
intelligent,  young  woman,  who  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  college  in  the  evening  while 
holding  a  full  time  job,  top  level  secretarial 
job,  and  who  had  hoped  for  greater  success. 
She  had  discovered  that  she  could  handle  al- 
most everything  within  her  community  on 
the  basis  of  very  real  personal  charm,  people 
wanted  to  do  things  for  her  and  with  her; 
there  had  been  no  problem  in  personal  as- 
sociations until  her  vision  began  to  fail.  With 
failing  vision,  she  began  to  lose  the  self- 
confidence  upon  which  she  had  planned  her 
entire  career  thus  far.  She  began  to  feel  that 
because  she  could  not  see  others,  she  looked 
different  to  others  seeing  her.  She  gave  up  her 
job  early  in  her  blindness,  rather  than  admit 
to  an  employer  that  she  could  no  longer  see 
to  do  his  work  and  try  to  make  any  readjust- 
ment around  the  working  process.  We  dis- 
covered that  this  was  not  a  girl  who  could 
relate  easily  and  deeply  to  any  person,  but 
that  on  a  superficial  level  she  could  handle 
acquaintanceships  with  great  satisfaction.  In 
going  further  into  her  motivations  about  seek- 
ing help  and  what  kind  of  help  she  needed, 
we  discovered  that  although  she  expressed  a 
desire  to  help  herself  she  immediately  blocked 
her  own  action  by  some  imagined  barrier. 
The  worker  helped  her  to  recognize  that  her 
whole  reaction  to  the  onset  of  blindness  was 
a  very  painful  one  and  that  it  represented 
some  abnormality,  which  could  only  result  in 
increased  unhappiness  on  her  part.  When  she 
was  able  to  understand  that  the  objections  to 
a  learning  plan  were  actually  barriers  erected 
by  her  because  she  truly  did  not  want  to  go 
ahead  with  what  seemed  a  logical  plan,  then 
she  was  able  to  begin  to  take  a  few  steps  to- 
wards a  readjustment.  When  she  could  recog- 
nize that  she  was  afraid  of  Braille  and  that 
actually  she  "felt  two  ways  about  it"  then 
paradoxically  she  was  able  to  really  move  to 
taking  her  first  lesson.  She  had  not  given  up 
her  fear  of  blindness,  she  had  not  been  able 
to  work  through  her  feelings  about. the  people 
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in  the  community,  but  she  has  taken  one 
small  but  very  important  step  by  finally  say- 
ing in  effect  "No  part  of  the  adjustment  to 
handicap  is  acceptable  or  agreeable  to  me, 
but  I  can  recognize  my  own  feelings  in  it 
and  I  have  enough  strength  now  to  be  able 
to  take  the  first  step  against  which  I  rebel." 
This  is  clearly  a  situation  which  required 
intensive  and  moderately  prolonged  casework 
before  the  home  teacher  could  begin  any  ac- 
tivity. It  requires  continuing  collaboration 
between  the  home  teacher  and  the  case- 
worker during  instruction.  The  home  teacher 
had  to  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  this 
student  would  probably  show  evidence  of 
personal  rejection  of  the  home  teacher  be- 
cause of  the  teacher's  visual  handicap.  The 
home  teacher  had  to  be  ready  to  limit  her 
instruction  within  the  one  area  which  the 
client  is  facing  at  the  moment,  rather  than 
attempt  a  broader  and  more  general  adjust- 
ment to  blindness  programs.  For  the  next 
month  or  two,  the  home  teacher  will  carry 
the  responsibility  for  service  for  this  young 
woman,  since,  having  reached  a  point  of 
decision  with  the  caseworker,  they  are  not 
going  further  until  Margaret  has  a  chance  to 
determine  for  herself  how  far  she  can  go  in 
the  first  area  which  she  was  strong  enough  to 
attempt.  It  is  going  to  require  the  utmost 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  home  teacher  to 
make  this  three-month  period  valuable  and 
meaningful  to  Margaret,  and  to  help  her, 
through  the  personal  relationships  established 
in  the  teaching  area,  to  develop  a  little  feel- 
ing of  self-confidence  and  a  little  feeling 
that  having  accomplished  one  very  difficult 
thing,  she  can  move  ahead  to  many  others. 

To  go  back  to  our  definition.i  Certainly  in 
this  instance  the  definition  fits  the  ty23e  of 
service  given. 

But  fortunately  not  every  client  needing 
casework  service  is  so  deeply  disturbed.  There 
are  other  and  varied  ways  in  which  the  case- 
worker, who  is  properly  trained  and  equipped 
for  her  job  can  be  of  help. 

Anna  L.  was  referred  to  us  for  instruction 
in  handcraft  and  Braille.  We  saw  Mrs.  L., 
and  at  the  end  of  one  interview,  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  a  woman  who  had  so  many 
pressures   in  her   everyday   living   that   there 
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was  no  possibility  of  her  sitting  down  to 
study  Braille,  or  handcraft.  In  her  home 
there  were  her  parents,  both  elderly,  one  very 
ill.  Her  husband  had  just  been  removed  to 
a  mental  hospital  for  observation,  and  there 
was  a  question  as  to  whether  he  was  to  be 
transferred  to  a  State  Hospital  for  prolonged 
care,  or  whether  he  might  be  able  to  come 
home.  The  woman  herself  felt  badly,  phys- 
ically. She  was  interested  in  having  help,  but 
she  had  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  help  she 
could  use.  She  seemed  an  unfortunately  de- 
feated kind  of  person,  with  very  little  hope 
and  very  little  interest  in  what  the  future 
could  bring,  since  her  only  concern  was  with 
an  almost  unbearable  now. 

The  caseworker  helped  her  to  understand 
that  although  she  had  no  hand  in  what  had 
happened  to  her  still  she  did  have  the  ability 
to  determine  what  to  do  about  it.  In  this 
instance,  the  caseworker  helped  her  to  think 
through  how  much  it  was  she  could  do  in  her 
home,  and  what  things  were  a  possibility.  Mrs. 
L.  was  able  to  decide  that,  although  she  loved 
her  mother  very  deeply,  she  was  not  phys- 
ically able  to  care  for  her  during  a  terminal 
illness,  since  the  mother  needed  continuous 
nursing  care.  The  caseworker,  having  helped 
her  to  make  this  decision,  very  actively  took 
part  in  finding  a  hospital  facility  for  the 
mother.  She  got  in  touch  with  the  mental 
hospital,  acting  as  a  liaison  in  securing  and 
interpreting  information  to  this  worried 
woman  about  her  husband's  care  and  giving 
information  to  the  hospital  about  the  situa- 
tion in  the  home  into  which  it  would  be 
unwise  to  discharge  a  seriously  disturbed  man. 
With  these  two  immediate  worries  out  of  the 
way,  Mrs.  L.  was  helped  to  take  a  look  at 
herself,  to  go  for  medical  care,  which  left  her 
feeling  like  a  real  human  being  again.  It  was 
only  after  all  of  these  tangible,  immediately 
pressing  needs  had  l^een  thoroughly  met  and 
worked  out  that  Mrs.  L.  was  able  to  begin  to 
think  about  what  she  might  learn  to  do  as  a 
blind  person,  in  order  to  be  more  helpful  to 
herself  and  to  her  family.  Her  blindness,  al- 
though it  had  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  her 
in  working  through  all  of  these  plans,  had 
not  been  her  major  concern.  She  had  not 
really  even  thought  about  herself  but  once 
the  situational  pressures  were  relieved,  this 
woman  was  able  to  begin  working  with  the 
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home  teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
made  an  excellent  adjustment  to  the  physical 
side  of  her  blindness,  and  began  to  learn 
Braille,  and  was  a  very  capable  housekeeper 
into  whose  home  her  husband  could  safely 
be  discharged  during  his  convalescent  period. 
Again  our  definition.i  Again  the  definition 
agrees  with  the  service. 

These  two  instances  are  the  opposite  poles 
in  terms  of  casework  service; — the  one,  a 
continued  diagnostic  and  treatment  service  on 
a  purely  emotional  level; — the  second,  a  con- 
tinued supportive,  environmental  assistance 
on  a  very  simple,  material  level;  both  equally 
important,  both  entirely  the  function  of  the 
caseworker;  both  needing  to  be  accomplished 
before  home  teaching  could  have  meaning 
to  the  client. 

There  is  one  essential  thread  running 
throughout.  The  caseworker  is  the  person 
who  sets  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  client 
can  move  ahead.  She  offers  not  friendship  but 
rather  a  personal  relationship  through  which 
the  client  can  feel  secure  and  uncriticized. 
She  can  help  him  to  relate  cause  and  effect 
in  his  social  environment  until  he  is  able  to 
make  progress  without  her  help. 

Not  every  client,  however,  can  use  the  case- 
worker's help  and  it  is  just  as  important  to 
recognize  this  inability  when  it  exists  as  to 
offer   help   when   it   is   needed.   If   the   case- 


worker is  able  to  recognize  the  elements 
which  prevent  use  of  help,  she  can  frequently 
still  be  helpful  on  an  advisory  level.  Some- 
times her  work  is  with  the  family  while  the 
teacher  handles  the  client's  instruction;  some- 
times it  is  as  liaison  between  the  community 
agency  and  the  teacher. 

To  sum  up,  the  caseworker  can  and  must 
be  the  strong  ally  of  the  home  teacher.  Her 
service  is  first  diagnostic  in  terms  of  under- 
standing the  personality  and  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  both  expressed  and  unexpressed. 
Second,  her  service  is  therapeutic  in  helping 
the  individual  to  begin  to  make  his  own 
plans  around  his  needs.  It  cannot  be  too 
heavily  stressed  that  the  plan  must  be  the 
client's  own,  not  our  prescription. 

Treatment  may  be  supportive  or  palliative 
— supportive  in  giving  to  the  client  the  de- 
gree of  interest  and  respect  which  enables 
him  to  appreciate  his  own  capacities  as  a 
human  being,  palliative  in  quickly  giving  the 
kind  of  material  help  that  will  ease  tensions 
for  him,  and  giving  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
client  maintains  his  own  status  in  the  process. 

I  am  sure  that  when  this  type  of  service 
can  be  the  compleinent  to  the  high  level  of 
home  teaching  we  already  have,  we  can  hope 
for  a  quicker,  more  lasting  and  more  eco- 
nomical pattern  of  service  to  those  persons 
who  are  blind. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  CONDUCTING  A  CHRISTMAS  TREE  SALE 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  BLIND 

JOSEPH  BILLY  DELBRIDGE, 
State  Manager  of  Canteen  Service,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Richmond,  Virginia 


I  have  been  asked  to  relate  to  you  briefly 
my  experience  in  conducting  a  Christmas 
Tree  Sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind. 

The  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  sponsored  such  a  sale  last  year  a 
few  days  before  Christmas,  in  the  city  of 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  and  I  regret  to  say  the 
results  were  not  as  we  had  anticipated.  We 
came  out  ahead  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
profit,  but  had  the  sale  developed  and  pro- 
gressed as  planned  it  would  have  been  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundreds. 

As  most  of  you  know  the  agencies  for  the 


Blind  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  inaugu- 
rated this  plan  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  aid  the  Blind.  They  held 
their  first  sale  at  Christmas  1949  and  from 
all  reports  it  was  a  marked  success,  we  natu- 
rally became  interested  in  trying  this  method 
of  raising  additional  funds  to  aid  us  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  for  the  Blind  in  Virginia. 

So  we  secured  a  blueprint  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  and  fol- 
lowed this  plan  as  closely  as  possible  allow- 
ing of  course  for  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  trees  that  we  would  try  to  sell  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  number  of  trees  sold  in 
Philadelphia  the  Christmas  before.  So  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jake  Jacobson  who  was 
General  Chairman  and  myself  as  Executive 
Director,  we  started  in  the  late  fall  to  set  up 
our  organization  by  securing  a  group  of 
volunteer  workers  to  aid  us  in  conducting  the 
sale.  The  forming  of  various  committees  was 
necessary  in  order  that  every  phase  of  the 
program  would  be  going  in  high  gear  at  the 
proper  time.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
purchase  of  2  car  loads  or  approximately  4,000 
Canadian  Balsam  Fir  Trees.  The  City  of 
Portsmouth  graciously  volunteered  the  use  of 
the  city  stadium  as  the  sale  site,  transporta- 
tion was  arranged  for  the  moving  of  the  trees 
furnished  by  local  merchants.  We  had  more 
publicity  than  we  could  possibly  use.  The 
sale  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an 
unparalleled  publicity  campaign  led  by  the 
newspapers  and  radio  stations,  as  well  as  the 
local  television  station  and  other  media  such 
as  industrial  and  transportation  company 
bulletins,  cards  were  placed  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  store  windows,  tickets  were  placed 
on  sale  at  several  convenient  locations  well 
in  advance  of  the  sale.  Everything  was  work- 
ing smoothly,  even  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
proclaimed  publicly  the  16th  Day  of  Decem- 
ber as  Christmas  Tree  Day  for  the  Blind. 

Now  for  the  sad  part  of  the  story,  I  will  tell 
you  briefly  why  we  fell  short  of  our  goal; 
first,  in  order  that  such  a  sale  can  be  a  success 
it  is  necessary  that  the  entire  organization 
consists  of  volunteer  workers.  The  group  of 
volunteers  who  had  offered  their  services  for 
conducting  the  sale  did  not  supjDort  us  when 


we  needed  them  most,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  required  number  of  workers  were  on  hand 
at  the  sale. 

Therefore,  it  became  necessary  that  we  hire 
labor  to  help  do  the  job.  This  did  of  course 
cut  into  the  profits.  Secondly,  we  made  the 
mistake  of  purchasing  our  trees  through  an 
agent  rather  than  securing  them  from  a  pro- 
ducer, we  did  not  receive  the  number  of 
trees  that  we  should,  both  cars  were  far  short 
of  the  number  of  trees  that  we  paid  for,  and 
we  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  recover  any  of 
this  shortage  from  the  agent  for  the  simple 
reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
agent. 

Thirdly,  we  tried  to  make  this  a  one  day 
sale  which  in  my  opinion  was  not  enough 
time  and  the  sale  was  conducted  too  far  in 
advance  of  Christmas. 

So  you  see  we  learned  a  lot  from  our  first 
experience,  in  such  an  undertaking;  but  to 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  conducting 
such  a  sale  in  your  communities  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  am  still  very  enthusiastic  and 
optimistic  about  this  plan,  and  I  feel  it  can 
be  done  successfully  with  the  proper  organ- 
ization to  help  you.  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity, 
because  you  are  not  asking  for  donations,  you 
are  selling  something  to  the  public  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
channel  a  minor  once-a-year  expenditure  in 
the  direction  of  a  worthy  cause  such  as  work 
for  the  Blind.  With  thousands  of  people 
purchasing  trees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind 
each  year  they  are  given  a  sense  of  sharing 
intimately  in  the  work  of  serving  the  Blind. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  IN  TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO  TRAVEL  ALONE? 

*W.  HAROLD  BLEAKLEY 

Associate  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Frequently,  during  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, it  is  valuable  to  review  the  areas  in 
which  agreement  has  been  reached,  the  re- 
maining areas  of  disagreement,  and  the  areas 
in  which  knowledge  is  as  yet  incomplete. 
Quite  often  such  a  review  aids  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  in  that  it  points  the  direc- 
tion in  which  future  investigation  should 
move.  It  seems  advisable  to  make  such  a  sum- 
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mary  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  the  blind  to  travel  independently. 

Let  us  first  discuss  the  areas  in  which  agree- 
ment has  already  been  reached. 

1.  We  are  agreed  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  socio-economic  adjustment 
of  the  blind  that  they  travel  independ- 
ently, especially  to  and  from  employ- 
ment. 
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2.  We  are  agreed  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
blind  person  to  travel  independently. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again. 

3.  There  is  no  doj.ibt  of  the  fact  that  in- 
dependent travel  by  the  blind  is  a 
teachable  skill. 

4.  We  are  agreed  that  travel  training  can 
be  conducted  on  a  group  basis — witness 
the  development  of  adjustment  training 
centers  throughout  the  country. 

5.  We  are  agreed  concerning  many  of  the 
less  major  aspects  of  travel  training.  For 
example,  we  have  accepted  as  fact  the 
existence  of  an  obstacle  awareness,  spa- 
tial orientation,  and  sensory  cues,  etc. 

6.  Although  there  is  still  a  lot  of  disagree- 
ment regarding  the  use  of  the  cane 
versus  the  guide  dog  as  a  method  of 
travel,  I  believe  most  of  us  agree  that 
there  is  a  place  for  each  of  the  two 
methods. 

Let  us  consider  the  areas  in  which  we  still 
disagree.  The  first  of  these  concerns  the  cane 
itself.  We  do  not  agree  concerning  its  length, 
weight,  shape,  color,  or  the  material  from 
which  it  is  made.  Next,  we  disagree  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  cane.  Some  of  us  hold  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  use  a  cane  is  to  tap 
it  alternately  in  front  of  each  foot.  Others 
maintain  that  the  most  effective  manner  in 
which  to  handle  a  cane  is  to  hold  it  at  a  45 
degree  angle  across  the  body,  with  the  tip 
extended  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  foot  and 
slightly  above  the  ground.  Still  others  believe 
in  tapping  the  cane  in  a  straight  line  in  front 
of  the  body.  In  addition,  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  believe  in  a  combination  method. 
We  are  in  disagreement  concerning  the 
length  of  the  training  course  designed  to 
teach  the  blind  to  travel  alone.  We  are  also 
in  disagreement  concerning  whether  travel 
training  should  be  taught  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  skills  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  daily  living.  Likewise,  we  find 
ourselves,  at  the  present  time,  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  exact  place  that  the  guide  dog  plays 
in  the  independent  travel  of  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  in  which  we  agree 
and  disagree,  there  are  certain  other  areas  in 
which  knowledge  is  incomplete.  For  example, 
we  do  not  know  the  influence  that  basic  in- 


telligence has  upon  the  ability  of  a  blind 
person  to  learn  to  travel  alone  independently. 

Likewise,  we  do  not  know  that  part  that  is 
played  by  other  physical  handicaps,  such  as 
partial  deafness,  tuberculosis,  etc.  Also  we  do 
not  know  the  role  played  by  the  age  at  which 
loss  of  vision  occurred,  the  length  of  time 
he  has  been  blind,  the  cause  of  blindness,  his 
educational  level  and  his  previous  employ- 
ment experience. 

When  we  add  the  areas  in  which  we  agree, 
the  areas  in  which  we  still  disagree  and  the 
areas  in  which  knowledge  is  as  yet  incom- 
plete, we  find  a  logical  conclusion,  namely, 
that  it  is  at  the  present  time  not  possible  for 
us  to  write  a  travel  training  manual  or  de- 
velop a  standardized  teaching  technique.  Yet 
it  is  no  more  unreasonable  to  expect  the  de- 
velopment of  such  standardization  than  it  is 
to  expect  standardization  in  such  intangible 
areas  of  knowledge  of  medicine,  psychology 
and  biochemistry. 

The  areas  of  disagreement  and  areas  in 
which  knowledge  is  incomplete  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  reduced  in  several  ways. 

1.  Engage  in  additional  research  among 
those  blind  persons  who  do  travel  effec- 
tively. 

2.  Engage  in  additional  research  among 
students  who  are  being  taught  to  travel 
alone. 

3.  Conduct  intensive  follow-up  studies 
among  persons  who  succeeded  in  travel 
training  in  the  adjustment  training  cen- 
ters and  those  persons  who  failed  to 
learn  to  travel  successfully. 

4.  Obtain  from  incoming  travel  training 
students  a  greater  variety  of  basic  in- 
formation that  might  be  collated  to  pro- 
vide answers  in  the  areas  of  incomplete 
knowledge. 

5.  Conduct  pilot  studies  in  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement and  incomplete  knowledge  in 
order  to  verify  or  set  aside  different 
theories. 

This  paper  has  not  attempted  specifically 
to  point  to  the  road  ahead.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  review  of  where  we  are  today  in  teaching 
the  blind  to  travel  alone  can  be  used  as  a 
back  drop  for  discussion  that  will  produce 
progress  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
must  be  solved. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  TRAVEL  METHODS 
THEIR  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 

*  FREDERICK  W.  AVE-LALLEMANT 
Executive  Director,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


General  Statement 

Throughout  the  centuries  man  has  been 
concerned  with  his  physical  mobility.  He  has 
always  endeavored  to  reduce  to  a  minimum, 
the  physical  demands  of  foot  travel  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  as  evidence  the  auto- 
mobile, airplane  and  streamline  train. 

Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  foot  travel  in  his  own  immediate 
home  and  public  buildings;  the  elevator, 
escalator,  ramp  and  stairway  have  all  aided 
him  in  reducing  the  physical  effort  of  move- 
ment. Persons  restricted  by  physical  disability 
such  as  amputees,  polio  victims  and  those 
with  loss  of  motor  coordination  have  been 
aided  by  the  scientists  and  mechanics  in  the 
development  of  prosthetic  appliances.  A  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  has  been  spent  in  de- 
veloping these  appliances  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  and  much  time  and  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  training  of  these  persons  in 
the  use  of  such  equipment. 

Until  recently  the  blind  have  been  given 
little  consideration  by  the  medical  doctors, 
mechanics  and  professional  workers  in  aiding 
them  to  solve  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
blindness,  which  is  the  loss  of  physical  mo- 
bility. Ask  any  blind  person  what  he  misses 
most  as  a  result  of  blindness  and  invariably 
his  inability  to  travel  at  will,  with  ease,  con- 
fidence and  safety,  is  very  often  mentioned. 

Down  through  the  ages  blind  persons  have 
groped  their  way  by  whatever  means  they 
could  themselves  devise.  Legend  has  it  that 
a  blind  man,  lost  along  a  stream,  located  a 
young  sapling  tree  and  from  it  took  a  limb 
which  he  used  as  a  feeler  or  probe  and  thus, 
faltering  made  his  way  back  to  home  and 
friends.  From  this  beginning  and  through  the 
years,  a  branch  of  a  sapling  or  cumbersome 
cane  was  the  only  device  the  blind  were  of- 
fered. Recently  some  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  weight,  length  and  material  of  the 
cane.  The  day  may  soon  be  approaching 
when  a  scientifically  constructed  cane  will  be 
offered  to  the  blind. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century,  interested  per- 
sons in  Switzerland  found  that  the  dog,  with 
his  devotion  to  man,  could  be  entrusted  to 
lead  a  blind  person  along  a  safe  path.  This 
method  of  guiding  blind  persons  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
through  breeding  animals  and  training  of 
both  dog  and  master. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  and  for 
some  time  thereafter,  the  United  States  Army 
Signal  Corps  was  investigating  various  uses 
of  the  photo  electric  cell  and  the  newer  radar 
principles.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush  several  devices  to  aid  the  blind  in 
scanning  the  area  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
were  tested.  The  results  have  been  moderately 
gratifying  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  research 
foundations  will   continue  this  experiment. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  perfecting  the  cane  method  of 
travel.  They  were  aided  in  having  assembled 
at  one  or  two  centers  many  blind  persons 
most  of  them  physically  fit  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  26,  who  had  lost 
their  sight  in  combat  or  training  activities. 

When  under  discussion,  various  methods 
of  foot  travel  for  the  blind  will  arouse  a 
wide  diversity  of  opinions.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  one  sure  method 
which  will  fulfill  the  needs  of  all  the  blind. 
It  is  an  individual  problem  and  must  be  so 
considered,  however  there  are  a  few  basic 
principles,  such  as  confidence  and  safety 
which  apply  to  all.  I  would  like  to  review  a 
few  of  the  generally  accepted  methods  of 
travel,  discussing  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 

Sighted  Guide 

When  blindness  occurs,  no  matter  in  what 
age  group  or  economic  level,  the  first  steps 
attempted  are  usually  guided  by  a  sighted 
person.  Many  persons  continue  to  use  this 
method  exclusively.  The  advantages  are  ob- 
vious in  that  one's  personal  safety  is  guarded 
to  a  maximum  as  the  prudent  guide  would 
not  endanger  his  own  well  being.  Necessary 
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visual  inspection  of  terrain  or  items  can  be 
done  by  the  sighted  guide  and  information 
transmitted  immediately  to  the  blind  person. 
This  method  of  travel  is  probably  the  least 
frustrating  of  any  yet  devised. 

The  disadvantages  are  also  obvious  in  that 
one  must  always  rely  upon  another  to  sched- 
ule one's  travel.  Very  often  a  sighted  person 
is  not  available  and  the  blind  individual  must 
then  adjust  his  schedule,  many  times  to  his 
inconvenience.  There  are  many  situations 
where  the  blind  person  would  prefer  being 
alone  and  unaccompanied,  such  as  interviews 
of  a  confidential  nature  and  the  conducting 
of  personal  business. 

There  is  also  the  factor  of  double  expense 
in  such  traveling,  however,  this  problem  has 
been  solved  to  some  degree  by  the  privilege 
granted  through  the  use  of  the  "Two  For 
One"  passbook  on  some  railroads  and  buses. 
It  is  also  rather  difficult  for  the  blind  in- 
dividual to  always  locate  a  congenial  com- 
panion, particularly  if  he  must  rely  upon 
volunteer  services. 

Despite  the  disadvantages  of  this  method 
of  travel  you  will  find  that  most  blind  per- 
sons prefer  it  to  all  others. 

Guide  Dog 

The  guide  dog  method  of  travel  has  been 
developed  effectively  by  its  exponents.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it 
allows  a  blind  person  to  travel  at  will,  and 
with  few  limitations,  as  far  and  as  long  as  he 
wishes.  The  safety  factor  has  been  given  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  and  specialists  in 
this  field  pride  themselves  on  the  infre- 
quency  of  accidents  resulting  in  physical  in- 
jury. Through  regulations  and  a  well  de- 
veloped program  of  public  relations,  guide 
dogs,  when  working  with  their  masters,  are 
permitted  to  enter  otherwise  restricted  areas. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  method  of  travel, 
as  reported  by  blind  persons  are: 

1.  The  necessary  restriction  of  the  dog's 
use  to  those  individuals  who  have  the  phys- 
ical capacity  and  stamina  to  travel. 

2.  Many  guide  dog  facilities  have  restricted 
the  use  of  their  dogs  to  persons  who  will  be 
gainfully  employed. 

3.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  a  blind 
person  traveling  with  a  guide  dog  is  more 
conspicuous  and  causes  a  great  deal  of  com- 


ment by  fellow  pedestrians.  The  lay  person         1 
often  believes  that  the  dog  has  been  trained 
to  read  for  his  master. 

The    cost    involved    in    feeding,    grooming 
and  veterinary  care  for  the  animal  is  quite  a         1 
sizeable  item.  Very  often  a  blind  person  must 
lower  his  own  standard  of  living  to  maintain 
his  guide  dog.  The  problem  of  exercising  and         j 
caring   for   the   dog's   physical   needs   is   one         j 
which,  in  many  instances  has  restricted  the 
use  of  a  dog  by  his  owner  to  short  trips  way 
from  his  home.  It  has  been  found  that  blind 
women  prefer  this  method  of  travel  because  it         ] 
gives  them  freedom  of  movment  with  a  de-         | 
gree  of  safety.   Although   the   animal   is  not         j 
trained  to  act  as  a  protector,  the  very  pres-         , 
ence  of  the  dog  has  given  many  women  con- 
fidence to  venture  forth  alone.  • 

Cane  Travel  1 

Another  widely  used  method  of  travel,  es-  ' 
pecially  by  the  blind  child  and  young  adult 

is  through  the  use  of  a  cane  as  a  probe  or  I 

feeler.  This  method  has  advantages  over  guide  | 

dogs  and  sighted  guides  in  that  it  will  allow  ' 

the  individual  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  I 

in    the   distance   and    time   of   travel.   When  | 
properly  instructed  in   the  use  of  a   cane  a 

blind  person  obtains   a   maximum  of  safety  j 

and  independence.  | 

It  must  be  pointed  out  however,  that  not  | 

all   persons   have   the   physical   or  emotional  1 

capacity  to  travel  by  this  method.  Their  mo-  1 

tor  coordination,  physical  fitness  and  hearing  ; 

discrimination  must  be  developed  to  a  high  ' 

degree.  , 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  1 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  investigation  of 
the   so-called   Valley   Forge    cane    technique. 
The  question  of  the  length  and  weight  of  the 

cane  are  important  factors.  1 

There  is  considerable  controversy  over  the  I 

method    of    handling    the    cane,    whether    it  1 

should   be   used   consistently   as   a  probe   or  I 

feeler  or  whether  it  should  be  carried  more  ! 

as  a  walking  stick,  as  is  done  by  many  blind  ' 

persons.    The    more    conservative    instructor  ' 
will  insist  upon  a  newly  blind  person  carry- 
ing a  cane  of  sufficient  length  to  probe  the 

terrain   one   step    in   advance.    When   skill   is  | 

developed,  the  individual  may  be  allowed  to  ' 
make   modifications   in   this  rule   to   suit   his 

particular  needs.  ' 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  cane  method 
develops  in  an  individual  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  self  sufficiency.  When  canes  are 
developed  scientifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  blind  I  predict  that  this  method  will 
become  more  popular  and  will  open  new 
fields  of  endeavor  in  recreational,  social  and 
vocational  pursuits. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  this  method  is 
that  it  requires  persons  with  good  motor 
coordination,  excellent  hearing  and  emotional 
stability  to  develop  sufficient  confidence  in 
themselves  to  make  maximum  use  of  this 
mode  of  travel.  I  would  like  to  caution  that 
we  do  not  point  to  the  blind  street  solicitor, 
with  his  faltering  step  and  tapping  cane,  as 
one  who  is  using  this  method.  In  this  case 
the  cane  and  tin  cup  are  used  primarily  to 
beat  out  dimes  and  quarters  from  the  unsus- 
pecting public. 

Many  persons  have  stated  that  the  cane, 
while  useful  when  traveling  from  point  to 
point,  is  cumbersome  and  awkward  to  handle 
when  one's  destination  has  been  reached. 
This  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  however  to 
the  skilled  traveler  his  cane  becomes  so  much 
a  part  of  him  that  he  does  not  feel  self  con- 
scious in  carrying  it  with  him  at  all  times. 
There  is  hope  for  those  who  do  experience 
difficulty  with  their  cane,  in  the  work  now 
being  done  on  a  telescoping  model  which  can 
be  disjjosed  of  very  easily. 

Travel  Without  Aids 

There  are  a  number  of  blind  persons  who 
have  developed  the  ability  to  travel  without 
the  aid  of  cane,  dog  or  sighted  guide.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  blind 
person  is  not  encumbered  with  devices  and 
therefore  can  exercise  a  greater  degree  of 
independence. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  this  method  of 
travel  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  a 
sighted  person.  This  mode  is  not  used  ex- 
tensively for  travel  in  congested  areas  but  a 
great  many  blind  do  travel  without  aids 
within  their  own  home  and  neighborhood 
and  other  familiar  places. 


The  major  disadvantage  of  this  method  of 
travel  is  that  there  are  few  blind  who  have 
developed  the  skill  required.  Another  ob- 
jection is  of  course  the  risk  involved  in  sus- 
taining personal  injury.  There  is  also  a  tend- 
ency to  develop  a  shuffling-foot  habit  in  un- 
familiar territory  rather  than  boldly  step- 
ping out  as  a  skilled  traveler  with  a  cane 
would  do.  To  rely  upon  so-called  "facial  per- 
ception" to  locate  tricycles,  kiddie  cars  and 
roller  skates  on  the  public  streets  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  Another  faltering  habit  is 
usually  developed  when  approaching  a  high 
curb  or  stair  well.  Here  a  cane,  when  properly 
used,  would  identify  such  objects  one  step  in 
advance,  giving  adequate  warning. 

Generally  speaking,  this  method  is  possible 
only  by  the  unusual  blind  person  and  is  not 
suitable  for  a  group  training. 

Mechanical  Aids 

During  the  second  World  War,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  Army  developed 
a  photo  electric  cell  which  would  scan  the 
immediate  terrain  and  would  indicate  to  the 
blind  person  the  height  and  approximate 
size  of  the  obstruction.  Little  specific  informa- 
tion upon  the  workings  of  this  device  has 
been  available,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Haskins  Laboratory  of  New  York  City,  to 
whom  responsibility  for  further  research  was 
given,  will  continue  their  experiments  in  this 
line. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  this  method 
of  travel  is  that  the  information  regarding 
objects  scanned  by  the  device  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  blind  person  through  his  audi- 
tory sense  in  the  form  of  tone  beats  of  vary- 
ing frequency.  The  original  model  developed 
by  the  Army  was  bulky  and  heavy  and  diffi- 
cut  to  carry. 

With  the  American  scientists'  and  crafts- 
mens'  ability  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  day  this  device  will  be  perfected  and 
then  become  the  major  method  for  guiding 
the  blind. 
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SOME  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  BUT  LESS  OBVIOUS  VALUES  OF 

PHYSICAL  ORIENTATION  AND  FOOT  TRAVEL 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

HAROLD  RICHTERMAN 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Institute,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Formalized  training  in  foot  travel  and 
physical  orientation  as  we  know  it  today  did 
not  exist  before  World  War  II.  However,  for 
centuries,  the  blind  have  been  traveling  with 
the  use  of  a  cane. 

As  far  back  as  1870,  W.  Hanks  Levy,  in  his 
book  Blindness  and  the  Blind,  suggested  for 
the  first  time  some  systematized  method  of 
foot  travel,  and  even  suggested  the  type  of 
cane  that  probably  would  be  most  suitable 
for  the  majority  of  the  blind  in  travel.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  writing  about  the 
cane,  he  observed  that  it  should  be  light  and 
not  elastic  so  that  correct  impressions  could 
be  transmitted  through  the  shaft  of  the  cane 
and  to  the  hand  of  the  user  to  help  him 
differentiate  between  the  different  types  of 
walks  on  which  he  was  travelling.  The  han- 
dle, he  felt,  should  be  somewhat  like  a  hook, 
and  large  enough  so  that  it  could  be  grasped 
firmly,  and  not  easily  knocked  from  the  user's 
hand.  He  observed  further  that  the  cane 
should  be  suited  to  the  tyjie  of  individual 
using  it,  and  also  that  it  should  be  a  trifle 
longer  than  the  usual  walking  stick. 

W.  Hanks  Levy  described  in  some  detail  a 
technique  for  using  the  cane  which  is  sur- 
prisingly similar  to  the  technique  which,  after 
almost  two  generations  and  after  very  exten- 
sive trial  and  error  in  recent  years,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  technique  taught  in 
many  adjustment  and  training  centers  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  The  technique 
which  he  described  differed  in  one  important 
respect  from  the  one  now  so  widely  used: 
it  involved  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the 
cane  so  that  the  tip  of  the  cane  touched  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  forward  foot  rather 
than  in  the  reverse  position,  which  experience 
has  proved  affords  greater  safety.  Levy's  error 
— and  we  now  have  had  enough  experience 
to  state  categorically  that  it  was  an  error — 
might  have  been  soon  corrected  if  his  tech- 
nique had  been  practiced  instead  of  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  so  many  decades 
as  untested,  armchair   conjecture.  When  we 


consider  how  basically  sound  were  the  writ- 
ings of  W.  Hanks  Levy,  it  is  a  bit  dishearten- 
ing to  realize  how  little  contemporary  work- 
ers for  the  blind  have  contributed  to  the 
technique  of  travelling  by  use  of  the  cane.i 

The  gratifying  success  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  teaching  the  blind  to  travel 
alone  by  use  of  the  cane  in  many  adjustment 
and  training  centers  throughout  the  country 
and  the  increasing  acceptance  by  such  cen- 
ters of  the  highly  effective  technique  of  using 
the  cane  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Valley  Forge  Technique  is  very  largely 
attributable  to  the  excellent  work  of  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Hoover  at  the  Valley  Forge  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  training  blinded  servicemen 
during  the  last  war  to  develop  sound  phys- 
ical orientation  and  safe,  efficient  foot  travel 
ability.  Dr.  Hoover  had  the  discernment  to 
recognize  in  the  writings  of  W.  Hanks  Levy 
a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  accomplish  his 
objective  of  providing  the  blinded  servicemen 
with  whom  he  worked  with  safe,  efficient, 
physical  mobility.  He  further  had  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  industry  to  build  upon  and 
modify  this  basis  until  he  had  established  a 
virtually  fool-proof  technique,  worked  out  to 
meet  almost  every  possible  contingency  of 
achieving  sound  physical  orientation  and 
abilTty-to-.travel  alone  by  use  of  the  cane. 

The  Valley"~Eorge  technique  has  become 
so  standard  in  our  field  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  it  here  or  to  attest  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  it  is  superior  to  the  more  or 
less  impromptu,  unsystematic,  methods  of 
foot  travel  by  use  of  the  cane  which  have 
been  taught  prior  to  its  development.  The 
time  that  has  been  allocated  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  Valley  Forge  Technique  and  for 
answering  questions  concerning  it  following 
the  remarks  of  our  panel  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  to  introduce  it  to  any  here  who 
may  not  yet  be  familiar  with  it  and,  for  us 
who  have  been  using  it,  to  exchange  our 
experience  with  it  and  benefit  from  the  re- 


^W.  Hanks  Levy,  Blindness  and  the  Blind. 
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finements  in  its  use  which  may  have  grown 
out  of  this  experience. 

The  importance  to  a  blinci  person  of  being 
able  to  travel  alone  is  so  obvious  in  its 
broader  aspect  that  it  seldom  receives  careful 
definition.  Aside  from  the  economy  of  being 
able  to  travel  alone  and  the  necessity,  gen- 
erally, of  being  able  to  do  so  to  enter  em- 
ployment, let  us  consider  some  of  the  more 
subtle  and  highly  significant  influences  upon 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  blind  person  of  in- 
dependent mobility  and  the  sound  physical 
orientation  which  is  prerequisite  to  such 
ability  if  it  is  to  be  effective: 

There  are  four  main  considerations  in 
teaching  the  blind  to  travel  in  safety  which 
relate  to  the  primary  objectives  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  helping  the  individual  to  achieve  the 
greatest  physical,  mental,  social,  vocational, 
and  economic  usefulness  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

7.  Physical  Usefulness: 

The  ability  to  travel  counteracts  poor  pos- 
ture and  the  other  signs  of  degeneration  in 
physical  fitness.  Sitting  constantly  may  pro- 
duce weakness  in  the  feet  and  knees,  and 
being  continually  in  a  slouched  position  may 
result  in  kyphosis  or  scoliosis.  The  sunken 
chest  and  dropped  head  commonly  result 
from  an  excessive  sitting  existence.  The  train- 
ing of  good  habits  of  physical  activity  results 
in  sound  physical  development.  Walking  will 
help  in  strengthening  of  legs  and  arches  in 
maintaining  a  good  posture — head  up,  chest 
out,  chin  in. 

In  instructing  a  blind  person  to  travel 
alone,  attention  must  be  given  to  many  fac- 
tors which  are  incidental  to  the  act  of  travel- 
ing alone  but  which  contribute  materially  to 
his  social  acceptability  and  which  are  made 
easier  to  achieve  once  he  can  experience  the 
feeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  that 
grows  from  his  new  found  independence: 
Using  hands  and  arms  to  stress  a  point;  look- 
ing attentive  by  proper  use  of  head  and  eyes 
— keeping  the  eyes  open, — dressing  with  re- 
gard to  style  and  color;  keeping  well  groomed, 
clean  shaven  and  neat;  eliminating  nail  bit- 
ing, finger  fidgeting,  rubbing  or  poking  the 
eyes  continually,  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
waving  the  hands  in  front  of  the  eyes,  etc. 
All  of   these   are  essential   to  effective   inde- 


pendent travel  and  are  achieved  more  easily 
when  the  stimulation  that  is  found  in  in- 
dependent travel  eliminates  the  boredom  and 
indifference  that  arise  from  immobility  and 
dependence. 

II.  Mental  Usefulness: 

The  development  of  concreteness  as  a  foun- 
dation for  thought  is  important  to  healthy 
psychological  orientation.  The  ability  to  ex- 
plore the  environment  by  physical  contact 
avoids  the  necessity  of  thinking  abstractly, 
thinking  without  specific  foundation  for  the 
thought  content.  Finding  out  and  inter- 
preting for  oneself  what  is  in  his  environment 
gives  one  control  of  his  environment  and  an 
awareness  of  his  precise  relation  to  it.  Thus, 
in  walking  down  a  street,  what  one  can  hear 
or  smell,  one  will  recognize  and  will  interpret 
and  the  tendency  of  so  many  blind  persons 
of  living  in  a  virtual  vacuum,  filled  largely 
by  fantasy  and  unreality,  will  be  avoided. 

III.  Social  Usefulness: 

Psychological  freedom  and  independence 
begin  with  physical  freedom,  or  the  ability  to 
go  where,  when,  and  with  whom  you  wish. 
One's  knowledge  that,  to  a  great  extent,  one 
is  independent  and  not  geared  irrevocably 
to  the  activities  and  interests  of  others  makes 
for  self-confidence  and  affords  a  basis  for  ef- 
fective social  behavior. 

IV.  Economic  and  Vocational  Usefulness: 

The  ability  to  travel  to  and  from  work  is 
generally  a  first  prerequisite  to  successful 
employment;  and  the  cost  of  hiring  a  guide 
to  accompany  one  to  and  from  work  is 
generally  prohibitive.  Effective  orientation 
within  one's  environment  which,  as  indicated 
above,  can  best  be  accomplished  through  in- 
dependent mobility  is  basic  to  success  in  al- 
most any  type  of  employment. 

The  use  of  the  cane,  of  course  is  no  substi- 
tude  for  the  use  of  vision.  It  is  a  method 
through  which  the  remaining  senses  can  be 
brought  to  maximum  usefulness.  Auditory 
localization  and  interpretation  of  soimds,  for 
example,  constitute  a  most  important  means 
by  which  the  blind  are  able  to  orient  in  their 
environment,  if  they  enjoy  the  ability  to  ex- 
plore their  environment  tactfully  whenever  it 
is   necessary   to   acquire   or   confirm   concrete 
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knowledge  essential  to  give  correct  meaning 
to  sounds.  The  sounds  of  moving  buses, 
trucks,  shovelling,  junkman's  bells,  and  the 
sounds  of  countless  commonplace  activities,  if 
he  can  interpret  them,  provide  the  blind  per- 
son with  the  cues  to  the  make-up  of  the 
environment   he   moves   in   and   his  position 

P  within  it.  Similarly,  the  habit  of  identifying 
odors  with  their  probable  source,  through 
his  recollection  of  what  he  has  learned  about 
them  through  previous  experience  can  add 
considerable  significance  to  the  blind  person's 
information  about  his  environment.  The 
sense  of  smell  tires  easily  and,  consequently, 
the  blind  person  who  is  to  use  it  to  advan- 
tage must  be  alert  to  recognize  and  use 
quickly  the  information  that  he  derives 
through  it. 
(  Much  might  be  said  about  the  use  of  the 

tactile  sense  and  the  kinesthetic  sense  in 
developing  an  essential  foundation  for  re- 
alistic thinking  and  the  importance  to  the  full 
use  of  these  senses  of  free  and  extensive  mo- 
bility which  is  made  possible  through  the 
effective  use  of  the  cane.  Mobility  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  sense  other 


than  one's  own — whether  they  be  the  senses 
of  another  person  or  the  senses  of  a  devoted 
dog — fails  to  afford  the  self-development 
which  is  possible  only  through  the  free  exer- 
cise of  one's  own  senses.  Mobility,  further, 
which  is  inhibited  by  fear  of  the  unknown,  a 
fear  which  inevitably  accompanies  the  at- 
tempt to  move  in  an  unfamiliar  environment 
without  the  protection  of  the  cane  cannot  af- 
ford the  healthy,  anxiety  free  state  of  mind 
that  is  so  important  to  the  full  use  of  one's 
perceptive  and  interpretive  capacities.  The 
blind  person,  unable  to  detect  where  his  next 
step  may  place  him  in  an  unfamiliar  environ- 
ment, must  have  some  means  of  broadening 
his  horizon  of  physical  content  and  of  doing 
it  in  a  manner  that  will  protect  his  person 
from  the  hazard  of  uncomfortable  or  painful 
collisions  and  descents.  The  cane  is  the  most 
practical  instrument  for  accomplishing  this 
and  the  use  of  the  cane,  like  the  use  of  any 
tool  or  instrument,  can  best  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose if  its  user  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
most  effective  technique  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


POSSIBLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AGENCY  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

*  HULEN  C.  WALKER 
Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  am  indeed  glad  that  the  word  "possible" 
appears  in  my  subject.  We  might  say  that 
"possible"  covers  all  the  things  that  private 
agencies  have  done,  can  do,  or  ever  expect 
to  do  in  the  future. 

At  this  point  we  should  probably  stop  and 
analyze  the  definition  of  a  private  agency. 
After  some  research  I  found  that  some  one 
in  the  past  has  said  "A  private  agency  is 
that  agency  giving  to  a  special  group  services 
which  cannot  be  charged  against  public 
funds."  This  definition  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  general  private  agency.  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  that  we  have  more  than  one 
type  of  private  agency  in  work  for  the  blind. 
First,  the  general  over-all  agency;  secondly, 
the  agency  doing  one  or  more  specialized 
types  of  work. 

In  the  first  category  we  in  the  United  States 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


think  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  In  the  second  category  we  might  place 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  The  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  the  National  Braille 
Press,  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  and  The 
Seeing  Eye.  We  shall  reverse  the  order  and 
deal  with  the  second  classification  first  in 
this  discussion. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  does  a 
specialized  work  in  the  United  States — work 
almost  entirely  with  the  procurement  service 
in  the  Federal  government  and  the  many 
workshops  associated  in  the  national  picture. 
A  technical  research  project  is  maintained  by 
this  organization  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing more  adequate  eqiupment  for  the  work- 
shops. A  sales  promotion  program  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  services  of  this  specialized  national 
agency. 
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Next,  we  look  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a  private  agency 
with  a  semi-governmental  function  in  one 
field.  This  agency  functions  on  a  national 
scale  rendering  services  to  the  blind  by  pub- 
lishing books  and  recorded  topics  on  a  con- 
tractual basis  for  the  use  of  the  blind  of  the 
nation.  This  agency  must  also  engage  in 
technical  research  in  the  printing  and  record- 
ing fields.  Looking  further  into  the  functions 
of  this  agency,  we  find  a  semi-governmental 
function  performed  by  supplying  books  and 
equipment  to  schools  for  the  blind,  made 
possible  through  an  appropriation  from  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Next,  a  quick  look  to  the  West  at  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America — a  national  pri- 
vate agency  with  national  status  in  some 
phases,  and  broader  local  coverage  in  addi- 
tional fields. 

The  National  Braille  Press  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
serves  in  somewhat  the  same  capacity  on  a 
national  level,  as  some  of  the  other  specialized 
agencies. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  specialized  national 
agency  to  train  dog  guides.  We  could  go  on  at 
length  in  the  discussion  of  these  specialized 
agencies  and  their  services  to  the  blind  of 
the  nation,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  subject  that 
could  best  be  covered  by  the  representatives 
from  the  respective  agencies  who  are  more 
familiar  with  the  detailed  services. 

I  will  therefore  direct  our  thoughts  to  the 
national  agency  offering  an  over-all-service. 
Re-stating  the  definition  of  a  national  private 
agency — "That  agency  rendering  to  a  special- 
ized group  services  not  chargeable  against 
public  funds".  We  immediately  assume  that 
such  an  agency  must  receive  operating  funds 
from  public  contributions  and  endowments. 

An  agency  of  this  type  can  be  very  flexible 
in  its  operation  and  can  usually  meet  the 
need  as  such  is  manifest.  I  like  to  think  first, 
that  this  type  of  agency  is  responsible  for 
research  on  a  broad  scale — technical,  social, 
economic,  legislative,  etc.,  the  results  to  be 
used  by  the  public  agencies  in  broadening  of 
statutory  services  which  are  to  be  paid  for 
by  Federal  and  state  funds.  We  must  there- 
fore be  ready  at  all  times  with  consultation 
service  for  the  public  agencies.  This  service 
provided   by  the  national  private  agency   to 


the  public  agency  can  be  on  a  Federal  level, 
on  a  State  level,  or  a  community  level.  Due 
to  the  national  scope  of  the  private  agency 
rendering  this  consultation  service  a  more 
unified  plan  of  services  to  the  blind  will  be 
developed  by  all  the  public  agencies  across 
the  nation. 

Returning  again  to  the  thought  of  research, 
we,  as  a  private  agency  are  not  bound  by  the 
statutory  limitations  governing  public  agen- 
cies, and  can  therefore  experiment,  test,  and 
develop  technical  appliances  which  will  assist 
the  blind  of  the  nation  in  overcoming  their 
handicaps.  This  is  a  field  in  which  there  is 
no  limit  as  to  the  possibilities. 

I  seem  to  be  always  returning  to  the  one 
word  "research",  but  I  know  of  no  better 
term  to  apply  to  the  various  services  which 
may  be  developed  through  careful  study, 
therefore  we  will  continue  to  use  the  word 
"research"  and  say  that  research  in  education 
is  a  very  important  function  of  the  national 
private  agency.  Information  developed  in  this 
field  can  be  passed  on  through  the  consulta- 
tion service  to  schools  at  all  levels. 

A  national  private  agency  can  develop  and 
make  available  to  the  field  a  valuable  source 
of  information  through  a  library  service.  It 
is  indeed  important  that  the  workers  in  the 
field  have  a  source  of  information  of  this 
type. 

While  the  national  private  agency  should 
never  become  a  lobbying  organization  it 
should  always  be  ready  to  step  forward  and 
promote  legislation  both  Federal  and  State, 
which  would  expand  services  to  the  blind. 
The  public  agency  cannot  do  this;  first,  be- 
cause on  a  Federal  level  they  happen  to  be 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  cannot  therefore  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
same  government.  The  same  limitations  will 
also  apply  to  the  State  public  agency  for  the 
blind.  The  task  then  remains  for  the  private 
agency  to  fill  in  this  gap. 

In  my  opinion  the  national  private  agency 
can  definitely  be  called  a  co-ordinator  of 
services  to  the  blind;  co-ordinating  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  nation  by  assisting  in  the 
planning  of  conferences,  training  courses,  and 
even  by  assisting  public  agencies  in  securing 
personnel,  information,  and  all  necessary 
services. 
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Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  private  agency  should  always 
stand  ready  to  see  that  the  blind  of  the 
nation  receive  the  maximum  services  granted 
to  them  by  Federal  and  State  statutes.  We 
can  always  act  as  a  friendly  "prodder"  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies.  This,  I  be- 
lieve is  a  definite  responsibility  given  to  the 


private  agency  by  its  many  friends  and  sup- 
porters. 

To  sum  up,  the  private  agency,  "that 
agency  rendering  to  a  special  group  services 
which  cannot  be  charged  against  public 
funds,"  should  always  stand  ready  to  fill  in 
the  necessary  supplemental  services  to  the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 


THE  PLACE  FOR  AND  THE  VALUES  OF  THE  PRIVATE,  STATE-WIDE 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


In  1948  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  asked  to  present  a  paper  to 
the  general  session  of  the  St.  Paul  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  on  "The  Nature  and  Scope  of  a 
Voluntary  Statewide  Agency  for  the  Blind". 
Again  in  1950  at  one  of  the  sectional  meetings 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Convention  we  discussed  a 
related  topic,  "Integration  of  the  Work  of 
the  Public  and  Private  Agencies  for  the 
Blind".  Now  we  are  asked  to  deal  with,  "The 
Place  for  and  the  Values  of  the  Private,  State- 
wide Organization  for  the  Blind".  The  re- 
quest came  from  your  Chairman  of  Section 
F,  Mr.  A.  N.  Magill  from  above  the  border,  a 
border  which  many  of  us  wish  did  not  exist 
at  all.  We  feel  very  close  to  our  friends  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  this  time. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  three  invitations 
that  you  are  and  have  been  in  the  past 
interested  in  the  Association's  set-up  per  se, 
and  not  in  the  viewpoints  of  any  individual 
intimately  connected  with  the  Association  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  conclusion  is  further  dem- 
onstrated in  the  following  quotation  from 
Mr.  Magill's  letter  to  your  speaker  of  the 
moment: 

"We  feel  convinced  that  the  experiences 
your  organization  has  had,  operating  as 
it  does  on  a  State-wide  basis  as  a  private 
agency,  should  be  of  real  assistance  to 
those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country." 

Because  my  work  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
has   been   so   thoroughly   a   part   of   the   ex- 
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pansion  pattern  of  the  Association,  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult  for  me  to  deal  with  our  current 
subject  in  an  impersonal  manner.  Since  how- 
ever the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  a  voluntary,  state-wide  corporation 
functioning  under  a  state-wide  Board  of 
Trustees  and  an  Executive  Committee 
thereof,  and  since  it  is  also  state-aided,  you 
may  assume  that  all  experiences  and  gains 
attained  during  the  fifteen-year  period  have 
had  the  approbation  of  both  our  own  officials 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
through  whose  Department  of  Welfare  we 
have  received  a  public  grant  for  many  years. 
In  other  words,  the  Association's  policies  and 
determinations  have  not  been  hastily  drawn, 
but  have  stemmed  from  our  pioneer  workers, 
lay  and  professional,  as  far  back  as  1910. 

In  consulting  several  heads  of  private  agen- 
cies, I  have  been  advised  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  be  specific,  not  general,  with  this 
rather  illusive  subject — to  bring  it  to  earth 
without  pulling  punches.  This  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  do. 

The  fear  of  many  that  the  coming  of  the 
Social  Security  Law  in  1935  and  the  subse- 
quent Barden-LaFollette  Law,  Public  113, 
in  1943,  meant  the  doom  of  the  private 
agency  for  the  blind  has  proved  groundless, 
because  such  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  more  numerous  and  active  than  ever 
before.  Michael  Shortley  says:  "As  State  Re- 
habilitation programs  develop,  the  amount 
of  service  purchased  from  private  agencies 
should  be  increased." 

In  an  atmosphere  of  war  we  are  again 
being  told  that   the  physically  handicapped. 
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the  aged,  those  previously  discriminated 
against  in  employment  and  newly  graduated 
students  are  coming  into  their  own  wherever 
manpower  is  required.  Even  if  this  need  for 
handicapped  workers  is  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary, the  fact  remains  that  the  state-wide, 
private  agency  for  the  blind  must  take  the 
lead  in  its  own  community  in  placing  many 
of  its  blind  and  partially  seeing  men  and 
women  in  congenial,  gainful  employment  in 
industry,  business,  and  wherever  opportu- 
nities appear.  Placement  is  and  always  will 
be  an  inescapable  obligation  of  the  private 
agency,  and  the  state-wide  aspects  of  this 
service  can  only  be  expanded  through  the 
coordinating  activities  of  an  administrative 
unit  and  its  several  community  outposts. 

The  Federal  authorities  also  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  organized  shop  for  the 
physically  handicapped  person,  including  the 
blind  adult,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  its 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  field  of  actual 
employment  of  the  client.  What  the  parent 
Association  has  done  in  Pennsylvania  to  in- 
troduce these  and  other  services  to  many  new 
local  communities  can  be  done  equally  well 
in  other  states. 

Work  for  the  blind  is  a  business,  but  it 
should  be  tempered  with  a  high  degree  of 
love  of  humanity.  Realistic  treatment  of  the 
conditions  as  we  find  them  is  essential  to  best 
results.  Both  attitudes  are  not  only  essential 
in  client  relationships,  but  also  in  inter- 
agency dealings.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  if  we  spent  as  much  time  and  effort 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  kindly  and  co- 
operatively working  relationship  between  our 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind 
as  we  spend  in  trying  to  develop  close  work- 
ing relations  with  other  welfare  agencies  in 
our  respective  communities,  broader,  more 
fruitful  results  would  become  apparent  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  final  analysis  the  client 
would  be  the  principal  gainer.  Much  good 
could  come  of  a  full  evaluation  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  where  closer  integration 
of  the  work  of  the  two  state-wide  agencies  is 
needed  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  better, 
broader  service.  However  it  should  be  said 
that  considerable  progress  in  the  desired 
direction  has  been  made  recently  in  our  state. 

The  component  parts  of  the  business  of 
blindness  and  its  prevention  should  be  able 


to  vie  without  rancor.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  healthy  competition  (between  the  public 
and  voluntary  state-wide  agencies)  should 
conduce  to  a  comprehensive  and  mutually 
satisfactory  result.  There  is  more  work  to  be 
done  than  there  are  combined  facilities  for 
the  purpose.  Why  neutralize  the  obvious  re- 
sults through  intolerance?  This  constitutes  a 
misuse  of  our  stewardship — a  most  serious  of- 
fense in  any  business  or  profession.  There 
should  be  no  appeasing  him  who  would  profit 
in  his  business  of  blindness.  By  the  same 
token,  the  beneficiary  client  should  respond 
promptly  and  fully  to  encouragement  in  op- 
portunity given  him  by  either  agency  through 
its  professional  workers. 

The  Place  for  the  Private,  State-wide 
Organization  for  the  Blind 

Many  of  us  are  prone  to  forget  that  the 
voluntary  or  private  agency  for  the  blind 
preceded  the  entry  of  the  public  agency  into 
this  field  by  several  years,  and  that  the 
former's  place  has  been  firmly  established 
long  since.  The  private  agency  should  not 
therefore  be  blamed  for  holding  tenaciously 
to  its  original  prerogative  as  set  forth  in  its 
charter,  but  it  is  too  often  justifiably  open 
to  criticism  for  not  impressing  forcefully  upon 
its  local  population  the  community's  inescap- 
able obligation  to  its  blind  and  partially  see- 
ing neighbors.  It  was  to  correct  this  fault 
in  Pennsylvania  that  our  private  agency 
fanned  out  over  the  state  from  Pittsburgh, 
beginning  in  1913,  and  established  outposts 
or  branches  in  other  densely  populated  com- 
munities, through  which  to  bring  to  blind 
Pennsylvanians  appropriate  services  on  the 
local  level,  under  the  ultimate  auspices  of 
local  boards  and  their  respective  citizenry. 
This  proven  pioneering  by  the  parent  Associ- 
ation, which  has  been  accomplished  with 
parental  financing,  demonstrated  the  efficacy 
and  permanency  of  the  private  agency  in  our 
Commonwealth  and  set  a  pattern  for  other 
communities  throughout  the  nation.  Inci- 
dentally this  pioneering,  which  began  in  1913, 
shifted  to  Harrisburg  in  1939,  when  the  regis- 
tered office  address  of  the  parent  corporation 
was  removed  to  that  capital  city.  Between 
1943  and  1948  the  Association  established 
eighteen  new  branches,  bringing  the  total  to 
thirty-one.  It  is  our  intention  to  cover  with 
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additional  branches  in  the  next  few  years  the 
remaining  twenty-four  counties,  which  are 
among  the  least  populated  communities  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Faith  in  the  tangibles 
and  the  intangibles  we  had  to  deal  with  was 
of  course  essential. 

The  place  for  the  j^rivate  agency  is  to 
pioneer  and  explore  in  new  areas  yet  un- 
covered with  services  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness;  to  establish  local 
outposts  for  these  purposes  under  full  or 
partial  autonomy  with  respect  to  the  parent 
agency,  and  as  promptly  as  possible  to  develop 
such  services  to  the  extent  dictated  by  local 
conditions  and  the  local  visually  handicapped 
population  to  be  served;  to  enlist  the  volun- 
tary and  public  funds  required  to  do  the 
job  adequately  locally;  to  do  this  job  so  well 
that  the  respect,  approbation  and  full  sup- 
port of  the  state  government's  agency  for  the 
blind — Council  or  Commission — will  be  ap- 
parent and  its  fullest  collaboration  forth- 
coming; to  share  the  sponsorship  of  deserv- 
ing legislation  in  both  fields  of  service, 
prompted  by  either  agency,  including  that 
for  public  funds  for  the  public  agency's  oper- 
ation; along  with  its  branches,  to  serve  as  a 
framework  upon  which  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram of  the  public  agency;  collectively  to 
stand  as  a  constant  deterrent  to  the  extinction 
of  social  and  economic  rights  of  blind  people. 

Literally  the  private,  state-wide  organiza- 
tion should  stand  between  the  public  agency 
and  the  ultimate  clientele,  in  which  relation- 
ship the  private  agency  should  provide  the 
spearhead  attack  upon  the  problems  besetting 
that  clientele;  should  serve  as  the  multi- 
pronged  channel  through  which  all  public 
funds  and  referrals  from  the  public  agency 
should  flow  to  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  on 
the  local  level;  should  implement  all  such 
activities  as  are  denied  the  public  agency  for 
the  blind  by  its  limiting  legislature  or  de- 
partmental regulations;  should  supplement 
financially  the  inadequacies  of  the  public 
agency  and  furnish  personal  service  when  and 
where  breakdowns  or  permanent  failures 
develop. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Philip  Piatt  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  that  the  work- 
shop, recreational  and  home  activities,  the 
social  services,  the  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  the  aged  blind  and  placement  of  the  em- 


ployable blind  are  all  private,  state-wide 
agency  collaterals  for  the  rehabilitation  center 
idea  which  is  now  becoming  popular  as  a 
public  agency  function  in  several  localities 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Minneapolis  Society's  training  pro- 
gram for  the  state  agency  has  obligated  it, 
the  private  agency,  to  develop  state-wide  as- 
pects in  its  work,  particularly  in  housing  for 
trainees  and  for  the  aged  blind.  Byron  Smith 
of  the  Minnesota  Society  for  the  Blind  states 
currently:  "It  seems  to  me  that  throughout 
our  entire  history,  the  greatest  progress  in 
teaming  with  our  fellowmen  has  resulted 
from  the  individual  initiative  of  our  citizens, 
expressed  through  board  membership  and 
volunteer  work,  in  private  agencies  that  co- 
operate with  the  public  agencies  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly, among  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  a 
strong  centralized  agency  could  make  for  more 
efficient  merchandising,  and  most  of  all,  it 
would  bring  into  contact  many  influential 
citizens  of  the  state,  who  could  work  together, 
promoting  suitable  legislation,  and  team  their 
efforts  in  developing  a  sound  program  of 
services  and  adequate  care  for  the  needs  of 
our   visually  handicapped   friends." 

Public  education  is  also  peculiarly  a  func- 
tion of  the  private  agency,  local  and  state- 
wide. Everyone  agrees  that  education  of  the 
public  to  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  blind 
people  should  be  given  a  position  of  great 
importance  in  our  total  program. 

If  the  national  picture  is  implied  or  under- 
stood in  this  writer's  assignment  by  our 
Chairman,  then  the  state-wide  private  agency 
for  the  blind,  its  place  and  value,  becomes 
really  significant,  because  what  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania,  with  appro- 
priate methods  of  fund-raising,  can  be  done 
similarly  in  many  other  political  subdivisions 
throughout  the  country.  Here  financing  is 
emphasized  because  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  break  into  a  new  community  with  typical 
services  without  having  in  advance  and  well 
under  control  a  well-devised  direct  appeal  for 
funds,  preferably  by  mail. 

Since  the  private  agency  for  the  blind  has 
a  strong  pull  upon  the  heart  strings  as  well 
as  the  purse  strings  of  the  local  and  state- 
wide populations  in  any  large  political  isub- 
division,  this  agency  should  be  a  part  of 
every  client  situation,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
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that  a  given  operation  may  have  been  initi- 
ated by  the  public  agency.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  this  approach 
through  my  abiding  faith  in  the  direct  mail 
method  of  financing  private  agencies  for  the 
blind.  If  we  do  nothing  to  discourage  volun- 
tary giving  on  the  local  level,  adequate  money 
will  be  forthcoming  to  supplement  the  all- 
too-often  inadequate  funds  emanating  from 
the  public  treasury,  on  the  state  level.  For 
inaugural  purposes  and  for  expansion  into 
new  areas  in  a  state-wide  program,  a  reason- 
able degree  of  central  control  of  the  financing 
by  direct  mail  has  been  found  to  be  advisable, 
although  ultimate  local  autonomy  is  en- 
dorsed. This  will  always  be  a  moot  question: 
How  much  autonomy  should  be  delegated  by 
the  founding  or  administrative  state-wide 
organization  to  its  branches?  In  Pennsylvania 
we  delegate  virtual  autonomy.  In  Canada  the 
parent  retains  much  of  the  original  control 
over  its  outposts. 

Circumstances  and  conditions  will  vary  in 
the  several  states,  but  generally  speaking  the 
state-wide  private  agency  will  succeed  any- 
where where  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  total 
population,  an  appreciable  blind  population, 
and  a  well-organized  plan  of  financing  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  In  the  main  people  will 
give  to  work  for  the  blind  because  of  blind- 
ness per  se,  because  they  have  confidence  in 
seeing  people  identified  with  the  local  board 
of  directors,  and  because  of  the  well-designed 
organization  and  its  logical  approach  to  the 
subject  being  dealt  with  by  the  management. 
A  constant  flow  of  many  relatively  small  con- 
tributions is  satisfactory,  since  some  of  these 
result  in  sizeable  bequests  when  the  contribu- 
tors pass  on,  and  since  they  are  less  subject 
to  minor  fluctuations  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  country.  These  small  contribu- 
tions frequently  come  from  potential  clients 
or  their  friends  or  relatives.  Stating  this  an- 
other way,  our  direct  mail  appeals  are  the  best 
case-finding  media  we  have  knowledge  of, 
especially  in  the  few  Pennsylvania  counties 
not  yet  being  served  by  Association  Branches, 
but  directly  from  our  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters. We  believe  heartily  in  giving  value 
received  in  the  form  of  services  back  to  those 
in  branchless  areas  who  have  given  us  of  their 
substance,  and   to  their  neighbors  who  may 


have  eye  impairments,  whether  they  are  con- 
tributors or  not. 

The  Values  of  the  Private,  State-wide 
Organization  for  the  Blind 

Because  the  state-wide  private  agency  can 
without  contradiction  tap  the  supply  line  of 
volimtarily  contributed  funds  for  program 
development,  it  should  assume  the  leadership 
in  its  state  and,  with  these  funds,  facilitate 
and  implement  the  formation  of  ever-increas- 
ing outlets  for  services  all  over  its  authorized 
territory.  Red  tape  in  political  expediency  is 
short-circuited  by  the  private  state-wide 
agency.  It  can  offer  its  branches  capital  funds 
regularly  denied  to  them  by  both  community 
chests  and  state  governments,  from  which 
sources  only  maintenance  funds  are  available 
in  limited  supply  on  a  reimbursement  basis. 
Such  an  agency  can  be  a  strong  lobby  for  the 
public  agency  and  can  spearhead  the  entire 
state-wide  program  if  it  has  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  agency.  It  is  a  self-regu- 
lating organization,  unless  it  is  also  state- 
aided,  in  which  case  the  modest  state  obliga- 
tions upon  it  serve  only  to  apply  needed 
supervision  of  the  uses  and  methods  to  which 
state  funds  are  put.  Spearheading  by  the  pri- 
vate agency  can  be  accomplished  with  mini- 
mum state  funds  plus  those  obtained  from 
private  sources  on  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Because  of  its  freedom  of  action,  the  private 
agency  is  at  its  best  in  developing  over-all 
services,  including  prevention,  in  new  areas, 
whereas  its  branches  can  best  administer  this 
service  on  a  decentralized  basis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  a  state-wide  voluntary  agency,  does  a 
great  deal  of  direct  case  work  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  on  referral, 
and  finds  in  its  replies  to  its  mail  appeals 
for  funds  many  other  clients  who  are  served 
from  headquarters  office  both  in  rehabilita- 
tion and  employment,  as  well  as  in  the 
remedial  eye  care  field.  Through  these  two 
important  channels  of  service  the  Associa- 
tion can  and  does  return  to  the  contributor 
and  his  community  some  of  the  money  vol- 
untarily given  to  the  state-wide  work  of  our 
organization.  These  activities  not  only  ex- 
pand our  services,  but  also  build  confidence 
in    the   minds   of   our   contributors   and   the 
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general  public  in  the  affected  areas,  make  for 
better  public  relations,  and  will  in  time,  I 
feel  confident,  bring  our  public  agency  and 
ourselves  closer  together. 

Provincialism  is  a  forgivable  fault  in  work 
for  the  blind.  One's  views  are  warped  to 
those  of  the  practices  and  habits  of  his  own 
state  when  speaking  to  this  subject  nationally. 
The  local  population  has  an  obligation  to  its 
blind  neighbors  and  can  best  discharge  this 
obligation,  moral  and  financial,  when  inade- 
quacies in  funds  are  made  up  from  the  state- 
wide headquarters  of  the  private  agency, 
which  funds  in  turn  are  regularly  supple- 
mented by  a  periodic  grant  from  the  State 
Treasury.  Local  populations  give  expression 
to  their  ambitions  to  serve  their  blind  neigh- 
bors through  local  branches  of  the  state-wide 
private  agency.  These  branches  are  the  serv- 
ice reservoirs  which  attract  funds  from  head- 
quarters, the  state  and  the  federal  govern- 
ments. In  this  streamlining  the  parent  As- 
sociation can  become  the  ideal  implementing 
influence  between  the  ultimate  client  and  all 
funds  and  facilities.  Thus  the  essential  con- 
tact between  the  client  and  the  private  agency 
is  assured  at  all  times. 

Periodic  state-wide  meetings  of  the  volun- 
tary agency  engaging  in  state-wide  work  pro- 
vide an  open  forum  in  which  exchanges  of 
views  and  broad  aspects  of  the  work  are 
studied  and  new  procedures  are  proposed  by 
all,  including  branch  staff  members.  These 
are  opportunities  not  too  often  available  to 
the  legislatively  controlled  agency.  There  are 
many  other  reasons  why  the  branches  in  such 
a  state-wide  set-up  should  cling  to  their  par- 
ent and  vice  versa.  There  are  of  course  many 
advantages  in  having  the  home  or  adminis- 
trative ofi&ce  of  the  state-wide  private  agency 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  state. 

In  any  large  densely  populated  state  decen- 
tralized services  through  branches  and  home 
office  financed  in  the  main  on  the  local  level 
is  the  most  effective  plan  of  approach.  It  is 
also  the  most  economical,  especially  where 
the  terrain  is  difficult  and  the  distances  from 
headquarters  great.  I  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend our  type  of  coverage  of  large  areas  for 
such  states  as  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
Texas,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  may 


be  well-developed  public  agencies  in  these 
areas  already.  Both  types  of  agency  are  es- 
sential to  the  doing  of  the  job  properly  and 
thoroughly. 

The  private  state-wide  agency  can  find  a 
useful  place  in  and  become  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  nation-wide  study  of  work  for  the 
blind  by  a  Federal  Commission  the  like  of 
which  is  now  suggested  in  H.R.4079.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  behooves  the  private  agency 
to  be  alert  to  every  trend  in  any  such  nation- 
wide survey  as  may  come  out  of  Federal 
Legislation.  Speaking  in  a  broader  sense, 
what  is  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  going  to  do  to  keep  abreast  of 
any  such  nation-wide  inquiry  into  our  work 
and  how  can  its  member  agencies  profit 
thereby? 

General 

Throughout  this  entire  discussion  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  parent  corporation 
or  administrative  headquarters  does  not  re- 
ceive a  single  dollar  in  money  support  from 
any  of  its  branches.  Neither  does  it  solicit 
funds  or  bequests  in  the  authorized  territories 
currently  being  served  by  these  outposts.  On 
the  contrary,  headquarters  oflBce  makes  sub- 
stantial money  contributions  to  them  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  their  needs  and 
financial  status. 

Would  a  state-wide  private  agency  for  the 
blind,  supported  largely  by  voluntarily  con- 
tributed funds,  be  desirable  in  New  Jersey 
or  Connecticut?  I  believe  that  even  George 
Meyer  and  Stetson  Ryan  would  agree  that 
the  addition  of  this  type  of  service  would 
give  fuller  coverage  in  their  states.  It  would 
give  in  each  instance  that  stronger  local  urge 
so  essential  to  general  acceptance  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  well-organized  shop  with  its  related 
services  offers  that  tangible  something  in  the 
community  which  prompts  local  approbation 
and  frequently  tangible  expressions  of  this 
in  the  form  of  sizeable  bequests,  etc. 

The  degree  of  development  of  the  state 
agency  and  the  relative  time  of  its  founding 
are  factors  bearing  upon  the  effectiveness  and 
usefulness  of  the  state-wide  private  agency  in 
any  given  territory.  Both  can  however  work 
cooperatively  if  the  executive  head  of  each 
agency  gives  himself  unstintingly  and  keeps 
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always  in  mind  the  ultimate  beneficiary. 
The  very  indispensability  of  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  state-wide  agency  in  any  po- 
litical subdivision  has  very  recently  been  em- 
phasized in  Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of  the 
untimely  death  of  O.  E.  Day,  the  late  Execu- 
tive Director  or  "Chief"  of  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind.  The  scramble  of  applicants  for 
this  vacated  position  in  itself  indicates  that  a 
great  many  Pennsylvanians,  including  some 
of  our  own  Branch  staff  workers,  have  great 
confidence  in  the  future  of  our  State  Council 
as  an  essential  agency  in  the  total  Pennsyl- 
vania program.  We  of  the  Association  also 
believe  in  the  essentiality  of  our  State  Coun- 
cil and  similar  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  I  am  now  wondering  why  in  the  past 
we  have  not  heard  one  or  more  papers  on  the 
subject,  "The  Place  for  and  the  Values  of  the 
Public,  State-wide  Agency  in  Work  for  the 
Blind".  Perhaps  I  have  missed  one  or  more 
such  papers  in  the  past  at  these  annual  con- 
ventions of  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  any  event  I  heartily 
recommend  to  its  officials  that  there  be  pre- 
sented such  a  paper  at  its   1952   convention. 


Have  we  not  now  been  surfeited  with  talks 
regarding  the  private,  state-wide  agency  for 
the  blind? 

Some  years  ago  a  ranking  student  of  work 
for  the  blind  said,  and  his  words  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  then:  "So  broad  is  the 
field  and  so  many  the  opportunities  in  re- 
spect to  the  work  of  associations  for  the  blind 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  are  in 
the  world  other  organizations,  considering  the 
numbers  involved,  xvhich  in  genuine  service 
are  qualified  to  do  more  for  the  happiness 
and  uplift  of  the  human  race." 

I  want  at  this  time  heartily  to  thank  our 
good  friends  from  other  private  agencies  who 
have  contributed  invaluably  to  the  composi- 
tion of  this  paper.  Several  others  were  asked 
for  their  views  but  did  not  respond  to  our 
prompting. 

Finally,  the  place  for  the  state-wide  private 
agency  is  intimately  side  by  side  with  the 
cooperating  public  agency,  in  which  relation- 
ship there  exists  a  friendly,  harmonious  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  both  to  bring  to  their 
mutual  neighbors  the  broadest  benefits  pos- 
sible under  existing  circumstances. 


THE  VALUE  AND  SCOPE  OF  A  SINGLE,  PRIVATE  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA 

F.  H.  FLINN 

Superintendent,  Maritime  Division,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


Much  has  been  written  and  many  have 
been  the  discussions  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  single  and  multi-service,  government  and 
private,  national  and  local  agencies  in  work 
for  the  blind.  However,  despite  the  apparent 
implication  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  take  sides  or  even  to 
become  involved  in  this  controversy.  Rather 
it  is  my  purpose  to  reason  with  you  that  a 
single,  private  agency  was  the  only  answer 
to  the  problem  of  serving  the  blind  people 
of  Canada;  in  other  words,  that,  Canada  be- 
ing what  it  was — and  is — a  single,  private 
organization  was  of  necessity  the  logical  means 
of  providing  a  broad,  uniform,  well  inte- 
grated programme  of  services  to  the  blind  of 
the  entire  country. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century  a 
number  of  blind  welfare  agencies  were  or- 
ganized   in    Canada,   but,    like    the    mustard 


seed  in  the  parable,  some  vanished  almost 
over  night;  others  prospered  for  a  time, 
then  declined;  while  only  one,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  grew  and 
flourished  and  produced  good  fruit  in  full 
measure.  Most  Canadian  pioneers  in  blind 
welfare  work  either  ignored  or  failed  to  grasp 
two  all  important  truths:  first,  that,  whetfier 
they  liked  it  or  not,  geography,  population 
and  finance  are  fundamental  factors  in  organ- 
izing welfare  work  and,  second,  that  these 
factors,  taken  together,  clearly  indicated  that 
a  permanent  service  programme  could  be  im- 
plemented successfully  only  through  a  na- 
tional, private  agency. 

Why  was  this  so? 

Let  us  consider  the  geography  of  Canada 
and  her  population  and  financial  condition 
difring  those  early  years.  Canada  is  a  land 
of  vast  distances  and  varied   terrain.  It  ex- 
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tends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
north  from  the  Canadian-American  border 
to  the  Arctic  wastes.  It  has  an  area  of  3,700,- 
000  square  miles,  which  means  that  it  could 
contain  eighty  states  as  large  as  New  York 
State.  Probably  many  of  you  are  thinking 
that  its  very  immensity  is  an  argument 
against  a  single  national  organization — that, 
spread  over  such  an  expanse  of  territory  it 
would  be  unwieldy  and  ineffective  in  carry- 
ing out  an  adequate  service  programme.  Such 
might  be  the  case  if  geography  were  the 
only,  or  the  principal  consideration  but  we 
must  also  take  into  account  population  and 
finance,  which  alter  the  picture  completely. 

In  1918,  when  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  received  its  Charter,  the 
population  of  Canada  was  only  8,800,000,  or 
approximately  that  of  greater  New  York 
City.  The  bulk  of  this  population  occupied 
a  narrow  belt  of  land  3,500  miles  long  stretch- 
ing from  coast  to  coast  and  lying  just  north 
of  the  boundary  with  the  United  States.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  was  scattered 
very  thinly  throughout  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  Even  today, 
with  a  population  of  almost  15,000,000,  the 
situation  remains  substantially  unchanged. 

This  sparsity  of  population,  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  country,  placed  very  definite 
limitations  on  the  amount  and  accessibility  of 
funds  available  for  welfare  work  and  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  the  permanent,  success- 
ful operation  of  a  number  of  blind  welfare 
agencies — even  if  there  were  no  overlapping 
or  duplication.  In  short,  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  Canada,  only  a  single  private 
agency  with  a  well  trained,  efficient  staff  and 
a  large  body  of  interested,  active  volunteer 
workers,  could  carry  out  a  broad,  uniform 
programme  that  would  insure  maximum 
benefits  to  the  blind  people  of  Canada, 
whether  they  live  in  the  urban  centres  or  in 
the  remotest  rural  sections. 

Now  let  us  try  to  assess  the  value  and  scope 
of  this  organization — The  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind — in  work  for  the 
blind  in  Canada.  These  terms  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed separately,  as  the  value  of  a  welfare 
organization  is  in  direct  ratio — among  other 
things — to  its  scope — that  is,  to  the  services 
rendered  and  the  persons  served. 

Since   the  Institute  is   the  only   agency  to 


which  they  can  look,  it  must  be  the  all- 
service  organization  to  all  blind  Canadians 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  approaches  this 
objective  determines  its  value  in  their  eyes. 
This  means  that  the  Institute  must  provide 
all  the  practical,  proven  services  to  each  and 
every  blind  person — not  merely  according  to 
his  location  or  his  means,  but  according  to 
his  need  and  his  capacity  to  avail  himself  of 
its  services. 

Over  the  years,  the  Institute  has  been  con- 
tinually expanding  its  programme — incor- 
porating and  adapting  services  which  have 
proven  successful  in  other  countries  and  de- 
veloping new  ones,  where  necessary,  so  that 
today  this  programme  covers:  registration, 
case  work,  home  teaching,  library  service, 
salesroom  service,  employment,  recreation, 
concessions,  residential  care,  rehabilitation,  re- 
search, the  promotion  of  legislation  for  the 
blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

In  order  to  insure  a  uniform  service  pro- 
gramme, the  Institute  has  evolved  a  standard 
organizational  set-up  across  the  country. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  set-up 
of  our  agency  in  this  paper,  as  Mr.  A.  V. 
Weir,  our  General  Manager,  has  already 
described  the  structure  of  the  Institute  in 
some  detail  in  the  paper  which  he  gave  at  the 
twenty-third  convention  of  this  Association, 
held  in  Boston  in  1949.  However,  I  do  want 
to  draw  to  your  attention  several  features 
which  I  feel  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  our 
agency  since  they  raised  the  quality  and  in- 
creased the  scope  of  its  service  programme. 
These  are:  first,  the  existence  of  a  single 
complete  register  of  all  blind  Canadians; 
second,  the  provision  of  training  courses  for 
field  secretaries,  employment  officers  and  home 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 
third,  assistance  to  a  Division  or  District, 
which  is  experiencing  temporary  difficulties 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  cur- 
tail its  service  programme.  This  assistance 
includes:  the  services  of  National  Office  staff 
in  a  consulting  or  advisory  capacity;  the  sup- 
plying of  trained  personnel,  where  needed; 
and  financial  help  in  the  form  of  loans  to 
tide  over  during  a  slump  in  income  or  a 
period  of  unusual  expenditures. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  if  the  blind 
people  of  Canada  cannot  get  the  services 
they  require   from   The   Canadian   National 
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Institute  for  the  Blind,  there  is  no  other 
quarter  to  which  they  can  turn.  Therefore,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  make  serv- 
ices available  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities 
across  the  country  but  they  must  literally  be 
brought  right  to  the  very  doors  of  each  and 
every  blind  person  in  the  Dominion.  In  this 
connection,  the  high  percentage  of  coverage 
we  have  been  able  to  attain  can  be  attributed 
in  large  measure  to  two  developments.  The 
first,  is  our  field  service  programme,  under 
which  each  Division  has  been  divided  into 
districts  according  to  case  load,  area,  etc.; 
each  district  is  in  charge  of  a  field  secretary, 
who  is  himself  blind  and  part  of  whose  duties 
it  is  to  contact  all  his  clients  regularly,  to 
acquaint  them  with  Institute  services  and  to 
see  that  the  services  requested  are  forth- 
coming. The  second  factor  is  our  volunteer 
workers.  At  present,  there  is  a  network  of 
more  than  3,000  volunteers — both  sighted  and 
blind — who  are  giving  invaluable  assistance 
in  promoting  this  coverage  in  co-operation 
with  our  field  men,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  sections  of  Canada. 


A  new  force  tending  to  increase  the  value 
and  scope  of  the  Institute  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  last  few  years  with  the  forma- 
tion of  The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind, 
a  national  organization  which  is  broadly 
representative  of  blind  Canadians  through 
their  local  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  C.  C.  B.  as  it  is  called,  co-operates  with 
the  Institute  in  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  and  the  social  and  recreational  life 
of  the  blind,  thereby  enabling  the  Institute 
to  keep  in  even  closer  touch  with  their  needs 
and  aspirations,  as  well  as,  being  an  incentive 
to  the  Institute  to  be  continually  striving  to 
improve  and  extend  its  service  programme. 
However,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  proper  functioning  of  any  or- 
ganization is  the  human  element — the  caliber, 
training,  interest,  sincerity  and  efficiency  of 
those  persons  responsible  for  its  operation 
and  we  feel  that  our  organization  has  the 
personnel,  both  staff  and  volunteer,  to  insure 
that  blind  Canadians  are  receiving  and  will 
continue  to  receive  service  of  the  highest 
quality  and  broadest  scope. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  WHICH  ORGANIZED  BLIND  PEOPLE  MAKE 
TO  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA 

SADIE  BROOKS  BENDING 
President,  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  London,  Ontario 


The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  The  con- 
tribution it  is  making  to  helping  the  blind 
in  Canada  is  a  worthy  one  indeed.  We  are 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  such  an  or- 
ganization to  carry  out  a  broad  service  and 
rehabilitation  program.  All  Canadians,  blind 
and  sighted,  are  proud  of  the  Institute.  And 
they  know  that  when  the  Institute  speaks,  it 
is  Canada's  service  organization  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  blind. 

But  for  long  the  sightless  citizens  of  Canada 
felt  the  need  for  a  voice  of  their  own,  a  voice 
that  would  enable  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  felt  a  lack  that  could  not  be 
filled  by  a  single  private  service  organization. 
They  felt  there  was  a  gap  between  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Institute,  however  val- 
uable and  helpful  they  were,  and  the  deep 
need    of    the    blind    for    an    opportunity    to 


express  themselves,  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  their  own  affairs,  to  contribute  more  to 
their  own  welfare,  to  further  the  advance  of 
their  cause,  to  achieve  greater  understanding 
for  and  among  themselves,  to  develop  their 
talents  for  work  and  leadership,  to  help  pro- 
vide the  facilities  for  their  recreation  and 
self-improvement.  In  short,  the  blind  people 
of  Canada  felt  the  vital  need  for  a  much 
greater  part  in  the  moulding  of  their  own 
lives  and  the  shaping  of  their  own  futures. 

To  help  fulfill  these  needs,  clubs  for  blind 
people  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
Canada.  Then,  in  October  1943,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  six  of  these  clubs  got  together 
and  discussed  tiie  possibility  and  advantages 
of  forming  a  central  coimcil  of  clubs  for  the 
blind.  They  believed  that  by  organizing  on 
a  nation-wide  scale,  the  efforts  of  individuals 
and  clubs  could  be  coordinated;  a  more  ef- 
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fective  program  of  social,  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional rehabilitation  could  be  planned  and 
carried  out;  and  blind  people  would  find  in 
a  council  of  clubs  the  strength  that  comes 
through  unity  and  commonness  of  purpose. 

Thus,  out  of  these  deliberations,  the  Ca- 
nadian Council  of  the  Blind  was  formally 
organized  in  February  1944.  Starting  with 
seven  clubs  that  were  in  existence  jDrior  to 
its  establishment,  the  Council  has  grown 
through  these  years  to  the  point  where  it 
now  includes  36  clubs  which  stretch  from  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  to  Victoria,  British 
Columbia.  Each  of  these  clubs  retains  its 
autonomy  but  subscribes  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Council. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  facts  and  figures  ■ 
on  the  executive  organization  of  the  Council, 
the  way  in  which  it  is  administered,  or  the 
title  and  function  of  every  official.  That  is 
pretty  dreary  stuff  and  would  be  of  little,  if 
any,  interest.  What  I  would  much  rather  talk 
about  are  the  aims  of  the  Council  and  how 
those  aims  are  achieved. 

The  first  of  these  aims  is  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  blind  through  higher  educa- 
tion, profitable  employment  and  social  associ- 
ation. The  Council's  second  aim  is  to  create  a 
closer  relationship  between  blind  and  sighted 
friends.  Thirdly,  the  Council  aims  to  promote 
measures  for  the  conservation  of  sight  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

These,  we  believe,  are  worthy  aims,  and 
aims  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  But  a  state- 
ment of  aims,  however  lofty,  is  really  nothing 
more  than  words.  And  words,  in  themselves, 
have  no  significance.  The  only  thing  that 
gives  meaning  to  aims  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  achieved  and  the  good  that  comes  of 
carrying  them  out.  We  in  the  Canadian 
Council  of  the  Blind  would  prefer  to  be 
judged  by  deeds,  not  words. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  lacking  in 
modesty  if  I  say  that  the  magnitude  of  our 
deeds  has  matched  the  loftiness  of  our  aims. 
But  having  said  this,  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  the  officers  of  the  Council,  from  the 
president  down,  claim  very  little  credit  for 
the  achievement  of  these  aims. 

The  credit  really  belongs  to  the  clubs, 
which  are  the  core  and  substance  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind.  Without 
them  there  would  be  no  Council,  and  without 


their  accomplishments  the  aims  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  hollow  and  meaningless.  For  it 
is  the  clubs  that  enable  the  blind  to  speak 
for  themselves,  that  educate  the  blind  to  do 
more  for  themselves,  that  lend  a  hand  to  the 
blind  and  guide  them  through  that  period  of 
readjustment  which  only  the  sightless  can 
understand. 

It  is  the  clubs  which  are  helping  the  blind 
to  minimize  their  handicap  and  stop  feeling 
sorry  for  themselves.  It  is  the  clubs  which  are 
giving  blind  people  the  sense  of  security, 
loyalty,  pride  and  responsibility  which  stem 
from  the  sense  of  "belonging."  It  is  the  clubs 
which  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  blind 
to  mingle  with  the  blind,  and  thus  bridge 
the  chasm  of  isolation.  This  victory  over 
loneliness  and  the  feeling  of  "not  belonging" 
is  almost  invariably  followed  by  an  interest 
in,  a  desire  for,  and  an  eagerness  to  partici- 
pate in  the  many  club  activities. 

Seeing  this  happen  is  like  seeing  a  flower 
which  has  long  been  stunted  in  growth, 
brought  into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and 
blossoming  in  all  its  glory.  It  stands  erect, 
head  high,  conscious  of  strength  and  purpose 
in  life,  knowing  it  has  a  useful  place  in  the 
world  even  if  this  be  only  to  inspire  others 
with  its  beauty  and  grace. 

To  the  blind  who  have  gone  through  this 
process  of  rebirth  come  contentment,  happi- 
ness, gratitude,  consideration  and  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others,  strength,  courage  and  abiding 
peace.  This,  dear  friends,  is  being  achieved 
every  day  through  the  mingling  of  blind 
people  in  the  clubs  of  the  Council,  and 
through  the  social,  cultural  and  recreational 
activities  conducted  by  these  clubs. 

I  am  going  to  speak  briefly  about  five 
major  achievements  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  the  Blind,  and  after  that  about  a  few  of 
the  many  accomplishments  of  the  clubs.  In 
view  of  what  I  said  earlier,  however,  such  a 
distinction  cannot  really  be  made.  So  close 
are  the  bonds  between  Council  and  clubs 
that  a  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  initial  major  effort  of  the  Council  was 
the  launching  of  Canada's  first  White  Cane 
Week  in  1946.  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  acce^^ted  our  invitation  to 
co-sponsor  this  project,  and  we  are  now  pre- 
paring for  the  sixth  annual  White  Cane 
Week  to  be  held  in  February,  1952. 
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White  Cane  Week  in  Canada  is  not  an 
appeal  for  money.  At  the  time  we  accepted 
the  Institute's  offer  of  financial  support,  the 
Council  agreed  not  to  solicit  funds  although 
we  did  retain  the  right  to  accept  donations 
and  contributions.  So  the  raising  of  money 
is  not  the  purpose  of  White  Cane  Week. 
Rather,  it  has  as  its  objective  increasing  rec- 
ognition of  the  white  cane  as  the  symbol  of 
blindness.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  educate  the 
public  regarding  the  capabilities  and  prob- 
lems of  the  blind,  the  need  for  better  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  promotion 
of  measures  for  the  safety  of  blind  persons, 
the  ways  in  which  business  and  industry  can 
contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
In  fact,  through  these  years  we  have  covered 
during  White  Cane  Week  almost  the  entire 
range  of  things  that  affect  or  concern  the 
blind. 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  we  also  feel 
that  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Council.  Through  our  approaches  to  gov- 
ernment, made  jointly  with  the  Institute, 
many  concessions  have  been  gained  for  the 
sightless  people  of  Canada.  The  age  at  which 
a  blind  person  may  apply  for  a  pension  has 
been  reduced  from  40  to  21.  Twice  the  pen- 
sion has  been  increased  as  well  as  the  ceiling 
on  permissable  income.  Neither  of  these  is 
adequate  for  present-day  living,  however;  so 
we  are  currently  pressing  for  further  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  this  situation. 

The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  is  also 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  education  of 
Canada's  blind  children.  With  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  provincial  officials  and 
school  superintendents,  a  survey  of  schools 
for  the  blind  has  just  been  completed  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  of  California.  This  un- 
dertaking was  unique  in  Canada — allowing 
an  outside  organization  to  bring  an  outsider 
into  the  country  to  make  a  survey  of  its 
schools.  We  are  most  hopeful  that  the  criti- 
cisms and  recommendations  made  by  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  will  go  a  long  way  towards  im- 
proving educational  facilities  for  our  blind 
children. 

The  fourth  major  achievement  of  the 
Council  is  the  initiation  of  summer  camps 
for  the  blind.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
projects,  we  received  the  support  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 


the  Blind.  Four  years  ago  they  accepted  the 
idea  and  provided  the  first  ten-day  camp  pe- 
riod. Since  then,  these  camps  have  become  so 
popular  and  have  proved  of  such  benefit  to 
the  blind  that  two  camp  periods  are  now 
conducted  each  summer. 

Finally,  the  Council  has  provided  the  blind 
with  a  medium  for  self-expression  in  its  offi- 
cial publication.  The  CCB  Outlook.  This 
journal  also  keeps  the  blind  informed  on 
matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  them. 
Moreover,  it  enables  clubs  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  other  clubs  in  the  Council  are 
doing.  We  feel  that  the  Outlook  is  a  worth- 
while accomplishment  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, publicity  and  information. 

These  do  not  comprise,  by  any  means,  all 
of  the  Council's  achievements.  They  are,  as 
I  said,  but  five  of  the  major  ones.  As  for  the 
accomplishments  of  the  clubs,  they  are  really 
so  numerous  that  in  the  short  time  I  have 
left  to  speak  I  can  do  no  more  than  scratch 
the  surface.  If  some  of  my  references  to  club 
activities  are  not  clear,  I  will  be  glad  to  elab- 
orate on  them  during  the  discussion  period 
later. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  start.  But  since 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  list  these  activities 
in  their  order  of  imjDortance — all  of  them 
are  of  equal  importance,  really — I  shall  men- 
tion them  as  they  come  to  mind.  There  are 
recreational  activities,  for  instance.  Bowling 
has  become  a  nation-wide  competitive  pas- 
time for  blind  people.  Golf  is  fast  gaining 
popularity.  Cribbage  tournaments  are  on  the 
increase.  Dramatics  and  swimming  are  very 
popular. 

Then,  there  are  the  social  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Public  speaking  classes  are  conducted 
by  some  clubs  and  inter-club  competition  is 
arranged.  The  same  is  true  of  Braille  reading. 
Beauty  counseling  is  furnished  by  several 
clubs  and  dancing  lessons  are  provided.  There 
are  six  or  more  blind  choirs  which  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 
One  of  the  latest  ventures  to  be  undertaken 
is  a  "cooking  without  looking"  class.  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  no  reports  of 
ptomaine  poisoning  have  yet  been  brought  to 
our  attention! 

A  few  clubs  are  encouraging  thrift  and 
providing  financial  help  to  members  through 
their  own  credit  unions.   Others  are  raising 
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funds  for  the  blind  overseas  by  putting  on 
minstrels  and  concerts  in  which  most  of  the 
performers  are  blind.  In  Quebec,  one  of  the 
clubs  is  conducting  French  and  English 
classes  designed  to  promote  unity  and  har- 
mony among  the  blind  people  in  that  great 
province.  Instruction  in  first  aid  is  given  at 
some  clubs  so  that  the  blind  will  be  better 
able  to  care  for  themselves  in  case  of  accident. 
At  others,  parliamentary  procedures  are 
taught  so  that  club  members  may  participate 
more  effectively  in  forums,  committees  and 
other  types  of  formal  meetings. 

A  scholarship  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
has  been  established  by  four  of  the  clubs. 
Practically  all  of  them  provide  recreation  for 
all  age  groups  and  entertainment  for  other 
handicapped  persons.  Demonstrations,  fireside 
chats  and  other  types  of  talks  are  given  by 
members  of  the  clubs.  They  visit  the  sick 
and  render  countless  other  services.  High  in 
importance  among  these  is  the  assistance 
club  members  are  giving  in  the  Scotch  Light 
Survey  which  the  Council  is  now  conducting. 
This  survey  is  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  using  light-reflecting  tape  on  canes 
so  that  blind  people  may  walk  with  greater 
safety  at  night. 

This  partial  list  of  club  activities  should 
not  be  brought  to  a  close  without  some  men- 
tion of  the  strides  that  are  being  made  in  the 
development  of  leadership.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  relative  few  who  will  assume  such 
roles  in  club  affairs.  It  applies  to  all  members 
because  it  is  a  significant  part  of  the  rehabil- 
itation program.  It  teaches  the  exercise  of 
control,  the  power  of  persuasion,  the  effective 
approach  to  problem  solving,  the  need  for 
tact  and  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  difficult 
situations.  Instruction  and  practice  in  lead- 
ership  develops   confidence  in   the   blind.   It 


gives  them  poise  and  self-assurance.  It 
quickens  and  sharpens  their  thinking.  It 
brings  out  their  hidden  talents  and  latent 
abilities.  It  gives  them  what  they  so  desper- 
ately need — a  sense  of  their  own  importance. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  this  audi- 
ence how  much  these  activities  mean  to  the 
blind  people  of  my  country.  Nor  is  there 
need  for  me  to  speak  of  the  good  that  has 
come  from  them.  Those  among  you  who  are 
sightless  know  as  well  as  I  what  they  mean. 
Those  among  you  who  have  vision  can  well 
imagine  how  great  is  that  good.  But  were 
there  such  need,  I  would  simply  repeat  what 
I  said  a  moment  ago  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  leadership  program.  For  those 
very  same  words  could  be  used  to  describe  the 
benefits  which  the  blind  have  derived  from 
all  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  36  clubs  which  comprise  the  Canadian 
Council  of  the  Blind. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  reading  the 
watchword  adopted  in  1947  by  the  Canadian 
Council  of  the  Blind.  It  is  from  the  Book  of 
Isaiah. 

"And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that 

they  knew  not; 
I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have 

not  known; 
I  luill  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and 

crooked  things  straight. 
These  things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not 

forsake  them." 

We,  the  blind  of  Canada,  are  grateful  to 
God  that  each  day,  each  month,  each  year 
this  promise  is  being  fulfilled.  And  we,  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  are  grateful 
to  God  for  the  privilege  of  helping  the  sight- 
less of  Canada  lead  fuller,  richer,  happier 
lives. 


SPECIAL  RECORDING  FOR  STUDENT  AND  PROFESSIONAL  NEEDS 

MILDRED  C.  SKINNER 

Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New^  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  become  an  authority  on  any  subject, 
I  used  to  think,  took  years.  Recently,  I  dis- 
covered that  there  is  another  way.  It  is  to  be 
put  in  a  situation  where  you  have  to  take 
hold  of  a  program,  where  people  turn  to  you 
for  help  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  you 
can   turn.   In   such   a  situation,  you   do   the 


best  you  can  and  suddenly  find  you  are  the 
accepted  source  of  information  and  advice. 
I  never  set  out  to  be  the  authority  on  special 
recording.  There  were  times  I  would  gladly 
have  dumped  the  whole  program  in  some  one 
else's  lap. 

I  tried  to  do  just  that,  back  in  1948,  when 
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I  hoped  that  the  Library  of  Congress  might 
act  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  copyrights, 
student's  requests  and  general  standards  for 
the  recording.  When  that  did  not  come  to  be, 
I  hoped  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  might  take  hold  of  the  program. 
Later  still,  I  went  at  it  in  another  way,  about 
which  I  will  tell  you. 

But,  first,  let's  go  into  the  history  and 
significance  of  this  special  recording  for  stu- 
dent and  professional  needs.  In  1945  and  1946, 
veterans  had  completed  their  hospitalization 
and  rehabilitation  and  were  going  back  to 
college  in  large  numbers.  They  were  im- 
patient young  men,  you  remember,  who  felt 
their  lives  had  been  interrupted  far  too  long 
by  the  war.  Many  of  the  blinded  veterans 
had  begun  to  learn  Braille  but  they  were  so 
eager  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  short 
time  that  they  sought  some  quicker  way  to 
study. 

Librarians  and  volunteers  who  were  work- 
ing with  these  anxious  young  men  wanted  to 
help.  A  good  deal  of  thought  was  put  into 
solving  the  problems.  Late  in  1946,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  workers  came  up  with 
the  same  answer,  independently  and  close 
enough  to  being  the  same  time  so  that  I  may 
say  simultaneously.  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  Volun- 
teers Service  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Mrs.  Alison  Alessios,  Library  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  York,  were  the  pioneers.  Still 
earlier  than  this,  starting  in  1943,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  had 
pioneered  in  a  little  different  type  of  record- 
ing: it  was  done  to  help  high  school  students, 
and   the   texts  were  recorded  on  large  discs. 

The  recording  of  complete  text-books  un- 
dertaken by  Philadelphia  and  New  York  was 
started  on  the  college  level.  It  was  later  ex- 
tended to  help  professional  men  and  women. 
It  was  done  on  light,  inexpensive  plastic 
discs,  mainly  on  the  SoundScriber.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  machine, 
for  durability,  and  because  the  discs  were 
useful  to  veterans,  who  had  been  given  the 
SoundScriber  machine  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  (as  the  program  developed) 
because  the  discs  could  be  jilayed  on  many 
government  Talking  Book  machines.  Phila- 
delphia found  that  some  veterans  in  areas 
they  were  serving  had  been  given  Audo- 
graphs,   so   they   do   some  recording  on   this 


machine,  as  well  as  the  SoundScriber.  All 
recording  is  done  on  specific  request. 

From  ,  this  point  on,  I  will  describe  the 
program  as  it  developed  in  New  York,  but  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  similar  projects 
were  being  carried  on  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Jersey,  and  later  in  other  states.  Since  there 
has  never  been  any  central  clearing  house,  I 
may  not  be  aware  of  all  the  centers  where 
recording  is  being  done.  I  do  know  it  is  being 
done  in  Perkins  (I  helped  get  it  started  there), 
in  Connecticut  (the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Blind  set  up  a  unit  clearing  through 
us),  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Washington  (the 
University  in  Seattle),  Rollins  College  (Flor- 
ida), and  now  St.  Louis  has  begun  a  program. 

When  I  took  over  the  program  at  the 
Library  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  in  May 
1948,  it  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  old. 
Letters  were  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  letters  were  uncertainly 
phrased:  "I  hear  you  have  a  textbook  tran- 
scribing service.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  have  a  book  recorded?  Will  the  discs  play 
on  my  present  equipment?  How  may  I  be 
included  in  your  program?" 

At  that  time,  the  Library  owned  only  three 
machines  and  had  the  occasional  use  of  one 
or  two  more.  Interest  in  the  program  was 
growing  and  every  bit  of  publicity  brought 
in  new  volunteers  and  some  money.  But  it 
took  a  long  time  to  accumulate  the  money 
to  buy  a  recording  machine  costing  almost 
$350.  Some  of  the  gift  money  had  to  go 
toward  buying  discs.  We  supposedly  charged 
the  students  for  their  discs,  but  often  they 
expected  to  collect  from  VRS  and  could  not. 

At  any  rate,  we  were  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds  until  the  summer  of  1949,  when  the 
McCanns  raised  money  for  us  on  their  morn- 
ing radio  program.  This  money  bought  a 
number  of  machines  and  enabled  us  to  build 
studio  recording  rooms  in  a  branch  of  The 
New  York  Public  Library  where  there  was 
more  space  and  quiet  than  in  our  own 
branch.  It  was  the  spring  of  1949  that  The 
New  York  Public  Library  Women's  Council 
began  to  sponsor  a  recording  group.  This 
became  our  largest  and  most  active  group. 
We  also  had  working  for  us  a  group  in  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  a  group  of  women  in  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture,  and  individuals  working  in 
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their  own  homes.  Some  of  these  people 
bought  machines  in  order  to  work  for  us; 
some  volunteers  were  allowed  to  use  business 
office  machines.  Later,  the  Red  Cross  was 
forced  to  discontinue  its  recording  and  pre- 
sented its  machines  to  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  group  working  under  the  Con- 
necticut State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind. 

To  date,  the  New  York  file  lists  over  600 
books.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  Philadelphia 
statistics.  New  Jersey,  which  has  ten  record- 
ing groups  working  for  it,  lists  227  titles  (68 
of  which  are  pamjDhlets).  New  Jersey  is  serv- 
ing 56  elementary,  high  school,  college  and 
graduate  students.  New  York  is  serving  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150  students  and  profes- 
sional people  each  year.  We  have  recorded 
books  for  students  in  over  80  colleges  and 
universities   all  over  the   country. 

All  books  are  done  on  specific  request.  But 
the  books  are  used  over  and  over  again.  They 
often  have  a  waiting  list,  and  in  some  cases 
we  have  made  copies.  One  of  the  assets  of 
discs  is  that  they  need  not  be  kept  together 
as  a  whole  book.  Therefore,  volunteers  may 
send  out  five  discs  at  a  time  and  keep  ahead 
of  a  student's  assignments.  Also,  arrangements 
may  be  made  so  that  more  than  one  student 
may  use  the  same  book  during  the  same  term. 
We  did  this,  for  instance,  with  Gray's  Psy- 
chology: discs  were  mailed  in  sections  to  a 
boy  in  California,  he  read  them,  and  mailed 
them  on  to  a  girl  in  Virginia.  This  same  Vir- 
ginia student  had  a  Monday  current  events 
class  for  which  we  recorded  the  New  York 
Times  "News  of  the  Week"  (a  regular  Sunday 
feature).  She  used  the  discs  and  then  mailed 
them  on  to  Denver  to  a  man  for  whom  we 
had  originally  been  making  these  records. 

Another  asset  of  the  discs  is  their  small 
size.  They  are  often  smaller  than  the  print 
copy  of  a  book.  Compared  to  bulky  Braille 
or  weighty  Talking  Book  records,  they  are 
wonderful. 

To  the  students,  the  great  advantage  is  that 
special  recording  makes  available  material 
they  need  quickly.  It  means  far  less  depend- 
ence on  personal  reading.  Readers  often 
charge  as  much  as  .|i  an  hour.  The  discs  cost 
24^  an  hour,  and  they  may  be  played  over 
and  over  for  review.  A  reader  may  not  wish 


to  read  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  but  the  discs 
are  there  to  be  used  at  any  hour  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  student.  Special  recording 
makes  it  possible  for  sightless  students  to  hit 
more  than  the  high  spots,  to  do  all  of  their 
supplementary  reading.  It  makes  its  possible 
for  blind  students  to  be  on  equal  terms  with 
sighted  boys  and  girls. 

What  kind  of  books  have  we  done?  Every 
kind:  French,  Spanish,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  literattire,  history,  sociology, 
and  lots  of  psychology.  Last  month  we  com- 
pleted the  recording  of  the  first  draft  of  a 
philosophy  book.  The  Sara  Lawrence  profes- 
sor who  is  writing  the  book  wants  to  be  able 
to  go  over  and  over  it  for  revision.  Chiro- 
practic students  have  found  the  recordings 
extremely  helpful.  We  have  seen  one  boy 
through  law  school;  he  is  ready  for  his  bar 
exams  in  July.  Practicing  attorneys  have 
used  the  recording  service,  also.  Another 
group  which  find  the  discs  valuable  is  insur- 
ance men.  A  young  woman  doctor  recorded 
Surgery  of  the  Hand  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  a  doctor  in  the  Oregon  State  Accident 
Bureau. 

We  recorded  some  elementary  French  for 
one  freshman  girl  who  not  only  learned  her 
French  but  made  a  barter:  other  students 
listened  to  the  French  discs  and  in  return 
gave  Dorothy  some  reading  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  ham  radio  operators 
and  we  have  done  several  radio  books  for 
them.  We  are  hoping  to  undertake  the  re- 
coi-ding  of  the  monthly  publication  Elec- 
tronics. We  record  Consumer  Reports 
monthly,  and  recently  did  some  articles  from 
Fortune. 

The  possibilities  of  this  special  recording 
are  just  beginning  to  be  known.  More  and 
more  centers  are  being  organized,  and  there  is 
some  hope  that  the  central  clearing  house  we 
have  long  needed  will  soon  be  established. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
developments  which  led  to  the  granting  of 
$75,000  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  promot- 
ing special  recording  all  over  the  country. 
Last  fall,  I  was  asked  to  be  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  set  standards  and  to  help  es- 
tablish special  recording  centers  all  over  the 
country.  The  committee  was  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  volunteers  who  do  this 
type    of    recording,    representatives    of    the 
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Students  and  veterans  who  have  used  it  most, 
a  representative  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  two  people  having  excellent 
technical  knowledge,  one  person  with  a  wide 
knowledge  of  vocational  needs  of  the  blind 
all  over  the  country.  It  took  several  three- 
hour  sessions  for  our  committee  to  put  its 
objectives  on  paper.  Mr.  Gimther  and  Mr. 
Patterson  attended  one  of  these  meetings  and 
indicated  that  the  Library  of  Congress  would 
cooperate  with  the  committee.  We  decided  to 
seek  funds  in  order  to  have  a  paid  office 
staff.  We  wanted  to  set  up  a  central  clearing 
house  where  requests  would  come  in  and 
books  be  assigned  for  recording.  We  felt  it 
important  to  have  a  field  worker  who  could 
help  establish  new  recording  groups.  It  was 
thought  that  the  program  might  be  advanced 
for  three  years  and  then  the  Library  of 
Congress  might  take  it  over. 

We  were  just  on  the  point  of  approaching 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  funds  when  we 
suddenly  learned  that  a  grant  had  been  made, 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  do  exactly  what 
we  had  planned,  but  not  to  our  committee. 
The  grant  was  made  to  a  newly  set-up  group. 
How  this  happened  is  a  long  and  compli- 
cated story,  and  I  will  not  go  into  the  details. 
But  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  the  grant, 
$25,000  a  year  for  three  years,  was  announced 
on  May  21. 

My  committee  feels  that  it  did  accomplish 
what  it  set  out  to  do:  an  organization  is 
established  to  promote  the  use  of  special 
recording  and  act  as  a  central  clearing  house 
for  requests.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
new  committee  is  not  made  up  of  the  people 
most  experienced  in  the  field,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  committee  will  hire  some  one 
who  is  experienced  and  capable.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  a  long  time  with  all  of 
this  are  watching  anxiously.  We  want  to 
cooperate  because  we  Avant  to  see  the  $75,000 
spent  wisely  and  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
people  everywhere. 

Exactly  how  the  new  committee  will  pro- 
ceed, I  do  not  know.  I  am  sure  by  fall  you 
will  hear  more  about  it. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  from  the  students 
we  have  helped.  I  want  to  read  to  you  just  a 
few  bits  from  many,  many  letters  of  appre- 
ciation. This  Avill  give  you  a  better  idea  than 
any  words  of  mine  how  much  special  record- 


ing has   meant   to  some   of   the   people  who 
have  used  it. 

A  girl  wrote  from  the  state  of  Washington: 
"Your  letter  arrived  today  and  I'm  so  happy 
to  know  that  you  have  begun  recording  my 
textbooks.  You  people  are  doing  such  a  fine 
thing!  .  .  .  I'll  never  be  able  to  thank  you 
enough  for  what  you've  done." 

A  New  York  state  law  student  wrote:  "I 
am  steadily  receiving  records  on  Contracts, 
Torts,  and  Constitutional  Law.  If  I  didn't 
have  these  recorded  for  me,  I  think  that  I 
would  have  gotten  lost  a  long  time  ago. 
Thank  you  and  the  readers  very  much." 

More  than  one  student  mentioned  that  the 
recordings  made  for  improved  grades.  "It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  grade  in- 
dex jumped  an  entire  point  this  semester.  I 
feel  that  the  recordings  are  directly  respon- 
sible and  as  you  probably  know  grades  to  a 
student  are  much  like  wages  to  a  workman. 
I  can't  thank  you  enough." 

Another,  a  boy,  wrote:  "I  finished  my  first 
semester's  work  and  I  should  like  you  to 
know  that  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  record- 
ing that  your  people  did  for  me  has  probably 
made  one  letter's  difference  in  my  final 
marks.  For  final  marks  I  received  A's  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish,  and  B's  in  History,  Politi- 
cal Science  and  Sociology.  Without  the  aid  of 
your  terrific  recordings  I  am  sure  that  at  least 
two  of  these  marks  would  have  been  lower 
than  what  they  are.  When  you  have  an  op- 
portunity will  you  please  pass  on  to  the  read- 
ers who  have  worked  on  my  books  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  a  job  well  done." 

A  boy  comments:  "This  was  the  first  time 
in  my  three  years  at  college  that  I  have  been 
able  to  review  textbook  material  at  my  lei- 
sure. It  paid  off  too,  I  got  the  only  A  in  the 
class."  This  same  boy  later  wrote:  "I'm  en- 
closing a  clipping  from  the  Denver  Post, 
which  indicates  that  I  finally  got  my  M.-A.. 
degree,  what  with  the  help  of  a  lot  of  won- 
derful people,  which  includes  you  too.  The 
records  you've  sent  have  been  a  real  help. 
.4nd  I'm  not  through  with  you  yet." 

One  of  the  most  recent  letters  came  from  a 
girl  who  is  just  graduated.  "This  time  I  am 
not  writing  in  a  business  capacity  or  because 
I  need  something.  I  simply  wanted  to  write 
you  before  I  graduate  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  help  y-ou  and  your  staff  have  been  to 
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me  during  my  undergraduate  days.  The  work 
you  people  are  doing  in  SoundScribing  books 
for  students  is  truly  a  worthwhile  project  and 
of  course  I  am  speaking  from  personal  experi- 
ence. I  certainly  hope  that  the  books  you  re- 


corded for  me  will  be  of  some  help  to  other 
students  and  if  no  one  ever  uses  them  again 
they  meant  enough  to  me  to  make  the  re- 
cording worthwhile." 


WORLD  BRAILLE 

MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER 
Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


In  presenting  a  discussion  of  World  Braille 
to  a  professional  group  such  as  this,  whose 
members  are  all  well-acquainted  with  and 
vitally  interested  in  the  use  of  the  Braille 
system,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three 
fundamental  questions  to  be  answered: 

1.  What  is  World  Braille? 

2.  Where  does  UNESCO  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture? And, 

3.  What  should  be  our  relationship  as 
Americans  to  the  whole  problem  of  in- 
ternationalizing Braille? 

To  answer  the  first  question  briefly,  World 
Braille  consists  of  an  orderly  assignment  of 
the  63  possible  Braille  signs  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  same  Braille  character  is  used  in 
all  languages  to  represent,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  the 
same  sound  of  human  speech.  Since  the 
languages  of  the  world  neither  all  employ  the 
same  sounds  of  human  speech,  nor  all  have 
the  same  number  of  letters  to  represent  their 
alphabets,  such  an  arrangement  would  seem 
to  be  impossible  except  on  a  strictly  phonetic 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  phonetic  represen- 
tation of  speech  sounds  is  extremely  technical 
and  cumbersome,  and  few  individuals  would 
be  interested  in,  or  even  able,  to  use  a  pho- 
netic script  for  everyday  writing  and  reading, 
be  these  individuals  blind  or  sighted.  The 
adaptation  of  Braille  to  the  writing  of  any 
language  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  supplying  a  Braille  sign  for  every 
letter  or  character  used  in  the  ordinary  ink- 
print  script  of  the  language  in  question. 

Theoretically,  there  are  three  possible 
methods  of  adapting  Braille  to  the  represen- 
tation of  any  language: 

1.  To  arbitrarily  superimpose  the  order  of 
the  Braille  Roman  alphabet  to  the  script  in 
question,  by  assigning  Braille's  original  first 


ten  signs  to  the  first  ten  letters  of  any  other 
alphabet,  the  next  ten  Braille  letters  to  the 
next  ten  letters  of  the  particular  alphabet, 
and  so  on,  until  the  entire  7-line  chart  has 
been  made  use  of  in  order. 

2.  To  rearrange  the  symbols  of  the  Braille 
system  so  that  in  each  language  the  most 
commonly  appearing  letters  would  be  as- 
signed the  Braille  characters  containing  the 
fewest  dots,  as  was  done  in  our  own  old 
American  Braille. 

3.  To  follow  the  method  whereby,  in  all 
languages,  the  same  signs,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, would  be  used  for  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  sound  or  letters  as  in  original 
Braille,  without  regard  to  the  particular 
alphabetical  order  or  frequency  of  use. 

In  considering  the  practicability  of  the 
three  methods,  the  first  may  be  discarded  be- 
cause it  not  only  does  not  permit  the  linking 
of  all  scripts  to  a  common  base,  but  even  in 
linguistically  related  languages,  such  as  the 
Perso-Arabic,  letters  or  sounds  which  are 
common  to  the  entire  language  group  might 
not  be  given  the  same  Braille  sign  in  each  in- 
dividual language  because  the  various  ink- 
print  alphabets  of  the  group  do  not  follow 
the  same  serial  order,  e.g.  Arabic  has  some 
28  letters,  Persian  32,  and  Urdu  59.  Added  to 
this,  there  are  situations  such  as  that  of  the 
Urdu  language,  which,  under  its  names  of 
"Urdu,"  "Hindu,"  and  "Hindustani,"  is  the 
third  most  spoken  language  of  the  world,  but 
in  the  case  of  those  speakers  of  it  who  are 
Moslem  by  faith  it  is  written  in  Arabic  script, 
while  those  who  are  Hindu  write  it  in  the 
Devanagari  Sanskrit  script,  two  unlike  scripts 
having  widely  divergent  alphabets. 

The   second   method   is   equally  confusing, 
for   by   applying    this   principle   several   Ian-  ' 
guages  which  in  themselves  enjoy  a  common 
ink-print  alphabet — our  own  Roman  alpha- 
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bet,  for  instance — would  soon  have  no  com- 
mon Braille  alphabets,  because  each  language 
employs  a  varying  frequency  of  use  of  the 
individual  letters,  such  as  the  difference 
which  appears  between  say  English  and 
Czech,  or  German  and  French. 

There  are,  also,  the  problems  of  large  sec- 
tions of  the  world's  populations  which  of 
necessity  are  bilingual  or  trilingual,  speakers 
and  users  of  two,  three,  and  even  more  lan- 
guages every  day.  This  point  may  not  seem 
important  to  us  who  are  probably  not  con- 
versant with  more  than  one  or  two  addi- 
tional languages,  all  of  which  are  probably 
written  in  our  own  Roman  alphabet,  but 
how  confusing  it  could  be  to  a  person,  limited 
in  his  script  to  the  63  possible  Braille  sym- 
bols, to  have  to  constantly  change  his  recog- 
nition of  these  signs  with  each  different  lan- 
guage he  wrote  or  read  in  his  everyday  ac- 
tivities! 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  that  the 
most  practical  method  of  adapting  Braille  to 
all  languages  would  be  to  employ  the  prin- 
ciple of  using  the  same  Braille  character  to 
represent  the  same  ink-print  letter  or  sound 
value  wherever  found,  thus  providing  certain 
common  denominators  to  the  writing  of  all 
languages.  It  would  further  seem  wise  to 
adopt  as  the  base  alphabet  that  of  the  orig- 
inal French  Braille.  Not  only  are  95  per  cent 
of  the  world's  stocks  of  Braille  literature 
published  in  Brailles  using  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet, but  also  almost  the  sole  source  of  read- 
ing materials  for  the  whole  world,  including 
Asia  and  Africa,  has  until  now  been  the  free 
Braille  magazines  and  books  published  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Further,  Eng- 
lish is  usually  the  language  of  higher  aca- 
demic study  in  most  parts  of  the  world  and 
is  the  chief  European  language  employed  in 
commerce  and  other  international  transac- 
tions. 

In  applying  World  Braille  to  the  devising 
of  any  Braille  script,  certain  principles  are 
fundamental: 

1.  As  stated  previously,  each  sign  shall  be 
used,  in  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  for 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  sound  as  in 
original  Braille,  shall  represent  the  same 
letter  or  sliall  fulfill  the  same  or  a  similar 
function. 


2.  Except  where  the  complexities  of  ideo- 
graphic scripts  make  it  impossible  (such  as 
Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  which  are  picture 
languages),  a  Braille  symbol  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  each  visual  letter. 

3.  The  spoken  sound  value  of  each 
Braille  symbol  provided  shall  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  visual  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  particular  language  it  represents. 

Simply  speaking,  this  means  that  a  Braille 
character  will  be  provided  for  every  letter  or 
sound  of  any  given  alphabet,  that  those 
sounds  or  letters  which  are  common  through- 
out the  world's  speech  will  always  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  Braille  characters  (with 
proper  provision  for  the  additional  letters 
and  sound  values  found  in  particular  lan- 
guages), and  that  these  commonly  used  letters 
or  symbols  will  be  those  of  original  French 
Braille,  with  the  further  provision  that  they 
will  retain  the  pronunciation  and  names  of 
the  language  being  written  rather  than  those 
of  the  original  Braille. 

And  now,  how  did  World  Braille  come  into 
being?  The  history  of  the  adaptation  of  em- 
bossed writing  to  all  languages  has  always 
been  fundamentally  the  same.  Originally, 
someone  would  discover  that  raised  letters 
or  figures  could  be  recognized  by  the  sense  of 
touch  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  pos- 
sible an  embossed  alphabet.  Usually,  the  orig- 
inal ink-print  script  was  used,  although  it 
might  be  difi&cult  of  recognition  and  did  not 
permit  of  writing  except  by  the  use  of  cast 
type  and  never  by  hand.  Then  Braille  in- 
vented his  dot  system  in  the  late  1820's  which 
had  two  fundamental  advantages:  By  the 
simple  device  of  a  slate  and  stylus  it  could 
be  written  by  hand,  and  because  it  was 
formed  of  dots  rather  than  lines,  it  could  be 
more  quickly  read  with  the  fingers.  (The 
reason  dots  are  superior  to  raised  lines  is  be- 
cause what  the  finger  feels  most  readily  is  the 
stoppage  of  a  line,  and  dots  are  "all  stops.") 
The  fact  that  Braille  also  permits  the  use  of 
interpoint  printing,  thereby  cutting  the  bulk 
of  our  Braille  books  in  half,  although  not 
recognized  in  the  beginning,  adds  much  to 
its  practicability. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  our  present 
Braille  system  in  the  United  States  is  as  good 
an  outline  as  can  be  found  of  its  evolution 
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everywhere.  First  we  had  Boston  line  letter — 
raised  ink-print  characters  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  width.  Then  Braille  found  its 
way  to  this  country  and  was  employed  in  a 
few  scattered  schools,  and  the  battle  of  the 
types  began.  Someone  felt  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  rearrange  the  63  Braille  symbols  so 
that  the  most  frequently  used  letters  of  Eng- 
lish, such  as  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  t,  s,  etc.,  should  be 
given  the  Braille  symbols  with  the  fewest 
dots,  based  on  the  premise  that  this  would 
reduce  the  burden  of  writing  with  a  slate, 
speed  up  reading,  and  possibly  reduce  the 
total  bulk.  Mr.  Waite  turned  the  Braille  cell 
on  its  side,  cutting  the  up-and-down  part  to 
two  dots,  but  making  many  of  his  letters,  par- 
ticularly capitals  and  contractions,  four  dots 
long.  This  system,  it  was  felt  by  many,  had 
merit  because  it  more  nearly  met  the  recog- 
nition span  of  the  fingertip  by  not  requiring 
any  up-and-down  movement  of  the  finger  to 
determine  location  within  the  cell,  used  a 
smaller  overall  cell  itself,  and,  although  some 
of  the  letters  were  long,  the  forward  motion 
in  reading  would  make  them  easily  recog- 
nized. At  any  rate,  the  United  States  soon 
found  itself  with  at  least  four  embossed  types 
in  official  use  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— Boston  line  letter,  American  Braille, 
English  Braille  (our  present  alphabet),  and 
New  York  point — with  the  result  that  the 
blind  had  no  common  system  of  writing,  and 
institutions  like  the  Printing  House  were 
forced  to  dissipate  their  publishing  funds  by 
duplicating  most  of  their  materials  in  all 
four  types.  It  was  not  until  1918,  more  than 
85  years  after  the  first  schools  for  the  blind 
were  established  in  this  country,  that  we 
achieved  a  common  system  in  Revised  Braille 
Grade  1I/2,  and  it  took  still  another  14  years 
to  align  our  system  completely  with  the  rest 
of  the  English-speaking  world!  Such  was  the 
history  of  the  first  100  years  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  this  country. 

When  Braille  was  taken  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world,  the  same  old  evil  of  varying 
adaptations  occurred  again.  Usually  devised 
by  missionaries  and  others  who  had  scant 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Braille  and  no 
contact  with  one  another,  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividual adaptations  of  Braille  would  spring 
up  for  any  particular  language.  In  the  case  of 
India,  as  many  as  eight  different  systems  have 


been  in  official  use  in  various  institutions, 
with  the  result  that  probably  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  books  have  ever  been  embossed 
in  all  eight,  although  their  own  type  battles, 
no  less  fierce  and  no  less  biased  than  were 
our  own,  have  been  going  on  for  at  least 
fifty  years.  India's  blind  welfare  problem  is 
a  herculean  one  and  is  centuries  old.  Her 
blind  population  numbers  more  than  two 
million  and  the  traditional  welfare  system 
has  always  been  embodied  in  religious  sanc- 
tions, resulting  in  an  almost  total  lack  of 
facilities  for  providing  books  and  materials 
needed  for  their  education  and  rehabilitation. 
The  uphill  task  of  converting  the  mass  bulk 
of  Indian  opinion  to  replace  its  oriental 
methods  by  western  ones  in  their  treatment 
of  the  blind  has  been  in  process  since  the 
1880's,  first  through  the  efiiorts  of  American 
British  missionaries,  then  British  officials, 
business  people  and  their  wives,  and  more  re- 
cently by  keenly  interested  Indians.  In  1942, 
the  Central  Government  (under  British  rule) 
made  the  beginnings  of  a  national  service  to 
the  blind  through  an  official  investigation  of 
blindness  in  India  and  the  drafting  of  a  pro- 
gram for  their  benefit,  including  plans  for  a 
Braille  printing  plant.  This  entire  program 
was  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  India 
on  achieving  its  independence.  In  establish- 
ing an  educational  program  for  their  blind,  it 
was,  however,  necessary  to  do  two  things: 
One,  to  obtain  the  equipment  and  trained 
personnel  to  set  up  an  official  publishing 
house  for  the  blind  under  their  Government 
Department  of  Education;  and  Second,  to 
settle  once  and  for  all  their  type  question.  To 
accomplish  the  former,  arrangements  were 
made  to  send  a  representative  to  our  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  a  period 
of  eight  months  to  study  all  phases  of  Braille 
embossing  and  printing,  including  the  use 
of  the  Braille  stereotyping  machine,  proof- 
reading, maintenance  of  equipment,  the  use 
of  technical  codes,  etc.  In  addition,  the  equip- 
ment for  a  small  Braille  plant  was  purchased 
and  shipped  to  India.  To  settle  her  type 
dispute,  the  Government  of  India,  in  April, 
1949,  formally  asked  UNESCO  to  study  the 
problems  of  Braille  and  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  world  uniformity.  This  task  was 
willingly  undertaken  by  the  authorities  of 
UNESCO,  and  funds  were  first  provided  for 
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this  purpose  for  the  1949-1950  fiscal  year. 

The  first  step  was  the  estabhshment  of  an 
Office  of  Braille  Consultant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mass  Communications  of  UNESCO, 
which  position  is  held  by  Sir  Clutha  Macken- 
zie, who  planned  the  national  program  for 
the  civilian  blind  of  India  during  the  years 
1942-1947,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  war-blinded  of  India  and 
Southeast  Asia  between  1942  and  1948.  The 
next  step  was  to  organize  a  planning  confer- 
ence of  a  few  Braille  experts  and  linguists 
preparatory  to  the  convening  of  a  larger  gen- 
eral conference  representative  of  the  major 
peoples  of  the  world  whose  embossed  scripts 
were  in  need  of  study  and  consideration.  The 
Planning  Conference  was  held  at  UNESCO 
House  in  Paris  in  December,  1949,  and  was 
attended  by  five  blind  Braille  experts  (one 
each  from  England,  France,  Mexico,  Persia 
and  Egypt),  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Comj^arative  Philology  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta  who  was  also  one  of  the  sighted 
members  of  the  Indian  Braille  Type  Com- 
mittee, and  myself.  The  work  of  this  meeting 
consisted  of  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  World  Braille  and  the  general 
problems  involved,  and  also  in  defining  the 
fundamental  principles  for  internationalizing 
the  system.  The  Advisory  Planning  Commit- 
tee agreed  unanimously  that  World  Braille 
was  both  desirable  and  practical,  and  recom- 
mended the  calling  of  a  general  conference  at 
an  early  date. 

The  International  Meeting  on  Braille  Uni- 
formity was  convened  by  UNESCO  in  Paris 
in  late  March,  1950,  this  time  with  some 
twenty  experts  in  attendance,  representing 
the  major  language  groups  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  agencies  in 
North  and  South  America  and  Europe  which 
produce  the  bulk  of  the  world's  Braille  litera- 
ture today.  Eleven  of  the  twenty-one  dele- 
gates were  blind  Braillists.  The  decisions 
reached  by  this  Conference  embraced  those 
reached  by  the  Advisory  Committee  in  De- 
cember, and  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  In  order  to  avoid  conflicting  systems  of 
international  Braille,  it  is  deemed  both  prac- 
tical and  desirable  that  a  single  system  be 
established  embracing  the  adaptations  of 
Braille  to  all  languages  of  the  world. 

2.  Because  of   the   technical   and   {practical 


reasons  involved,  a  truly  phonetic  World 
Braille  would  not  be  desirable,  but  rather  the 
policy  should  be  followed  whereby,  except 
where  the  complexities  of  ideographic  scripts 
make  it  impossible,  a  Braille  sign  should  be 
provided  for  each  visual  leter  of  each  lan- 
guage, it  being  understood  that  the  primary 
sound  value  of  each  symbol  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  visual  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  the 
particular  language  it  represents. 

3.  In  the  main,  and  in  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  each  Braille  sign  provided 
shall  be  used  for  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
sound  as  in  original  braille,  shall  represent 
the  same  letter,  or  shall  fulfill  the  same  or  a 
similar  function,  thereby  continuing  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1879,  and 
reaffirmed  by  subsequent  international  Braille 
conferences  in  1902  and  1911,  and  established 
by  long  practice  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  world. 

The  Conference  further  recommended  that: 

1.  Because  of  the  present  lack  of  interna- 
tional uniformity  in  the  practice  of  allocating 
Braille  signs  to  the  sounds  or  visual  letters  of 
particular  languages  outside  of  the  Roman 
orbit,  a  panel  of  competent  Braillists  and  ex- 
pert linguists  and  phoneticians  should  be 
appointed  to  devise  a  classification  of  these 
sounds  and  visual  letters  in  accordance  with  a 
concerted  plan  for  allocating  the  most  appro- 
priate Braille  sign  to  each  of  them. 

2.  A  small  World  Braille  Council  be  estab- 
lished in  association  with  the  appropriate 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  to:  (a)  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  the  future  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  Braille  principles,  (b) 
correlate  future  Braille  developments;  (c)  ad- 
vise on  such  Braille  problems  as  might  be  re- 
ferred to  it  from  time  to  time;  (d)  act  as  a 
center  for  the  collection  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  Braille.  It  was  not  reccom- 
mended  that  this  Council  should  be  intended 
to  be  a  policy-making  body. 

3.  Small  Braille  committees  should  be 
established  for  each  linguistic  area  (where 
they  do  not  now  exist),  such  committees  to  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  or  gov- 
ernments, concerned,  or  other  competent 
bodies,  and  the  function  of  these  committees 
should   be   the   same   as   those   of   the  World 
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Braille  Council  but  on  a  regional  basis,  and 
their  work  should  be  conducted  in  close 
liaison  with  the  World  Council  so  that 
changes  in  Braille  usage  would  not  be  put 
into  effect  before  their  relationship  to  the 
Brailles  of  other  languages  had  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

4.  Consultation  should  be  undertaken  be- 
tween Braillists  of  different  parts  of  the  world 
which  use  the  same  language,  with  the  aim  of 
formulating  and  adopting  uniform  systems  of 
contracted  Braille  for  each  language  and  of 
providing  for  a  wider  interchange  of  views 
between  Braillists  using  languages  of  the 
same  group.  In  connection  with  the  formula- 
tion of  contracted  systems  of  Braille,  the  Con- 
ference added  the  caution  that  any  future  sys- 
tems of  contracted  Braille  should  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  Braillists  of  compara- 
tively limited  education  and  also  those  who 
lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  and  that  the 
number  of  contractions  devised  should  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

5.  It  should  be  possible  to  reach  the  same 
degree  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  punctua- 
tion, numerical,  mathematical  and  chemical 
symbols,  as  well  as  Braille  music  notation,  as 
in  the  case  of  orthographic  Braille,  and  that 
these  questions  should  become  the  subject  of 
an  interchange  of  views  between  specialists  in 
these  fields  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Braille  Council. 

6.  In  connection  with  specific  language 
groups  in  immediate  need  of  bringing  their 
Brailles  into  close  harmony  with  one  another 
and  with  World  Braille  generally,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  interchange  of 
views  between  experts  of  the  languages  in 
questions — Perso-Arabic,  African  tribal,  In- 
dian, etc.,  preparatory  to  a  general  regional 
conference  during  the  next  year  to  settle  final 
differences.  Further,  a  conference  was  sug- 
gested on  the  subject  of  contracted  Braille  for 
those  countries  using  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, since  up  to  the  present  time  no  uni- 
form system  of  contractions  for  either  of  these 
languages  has  been  in  use. 

The  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 
which  met  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  May  and 
June,  1950,  agreed  unanimously  to  the  gen- 
eral decisions  of  the  International  Meeting  on 
Braille  Uniformity,  and  further  voted  a  bud- 


get  for  the   1951   year  which  would  include 
the  following  action: 

A.  The  drawing  up  of  a  World  Chart  on 
Braille  by  a  panel  of  expert  Braillists,  lin- 
guists and  phoneticians,  which  would  form 
the  basis  of  the  adaptations  of  all  languages 
to  the  Braille  system:  This  group  of  experts 
met  in  London  in  the  fall  of  1950  and  drew 
up  a  chart  which  closely  conforms  to  the  pho- 
netic classifications  of  speech  sounds  as  set 
forth  by  I.P.A.  (International  Phonetic  Asso- 
ciation). It  should  be  noted  that  the  World 
Braille  Chart  contains  no  two-cell  signs,  but 
only  the  63  one-cell  signs  which  the  Braille 
system  permits.  The  chart  itself  provides  for 
10  vowels  and  31  consonants,  all  of  which  are 
linked  with  I.P.A.  symbols,  although  4  of 
them  differ  from  their  phonetic  symbols  in 
sound  value.  Thirty-three  spring  from  French 
Braille  usage,  while  8  have  their  roots  in 
other  European  and  non-European  Braille 
practice.  The  remaining  possible  22  signs  are 
used  for  the  expression  of  special  sounds  and 
letters  in  the  Perso-Arabic,  Indian,  and  Afri- 
can tribal  languages,  as  well  as  for  punctua- 
tion and  composition  signs. 

B.  Preliminary  Studies  by  small  groups  of 
experts  on  Perso-Arabic,  African  tribal,  and 
Indian  Brailles  in  preparation  for  a  general 
conference  which  would  bring  all  of  these 
groups  into  line  with  each  other  and  with 
world  Braille. 

C.  The  convening  of  a  Regional  Confer- 
ence on  Braille  Uniformity  for  the  Middle 
East  (including  Africa),  India,  and  Southeast 
Asia,  which  was  held  in  Beirut  in  February, 
1951:  This  Conference  should  go  down  as  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  work  for  the 
blind,  for  if  brought  together  representatives 
of  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  world's  blind — 
peoples  of  widely  divergent,  not  to  say  an- 
tagonistic, nationalistic  views — who  were  yet 
able  to  reconcile  their  differences  within  a 
period  of  less  than  two  weeks,  so  that  their 
written  languages  could  be  represented  in  a 
common  world  script,  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  this  basis  of  common  understanding  was 
not  made  at  the  expense  of  our  own  Western 
Braille,  but  rather  was  built  up  on  the  orig- 
inal French  Braille,  with  a  close  additional 
tie-up  between  the  language  groups  which 
differ   from   our  own.   Would   that   we,    too. 
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could  have  had  the  good  sense  to  be  so  logical 
and  cooperative  among  ourselves  when  we 
first  started  outi 

D.  The  calling  of  a  second  Regional  Con- 
ference on  the  Problems  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Uniformity  of  Contracted  Braille: 
This  conference  is  slated  to  be  held  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  possibly  in  the  fall  of 
this  year,  to  be  attended  by  representatives  of 
Latin-America,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  At  the 
present  time,  widely  divergent  systems  of 
Spanish  contractions  are  used  throughout 
Latin-America  and  Spain,  and  in  general  no 
contractions  are  used  in  the  writing  of  Portu- 
guese Braille. 

E.  The  compilation  and  publication  of  a 
reference  work  on  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Braille  system:  The  compilation 
of  this  material  is  the  result  of  the  multitudi- 
nous studies  undertaken  by  Sir  Clutha  in 
preparation  for  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
several  conferences  of  UNESCO,  and  should 
constitute  a  fundamental  compendium  for 
future  workers  in  the  field. 

The  results  of  the  work  at  UNESCO  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  including  the  decisions 
reached  at  the  Beirut  Conference,  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Sixth  General  Session  of 
UNESCO  which  is  in  session  in  Paris  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  receive  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  General  Conference.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  acceptance  implied  by 
approval  of  the  UNESCO  General  Assembly, 
a  number  of  individual  governments,  lan- 
guages, and  organizations  for  the  blind  are 
not  waiting  for  the  formal  procedure,  but 
have  gone  ahead  to  put  the  new  codes  into 
use  promptly.  The  results  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Braille  problems  of  Asia  and  Africa  will, 
therefore,  very  likely  be  an  immediate  up- 
surge in  the  printing  of  urgently  needed  text- 
books, religious  works  and  general  literature 
for  the  blind  of  many  lands,  as  well  as  a  rapid 
widening  of  educational  provisions  for  the 
enormous  numbers  of  blind  people  through- 
out these  regions  who,  up  to  now,  have  had 
very  little  opportunities  provided  for  them. 
The  work  wliich  UNESCO  undertook  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  India,  there- 
fore, promises  to  play  a  big  joart  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  new  days  for  the  blind  of 
a  major  part  of  the  world. 


With  regard  to  future  action  by  UNESCO, 
no  decision  has  as  yet  been  reached  by  the 
Sixth  General  Session  for  the  continuance  of 
studies  on  Braille.  There  remain,  of  course, 
several  important  problems  of  international- 
ization which  could  well  concern  this  group, 
namely,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  Braille 
music  notation,  and  possibly  the  achievement 
of  complete  uniformity  in  punctuation.  It  is 
not  known  at  this  time,  also,  whether  or  not 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  suggested  World  Braille  Council 
within  the  framework  of  UNESCO. 

We  now  come  to  the  problem  of  where  we, 
as  Americans,  fit  into  the  international  pic- 
ture, and,  vice  versa,  what  may  be  its  effect 
on  us. 

First,  I  think  I  should  reiterate  once  more 
that  in  no  way  has  our  own  literary  Braille 
been  affected  by  the  promulgation  and 
achievement  of  World  Braille.  Rather,  the 
differences  of  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been 
reconciled  on  a  basis  of  using  our  Roman 
Braille  alphabet  as  their  foundation,  our 
Braille  alphabet  has  been  made  elemental 
parts  of  their  Brailles,  and  their  necessary  ad- 
ditional symbols  have  been  devised  with  due 
regard  for  our  usages  and  needs  as  well  as 
their  own  requirements.  Those  of  you,  there- 
fore, who  never  expect  to  involve  yourselves 
in  the  reading  of  a  book  in  some  obscure 
African  tribal  Braille,  or  to  write  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  Sanskrit,  can  put  your  minds  at 
ease  about  the  possibility  that,  sometime  in 
the  future,  our  own  Braille,  arrived  at  and 
stabilized  after  so  much  bickering  and  hard- 
ship over  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years, 
should  once  again  need  to  be  uprooted  or 
fundamentally  changed  in  order  to  conform 
with   the  rest  of  the  world. 

Second,  the  inadequacies  of  our  own 
Standard  English  Braille  which  have  shown 
up  in  the  experiences  of  the  last  twenty  years 
remain  still  our  own  matters  of  concern  to  be 
settled  by  ourselves,  and,  with  good  sense  on 
our  part,  in  conjunction  with  our  English 
colleagues.  Such  procedure  is  being  followed 
by  our  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee 
which  is  now  undertaking  to  consider  the 
technical  questions  involved. 

Third,  the  problems  of  international 
Braille  which  UNESCO  has  not  yet  been  able 
to   undertake,   and  which  might  concern   us 
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to  a  considerable  degree,  are  the  technical 
codes — punctuation,  mathematics,  scientific 
symbols,  and  Braille  music  notation.  In  this 
connection,  I  doubt  seriously  that  punctua- 
tion will  ever  become  a  really  major  issue, 
principally  because,  not  only  do  large  areas  of 
the  world's  languages  not  employ  punctua- 
tion signs  as  we  know  them,  but  we  seem  to 
be  the  greatest  exponent  of  them  all,  prin- 
cipally with  regard  to  the  capital  sign,  not  to 
mention  italics.  Perhaps  we  overdo  the  job, 
and  perhaps  this  should  be  one  of  the  items 
for  consideration  by  our  own  Joint  Braille 
Committee.  For  the  record,  however,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  our  main  points  of  dif- 
ference with  the  rest  of  the  world  lie  in  the 
use  of  dot  6  as  the  capital  sign  (Continental 
Europe  uses  dots  4-6),  the  italic  sign  repre- 
sented by  dots  4-6  (for  which  original  Braille 
uses  dots  4-5-6),  and  the  query  sign,  or  ques- 
tion mark,  for  which  we  use  dots  2-3-6  in- 
stead of  dots  2-6  because  this  sign  is  also  our 
contraction  for  en.  We  also  double  the 
asterisk  sign  (dots  3-5)  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  sign  for  the  word  in.  Perhaps  these 
items  are  of  such  minor  concern  that  they 
make  little  difference.  Let  us  hope  so! 

The  internationalizing  of  the  Braille  codes 
for  mathematical,  scientific,  and  music  nota- 
tion are  maters  of  very  real  concern  to  us.  In 
the  case  of  mathematics,  our  American  adap- 
tation of  the  Taylor  Code  (at  the  present  also 
in  use  in  England)  has  proven  most  inade- 
quate, particularly  in  the  expression  of 
higher  mathematics  above  the  high  school 
level.  Actually,  efforts  looking  to  an  interna- 
tional code  of  mathematics  have  been  in 
progress  since  the  1929  International  Congress 
in  Vienna,  based  on  the  so-called  Marburg 
Code.  However,  very  little  real  unity  of 
thought  has  been  achieved.  The  French,  after 
due  consideration,  withdrew  from  the  confer- 
ences in  1934  in  favor  of  retaining  their  own 
system,  and  World  War  II  intervened  to  make 
further  conferences  impossible.  Since  1947,  a 
small,  informal  mathematics  committee,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  English  experts  on  a  simplification 
of  the  socalled  International  Mathematics 
Code.  As  will  be  reported  elsewhere  at  this 
Convention,  the  work  of  this  unofficial  com- 
mittee has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  Sub- 


Committee  on  Mathematics  of  our  new  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  concrete  results  will  be  forthcom- 
ing at  an  early  date,  either  in  the  form  of 
adopting  the  International  Code,  or  expand- 
ing the  present  Taylor  code,  or  even  adopt- 
ing an  entirely  new  system  of  mathematical 
representation. 

Braille  music  notation  was  given  almost 
complete  international  uniformity  with  the 
adoption  in  1929  of  the  International  Braille 
Music  Code  at  the  conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Braille  Press  in 
Paris  in  April  of  that  year.  Practically  all  of 
the  stocks  of  the  world's  Braille  music — and 
they  are  very  large,  indeed — are  written  in 
the  International  Code,  although  their  pre- 
sentations may  vary  in  style,  e.g.,  bar-over- 
bar,  or  the  paragraph  method.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  uniform  is  the  use  of  the  Braille 
music  code,  that  quantities  of  music  em- 
bossed in  England,  France,  and  Germany  are 
in  everyday  use  in  this  country,  and  vice 
versa.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  de- 
veloped in  England  a  new  code  called  the 
Mayhew  Uniform  Note  System  which  em- 
ploys some  radically  different  signs  and  us- 
ages from  our  International  Code.  Possibly, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  this  pro- 
posed new  code  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  adoption 
in  place  of  the  present  system.  This  prob- 
lem again  is  being  studied  by  our  Joint  Uni- 
form Committee,  but  the  international  as- 
pects of  the  problem  need  equal  considera- 
tion. One  other  point  with  respect  to  Braille 
music  notation  is  the  need  for  adapting  a 
system  for  the  expression  of  oriental  music. 
International  thought  on  this  point  at  pres- 
ent would  seem  to  be  that  the  International 
Code  would  be  quite  adequate  for  such  an 
adaptation. 

The  Braille  representation  of  scientific  sym- 
bols and  formulae  for  chemistry  and  physics 
have  received  scant  official  attention  in  this 
country.  At  the  present  time,  the  notation 
employed  in  the  printing  of  such  texts  at  the 
Printing  House  (which,  I  believe,  is  practi- 
cally the  sole  publisher  of  materials  of  this 
sort  in  the  United  States)  is  that  devised  by 
Mitchell  and  Loomis  and  issued  in  ink-print 
form  by  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation  of   the  Blind.   It  has  never  been  of- 
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ficially  adopted  by  any  authority  in  this 
country,  but  has  been  put  into  use  simply 
because  it  is  the  only  code  which  has  been 
available  which  could  in  any  manner  ade- 
quately meet  the  job.  Further  study  on  this 
point  should  certainly  be  undertaken  by  our 
Joint  Braille  Committee,  again  with  refer- 
ence to  the  international  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like   to  point  out 
public  concern  with  Braille  matters  seems  to 


run  in  cycles  and  that  the  resurgence  of  in- 
terest in  Braille  during  the  past  three  years 
has  been  most  marked  everywhere.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  UNESCO  conferences  were 
the  result  of  this  interest  or  the  cause,  but  the 
achievements  which  have  been  attained  have 
been  far  in  excess  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  short  jieriod  of  time  involved. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reasonable,  fair, 
ind  forward-looking  attitude  so  far  displayed 
by  everyone  can  continue  in  the  future. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MERCHANDISING 

WARREN  FOSTER 
Merchandising  Division,  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Now,  this  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to 
me,  "Something  About  Merchandising,"  is,  I 
believe  you  will  agree,  a  rather  broad  one. 

I  can  readily  see  how  some  speakers  might 
look  upon  such  a  subject  as  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  long-winded,  highly  scientific  ora- 
tion. Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  doing  that. 

"Merchandising"  is  rather  a  high-sounding 
word,  but  when  you  boil  it  down,  its  mean- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  is  quite  simple.  As  I  see 
it,  there  are  two  phases  of  merchandising — 
from  two  different  angles. 

First,  let's  look  at  merchandising  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  manufacturer  of  a  product — 
any  product.  To  the  manufacturer,  merchan- 
dising means,  or  should  mean,  "helping  the 
dealer  or  retailer  to  sell  more  of  the  product 
he  sells  the  dealer." 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  the  goods 
that  a  manufacturer  or  jobber  sells  to  a 
dealer  aren't  really  sold  until  the  dealer  has 
sold  them — until  the  dealer  has  passed  those 
goods  on  to  the  consumer  or  user. 

Let's  take,  for  instance,  a  bottler.  Don't 
worry — I'm  not  going  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  company  that  I  represent. 

When  the  bottler  sells  a  case  of  beverages 
to  a  retail  dealer,  that  case  of  beverages  isn't 
really  sold.  True,  the  bottler  has  gotten  his 
money  for  it.  But  I  contend  that  that  case 
of  beverages  isn't  really  sold  imtil  it  becomes 
a  case  of  empty  bottles — until  the  retailer 
has  passed  those  24  full  bottles  on  to  24  satis- 
fied customers.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  has 


the  sale  of  that  case  of  beverages  been  actu- 
ally consumated. 

The  progressive  bottler  realizes  that.  And 
he  bends  his  efforts — not  on  seeing  how  many 
cases  he  can  unload  on  the  retailer,  but  on 
doing  those  things  that  will  enable  the  re- 
tailer to  quickly  pass  those  bottles  on  to  his 
customers,  from  whom  he  has  not  only  got- 
ten the  money — but  has  satisfied  to  the  ex- 
tent where  they  will  want  to  come  back,  and 
keep  coming  back  to  his  store,  again  and 
again. 

The  progressive  bottler  knows  what  are 
the  things  that  help  the  dealer  to  sell  more  of 
his  product.  He  knows  the  value  and  the 
proper  use  of  advertising  material,  good  dis- 
play, and  proper  refrigeration. 

He  knows  that  his  sales  to  the  dealer' are 
largely  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  assist 
the  dealer  in  making  full  use  of  those  sales 
factors. 

He  also  realizes  what  turnover  means  to 
the  dealer.  He  knows  that  the  dealer's  profit 
on  the  goods  he  sells  is  definitely  affected  by 
the  speed  with  which  he  turns  them  over. 
Low  investment  and  fast  turnover  play  an 
important  part  in  the  profit  a  dealer  makes 
on  any  product.  But  this  is  especially  true 
where  the  product  must  be  refrigerated. 
Bottles  that  stay  in  his  cooler  too  long  can 
"eat  up"  their  profit. 

Yes,  the  more  assistance  a  manufacturer  can 
render  a  dealer  in  merchandising,  the  more 
both  he  and  the  dealer  will  profit.  And  just 
as  honesty  is  the  best  policy — aside  from  the 
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moral  aspects  of  the  case,  so  is  good  merchan- 
dising— helpfulness  toward  the  dealer — good 
business — from  any  angle  you  want  to  look 
at  it. 

Now,  for  the  other  phase  of  merchandising 
— merchandising  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
retail  dealer.  What  does  merchandising  mean 
to  him?  To  him,  merchandising  means,  or 
should  mean,  "making  it  easy  for  people  to 
buy — and  making  them  want  to  come  back 
again." 

Now,  how  does  a  retailer  go  about  doing 
that?  First,  by  keeping  customers  constantly 
reminded,  by  cashing  in  on  the  sales  value 
of  display.  The  saying,  "Goods  well-displayed 
are  half  sold,"  may  be  trite — but  it's  nonethe- 
less true.  People  Jieed  to  be  reminded.  They 
want  to  be  reminded.  So  the  progressive  re- 
tailer makes  full  use  of  the  value  of  display. 

A  second  factor  in  merchandising — from 
the  retailer's  viewpoint — is  serving  products 
the  way  people  like  them.  People  want  cold 
drinks  served  cold.  They  want  hot  drinks 
served  hot.  They  want  things  the  way  they 
want  them.  And  it's  just  good  business  on 
the  part  of  the  retailer  to  make  sure  that  they 
get  them  that  way.  Good  service  is  just  good 
business. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third  factor  in 
merchandising  from  the  retailer's  viewpoint. 
It's  a  word  that  has  been  as  much  used — and 
perhaps  as  much  abused — as  service.  But  it's 
still  a  big  factor  in  business.  I'm  talking 
about  "Courtesy". 

Most  dealers  in  a  certain  field  handle 
about  the  same  products.  Their  prices,  as  a 
rule,  are  pretty  much  the  same.  So,  from  the 
customer's  viewpoint,  preference  often  nar- 
rows down  to  service — and  that  other  thing 
we're  talking  about  called  "Courtesy". 

"Courtesy",  in  business  simply  means, 
"making  customers  feel  that  you  appreciate 
their  patronage."  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  all  of  us  just  naturally  like  to  feel  that 
our  patronage,  whether  large  or  small,  is  ap- 
preciated. That  holds  good  whether  we're 
buying  an  automobile  or  an  apple — a  house 
or  a  handkerchief.  "Thank  you" — "Come 
back  to  see  us" — just  words?  Well,  maybe  so. 
But  they  are  words  that  all  of  us  like  to  hear. 

Someone  has  said  that  "business  goes  where 
it  is  invited — and  stays  where  it  is  well- 
treated."    And    I'm    simple    enough — if    you 


want    to    call    it    that — to   believe    it's    true. 
In   this   connection,   I   am   reminded   of   a 
little  verse  by  Edgar  Guest  that  goes  some- 
thing like  this: 

Yes,  making  it  easy  for  people  to  buy — 
Making  them  want  to  come  back  again — 
Serving  things  the  way  people  want  them — 
Being  courteous  and  friendly — 
Letting  customers  know  that  you  appreci- 
ate their  business — 

...  are  all  simple  things — things  that  any  re- 
tailer can  do — but  they  are  things  that  all 
retailers  don't  do.  And  the  difference  usually 
shows  up  in  the  cash  register. 

Times  may  change.  Methods  may  change. 
But  customers  don't  change — because  custom- 
ers are  people,  motivated  by  human  nature. 
And  human  nature  doesn't  change.  Judy 
O'Grady  and  the  Colonel's  lady  are  sisters 
under  the  skin.  One  touch  of  Nature  does 
make  the  whole  world  kin. 

The  Golden  Rule— "Do  Unto  Others"— is 
not  only  a  good  rule  for  living — it's  a  good 
rule  for  conducting  a  business — any  business, 
large  or  small. 

Now,  friends,  I  fully  realize  that  I  haven't 
told  a  one  of  you  a  single  thing  that  you 
didn't  already  know.  In  fact,  I  honestly  feel 
that  instead  of  my  standing  up  here  talking 
to  you,  I  should  be  out  there  listening  to 
you.  I'm  sincere  in  that  statement — and  I'll 
tell  you  why. 

When  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  I  went  out  to  the  State  Office 
Building  there  in  Atlanta  and  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  with  Mr.  Beverly  Gaines,  Supervisor 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  in  order  to  find  out 
something  about  your  methods  of  operation. 

Mr.  Gaines  took  me  to  some  of  the  stands 
in  the  vicinity,  and  I  was  highly  impressed 
with  what  I  saw.  I  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Glenn  Boggs,  Supervisor  of  the  Business  En- 
terprise Program  for  the  Blind,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  these  stands  program. 

I  can  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  I  think 
retail  business  in  general  could  profit  from 
an  application  of  many  of  your  merchandis- 
ing principles  in  vending  stand  operations. 

First  of  all,  I  was,  of  course,  impressed  by 
the  operator's  knowledge  of  the  stock  situa- 
tion in  the  stand.  He  knew  just  where  every 
item    was    and    he    went    right    to    it.    Talk 
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about  "having  things  at  your  fingertips" — 
those  people  really  had  it.  There  was  no  lost 
motion. 

Second,  I  was  impressed  with  the  layout 
and  and  arrangement  of  the  stands.  Every 
square  foot  of  space  seemed  to  be  utilized  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  Practically  every- 
thing was  "on  display." 

Third,  I  was  impressed  with  the  stock  itself. 
Inventories  appeared  to  be  adequate,  but 
there  was  no  indication  of  over-supply.  The 
items  were  the  fast-moving  type  of  merchan- 
dise— most  of  them  nationally  advertised — 
the  kind  of  products  that  people  know  about 
and  ask  for.  I  can  readily  see  how  your  ob- 
jective of  52  turnovers  a  year  could  be  ac- 
complished in  the  stands  that  I  visited.  And 
52  turnovers  a  year  is  plenty  good — in  any 
league. 

Fourth,  I  was  impressed  with  the  cleanli- 
ness of  those  stands.  Floors,  tables,  counters, 
walls — were  clean  and  inviting.  No  dust,  dirt 
or  odors  were  detected.  The  attendants  them- 
selves looked  clean  and  neat. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  courtesy  of  the  attendants  in 
those  stands.  They  knew  how  to  smile  and 
say  "Thank  You,"  and  they  frequently  called 
customers  by  name. 

Now,  I  fully  realize  that  these  conditions 
regarding  knowledge  of  stock,  store  arrange- 
ment, type  of  inventory,  display,  cleanliness 
and  courtesy  that  I  observed  in  those  stands 
didn't  just  happen.  Behind  it  all  there  had  to 
be  a  lot  of  careful  planning,  training  and 
supervision.  And  I  know  that  there  has  to  be 
constant  vigilance.  There  can  be  no  let-up. 
It  is  just  as  hard  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  operation  as  it  is  to  develop  it. 

I  know  that  the  smooth  and  efficient  opera- 


tion of  these  stands  throughout  the  country  is 
the  result  of  pains-taking  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  people,  and  that  many  of 
those  people  are  right  here  in  this  room  to- 
day. To  you,  as  one  merchandiser  to  another, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  admiration  and 
congratulations. 

This  business  with  which  you  good  people 
are  connected — as  counselors,  advisers  and 
supervisors — is  a  very  human  business — a 
business  where  the  "human  element"  plays  a 
more  than  ordinary  part. 

Your  organization — "The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind."  The  very 
name  of  your  organization  bespeaks  helpful- 
ness, unselfishness,  goodness — and,  yes,  even 
Godliness. 

To  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal admiration.  Only  very  recently  have  I 
become  aware  of  the  fine  work  that  you  are 
doing.  I  wish  everyone  in  America  knew  more 
about  it.  Everyone  ought  to  know  more  about 
it. 

I  know  that  you  are  happy  in  this  work. 
You  show  it.  And  as  for  your  rewards,  well,  I 
know  of  one  reward  that  is  rightfully  yours. 
And  it  can't  be  measured  by  any  material 
yardstick.  It  is  far  greater  than  that. 

It  is  the  satisfaction  that  must  be  yours — 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  having  fol- 
lowed the  teachings  and  precepts  of  That 
One  who,  more  than  1900  years  ago,  said 
something  about — "Even  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  .  .  ." 

And  to  you,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  admira- 
tion and  my  sincere  good  wishes  for  your 
continued  progress  and  success. 

Thank  you. 


PRESENT  VENDING  STAND  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 


*  M.  I.  TYNAN 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


To  the  able-bodied  blind  person  of  work- 
ing age  the  paramount  interest — next  to  a 
miracle  or  some  other  means  of  obtaining 
sight — is  the  desire  to  live  a  normal,  useful, 


Visually  Handicapped. 


and  independent  life.  An  objective,  therefore, 
of  agencies  for  the  blind  concerned  with 
problems  of  those  blind  persons  of  working 
age  is  the  development  of  employment  op- 
portunities to  meet  their  varying  needs.  Ever 
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since  experiments  to  educate  blind  persons 
have  borne  fruit,  educators  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  blind  have  constantly  been 
seeking  occupations  wherein  it  was  reason- 
able to  believe  that  blind  persons  could  be 
employed  successfully.  For  this  reason  some  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  established  work- 
shops for  the  purpose  of  employing  their 
graduates,  because  they  soon  discovered  that 
just  to  provide  them  with  an  education  was 
not  sufficient.  At  the  same  time  they  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  themselves  various 
types  of  vocational  training  which,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  enable  capable  blind  persons  to 
obtain  employment  after  they  had  completed 
their  education. 

As  a  result  there  developed  in  work  for  the 
blind  certain  occupations  such  as  mattress 
making,  broom  making,  piano  tuning,  etc., 
which  are  considered  by  all  too  many  persons 
to  be  the  only  fields  of  endeavor  in  which 
blind  persons  should  expect  to  be  employed. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  blind  people 
come  from  all  walks  of  life  and  that  their  in- 
terests, talents,  and  abilities  are  varied,  it  was 
logical  to  assume  that  many  of  them  would 
not  be  satisfied  or  would  not  succeed  in  oc- 
cupations which  for  one  reason  or  another 
did  not  hold  their  interests  or  meet  their 
needs.  Therefore,  workers  for  the  blind  have 
been  and  still  are  searching  constantly  to  ex- 
pand employment  opportunities  for  the  blind 
into  other  fields. 

As  far  back  as  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  cer- 
tain blind  persons  endeavored  to  establish 
themselves  in  small  businesses.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  same  factors  that  enter  into  the 
failure  of  a  large  percentage  of  sighted  per- 
sons who  go  into  business  for  themselves, 
most  of  these  ventures  by  blind  persons  were 
not  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
number  of  blind  persons  have  through  the 
years  succeeded  in  these  enterprises.  To  them 
we  owe  much,  since  our  present  day  vending 
stand  programs  may  be  traced  directly  to 
their  achievements. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  experimented 
with  the  establishment  of  vending  stands  in 
public  and  private  office  buildings.  Their  re- 
sults prompted  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  later  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute   for    the   Blind    to   undertake   similar 


programs.  Agencies  for  the  blind  as  a  rule 
helped  by  securing  locations.  Usually  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  these  agencies  per- 
mitted the  blind  individuals  either  to  pur- 
chase the  equipment  and  initial  stocks  of 
merchandise  themselves  or  advanced  the 
necessary  funds  on  a  loan  basis.  However,  the 
agencies  assumed  no  responsibility  for  the 
supervision  or  successful  operation  of  these 
enterprises. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  began  its  vending  stand  program,  in- 
cluding its  industrial  lunch  service,  on  this 
basis  but  soon  found  that  the  stands  were 
not  being  run  in  a  satisfactory  manner  or 
that  the  operators  were  not  meeting  their 
obligations.  They  felt  that  unless  a  system 
could  be  developed  that  would  assure  success 
and  would  put  the  program  on  a  more  or  less 
self  supporting  basis,  they  would  not  be 
justified  in  continuing  this  type  of  activity. 
The  Canadian  National  Institute,  therefore, 
gradually  changed  over  to  what  is  now  known 
as  a  controlled  or  agency  management  system. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  agency  secures 
the  location;  assumes  full  responsibility  for  ac- 
ceptable services;  owns  all  of  the  equipment, 
merchandise,  and  petty  cash;  and  deducts  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  sales  each  period  to 
defray  the  operating  expenses.  This  agency 
has  found  it  desirable  to  change  from  a  net 
profit  system  to  a  salary  basis  of  compensat- 
ing the  operators.  Among  other  things  the 
agency  provides  competent  and  adequate 
supervision  in  order  to  keep  to  as  high  a 
level  as  possible  the  quality  of  services  pro- 
vided for  each  location.  From  this  point  on 
the  program  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  grew  and  prospered,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  late  Twenties  and  early  Thir- 
ties efforts  were  made  in  this  country  to  se- 
cure permission  to  establish  vending  stands 
in  various  Federal  buildings,  and  legislation 
was  introduced  to  accomplish  this  end.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  Federal  de- 
partments then  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
buildings  opposed  such  a  program.  Through 
the  intercession  of  Mr.  M  C.  Migel,  then 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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who  had  jurisdiction  over  most  Federal  build- 
ings, requesting  that  blind  persons  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
buildings  coming  under  his  jurisdiction.  At 
that  time  this  included  Post  Office  buildings. 
The  Treasury  order,  which  was  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  an  executive  order,  restricted  the 
merchandise  that  could  be  sold  to  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  further  stipulated  that 
no  equipment  might  be  instaled  which  could 
not  be  removed  each  night.  A  considerable 
number  of  such  stands  were  thus  established. 

In  1933  the  Public  Buildings  Administra- 
tion, which  was  then  a  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  granted  to  the  Rehabili- 
tation Service  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  locations  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  in  Washington.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service  in  turn  re- 
quested the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  a  local  private  agency,  to  se- 
lect individuals  for  these  locations  and  estab- 
lish the  vending  stands  in  accordance  with 
the  authority.  This  agency,  despite  limited 
funds  and  no  previous  experience  in  this 
field,  gathered  together  anything  that  would 
answer  for  counters,  shelving,  etc.,  and  se- 
lected blind  persons  who  themselves  furn- 
ished meagre  amounts  of  stock  on  which  to 
get  started.  Neither  the  District  of  Columbia 
Rehabilitation  Service  nor  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  pro- 
vided any  appreciable  amount  of  supervision 
or  assistance  to  the  operators  to  assure  their 
success.  As  a  result  many  of  these  stands  be- 
came unsatisfactory,  and  four  years  later — in 
June  of  1937 — only  eleven  of  these  original 
vending  stands  were  still  in  operation. 

In  1936,  although  there  was  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  various  Federal 
departments  controlling  or  managing  build- 
ings. Congress  passed  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  with  which  all  of  you  are  familiar.  The 
Act  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  a  special  unit  was  created  to 
organize  and  develop  the  program  in  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Among 
other  things  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  re- 
quired that  at  least  fifty  percent  of  any  addi- 
tional em|)loyees  appointed  to  administer  the 
program  l)e  blind  persons.  .As  a  result  of  this 
provision    the   Civil   Service    Commission    for 


the  first  time  admitted  qualified  blind  per- 
sons to  take  competitive  non-assembled  ex- 
aminations for  the  positions  to  be  filled  to 
administer  the  program. 

In  June,  1937,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  who 
had  organized  and  supervised  the  vending 
stand  program  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  was  appointed  as  super- 
visor of  this  new  service.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  was  the  first  blind  person  ever 
to  be  appointed  under  the  Classified  Civil 
Service.  In  January,  1938  I  was  appointed  as 
a  field  representative  to  work  with  Mr. 
Clunk  in  the  development  of  the  program.  By 
this  time  some  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred stands  had  been  established  in  Federal 
buildings. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  which  in  the 
meantime  had  assumed  jurisdiction  over  Post 
Office  buildings,  adopted  a  policy  to  the  ef- 
fect that  only  persons  licensed  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  would  be  permitted 
to  operate  vending  stands  in  buildings  com- 
ing under  their  jurisdiction.  Most  of  the 
State  agencies  had  been  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  to  issue  licenses  to  blind  per- 
sons, and  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
license  all  of  the  blind  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously operated  newspaper  and  magazine 
stands  in  Post  Office  buildings.  These  agen- 
cies also  expanded  the  items  of  merchandise 
which  could  be  sold  as  provided  under  the 
Act. 

Unfortunately,  few  of  the  State  agencies 
had  had  any  previous  experience  in  this  field. 
They  were  limited  in  funds,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  vending  stands  established  at  that 
time  were  poorly  equipped.  They  usually 
consisted  merely  of  showcases  and  magazine 
racks.  Practically  no  supervision  was  provided 
to  the  operators  by  the  agencies.  To  compli- 
cate matters,  the  regulations  set  up  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  beginning  did  not 
require  that  the  agencies  own  the  equipment. 
Consequently,  titles  to  most  of  the  stands 
established  prior  to  the  Fall  of  1937  were  held 
by  the  individual  operators. 

As  the  agencies  gained  experience,  our  pres- 
ent programs  began  to  take  definite  shape.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  program  was 
reorganized  on  a  controlled  basis.  Coopera- 
tion  was   sought   from   the  Public  Buildings 
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Administration  in  securing  additional  loca- 
tions over  and  above  those  remaining  from 
the  original  locations  granted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service  in  1933. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
perience with  the  first  stands  established,  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration's  attitude 
was  anything  but  receptive  to  our  idea  of  ex- 
panding the  number  of  stand  locations  in 
their  buildings.  They  stated  quite  frankly 
that  they  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  and  they  were  convinced  that 
blind  persons  could  not  operate  vending 
stands  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Those  of  us 
concerned  with  this  new  program  assured 
them  we  were  certain  we  could  overcome 
their  objections  and  outlined  our  proposed 
type  of  organization  to  them. 

In  January  1938  one  of  the  original  stand 
operators  got  into  serious  difficulty  and  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  ordered  that 
his  stand,  which  he  was  operating  in  an  old 
temporary  building,  be  closed.  The  Public 
Buildings  Administration  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
our  system  would  yield  satisfactory  results  in 
that  location  and  they  reluctantly  consented. 
Thus  the  first  stand  was  established  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  a  controlled  basis, 
and  was  a  success  from  the  very  beginning. 

As  is  well  known,  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
entirely  self-supporting  from  the  outset,  and 
not  a  cent  of  appropriation  or  donation  has 
gone  into  this  program.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
we  should  encourage  the  establishment  of 
vending  stand  programs  which  would  not  re- 
quire subsidy  in  order,  first,  that  the  opera- 
tors could  be  truly  self-supporting,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  limited  funds  available  to  most 
agencies  could  be  used  to  provide  services  to 
other  more  needy  blind  persons.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Canadian  experience  and  studies  of 
the  causes  of  failure  among  persons  engaging 
in  small  businesses.  State  agencies  were  en- 
couraged to  establish  their  programs  on  what 
has  since  become  known  as  the  controlled  or 
agency  management  system. 

The  District  of  Columbia  vending  stand 
program  was  used  as  a  proving  ground  for 
our  controlled  or  agency  inanagement  system. 
Of  course  it  was  not  expected  that  at  the  out- 
set all  of  the  State  agencies  would  see  the  need 


for  this  type  of  program.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, most  of  them  adopted  this  system  or 
various  modifications  of  it.  As  a  result  of 
applying  sound  business  methods  and  giving 
supervision  and  assistance  to  the  operators, 
today  many  of  our  programs  have  progressed 
to  a  point  where  we  can  be  justly  proud  of 
them.  The  program  providing  for  good  de- 
sign of  equipment,  proper  display  of  mer- 
chandise, greatly  improved  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  systems,  and  supervision  of  the 
operators,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  goodly  number  of  vending  stands 
throughout  the  country.  Measured  by  busi- 
ness standards,  these  vending  stands  may  be 
considered  a  credit  to  any  organization.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  in  some  areas  we  still 
have  room  for  much  improvement. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  further  im- 
provement and  advancement  of  the  program 
is  the  attitude  of  those  blind  persons  who 
have  not  as  yet  accepted  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  supervision  or  a  charge  levied 
against  the  gross  sales  of  their  stands  to  meet 
normal  operating  expenses.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  those  instances  where  for  many 
years  the  individuals  were  permitted  to  own 
their  equipment  and  to  operate  their  stands 
independently  with  little  or  no  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  agency.  We  must  admit 
that  certain  of  these  vending  stand  operators 
are  doing  an  excellent  job,  and  their  stands 
are  reasonably  acceptable. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  of  the 
so-called  independent  operators  are  not  doing 
a  good  job.  They  need  help  because,  judging 
by  modern  standards,  their  stands  are  any- 
thing but  acceptable.  Such  operators  and 
such  locations  present  a  real  problem  and 
one  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  might  mili- 
tate against  the  sound  growth  of  the  entire 
vending  stand  movement. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vending  stand 
program  as  a  whole  started  out  on  more  or 
less  of  a  trial  and  error  basis,  we  have  made 
considerable  progress.  It  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  in  our  programs  for  the  blind  we 
often  take  up  a  new  idea  and  give  it  our 
major  attention  while  neglecting  the  estab- 
lished phases  of  our  programs,  and  then  ex- 
pect the  latter  to  progress  with  little  or  no 
attention  on  our  part.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  now  happening  in  many 
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areas  to  our  vending  stand  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  war  it  was  natural  that  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  blind  persons  in  war  in- 
dustries. With  the  passage  of  the  Barden 
LaFollette  Act  in  1943,  which  you  will  recall 
was  during  the  war,  rehabilitation  agencies 
became  concerned  with  the  broadening  of 
their  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
attention  formerly  given  to  the  vending  stand 
programs  was  to  a  large  extent  shifted  to  this 
new  activity. 

In  my  opinion  our  vending  stand  programs 
have  done  more  to  impress  the  general  public 
with  the  ability  of  blind  persons  to  carry  on 
in  normal  occupations  than  almost  any  other 
program  ever  conceived  for  the  employment 
of  blind  persons.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  vending  stand  programs  which  were 
organized  and  conducted  on  sound  business 
principles.  It  is  vital  that  we  give  the  vend- 
ing stand  programs  the  attention  that  they 
deserve.  We  should  be  looking  constantly  for 
ways  and  means  to  improve  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  vending  stand  equipment,  dis- 
play of  merchandise,  and  the  accounting 
methods.  It  is  essential  that  we  give  the  op- 
erators the  assistance  that  will  enable  them  to 
maintain  each  and  every  location  at  the  high- 
est possible  level  of  efficiency. 

The  operators  must  realize  that  they  are 
always  in  the  public  eye  and  that  their  per- 
formance may  be  an  aid  in  securing  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  other  blind  persons  as 
vending  stand  operators  or  in  other  fields.  On 
the  other  hand  poorly  equipped  and  poorly 
managed  stands  may  discourage  employment 
opportunities  for  many  blind  persons  who 
have  the  ability  to  work  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. Unfortunately  many  stand  operators 
do  not  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  most 
sighted  people  will  not  complain  directly  to 
a  blind  person  about  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance. Instead,  the  dissatisfied  customers 
simply  buy  their  merchandise  elsewhere. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  our  present  pro- 
grams, and  especially  the  so-called  controlled 
or  agency  management  system  wherein  the 
agency  collects  a  percentage  of  the  gross  sales, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  resist- 
ance and  sometimes  definite  antagonism  evi- 
denced by  many  of  the  operators  and  their 
friends.  This  adverse  reaction  from  a  group  of 


people  who  usually  are  better  off  financially 
than  any  other  group  of  blind  persons  in  the 
community  is  very  disturbing.  In  some  areas 
of  the  country  the  operators  have  encouraged 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  prohibits  the 
State  agency  from  making  any  such  charge, 
or  that  limits  the  charge  to  a  point  where 
the  revenue  so  derived  merely  takes  care  of 
depreciation  or  depreciation  and  repairs 
without  allowing  for  expansion  and  other 
very  necessary  operating  expenses.  In  some 
States  legislation  has  been  passed  which  limits 
the  amount  that  the  agency  may  expend  on 
any  one  location.  Such  provisions  as  these 
require  that  the  programs  be  subsidized. 

It  always  has  been  my  belief  that  the  true 
desire  of  most  blind  persons  is  to  become  en- 
tirely self-supporting,  and  I  have  tried  to 
analyze  the  objections  and  the  reasons  for 
such  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  very  people 
we  are  endeavoring  to  assist.  Certainly  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  advocate  that  the 
State  agencies  take  from  the  operators  more 
than  enough  to  meet  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  program.  A  service  charge  should  be 
sufficient  only  to  meet  normal  overhead  oper- 
ating expenses.  I  am  convinced  that  much  of 
the  objection  to  the  service  charge  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  operators  is  due  to  two 
things:  (1)  they  do  not  realize  that  the  agency 
is  taking  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  gross 
revenues  to  meet  overhead  expenses,  which 
every  successful  business  must  do  and  which 
ultimately  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  op- 
erator or  the  agency  if  the  charge  were  not 
made;  and  (2)  the  agency  is  failing  to  give 
the  operator  the  services  for  lyhich  he  is 
paying. 

The  last  item  has  been  one  of  the  gravest 
errors  committed  by  some  of  our  agencies. 
It  is  but  natural  that  the  operators  should  re- 
sent paying  for  something  they  are  not  get- 
ting. If  we  are  going  to  develop  our  programs 
on  a  sound  business  basis  and  expand  our 
operations,  it  is  essential  that  we  correct  these 
deficiencies  wherever  they  occur.  To  main- 
tain the  gains  which  we  have  made  in  our 
vending  stand  programs,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  correct  promptly  any  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions that  exist  or  that  may  develop. 

An  adequate  net  income  to  the  operator  is 
of  course  the  ultimate  goal  in  our  programs. 
This  is  the  only  reason  that  we  can  justify 
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public  and  private  agencies  engaging  in  busi- 
ness programs  such  as  we  are  discussing  here 
today.  The  operators  themselves  are  the  key 
to  the  success  of  our  programs.  They  are  the 
reason  for  having  a  vending  stand  program. 
They  are  partners  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  for  the  most  part  I  believe  that  if 
they  receive  fiUl  value  for  what  they  expend 
most  of  the  operators  will  cooperate  fidly  in 
the  program. 

To  achieve  this  cooperation  we  must  make 
certain  that  the  operators  have  full  confi- 
dence in  us.  We  will  not  get  this  confidence 
if  we  do  not  use  tact  and  diplomacy  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  We  will  not  get  it  unless  we 
are  willing  to  treat  the  operators  on  a  give 
and  take  basis,  and  help  them  to  realize  that 
we  are  endeavoring  to  work  for  their  best  in- 
terests. The  big  task  ahead  of  us  is  to  win 
their  confidence,  and  we  should  lose  no  time 
in  doing  so.  Otherwise  more  and  more  State 
legislatures  will  adopt  restrictive  legislation 
such  as  I  have  just  described.  This  could 
cause  our  programs  to  regress  rather  than  ex- 
pand. If  our  vending  stand  programs  are  to 
continue  to  be  the  "show  window"  of  work 
for  the  blind — which  I  believe  they  should 
be — we  must  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the 
operators  the  importance  of  high  standards 
of  business  ethics  and  personal  conduct. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  many  of  the 
operators  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  is  their  lack  of  finesse  in  making 
change  for  a  sale.  However,  I  have  observed 
many  blind  operators  who  are  skillful  in 
these  areas  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
weakness  in  others  can  be  overcome  through 
adequate  training.  We  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  sighted  per- 
sons who  hesitate  in  dealing  with  a  blind  per- 
son. This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  un- 
sympathetic, but  rather  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  have  their  emotions  aroused.  Hence,  the 
more  personable  and  skillful  our  operators 
are  and  the  more  attractive  we  make  each  lo- 
cation, the  easier  it  will  be  to  overcome  to  a 
large  degree  this  quite  understandable  hesi- 
tar^cy. 

As  of  May,  1951  there  were  529  vending 
stands  in  Federal  buildings,  and  I  estimate 
that  there  are  700  to  1,200  vending  stands  be- 
ing operated  by  blind  persons  in  non-Federal 
buildings.    Although    this   number   does   not 


seem  large,  it  does  represent  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  lucrative  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  persons.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  1936,  seventeen 
States  have  passed  similar  legislation  author- 
izing blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands 
in  State,  county,  and  mimicipal  buildings. 
The  number  of  stands  being  established  in 
hospitals  is  increasing  constantly. 

The  number  of  stands  in  industrial  plants, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  increased  at  the 
rate  which  some  of  us  had  hoped  for.  This  is 
an  area  needing  very  aggressive  action.  I 
think  that  all  of  us  agree  that  any  industrial 
plant  employing  from  200  to  250  people  af- 
fords an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vending  stand.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  many  of  the  industrial  plants  either  op- 
erate their  own  canteens  or  are  served  from 
vending  machines.  Yet  some  real  sales  effort 
would  produce  many  more  good  locations.  In 
speaking  of  sales  effort — and  I  am  aware  of 
the  effort  required  to  secure  a  location — I  am 
convinced  that  by  using  good  sales  techniques 
we  can  expand  materially  the  number  of 
vending  stand  locations.  This  conviction  is 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  programs  in 
certain  States  having  large  populations  and 
relatively  few  stand  locations  with  those  of 
States  having  small  populations  and  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  stand  locations. 

Another  area  which  should  receive  atten- 
tion is  the  so-called  outside  stand.  Sufficient 
experience  has  been  gained  with  this  type  of 
location  to  indicate  that  if  these  outside 
stands  are  attractively  designed  and  equipped 
and  are  properly  located,  they  offer  excellent 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  persons. 
Such  stands  are  especially  suitable  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  not  feas- 
ible to  locate  stands  inside  of  buildings. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  project  the 
number  of  locations  which  could  be  secured 
in  any  one  area,  because  I  am  fully  aware 
that  in  some  communities  there  are  circum- 
stances which  would  make  expansion  difficult. 
For  example,  in  certain  communities  a  num- 
ber of  large  business  concerns  may  have  con- 
trol of  a  great  part  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial office  building  locations,  and  to  se- 
cure locations  in  such  communities  would 
require  long  periods  of  intensive  sales  effort. 
In     other     communities     the    difficulty     en- 
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countered  in  securing  locations  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  poorly  equijjped,  poorly  man- 
aged, unattractive  stands  which  were  estab- 
lished for  or  by  blind  persons  in  the  early 
days  of  the  vending  stand  movement. 

Again  I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  in 
business,  we  must  make  certain  that  we  adopt 
the  same  principles  which  other  progressive 
business  organizations  have  found  most  effec- 
tive. We  should  build  a  reputation  for  hav- 
ing the  best  operated,  best  equipped  stands 
to  be  found  anywhere  if  we  are  to  compete 
and  overcome  the  inherent  prejudices  of  the 
general  public  in  dealing  with  blind  persons. 
If  we  are  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that  we 
have  reached  the  saturation  point,  then  our 
programs  certainly  will  not  expand. 

Progressive  merchants  frequently  refurnish 
their  establishments  and  make  them  more 
attractive,  and  constantly  provide  in-service 
training  and  supervision  to  their  sales  people. 
We  must  follow  suit.  Since  supervisors  and 
managers  of  merchandising  businesses  un- 
dergo periods  of  training,  so  should  our  sup- 
ervisory and  managerial  personnel  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  improve 
themselves.  The  inclination  to  get  into  a  rut 
is    strong    in    our   vending    stand    programs. 


where  day  in  and  day  out  we  are  handling 
the  same  lines  of  merchandise  and  being  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problems. 

Again  I  say  in  closing  that  never  has  there 
been  a  program  which  can  do  as  much  to  in- 
form the  general  public  of  the  abilities  of 
blind  persons  as  can  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram. In  the  light  of  our  past  experiences  we 
should  consider  our  present  program  as  an 
experimental  laboratory  for  building  better 
programs  for  the  future.  Let  us  make  the 
vending  stand  program  a  "show  window"  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Let  us  profit  by  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  have  faith  in  the  future, 
and  believe  in  what  we  are  doing.  Let  us  win 
the  confidence  of  the  operators  and  the  blind 
in  general  by  honesty  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, and  by  building  the  best  programs  we 
know  how  to  create.  If  we  will  do  these 
things,  none  of  us  can  predict  how  far  we 
may  be  able  to  go.  The  vending  stand  pro- 
gram stands  out  as  a  beacon  in  work  for  the 
blind.  It  is  our  responsibility  in  cooperation 
with  the  operators  to  keep  this  beacon  burn- 
ing, but  we  cannot  accomplish  this  unless  we 
give  the  program  the  stimulation  and  the  in- 
centive that  it  deserves. 


THE  ART  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

*SANDFORD  LEPPARD 

Member  National  Council,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Examiners  in  Tuning,  C.N.I.B.  National  Music  Committee. 


The  art  of  piano  tuning,  like  all  other  arts, 
is  for  people  who  have  the  talent  for  it. 
Those  who  think  they  can  learn  piano  tuning 
whether  they  have  the  ear  for  it  or  not 
should  think  twice. 

Now  as  to  the  art  itself;  all  sound  experts 
know  that  the  musical  scale  is  imperfect, 
therefore  in  tuning  a  piano  it  is  necessary  to 
tune  by  what  we  call  the  "equal  tempera- 
ment." By  this  I  mean  that  the  imperfection 
of  the  musical  scale  may  be  so  equally  divided 
as  not  to  show  in  any  key  in  which  you  wish 
to  play.  The  method  of  getting  this  equal 
division  is  simple  to  those  who  hear  well. 

There  are  twelve  notes  in  the  foundation, 
which  we  call  the  "temperament"  and  these 
twelve   notes   are   turned   by   intervals.   Take 
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for  instance,  middle  C.  We  tune  middle  C 
to  standard  interval  pitch.  We  tune  a  5th 
below  that  but  we  must  make  the  F  below 
C,  sharp  enough  so  that  the  wave,  or  beat 
will  be  three  times  in  five  seconds.  The  inter- 
val of  a  4th  above  the  F  must  be  tuned  sharp 
enough  so  that  the  wave  will  be  four  times  in 
five  seconds,  so  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  tuned 
that  much  sharper  than  the  F.  below.  This  is 
not  very  easy  because  there  are  very  few 
ears  that  can  hear  well  enough  to  count  those 
waves  and  time  them;  we  therefore  have  to 
use  other  tests  such  as  the  major  3rd  and 
major  6th  to  tell  us  whether  we  are  tuning 
correctly. 

Another  thing  about  piano  tuning  is  that 
it  should  be  very  solidly  done;  it  requires 
time  and  patience.  If  it  is  skipped  over  the 
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piano  will  be  out  of  tune  again  almost  before 
the  tuner  gets  out  of  the  house. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  take  up  the 
work  of  piano  tuning  unless  he  is  sure  he  has 
,  the  talent  for  it.  As  for  myself,  I  would  not 
lend  my  name  to  anyone  who  takes  up  the 
subject  unless  he  is  willing  to  pursue  it  until 
he  has  perfected  it. 

The  art  of  piano  tuning,  like  all  other  arts, 


is  not  sown  broadcast  but  nature  has  given  it 
to  a  few. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  more 
that  I  can  say  about  the  art  of  piano  tuning. 
I  could  demonstrate  to  anyone  who  could 
hear,  a  great  deal  about  it  and  I  could  talk 
about  it,  but  as  to  putting  it  on  paper  and 
making  it  intelligible,  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter. 


HOW  FARES  THE  BLIND  ORGANIST,  AND  WHY? 

*  HARRY  J.  DITZLER 
Director  of  Music,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 


That  profession  which  has  been  so  amply 
enriched  by  Louis  Vierne  and  Alfred  Hollins, 
William  Wolstenholme  and  Andre  Marchal, 
would  seem  to  hold  high  promise  for  other 
qualified  blind  organists.  Reports  from 
abroad  indicate  that,  notably  in  France  and 
Great  Britain,  a  goodly  number  have  at- 
taftied  professional  status  in  church  and  re- 
cital. Inasmuch  as  Canadians,  too,  have  ap- 
parently been  quite  successful,  one  cannot 
but  ponder  the  deplorably  different  story  in 
this  country. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  David  Wood, 
totally  blind,  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  first  water. 
Granted  his  phenomenal  musicianship  and 
further  pertinent  traits,  it  is  nevertheless  logi- 
cal to  expect  that,  wherein  one  blind  man 
achieved  eminence,  others  should  win  mod- 
erate recognition.  A  few  have;  but  so  very  few 
throughout  the  entire  United  States,  that  an 
explanation  is  ardently  to  be  sought. 

No  informed  person  will  argue  that  higher 
standards  among  organists  here  tend  to  pre- 
clude the  blind.  Thanks  to  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists,  some  schools  of  music, 
and  several  colleges  and  universities,  organ 
playing  and  its  ranrihcations  are  consistently 
improving,  by  and  large,  in  this  country; 
however,  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  these  laudable  efforts  are  in  the  interest 
of  catching  up  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
where,  be  it  understood,  blind  organists  have 
long  met  the  test.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
opportunity  for  the  visually  handicapped 
organist  is  enhanced  by  a  preponderance  of 
one  denomination  as,  for  instance,  in  Cath- 
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olic  France,  or  Anglican  Britain.  Probably 
more  to  the  point  is  the  accepted  fact  that, 
for  the  most  part,  blind  musicians  here  are 
not  so  intensively  trained  as  are  their  con- 
freres in  Europe  and  Canada.  American  edu- 
cators can  justifiably  claim  that  present  pros- 
pects scarcely  warrant  music  curricula  in  our 
schools  on  a  vocational  level.  This  vicious 
circle  may  profitably  be  broken  via  two  ob- 
jective   inquiries: 

What  Chance  has  the  qualified  blind  organist 
today? 
What,  then,  should  be  done? 

For  thirty-five  years,  Rollo  Maitland,  an 
alumnus  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  has  been 
a  ranking  recitalist,  having  played  in  most  of 
the  States,  Canada  and  Europe.  But  Dr. 
Maitland  would  be  quick  to  point  out  that 
his  career  is  not  realistic  criterion,  since  he 
has  enough  vision  to  travel  anywhere  alone, 
and  to  read  print  scores.  Notwithstanding 
literally  unbounded  admiration  for  his 
teacher,  David  Wood  referred  to  above,  upon 
beginning  lessons  with  his  first  blind  pupil, 
Maitland  played  church  services  from  mem- 
ory over  a  period  of  months  just  to  reassure 
himself  that  blindness,  per  se,  is  no  pro- 
hibitive barrier.  Significantly,  his  three  blind 
students  subsequently  held  church  positions, 
and  two  of  them  have  appeared  in  profes- 
sional recital — an  ingredient  of  success  for 
blind  aspirants  in  our  field,  as  in  all  others, 
is  confidence   predicated  on  experience. 

During  an  American  tour  in  '26,  Alfred 
Hollins  played  the  huge  organ  in  Wana- 
maker's  Philadelphia  store.  To  merited  ac- 
claim Dr.  Hollins  responded  that  laurels 
ought    to    be    divided    three    ways    because. 
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throughout  the  program,  an  aide  at  each 
side  of  the  executant  had  negotiated  regis- 
tration. (At  this  juncture,  one  who  has 
heard  that  same  instrument  scores  of  times 
can't  forego  the  catty  observation  that,  all 
too  often,  with  or  without  assistants,  more 
varied  registration  would  have  been  wel- 
come.) While  the  blind  performer  is  sub- 
jected to  greater  mental  and  nervous  exer- 
tion in  coping  with  unfamiliar  organs,  me- 
chanical devices  for  changing  stops  minimize 
his  actual  disadvantage.  Moreover,  little  oc- 
casion to  worry  about  complexity  on  the 
Wanamaker  scale,  since  the  organ  in  At- 
lantic City's  Convention  Hall  is  the  only 
other  contender  for  the  world's  heavy-weight 
championship. 

Venturesome  programmers  might  regret 
the  dearth  of  embossed  pre-Bach  and  con- 
temporary American  items,  transcriptions 
and  novelties.  Of  course,  home-work  is  the 
ready  answer  to  any  such  dilemma. 

Travel,  an  integral  factor,  entails  un- 
usual expense  for  the  blind  concertizer,  an 
added   liability   that   is  by  no   means   fatal. 

Organ  recitals  are  less  popular  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  branches  of  music, 
witness  the  lower  fees  they  command.  Now- 
adays, an  agent  is  well-nigh  indispensable; 
the  management  that  promotes  most  top- 
flight American  recitalists  and  visiting  vir- 
tuosi from  abroad  requires  a  retainer  of  one 
thousand  dollars  before  bookings  start. 
Small  wonder  that  even  the  ablest  per- 
formers, almost  without  exception,  look  to 
church  positions  for  steady,  if  seldom  lavish, 
incomes.  Furthermore,  glamorous  though  it 
may  seem,  an  organist  can  be  ill-suited  or 
disinclined  to  recital  work,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  a   church   musician  par  excellence. 

Here,  too,  the  blind  participant  has  his 
own  troubles.  He  will  of  necessity  spend 
more  energetic  hours  than  his  seeing  col- 
league in  the  preparation  of  services  he 
must  play  and  conduct  from  memory.  Cues 
and  timing  will  be  specially  dealt  with  if 
his  order  of  service  is  liturgical.  From  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  embossers,  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive repertoire  is  available;  on  the  other 
hand,  no  combination  of  braillists  could 
conceivably  supply  our  varied  individual 
demands:  every  one  of  us  will  inevitably 
devote    time,    and    probably    hard    cash,    to 


filling  in  the  gaps.  Appropos  of  embossing, 
I  have  often  wished  that  printers  in  this 
country  woud  adopt  the  English  procedure 
of  indicating,  in  the  braille  accompaniments 
of  choral  pieces,  the  corresponding  page  and* 
line  in  the  print  scores. 

Some  maintain  that  the  blind  organist 
fares  best  in  a  church  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion. My  personal  experience,  for  what  it's 
worth,  discounts  that  theory.  A  Roman 
Catholic,  I  played  for  twelve  years  in  a 
church  of  another  faith,  and,  of  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  paid  recitals,  only  two 
have  been  under  Catholic  auspices.  It  goes 
without  saying  that,  regardless  of  personal 
religious  tenets,  one  is  bound  by  profes- 
sional ethics  to  contribute  his  utmost  to 
the  musical  phase  of  that  form  of  worship 
for  which  he  is  engaged.  In  favor  of  long- 
term  planning,  the  blind  organist  should  be 
choirmaster;  failing  that  highly  preferable 
setup,  cordial  collaboration  with  the  director 
is  a  sine  qua  non.  , 

A  church  connection  can  be  a  twofold 
boon  to  private  teaching,  upon  which  most 
organists  rely  for  supplementary  income. 
Churches  are  usually  willing  to  grant  free 
use  of  facilities  for  teaching  purposes.  Pro- 
fessional status  serves  to  attract  pupils  from 
among  the  congregation.  Another  source  of 
revenue  ostensibly  open  to  the  visually 
handicapped,  and  tying  in  nicely  with 
church  work,  is  that  of  playing  in  so-called 
funeral  homes. 

We  must  consider,  however  briefly,  the 
impact  of  those  electronic  instruments  eu- 
phemistically dubbed  "organs".  The  aes- 
thetics of  the  case  may  be  debated  elsewhere; 
our  discussion  is  confined  to  the  economic 
angle.  These  instruments,  particularly  the 
Hammond,  offer  inviting  opportunity  in  the 
entertainment  field;  musicians  with  meager 
equipment  in  an  academic  sense  are  making 
big  money,  and  I'm  delighted  that  a  few  of 
my  blind  friends  and  erstwhile  students  are 
partaking  of  the  spoils.  It  follows  that  sus- 
tained success  in  this  direction  is  contingent 
upon  a  genuine  flair  for  popular  music, 
and  being  "a  good  mixer". 

We  doubtless  agree  that  the  problems  of 
the  blind  organist  are  challenging;  yet  we 
all  know  that  hundreds  of  our  resourceful 
blind   brethren   have  licked   their  problems, 
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unique  though  they  be,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  I  submit  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  per- 
centage of  failures  among  employed  visually 
handicapped  organists  is  appreciably  smaller 
than  with  the  sighted,  precisely  because  the 
blind  man  realizes  it  ill  behooves  him  to 
muff  his  present  chance  lest  another  never 
be  forthcoming.  Ironically,  many — too  many 
— capable  blind  organists  are  denied  their 
right  to  tackle  the  routine  problems  in  that, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are 
stymied  by  the  one  major  problem:  that  of 
securing  the  all-important  first  chance.  In 
England,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
helps  worthy  candidates  obtain  posts;  a 
French  agency  gives  similar  aid.  Is  it  mere 
coincidence  that,  in  this  country  where  no 
comparable  service  has  thus  far  moved  in 
their  behalf,  the  plight  of  blind  organists,  in 
the  aggregate,  is  such  a  sorry  one? 

Some    say    the    sufficiently    aggressive    will 
gain  their  own  entree,  and,  to  be  sure.  Scrip- 


ture advises:  "He  that  is  whole  hath  no  need 
of  a  physician."  But  the  Good  Book  cer- 
tainly does  not  gainsay  the  doctor  for  the 
vast  majority  of  us  frail  mortals.  Just  about 
all  forty-eight  states  now  maintain  federally 
subsidized  placement  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Why  should  not  organists  share  the  benefit 
of   this   tax-supported   program? 

Occasional  institutes  or  workshop  sessions 
could  be  made  valuable  to  neophytes  and 
veterans.  In  all  likelihood,  the  editor  of  the 
Braille  Musician  would  enable  us  to  ex- 
change useful  hints  on  our  work  through 
that  magazine.  But  history  itself  eloquently 
testifies  to  the  paramount  need:  help  on  the 
one  really  crucial  problem  of  getting  started. 

Finally,  I  daresay  this  paper  offers  nothing 
that  every  interested  person  hasn't  long 
known,  and  perhaps  that  means  platitudes 
and  clinches  should  make  way  for  positive, 
constructive  action.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
friends,  let's  get  organized! 


OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SIGHTLESS  MUSIC 
TEACHER  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*JOHN  MELDRUM 
Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 


The  primary  purpose  of  a  paper  such  as 
this  is  to  present  the  material  involved 
briefly  and  succinctly,  thus  leaving  ample 
time  for  discussion  and  the  consequent  pre- 
sentation of  the  views  and  ideas  of  others, 
which  may  well  prove  much  more  valuable 
than  those   to  be  expressed  here. 

That  blind  people  have  problems  peculiar 
to  their  handicap  cannot  be  gainsaid;  but 
that  they  have  possibilities  and  the  potential 
to  solve  such  problems  is  too  often  forgotten 
by  those  from  whom  they  seek  employment, 
even  by  some  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind.  The  blind  themselves  are  fre- 
quently guilty  of  this  emphasis.  We  are  apt 
to  complain  about  not  being  accepted  by  the 
seeing  when  the  real  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  \we  do  not  actually  accept  ourselves  as 
being  fully  capable  of  doing  what  we  seek 
to  accomplish. 

Let  us  therefore  dwell  on  the  potentialities 
of   the   blind   musician    to   fill   a   position   as 
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teacher  of  music  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
limiting  the  discussion  of  problems  to  that 
necessary  as  a  background  for  their  solution. 
Most  of  what  is  to  follow  is  drawn  from  ex- 
perience and  observation  gleaned  from  28 
years  as  Director  of  Music  at  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Conditions  and  attitudes  have  changed  con- 
siderably in  work  for  the  blind,  as  in  most 
other  fields,  during  this  interim.  When  we 
came  to  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 
in  September  1923,  some  exposure  to  the 
study  of  music  was  deemed  almost  compul- 
sory. All  pupils,  unless  suffering  from  an 
additional  handicap  which  made  it  im- 
practical, were,  as  then  expressed,  "given  a 
chance  at  piano."  All  were  required  to  sing 
in  some  sort  of  chorus,  voice  or  no  voice, 
ear  or  no  ear.  Today,  music  is  considered 
practically  an  elective,  even  among  students 
in  the  lower  grades;  and  those  with  little 
ability  are  discouraged  from  continuing  long 
in  the  department  if,  indeed,  they  are  ever 
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permitted  to  enter  it.  Taiwan  by  and  large, 
this  is  a  healthy  trend,  sound  both  artisti- 
cally and  economically.  It  stems  from  a 
realistic  view  of  the  false  premise,  formerly 
held  by  so  many,  that  all  blind  people  are, 
per  se,  musical.  It  comes  also  from  the  open- 
ing of  new  avenues  of  work  for  the  blind, 
which  affords  enlarged  opportunities  for 
them  to  develop  a  means  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. On  the  other  hand,  this  philosophy 
frequently  discourages  students  with  real 
talent  who  become  frightened  by  fear  of  un- 
employment even  though  music  may  be  their 
most  obvious  field. 

This  digression  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  blind  music  teacher  who  assumes  a  posi- 
tion in  the  music  department  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  must  be,  first  of  all,  adaptable  to 
change.  This  is  a  difficult  attribute  to  ac- 
quire, for  one's  artistic  ideals  often  become 
involved  and  the  necessity  to  compromise 
them  is  apt  to  result  in  emotional  conflict 
that  is  hard  to  resolve.  Furthermore,  such  a 
person  must  be  able  and  willing  to  conform 
to  school  policies  and  to  back  up  the  school 
administration  in  its  conduct  of  them. 
Should  he  become  director  of  music,  he 
must  be  able  to  integrate  the  department 
into  the  school  as  a  whole  so  that  it  will 
function  smoothly  and  effectively  with  other 
departments,  for  friction  among  units  is 
detrimental  to  the  entire  organization. 
The  applicant  for  such  a  position  must 
have  professional  qualifications  of  a  high 
order:  his  musical  education  must  be  as 
broad  as  possible,  backed  by  sound  academic 
learning,  and  attested  to  either  by  a  degree 
from  an  accredited  university  or  conserva- 
tory or  by  equivalent  study  under  recognized 
private  instructors.  He  should  be  proficient 
as  a  performer  in  at  least  two  branches  of 
applied  music:  piano  and  organ,  piano  and 
voice,  piano  and  strings  or  small  instruments. 
In  addition,  he  must  be  able  to  give  in- 
struction in  theory  on  the  high  school  level, 
and  must  be  capable  of  conducting  a  high 
school  chorus.  As  director  of  music,  a  most 
difficult  requirement  is  the  capacity  to  super- 
vise one's  assistants  in  their  work.  This 
demands  tact  and  intelligence,  consideration 
and  understanding,  for  a  teacher  shorn  of 
his  individuality  and  enthusiasm  by  an 
overbearing   supervisor   Iiecomes   discouraged 


and  discontented,  thus  being  in  no  position 
to  stimulate  interest  in  music  or  in  anything 
else.  Granted  that  certain  basic  materials 
should  be  required  to  be  taught,  beyond  this 
point  the  assistant  teacher  should  be  per- 
mitted to  select  his  own  teaching  material 
so  long  as  it  is  in  good  taste  and  produces 
satisfactory  results. 

The  blind  music  teacher  must,  above  all, 
remain  abreast  of  the  times,  and  should  keep 
himself  informed  in  the  matter  of  new  pub- 
lications in  all  branches  of  music.  He  must 
not  allow  his  perspective  to  be  limited  or 
his  awareness  of  modern  techniques  and 
idioms  to  be  dimmed  by  dependence  upon 
the  very  definite  scarcity  of  such  material 
currently  being  produced  by  our  Braille 
music  presses.  This  regrettable  condition 
should  be  made  a  subject  for  special  study 
by  those  concerned  with  the  advancement 
and  professional  status  of  the  sightless  mu- 
sician. 

As  for  teaching  methods,  they  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  employed  by  the 
sighted  instructor.  Both  blind  and  seeing 
music  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  styles 
of  Braille  music  notation,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. Such  knowledge  makes  it  possible  to 
use  Braille  music  from  all  presses  and  to 
broaden  the  selection  of  compositions  avail- 
able for  teaching.  It  also  enables  the  teacher 
to  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  various 
methods  of  memorizing  that  are  involved  in 
shifting  from  one  style  of  Braille  music  to  an- 
other. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
person  who  expects  to  make  music  a  vocation, 
or  even  an  avocation. 

In  the  teaching  of  piano  there  is  the 
problem  of  developing  proper  hand  posi- 
tion and  of  insisting  on  correct  fingering 
and  careful  phrasing.  The  blind  music 
teacher  seems  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
developing  the  use  of  various  touches  by  his 
students.  All  these  matters  can  be  clarified 
for  the  student  if  the  instructor  will  allow 
him  to  watch  his  movements  Avhile  demon- 
strating the  passages  under  discussion,  by  the 
instructor's  observing  through  tactual  con- 
tact the  position  and  movement  of  the  pu- 
pil's hands  and  arms  and  by  other  devices 
that  will  occur  to  the  resourceful  teacher. 
The  amount  of  such  contact  depends  upon 
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the  effect  it  has  upon  the  student.  Some 
students  have  a  tendency  to  become  tense 
when  examined  by  the  teacher  while  others 
welcome  such  aid.  Some  have  a  psychological 
aversion  to  being  touched  while  playing,  and 
others  will  invite  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  teacher's  hand  position,  fingering,  and 
movements  of  arms  and  wrists  in  octave  play- 
ing, chords,  etc.  Here  again,  tact  and  intel- 
ligence are  the  guiding  factors  as  to  how 
far  to  proceed  in  this  direction. 

The  blind  teacher  who  is  a  performer  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  in  advance  certain 
problems  that  are  peculiar  to  the  totally 
blind  student,  as  well  as  to  many  with  cer- 
tain types  of  partial  vision.  We  refer  here  to 
the  problem  of  distance  playing  and,  among 
some,  the  lack  of  muscular  coordination. 
There  are  certain  very  fine  exercises,  devel- 
oped by  Guy  Maier  and  others  who  teach 
contact  playing,  that  have  proved  very 
successful  in  developing  the  ability  of  such 
students  to  execute  skips  accurately.  These 
exercises  are  based  on  the  diminished  sev- 
enth chord,  although  any  tyjDe  of  chord  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  blind  music  teacher  must  be  capable 
of  memorizing  in  advance  all  compositions 
to  be  taught,  for  only  so  can  he  hope  to 
function  adequately  in  checking  errors  and 
in  teaching  correct  methods  of  memoriza- 
tion. In  the  case  of  very  elementary  music 
it  is  possible  to  follow  from  the  Braille  text. 
The  "bar  over  bar"  style  of  writing  seems 
best  adapted  to  this  situation,  while  "bar  by 
bar"  appears  to  be  the  least  feasible.  The 
teacher  must  be  thoroughly  aware  of  tonal 
patterns,  recurrent  figures  (such  as  sequences), 
and  chord  forms.  The  sightless  student,  in 
his  playing,  must  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  such  matters  since,  without 
developing  an  especially  vivid  keyboard 
sense,  his  playing  or  teaching  of  composi- 
tions of  any  degree  of  difficulty  would  be 
impossible.  The  same  approaches  and  tech- 
niques, with  obvious  modifications,  apply  to 
the  teaching  of  organ. 

It  is  possible  for  the  blind  instructor  to 
conduct  the  school  chorus  with  considerable 
success.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  three 
ways: 

The  chorus  may  learn  by  "sigh treading" 
from  Braille  texts,  a  method  employed  in  a 


few  of  our  schools  and  one  which  seems 
pedagogically  the  most  sound,  but  which  is 
definitely  impractical  unless  the  school  pos- 
sesses its  own  stereotyping  department  so 
that  desired  material  may  be  Brailled  upon 
request.  For  this  method  to  be  successful, 
instruction  in  "sightreading"  must  commence 
in  the  primary  grades,  as  indeed  it  should 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in 
chorus  or  not.  One  serious  disadvantage  to 
this  method  is  the  time  consumed  in  distrib- 
uting and  taking  up  the  music,  plus  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  in  order  for  future 
use.  As  we  all  know,  time  is  at  a  premium 
in  the  schedules  of  schools  for  the  blind  these 
days  and  hence  must  not  be  dissipated. 

Another  method  is  for  the  blind  teacher 
to  play  the  parts  at  the  piano  which,  while 
perfectly  possible,  causes  him  to  divide  his 
concentration  among  playing,  listening,  and 
maintaining  discipline.  However,  if  an  expert 
sightreader  and  accompanist  is  not  available, 
the  blind  conductor  must  be  in  a  position  to 
assume  this  responsibility  which  also  implies 
the  capacity  to  play  accompaniments  at 
either  the  piano  or  organ. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  most  practical 
method  is  for  the  blind  conductor  to  have 
the  assistance  of  a  competent,  flexible,  and 
intelligent  accompanist;  one  who  can  read 
parts  and  accompaniments  smoothly  and, 
above  all,  rhythmically,  and  who  can  respond 
quickly  and  accurately  to  directions  for 
starting  and  stopping.  This  enables  the  di- 
rector to  move  about  among  the  various 
sections  of  the  chorus,  to  give  assistance  by 
singing  each  part,  in  his  best  falsetto  for  the 
upper  parts  if  it  be  a  male,  and  to  insist 
from  the  very  beginning  of  memorization 
upon  proper  attacks  and  releases  in  each 
individual  part. 

This  practice  gives  security  to  the  singers 
and  contributes  to  a  finished  performance  of 
the  work  being  studied.  When  the  parts  have 
been  learned  and  combined,  the  director  is 
in  a  position  to  give  his  full  attention  to 
precision  of  attack  and  release,  nuances  of 
shading  and  color,  and  the  projection  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Where  a  capella  sing- 
ing is  involved,  as  it  should  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  it  is  surprising  what  can  be 
achieved  through  specific  directions  off  re- 
peated and  consistently  insisted  upon. 
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Any  choral  conductor  wortliy  of  the  name 
must  precede  his  presentation  of  a  choral 
work  to  the  group  with  a  thorough  study 
of  the  composition  involved  and  this  applies 
to  the  blind  conductor  with  special  emphasis. 
A  high  school  chorus  of  blind  and  partially 
blind  boys  and  girls  is  critical  in  the  ex- 
treme: it  will  not  tolerate  sloppy  instructions 
and  loses  confidence  in  the  director  who  is 
not  sure  of  his  ground.  The  members  seem 
to  take  delight  in  finding  one  similarly 
handicapped  in  error,  for  such  a  condition 
seems  to  build  up  their  own  ego  and  to 
produce  some  sort  of  emotional  and  psy- 
chological satisfaction  within  them.  We  be- 
lieve this  attitude  prevails  with  regard  to 
any  work  attempted  by  a  sightless  instructor 
in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  director  must  also  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  help  of  his  sighted  assistant  in 
placing  the  chorus  on  stage  so  that  the  very 
best  appearance  possible  may  be  presented 
to  an  audience.  He  should  accept  any  offers 
of  help  where  sight  is  required  graciously 
and  tactfully. 

As  for  the  discipline  of  a  large  group,  the 
best  advice  we  can  offer  the  blind  teacher  is 
to  keep  ever  in  mind  the  importance  of  a 
proper  sense  of  values:  do  not  make  enor- 
mous problems  of  mere  incidents  of  mis- 
conduct and  the  students  will  soon  tire  of 
small  annoyances. 

The  band  at  O.S.B.  is  conducted  differ- 
ently. The  members  practice  individually 
twice  each  week  and  Braille  music  is  used 
for  memorizing  parts.  This  practice  is  super- 
vised by  a  sightless  instructor  who  goes  from 
room  to  room  helping  each  individual  as  the 
occasion  may  require.  Much  of  the  Braille 
music  used  is  transcribed  by  this  same  re- 
sourceful teacher,  who  assists  the  band  di- 
rector by  presiding  at  the  piano  during  full 
rehearsals  and  at  public  performances.  This 
method  has  proved  imminently  satisfactory 
and  an  excellent  ensemble  has  been  the 
result. 

The  introduction  of  sight-saving  into  many 
of  our  schools  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
blind  music  teacher  who  hopes  to  hold  a 
position  in  such  a  school  be  able  to  teach 
from  the  staff.  This  condition  is  made  more 
complicated  by  the  necessity  to  recognize 
borderline  cases  and  to  decide  upon  the  type 


of  print  to  be  used  in  this  work.  Here  is 
another  instance  where  the  blind  teacher 
must  accept  the  advice  of  a  sighted  in- 
structor. 

The  teaching  of  music  theory,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  form  and  analysis,  music  his- 
tory, and  appreciation  does  not,  we  feel, 
present  any  special  problems  to  the  blind 
instructor.  We  do  need  a  text  on  contempo- 
rary harmony  from  the  American  Printing 
House  or  some  other  Braille  press. 

The  cry  constantly  goes  out  that  we  teach 
more  "popular"  music  in  our  schools.  Be- 
cause of  the  transient  nature  of  this  music, 
no  Braille  press  in  this  country  has  felt  it 
wise  to  publish  in  this  field.  In  its  "An- 
nouncement Supplement"  published  monthly 
in  Braille  and  circulated  free  of  charge  in 
this  country,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  lists  a  limited  amount  of 
light  music  under  the  heading  "Dance  Mu- 
sic." We  need  access  to  some  such  material 
in  America.  Until  this  is  brought  about, 
both  blind  and  sighted  teachers  in  otir  music 
departments  are  forced  to  depend  on  their 
own   ingenuity  in  meeting  this   demand. 

It  is  understood  that  when  superintend- 
ents of  schools  for  the  blind  consider  the 
applications  of  music  teachers,  they  rightly 
demand  that  the  candidate  have  a  certain 
amount  of  apprentice  training  in  the  form 
of  previous  teaching  experience.  At  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  we  give  a 
course  in  teacher  training  which  requires 
piano  students  to  teach  a  sighted  pupil 
from  the  city  of  Muskogee  for  two  years, 
under  competent  supervision.  This  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  meet  the  demand  of 
school  superintendents  for  apprentice  teach- 
ing, but  it  does  serve  as  a  beginning  in  this 
direction. 

We  are  committed  in  the  title  of  this 
paper  to  say  something  aliout  the  opportuni- 
ties for  blind  music  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind:  Agencies  for  the  blind,  when 
called  upon  to  render  financial  assistance 
toward  the  higher  education  of  a  blind 
music  student,  give  it  as  their  considered 
opinion  that  the  best  opportunity  to  which 
such  a  student  can  look  forward,  for  eco- 
nomic security  in  the  field  of  music  teach- 
ing, is  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  They  are 
also  quick  to  point  out  that  such  opportuni- 
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ties  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  very  many  such  positions  available  to 
either  blind  or  sighted  teachers.  Such  agen- 
cies direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  blind 
music  teachers,  once  having  secured  such  a 
position,  tend  to  hold  on  to  it  and  hence  the 
turnover  among  such  teachers  is  practically 
nil.  Take  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 
as  an  example.  We  have  two  sightless  music 
teachers  on  our  staff.  One  has  held  her  posi- 
tion for  32  years,  the  other  his  for  28  years. 
Meanwhile,  sighted  teachers  have  come  and 
gone. 

There  are  many  facets  of  this  subject, 
not  here  touched  upon,  that  will  occur  to 
an  informed  musician.  We  have  attempted  to 


express  confidence  in  the  blind  music  teacher 
by  outlining  various  phases  of  teaching  at 
schools  for  the  blind,  that  he  may  accomplish 
with  success.  It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been 
said  so  briefly  here  may  provoke  others  to 
think  a  bit  more  clearly  concerning  the  po- 
tentialities and  qualifications  of  the  compe- 
tent blind  music  teacher.  We  believe  that 
this  field  offers  to  him  opportunities  for 
artistic  satisfaction  of  a  high  order.  We  feel 
that,  through  service  to  those  whose  handi- 
cap he  shares,  compensation  will  come  that 
will  be  far  greater  than  could  be  derived 
from  any  pecuniary  reward  he  might  receive 
from   a  far  more  lucrative  vocation. 


METHOD  OF  TRANSCRIPTION  FOR  POPULAR  MUSIC  IN  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

*  ROBERT  ROBITAILLE 
Music  Transcriber,  Montreal,  Quebec 


For  several  years  now  popular  music  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more  extensive.  It 
offers  our  musicians  a  very  comprehensive 
field  of  action.  For  this  reason  we  have 
adopted  a  method  of  transcription  requiring 
less  space  and  permitting  rapid  and  easy 
deciphering. 

Our  method  is  a  combination  of  various 
systems,  among  others  that  of  Mr.  "Connie" 
Anderson  to  whom  we  are  particularly  in- 
debted. We  have  also  modified  and  adapted 
his  suggestions  with  those  of  our  own  musi- 
cians, who  are  qualified  in  this  matter. 

1.  As  in  the  Anderson  method  we  employ 
notes  instead  of  letters,  which  happy  idea 
was  devised  by  the  Author. 

2.  Following  Mr.  Anderson's  example,  we 
utilize  the  note  value  to  determine  the  dura- 
tion of  the  chord. 

3.  Also,  as  in  the  method,  we  have  main- 
tained the  signs  for  the  following  chords: 
major,  minor,  sixth,  dominant  seventh,  minor 
seventh,  ninth  and  augmented.  All  these 
signs  have  been  well  thought  out  and  evi- 
dence the  competence  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

4.  We  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  change  the 
sign  for  the  diminished  chord  by  placing 
a   D    (below)   figures   256.,  reserving   in   this 
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way  the  fifth  and  all  other  interval  signs  for 
special  cases.  For  seven  major  we  use  the  F 
(below)  figures  235. 

5.  We  divide  a  musical  selection  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  each  indication  plainly  in 
evidence.  Ex:  a  chorus  of  32  measures  would 
be  divided  thus:  16  measures;  indented 
(centre  of  the  piece)  8  measures;  indented 
(da   capo  or  special   finale)   8   measures. 

6.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Anderson  we  take  into 
consideration  the  key  signature  not  only  for 
the  melody  but  for  the  chord  as  well. 

7.  We  do  not  use  the  sign  for  the  right  or 
left  hands;  the  copulative  sign  appears  to 
include  a  contre-chant  or  a  base  obligatto. 
Each  measure  of  the  melody  is  followed  by 
its  respective  harmony  united  by  a  hyphen. 
This  was  taken  from  an  Italian  Braille  revue 
'TARO",  which  publishes  monthly  selections 
of  popular  music. 

8.  Where  the  harmony  is  prolonged  by  a 
rest  of  one  measure,  we  omit  the  repetition 
sign. 

We  do  not  always  indicate  the  signs  for 
repeat  or  first  ending,  preferring  to  leave 
these  details  to  the  initiative  of  each;  how- 
ever, upon  request  all  this  could  be  carefully 
noted. 

For  the  moment  our  method  is  almost  per- 
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fectly  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  musicians. 
We  already  have  a  library  of  more  than  1500 
selections  transcribed  in   this  system. 


We  receive  all  "Standards"  and  the  "hits 
of  the  day".  .  .  in  this  way  our  musicians 
have  the  privilege  of  being  up  to  date. 


POPULAR  MUSIC 

*  CONNIE  ANDERSON 
Musician,  Columbus,  Ohio 


I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Treneer, 
Chairman  of  the  Music  Section  of  the 
AAWB,  to  answer  some  questions  concerning 
my  New  Method  of  transcribing  popular 
music  into  braille,  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Treneer  probably  feels  that  I  am 
the  one  who  is  best  qualified  to  answer  these 
questions,  because  I  not  only  originated  this 
New  Method,  but  I  have  also  been  sending 
popular  music  transcribed  by  this  system  to 
interested  blind  musicians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  will  try  to  do  my  best 
to  answer  these  questions. 

(i)  How  useful  is  the  Anderson  system, 
and  for  what  purpose? 

This  system  is  the  most  practical  method 
of  transcribing  popular  music  into  braille 
that  has  been  invented  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  purpose  of  this  system,  is  to  make 
popular  music  available  to  the  blind,  in  a 
form  that  is  very  easy  to  read,  and  requires 
less  space.  A  32  bar  song,  which  is  fairly 
standard  length,  occupies  but  14  lines  of 
braille,  with  the  top  two  lines  devoted  to 
the  title,  signature,  and  rhythm.  This  same 
number  written  in  the  other  braille  music 
system,  would  occupy  about  64  lines.  I  can 
transcribe  as  the  music  is  dictated  and  pro- 
duce a  ninnber  in  about  ten  minutes.  A  good 
professional  blind  musician  can  look  over  a 
number  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  play  it 
without  any  rehearsal. 

(2)  Hoxv  u'ide-spread  has  the  system  be- 
come? 

There  are  over  70  blind  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  several  in  Canada,  receiv- 
ing popular  music  transcribed  into  braille 
by  this  system.  Their  reaction  is  very  favor- 
able, and  I  have  received  many  fine  compli- 
ments.  I   am    positive    that    there   are   many 
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Other  musicians  who  would  be  interested  in 
receiving  popular  music  written  by  this 
method,  if  they  knew  it  existed,  but  I  do 
not  desire  any  more  publicity  at  present, 
because  I  have  more  than  I  can  take  care  of. 
This  system  has  been  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Ritter,  Consultant  on  Special  Aids  and 
Appliances,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  after  he  had  it  examined  by  profes- 
sional blind  musicians  in  New  York.  Every- 
one else  who  has  seen  it  thinks  it  is  very 
fine,  but  no  one  as  yet  has  been  ^villing  to 
finance  this  project.  I  not  only  had  to 
originate  the  system,  but  I  also  have  to 
finance  the  project,  and  it  is  operating  at 
a  big  loss,  even  though  the  blind  are  charged 
a  small  fee  which  helps  to  cover  the  cost  of 
labor,  and  mailing  expenses.  I  have  to  work 
at  other  things  in  the  music  profession  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  and  so  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  expand  this  project.  If  it  is  to 
ever  become  larger,  I  will  need  financial 
help,  so  I  can  devote  all  my  time  to  this 
work.  I  started  sending  popular  music  to  the 
blind  in  September,  1950.  If  I  do  not  re- 
ceive any  financial  aid  by  September,  1951, 
I  will  be  forced  to  discontinue  this  service 
entirely. 

(5)  Is  the  system  so  devised  that  it  does 
not  confuse  users  of  our  present  braille 
music  notation,  but  rather  may  be  used  for 
special  purposes? 

This  system  does  not  change  anything  in 
the  present  braille  music  notation,  and  will 
not  confuse  any  musician  who  might  desire 
to  read  both  methods.  The  right  hand  of  a 
piano  score  written  by  this  system,  uses  the 
present  braille  music  notation,  but  many 
confusing  signs  are  eliminated.  For  the  left 
hand  of  music  written  by  his  method,  a 
chord  score  is  used,  and  that  is  the  part  I 
had  to  originate.  As  I  stated  before,  this 
method  is  only  practical  for  popidar  music. 
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classical  music  must  be  written  by  the  present 
braille  music  notation. 

(4)  Ought  it  be  taught  our  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind  as  a  part  of  their  voca- 
tional training  for  work  in  dance  bands,  etc.? 

I  know  that  most  of  the  music  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  will  not  agree  with  me, 
when  I  say  that  this  system  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools  for  the  blind.  However, 
most  teachers  of  classical  music  feel  that 
popular  music  is  harmful  for  students,  but 
I  believe  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect 
if  it  is  handled  properly.  It  is  very  important 
for  a  good  professional  musician  in  the 
popular  music  field,  to  have  good  classical 
training,  which  makes  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  his  study  of  popular  music.  Most 
students  should  not  start  studying  popular 
music  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  Pre 
stated  that  the  student  was  to  make  good 
in  classical  first.  If  a  student  knew  he  could 
get  in  the  popular  music  department,  pro- 
vided his  grades  were  good  in  classical  music, 
he  would  be  more  interested  and  work  much 
harder,  and  when  it  was  time  to  enter  the 
popular  music  department,  he  would  be  so 
interested  in  his  classical  music  that  there 
would  be  no  question  about  him  continuing 
with  it,  and  his  work  would  be  even  better 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Since 
September,  1950,  I  have  been  sending  out 
correspondence  music  lessons  to  blind  peo- 
ple who  want  to  learn  how  to  play  popular 
music,  and  several  of  them  are  doing  very 
well. 

(5)  Could  the  system  be  improved,  and 
how? 

There  are  very  few  things  in  this  world 
that  are  perfect,  and  so  I  have  been  asking 
myself  this  same  question  for  the  last  nine 


years.  I  originated  this  system  in  1942,  and 
for  six  years  I  had  blind  musicians  in  this 
vicinity  try  it  out.  During  this  period  I 
changed  some  of  the  signs,  and  in  1948,  I 
sent  a  sample  of  this  system  to  Mr.  Ritter. 
He  had  professional  blind  musicians  in  New 
York  look  it  over,  and  none  of  them  offered 
any  suggestions  which  would  improve  the 
system.  In  fact,  they  thought  that  the  sys- 
tem was  excellent,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  to  make  any  improvements.  However, 
when  someone  comes  along  with  a  better 
system,  or  a  way  to  improve  the  one  that  I 
have  originated,  I  will  be  the  first  to  endorse 
their  idea. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
are  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  music 
publishers  about  copyright  clearance.  Some 
companies  require  us  to  get  a  permit  for 
each  copy  of  a  number  that  is  transcribed, 
which  requires  a  lot  of  time  spent  in  writing 
letters,  and  also  involves  extra  expenses.  I 
feel  that  it  is  all  right  to  be  required  to 
get  permission  for  each  number,  provided  we 
can  make  as  many  copies  as  we  need,  but  to 
have  a  get  a  permit  for  each  copy  of  a  num- 
ber makes  things  very  complicated.  The 
publishers  who  are  imposing  these  restric- 
tions, are  the  largest  and  most  important 
companies.  Popular  music  should  be  tran- 
scribed and  put  on  sale  for  the  Blind  simul- 
taneously, in  order  that  the  blind  musicians 
could  have  the  same  privilege  as  the  sighted 
musician.  This  was  one  of  the  ideas  I  had 
in  mind  and  the  reason  I  have  worked  hard 
to  figure  the  system  out. 

If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  know  concerning  popular  music  for  the 
blind,  write  me  a  letter  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  all  questions.  Please  write  in 
braille,  if  at  all  possible. 


BANQUET 

AND 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  AWARDS 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Thursday,  June  29,  1951 


The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Daytona 
Beach,  at  7  P.  M.  on  Thursday,  June  29th, 
1951,  with  368  people  seated  for  dinner  and 
with  others  appearing  later. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  served  as  Toastmaster,  and  intro- 
duced Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Peter 
y.  Salmon,  the  other  members  of  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Awards  Committee,  who  spoke  in 
turn  and  presented  the  Scroll  and  the  Medal 
to  Dr.  Helen  Keller.  Their  remarks  and 
Helen  Keller's  Acceptance  Speech  appear 
below. 

During  the  evening  the  Secretary-General 
reported  on   the  attendance  at  the  Conven- 


tion, which  included  a  total  registration  of 
444  people  from  38  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  five  Canadian  Provinces,  with 
other  unregistered  visitors   also   present. 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  paid  a  tribute  to  Florida, 
again  first  (for  the  second  time  in  three 
years)  in  the  enrollment  of  new  members; 
also  to  Arkansas,  second  this  year,  and  to 
Canada  and  New  York,  tied  for  third  place 
in  new  memberships.  Registration  and  mem- 
bership statistics  appear  elsewhere. 

After  the  presentation,  the  gathering  was 
entertained  by  members  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  Lions  Club  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Harold  Zimmerman. 

— A.A. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 

*  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 

Founder,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director  of  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Dr.  Helen  Keller,  our  dearly  beloved  Helen, 
highly  esteemed  friend  and  associate: 

The  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  here  assembled 
have  signally  honored  me  today  by  kindly 
assigning  to  me  the  very  rare  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  you  in  their  behalf,  on  this 
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momentous  occasion,  the  .Ambrose  M.  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award  Scroll  for  Distinguished 
Service. 

Symbolically,  sincerely,  yes  almost  rever- 
ently, Dr.  Keller,  this  Scroll  is  distinctly  a 
token  of  our  profound  appreciation  for,  and 
public  recognition  of,  your  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding  and   distinguished   philanthropy 
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in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  of  your  fellow 
deaf-blind  of  the  whole  world. 

Commemorative  of  this,  dear  Helen,  we 
have  engrossed  on  this  Scroll  the  following, 
which  I  will  read  from  a  transcription  in 
Braille,  as  best  I  can,  but  confessedly,  in  no 
wise  as  well  as  you,  yourself,  could  read  it. 

The  words  on  this  Scroll,  Dr.  Keller,  sin- 
cerely express  our  admiration  for  you  and 
for  what  you  have  accomplished  for  yourself 
and  unnumbered  thousands.  But  words 
alone,  however  well  chosen,  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  world, 
the  respect  we  all  hold  for  you,  for  your 
unparalled  fortitude,  sublime  patience  and 
steadfast  perseverance  in  successfully  over- 
coming a  seemingly  insurmountable  handi- 
cap, sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  the  hearts 
of  undaunted  heroes  to  quail  within  them. 
A  double  handicap  in  fact,  which  would 
baffle  all  of  us  to  the  point  of  utter  despera- 
tion and  abject  failure  were  we  confronted 
with  it  individually  as  something  to  be  dealt 
with. 

The  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  for  ages  to 
come,  Dr.  Keller,  will  ever  continue  to  bene- 
fit by  your  outstanding  example  of  courage 
and  resourcefulness. 

To   quote   in   part   the   words   of   another 


great  emancipator,  our  revered  Lincoln,  Dr. 
Keller,  "the  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,"  but  the  world, 
the  blind,  the  deaf-blind  and  all  who  are 
engaged  in  their  welfare,  without  respect  to 
race,  color  or  creed,  can  never  forget  what 
you  have  done  here — your  outstanding 
achievements  and  distinguished  philanthropy 
towards  the  emancipation  of  the  blind  and 
the  lonely  deaf-blind  of  the  whole  world. 

Deeply  do  I  appreciate  the  honor  here 
afforded  me  to  present  this  Scroll  to  you, 
Dr.  Keller,  and  for  the  privilege  as  well,  of 
placing  my  signature  on  it,  as  a  member  of 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Committee,  together 
with  the  signatures  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Peter  J.  Salmon,  Francis  B.  lerardi. 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  and  Alfred  Allen. 

So  please  accept  this  Scroll,  dear  Helen 
Keller,  with  our  deep  love,  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations and  sincere  wishes  for  your  fu- 
ture success,  happiness  and  well-being. 

With  this  engrossed  Scroll,  we  are  also 
presenting  a  facsimile  embossed  in  Braille 
on  parchment  so  that  you  may  always  have 
it  under  your  finger  tips  both  literally  and 
figuratively.  Thus  we  honor  you,  Dr.  Keller, 
as  I  place  this  Scroll  in  your  hands. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  MEDAL 

*  PETER  J.  SALMON 

Chairman,  Shotvv^ell  Memorial  Award  Committee,  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Tonight  we  are  making  history  and  the 
full  impact  of  this  occasion  perhaps  will  not 
be  felt  until  it  is  looked  at  in  retrospect  in 
the  years  to  come.  We  Americans  like  to 
recognize  achievement  in  our  fellow  man  and 
perhaps  no  other  nation  carries  this  to  the 
extent  we  do.  First  there  is  the  politician 
who  recognizes  a  "good  American" — himself. 
He  does  a  very  fine  job  acknowledging  the 
achievement  of  the  man  of  his  choice. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  gentleman  who  recog- 
nizes another.  His  recognition  is  based  on  a 
slight  monetary  consideration.  He  is  the 
genial  public  relations  man  who  stays  in  the 
background  and  advances  the  cause  of  his 
"choice".  Seriously,  there  is  the  third  type  of 
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person.  He  is  the  man  who  has  earned  the 
love  and  affection  of  his  fellow  man  not  only 
because  of  his  achievement  but  because  of 
his  outstanding  deeds.  Such  a  person  is 
Colonel  Baker,  a  former  President  of  this 
Association,  who  was  recognized  less  than 
two  weeks  ago  by  receiving  the  Migel  Award 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
presented  to  him  by  none  less  a  person  than 
our  guest  of  honor  of  this  evening,  Helen 
Keller. 

It  is  our  avowed  purpose  tonight  to  rec- 
ognize Dr.  Helen  Keller  herself,  and  yet  in 
so  doing  we  not  only  honor  her  achieve- 
ments but  we  do  great  honor  to  ourselves. 
Her  mere  presence  amongst  us  is  in  itself  a 
distinct    honor,    and   one    which    we    always 
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clierish  and  look  back  on  with  great  senti- 
ment and  love.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
even  try  to  enumerate  the  many  and  varied 
achievements  in  the  life  of  Helen  Keller. 
Her  life  has  been  an  open  book  which  has 
been  read  and  re-read  with  profit  by  mil- 
lions of  those  who  have  looked  to  her  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  a  life  devoted  to  the  blind 
and  the  deaf-blind  for  whom  she  has  trav- 
elled the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Asia,  and,  just  recently.  South 
Africa.  Probably  better  than  any  words  of 
mine  are  the  more  than  550  telegrams  and 
letters  of  felicitation  and  congratulation 
which  have  been  received  and  the  additional 
messages  that  are  still  pouring  in.  These  are 
not  ordinary  messages.  They  are  loving  ex- 
pressions of  individuals,  agencies  for  the 
blind,  Congressmen,  Mayors,  Governors, 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Vice-President 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  said: — 

"I  am  mindful  of  the  great  contributions 
made  by  your  colleague  in  the  work,  Dr. 
Helen  Keller,  and  that  she  is  being  honored 
at  your  convention  by  being  presented  with 
the  Shotwell  Award  for  meritorious  service 
to  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  in  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  Please  extend  to  Dr. 
Keller  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the 
occasion." 

Then  there  was  a  beautiful  letter  from  a 
longtime  friend  and  person  who  has  meant  a 
great  deal  in  the  life  of  Helen  Keller  be- 
cause of  his  never  failing  support,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation   for   the   Blind: — 

"It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  decision  to 
honor  you  with  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  for  meritorious  seiA'ice  to  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind,  not  alone  of  the  United 
States,  but  indeed,  of  the  entire  world. 

Having  known  you  for  many,  many  years, 
and  having  observed  your  tremendous  labors, 
— the  boundless  energy  you  have  exerted — 
and  the  splendid  spirit  you  have  shown  in 
securing  every  possible  advantage  and  bene- 
fit for  our  handicapped  friends — it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  no  one  in  the  world  is  more 


deserving  of  this  tribute  than  your  good  self. 
Nor  do  I  feel  that  any  recognition  or 
honor  within  the  power  of  anyone  to  bestow, 
could  adequately  convey  the  gratitude  due 
you  for  all  the  good  you  have  accomplished 
in  uplifting  the  morale  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  needy  and  oppressed  through- 
out the  world." 

A  touching  message  was  received  from  the 
elder  statesman,  the  beloved  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  which  we  quote  only  in  part: — 

"By  her  courage,  gentleness,  determination 
and  example,  she  has  earned  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  annals  of  humanity." 

Also  from  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  from  whom  we  quote 
briefly: — 

"As  one  who  has  read  for  many  years  of 
your  unselfish  work  and  has  admired  your 
many  successful  accomplishments,  I  am 
proud  to  extend  to  you  my  best  wishes  and 
sincerest  felicitations." 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  added  her  words  of 
warm  congratulations: — 

"I  am  delighted  that  Dr.  Helen  Keller  has 
been  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award.  I  have  long  had  a 
great  admiration  for  her." 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  writes: 

"Your  service  to  the  blind  of  the  whole 
world  and  especially  on  behalf  of  the  deaf- 
blind  have  been  the  inspiration  of  workers 
for  the  blind  through  the  years.  As  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  I  send  you  sincere  greetings." 
A  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
recalled  the  great  help  given  to  the  work- 
shop movement  by  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act,  and  also  the  important 
part  played  by  Miss  Keller  in  her  contact 
with  Speaker  Blankhead  who  had  infinite 
trust  in  the  sincerity  and  judgment  of  Miss 
Keller.  The  results  from  the  passage  of  this 
Act  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  The  message  of  National  Industries 
was  signed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  General 
Manager. 

There  was  a  very  fine  message  from  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Alben 
W.  Barkley.  In  part  he  says: — 
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"The  name  of  Helen  Keller  is  synonymous 
with  courage.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
fathom  the  great  service  you  have  rendered 
to  your  fellow  man.  Your  whole  life  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  you  have 
won  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  every  country  in  the 
world." 

It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  determine 
which  telegrams  and  letters  to  read  and  which 
not  to  read  because  of  the  limitations  of  time. 
Many  other  messages  equally  as  touching 
and  gracious  as  those  presented,  and  some 
of  even  a  more  personal  nature,  have  been 
received,  and  I  feel  I  am  neglecting  many 
people  by  not  being  able  to  present  their 
messages,  but  it  would  take  many  hours  to 
do  so.  A  most  outstanding  message  comes 
from  one  who  is  greatly  beloved  by  all 
workers  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 


Executive  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind.  "I  feel  that  this 
message  represents  Helen  Keller  as  we  know 
her",  viz: — 

"Good  and  faithful  genius  of  the  Jericho 
Road,  who  has  never  permitted  the  impulse 
in  your  soul  to  serve  humanity  to  descend 
to  mere  routine — we  hail  you  as  a  valiant 
soldier  in  all  that  enriches  and  ennobles 
human  life.  Down  in  the  soul,  where  the  real 
man  lives,  you  have  loved  your  neighbors; 
and  you  have  shown  us  that  you  are  capable 
of  being  loved. 

We  have  heard  you  say  that  you  are 
'young  within',  and  we  know  that  you  have 
forged  a  place  for  happiness  in  the  in- 
destructible spirit.  Thank  you  for  unpacking 
your  singing  heart  in  our  presence,  and 
placing  before  us  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness." 
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Mr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Dr.  Cummings, 
Mr.  lerardi,  Mr.  Barnett,  and  friends.  On 
this  occasion  I  experience  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  yon  again,  you  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  We  have  not  met  often  but  I  am  glad 
to  see  your  work  growing  and  reaching  into 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  shadowed  lives. 
With  this  thought  throbbing  warm  in  my 
heart  I  thank  you  for  conferring  the  Annual 
Shotwell  Award  upon  me. 

With  wonder  and  with  deep  emotion  I 
have  learned  how  my  friends  and  many 
people  whom  I  have  not  seen  have  sent  me 
warmest  congratulations,  beautiful  letters 
and  messages  of  encouragement  in  the  work 
upon  which  my  life  has  centered.  I  have 
done  only  what  my  affection  for  the  sightless 
demands  of  me  but  if  you  think  that  the 
Award  is  at  all  deserved  I  am  truly  proud. 

Not  only  am  I  touched  by  this  token  of 
your  friendly  appreciation — I  am  animated 
by   loveable  memories  of  Ambrose   Shotwell 
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whom  I  met  and  from  whose  personal  re- 
membrance I  derive  fresh  inspiration  for 
my  own  endeavors.  I  like  to  think  that  his 
dream  of  a  better  world  for  the  sightless 
is  being  fused  with  new  life,  and  taking  con- 
crete shape  now  and  here  by  what  happened 
some  years  ago  through  your  Convention, 
when  the  blind  people  expressed  a  desire 
for  a  national  agency,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  born.  But 
you  did  not  stop  there — vigorously  you  have 
pulled  your  plow  into  hard  soil  in  an  effort 
to  unify  the  capable  blind  of  America  and 
raise  their  standard  of  execution.  As  critics 
among  you  have  said,  we  need  larger  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  without  sight  who 
are  well  drilled  in  the  profession  and  able 
to  lead  the  other  blind  into  accomplish- 
ments. Through  programs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, you  have  made  our  movement  part  of 
social  statesmanship  occasioned  by  the  wish 
to  put  into  practice  democratic  ideas  and 
high  concepts  of  human  welfare.  Only  we 
who   cannot   see   can   grasp    the   deep   black 
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realities   of   blindness   and    fight  successfully  sibility    for    the    less    able    ones    will    the 

the   almost   universal   belief   that    the   world  seeing  be  aroused  to  the  understanding  and 

must  be  ruled  altogether  by  the  seeing.  Only  expression    that    shall    bind    us    together    in 

if   the  qualified  blind  assume  more  respon-  mutual  rehabilitation.  Again  I  thank  you. 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 


ALFRED  ALLEN 
Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion V  of  your  By-Laws,  your  Board  of 
Directors,  serving  as  your  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, places  in  nomination  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  slate  to  serve  as 
your  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  until 

1953: 

President,  Roy  Kumpe,  Managing  Direc- 
tor, Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

First  Vice-President,  Captain  M.  C.  Robin- 
son, National  Director  for  Western  Canada, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Second  Vice-President,  Everett  R.  Steece, 
Administrative  Assistant,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Secretary-General,  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant 
Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Treasurer,     Lemont     Hackett,     Supervisor, 


Home  Service  Department,  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Board  of  Directors, 

(Nominating  Committee) 

Alfred  Allen, 

Secre  tary-  General 

Following  the  report,  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  was 
elected  unanimously,  to  serve  as  President 
until  1953;  Capt.  M.  C.  Robinson  (122  votes) 
was  elected  First  Vice-President  over  Mr. 
Aubra  Hurt  (59  votes)  who  was  nominated 
from  the  floor;  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk  (132 
votes),  nominated  from  the  floor,  was  elected 
over  Mr.  Everett  R.  Steece  (45  votes)  as 
Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  Alfred  Allen  was 
re-elected  unanimously,  as  Secretary-General, 
and  Mr.  Lemont  Hackett  (100  votes)  was  re- 
elected over  Miss  Julia  Lawson  (79  votes), 
nominated  from  the  floor,  to  serve  as  Treas- 
urer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  AAWB 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  presenting  this  report  of  its  stewardship 
of  your  afi^airs  since  we  last  met  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  year  ago,  your  Board  of  Direc- 


tors wishes  to  express  its  pleasure  and  thanks 
to  those  of  you  who  are  met  together  for  this 
twenty-fifth  convention. 
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Soon  after  adjournment  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  convention,  your  President  appointed 
the  necessary  Committees  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  the  Board  at 
this  time  wishes  to  express  publicly  its 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Mu- 
sic, and  the  Membership  Committee,  all  of 
whom  have  worked  hard  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
members  of  the  Shotwell  Awards  Committee, 
whose  responsibility  it  was  to  select  the 
recipient  of  this  year's  award.  The  Board 
wishes  also  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
served  as  members  of  the  various  committees 
concerned  with  this  year's  convention  ar- 
rangements; and  it  further  wishes  to  thank 
the  48  State  Chairmen  who  have  assisted  the 
Membership  Committee  in  working  so  hard 
to  build  up  the  membership.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  as  of 
today  membership  for  the  year  1951  stands 
at  724  compared  with  708  in  1950.  This  is 
the  sixth  successive  year  during  which  total 
membership  has  increased.  Individual  honors 
for  new  members  go  to  Florida  (for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  three  years)  with  36.  Arkansas, 
with  13,  places  second  this  year,  while  Can- 
ada, third  last  year,  ties  with  New  York  for 
third  place,  each  with  10  new  members.  There 
are    165    new   members    for    1951,    which    is 


fewer  than  for  1950  but  there  are  559  re- 
newals, which  marks  an  all-time  high.  A 
detailed  breakdown  is  attached. 

Members  of  long-standing  and  doubtless 
some  of  the  newer  members  will  know  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  was  instrumental  in  bringing  into 
being  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  be  able  to  report  today  that  at  its 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
upon  the  urging  of  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
its  Executive  Director,  the  Foundation  voted 
to  elect  to  its  Board  of  Trustees  the  Presi- 
dents of  both  the  A.A.W.B.  and  the  A.A.I.B. 
This  is  a  signal  honor  for  the  A.A.W.B. 
bringing  as  it  does  this  closer  liaison  between 
the  largest  professional  organization  for  the 
blind  and  the  largest  service  agency  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your 

loyal    support    during    the    past    year,    and 

pledges  its  continued  efforts  in  your  behalf. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Alfred  Allen, 

Secretary-General 

(Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Wartenburg,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 


REPORT  ON  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

♦JOSEPH  JABLONSKI,  Chairman 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


Let  us  pause  in  our  deliberations  at  this, 
the  25th  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  reflect 
upon  the  past  which  has  been  brought  so 
forcefully  to  our  attention  by  the  passing 
of  several  members  within  our  organization, 
and  those  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  educational,  economic,  and 
social  areas  of  our  work.  Their  faith  and 
devotion  to  our  cause  will  long  stand  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  those  in  need.  Let  us  also 
remember  all  those  who  by  their  vision  and 
faith  have  helped  to  make  this  organization 
a  living  example  of  their  faith  in  the  future. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  been  left 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


with  such  a  wealth  of  constructive  thought 
and  achievement  as  may  be  found  in  the 
"proceedings"  of  other  conventions.  Let  us  in 
these  troubled  times  review  the  life  work  of 
our  deceased  members  and  renew  our  efforts 
to  the  end  that  we  too  may  add  to  this 
wealth  of  achievement. 

Among  those  who  have  passed  on  since  we 
last  met  are: 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bingham 

Miss  Fleda  Chamberlain 

Mr.  John  B.  Curtis 

Mr.  O.  E.  Day 

Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson 

Mr.  Franklin  F.  Hopper 
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Miss  Madeleine  S.  Loomis 
Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead 
Mrs.  Nelson  McCormick 
Mr.  Spencer  Phillips 
Mrs.  Louise  B.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Grace  Ennever 
Miss  Mary  Melvin 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Schaeffer 
Mr.  B.  H.  Rice 
Miss  Jane  Waska 

On  January  11,  1951,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Newton,  Mass. 
Throughout  his  long  career  in  work  for  the 
blind,  Mr.  Bryan  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  the  problems  of  embossing  books  in 
Braille.  He  produced  the  first  interpoint 
Braille  embossed  volume  in  1897,  and  led 
in  the  development  of  the  power-driven 
Stereotype  machine. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bingham  passed  away  in 
October,  1950.  Mr.  Bingham  served  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Georgia  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
community.  He  did  much  to  improve  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  blind 
of  his  state.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  the  Lighthouse  at  Atlanta  but  to  all 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 

Miss  Fleda  Chamberlain  passed  away  on 
December  28,  1950.  Miss  Chamberlain  will 
be  missed  not  only  by  teachers  and  former 
pupils  at  Perkins  Institution  but  by  her 
many  friends  throughout  the  United  States. 
She  will  be  remembered  as  a  person  who 
was  able  to  spread  hope  and  good  cheer 
wherever  she  went. 

On  February  17,  1951,  Mr.  John  B.  Curtis 
passed  away  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Curtis  attended 
both  the  Illinois  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Public  High  School  of  Chicago. 
After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  he  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  He  believed  that 
blind  children  should  attend  public  schools 
within  their  community,  and  to  this  end, 
Mr.  Curtis  pioneered  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  Braille  classes  and  later  Sight  Saving 
classes  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Day  passed  away  in  May,  1951, 
in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Undaunted  by 
the  loss  of  vision  while  building  up  a  career 
as   an   engineer,   he   determined   to   put   his 


knowledge  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind.  As  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  he  was  able  to  stream- 
line the  activities  of  this  organization  to  the 
point  where  all  could  benefit  by  the  help 
given  to  the  needy  blind. 

Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson  passed  away  on 
September  11,  1950.  As  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  he  did 
much  to  further  the  cause  of  the  deaf-blind 
by  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Fund  which  is  doing  so  much  good 
for  this  group  throughout  the  United  States. 

On  November  29,  1950,  Mr.  Franklin  F. 
Hopper  passed  away  after  devoting  much  of 
his  busy  life  to  the  interests  of  others.  He 
served  as  a  Trustee,  and  for  a  time  as  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  As  head  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Mr.  Hopper  was  truly  interested  in 
the  problems  concerned  with  reading  matter 
for  the  blind. 

Miss  Madeleine  S.  Loomis  passed  away  on 
August  16,  1950.  Miss  Loomis  will  long  be 
remembered  by  Home  Teachers  and  all  those 
others  using  her  many  books  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Braille.  During  her  long  career  she 
published  ten  books  on  this  subject  and  by 
so  doing  helped  to  standardize  the  teaching 
of  Braille  throughout  the  United  States. 

On  October  17,  1950,  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead 
passed  away  after  an  active  career  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  two  states.  She  served  as 
Home  Teacher  with  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  For  a  time  she  was  also  associated  with 
the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  for  blind  babies. 
Miss  Mead  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  were  privileged  to  know  her  as  a 
Home  Teacher  and  as  a  friend. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  away 
on  January  10,  1951,  of  Mrs.  Nelson  W. 
McCormick,  Director  of  the  Detroit  League 
for  the  Handicapped.  Mrs.  McCormick  was 
sincerely  interested  in  all  handicapped  per- 
sons and  was  thus  able  to  understand  the 
problems  of  each  group  and  in  so  doing  was 
able  to  integrate  her  many  services  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Spencer  Phillips  passed  away  in  Octo- 
ber, 1950.  Mr.  Phillips  served  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
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Blind,  and  continued  this  interest  after  leav- 
ing the  School.  He  will  be  missed  by  those 
former  pupils  and  teachers  who  worked  with 
him  at  the  school. 

On  December  1,  1950,  Mrs.  Louise  B. 
Roberts  passed  away  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Roberts  served  as  head  of  the  Library 
for  the  Blind  within  the  Cleveland  public 
Library  since  1934.  During  this  time  she 
made  many  friends  by  her  prompt  and 
efficient  service. 

Mrs.  Grace  Ennever,  Head  Home  Teacher 
at  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  passed 
away  March  18th,  1951.  The  problems  of  the 
deaf-blind  were  her  special  interest.  She  will 
be  missed  by  her  colleagues  and  a  host  of 
pupils  and  friends. 

Miss  Mary  Melvin,  Home  Teacher  for 
many  years  in  the  State  of  Washington 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  Walla  Walla 
on  May  31st,  1951.  Her  sudden  death  cut 
short  an  active  career  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Schaeffer  passed  away  in 
December,  1950.  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  an  Elec- 
tronics Engineer  at   the  Braille  Institute   of 


America  and  in  this  capacity  conducted  ex- 
haustive research  and  experimentation  in 
the  area  of  foot- travel  in  safety  by  means  of 
Radar  principles. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Rice  passed  away  on  May  25th, 
1951.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
employed  as  Vocational  Counsellor  Services 
for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  profit  by  his  help  and 
counsel. 

Miss  Jane  Waska  passed  away  in  May, 
1951.  She  had  been  employed  by  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  as  teacher  of  Braille 
short  hand.  Miss  Waska  was  an  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  person  hav- 
ing a  number  of  physical  handicaps. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HuLEN  C.  Walker 

Miss  Marjorie  Bennett 

Joseph  Jablgnaki,  Chairman. 
(Following  the  reading  of  the  Report,  the 
Convention  stood   for  one  minute  in   silent 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleagues.) 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

EVERETT  R.  STEECE,  Chairman 
Supervisor,  Division  of  Social  Administration,  State  Services  for  Blind,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

Your  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Frank  A.  Wrench  and 
Everett  R.  Steece,  was  appointed  by  your  president  for  this  Convention.  In  accordance  with 
instructions  received,  we  have  examined  the  record  of  Income  and  Expenditures,  General  Fund 
(as  prepared  by  your  Treasurer,  Mr.  Lemont  Hackett).  The  balance  in  the  bank,  as  of  June  30, 
1951  has  been  reconciled  with  a  statement  submitted  by  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  we  wish  to  report  as  follows: 

REPORT  FOR  PERIOD 

July  1,  1950  through  June  30,  1951 

GENERAL  FUND 

Cash  balance  in  bank  July  1,  1950 $2489.01 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds,  Series  G  (20) 2000.00 

INCOME 

Membership  Dues  1950   $  400.00 

1951    327500 

1952    10.00 

$3685-00 

Visitors  Registration — 1950   79-oo 

Sale  of  Proceedings 1 1 2.00 

Advertising  in  1950  Proceedings 190.00 

Home  Teacher  Certification  Fees 8.00 

Interest  on  Bonds,  Series  G 50.00 

Refund  from  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  18.30 

Total  Income 4142.30 

Total  Cash  Resources  &  Bonds 8631.31 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Secretary  General  Salary  (12  mo.) $  600.00 

Convention  Expense  1950 $    43.40 

1951    57-8o 

101.20 

Stationery  &  Printing   142.19 

Honorariums    50.00 

AAWB  Proceedings  (1950)  1797.36 

Corporate  Membership  50.00 

Postage    153.05 

Total  Disbursements   2893.80 

Balance  on  Hand  June  30,  1951  5737-51 

Cash  Balance  in  Bank  June  30,  1951  3737-51 

U.  S.  Series  "G"  Bonds  (No.)  2000.00 

Total    Resources    $5737-5i 
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SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND 

October  1,  1949  to  June  16,  1951 

As  instructed,  your  Auditing  Committee  has  also  examined  expense  vouchers  and  Bank 
Book  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund 
Trusteeship,  and  wishes  to  submit  the  following  report: 

INCOME 

Balance  on  July  1,  1949  $2576.29 

Receipts — October  Dividend  (1949)  $     25.76 

April       Dividend  (1950) 26.02 

October  Dividend  (1950)   26.28 

April       Dividend  (1951) 29.86 

Total  Income  (1949-1951)  10792 

Total   Resources   2684.2 1 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Purchase  of  Shotwell  Medal  (1951)  I     80.00 

Testimonial  Scroll  (1951)  62.20 

Total  Cash  Disbursements  142.20 


Balance  on  Hand  June  16,  1951   $2542.01 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Everett  R.  Steece,  Chairman 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse 
Frank  A.  Wrench 

(Mr.  Stanley  Wartenburg  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  coupled  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Auditing  Committee  and  to  Mr.  Lemont  Hackett,  Treasurer,  and  with  thanks  also  to 
the  several  agencies  and  members  who  have  assumed  certain  expenses  involved  in  carrying  on 
Committee  and  other  Association  work.  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  PETER  J.  SALMON,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Since  the  American  Association  of  Workers  Committee,   and   to   the  members  of  the  As- 

for  the  Blind  meeting  in  convention  at  Salt  sociation   and   friends  who   have  helped   the 

Lake  City  in  1950  there  has  been  very  little  Committee  in  the  year  in  planning  for  the 

legislation  passed  by  Congress.  There  is  much  welfare  and  interest  of  the  blind  citizens  of 

legislation  in   committee  on   which  we  shall  the  United  States.   Your  Committee  believes 

report  later  and  there  have  been  two  measures  that  this  first  year  of  the  second  half  of  the 

in   particular  on   which   we   shall   report   in  twentieth    century   requires    of    us   who    are 

detail.  Your   Committee   would    first   like   to  charged  with  planning  for  the  future  that  we 

extend  its  sincerest  appreciation  and  thanks  take  stock  reviewing  the  achievements  of  the 

to  Mr.  Barnett  of  the  American  Foundation  past  half  century  and  planning  for  the  half 

for  the  Blind,  to  Mr.  Allen  of  that  organi-  century  to  come.  Your  Legislative  Committee 

zation   who   has   worked   untiringly    for    the  has  felt  that  it  too  must  do  some  restating 

^T^^r      ~    ^jjj-         J  both  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  the 
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objectives  of  the  future.  With  this  in  mind  it 
has  prepared  an  Addendum  with  this  Report 
which  it  hopes  will  receive  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention. 

1.  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Convention  your  Committee  reported  on  the 
work  that  had  been  done  preliminary  to  the 
passage  of  the  now  famous  HR6000,  the 
omnibus  amendment  which  carried  the  two 
special  provisions  of  primary  interest  to  the 
blind  and  to  us  who  work  for  the  blind.  The 
first  of  these  two  amendments  was  concerned 
with  liberalizing  old  age  and  survivors  in- 
surance provisions  of  the  Act,  and  broadened 
these  to  include  voluntary  coverage  of  most 
of  the  workers  in  our  field  employed  by  non- 
profit agencies.  As  you  know,  this  amendment 
was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  and 
most  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  immediately  applied  for  cov- 
erage. We  still  regret  that  the  provision  which 
we  sought  setting  up  special  disability  in- 
surance coverage  was  never  reinstated  in  the 
Act  and  in  fact  had  the  opposition  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  economy-minded  Con- 
gress. The  second  amendment  exempting  the 
first  $50  of  earned  income  in  considering 
grants  in  aid  to  the  blind  also  passed  Con- 
gress and  was  signed  by  the  President.  We 
feel  very  proud  that  this  amendment  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land  and  we  feel  too  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  is  directly  responsible  for  its  passage. 
This  measure  has  been  implemented  in  many 
of  the  States  by  enabling  legislation  and  at 
the  writing  of  this  report  fourteen  (14)  States 
have  already  passed  legislation  either  making 
the  $50  exemption  immediately  effective  or 
setting  it  up  so  that  it  would  become  effective 
on  the  ijpandatory  date  of  July  1,  1952. 

2.  Work  Opportunities  for  the  Blind  Bills. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  two  mandated 
Bills  which  this  Convention  directed  your 
Committee  to  pursue  (Joint  Resolution  63 
creating  a  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Ives-Kcogh  Bill  written  by  your 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  cate- 
gorical aid  for  the  blind  program  in  the 
United  States)  saw  no  Congressional  action 
last  year.  The  Joint  Resolution  has  not  been 


reintroduced  this  year  but  the  Keogh  measure 
has  and  now  appears  as  HR103,  but  has  still 
not  been  acted  upon.  It  seems  very  unlikely 
that  either  of  these  measures  will  receive  any 
consideration  this  year. 

3.  The  Douglas  Bill  S1202. 

This  Bill  which  supersedes  the  one  pre- 
sented by  Douglas  at  the  close  of  last  year's 
session  of  Congress,  S4051,  is  a  very  broad 
measure  expanding  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  enormously.  While  it  was  in 
preparation  at  the  time  of  our  last  conven- 
tion, it  had  not  been  released  for  study,  and 
became  a  matter  of  much  discussion  and  de- 
bate late  in  the  summer  of  1950.  Your  Com- 
mittee was  privileged  to  present  its  views  on 
this  measure  and  simultaneously  presented  its 
own  measure  later  to  be  known  as  the  Keogh 
Bill  in  an  effort  to  counteract  the  trend  away 
from  our  categorical  program  of  aid  to  the 
blind.  This  measure  has  much  support  in 
Congress,  and,  while  it  seems  unlikely  that 
it  will  have  any  preference  in  action  in  Con- 
gress, it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  brought 
out  of  committee  suddenly.  Your  Committee 
will  continue  to  watch  this  matter  and  try 
to  protect  the  services  now  available  to  the 
blind  insofar  as  it  is  possible  under  this  new 
legislation. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

Your  Committee  has  been  active  on  a  num- 
ber of  additional  measures.  We  assisted  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Price  Stabilization  Order 
which,  as  you  know,  exempts  blind-made 
products  from  price  ceilings  and  we  are  glad 
to  report  that  Wage  Stabilization  Order  No. 
10  later  issued  also  exempts  non-profit  philan- 
thropies from  wage  ceilings  affecting  all  other 
activities. 

OVR  Appropriation  Measure. 

Your  Committee  was  active  in  an  effort  to 
secure  an  appropriation  of  $23,000,000  for  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  against 
$20,475,000  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Action  in  the  Senate  has  just  been 
completed  as  we  write  this  Report  and  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  to  $21,500,000,  we 
regret  that  it  did  not  reach  the  figure  we 
had  hoped.   There    is   still   some   chance  for 
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compromising  this  in  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Dirksen  Bill  Siopp — Brownson  Bill  HR2'j^8. 

Your  Committee  sent  a  strong  letter  of  op- 
position to  these  Bills  which  were  planned  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  local  public  as- 
sistance offices  concerning  the  confidentiality 
of  information  relating  to  the  recipients  of 
public  assistance.  We  felt  that  American  citi- 
zens should  not  be  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  the  publication  of  their  destitution. 

O'Toole  Bill  HR255. 

Your  Committee  was  again  active  to  be 
sure  that  the  Library  of  Congress  appropria- 
tion relating  to  books  for  the  blind  received 
proper  attention.  The  O'Toole  Bill  again 
calls  for  a  substantial  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  and  omits  the  use  of  the  word 
"adult"  in  describing  the  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  and  use  talking  books. 
While  your  Committee  did  not  ask  Mr. 
O'Toole  to  omit  this  word  it  finds  itself  in 
complete  agreement  with  him  regarding  its 
omission. 

Boggs  Bill  HRJ0J9,  Priest  Bill  HR4212,  Wil- 
liams Bill  Si^^y,  Lehman  Bill,  and  Elliott 
Bill. 

These  Bills  would  set  up  a  special  tempo- 
rary advisory  committee  to  survey  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000.  This  committee  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  President.  This 
measure  was  subsequently  discussed  with  Mr. 
Barnett  and  Mr.  Walker  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
Mr.  Barnett  that  this  measure  affords  the 
opportunity  of  research  and  study  at  federal 
expense  which  neither  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  nor  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  could  afford 
and  might  in  effect  help  us  to  establish  some 
true  objectives  for  the  Legislative  Committee 
and  for  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  itself  in  that  it  will  determine 
what  the  real  needs  of  the  blind  of  the 
country  are.  The  Legislative  Committee  rec- 
ommends favorable  action  on  this  Bill. 

Boggs  Bill  HRj^oS — Bennett  Bill  HR42J2. 
These  Bills  create  a  new  exemption  under 


the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Act  for  de- 
pendents who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  or 
are  blind.  You  will  recall  at  the  last  conven- 
tion your  Committee  reported  that  it  had 
approved  this  measure.  It  still  feels  that  it 
cannot  be  in  opposition  to  it  and  will  sup- 
port it  if  hearings  are  called  on  the  measure. 
In  closing  may  your  Chairman  add  a  special 
word  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Hulen 
Walker,  Legislative  Consultant  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  office  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
work  for  the  Committee  has  been  invaluable 
and  has  made  the  task  which  your  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  bore  a  much 
easier  one.  We  feel  that  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  is  to  be  congratulated 
both  for  the  establishment  of  the  Washing- 
ton representative  and  its  selection  of  Mr. 
Hulen  Walker  for  this  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Alfred  Allen 
LoN  Alsup 
R.  E.  Barrett 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings 
Joseph  Billy  Delbridge 
Francis  B.  Ierardi 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 
Roy  Kumpe 
William  Ratchford 
Byron  M.  Smith 
Hulen  Walker 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman. 

Addendum 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  The  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has 
in  the  past  acted  for  the  Association  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  federal  legislation.  From  time 
to  time  the  convention  assembled  has  given 
mandates  to  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  desires  of  the  membership  concerning 
specific  legislation.  The  Committee  has  co- 
operated with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  including,  of  course,  the 
members  of  Congress,  in  an  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  legislative  objectives  as  they  under- 
stood them  for  the  AAWB.  The  Committee, 
of   course,   makes   no   extravagant   claims   of 
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having  been  responsible  for  the  enactment  of 
all  federal  legislation  relating  to  the  blind, 
but  the  Committee  and  the  AAWB  have 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  major  legislation  that  has  been  en- 
acted during  the  past  fifty  (50)  years.  Those 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  includ- 
ing your  Committee,  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  beneficial  legislation  for 
the  blind  so  that  today  we  can  point  out  an 
impressive  group  of  laws  on  behalf  of  the 
blind. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  outstand- 
ing success,  aside  from  the  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  legislators  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible for  the  blind,  is  the  fact  that  over  the 
years  we  have  developed  a  definition  of 
"blindness"  which  has  made  it  possible  to 
isolate  the  problem  and  to  indicate  with 
fair  approximation  the  numbers  who  are  to 
be  benefited  at  any  given  time.  The  scope  of 
legislation  has  been  quite  broad  and  a  quick 
glance  at  some  of  the  major  federal  laws 
shows  that  we  have  coverage  in  the  following 
areas,  viz: — (For  convenience  these  have  been 
set  up  in  chronological  order  with  just  a 
brief  statement  regarding  each  for  coverage 
or  memory.) 

1.  The  American  Printing  House  Act  of 
March  3,  1879,  an  Act  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  through  the  brailling  of 
books  (U.S.C.  Title  20,  Code  101,  Chapter  186, 
Sec.  10s,  20th  Statute  468;  amended  June  25, 
1906,  Chapter  2536-34,  Statute  460;  amended 
August  14,  1919,  Chapter  76-44,  Statute  1060; 
and  again  amended  August  23,  1937,  Chapter 
736,  Statute  744).  There  was  earlier  legisla- 
tion on  the  same  subject  in  the  1860s  which 
was  later  repealed. 

2.  Transportation  Act  of  February  26,  1927, 
an  Act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
permitting  common  carriers  to  allow  a  blind 
person  and  guide  to  travel  on  railroads  and 
busses  at  one  fare  (Pul:)lic  Law  No.  655 — 69th 
Congress — S.2615;  amended  July  5,  1937  to 
permit  guide  dogs  to  accompany  a  blind  per- 
son on  such  travel  (Public  Law  No.  184 — 
75th  Congress,  Chapter  432 — 1st  Session — 
H.R.6049,  Act  50,  Statute  475  both  included 
in  Title  479  of  the  U.S.Code— Section  22). 

3.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  import  special  books  and  equipment 


for  use  in  the  printing  of  books  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind  free  of  duty. 

4.  Vending  Stands  in  Federal  Buildings — 
June  20,  1936.  This  law  was  preceded  in  1933 
by  an  E.xecutive  Order  permitting  blind  per- 
sons to  operate  vending  stands  in  federal 
buildings  and  later  formalized  into  this  pres- 
ent Public  Law  No.  732  (74th  Congress — H.R. 
4688 — 49  Statute  1559;  20  U.S.Code  1946  Ed., 
Ch.  6-A).  It  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant steps  forward  in  special  legislation 
for  the  blind  for  literally  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  have  since  been  gainfully  employed 
as  operators  of  vending  stands  in  federal 
buildings. 

5.  The  Social  Security  Act — "Title  10 — Aid 
to  the  Needy  Blind".  It  is  almost  redundant 
to  say  more  here  about  this  Act  in  view  of  its 
importance  to  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Public  assistance  first  made  its  appearance  in 
1935.  The  most  recent  amendment  in  1950 
exempted  the  first  .I50  of  earned  income  be- 
fore reductions  in  grants  of  aid  to  the  blind 
(Public  Law  No.  734 — 81st  Congress). 

6.  The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  June  25,  1938 
is  an  Act  creating  a  Committee  on  purchases 
of  blind-made  products  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  has  been  of  greatest  importance  to 
the  special  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  (Public  Law  No.  739,  75th  Con- 
gress, Chapter  697,  3rd  Session — S.2819 — 52 
Statute  1196;  U.S.Code  Title  41,  Section  46- 
48).  It  makes  mandatory  the  purchase  of 
blind-made  products  by  federal  departments 
and  bureaus.  It  has  been  followed  by  many 
State  use  Acts  in  the  several  States  setting  up 
identical  or  similar  provisions  on  a  State 
level.  It  also  calls  for  the  designation  of  a 
special  agency  to  handle  the  allocation  of 
orders  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

7.  Postal  Lau's.  (Public  Law  No.  523,  75th 
Congress,  Chapter  227,  3rd  Session — H.R.9601 
— 33  Statute  313  (37.551)'  48  Statute  668,  48 
Statute  678,  U.S.Code  331.)  This  Act,  while 
passed  liy  the  75th  Congress,  is  an  amendment 
of  earlier  Acts  dating  back  as  far  as  1898,  and 
as  amended  again  and  again  and  as  recently 
as  1950,  always  liberalizing  the  mailing  privi- 
leges for  the  blind.  A  full  report  on  these 
laws  may  be  found  in  the  March  1950  issue 
of  the  AFB  Bulletin. 
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8.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  July 
1943.  (Public  Law  No.  113,  78th  Congress, 
Chapter  190 — 1st  Session — H.R.2536  57  Stat- 
ute 374,  U.S.Code,  1946  Ed.,  Ch.  4.)  This  Act 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1920.  Chronologically  it  belongs  in  1943 
in  terms  of  work  for  the  blind  for  it  was 
only  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  No.  113 
that  special  provisions  for  the  blind  were 
spelled  out.  State  legislators  have  passed  En- 
abling Acts  in  most  of  the  States  to  imple- 
ment Public  Law  No.  113  and  the  V.R.S.  has 
become  one  of  the  great  symbols  in  our  work. 
No  other  Act  has  had  a  greater  impact  on  the 
adjustment  and  training  of  blind  persons,  and 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  an  Act  with  more 
profound  effect  upon  the  work  of  each  of  us 
from  day  to  day. 

9.  Books  for  the  Blind.  (Public  Law  No. 
338,  78th  Congress,  Chapter  246 — and  Session 
— S.1944 — U.S.Code  1934  Ed.,  Supp.II,  Title  2, 
Sec.  135a).  This  Act  provides  books  for  the 
blind  through  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
includes  provisions  for  long  playing  records 
and  the  distribution  thereof.  The  original 
appropriation  in  1931  was  for  $500,000.  This 
has  since  been  increased  by  amendment  to 
more  than  $1,000,000.  (Public  Law  No.  661, 
79th  Congress,  Chapter  969 — 2nd  Session — 
H.R.6455 — U.S.Code  Title  2,  135a,  135b, 
Statute  46-1487;  Chapter  400-787,  71st  Con- 
gress.) 

10.  Veterans'  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  (Public  Law  No.  16.)  Under  this  law  vet- 
erans who  are  also  blind  have  very  special 
provisions  made  for  them,  these  in  addition 
to  the  compensation  provisions  due  to  loss  of 
sight  while  in  active  service. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  preparing  a  more 
exhaustive  analysis  of  federal  legislation 
which  will  be  available  to  the  membership, 
and  this  review  is  in  the  briefest  form  and 
may  not  take  in  every  federal  act.  It  can  be 
readily  seen,  however,  that  this  constitutes 
a  very  substantial  legislative  achievement. 
However,  the  patchwork-quilt  quality  of  this 
legislation  is  apparent  as  is  its  lack  of  any 
design  whatever.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
defend  or  to  criticize  this  situation.  We  are 
merely  pointing  it  out.  We  do  feel,  however, 
that  with  this  background  of  legislation  en- 
acted on   behalf  of   the   blind   we   have   ar- 


rived at  that  point  of  maturity  where  we  must 
consider  reviewing  this  mass  of  legislation 
with  the  purpose  of  developing  new  legisla- 
tion to  round  out  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
program.  In  this  connection  we  think  that 
for  the  purposes  of  guidance  for  your  future 
legislative  committees  it  would  be  wise  for 
this  Convention  to  adopt  some  broad  objec- 
tives and  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conven- 
tion we  offer  the  following: — 

(a)  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  AAWB,  and 
its  Legislative  Committee  if  so  directed,  to 
seek  legislation  for  the  blind  only  that  will 
advance  their  social,  economic  and  cultural 
welfare. 

(b)  Since  it  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
engaged  in  service  to  the  blind  that  it  is 
essential  to  have  a  specialized  approach  to 
the  problems  arising  out  of  blindness  on  an 
equal  level  in  all  areas,  whether  they  be  in 
education,  training  and  employment,  public 
assistance,  etc.,  etc.,  that  we  do  everything 
possible  to  maintain  the  specialized  or  sep- 
arate approach  to  all  legislation  dealing  with 
the  blind.  This  approach  is  essential  if  blind 
persons  are  to  receive  individualized  attention 
so  necessary  for  their  full  development.  In- 
deed we  who  work  for  the  blind  should  rec- 
ommend and  urge  this  same  approach  for 
other  groups  of  handicapped,  especially  those 
known  as  the  severely  handicapped. 

(c)  That  in  seeking  legislation  the  special 
needs  incident  to  blindness  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  and  that  these  special  needs 
should  be  represented  in  their  proper  light, 
that  is,  not  as  giving  an  advantage  to  the 
blind  through  consideration  of  these  special 
needs,  but  rather  to  equalize  the  situation  of 
blind  persons  with  that  of  their  sighted  fel- 
lows. 

(d)  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
AAWB  shall  co-operate  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  so  as  to  help  in  every 
way  possible  to  present  to  the  legislators  a 
fair  and,  if  possible,  a  united  opinion  with 
respect  to  any  legislation  under  consideration 
in  order  to  have  an  objective  approach  to  all 
legislative  matters  concerning  the  blind. 

(e)  From  time  to  time  it  shall  bq  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  AAWB  in  convention 
assembled  to  give  directives  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  with  respect  to  specific  legislation. 
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In  the  interim  the  Committee  is  authorized 
to  represent  the  Association  and  to  speak  for 
it  on  matters  of  legislation. 

In  a  further  statement,  Mr.  Salmon  spoke 
of  the  cooperation  he  had  received  personally 
from  members  and  organizations,  and  of  the 
substantial  cost  involved  in  carrying  on  the 
work,  adding  that  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  of  Brooklyn  had  been  most  pleased 
to  assume  this  cost  as  a  contribution  to  the 


work  of  the  A.A.W.B.  He  added  that  he  had 
been  pleased  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  but  that  he  would  have  to  re- 
linquish further  responsibility  because  of  the 
pressure  of  other  matters. 

(Mr.  Jake  Jacobsen  then  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Salmon  and  his  associates  for  their  long  and 
excellent  service.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Warten- 
biirg,   the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*  MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Chairman 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teach- 
ers submits  to  the  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
assembled  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  in  June 
1951,  its  seventh  announcement  of  Home 
Teachers  who  have  completed  all  require- 
ments for  certification  and  are  therefore  en- 
titled to  receive  the  diploma  to  be  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  General  of  the 
Association  and  the  Chairman  and  the  two 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  wishes  to  express  its  gratifica- 
tion in  connection  with  the  certification  of  a 
group  of  Canadian  Home  Teachers  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  their  professional 
training.  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  conducted  in  the  past  year  a 
National  Home  Teacher  Normal  Training 
Course  under  Miss  Louise  D.  Cowan,  Ontario 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers  and  herself  a 
certified  Class  II  Home  Teacher.  This  Course, 
sponsored  in  part  by  the  School  of  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  was  designed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  for  certification  as  set  up  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  administered  by  the  Board. 

The  following  Home  Teachers  have  com- 
pleted their  certification: 

Class  II: 

Miss  Greta  Griffis,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Class  I: 
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Miss  Gwendolyn  E.  Abbott,  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  B.W.I. 

Mr.  Max  Barmish,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Miss  Joyce  Burrows,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Miss  Muriel  Casey,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Mrs.  Antonetta  C.  Cowsert,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Evelyn  Mae  Grossman,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

Miss  Florence  G.  Evans,  Hillsboro,  Albert 
County,  New  Brunswick 

Mrs.  Elsa  E.  Gerstenfeld,  Port  Carbon, 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Elwood  A.  Greenfield,  Donavon,  Sas- 
katchewan 

Miss  Amy  E.  Lammie,  London,  Ontario 

Miss  Lilian  A.  Lye,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Miss  Alexandra  MacKinnon,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia 

Miss  Dorothy  H.  Markham,  Toronto,  On- 
tario 

Miss  Susan  Miller,  Windsor,  Ontario 

Miss  Gloria  Margaret  Mortimore,  Toronto, 
Ontario 

Miss  Ruby  Genevieve  Rankin,  Petrolia, 
Ontario 

Miss  Therese  Taillon,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Miss  Isabel  Margaret  Thomson,  Kitchener, 
Ontario 

Mrs.  Grace  S.  Toth,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut 

Miss  Viola  V.  AVagner,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in   1945, 
tfie  Board  fias  issued  certificates  as  follows: 

Class  II  8 

Class  I  115 

Service  Certificates  (concluded)  52 

Total  Number  of  Certificates  175 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  certifi- 
cates at  the  time  of  award  is  as  follows: 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 


(1  Class  II) 
(1  Class  II) 


1    (1  Class  II) 

3    (1  Class  II) 

5 

9 

3    (i  Class  II) 

ID 
10 


Pennsylvania  21 

Rhode  Island  2 

Tennessee  1 

Texas  4 

Utah  6 

Virginia  1 

Washington  6 

District  of  Columbia  1 
Canada 

British  West  Indies  1 

Manitoba  1 

New  Brunswick  1 

Nova  Scotia  1 

Ontario  1 1 

Saskatchewan  1 


(1  Class  II) 


(2  Class  II) 


Total  Number  of  Certificates  123    (8  Class  II) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 

GwEN  Hardin 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Secretary 

(A  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  coupled  with 
thanks  to  those  who  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee in  preparing  it,  was  duly  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaveare 


The  Resolutions  Committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
A.  V.  Weir,  and  Robert  H.  Thompson,  have 
considered  carefully  all  resolutions  submitted, 
to  insure  that  they  were  not  in  conflict  with 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  now  present  them  to  you  for  your 
consideration: 


WHEREAS,  the  passage  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  by  Congress  in  1936  has  stim- 
ulated thousands  of  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  blind  in  federal  buildings  and 
directly  influenced  state  agencies  to  establish 
state-wide  business  enterprise  programs;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  programs  are  being  en- 
croached  upon  by  the  Regional   Employees' 


^Visually  Handicapped. 


Welfare  Association  of  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice by  placing  vending  machines  in  buildings 
in  direct  competition  with   these  programs; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  duly  convened  in  Daytona  Beach,  Flor- 
ida June  24-29,  1951  instruct  and  direct  its 
Legislative  Committee  to  work  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which 
would  either  (1),  give  exclusive  right  to  the 
designated  state  licensing  agency  for  spon- 
soring or  placing  of  vending  machines  in 
federal  buildings  or  (2),  prohibit  govern- 
ment employees'  welfare  associations  from 
sponsoring  or  placing  vending  machines  in 
public  buildings  in  competition  with  the 
business  enterprise  program  for  the  blind; 
and 

BE   IT   FURTHER   RESOLVED   that   all 
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members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  be  urged  to  protest  to 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  the  present 
practice  of  employees'  welfare  associations  di- 
rectly competing  with  programs  for  the  blind 
to  the  extent  that  some  employment  opportu- 
nities are  being  lost. 

(Mr.  A.  V.  Weir  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
Resolution,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary National  Advisory  Committee  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  improving  services  to  the 
blind  throughout  the  country: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  Convention  assembled  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  June  24-29,  1951  do  hereby 
endorse  and  urge  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
Association  heartily  commend  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  for  their  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  well-being  of  the  blind;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
sponsors — Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Hon.  J.  Percy 
Priest,  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Hon.  Estes 
Kefauver,  Hon.  Irvin  S.  Ives,  Hon.  John 
Sparkman,  Hon.  John  Williams,  Hon.  Allen 
Frear  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Welfare  and  Labor. 

(Mr.  A.  V.  Weir  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
Resolution,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS  the  effectiveness  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  program  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  and  other  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  II  has  been  drastically 
curtailed  as  a  result  of  periodic  reductions  in 
force  of  specialized  VA  personnel,  and 

WHEREAS  some  40%  of  the  World  War 
II  service-connected  blinded  veterans  and 
large  numbers  of  World  War  II  veterans  in 
other  categories  of  the  severely  disabled  are 
neither  gainfully   employed   nor   in   training 


and  are,  therefore,  in  need  of  specialized 
assistance  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  their 
handicaps,  and 

WHEREAS  the  blinded  and  other  severely 
disabled  servicemen  of  the  Korean  conflict 
will  need  the  same  specialized  assistance  in 
their  attempts  to  rehabilitate  themselves, 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  Convention  assembled  at  Day- 
tona Beach,  Florida,  June  24-29,  1951,  en- 
dorse the  establishment  of  a  strong,  effective, 
and  permanent  Federal  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  nation's  blinded  and 
other  severely  disabled  war  veterans,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be  in- 
structed to  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the 
activation  and  operation  of  such  a  Federal 
program,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committe,  and 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

(Mr.  A.  V.  Weir  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
Resolution  and  the  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  now  in  its  fifty-sev- 
enth year,  has  no  written  history  of  its 
growth  and  development  and 

WHEREAS  such  a  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion would  therefore  be  an  invaluable  refer- 
ence guide  to  present  and  future  workers  for 
the  blind 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be  instructed  to 
enlist  the  services  of  a  person  or  persons 
qualified  and  willing  to  record  in  writing  the 
history  and  development  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  since  its 
founding  in  1895  down  to  the  present  time. 
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(Mr.  A.  V.  Weir  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
Resohition  and  the  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  through  the  courtesy  of  many 
individuals  and  organizations,  this  twenty- 
fifth  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  in  so  many  respects  and  one 
which  will  linger  long  in  our  memories  as 
interesting,  profitable,  and  entertaining. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  this 
Association  in  convention  assembled  in  Day- 
tona  Beach,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  June 
1951,  that  our  thanks  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion be  extended  to  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed toward  this  most  enjoyable  gather- 
ing. We  regard  with  particular  good  will  the 
management  and  staff  of  the  Hotel  Sheraton 
Plaza,  and  Mr.  Engelhardt  and  Mr.  W.  Scott 
Peirsol  of  their  staff,  for  their  most  under- 
standing and  courteous  consideration,  ac- 
corded us  in  countless  ways.  For  their  aid  in 
our  early  planning  and  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  convention,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
Daytona  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
to  Mr.  Reginald  Martine,  Jr.,  Manager  of  the 
Convention  Bureau,  as  well  as  to  members  of 
that  staff  who  assisted  in  our  registration.  We 
express  also  our  thanks  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
who  have  given  untiring  service  to  us 
throughout  the  week;  to  the  staff  of  the  Flor- 
ida Cotincil  for  the  Blind,  and  particularly 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Emanuele,  Chairman,  and 
to  Messrs.  E.  B.  Hall,  E.  G.  Manderfield  and 
Douglas  G.  Smith,  of  the  Ainrangement  Com- 
mittee, for  their  unflagging  and  tireless  work 
to  assure  our  every  comfort  and  pleasure;  to 
Dr.  Clarence  G.  Settles,  President,  and  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  for  furnishing  a 
most  attractive  printed  program;  to  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  General  Manager,  and  the 
National  Braille  Press,  for  furnishing  the 
Braille  Program;  to  the  members  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  Lions  Club  and  particularly 
to  Mr.  Harold  Zimmerman,  Chairman  of  its 
Sight  Conservation  and  Blind  Aid  Committee 
for  their  countless  services  in  providing  for 
our  happiness  and  entertainment  throughout 
the  week  and  at  our  Banquet;  and  finally,  to 


our  hosts.  The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
and  its  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Simmons  for  the  innumerable  courtesies  and 
services  which  have  given  us  one  of  the  most 
delightful  Conferences  ever  held. 

(Mr.  A.  V.  W'eir  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
Resolution  and  the  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS  the  Lay  and  Non-Professional 
Grotip,  in  their  session  assembled  on  Monday, 
June  25th,  after  a  paper  and  discussion  of 
the  Christmas  Tree  Sales  for  the  Blind,  and 

WHERE.A.S  it  developed  from  the  discus- 
sion, that  several  localities  had  enjoyed 
marked  financial  success  from  such  Christmas 
Tree  Sales,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  American 
Association  of  AVorkers  for  the  Blind  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida, 
June  24-29,  1951,  go  on  record  as  endorsing 
the  sale  of  Christmas  Trees  as  a  National  ac- 
tivity, to  be  conducted  by  local  agencies,  on 
behalf  of  the  work  for  the  blind; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  an 
appropriate  symbol  be  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  to  be  used  by  all 
agencies  conducting  such  a  sale. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  this  particular  Reso- 
lution and  finds  that  it  is  unable  to  endorse 
this  Resolution  for  the  following  two  cogent 
reasons: 

1.  The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  would  be  unable  to  control  the 
very  thing  it  would  be  endorsing. 

2.  The  endorsing  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion would  establish  a  precedent  for  endors- 
ing seals,  stickers,  and  other  items  without 
limit. 

(Following  lengthy  discussion,  a  motion 
was  made  to  Table  this  Resolution,  and  the 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority.) 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  en- 
tire Report,  duly  seconded,  and  carried. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER,  Secretary 
Braille  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


As  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, I  shall  present  herewith  the  report  of 
the   first  year's  work  of  the  Committee. 

The  membership  of  the  Braille  Committee, 
representing  jointly  both  the  AAIB  and  the 
AAW'B,  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

For  the  AAIB: 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Mr.   L.   W.  Rodenberg,  Jacksonville,  Ill- 
inois 

For  the  AAWB: 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 
Mr.  R.  W.   Beath,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Dr.    Francis   J.    Cummings,    Wilmington, 
Delaware 

The  organizational  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
April  27-28,  1951.  At  that  meeting,  a  survey 
of  the  immediate  technical  problems  to  be 
studied  showed  that  three  general  problems 
needed  consideration,  namely,  Literary  Braille 
(including  the  Standard  English  Braille  Code- 
book,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  usage).  Mathe- 
matical Braille,  and  Braille  Music  Notation. 
After  due  consideration,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee projected  the  following  programs  of 
action: 

First,  with  regard  to  Litera)y  Braille,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  the  nearly 
twenty  years  which  have  ensued  since  the 
adoption  of  Standard  English  Braille  in  1932 
have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  need  for 
further  clarification  and  reediting  of  the 
Official  Code.  The  Committee  therefore  rec- 
ommended that  a  study  along  these  lines  be 
made  in  cooperation  with  such  British  Com- 
mittees as  may  be  available  for  this  purpose, 
with  the  further  proviso  that  full  considera- 
tion be  given  to  all  proposals  relative  to 
Braille  which  might  be  advanced  by  inter- 
ested groups  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
such    as    libraries    (including   the    Library   of 


Congress),  embossers,  transcri!)ers,  readers, 
schools,  etc.  The  Committee  further  approved 
cooperation  in  so  far  as  possible  with  such 
international  agencies  as  UNESCO  which 
might  be  interested  in  the  problems  involved. 
In  accordance  with  this  policy  of  consultation 
with  interested  groups  and  individuals,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  night  of  this 
week,  at  which  your  Committee  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals of  a  number  of  individuals  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  Braille. 

Second,  in  connection  with  Mathematical 
Braille  Problems,  it  was  brought  out  that  an 
informal  committee  of  experts  had  been 
working  for  about  four  years  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  studying  and  evaluating  the  British 
Simplified  Presentation  of  the  Suggested  In- 
ternational Braille  Mathematics  Code,  and 
exchanging  their  views  with  the  British.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  the  present  Taylor 
Code  as  employed  in  this  country  is  inade- 
quate for  advanced  mathematics  beyond  the 
high  school  level  and  that  a  very  real  need 
exists  for  amplification  of  the  present  code 
or  the  adoption  of  a  new  one.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Foundation  had  generously  offered  either 
to  dissolve  its  informal  committee  and  turn 
the  entire  problem  over  to  the  Joint  Uniform 
Braille  Committee,  or  to  continue  to  provide 
minimum  funds  for  the  continuance  of  their 
Committee  as  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  new 
Joint  Braille  Cominittee,  their  second  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  and  a  Sub-Committee  on 
Mathematics  was  immediately  created  whose 
membership  consist  of  the  four  remaining 
members  of  the  Foimdation  Committee  (Mr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Chairman.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie S.  Hooper,  Mr.  Abraham  Nemeth,  and 
Dr.  C.  J.  Witcher)  plus  a  new  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Committee,  namely  Mr. 
R.  ^V.  Beath.  This  Sub-Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  in  New  York  on  June  7,  1951,  at 
which  time  consideration  was  given  to  the 
lelative  merits  of  three  systems  of  Braille 
mathematics.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Sub- 
Committee    that    the    Taylor    Code    did    not 
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permit  of  sufficient  amplification  for  further 
study,  and  that  of  the  other  two  codes  before 
it,  namely,  the  so-called  International  Braille 
Mathematics  Code  (previously  under  study  by 
the  informal  Foundation  Committee)  and  a 
proposed  new  code  devised  by  Mr.  Nemeth, 
the  latter  was  far  superior.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee  that  Mr. 
Nemeth's  suggested  code  be  submitted  to  the 
British  Committee  on  Mathematics  for  con- 
sideration and  study  before  further  action 
was  taken. 

Third,  with  regard  to  Braille  Music  No- 
tation, two  matters  were  found  to  be  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  your  Joint  Uniform  Com- 
mittee on  Braille.  A  proposed  new  system  of 
music  notation  has  been  invented  in  England 
which  the  British  suggest  might  well  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  system  of  music  nota- 
tion which  has  been  in  international  use 
since  1929,  and  is  the  one  now  employed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  not  as 
yet  been  possible  to  make  an  adequate  study 
of  the  proposed  new  system,  and  no  report  on 
this  point  can  be  made  at  this  time.  However, 


it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  Connie  Anderson  System  of 
Shorthand  Music  Notation  through  the  kind 
efforts  of  the  Music  Committee  of  this  As- 
sociation at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
this  survey  would  indicate  that  the  system 
has  very  great  usefulness  in  the  writing  of 
scores  for  popular  music  and  the  like.  In  this 
connection,  we  refer  you  to  the  report  of  this 
sectional  meeting  in  the  Proceedings. 

At  this  time,  your  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee  wishes  to  state  to  all  and  sundry 
that  it  is  their  sincere  desire  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  views  and  ideas  of  all  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals  with  regard  to 
any  phase  of  Braille,  and  that  they  urge  that 
anyone  submit  such  proposals  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  their  evaluation  and  help.  Please, 
however,  send  these  proposals  to  us  in  writ- 
ing, so  that  they  may  be  matters  of  record 
and  available  for  study  and  consultation. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 

Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee 


REPORT  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

*  FREDERICK  W.  AVE-LALLEMANT,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Late  in  April  the  Honorable  Millard  Cald- 
well, Director  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration,  called  a  national  conference 
for  May  7  and  8,  1951,  to  meet  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Civilian  Defense 
problems. 

Several  national  organizations  were  in- 
vited to  send  representatives  to  this  con- 
ference, one  of  which  was  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi,  named  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members:  Mr.  Fred  W.  Ave- 
Lallemant,  Mr.  J.  B.  Delbridge,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Walker,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  and  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon.  Mr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Salmon 
were  imable  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions,  leav- 
ing the  representation  of  the  Association  to 
Mr.  Ave-Lallemant,  Mr.  Delbridge  and  Mr. 
Walker.  It  was  decided  by  the  Committee 
members  present  that  Mr.  Ave-Lallemant 
should  act  as  Chairman  of  the  group. 


'Visually  Handicapped. 


The  meeting  opened  on  the  morning  of 
May  7  and  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
8.  There  were  probably  1600  delegates  in  at- 
tendance at  the  entire  meeting. 

The  over-all  thought  emphasized  in  the 
discussion  was  the  need  for  preparedness.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  a  disaster  could  occur  in 
any  locality  without  warning.  Considerable 
time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  local  Civil  Defense  groups.  Repre- 
sentatives from  different  fields  discussed  their 
respective  programs  such  as  transportation, 
emergency  first  aid,  sanitation,  fire  control, 
and  special  police. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Director  that 
each  representative  at  the  meeting  had  a 
responsibility  to  carry  to  his  group  or  associa- 
tion the  importance  of  cooperating  with  the 
local  authorities. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  each  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  AAWB  con- 
tact  their  local   Civil   Defense  officials   upon 
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return  to  their  homes  and  offer  their  services 
in  a  way  that  may  be  useful. 

After  the  national  conference  in  Washing- 
ton the  chairman  and  a  representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  con- 
tacted Civil  Defense  officials  to  discuss  with 
them  what  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  might  do  to  assist 
them  in  disseminating  information  and  to  aid 
the  l)lock  warden  in  caring  for  the  blind  in 
the  event  of  a  disaster. 

It  developed  that  we  were  the  first  agency 
representing  the  handicapped  of  the  nation 
to  hold  such  discussions  with  Civil  Defense 
authorities  and  from  these  meetings  a  policy 
for  the  over-all  disabled  group,  including  the 
blind,  was  formulated. 

The  office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was 
notified  by  the  chairman  to  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  instructions  which  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  warden's  manual.  It  was  felt 
that  a  few  simple  instructions  to  the  warden 
regarding  the  problems  of  the  blind,  would 
be  of  help  to  both  the  blind  individual  and 


the  warden.  A  tentative  draft  of  these  in- 
structions is  attached  to  this  report. 

It  was  also  agieed  by  the  committee  and 
Civil  Defense  authorities  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if,  thiough  our  braille  magazines  and 
talking  record  books,  infonnation  regarding 
all  aspects  of  Civil  Defense  could  be  made 
available  to  the  blind  of  the  nation.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation would  review  the  Civil  Defense 
manual  of  joij  descriptions  and  discuss  with 
officials,  what  volunteer  positions  the  blind 
might  fill  in  this  defense  effort. 

The  Civil  Defense  committee  of  the  AAWB 
wishes  to  impress  on  its  membership,  both 
sighted  and  blind,  that  it  is  most  important 
for  them  to  contact  their  local  Civil  Defense 
officers  and  discuss  with  them  problems  of  the 
blind  as  they  relate  to  Civil  Defense  and  to 
extend  their  moral  support  to  a  very  much 
needed  worthwhile  Civil  Defense  Program. 

(A  motion  to  adopt  the  report  was  duly 
seconded  and  carried  unanimously.) 


BUSINESS  MEETING 


The  meeting  opened  with  a  Report  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  followed 
by  Reports  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  AAWB,  the  Necrology  Committee,  Audit- 
ing Committee,  Legislative  Committee,  Board 
of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers,  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  Braille  Committee,  Civil 
Defense  Committee,  and  Committee  on  Co- 
operation with  the  AAIB.  All  these  reports 
appear  elsewhere. 

INVITATIONS  TO  NEXT 
CONVENTION 

The  following  invitations  for  1952  were 
received: 

From  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  joined  in  by  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  to  meet  in  New  Y'ork  City: 

From  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  meet  in 
Columbus,  Ohio;  but  graciously  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Everett  R.  Steece  in  the  light  of  the 
known  wish  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  seek 
closer  cooperation  with  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  through 
a  simultaneous  meeting  with  them  in  1952: 

From  The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent,  and  President  of  the  A.A.I.B., 
— to  meet  in  Louisville,  together  with  the 
A.A.LB. 

After  discussion  the  invitations  from  New 
York  and  Louisville  were  considered  and  the 
convention  by  a  large  majority  voted  to  meet 
in    Louisville,    Kentucky,    at    a    time    to    be 


agreed  upon  after  conferences  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  Associations. 

Mr.  Steece  then  indicated  that  Columbus 
would  like  to  play  Host  at  some  future  date 
and  that  the  invitation  would  therefore  be 
repeated. 

Mr.  William  S.  Wood  then  submitted  an 
invitation  from  the  Texas  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  meet  in  Houston,  Texas  in  1953, 
and  asked  that  this  be  filed  and  considered 
during  the  1952  convention. 

MOTIONS  FROM  THE  FLOOR 

Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  of  Berkeley,  California, 
moved  that  the  Convention  express  its  thanks 
to  the  Progiam  Committee  for  schediding  a 
General  Session  Summary  of  the  Group  Meet- 
ings, presented  by  spokesmen  for  each  of  the 
nine  groups,  and  that  this  procedure  be  fol- 
lowed again  next  year.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  of  the  New  York 
moved  that  the  President  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee to  study  the  over-all  problem  of  fund 
raising  methods,  Christmas  Tree  and  other 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  and 
with  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenburg  seconding,  the 
motion  was  carried. 

MESSAGES  RECEIVED 

The  following  telegrams  were  received  and 
read: 

Heartiest  Best  Wishes  and  Congratulations 
Mrs.  James  Wood, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 
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Greetings  to  Convention.  I  regret  I  cannot 
be  with  you.  Wish  you  pleasant  and  profit- 
able Convention 

Dr.  RoMAiNE  Mackie, 

United  States  Office  of  Education 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 

Mr.  lerardi  presented  the  following  officers 
to  serve  until  1953 

President  Roy   Kumpe 

First  Vice-President      Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 
Second  Vice-President  Joseph  F.  Clunk 
Treasurer  Lemont  Hackett 

Secretary-General  Alfred  Allen 


each  of  whom  thanked  the  Convention  tor 
their  support  and  promised  to  uphold  the 
ideals  and  aims  of  the  Association  and  to 
serve  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Allen  then 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  lerardi  and 
the  other  retiring  officer  and  to  the  retiring 
members  of  the  Board,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  other  business  Mr.  Kumpe 
adjourned  the  convention  at  12:40  P.M.  on 
Friday  June  29th,  1951. 


REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 


Members  Visitors  Total 

Members  Visitors  Total 

NiTED  States 

United  States 

Alabama 

7 

2 

9 

North  Carolina 

II 

9 

20 

Arizona 

— 

— 

— 

North  Dakota 

— 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

12 

7 

19 

Ohio 

12 

7 

19 

California 

4 

— 

4 

Oklahoma 

I 

2 

3 

Colorado 

I 

I 

2 

Oregon 

— 

2 

2 

Connecticut 

5 

4 

9 

Pennsylvania 

16 

7 

23 

Delaware 

4 

— 

4 

Rhode  Island 

I 

— 

I 

District  of  Columb 

a        9 

2 

II 

South  Carolina 

I 

3 

4 

Florida 

37 

27 

64 

South  Dakota 

2 

— 

2 

Georgia 

10 

2 

12 

Tennessee 

3 

— 

3 

Idaho 

— 

— 

— 

Texas 

9 

8 

17 

Illinois 

15 

7 

22 

Utah 

3 

2 

5 

Indiana 

6 

8 

14 

Vermont 

— 

— 

— 

Iowa 

4 

2 

6 

Virginia 

9 

3 

12 

Kansas 

4 

2 

6 

Washington 

I 

— 

I 

Kentucky 

4 

— 

4 

West  Virginia 

— 

— 

— 

Louisiana 

2 

I 

3 

Wisconsin 

— 

2 

2 

Maine 

— 

— 

— 

Wyoming 

— 

— 

— 

Maryland 

4 

I 

5 

Massachusetts 

6 

6 

12 

Canada 

Michigan 

I 

— 

I 

British  Columbia 

I 

1 

2 

Minnesota 

I 

— 

I 

Manitoba 

2 

2 

4 

Mississippi 

1 

2 

3 

Nova  Scotia 

2 

2 

4 

Missouri 

15 

10 

25 

Ontario 

13 

5 

18 

Montana 

— 

— 

— 

Quebec 

2 

I 

3 

Nebraska 

2 

I 

3 

(20) 

(II) 

(31) 

Nevada 

— 

— 

— 

New  Hampshire 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

287 

158 

445 

New  Jersey 

5 

— 

5 

New  Mexico 

I 

3 

4 

(The  above  figures 

do  not  include  a 

number 

New  York 

38 

14 

52 

of  persons  in  attendance  but 

not  registered.) 
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Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  Business  Enter- 
prise  Specialists. 

c.  Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home   teachers   engaged   in   work   with   the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons  in- 
terested though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind   or   prevention   of   blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Associa- 
tion doing  statewide  work   for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and   public-school   classes    for  the   blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative  heads 
of  publishing  house  for  the  blind  and  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
in  any  process. 

i.     Business   Enterprise   Specialists    for   the   blind. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

§  Deceased. 

*  Visually   Handicapped. 

{Present  and  registered  at  Daytona  Beach  Con- 
vention, 
t  Honorary  Member. 

*AARONSOHN,   Rabbi  Michael   (d) 

Hebrew  Union  College,  7637  Greenland  Place, 
Cincinnati  37,  Ohio. 

tABEL,  Georgie   Lee    (f) 

Educational    Consultant,    American    Foundation 
for  the   Blind,    IS   West   16   Street,   New  York 
11,   New  York. 
ADCOCK,   Mrs.   Thelma  Lee    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 101  Cotton  States  Building,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

JALLEN,  Alfred  (f) 

Assistant    Director,    American    Foundation    for 
the   Blind,    IS    West    16    Street,    New   York    11, 
New  York. 
$*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred   (d) 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS 
West   16    Street,    New   York    11,    New   York. 


ALLEN,    C.    R.    K.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind, 
Murdock    Square,    Halifax,    Nova    Scotia. 

ALLEN,   Dorothy  J.    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    New    York    State    Commission 

for  the  Blind,  20  S  East  42  Street,  New  York, 

N.   Y. 
*ALLEN,    Murray   B.    (d) 

1993  South  Third  East,  Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah. 
ALLEN,    Mrs.    Murray    B.     (d) 

1993  South  Third  East,  Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah. 

t*ALLEN,  W.   E.    (g) 

Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  West  45 
Street,    Austin,    Texas. 

*AMES,    William    Donald    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  2S4 
North  Main  Street,   Washington,   Pennsylvania. 

*ANDERSON,    Dr.   A.    D.    (d) 

IS   East  Walnut  Street,   Herington,   Kansas. 

*ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Archibald  B.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New 
Jersey. 

"ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.   (c) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  for  the  Blind,  1237 
Market   Street,   Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

$*ANDERSON,   Jesse   (c)  ,     ,    , 

Home  Teacher  for  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the 
Sightless,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,    1164    21    Street,    Ogden,    Utah. 

ANDERSON,    Dr.    William    H.     (d) 

Commercial    Bank    Building,    Ocala,    Florida. 

ANDREWS,   Francis  M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,    Baltimore   6,    Maryland. 

APPLEGATE,  Mrs.  Ada  H.   (d) 

336   Henkel   Circle,   Winter   Park,    Florida. 
JARNEY,  Lewis   (b) 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Agent,    Division    for 
the     Blind,     Vocational     Rehabilitation,     Social 
Security   Building,    Olympia,   Washington. 
$*ATKINSON,    J.    Robert    (f) 

Vice-President    &     Managing    Director     Braille 
Institute  of  America,   Inc.    741    North  Vermont 
Avenue,-  Los   Angeles   27,   California. 
tATKINSON,  Mrs.  J.  Robert   (d) 

S427   Barton,   Los  Angeles   38,   California. 

AU,   Mrs.   Florence    (e) 

Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind,  Lihue,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 
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t*AVE-LALLEMANT,   Frederick  W.    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Columbia    Polytechnic    In- 
stitute   for    the    Blind,    1808    H.    Street,    N.W., 
Washington,    D.    C. 
tAYCOCK,   H.   B.    (e) 

Director,   State   Department  of   Public  Welfare, 
Division  for  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Box 
4065,    Baton   Rouge,    Louisiana. 
*BAER,  Mrs.  Doris  Roepke   (c) 

Counselor  for  Adult  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  2385  North  Lake  Drive, 
Milwaukee   11,  Wis. 

t*BAKER,  Aubrey    (c) 

Instructor,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas  En- 
terprises for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  2813  South  Tyler 
Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

1:*BAKER,  Colonel  E.  A.  (f) 

Managing    Director,    Canadian    National    Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,   Ontario. 
BAKER,  Miss  Louise  (b) 

Senior  Supervising  Rehabilitation  Counselor, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  112  State 
Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

t*BAKER,  Oris  J.  (b) 

Instructor   in   Orientation,    Pennsylvania   Work- 
ing  Home   for   Blind   Men,   36   Street  and   Lan- 
caster Avenue,   Philadelphia   4,   Pennsylvania. 
BANTA,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.  (a) 
Administrative   Secretary,    Industrial   Home   for 
the    Blind,     520     Gates    Avenue,     Brooklyn     16, 
New  York. 
BARBER,  Mrs.  Juanita  (d) 

Stenographer,    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,    103   Cotton   States 
Building,    Nashville,   Tennessee. 
tBARKHAUSEN,   Mrs.   Kathryn  C.    (e) 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
322    State  Capitol   Annex,   Denver   2,   Colorado. 

t»BARNETT,  M.  Robert   (f) 

Executive    Director,    American    Foundation    for 
the   Blind,    15   West   16   Street,   New   York    11, 
New  York. 
*BARNHART,  Robert  H.  (b) 

Senior  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the    Blind,    103    Cotton    States    Building,    Nash- 
ville,   Tennessee. 
BARR,  Andrew  W.   (d) 

President,    Leader-Dog    League    for    the    Blind, 
Inc.,     1039    South    Rochester    Road,    Rochester, 
Michigan. 
*BARRETT,   Phyllis   (b) 

Junior  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Montana  Wel- 
fare Department,  Yellowstone  County  Welfare 
Office,   Billings,   Montana. 

fBARRETT,  R.  Earl  (a) 

Superintendent,    Pennsylvania    Working    Home 
for    Blind    Men,    Inc.,    3518    Lancaster   Avenue, 
Philadelphia   4,   Pennsylvania. 
tBARRETT,  Miss  S.  Ruth  (h) 

Secretary,     Work     for     the     Blind,     American 
Bible  Society,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
New   York. 
BASTEDENBECK,  Miss  K.  S.  (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16   Street,   New  York    11,   New  York. 

t*BAyGH,  Miss  Mildred   (a) 

Director    of    Activities    for    the    Blind,    Center 
for   Sightless,    Inc.,    330    Third    Street,    Elvria, 
Ohio. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (b) 

Psychologist  and  Co-Director,  Personnel  Re- 
search &  Guidance  Center,  1604  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia   3,   Pa. 

BEASLEY,  D.   (i) 

District  Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises,  Divi- 
sion of  Services  for  the  Blind,  1691  Vesey, 
Memphis,   Tennessee. 

t*BEATH,  Robert  W.  (h) 

Chief    Librarian    &    Director    of    Research    and 


Recreation,  Canadian  National   Institute  for  the 
Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B,    On- 
tario. 
BECTON,  Mrs.  Frances  S.   (d) 

Secretary  to  Director,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
103  Cotton  States  Building,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

1:*BEDORE,  Mrs.  James  L.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Hillsboro    County    Association 
for   the    Blind,    503    East    Piatt    Street,   Tampa, 
Florida. 
*BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.   (d) 

148  First  Street,  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

t*BELL,  Mrs.  Edith  (a) 

Supervisor,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Tarrant 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  428  South 
Lake   Street,   Fort  Worth   4,  Texas. 

1:*BELLANDER,  Eric    (a) 

Executive     Director,     Lions     Industries    of    the 
Palm    Beaches,    Inc.,    7810    South    Dixie   Street, 
West  Palm   Beach,  Florida. 
tBELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric  (c) 

Social  Worker,   Lions  Industries  for  the   Blind, 
7810    South   Dixie,    West   Palm   Beach,   Florida. 
BELTZ,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.   (d) 

Secretary  to  Director,  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

J*BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.   (f) 

President,  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  174 
Devonshire  Avenue,  London,  Ontario. 

^BENNETT,  Miss  Marjorie  (c) 

Special    Case    Worker,    Burke    County    Welfare 
Department,  P.   O.   Box  458,   Morganton,  North 
Carolina. 
BERENSON,  Mrs.  James  M.  (d) 

President,    Boston   Aid   to   the    Blind,    Inc.,    295 
Huntington  Avenue,    Boston    IS,   Massachusetts. 
*BETTICA,  Louis  J.  (b) 

Director,     Services    for    Deaf-Blind,    Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,   520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn 16,  New  York. 
BILLINGSLEY,  Miss  Estelle  (b) 

Administrative  Assistant  &  Budget  Officer, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Rehabilitation 
for  the  Blind,  103  Cotton  States  Building, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

+*BILLOW,  Miss  Ruth  K.  (d) 

Volunteer  Social  Worker,  69  North  Portage 
Path,  Akron  3,  Ohio. 

J*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  King  (c) 

Teacher   of   the    Blind   for   the   California    State 
Library,    2709    Derby   Street,    Berkeley    5,    Cali- 
fornia. 
tBIRCHALL,  William  B.   (b) 

Counselor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  918 
Tampa  Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 

BIRCHARD,  Miss  Florence  W.  (h) 

Editor,  OUR  SPECIAL,  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 

BLANKENHORN,   Mrs.   Mary  D.    (f) 

Publicity  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11, 
New   York. 

*BLEAKLEY,  W.   Harold   (a^ 

Associate  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch.  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig   Street,   Pittsburgh    13,   Pennsylvania. 

J*BODDY,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  (c) 

Teacher  of  Adult  Blind,  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  160 
N.    LaSalle   Street,   Chicago   1,   Illinois. 

t*BODDY,  Orville  R.  (c) 

Vocational  Instructor,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 

JBOGGS,  Glenn    (i) 

Supervisor,     Business     Enterprises,     Vocational 
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Rehabilitation    Service,    Room    134,    State   Office 
Building,   Atlanta,   Georgia. 
BOOTH,  Miss  Alice  O.  (e) 

Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  205  East  42 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

BORST,  Mrs.  Ida  F.  (d) 

P.    O.    Box   3027,    St.    Petersburg,    Florida. 

t*BOULTER,  Eric  T.   (f) 

Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas  Blind,   15  West   16  Street,  New  York   11, 
New  York. 
*BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.   (b) 

Employment  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the 
Blind  &  Sight  Conservation,  348  Baronne 
Street,  315  Delta  Building,  New  Orleans  12. 
Louisiana. 
BOWERS,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  (d) 
Babson  Park,  Florida. 

BOYER,  Chester  A.  (d) 
Milltown    Road,    R.    D.    1,    Marshallton,    Dela- 
ware. 

*BOYLE,  John  P.   (a) 

Assistant  Director,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Delaware  County  Branch,  114 
East   9    Street,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

*BRACKNEY,  Ruth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,    State  House,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

*BRADY,  Major  John  F.  (a) 

Business    Manager,     Industrial    Home    for    the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
BRAMHAM,  W.  N.   (f) 

Business  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B, 
Ontario. 

^BRANDON,  Mrs.  J.  J.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
101     Cotton    States    Building,     Nashville,    Ten- 
nessee. 
BRANDON,  Mason   (b) 

Casework   &   Placement  Agent,    Dept.   of   Public 
Welfare,     Rehabilitation     for     the     Blind,     101 
Cotton    States    Building,    Nashville,   Tennessee. 
BRANDT,  Nina  (e) 

Activities   Director,   Co-Founder,   Recreation  for 
the     Blind,     1395     Golden     Gate    Avenue,     San 
Francisco,   California. 
BRANT,  E.  B.  (d) 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Florida 
Council    for    the    Blind,     5051     Ninth    Avenue, 
North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
t*BRATT,  Kenneth  E.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  for  the  Blind,  536  West  30  Street,  In- 
dianapolis,   Indiana. 

tBRAYER,  Edward  H.  (g) 

Princinal,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
New  York. 

*BRENNAN,  Miss  Martha  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,    1518   Summit  Street,  Columbus   1,   Ohio. 

*BRIDGMAN,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  (c) 

Home    Teacher    &    Social    Worker    for    Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,    Box    116,   Clyde   Park,    Mon- 
tana. 
BRONSON,  Miss  Elsie   (b) 

Case  Supervisor,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
801  Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

*BROOKS,  Alfred  D.   (b) 

Assistant  Chief,  Center  for  the  Blind,  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,   Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

JBROOKS,  Mrs.  Florence  H.   (c) 

Home    Teacher    &    Supervisor,    Business    Enter- 
prise Program,   Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Room   118,  Yerby  School,   503   Conti 
Street,   Mobile,   Alabama. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.  (e) 
Director,     Vocational     Rehabilitation      Services 


for  the   Blind,   New   York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,   112   State  Street,  Albany,  New 
York. 
*BROWN,  Richard  Noel  (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind,  1442  Somerset  Place,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see. 

*BRUGGEMAN,  Carl  E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Westmoreland  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
35  East  Otterman  Street,  Greensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

§BRYAN,  Frank  C.   (d)    (deceased) 

Retired  Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72,   Mass. 

tBRYAN,  Dr.  John  E.  (g) 

President,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  P.  O.   Box  268,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

•BUELL,  Dr.  Charles  (g)  . 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  3001  Derby  Street,  Berke- 
ley 5,  California. 

*BURNS,  Garland  D.   (b) 

Junior  Placement  Agent,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  1141  N. 
Robinson  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

J*BUSCH,  Miss  Marie  A.  (c) 

Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  State  Office 
Building,   Jefferson  City,   Missouri. 

*BUTLER,  Mary  R.   (d) 

57   Charlotte   Street,   St.  Augustine,   Florida. 

BUTTURA,  Archie   (d) 

49  Long  Street,  Barre,  Vermont. 

*CAMP,  Carl  (e) 

Supervisor.  Division  of  Blind  Services,  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  State  House  Annex, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Northampton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  East  Broad 
Street,   Bethlehem,   Pennsylvania. 

CAMPBELL,   Mrs.   Mary  Dranga   (f) 

Special  Consultant,  jVmerican  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

CANNON,  Mrs.  Sam  (d) 

Executive  Secretary,  Vermont,  Association  for 
the  Blind,  472  North  Street,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. 

$*CARIOLA,  Michael  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  114 
East   Ninth    Street,    Chester,    Pennsylvania. 

CARROLL,    Reverend  Thomas  J.    (a) 

Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston,  49  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

CARVER,  Horace  J.   (h) 

Publisher's  Agent,  Christian  Science  Publish- 
ing Society,  1  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

CASE,  Maurice   (c) 

Case  Work  Supervisor,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  111  East  59  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

CATHCART,  Mrs.  Louise  B.  (d) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
103  Cotton  States  Building,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. 

tCATLIN,   William    (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,    301    Park    Street,    Jacksonville,    Florida. 

CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (g) 

Principal,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  64 
&    Malvern    Avenue,    Philadelphia    31,    Pennsyl- 
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CHALMERS,    Bruce    (d) 

Leader  Dog  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1039 
South    Rochester   Road,    Rochester,    Michigan. 

tCHAPPEL,  Nelson  (h) 

General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Society,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,   New  York   10,   N.   Y. 

*CHAPPELL,  J.  H.  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  4th  &  Independence, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*CHERLIN,  Mary  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  271  Potters  Avenue,  Providence  5,  Rhode 
Island. 

*CHILDRE,   Truett    (b) 

Rehabilitation   Counselor,   State   Commission  for 
the    Blind,     511     M    &    M     Building,    Houston, 
Texas. 
CHILDRESS,  James  B.  (b) 

Counselor,   Tennessee    Business   Enterprises   for 
the   Blind,   503   West  Church   Street,   Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
CHRISTMAN,   Mrs.   Henry  R.    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Berks    County   Association 
for    the     Blind,     Inc.,     34-36     North    8     Street, 
Reading,  Pa. 
CLARK,  Mrs.  Linda  S.  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Toledo  Society  for  the 
Blind,   718   Michigan   Street,   Toledo  4,   Ohio. 

tCLARKE,  Miss  Mary  (c) 

National  Director,  Welfare  Service,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

tCLIETT,  William  C.   (b) 

Agricultural  Specialist,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,    Box    1151,    Daytona   Beach,   Florida. 

{CLUNK,  John  J.  (i) 

Director,     Vending    Stand    Department,     Mary- 
land   Workshop    for   the    Blind,    601    N.    Fulton 
Avenue,    Baltimore   17,   Maryland. 
t*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (a) 

Managing    Director,    Pennsylvania    Association 
for    the    Blind,    Inc.,    1221    Race    Street,    Phila- 
delphia 7,   Pennsylvania. 
COHOE,  Miss  Edith  (g) 

Supervisor,  Braille  &  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
Department  of  Education,  453  Stimson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit  1,  Michigan. 

COLE,  George  D.   (a) 

Foreman,  Cambridge  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
26  Lansdowne  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 

*COLE,  Miss  Gladys  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Virginia    Commission    for    the 
Blind,     405     Washington     Street,     Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 
COLE,  Miss  Virginia  (e) 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  State  House, 
Montpelier,  Vermont. 

♦COLLINS,  Miss  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Visitor,   Delavi'are  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,    114    East 
Ninth  Street,  Chester,  Pa. 
COMSTOCK,  Miss  Gladys  (a) 

Executive     Director,     Northampton     County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
129    East    Broad    Street,    Bethlehem,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t'^CONNOR,  Mrs.  Ethel  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

tCOON,  Nelson  (h) 

Librarian,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72, 
Massachusetts. 

"COOPER,  J.  P.  (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Education,  607  S.  F.  Co.  Building,  Augusta, 
Georgia. 


*COPELAND,  Arthur  E.    (a) 

Director    of    Recreation,     Industrial    Home    for 
the    Blind,     520     Gates    Avenue,     Brooklyn     16, 
New  York. 
*CORBIN,  Miss  Gladys  (d) 

Concession     Stand     Manager,     Washington     So- 
ciety   for    the    Blind,    2324    F    Street,    N.    W,, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
CORPENING,  H.  C.   (b) 

Regional  Representative,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  9  Equitable  Building,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

t*COSTELLO,  Anne  M.  (a) 

Superintendent,      Clovernook      Home      for      the 
Blind,   6990   Hamilton  Avenue,   Mount  Healthy, 
Cincinnati  31,  Ohio. 
COURTNEY,  Miss  Leona  M.  (c) 

Field   Supervisor,   Virginia   Commission   for   the 
Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond    21, 
Virginia. 
COWAN,  Mrs.  Florence  A.  (e) 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Sight  Conserva- 
tion and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1390  Miller 
Street,    Honolulu,    T.    H.,    Hawaii. 

t*COWAN,  Miss  Louise  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching  for  Ontario, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186 
Beverley   Street,   Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

t*COWART,  J.  D.   (a) 

Sales  Manager,   Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind, 
Bainbridge,    Georgia. 
*COWSERT,  Mrs.  Antonetta  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  114 
East  Ninth  Street,  Chester,  Pa. 

t*COX,  Charles  E.  (b) 

Industrial    Placement    Specialist,    Kentucky    De- 
partment  of   Education,    Division   of   Vocational 
Rehabilitation,    1510    Heyburn    Building,    Louis- 
ville 2,  Kentucky. 
±COX,  Hezz  M.   (i) 

Supervisor,  Vending  Stands,   Alabama  Institute 
for   the    Deaf    and    Blind,    Talladega,    Alabama. 
CRANE,   Penelope  W.    (a) 

Executive     Secretary,     Buffalo    Association    for 
the    Blind,    864    Delaware    Avenue,    Buffalo    9, 
New  York. 
CRAWFORD,  E.  R.   (a) 

Business  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,   2375   East   55   Street,  Cleveland  3,   Ohio. 

rCROFT,   Reverend  A.    D.    (d) 

President,    Association    of    the    Blind    of    South 
Carolina.     East     Confederate     Avenue,     P.     O. 
Box  2,   Columbia,   South   Carolina. 
*CROMEENES,  Sharon  R..(e) 

State  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O. 
Box  1723,  Helena,  Montana. 

t*CUMMINGS,  Dr.  Francis  J.  (e) 

Executive   Secretary,   Delaware  Commission   for 
the     Blind,     305    West    8    Street,    Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
tCUMMINGS,    Mrs.    Katherine   V.    (e) 

Administrative     Assistant,     Delaware     Commis- 
sion   for    the    Blind,    305    West    8    Street,    Wil- 
mington 22,  Delaware. 
CUNNINGHAM,   Mrs.   Anne  C.    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  101 
Cotton    States    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

t*CURRAN,  Mary  I.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  104  Coburn  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

DALTON,  Dr.  Charles  F.  (d) 

President,  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind, 
472   North   Street,    Burlington,   Vermont. 

$*DAUTEMAN,  W.  L.  (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  612 
North  31  Street,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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*DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Florida   Council   for  the   Blind, 
P.   O.    Box    llSl.   Daytona   Beach,   Florida. 
DAVIES,  Jr.,  W.  G.  (d) 

717  Mississippi  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see. 

*DAVIS,  Mrs.  Annabel  C.  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  201  Bellefield  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 

tDAVIS,  F.  E.   (h) 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville 
6,   Kentucky. 

*DAVISON,  J.  I.    (b) 

Supervisor  of  Placements,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Maritime  Division,  172 
Almon   Street,   Halifax,   Nova   Scotia. 

DAY,  Dave  Lee  (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  323 
West  Walnut  Street,   Johnson   City,   Tennessee. 

*DeBEER,  Joseph   (b) 

Counselor,  Braille  Center  Inc.,  510  South  8 
Street,   Minneapolis   15,  Minnesota. 

*DeCHANT,  Martin  H.   (b) 

Superintendent,  Trades  Training  Dept.,  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Trades  Training 
School,  513  East  Town  Street,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio. 

*DeCHANT,  Thomas  A.   (a) 

Shop  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,   2275    East   55    Street,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

JDEGERING,  C.  W.  (h) 

Manager  &  Editor,  Christian  Record  Benevo- 
lent Association,  3705  South  48  Street,  Lincoln 
6,  Nebraska. 

tDELBRIDGE,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (d) 

2702   Seminary  Avenue,   Richmond,  Virginia. 

tDELBRIDGE.  Joseph  Billy  (i) 

State    Manager    of    Canteen    Service,    Virginia 
Association    of    Workers    for    the    Blind,    3007 
Parkwood  Avenue,   Richmond  21,  Virginia. 
t*DEMARTINO,   Matthew  R.    (b) 

Vocational  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building, 
Room   G-4,    Hartford,    Connecticut. 

DEMING,  Harold  B.  (d) 

P.   O.   Box   1911,   Long   Beach   1,   California. 
*DENTON,  Keith  E.   (d) 

President,  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  P.   O.   Box  921,  Helena,  Montana. 

JDeWITT,   Mrs.    Mary   K.    (a) 

Managing    Director,     Blind    Work    Association, 
Inc.,    18   Court  Street,   Binghamton,   New  York. 
DICKINSON,   Louis    (i) 

District    Supervisor,    Business    Enterprise   Divi- 
sion   of    Services    for    the    Blind,     103     Cotton 
States  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
t*DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.  (e) 

Superintendent,    Division    for    the    Blind,    State 
Department   of   Public  Welfare,    160   North   La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
J*DICKINSON,  Mrs.   Raymond  M.    (d) 

7542   Cornell  Avenue.   Chicago,   Illinois. 

♦DICKSON.  Lawrence  C.   (b) 

Industrial  Training  Supervisor,  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue 
South,    Minneapolis   5,   Minnesota. 

tDIGGS,  Miss  Virginia  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

tDILLMAN,  F.  D.  (b) 

Counselor  Placement  Officer,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Davtona  Beach. 
Florida. 

t*DINSMORE,  Miss  Annette  B.  (f) 

Director,  Department  of  Services  to  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York   11,  New  York. 


*DINSMORE,  Raymond  J.   (a) 

Manager,  Blind  Industrial  Work  Association, 
1073  Bergen  Street,   Brooklyn  16,  New  York. 

DOMMERICH,    Mrs.    Clara   L.    (h) 

Chairman,  Braille  Transcribing  Service,  Stan- 
wich  Road,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

DONACHE,  Mrs.  Nellie  R.  (c) 

Field  Worker  for  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  23  East  Marshall  Street,  West 
Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

DOWNEY,  Miss  Orella  (c) 

Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Pre-Vocational  Adjustment  Center  for  Adult 
Blind,  205  Spring  Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

*DOYON,  Paul  (d) 

5433,  Avenue  Brodeur,  Notre-Dame  de  Grace. 
Montreal   28,   Canada. 

DRY,  Walter  R.  (g) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
700   South   Church   Street,  Salem.   Oregon. 

DUKE,  Dr.  R.  R.  (d) 

709    Citizens    Building,    Tampa    2,   l<lorida. 
^DUQUETTE,  Miss  Irene  (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  Department  of  Education. 
Division  of  the  Blind,  338  Main  Street,  Indian 
Orchard,   Mass. 

DURGIN,  Edward  F.  (b) 

Agent   of    Industries    for  the   Blind,    Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind,  110  Tremont  Street, 
Boston  8,  Mass. 
t^DURNALL,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  (c) 

Field    Worker.    Delaware    Commission    for    the 
Blind,     305    West    8     Street,     Wilmington     22. 
Delaware. 
*DYKEMA,  Miss  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Division  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  1401  S.  Adams. 
Peoria,   Illinois. 

EARLY,  H.  F.  (a)  ,      t,,-   j    r,  • 

Foreman,  Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bain- 
bridge,   Georgia. 

t*EASTIN.  G.  H.  (d)  ^  ^        . 

Sales  Representative.  Georgia  Factory  for  the 
Blind,   Bainbridge,   Georgia. 

EBELING,  Willi  H.  (f) 

Executive     Vice-President.     The     Seeing     Eye, 
Inc.,  P.   O.   Box  375,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
*EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.  (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Saskatchewan,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  101 
Gordon  Block,  Regina,   Saskatchewan. 

EDWARDS,  U.  L.  (a) 

Lighthouse  Supervisor,  San  Antonio  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  2305  South  Roosevelt  Ave- 
nue, San  Antonio,  Texas. 

EGAN,  John  P.  (h) 

Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution. 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts. 

EICHHORN,  Miss  Virginia  (d) 

Senior     Stenographer,     Department     of     Public 
Welfare,    Rehabilitation    for   the   Blind,    417-419 
Jackson    Building,   Chattanooga.    Tennessee. 
t*ELLENBERG,  Robert  D.  (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  2 
East   Bay   Street,    Savannah,   Georgia. 

t*ELLIOTT.  Miss  Mary  E.  (h) 

Secretary  to  Editor,  OUR  SPECIAL  and 
HOME  TEACHER,  National  Braille  Press. 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

t*EMANUELE,  George  J.  (c) 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

t*EVANS,  S.  J.  (f) 

Superintendent,  Central  Western  Division,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1031 
Portage   Avenue,   Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

t*FAIRCLOTH,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  (c) 

Caseworker  for  the  Blind,  North  Carolina  State 
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Commission  for  the  Blind,  401  State  Labor 
Building,  Raleigh,   North  Carolina. 

tFARGASON,  W.  H.   (b) 

Counselor    for    the    Blind,    State    Department   of 
Education,    305    Peach   Street,  Atlanta,   Georgia. 
FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel  (g) 

Perkins  Institution  &  Massachusetts,  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown  12,  Massachusetts. 

*FELDMAN,  Leon   (b) 

Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  2275  East  55  Street,  Cleveland  3, 
Ohio. 

*FERRELL.  William  J.   (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Tennessee  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind, 
416  Jackson  Building,  Chattanooga,  Teun. 

*FEUCHTWANGER,   Miss   Marian    (d) 

Member  of  Board,  State  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

*FILA,  Miss  Stella  (b) 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Miners  National  Bank  Build- 
ing,  Wilkes   Barre,    Pennsylvania. 

*FINNEV,  Miss  Fern  (d) 

Chairman,     Membership    Committee    of    Kansas 
State  Association  for  the  Blind,  15  East  Walnut 
Street,   Herington,   Kansas. 
FISKE,  Miss  Katherine  F.  (a) 

Superintendent,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  147  S.  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  30, 
Massachusetts. 

tFLINN,    Frank   H.    (f) 

Superintendent,  JNIaritime  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  172  Almon 
Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

tFLOOD,    Leo   J.    (g) 

Superintendent,    Illinois    School    for    the    Blind, 
658   East    State   Street,    Jacksonville,    Illinois. 
FODEN,   Mrs.    Marjory   B.    (c) 

Public    Health    Nurse,    Board   of    Education    of 
the     Blind,     State     Office     Building.     Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
FOOTE,    Charles    W.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Kansas  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc,  223  West  Third  Street,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

*FORWARD.   Sophy   L.    (c> 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  Section,  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Education  Building,  Har- 
risburg,    Penna. 

tFOSTER,    Lawrence    A.    (b) 

Counselor — Placement  Officer,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

FRANK,    Mi.ss    Lillian    (d) 

Croydon    Hotel,    Apt.    1005    Chicago,    Illinois. 

*FRANK,  Morris  (f) 

Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375, 
Morristown,    New   Jersey. 

FREBURGER,  Milton  T.  (a) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more 17,  Md. 

*FREDRICKSON,   Frieda    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington. 

*FREED,  Miss  Jeanette  (h) 

Stenographer-Clerk,  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia, Logan  Square,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

FRIED,  Harold  V.   (d) 

President,  Lion's  Club  of  Hollywood.  Holly- 
wood, California. 

FRIEDBERG.  Mrs.  Celeste  A.  (d) 

Volunteer  Worker,  Veterans  Administration  & 
San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Blind,  745 
Buchanan   Street,   San  Francisco,   California. 


1:*FRISBIE,  Benjamin  L.  (d) 

2910     First     Avenue     North,     St.     Petersburg, 
Florida. 
}*FUDGE,  Philip  (d) 

Hillsboro    County    Association     for    the     Blind, 
503  East  Piatt  Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 
t*GAINES,  W.  B.  (e) 

State    Superintendent,    Services    for    the    Blind, 
Dept.    of    Vocational    Rehabilitation,     126    State 
Office  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
GALLOZZI.   Charles    (h) 

Head,    Books    for    the    Blind,    Free    Library    of 
Philadelphia,     Logan     Square,     Philadelphia     3, 
Pennsylvania 
i*GARLAND,  C.  B.  (d) 

Director,  Blinded  ^'^eterans  Association,  306  S. 
12  Street,  Leesburg,  Florida. 

^GARRISON,   Lucille   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  801   Harrison,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

*GARSIDE,  Miss  Lillian  R.  (d) 

9    Fifield   Street,    Watertown    72,   Mass. 

*GARONZIK,  Mordecai  M.  (a) 

Teacher,      Workshop      Department,      Maryland 
Workshop    for   the   Blind,    601    N.    Fulton  Ave., 
Baltimore  17,  Md. 
GASAWAY,  R.  W.   (d) 

156  N.  Myrtle  Avenue,  Jacksonville  4,  Florida. 

tGAY,  Mrs.  Lenore  Y.  (e) 

Administrator,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  40  Foun- 
tain  Street,   Providence,   Rhode  Island. 

*GEOGHEGAN,  James  (i) 

Field  Representative,  Business  Enterprises,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y. 

*GERSTENFELD,  Mrs.  Elsa  E.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    State    Council    for   the    Blind, 
Education     Building,     Room     551,     Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
GIBBS,  Mrs.  O.  S.  (b) 

Services   for  the  Blind,    1691   Vesey,   Memphis, 
Tennessee. 
GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (h) 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Baha'i  Service  for  the 
Blind,  616  North  Oxford  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
4,  California 

*GIBSON,  Miss  Lorene  (c) 

Instructor,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

GILL,  W.   C.    (g) 

Superintendent-Principal.  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  1120  Government  Street, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

tGILLEN,  Drew   (d) 

Chairman,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Land  Office  Building,  Austin,  Texas. 

*GILLESPIE.  John  Wesley  (f) 

Superintendent.     Newfoundland     Division,     Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   1   Mili- 
tary Road,   St.   John's,   Newfoundland. 
GLENN,  Mrs.  John,  Jr.  (d) 

Administrative  Assistant,  ^laryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more   17,    Maryland. 

GLENN.  Mrs.  Marian  (d) 

Executive  Secretary,  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
27,  California. 

tGLENN,  Miles  A.  (b') 

Chief,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Blind 
Center,    P.   O.    Bo.x    539,    Tuskegee,    Alabama. 

t*GLOVER,  Calvin   S.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1548  Central  Park- 
way, Cincinnati   10,  Ohio. 

tGODIN.  J.  A.   (f) 

Acting    Superintendent,    Quebec    Division,    Ca- 
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nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425 
Crescent  Sl;reet,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

GOLKA,  Robert  J.  (d) 

400  Warren  Avenue,  Brockton,  Mass. 
*GRANT,  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D.  (g) 

Advisor  Braille  Department,  Francis  Polytech- 
nic High  School,  400  West  Washington  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles  IS,  California. 

GREAVES,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer  (g) 

Principal   &  Chairman,  Advisory  Board,  Royer- 
Greaves   School  for  the  Blind,  S.  Valley  Road. 
Paoli,   Pennsylvania. 
*GREENWOOD,  Lloyd  H.  (f) 

Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 2438  18  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

GREGG,  W.  P.  (b) 
Supervisor,    Training   and    Placement,    Division 
of   Social  Administration,   State  Department  of 
Public    Welfare,    Oak    Street   at   9th,    Columbus 
IS,  Ohio. 

GREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H.  (g) 

Superintendent,    Washington    State    School    for 
the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington. 
±*GRIDER,  Charles  B.  (b) 

Placement    Specialist    for    the    Blind,    Alabama 
Institute    for   the   Deaf   and    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 
268,  Talladega,  Alabama. 
t*GROVER,  Charles  D.  (d) 

President,    Albany    Association    of    the     Blind, 
Inc.,    208    State   Street,   Albany   6,    New   York. 
tGROVER,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  (d) 

12  Harris  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
tGRUBER,  Miss  Kathern  F.  (f) 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  IS  West  16  Street.  New  York  11. 
New  York. 

*HACKENBURG,  George  (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion,  4100   West  Third   Street,   Dayton,   Ohio. 

HACKETT,  John  T.   (d) 
Canadian     National     Institute    for    the     Blind, 
Aldred  Building,   507  Place  d'Armes,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

t^HACKETT.  Lemont  (c) 

Supervisor,  Home  Service  Department,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton 
Avenue,  Baltimore  17,  Maryland. 

tHACKETT,  Mrs.  Victoria  E.  (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  N.  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more 17,  Md. 

t*HALE,  Fuller  R.  (d) 

3889   Mermac,  Apt.   102,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

tHALL,  E.  B.  (b) 

Superintendent,  Training  Center,  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

*HALL.  E.  J.  (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  205  Spring  Street, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

♦HAMILTON,  James  Perrine  (d) 

25   Hamilton   Heath,   Tampa   4,  Florida. 

♦HAMILTON,  W.  E.   (c) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  398  O'Connor  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

*HAMRAH,  Miss  Louise  (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon 
Street.  Brooklyn  2.  New  York. 

t*HANSON,  Howard  H.  (c) 

Counselor-Home  Teacher,  Service  to  the  Blind, 
State  House,   Pierre,   South  Dakota. 

HARDIN,    Mrs.    Gwen    (e) 

Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security,  P.  O.  Box  1162, 
Olympia,   Washington. 


HARFORD,  Mrs.  Ann  L.  (b) 

District    Supervisor,     Vocational    Rehabilitation 
Division,    Missouri    Commission    for   the    Blind, 
229  -Rialto  Building,  906  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 
*HARGIS,  George  J.  (d) 

Stand  Manager,   Florida  Council  for  the   Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  494,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
♦HAROLD,  Gerard  A.  (i) 

Supervisor,  Commercial  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  431  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 

fHARP,  Mrs.  Clessia  V.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Tarrant  County  Association  for 
the  Blind,  428  South  Lake,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
HARPER,  Miss  Grace  S.  (e) 

c/o  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  205  East  42 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

t*HARRISON,  Geneva   (d) 

1914  N.   W.   Fifth   Avenue,   Miami,   Florida. 

1:*HARRIS0N,  Philip  N.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  1607  North  2  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

tHARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  (d) 

2308  Chestnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*HASLIP,  Melvin  E.  (g) 

Instructor  of  Shoe  Repairing,  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  602  Brook  Street,  Lansing  6, 
Michigan. 

1:HASTINGS,  Miss  Winifred  I.  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  601  S.  W.  8  Avenue, 
Miami,   Florida. 

tHATHAWAY,    Donald    W.    (g) 

Advisor,  College  Department,  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln 
Avenue,   Winnetka,   111. 

tHATHAWAY,  William  H.  (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Delaware.  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8  Street,  Wilmington 

22,  Delaware. 
tHAYNES,  John  W.  (b) 

Supervisor,    Services    for  the    Blind,    Vocational 
Rehabilitation     Service,     State     Department     of 
Education,  P.  O.   Box  268,  Talladega.  Alabama. 
HEARINGTON,  W.  D.  (e) 

Georgia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  291 
Peachtree   Street,    N.    E.,  Atlanta,   Georgia. 

♦HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Hazleton. 
Pennsylvania. 

♦HEEREMANS,  Mrs.  Harold  (c) 

Home  Therapist,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. 

♦HEEREN,  Miss  Ethel  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the    Blind,    3323    West    Cermak    Road.    Chicago 

23,  111. 

t*HEIM,  George  W.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Mercer  County  Branch. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Boyle 
Building,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 

tHELD,  Miss  Marian  (a) 

Director,    Department   of   Direct   Services,    New 
York    Association    for    the    Blind,    111    East    59 
Street,   New   York  22,  New  York. 
HEMPHILL,  J.  Stephenson  (g) 

Bursar,  Perkins  Institution,  Blind  Artisans  of 
New  England,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass. 

♦HENRY,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Coatesville  School  Branch. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  163 
West    Main    Street,    Coatesville,    Pennsylvania. 

♦HENRY,  H.  W.  (c) 

Field    Secretary,    Canadian    National    Institute 
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for  the  Blind,   230   Strabane   Avenue,   Windsor, 
Ontario. 
*HENRV,  Reginald  D.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Chester  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  163 
West    Main    Street,    Coatesville,    Pennsylvania. 

♦HEWLETT,  R.  V.  (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Alberta,  Western 
Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  406  16th  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

*HICKS,  Jefferson  D.  (e) 

Executive  Assistant,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building, 
Hartford,   Conn. 

t*HILL,  R.  J.  (f)  .  ^.   .  . 

Assistant     Superintendent,     Maritime     Division, 
Canadian   National   Institute  for  the   Blind,   172 
Almon  Street,   Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
HITCHCOCK,  Carol   (b) 

Chief,  Blind  Medical  Rehabilitation,  Veterans 
Administration  Center,  Los  Angeles  25,  Cali- 
fornia. 

♦HOFFMAN,  Glenn  H.  (i) 

Business  Enterprises  Specialist,  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 227S  East  55  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

♦HOGLUND,  Henry  K.  (d) 

176    Elliotte   Avenue,    Oshawa,   Ontario. 

♦HOLMES,  D.  P.   (c-) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Maritime  Division,  SO  Hazen 
Street,    Saint    John,    New    Brunswick. 

tHOLMES,    Mrs.    Ethel   Towne    (e) 

Director,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   State  House,   Des  Moines    19,   Iowa. 

♦HONKA,  Emil  A.  (b) 

Director,  Summer  School  for  the  Blind  of 
Montana  Association  for  the  Blind,  721  First 
Avenue,   North,  Great  Falls,   Montana. 

tHOOPER.  Miss  Marjorie  S.  (h) 

Braille    Editor,    American    Printing    House    for 
the  Blind,   1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6, 
Kentucky. 
HOOVER,  Mrs.  Marie  (d) 

Stand  Manager,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Vending  Stand,  State  Capitol  Building,  Talla- 
hassee,  Florida. 

tHOPPES,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (e) 

Director    of    Social    Services,    Kansas    City    As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,   1844  Broadway,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 
HORNE,  Mrs.  Albert  B.   (a) 

Manager,  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind. 
1750  Claiborne  Avenue,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

{♦HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence  (c") 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

fHORTON,  Holland   (b) 

Supervisor  and  Trainer,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  3323  W.  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23, 
Illinois. 

HORTON,  Miss  Nell  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Jefferson  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  321  Prospect  Street, 
Watertown,   New  York. 

■^HOSKINS,   E.    Leonard,   Jr.    (b) 

Rehabilitation    Consultant,    1026    North    Jackson 

Street,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 
tHOSKINS,   Hubert    (d) 

Foote   System,   Caldwell,   New  Jersey. 

HOUSTON,  IMiss  Dorothy  A.  (f) 

Registrar.    Canadian    National    Institute   for  the 
Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B,    On- 
tario. 
tHOWARD,  Miss  Marianne  (b) 

Field  Consultant,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State 
Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  801  Harrison,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


♦KOWE,  Winthrop  K.,  Jr.  (d) 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the   Blind,    183   East   Main   Street,   Rochester  4. 
New  York. 
fHOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.  (d) 

3050   R  Street,   N.   W.,   Washington   7,  D.  C. 
HUBBARD,  Mrs.  Ina  E.  (g) 

Principal,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  3815 
Magnolia   Street,    St.    Louis    10,    Missouri. 

♦HUGO,  Miss  Mary  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
2275  East  55  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
fHULL,  Vernon  L.  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,    Virginia    Commission 
for    the    Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Rich- 
mond 21,  Virginia. 
HUNT,   Mrs.   Jonathan   (h) 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Committee  for 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
Room  429,   New  York   18,   New  York 

tHUNTER,  Mrs.  Marian  (c) 

Supervisor  Special  Services,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2298,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

{♦HURT,  Aubra    (d) 

c/o  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Division,   1141   N.  Robinson  Street,  Okla- 
homa  City,   Oklahoma. 
tHUTCHINSON,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.    (f) 

Vice-President,    The   Seeing   Eye,    Inc.,    Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey. 
tHUTSELL,  R.  D.  (f) 

Business  Manager,  Central  Western  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1031 
Portage  Avenue,   Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 

+  *IERARDI,  Francis  B.  (h) 

Managing  Editor,   National   Braille  Press,   Inc., 
88    St.    Stephen    Street,    Boston    IS,    Massachu- 
setts. 
INGRAM,  Miss  Eleanor  M.  (d) 

Executive  Stenographer,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond 21,  Va. 

INGRAM,  Dr.  Hollis  (d) 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  &  Throat  Physician,  303  Amer- 
ican Building,  Orlando,  Florida. 
*IRWIN,  Dr.  Robert  B.  (d) 

Route  #1,  Box  135,  Port  Orchard,  Washington. 

fJABLONSKI,  Joseph  E.  (d) 

84414  14th  Avenue  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 

rjACKSON,  Jodie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

t^JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  205  Spring  Street, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

t*JACOBS,  Miss  Sadie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  700  Lafayette  Street, 
New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 

+JACOBS,  Mrs.   Sumner   (h) 

Volunteer  Chairman,  National  Braille  Press. 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

fJACOBSON,  Jake  (d) 

414   New  Kirn   Building,   Portsmouth,   Virginia. 

*JAHODA,  Milton   (c) 

Executive  Secretary,  Allen  Countv  League  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  203  East  Berry  Street,  Fort 
Wayne  2,  Ind. 

JAMESON,   W.    Ed.    (e) 

Director,  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Jefferson  City, 
Jefferson. 

♦JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (g) 

Superintendent,  North  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bathgate,  North  Carolina. 
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tJENKINS,  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  (d) 

3801  Quebec  Street,  N.  W.,  Apt.  521,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

t»JERKINS,  James   (b) 

District     Supervisor,     Vending     Stand     Depart- 
ment, Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa 
Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 
*JESSEN,  Emily  A.  (c)  .    .        ,        , 

Home  Teacher,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  111  East  59  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

l*JOHANNESON,  N.  C.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Maryland    Workshop    for    the 
Blind,    601    Fulton    Avenue,    Baltimore,    Mary- 
land. 
tJOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.,  (g) 

Superintendent,  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  10  Holcomb  Street,  Hartford  5,  Con- 
necticut. 

*JOHNSON,  Frank  R.  (a) 

Supervisor  of  Service  Department,  Minneapolis 
Society    for    the    Blind,    1936    Lyndale    Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
J*JOHNSON,  J.  Milton  (f) 

Director  of  Social  Welfare  &  Recreation,  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

JOHNSON,  William  T.  (a) 

Director  of  Recreation  and  Public  Relations, 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  2,  New 
York. 

IJOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (e) 

Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Wel- 
fare, State  Office  Building,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

*JONES,   Charles    (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,   Florida   Council    for 
the   Blind,   Clearwater  Post   Office,   Clearwater, 
Florida. 
*      JONES,  Howard  T.  (d) 

Senior    Office    Worker,     Delaware     Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8   Street,  Wilmington 
22,  Delaware. 
fJONES,  Irene  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Latter-Day  Saints  Society  for 
the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  47  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

•JONES,  W.  L.  (c) 

Field  Secretary,  Maritime  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  124  Highfield 
Street,  Moncton,  New  Brunswick. 

*JOYNER.  Gordon  L.  (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

*KEANE,  George  E.  (a) 

Service  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 

*KEELE,  Francis  M.  (d) 

822  West  Bonanza  Road,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

*KELLEY,  William  R.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Armstrong-Indiana  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. 
KENDRICK,  Mrs.  Stanley  (d) 

Treasurer,  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Bedford  Woman's  Club,  206  Maple  Street. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

tKENNEDY,  Mrs.  R.  Kerr  (a) 

Founder  and  President,  Blind  Relief  Fund  of 
Philadelphia,  Inc.,  616  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia   7,   Pennsylvania. 

JKENT,  Miss  Jane  T.  (d) 

Office   Manager,    American   Printing  House   for 
the    Blind,    1839    Frankfort    Avenue,    Louisville 
6,  Kentucky. 
KERNIS,  Miss  Zelda  (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  .  Carbon- 
Monroe    Branch,    Pennsylvania    Association    for 


the   Blind,   i7   Broadway,   Mauch   Chunk,   Penn- 
sylvania. 
KERR,  Mrs.  Julia  Fry  (e) 

Supervisor,  Division  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, State  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
2    Morris    Street,    Charleston   5,   West   Virginia. 

t*KIKER,   Inez    (c) 

Case  Worker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Warren  Building,  Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 

*KINNEY,  Harrison  B.  (c) 

Instructor  of  the  Blind,  Idaho  Department  of 
Public    Assistance,    Box    129,    Blackfoot,    Idaho. 

*KITZMAN,  Mrs.  Donald  F.  (d) 

4743  College  Avenue,  San  Diego  15,  California. 

tKLEBER,  C.  C.  (f) 

General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

KLEIN,  Mrs.  Ethel  V.  (b) 

Vocational  Instructor,  State  Department  oi 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  1924  S. 
Marshall   Street,   Chicago  23,  Illinois. 

IKLEINMAN,  Morton   (b) 

Supervising  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  205  East 
42  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

iKLOCKE,  Reverend  John  H.  (h) 

National  Director  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind, 
154   East  23   Street,   New  York   10,   New  York. 

*KNOWLES,  Paul  (f) 

Director  of  Field  Activities,  Leader-Dog  League 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1039  South  Rochester  Road, 
Rochester,  Mich. 
KOEHNE,  Grace   (g) 

R.  R.  1,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

*KOHN,  Miss  C.  Marion  (c) 

Consultant  on  Visually  Handicapped,  Philadel- 
phia County  Dept.  of  Public  Assistance,  112 
North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

tKOONTZ,  Mrs.  Mary  (c) 

Medical    Field    Consultant,    Florida    Council    for 
the   Blind,   918   Tampa   Street,   Tampa,    Florida. 
+  *KREBS,   Bernard   (h) 

Librarian,  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,    1880    Broadway,   New   York,  New   York. 

*KUHN,  Winified  M.  (g) 

Instructor  and  Braillist,  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Winnetka,  Illinois. 

*KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Division 
for  Adult  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  2385  North  Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee 
11,  Wisconsin. 

t*KUMPE,  Roy  (e)  ^  .         , 

Managing    Director,  Arkansas    Enterprises    tor 

the  Blind,  Inc.,  205  Spring  Street,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

JKUMPE,  Mrs.  Roy  (d) 

2607   Ringo   Street,   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

KURTZ,  Howard  C.  (d) 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Wilmington  Lions  Club, 
Delaware  Avenue  &  Tatnall  Street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

LAMBERT,   Robert   (g) 

Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
7725  College  Avenue,   Indianapolis  44,   Indiana. 

'LAMPE,  Thais   (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
3068   S.   Grant  Street,   Englewood,   Colorado. 

tLANE,  Miss  Terry  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Worker,  Bureau  for  Blind,  317 
No.   11   Street,   St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

LANGAN,  Paul  J.  (g)  ,      ^,.    ^ 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
1867  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 
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t'LANGENDERFER,  Miss  Margaret  A.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Ohio  Dept.   of  Public  Welfare, 
1812  Kensington  Road,   Toledo  7,   Ohio. 
UANGERHANS,  Miss  Clara   (f) 

Field  Representative,   American   Foundation   for 
the   Blind,   Inc.,    15   West   16   Street,   New   York 
11,  N.  Y. 
LANHAM,  Mrs.  Dora  (b) 

Supervisor     of     Field    Operations,     State    Com- 
mission   for   the    Blind,    11th   &   Brazos    Streets, 
Austin,  Texas. 
t*LARSEN,  O.  Leonard  (f) 

Executive   Director,   Guide   Dog   Foundation   for 
the     Blind,     Inc.,     7101     Austin     Street,    Forest 
Hills,   New   York. 
LASHER,  John  H.  (b) 

Regional       Representative,       Federal       Security 
Agency,    Office  of   X^ocational   Rehabilitation,   69 
West  Washington  Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. 
*LAUPHEIMER,  Miss  Ruth  H.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Maryland    Workshop    for    the 
Blind,  601   North  Fulton  Avenue,   Baltimore  17, 
Maryland. 
*LAWLEY,  David  B.  (f) 

National    Consultant,    Field    Services,    Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the   Blind,    186    Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
♦LAWSON.  Billy  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,     302    Triad     Building,     Baton    Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
LAWSON,  Dr.  George  W.  (d) 

1700    Biscayne    Boulevard,    Miami    32,   Florida. 
rLAWSON,  Miss  Julia  (c) 

Supervisor,     Industries     and     Home     Teachers, 
State    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Land    Office 
Building,  Austin,  Texas. 
*LAYNE,  Mrs.  Hazel  (c) 

Social    Worker    for    L^tah    Commission    for    the 
Blind,    3269    Grant   Avenue,    Ogden,    Utah. 
*LEE,  Harry  G.   (d) 

1366    S.    Lauderdale,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

LEE,  John  A.   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  103  Cotton  States 
Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

LENDE,  Miss  Helga  (f) 

Librarian,   American   Foundation   for  the  Blind, 
IS   West   16   Street,   New  York   11,  New  York. 
t*LEONARD,  Miss  Mary  M.  (b) 

Intake   Counselor,    New   Jersey   Commissoin   for 
the   Blind,    1060    Broad   Street,   Newark  2,   New 
Jersey. 
•LEUTZ,  Theodore  C.  (d) 

24  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

LEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  (d) 

298  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

LEVY,  Mrs.  Richard  (h) 

Honorary    Chairman    of    Johanna     Braille    Bu- 
reau   for    the    Blind,    3530    Lake    Shore    Drive, 
Apt.  4B,  Chicago  13,  Illinois. 
t*LEWIS,   John    (b) 

Placement  Specialist  for  the  Blind,  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  406  Bankers  Insur- 
ance Building,  Macon,  Georgia. 

LIBBV,  Albert  D.   (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Iowa  Conmiission  for 
the  Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines   19,  Iowa. 

fLlECHTV,  Howard  M.   (h) 

Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Zicgler  I'ublishing 
Company,  Monscy,  New  York. 

tLINTON,  Miss  Eugenia  (i) 

Supervisor,  Kentucky  Business  Enterprises 
Program,  \"ocational  Rehabilitation,  1510  Hey- 
burn   Building,   Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 

JLOCKE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  425  James  Street,  Syra- 
cuse 3,  New  York. 


*LOGAN,  Mrs.  Blanche  (d) 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  Kansas  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  1014  North  Washington 
Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

*LOHLER,  A.  William  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Bucks  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  171  S. 
Main  Street,   Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

*LOKEN,   Lester   (b) 

Rehabilitation      Counselor,      Division      for      the 
Blind,     State    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
2385    North    Lake    Drive,    Milwaukee    11,    Wis- 
consin. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.   Berthold   (g) 

Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
3001    Derby   Street,   Berkeley   5,   California. 

*LYON,  Miss  Julia  E.  (d) 

1274  Richmond   Road,   Winter   Park,   Florida. 
LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Home  Industry   Supervisor, 
State    Department    of    Social    Services,    Mont- 
pelier,    Vermont. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  &  Sight 
Saving  Classes,   Box  430,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

*McAULAY,  John  H.  (b) 

Industrial  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

JMcBRIDE,  Miss  Helen  C.  (a) 

Executive    Secretary,     Central    Association    for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  301  Court  Street,  Utica  4,  New 
York. 
McBRYDE,  Mrs.  D.  W.  (e) 

Director,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Mississippi  Building, 
P.   O.    Box   1669,   Jackson,  Mississippi. 

JMcCLELLAND,  J.  N.  (i) 

Refreshment     Stand     Manager,     State     Welfare 
Department,  801   Harrison,   Topeka,  Kansas. 
t*McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.  (f) 

Supervisor  of  Field  Services,  Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425 
Crescent  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

*McCLOSKEY,  Miss  Helen  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Delaware    Commission    for    the 
Blind.   305   W.    8th   St.,   Wilmington   22,   Dela- 
ware. 
t^McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor  for  the  Blind,  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Build- 
ing,   801    Harrison   Street,   Topeka,    Kansas. 

McCOY,  Miss  Ruth  B.  (e) 

Acting  Director,  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  205  East  42  Street,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 

tMcCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline  (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  401  Labor  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

McCULLOCH,  Miss  Agnes  (f) 

Secretary,  Central  Western  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1031  Portage 
Avenue,   Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 

tMcDANIEL.  W.  L.  (a) 

General  Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  7, 
D.  C. 

McDonald,  Miss  Margaret  M.  (h) 

Librarian,  Wolfner  Branch  Library  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  3844  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 

*McELGIN,  Colonel  Hugh  J.  B.  (d) 

245  Twentieth  Avenue,  N.  E.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 

$McGRATH,  Helen  (c) 

Field  Worker,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   1060   Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

*McGREAL,  William   (e) 

Executive    Director,    New    Hampshire    Associa- 
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tion  for  the   Blind,    155^    North   Main   Street, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

JMcKINIEY,   S.   W.    (g)  „,.    ,     .       . 

Instructor,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 

Texas. 
fMcKNIGHT,  Bob  (b) 

550    Lundee    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

^McLaughlin,  g.  a.  (a) 

Lighthouse    Supervisor,    State    Commission    for 
the     Blind,     760     Harrison     Street,     Beaumont, 
Texas. 
*McLAUGHLIN,  Lloyd  H.  (c) 

Field    Worker    for    the    Blind,    Massachusetts 
Division    of    the    Blind,     110    Tremont    Street, 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 
McLELLAND,  S.  W.  (b) 

Assistant  State  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation,   416    Monroe    Street,    Montgomery,    Ala- 
bama. 
McLEMORE,  Dr.  Carl  (d) 

1217    S.    Kuhl    Avenue,    Orlando,    Florida. 
McMACKIN,  Dr.  John  V.  (d) 

406   Huntington   Building,   Miami,   Florida. 
t*McNEILL,  Miss  Frances  (c) 

Instructor,    Adjustment    Center,    Arkansas    En- 
terprises for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  2812  South  Tyler 
Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
*MacCOLLUM,  Miss  Averill  H.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Department    of    Visitation    of 
Adult   Blind,   State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 330  Cutler  Building,  305  S.  Main  Street, 
Rockford,   Illinois. 
*MacFARLAND,   Douglas    (b) 

Senior    Vocational    Counselor,    Delaware    Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  305  West  8  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
*MACK,  Francis  J.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520   Gates  Avenue,   Brooklyn    16,   New   York. 
*MACK,  Miss  Rebecca  (d) 

Chairman  of  Social  Service,  Cincinnati  Associa- 
tion for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,   1548  Central 
Parkway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
^MacKinnon,   Alexandria   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Maritime    Division,    Canadian 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    172    Almon 
Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
t*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.   (f) 

Superintendent,      Ontario     Division,      Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the  Blind,    186    Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
JMALONEY,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  (a) 

Assistant   Director,   Department   for  the   Handi- 
capped,    Brooklyn    Bureau    of    Social    Services, 
285     Schermerhorn    Street,    Brooklyn     17,    New 
York. 
tMANDERFIELD,  E.  J.  (b) 

Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
*MANN,  Miss  Doris  P.  (c) 

Home   Teacher    of    Deaf-Blind,    State    Board   of 
Education   of   the    Blind,    State   Office   Building, 
Hartford,   Connecticut. 
•i:*MANNING,  Miss  Jennie  L.  (c; 

Special  Case  Worker  for  the  Blind,  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Box  245, 
Bethel,  North  Carolina. 

*MARIS,  Jennette  (g) 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

MARKSON,  Mrs.  Archie  L.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Social  and  Educational  Center,  295  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 

MARTIN,  Reverend  Harold  J.  (a) 

Diocesan  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn-Long  Island,  191  Jorale- 
mon  Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 

MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  (e) 

Director,     Lighthouse     Psychological     Guidance 


Service,    New    York   Association    for  the   Blind, 
111   East   59   Street,   New   York  22,   New  York. 
MAYERBERG,  Dr.  Emil  R.  (d) 

Member,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  Delaware  Avenue  at 
Jefferson   Street,    Wilmington,    Delaware. 

+MEAD,  Elton  R.  (c) 

Chief  Field  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,   Richmond  21,   Virginia. 

*MELDRUM,  John  A.   (g) 

Director    of    Music,    Oklahoma    School    for    the 
Blind,   Muskogee,   Oklahoma. 
§*MELVIN,   Mary    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Division    for    the    Blind,    State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  230  E.   Sprague 
Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington. 
t*METCALFE,  William  J.   (d) 

2095  Gerrard  Street  East,  Toronto  13,  Ontario. 

■■MEYER,  Miss  Ida  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher  for  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  7300  S.  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  49, 
Illinois. 

*MILLER,  Miss  Gladys  V.  (d) 

270  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

tMILLER,  Isadora  N.  (c) 

Adult  Blind  Education  Supervisor,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare,   160   North   LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,  111. 

*MILLON,  John  R.  (b) 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Worker,    Division    of 
Blind    Service,     State    Welfare    Agency,     State 
House  Annex,   Concord,   New   Hampshire. 
MILLS,  Mrs.  Hilda  L.  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Los  Angeles  County,  2603 
South  Kenwood  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

*MILTON,  William  E.  (f) 

Executive    Officer,    Northern    Alberta,    Canadian 
National    Institute   for   the   Blind,    12010   Jasper 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
MITCHELL,  Mrs.  Bertha  (c) 

Senior   Social  Worker,   Rhode  Island   State   Bu- 
reau for  the   Blind.   40   Fountain   Street,   Provi- 
dence 3,  Rhode  Island. 
$"MOE,  Robert  I.  (e) 

Director,  South  Dakota  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Capitol    Building,    Pierre,    South   Dakota. 

»MOHLER,  J.  B.  (a) 

Superintendent,  Venango  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  406  West 
First  Street,  Oil  City.  Pennsylvania. 

J*MOON,  Thomas  Elmer,  Sr.  (d; 

228   West  Wisconsin   Avenue,   Deland,   Florida. 

t*MOORE,  Robert  R.  (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Specialist,  Iowa  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  House,  Des 
Moines  19,  Iowa. 

*M.ORAN,  Walter   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  1237  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

tMORGAN,  Earl  C.  (e) 

Director,  Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  101 
Cotton    States    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

*MORGRET,  Charles  H.   (d) 

1402   Justine   St.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

t*MORGRET,  Eugene  D.  (f) 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

tMORRIS,  Mrs.  Agnes  D.  (d) 

President,    Board    of    Trustees,    Indiana    School 
for  the  Blind,   116  North  Prince  Street,  Prince- 
ton, Indiana. 
MORRISON,  D.  Kenneth  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  128  State  Street, 
Montpelier,   Vermont 
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*MOYER,  Jerry  (d) 

601  Commonwealth  Building,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MULROONEV,  Walter  S.   (i) 

Director     of     Business     Enterprises,     Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,   520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn 16,  N.  Y. 
AlUNGOVAN,  John  F.  (e) 

Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
110  Treraont   Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

*MUNN,  Reverend  Daniel  J.   (d) 

238    Scarbow    Avenue,    Calgary,    Alberta. 

♦MURRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  (c) 

Home  Therapist,  Beaver  County  Fund,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1803  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

*MURRA\\   William  H.,  Jr.    (a) 

Executive      Director,      Beaver      County      Fund, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    1803 
Seventh  Avenue,   Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
\'ALL,  Eugenia  Ely  (b) 
Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 

602  Louderman  Building,  317  North  11  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

NEAL,  Paul  L.  (d) 

Trustee     of     Perkins     Institution,     52     Phillips 
Street,  Watertown,  Mass. 
+  NEELY,  Mrs.  Lucile  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,    Division   of    Welfare, 
Bureau    for   the    Blind,    Kansas    City,    Missouri. 
t*NEES,  Miss  Dorothy  E.  (d) 

Volunteer  Worker,   946  Western  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh  12,  Pennsylvania. 
NELMS,  F.   G.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
State  Board  of  Education,  2895  Vineville  Ave- 
nue,  Macon,  Georgia. 

NORCKAM,  Miss  Mary  (h) 

Librarian    and     Record    Clerk,     Hadley     Corre- 
spondence    School     for     the     Blind,     Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
t*NORMAN,  Miss  Gladys  K.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  113  Roberta  Avenue,  Colling- 
dale,   Pennsylvania. 

NORVELL,  Hugo  W.  (d) 

2418   State   Street,   Little   Rock,  Arkansas. 

NOVEL,  Mrs.  F.  D.  (d) 

Senior     Stenographer,     Rehabilitation     for     the 
Blind,    1691   Vesey,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
*NOW^\TSKI,  Homer  F.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Division  of 
Rehabilitation,  700  East  Adams  Street,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

NUTTING,  Charles  A.   (d) 

Leader-Dog    League    for    the    Blind,    Inc.,    1039 
South   Rochester    Road,    Rochester,    Michigan. 
NYGAARD,  Dorrance  C.   (g) 

Director,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  111. 

tO'BRIEN,  Mary  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Columbus  Association  for 
the   Blind,   221    E.   ^lound  St.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

$0' BYRNE,  Miss  Velma  (c) 

Field  Consultant,  Iowa  State  Commission  for 
the   Blind,   State   House,   Des   Moines    19,   Iowa. 

*0'CONNOR,  Murray  C.  (d) 

101    13th   Street,   Parkersburg,   W.   Va. 
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Canada. 

Minnesota 

4 

I 

5 

Group  Membersh 

ip 

Mississippi 

I 

I 

2 

Missouri 

19 

2 

21 

SECTION 

A 

95 

Montana 

5 

I 

6 

B 

126 

Nebraska 

2 

— 

2 

C 

141 

Nevada 

I 

— 

I 

D 

157 

New  Hampshire 

3 

— 

3 

E 

49 

New  Jersey 

7 

3 

ID 

F 

56 

New  Mexico 

I 

— 

I 

G 

47 

New  York 

71 

II 

82 

H 

31 

North  Carolina 

8 

3 

II 

I 

22 

North  Dakota 

I 

— 

I 

Ohio 

27 

2 

29 
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Membership  as  of  October  1,  1951 


Visually  Handicapped 
Sighted 


Male 
232 
189 


Female 
127 
183 


Totals 

359 
372 


Totals 


421 


310 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 
c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1951-1953) 

Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  President 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  First  Vice-President 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland,   Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  nine  sectional 
groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual 
membership  dues  of  $5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in 
June  or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fifteen  Di- 
rectors, composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary-Treasurer 

c/o  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

OFFICERS  (1950-1952) 

F.  E.  Davis,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  President 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  y\lamogordo,  New  Mexico,  First 

Vice-President 
John  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  Second  Vice-President 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Secretayy -Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  (1950-1952) 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield,  Columbus,  Ohio 
William  T.  Heisler,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
President  and  Secretary,  ex-officio 

Founded  in  1853  as  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  held  its  second 
meeting  in  1871,  and  the  next  in  1872,  at  which  time  its  name  was  changed  to  the  present  form. 
Meetings  have  been  held  biennially,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  since  that  time,  on  the  even 
years,  usually  in  June.  Conventions  are  usually  convened  at  the  various  schools  for  the  blind, 
on  invitation,  the  time  and  place  being  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Membership 
is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  and  Canada,  as  follows: 

5  Delegates  from  each  residential  school  for  the  blind — the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  school  or  some  member  elected  by  the  Board,  the  Superintendent 
or  other  chief  executive  officer,  and  three  teachers  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school. 

3  Delegates  from  each  public  school  system  conducting  a  class  for  the  blind  having  an 
enrollment  of  25  or  more  blind  pupils — the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
or  some  other  member  elected  by  the  Board,  the  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the 
Blind,  and  one  teacher  elected  by  his  fellow- teachers. 

1  Delegate  from  each  library  for  the  blind,  public  or  private,  which  numbers  more  than 
50  borrowers. 

Associate,  honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is  made  upon  a  pro  rata  basis 
arranged  for  in  the  By-laws,  and  the  Executive  Committee  is  directed  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  additional  copies  at  cost  to  members  or  others  as  desired,  and  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  institutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  all  problems  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  its  deliberations  at  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  whole  Association,  special 
committees  engage  in  constant  research  in  such  fields  as  Braille,  vocational  guidance,  teacher 
certification,  school  curricula,  etc.  For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  find  it  difficult  to 
travel  immense  distances  to  the  general  meetings,  it  is  hoped  that  regional  meetings  on  the 
odd-numbered  years  may  be  arranged. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  been  supplying  the  Bible  to  the  Blind  for  over  a  century, 
beginning  in  1835  with  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Line  Letter  system — the  first  Bible 
printed  for  the  sightless. 

The  year  1950  was  the  greatest  year  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Blind, 
thousands  of  embossed  volumes  in  Braille  and  in  Moon  and  also  on  Talking  Book  records, 
having  gone  out  from  the  Bible  House  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  to  many  foreign  lands. 

The  Society  distributed  to  both  the  sighted  and  the  sightless  throughout  the  world  during 
the  year  1950  a  grand  total  of  11,056,  584  volumes  of  Scripture. 

The  Society  offers  four  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Braille,  the  King  James  Version  and  the 
American  Revised  Version  being  available  in  both  Grade  1I/2  and  in  Grade  2. 

For  those  unable  to  read  Braille,  the  Bible  in  the  Moon  system  may  be  secured.  A  Moon 
Bible  requires  58  volumes. 

The  Society  also  provides  the  Scriptures  on  Talking  Book  records  which  are  especially  help- 
ful to  those  unable  to  read  any  embossed  system.  The  whole  Bible  requires  170  records — the 
Old  Testament  is  on  130  records  and  the  New  Testament  on  40  records.  During  the  year  new 
recordings  of  the  Bible    were  completed  on  the  new  10-inch  records. 

A  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  including  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  Corinthians  13,  and  many  other  favorite  passages  is  available  in 
Braille,  New  York  Point,  the  Moon  system  and  also  on  2  Talking  Book  records. 

The  Bible  Society  continues  to  supply  all  of  its  embossed  volumes  and  Talking  Book 
records  of  the  Bible  to  blind  persons  and  libraries  serving  the  Blind  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost 
— 25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage.  This  is  made  possible  through  contributions  from  friends 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Blind  to  the  Society's  Blind  Fund. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Braille  Concordance  in  10  large  volumes  which  is  proving  an  in- 
valuable aid  especially  to  ministers,  librarians  and  Bible  students.  These  volumes  are  also 
offered  to  blind  individuals  at  25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage  or  $3.00  for  the  set. 

The  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  to  the  sightless  in  thirty-four  languages  and  systems 
up  to  the  end  of  1950. 

During  its  116  years  of  service  to  the  Blind,  the  Society  has  distributed  at  home  and  abroad 
a  total  of  293,958  volumes  and  Talking  Book  records. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  Scriptures  for  the  Blind  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  a  national  private  agency 
whose  purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
It  is  principally  maintained  by  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund,  contributions  from  inter- 
ested patrons,  grants  from  other  research  foundations,  and  income  from  nonprofit  sales  of 
appliances. 

Among  its  activities  are:  Research;  Consultation  services  in  the  fields  of  education,  com- 
munity planning,  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  deaf-blind,  the  war-blinded,  the  preschool 
blind  child,  and  special  aids  and  appliances;  Special  service  to  blind  individuals;  Publica- 
tions; Library  service;  Scholarships;  Professional  development. 

Affiliated  agencies:  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind;  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  Studies  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in 
vocations  for  the  blind,  in  statistics  and  legislation  affecting  the  blind,  and  in  other  subjects 
relating  to   the  improvement  of  services  for  the  blind. 

Development  of  mechanical  appliances  tised  by  the  blind,  including  continued  improve- 
ment of  recorded  literature  for  the  blind. 

CONSULTATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE.  Comprehensive  information  and  the  advice 
of  experienced  workers  is  available  to  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  on  education,  rehabil- 
itation, vocations,  legislation,  statistical  records,  and  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  govern- 
ment officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services  to  blind 
adults  and  children,  and,  when  necessary,  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such 
services. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND.  A  department  which  seeks  out  all  deaf-blind  per- 
sons throughout  the  country  and  studies  and  promotes  services  for  their  personal,  social,  and 
economic  rehabilitation. 

SERVICES  TO  THE  WAR-BLINDED.  A  department  which  cooperates  with  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  blinded  veterans  themselves  in  their  develop- 
ment of  adequate  programs  for  the  welfare  of  the  war-blinded. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS.  Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privi- 
leges for  blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and  bus  lines. 

Sale  of  Talking  Book  machines,  braille  writers,  braille  watches,  and  other  special  appli- 
ances for  the  blind  at  cost. 

PUBLICATIONS.  Publications  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the  l)lind  and  to  the  blind: 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum,  in  l)raille  and  inkprint;  Talking  Books 
Topics,  in  inkprint  and  recorded  form;  the  Braille  Book  Reiiieic  in  braille;  and  Touch  and 
Go,  in  braille  for  the  deaf-blind;  A  F  B  Bulletin  Sen>ice  (an  information  service):  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  tlie  United  States  and  Canada  (biennially). 

Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  containing  more  than 
S.ooo  inkprint  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare  are 
available  to  students  of  work  for  the  blind. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS.  A  limited  number  of  scholaiships  is  offered  each  year  to  blind  students 
in  professional  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Fellowships  to  encourage  research,  and  to  recruit  trained  personnel  for  professional  posi- 
tions. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Development  of  professional  training  through  pro- 
motion of  institutes  and  workshops  for  personnel  of  agencies  for  the  blind;  summer  courses  for 
teachers  of  blind  children  and  for  workers  with  the  adult  blind. 

A  National  Personnel  Service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  obtain  qualified  staff  members. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND.  The  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  affiliated  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  an  organization  to 
provide  aid  and  assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
approximately  6,200  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose.  Congress  provides  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $125,000  which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for 
all  of  the  public  education  institutions  for  the  blind. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  48  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and  peri- 
odicals for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have  found 
this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

Recently,  the  Printing  House  undertook  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  books  in 
large  type  for  the  children  in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful 
vision  to  read  this  type  of  book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  There  is  rapidly 
being  built  up  an  adequate  catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  in  large  type 
to  parallel  the  Braille  textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these 
countries  and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to 
their  respective  countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  people. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps,  Braille  writing-frames,  arith- 
metic slates,  geometric  forms,  a  geometry  board,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers,  peg 
boards  for  kindergarten,  frames  for  writing  longhand,  sentence  boards  and  other  educational 
aids  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  This  original  material  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to  acquire  and  extend  the 
activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated  philanthropic  institute  founded  in 
1919.  It  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind,  without  respect  to  race, 
color  or  creed. 

The  Braille  Institute  is  gradually  building  a  program  with  the  objective  of  making  pos- 
sible the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  from  the  time  of  loss  of  sight  until  the  employ- 
able blind  are  qualified  for  placement  in  industry  and  the  unemployable  blind  have  become 
normal  members  of  society. 

The  following  major  services  are  offered: 

SOCIAL  WELFARE-ADVISEMENT:  Trained  workers  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  personal 
problems  created  by  blindness.  Counseling  service  is  offered  to  the  blind  and  partially  sighted 
and  to  their  families.  Information  is  given  and  referrals  made  to  other  agencies. 

HOME  TEACHING:  Individual  instruction  in  self-reliance  and  home-making;  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  Braille  and  Moon  types  and  the  use  of  the  typyewriter;  instruction  in 
handicrafts. 

RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES:  To  provide  fun,  fellowship  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted.  These  cover  a  wide  variety  of  fields, 
among  them  being  many  types  of  handicrafts,  Braille,  personality  improvement,  creative  writ- 
ing with  a  commercial  objective,  music,  book  reviews,  choral  singing,  bridge  classes,  typing, 
Spanish,  cooking,  social  and  square  dancing.  Consultation  service  and  practical  assistance  is 
given  to  outlying  areas  upon  request,  to  the  limits  of  staff  time. 

REHABILITATION  AND  ORIENTATION:  A  program  of  training  in  foot  travel  and 
practical   every-day   skills   necessary   for   comfortable   living  and  readjustment;   assistance   in 
enlarging  economic  opportunities;  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified  business  projects. 
LIBRARY:  Free  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  on  long  playing  phono- 
graphic records,  styled  "Talking  Books,"  to  the  blind  in  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT— LITERATURE:  Non-profit  publication  of  books  and 
magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  others,  including  the 
Bible,  in  Braille  (Gr.  ii/^)  21  vol.;  New  Testament  Revised  Standard  Version  (Gr.  2)  5  vol.; 
Webster's  Dictionary  (Gr.  ii/^)  32  vol.  (abridged)  self-pronouncing;  Cook  Book  (Gr.  114)  2  vol.; 
Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  current  topic  magazine. 

RESEARCH:  Engineering  and  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind,  such  as  a  Braille 
typewriter  and  a  longhand  script  guide. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  gifts,  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  memberships  at 
$1,000. 
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The  Canadian 
National  Institute 
for  the  Blind 

.  .  .  trains  blind  Canadians  for 
that    degree    of    independence    of    which    each    is    capable.    For    this    purpose    it    maintains 

Home  Teachers 

who  teacii   touch-reading,  handicrafts,  home  management  to  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

Libraries  of  Braille  and  Talking  Books 
which  are  mailed  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  free  of  charge. 

Factories,  Cafeterias  and  Stands 

which  train  and  employ  the  blind. 

An  Employment  and  Placement  Department 

that  seeks  out  jobs  in  industry  for  the  competent  blind. 

Facilities 

for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  home  workers. 

Residences 

for  those  among  the  blind  without  homes. 

A  Social  Service  Department 

for  those  who  need  its  services. 

THE  INSTITUTE  has  six  divisions,  Avith  offices  in  41  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
Canada,  bringing  its  services  to  more  than  18,000  blind  Canadians.  In  addition  it  operates 
sightsaving  and  prevention  of  blindness  departments.  Information  freely  furnished,  to  all 
interested,  upon  request. 


The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

)d,  C.B.E.,  E.  A. 

President.  Mar 

186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B. 


Lewis  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.,  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 

President.  Managing-Director. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association  was  founded  in  1899  and  dedicated  to  the 
embossing  and  distribution  of  religious  literature  for  the  blind.  The  corporation  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  biennially,  and  is  supported  in  its  work  by  public  con- 
tributions and  the  income  from  endowment  investments.  At  the  present  time  the  Association 
is  providing  the  following  free  services: 

Publications 

The  Christian  Record,  a  monthly  non-sectarian  religious  journal  of  fifty-six  pages  in  both 
Braille,  grade  H/^,  and  New  York  Point. 

Bible  Expositor,  a  forty-page  monthly  topical  journal  issued  in  both  the  Braille,  grade  H/^, 
and  the  New  York  Point. 

Sabbath  School  Monthly,  a  monthly  journal  of  approximately  forty  pages  providing  a 
weekly  series  of  Bible  lessons,  issued  in  Braille,  grade  1I/2,  and  New  York  Point. 

Life  and  Health,  a  fifty-six  page  Braille,  grade  1I/2,  edition  of  the  national  ink-print  health 
journal  published  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Children's  Friend,  a  twenty-eight  page  monthly  journal,  Braille  grade  ii/o,  for  the  junior 
level.  It  is  a  compilation  of  religious,  moral,  and  character-building  non-sectarian  stories. 

Correspondence  Course 

The  Association  brailles  and  distributes  the  internationally  known  Voice  of  Prophecy 
Bible  Correspondence  Course.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  course  better  than  six  thousand 
have  enrolled. 

Library 
A  free  circulating  library  of  several  hundred  Braille  and  Point  volumes  is  maintained. 

Talking  Books 

During  recent  months  the  Association  has  begun  the  recording  of  a  series  of  devotional 
and  inspirational  Talking  Books  for  distribution  to  the  public  through  the  regional  branches 
for  the  blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Thus  far  two  volumes,  "Thoughts  from  the  Mount 
of  Blessing"  and  "Steps  to  Christ"  have  been  made  available. 
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THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Incorporated   (1922)   Under  State  Charter 

Not  for  Profit 

620  Lincoln  Avenue 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  offers  70  home-study  courses,  ranging  from  the  fifth  grade  through  a 
complete  high-school  curriculum,  including  some  university  work.  A  course  in  the  reading  of 
Braille  is  available  to  those  who  have  not  learned  it,  or  who  wish  to  "brush  up." 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  tuition-free  to  the  blind.  The  generosity  of  people  interested 
in  the  blind  and  in  their  welfare  makes  this  possible. 

The  School  maintains  a  Braille  lending  library  that  supplies  students  with  all  books 
needed  for  their  courses,  and  all  instructional  material  in  Braille. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  Braillists  who  provide  individual- 
ized instruction,  through  personal  letters  written  in  Braille. 

The  Hadley  Library  lends  the  Braille  and  the  Talking  Book  editions  of  The  Reader's 
Digest  to  many  of  its  students  and  other  blind  readers. 

Next  to  Braille,  English  is  most  in  demand.  English  courses  range  from  elementary  study 
to  a  special  creative  writing  program  for  students  interested  in  writing  as  a  hobby  or  vocation. 
For  these  students  the  School  publishes  every  two  years  a  Braille  edition  of  the  "Handy  Mar- 
ket List"  from  the  pages  of  Author  ir  Journalist.  In  1951  the  School  also  published  in  Braille 
the  "Hadley  Anthology  of  Magazine  Poetry." 

Through  a  coordinated  arrangement  with  the  Home-Study  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School  makes  available  in  Braille  selected  college  courses  offered  by  the 
University.  This  service  includes  the  Brailling  and  lending  of  all  required  textbooks  and  in- 
structional material,  the  transcribing  into  typewritten  form  of  Brailled  lessons  for  the  Uni- 
versity instructors,  and  transcribing  of  the  instructors'  corrections  and  suggestions  into  Braille. 
Three  English  courses  and  one  in  Psychology,  each  offering  3  semester  hours  of  college  credit, 
are  now  available.  As  a  special  aid  to  the  study  of  college  psychology,  the  Hadley  School  lends 
all  students  of  this  course  three-dimensional  biological  models  and  other  technical  equipment. 
The  University  of  Chicago  grants  a  50%  remission  in  tuition  to  blind  students,  and  Hadley 
Scholarships  will  pay  the  balance,  thus  making  these  college  courses  tuition-free  to  the  blind, 
as  are  all  Hadley  courses. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year.  The  School  serves  more  than  1000  persons  annually. 

A  Braille  or  print  catalogue  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  special  ap- 
pliances has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death  his 
successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe  Press 
continues  to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

Printing  Braille  Books.  The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  text  books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  Institution  are 
made  available  at  cost  to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for  adult  be- 
ginners. Price  lists  and  music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

Maps.  Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical  and  geographical  are  for  sale.  The  Braille 
Map  Quarterly,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Appliances.  These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  braille  short- 
hand writers,  and  a  variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  room  thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins 
Brailler. 

Games.  These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers, 
interlocking  dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your 
own  playing  cards. 

Equipment.  Stereotyping  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own  use  but  is  also  manufac- 
tured to  order.  Used  equipment  is  sometimes  available. 

Machine  Shop  Facilities.  A  modern  tool-making  and  machine  shop  has  been  established 
recently  to  take  care  of  the  new  Perkins  Brailler.  These  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  new  mechanical  devices  for  the  blind. 


CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Libra- 
rian and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books, 
so  in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
There  are  1,058  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  fifty  thousand  books  and  maga- 
zines each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  37,000  Braille  books.  Music  and  Magazines  and 
48,000  Talking  Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  stereotyping  on  zinc  plates — tak- 
ing dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — wire  stitch- 
ing of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  up  the  shipping  boxes  and  pack  the  books. 
They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  WORLD-WIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND  BY  UNITED  PROTESTANTISM 

Through  this  Society,  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  united  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  blind  through  the  publication 
of  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form,  through  pastoral  counselling  and  through 
special  projects  in  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind  in  Protestant  mission  fields 
overseas. 

Magazines 

"John  Milton  Magazine"  a  religious  digest  for  adults  circulating  in  more  than  60  countries 
around  the  world. 

"Discovery"  a  story  magazine  for  boys  and  girls. 

"John  Milton  Sunday  School  Quarterly"  containing  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons with  teacher's  notes. 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

Many  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  including  a  hymn  book,  a  book  of  Christmas 
carols,  books  of  prayers  for  younger  and  older  children  and  books  on  the  Christian  faith.  A 
motto  calendar  is  also  published  annually.  A  small  talking  book  publication  is  being  pro- 
duced during  1951. 

Overseas  Services 

Since  1948,  the  Society  has  extended  its  services  to  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the 
blind  in  Christian  mission  fields  overseas.  Magazines,  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  in 
eight  foreign  language  braille  systems.  Special  projects  for  blind  children  are  carried  on  in 
more  than  a  score  of  Christian  schools  and  homes.  Scholarships  are  arranged  for  the  special 
training  of  native  teachers  and  missionaries  serving  the  blind  on  mission  fields. 

The  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society  is  to  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new 
hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  and  through 
a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries  which  bring  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
thousands  on  this  continent  and  in  more  than  60  countries  around  the  world.  Helen  Keller 
has  been  its  President  for  almost  twenty  years.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services 
depend  wholly  on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  offices  are  located  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  BHnd  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  New  York,  by  whose  generosity  it  was  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The  genius 
of  the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  for  thirty-nine  years  its  editor  and  manager,  caused  its  being 
and  its  continuing  high  tradition.  Its  purpose  throughout  its  history  has  been  that  of  these 
two  great  souls — to  serve  the  blind  out  of  love  for  humanity;  specifically,  to  bring  to  blind 
readers  entertainment  and  companionship,  and  the  best  of  reading  material  available  in  the 
literature  of  this  country.  Other  services  extended  through  the  facilities  of  the  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine office  are  the  securing  for  blind  people,  at  special  prices  and  without  profit,  of  portable 
typewriters,  alarm  clocks  which  are  embossed  for  touch  reading,  small  radios,  playing  cards 
embossed  in  Moon  Type,  needle  threaders  and  self- threading  needles,  and  other  items  as  oc- 
casion presents  itself. 

The  contents  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  are  made  up  of  more  or  less  regular  features  and  de- 
partments, consisting  of  the  following  in  a  typical  monthly  issue:  a  cover  poem  appropriate 
to  the  month  or  season;  an  editorial  page;  a  review  of  the  month's  news;  a  department  of 
special  notices  concerning  events  and  items  of  particular  interest  or  help  to  the  reader;  an 
account  about  a  blind  person  whose  achievements  or  whose  life  are  notable  and  inspiring; 
reprinted  articles  (three  to  five  in  number)  from  ink  print  publications,  of  current  or  popular 
interest,  or  of  educational  or  cultural  value;  a  necrology  of  blind  persons;  a  page  of  con- 
temporary and  classical  poetry;  a  department  dealing  with  new  appliances  and  aids,  and  of 
tools  and  services  for  the  blind;  a  short  fiction  story;  a  review  of  a  current  best-seller  book. 

The  publishers  desire  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  be  read  by  any  blind  people  who  would  find 
it  worthwhile.  It  will  be  sent  entirely  free  of  charge  to  anyone  making  application. 

The  mailing  date  of  the  monthly  issue  is  usually  during  the  last  full  week  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Three  editions  are  published — Braille,  New  York  Point,  and  Moon  type — and  readers  may 
have  their  choice  from  among  the  three,  depending  upon  which  system  they  prefer  to  read  or 
can  read. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  1I/2;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers 
and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  twenty-five  persons  on  its  project,  four- 
teen of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  Mac- 
Phie,  West  Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director,  Francis 
B.  lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Tennessee 

The  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature  for 
the  Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD,  which  has  a  mailing 
list  of  some  600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped and  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.  D., 
Jackson,  Tennessee.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD  is  published  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  1I/2  and 
contains  the  Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems,  a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question  and 
Answer  Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Department  and  the  Episcopal  Church  School  Lessons 
according  to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home  Department  Quarterly  edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Hiram 
R.  Bennett,  D.  D.  and  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  H.  Jacobs  Co. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  pur- 
chase brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Another  purpose  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  the  open  market  for 
blind-made  products  which  measure  up  to  certain  well-defined  standards. 

The  government  market  has  greatly  aided  the  workshops  by  making  possible  an  increased 
production,  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  workmanship  and  of  business 
procedure. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  engaged  in  a  program  to  eliminate 
preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the 
eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through  field 
work,  publications,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  all  means  of  public  education.  It 
coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  phases  of  saving  sight.  Grants  are 
made  for  basic  and  clinical  research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Literature,  exhibits,  lectures, 
charts  and  assistance  in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  follow- 
ing periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.50  a  year;  Prevention  of  Blindness  News, 
published  four  times  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  and  Annual  Report. 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

South  Valley  Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

W.  H.  Ebeling,  Exec.  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  established  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  three-fold  purpose  is:  Train- 
ing dogs  to  guide  the  blind;  teaching  blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted 
men  to  become  instructors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Eustis  and  was  incorporated  in  1932 
under  the  welfare  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no  branches  and  does 
not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies  for  the  blind,  but  cooperates  closely  with  them 
in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Eligibility  of  the  applicant  is 
based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  blind  person  is  denied 
the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Over  1800  adjustments  have  been  made  and  classes  are 
held  during  every  month  of  the  year  with  an  annual  student  body  of  180  to  200. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization,  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view 


PROGRAM 
TWENTY-FIFTH  CONVENTION 


OPENING  SESSION 

Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

lune  24-29,  1951 

Sunday,  June  24,  1951 
8:00  P.  M. 

Chairman — Harry  E.  Simmons 
Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 

INVOCATION 

Rabbi  Henry  Okolica,  Temple  Israel 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME: 

HOST 

Paul  E.  Raymond,  Member,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Honorable  Fuller  Warren,  Governor  of  Florida 

CITY  OF  DAYTONA  BEACH 

Honorable  Ollie  Lancaster,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Daytona  Beach 

DAYTONA  BEACH  LIONS  CLUB 

Walter  Shelley,  President,  Daytona  Beach  Lions  Club,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

RESPONSE 

Roy    Kumpe,   First   Vice-President,   American   Association   of   Workers   for   the   Blind, 
Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Francis  B.  lerardi.  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Managing 
Editor,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 
Morning— 9:30-12:00 
Chairman — Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Remarks  of  Program  Chairman 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

Coordination  of  Federal  Services  for  the  Blind — a  Federal  Viewpoint 

Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Coordination  of  Federal  Services  for  the  Blind — a  State  Viewpoint 

Harry  E.  Simmons,  Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


GROUP  MEETING 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Afternoon— 2 :00-5 :00 

GROUP  B 

Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and  field  oflficers  for  the  blind 

Chairman — W.  S.  Wood,  Placement  Counsellor,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Houston, 
Texas 

The  Importance  of  Home  Industry  to  Rehabilitation 

Miss  Julia  Lawson,  Supervisor  of  Home  Industries  and  Home  Teaching,  Texas  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Rural  Blind 

George  Owens,  Rehabilitation  Counsellor,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

Preparation  of  the  Blind  Person  for  Employment 

W.  R.  Young,  Director,  Rehabilitation  Division,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa, 
Florida 

INDUSTRIAL  PANEL: 
Development  and  Expansion  of  Employment  Opportunities  for  Blind  Persons 

George  W.   Keller,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the  .Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Employer  Attitudes 

Bob  McKnight,  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Specialist  for  the  Blind,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Post-Placement  Services  to  Client  and  Employer 

Charles  B.  Grider,  Placement  Specialist  for  the  Blind,  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama 

Nomination  of  Board  Member  for  2  years. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 

GROUP  D 

Lay  and  non-professional  group 

Chairman — ^Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

My  Experience  in  Putting  on  a  Christmas  Tree  Sale  for  the  Blind 

Joseph  B.  Delbridge,  State  Manager  of  Canteen  Service,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 
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GROUP  H 

Librarians   for   the  blind,   administrative  heads   of  publishing  houses   for  the  blind  and 

all  others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 
Chairman — Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 
Monsey,  New  York 

Special  Recording  for  Student  and  Professional  Needs 

Mrs.  Mildred  Skinner,  Librarian,  Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York,  New  York 

Discussion 
World  Braille 

Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  Braille  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Discussion 
General  Discussion 

a)  Status  of  Braille  printing  equipment;  availability  of  new  equipment. 

b)  Need  for  research  in  production  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  in  development  of  Braille 
equipment. 

c)  Problems  related  to  production,  distribution  and  use  of  recorded  books. 

d)  Miscellaneous. 

Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years. 
Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 


GROUP  MEETINGS 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1951 
Morning— 9:30-12:00 

GROUP  C 

Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 
Chairman — Miss    Louise   D.    Cowan,    Ontario    Supervisor   of    Home    Teachers,    Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Roll  Call  and  Minutes 

Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell,  Case  Worker  for  the  Blind,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Report  on  "The  Handicraft  Supplement"  of  The  Home  Teacher 

Miss  Marie  Busch,  Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Election  of  Officers 

Chairman — 2-year  term,  and  Secretary — 2-year  term 

Address — Case  Work  with  the  Blind 

Miss  Elizabeth   Maloney,  Assistant  Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Services,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

GROUP  F 

Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the  blind  and  professional  staff  members 
Chairman — A.  N.  Magill,  Superintendent,  Ontario  Division,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Possible  Contributions  Which  a  National  Private  Agency  Can  Make  to  Work  for  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States 
Hulen  C.  Walker,  Legislative  Aanalyst,  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Place  for  and  the  Values  of  a  State-wide  Private  Agency  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

Philip   N.    Harrison,   Executive   Secretary,   The   Pennsylvania   Association   for   the   Blind, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

The  Value  and  Scope  of  a  Single  Private  Service  Organization  in  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
Canada 
Frank  H.  Flinn,  Superintendent  of  the  Maritime  Division,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

The  Contributions  Which  Organized  Blind  People  Make  to  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Canada 
Mrs.  Sadie  Bending,  President,  The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  London,  Ontario 

Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 

GROUP  I 

Business  Enterprise  Specialists  for  the  Blind 

Chairman — William  H.  Hathaway,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Enterprises  of  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Present  Vending  Stand  Programs  and  the  Outlook  for  the  Future 

Morris  I.  Tynan,  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Something  About  Merchandising 

Official  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Regional  Office,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Questions 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Effective  operating  with  subsidies  on  growth  of  stand  program. 

2.  Influence  of  the  vending  stand  jDrogram  on  public  relations. 

3.  Financial  relationship  between  operator  and  agency. 

4.  Construction  and  design  of  vending  stands. 

5.  Methods  of  training  operators. 

6.  Use  of  vending  machines  in  the  stand  program. 

Discussion  Leader 

Gordon  Joyner,  Supervisor  of  Vending  Stands,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 
Chairman — Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

My  Appproach  to  the  Subject  of  Piano  Tuning 

Sanford  Leppard,  Member  of  the  National  Council,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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How  Fares  the  Blind  Organist,  and  Why? 

Harry  J.  Ditzler,  Director  of  Music,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico 

Opportunities  and  Problems  of  the  Sightless  Music  Teacher  in  a  School  for  the  Blind 

John  Meldrum,  Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


GROUP  MEETINGS 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1951 
Afternoon — 2 :00-5 :00 

GROUP  A 

Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind  and  executive  heads  of  homes 
for  the  blind. 

Chairman — Byron    M.    Smith,    Executive   Secretary,    Minneapolis    Society    for    the    Blind. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

The  Present-Day  Challenge  of  a  Modern  Agency  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Philip  S.  Piatt,  Executive  Director,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
New  York 

The  Employer's  Viewpoint  in  Hiring  Totally  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  People 

J.  Arthur  Johnson,   Personnel  Administrator  of  the  Aeronautical  Division,  Minneapolis 
Honeywell  Regulator  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Nomination  of  Board  Member  for  2  years. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 

GROUP  E 

Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind 
Chairman — Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri 

Panel  Discussion 
Foot  Travel  Techniques  for  the  Blind — 

Harold  Richterman,  Supervisor  of  the  Vocational  Institute,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
W.  Harold  Bleakley,  Associate  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 

the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Frederick  W.  Ave-Lallement,  Executive  Director,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  from  the  floor 

Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 

GROUP  G 

Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public-school  classes  for  the  blind. 
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Chairman — Robert    H.    Thompson,   Superintendent,    Missouri   School   for    the   Blind,   St. 
Louis,  Missouri 

Topic  of  Discussion:  Status  of  Research  for  Schools  for  the  Blind — 
Speakers  to  be  Announced 

Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years. 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Morning— 9:30-12:00 
Chairman — Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director,  Survey  &  Homework  Department,  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

NEEDS  OF  THE  HOMEBOUND  BLIND 

Is  There  a  Central  Professional  Discipline  in  Work  for  the  Blind? 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maloney,  Assistant  Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Case  Work — A  Specialty 

Milton  H.  Klein,  Consultant,  Public  Assistance  Division,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Home  Teach — A  Specialty 

Miss  Sophy  Forward,  State  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  Section,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

The  Hows  and  Whys  of  Good  Personnel  Selection 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Educational  Consultant,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  New  York 

AFTERNOON 

Sightseeing  Trips 
Details  will  be  available  at  the  Registration  Desk  and  will  also  be  announced  early  in  the 

Convention  Program. 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Thursday,  June  28,  1951 

Morning— 9:30-12:00 

Chairman — Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri 

Aims  and  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance 

James  A.  Martin,  M.A.E.,  Instructor,  Vocational  Guidance,  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville, Florida 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

F.  E.  Davis,  President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  Superintendent, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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Vocational  Guidance  and  Training  Needs  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  as  Seen  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Work  with  the  Adult  Blind 
Harry  Spar,  Vocational  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


11:30  A.M. — Election  of  Officers 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Afternoon— 2 :00-5 :00 

Summaries  of  All  Group  Meetings 

Chairman — Miss   Kathern   F.   Gruber,   Assistant   Director,   y\merican   Foundation   for   the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

Group  A 

Byron   M.   Smith,   Executive  Secretary,   Minneapolis  Society   for   the   Blind,   Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Group  B 

Mrs.  Madeline  McCrary,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Group  C 

Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell,  Case  Worker  with  the  Blind,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Group  D 

Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Group  E 

Mrs.    Lee  Johnston,   Chief,    Bureau   for   the   Blind,  Division   of  Welfare,  Jefferson   City, 
Missouri 

Group  F 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Group  G 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Group  H 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Mou- 
sey, New  York 

Group  I 

William   H.   Hathaway,  Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Music  Committee 

Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Advisory  Music  Committee  Chairman,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

EVENING— 7:00 

Shotwell  Memorial  Au'ard  Banquet  and  Presentation 

INVOCATION 

Reverend  Paul  Edris,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
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Toastmaster 

Francis  J.   Cummings,   Ph.D.,  Executive   Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for   the  Blind, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Guests  of  Honor 
Dr.  Helen  Keller 
Miss  Polly  Thomson 

Presentation  to  be  made  by: 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Entertainment  by: 

Daytona  Beach  Lions  Club 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Morning — 9:30- 1 2  :oo 

BUSINESS  MEETING 
Report  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  A.A.W.B. 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee 

Joseph  E.  Jablonski,  Stand  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee 

Everett  R.  Steece,  Chairman,  Supervisor,  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Report  of  Legislation  Committee 

Peter  J.   Salmon,   Chairman,   Executive   Director,   Industrial   Home   for   the   Blind,   Inc., 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Report  of  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Report  of  Braille  Committee 

Report  of  Civil  Defense  Committee 

New  Business 

Invitation  to  Next  Convention 

Presentation  of  oflficers 

Adjournment 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1951-1953 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President *Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

First  Vice-President   *Captain   M.   C.   Robinson,  Vancouver,   British  Columbia 

Second  Vice-President  *Joseph   F.   Clunk,  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 

Secretary-General    Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 

Treasurer    *Lemont   Hackett,  Baltimore,   Maryland 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Past  President  *Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

GROUP 

a  (Until  1953)  Byron  M.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

b  (Until  1953)  *  William  S.  Wood,  Houston,  Texas 

c  (Until  1953)  *Miss  Marie  Busch,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

d  (Until  1953)  '^Charles  D.  Grover,  Albany,  New  York 

e  (Until  1955)  H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

£  (Until   1955)  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

g  (Until  1953) Robert   H.   Thompson,  St.   Louis,   Missouri 

h  (Until   1953)  F.   E.   Davis,   Louisville,   Kentucky 

i  (Until  1953)  Douglas  R.  Strong,  Toronto,  Ontario 

*Visiially   Handicapped 
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GROUP  OFFICERS— 1951-1953 

Group  a 

Chairman    Carl  E.  Olsen,  New  York,  New  York 

Secretary   Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Group  b 

Chairman    *John  B.  Raithel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Secretary   *  Robert  R.  Moore,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Group  c 

Chairman    *  Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Secretary   *Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  Berkeley,  California 

Group  d 

Chairman    *Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Secretary   *  Miss  Helen  Scherer,  New  York,  New  York 

Group  e 

Chairman    H.  B.  Aycock,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Secretary Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Denver,  Colorado 

Group  f 

Chairman   *J.  Milton  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Secretary   Miss  Elizabeth   L.   Hutchinson,   Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Group  g 

Chairman   Leo  J.  Flood,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Secretary   D.  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa 

Group  h 

Chairman    Howard  M.  Liechty,  Monsey,  New  York 

Secretary   Nelson  Coon,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Group  i 

Chairman   William  H.  Hathaway,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Secretary   John  J.  Clunk,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Committees — 1 95 1  -1953 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEESHIP 

*Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman 
Stetson  K.  Ryan  *L.  L.  Watts 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 

•Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.  *Francis  B.  lerardi 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

*  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 

♦Harold  Bleakley  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  Simpson 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPENING  SESSION 

Sunday,  June  28,  1952—8  P.  M. 


The  Convention,  meeting  in  joint  opening 
session  with  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  BHnd,  was  called  to  order 
by  Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  host 
of  the  AAWB  convention,  and  the  assembly 
sang  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,  and  remained 
standing  during  the  invocation  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Frank  Owen  Taefel,  Chaplain  of 
Nichols  General  Hosjsital,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Louisville.  Mr.  Davis  next  presented 
the   Chairman   for   the   opening   session,   the 


distinguished  Mr.  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  Publisher 
of  the  Courier- Journal  and  of  the  Louisville 
Times.  Mr.  Ethridge  spoke  briefly  concerning 
some  of  the  people  and  places  for  which  Ken- 
tucky and  Louisville  are  famous,  and  then  in 
turn  presented  the  speakers  of  the  evening, 
whose  remarks  follow.  More  than  700  mem- 
bers and  delegates  attended  this  opening  ses- 
sion.— A.A. 


REMARKS  OF  CHARLES  W.  ALLEN 

President,  Board  of  Trustees,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


This  is  a  very  happy  privilege  for  me  as 
President  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  to  join  with  our  neighbor,  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  in  extending 
to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome.  I  am  told 
that  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  have  not  met  in  Kentucky  since 
1880  and  that  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  have  not  been  here 
in  Convention  since  1935.  So  you  see,  you  are 
long  past  due  in  paying  us  a  visit.  I  am 
specially  pleased  that  both  Associations  can 
meet  here  in  simultaneous  conventions,  with 
perhaps  some  joint  sessions,  bringing  together 


perhaps  the  largest  number  of  people  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  education  and  work  for 
the  blind  that  has  ever 'been  assembled.  It 
seems  a  progressive  thing  to  do,  and  we  feel 
highly  honored  that  the  two  conventions 
chose  this  city  for  their  conventions  because 
it  gives  us  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing you,  with  whom  we  have  been  associated 
over  a  period  of  many  years  in  this  great 
work. 

Just  a  word  about  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest  national 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 


OPENING    SESSION 


in  1858  and  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1879.  I 
believe  it  will  be  agreed  that  in  the  more  than 
90  years  of  existence,  the  Printing  House  has 
made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  the  publication  of  textbooks  for  all 
the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  and  in 
the  production  of  a  wide  range  of  general 
literature  for  the  adult  blind.  Perhaps  nearly 
everyone   in   this  audience  has  in  some  way 


made  use  of  the  services  of  the  Printing 
House.  We  are  looking  forward  to  having 
you  visit  our  plant  and  receiving  your  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  may  improve  our 
services  to  the  blind. 

May  your  Conventions  be  successful  and 
your  deliberations  result  in  progress  along 
the  line  of  service  to  which  you  have  dedi- 
cated yourselves. 


REMARKS  OF  S.  ALBERT  PHILLIPS 

Chairman  Advisory  Board,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Ken- 
tucky  for   your  meetings   this   year. 

We  here  in  Kentucky,  and  especially  in 
the  City  of  Louisville,  feel  that  we  have  a 
time  honored  stake  in  your  field  of  special 
education  and  work  for  the  blind.  Though  it 
has  been  sixty-two  years  since  the  Instructors 
last  met  here,  and  more  than  seventeen  since 
the  last  Workers'  meeting  in  Louisville,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  constantly 
been  contributing  toward  the  improvement 
of  services  to  the  blind  and  the  education  of 
its  visually  handicapped  children.  We  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  state  was  among 


the  small  group  that  early  recognized  the 
need  for  and  made  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  blind  children  in  1842.  We  are 
justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  first  Supei-- 
intendent  of  our  School  recognized  the  need 
of  an  embossing  plant  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  gaining  the  support  and  interest  of 
a  small  group  of  local  citizens  to  establish 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
In  view  of  this  long  standing  reputation 
and  tradition  in  helping  to  foster  this  most 
noble  work,  we  are  particularly  proud  to 
have  both  of  your  groups  back  in  Louisville 
for  your  1952  sessions.  May  you  have  success- 
ful meetings  and  a  pleasant  stay  during  your 
visit  to  our  famous  Bluegrass  State. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  AAIB ;  Board  Member  of  AAWB ; 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


This  is  the  second  time  in  history  that  it 
has  been  possible  for  a  joint  response  to  be 
made  to  a  joint  welcome  extended  to  simul- 
taneous conventions  of  these  two  great  sister 
Asssociations,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

This  happy  privilege  comes  to  me  because 
I  have  been  honored  by  election  to  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AAWB 
and  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  AAIB,  the  latter  of  which 
posts  I  believe  the  AAIB  plans  to  end  for  all 
time  at  this  convention. 

All   of   us   have  been   looking   forward   for 


months  for  the  first  opportunity  in  our 
generation  to  sample  Kentucky  hospitality, 
famous  across  the  country.  These  generous 
expressions  of  hospitality  and  welcome  com- 
ing to  our  sister  organizations  from  you,  Mr. 
Allen  and  Mr.  Phillips,  are  like  music  to  our 
ears.  We  couldn't  have  gone  to  sleep  tonight 
without  them.  I'm  reminded  of  Zeke  and 
Mandy  who  lived  in  the  lowlands  bordering 
the  Ohio  River.  Zeke  loved  to  retire  shortly 
after  sundown  in  the  summer  evenings  and 
be  lulled  to  sleep  listening  to  the  crickets 
singing  in  the  bottoms.  This  Sunday  evening, 
the  songs  were  clearer  than  usual.  Zeke  said, 
"Ah,   Mandy,   just   listen   to   them   crickets   a 
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singin'.  Ain't  that  mighty  restful?"  Now, 
Mandy  loved  to  read  a  chapter  in  her  Bible 
before  retiring  and  just  as  she  finished  about 
an  hour  later,  the  soft  notes  of  the  hymns  of 
the  choir  at  the  little  church  across  the  flat 
caught  her  ear.  She  pushed  her  specs  up  on 
her  brow,  dropped  her  Bible  in  her  lap,  and 
rocked  gently  as  she  listened.  Finally,  she  said, 
"Zeke,  Wake  upl  Can  you  hear  that?  Ain't 
that  purty?"  Zeke  rolled  over  and  roused 
somewhat  from  the  first  few  fitful  tosses  of 
his  slumber  and  said,  "It  shore  is  purty. 
Honey,  and  who'd  ever  think  they  could 
make  such  purty  music  just  by  rubbin'  their 
hind  legs  together!" 

Now  these  welcomes  have  been  music  to 
our  ears.  We  like  the  early  samples  of  your 
hospitality.  We  don't  care  how  you  make  it, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  warmth.  In 
fact,  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  may  rival 
that  accorded  by  Missouri  to  the  AAIB  Con- 
vention in  St.  Louis  in  1934  when  the  temp- 
erature reached  109  degrees  and  fans  played 
over  chunks  of  ice  in  tubs  on  the  platform. 
But  this  is  the  good  old  summer  time  and 
come  what  may,  we're  here  to  have  a  good 
time  as  well  as  to  work  in  the  interests  of 


our  beloved  organizations. 

We  recognize  Kentucky  as  an  outstanding 
state  for  its  achievements  and  leadership  in 
many  fields,  and  this  week  particularly  for 
those  activities  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
blind  and  partially  seeing  people.  There  has 
been  a  long  procession  of  far-sighted,  service- 
dedicated  individuals  like  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Phillips  who  have  brought  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind  through  their 
trials  and  tribulations  to  the  present  splendid 
service  institutions  they  are.  Our  visits  to 
both  will  be  instructional,  informational  and 
inspiring.  Mr.  Langan,  superintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Davis, 
superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  are  recognized  as  out- 
standing leaders  by  both  of  our  Associations. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  and  officers  of 
both  of  these  Associations,  let  me  thank  you 
for  your  most  gracious  expressions  of  wel- 
come and  the  very  evident  planning  and 
preparation,  all  of  which  should  inspire  our 
respective  memberships  to  most  productive 
deliberation  as  we  meet  cooperatively  and 
independently.  Thanks. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

*  ROY  KUMPE,  President 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Davis,  members  of 
AAWB  and  AAIB,  guest  and  friends,  we  are 
indeed  honored  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
first  simultaneous  meeting  of  our  two  pro- 
fessional organizations  in  work  for  the  blind. 
I  personally  feel  grateful  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  occurred  during  my  administration  and 
the  administration  of  my  good  friend  Finis 
Davis.  It  just  so  happens  that  Mr.  Davis 
and  I  began  work  for  the  blind  about  the 
same  time  in  Arkansas.  My  first  trip  to  a 
conference  of  AAWB  was  made  with  him.  In 
fact,  we  have  grown  up  together  in  this 
work.  We  in  Arkansas  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Davis  was  selected  to  succeed 
the  late  Mr.  Ellis  as  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  You 
people  in  Louisville  have  certainly  been  good 
to  him  and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  gain 
is  our  loss. 


Visually    Handicapped. 


I  feel  that  it  is  a  distinct  honor  to  have 
such  a  distinguished  citizen  as  Mr.  Mark 
Ethridge  preside  at  this  meeting. 

I  want  to  thank  each  member  of  our  As- 
sociation for  the  opportunity  of  serving  you 
the  past  year  as  President.  I  know  that  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  more  from  the  ex- 
perience than  I  have  been  able  to  contribute. 
What  I  know  as  a  professional  worker  has 
been  gained  primarily  through  the  exchange 
of  ideas  with  you  other  workers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  afforded  by  this  Asso- 
ciation and  especially  in  papers  presented 
at  our  conference.  I  want  to  welcome  all  of 
you  new  members  who  are  attending  one  of 
our  annual  conferences  for  your  first  time. 
At  this  point  I  think  I  should  congratulate 
the  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Hulen  Walker,  and  other  members 
for  the  fine  job  they  have  done  this  year. 
Our   membership    has    reached    an    all    time 
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high  of  over  800  members.  More  than  150 
new  members  have  been  secured  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  receive 
letters  from  some  of  our  new  members  who 
stated  that  they  had  just  heard  about  our 
organization  and  the  work  it  is  doing  to 
promote  professional  standards  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

Upon  this  occasion,  if  I  could  present  a 
challenge  to  the  membership,  it  would  be 
"where  to  now"?  Over  the  years  this  organi- 
zation has  come  a  long  way.  This  simul- 
taneous meeting  is  symbolic  of  a  lot  of  work 
by  other  committees  in  preparation  for  a 
better  cooperation  and  better  understanding 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  of  the  blind. 
While  this  is  not  an  election  year,  our  busi- 
ness session  on  Friday  morning  will  be  most 
important  to  each  member  of  this  organi- 
zation. Therefore,  I  challenge  you  to  stay 
over  for  this  important  meeting  even  though 
it  comes  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  Program  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Alfred  Severson,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse,  has 
worked  hard  and  successfully  planned  and 
instructed  an  inspirational  program  for  you, 
but  the  business  meeting  will  be  what  the 
membership  makes  it.  During  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Sectional  Groups  and  the 
night  sessions  in  the  rooms  I  hope  you  will 
discuss  your  organization  and  what  you  want 
it  to  be.  Do  you  want  to  continue  in  the 
same  old  rut  or  do  you  want  it  to  expand 


and  include  at  least  the  majority  of  the  3,000 
workers  for  the  blind  in  private  and  public 
agencies  through  the  Americas?  Your  officers 
and  board  of  directors  are  eager  for  you,  the 
membership,  to  determine  the  goals  and  poli- 
cies of  this  organization.  For  example,  the 
policy  of  spending  so  much  of  our  small 
income  for  the  printing  of  procedures.  Now, 
I  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that  that 
was  something  that  would  always  be  done 
because  it  was  something  that  had  always 
been  done.  I  am  just  throwing  this  out  as 
one  challenge.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  con- 
tinued or  do  you  think  the  money  could  be 
expended  in  a  more  economical  manner  for 
the  benefit  of  the  membership  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause?  As  to  where  we  go 
from  here  will  be  determined  by  you,  the 
active  membership.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  place  where  we  can  be  ob- 
jective and  discard  any  "sacred  cows". 

Therefore,  may  I  say  again  that  we  wel- 
come all  of  you  to  the  conference  and  hope 
that  you  will  participate  in  all  the  sections 
and  especially  your  business  meeting  next 
Friday  morning.  At  this  time  you  will  re- 
ceive a  report  from  all  standing  committees 
and  your  board  of  directors  of  their  activi- 
ties for  the  past  year.  This  is  a  fine  and 
beautiful  hotel  in  which  we  are  holding  our 
meeting  and  this  air  conditioned  room  is  a 
good  place  for  us  to  get  hot  next  Friday 
morning.  Thank  you. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


FINIS  E.  DAVIS 
President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Kumpe,  honored  guests, 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind: 

This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life,  to  stand  before  this 
joint  opening  session  of  these  two  great  pro- 
fessional associations.  I  am  glad  you  chose 
the  beautiful  bluegrass  state  of  Kentucky  to 
join  hands  in  such  a  meeting  as  this.  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  all  been  made  to  feel 
entirely  at  home  by  the  kind  words  of  wel- 


come so  warmly  expressed  by  Mr.  Allen  and 
Ml-.  Phillips.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  on  this 
program  with  my  colleague,  Roy  Kumpe, 
President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Roy  and  I  have  a 
great  deal  in  common.  We  started  our  careers 
in  the  field  of  education  and  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  same  year,  1933,  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Roy  as  Supervisor  of  the  vending 
stand  program  and  I  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  For  fourteen 
years  prior  to  the  time  I  left  the  state  to 
accept  my  present  position  in  1947,  we  worked 
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together  in  complete  harmony  and  under- 
standing in  solving  our  local  problems.  We 
still  do  on  a  national  basis. 

At  the  Fortieth  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in 
Philadelphia,  five  resolutions  were  adopted 
which  have  largely  directed  the  work  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  two  years.  Two  of 
these  resolutions  resulted  in  joint  action  with 
our  sister  organization,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Joint   Cooperation  Between   the  AAIB 
and  the  A  AWE 

For  a  number  of  years,  both  Associations 
have  considered  in  their  respective  conven- 
tions the  need  of  cooperation  on  common 
problems.  As  a  means  of  expediting  such 
integrated  action,  both  Associations  directed 
their  incoming  Presidents  in  1950  to  appoint 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Cooperation.  It  is  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  activities  of  this  Joint 
Committee  that  our  two  great  organizations 
are  meeting  here  in  Louisville  for  the  next 
several  days,  and  nothing  has  ever  given  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  participate  in  this 
sharing  of  ideas  and  plans  by  being,  at  once. 
President  of  the  Association  of  Instructors, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Printing  House, 
the  host-Agency  for  the  Workers.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  only  once  before  have  our 
two  Associations  convened  their  meetings  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  This,  I 
believe,  was  in  1915,  at  the  time  of  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition.  Nearly  forty  years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  I  know  we  all  wel- 
come these  joint  meetings  at  this  time  as  a 
renewed  recognition  of  our  common  depend- 
ency and  need  for  sharing  our  best  efforts, 
if  the  work  to  which  we  are  dedicated  is  to 
bring  the  accomplishments  which  all  of  us 
seek. 

Joint   Uniform  Braille   Committee 

As  a  second  effort  towards  solving  our 
mutual  problems  in  a  cooperative  manner, 
identical  resolutions  were  adopted  by  both 
Associations  in  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Philadelphia  respectively,  which  provided  for 
the  formations  of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee,  with  three  representatives  from 
each  organization.  Detailed  reports  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  to  date  will  be  given 
to  both   Conventions  later  this  week,  but  I 


feel  a  short  report  would  be  welcomed  at 
this  time.  Two  meetings  of  the  Committee 
were  held  in  1951,  at  which  time  a  study  was 
made  of  th.e  general  problems  needing  con- 
sideration, and  programs  of  action  were  pro- 
jected along  three  general  lines,  namely,  with 
regard  to  Literary  Braille,  Braille  Mathemati- 
cal Notation,  and  Music  Braille. 

Before  making  a  detailed,  technical  study 
of  the  needs  for  revision  of  our  literary  Braille 
system,  the  Committee  very  wisely  first  under- 
took to  make  a  survey  of  all  interested  indi- 
viduals, not  only  teachers,  transcribers,  home 
teachers,  and  so-called  Braille  experts,  but 
also  the  general  Braille  reading  public,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  difficulties  and 
problems  of  the  average  user  of  Braille.  The 
compilation  of  the  results  of  this  survey  is 
still  in  process,  but  the  information  amassed 
— and  it  is  very  large  and  detailed,  indeed — 
should  provide  the  Committee  with  a  repre- 
sentative summary  of  viewpoint  to  guide  it  in 
its  technical  deliberations  along  these  lines. 

Probably  the  greatest  amount  of  progress 
the  Committee  has  been  able  to  make  to  date 
is  in  connection  with  Braille  mathematical 
notation,  primarily,  because  the  problems 
connected  with  this  phase  of  Braille  had  al- 
ready been  under  serious  study  for  several 
years,  by  a  small  committee  of  interested  ex- 
perts who  had  been  working  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  a  like  informal  committee  in 
England.  Recognizing  that  revision  of  techni- 
cal codes,  such  as  mathematics  notation,  is 
strictly  "one  for  the  experts,"  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee appointed  the  membership  of  the  in- 
formal committee  on  mathematics  as  its  Sub- 
Committee  on  Mathematics  and  directed  that 
it  continue  its  deliberations  on  an  accelerated 
basis.  At  the  same  time,  it  accepted  the  gen- 
erous offer  of  the  Foundation  to  help  finance 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Sub- 
Committee,  and  also  that  of  the  Printing 
House  in  bearing  the  cost  of  providing  the 
expenses  of  the  Secretary  and  of  copies  of 
the  Braille  and  typed  manuscripts  which  are 
necessary  in  the  work  of  the  Sub-Committee. 
Two  meetings  on  mathematics  have  been 
held,  and  copies  of  a  proposed  new  code, 
which  has  been  devised  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Abraham  Nemeth,  and  which  has 
the  Sub-Committee's  unanimous  approval, 
have  been  submitted  to   the  Sub-Committee 
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on  Mathematics  of  the  British  National  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  for  its  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  international  aspects  of  cer- 
tain proposals  with  regard  to  Braille  music 
notation,  particularly  in  connection  with  a 
new  code  recently  proposed  in  England,  the 
Joint  Braille  Committee  has  moved  rather 
slowly,  but  it  is  expected  that  active  work 
along  these  lines  will  begin  shortly,  since 
there  is  a  recognized  need  for  clarification  of 
certain  points  of  our  present  music  code. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  work  of  other 
Committees  during  the  biennium,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  very  fine  spirit  of  har- 
monious cooperation  which  the  Joint  Uni- 
form Braille  Committee  has  exhibited,  not 
only  towards  one  another,  as  well  as  the 
blind  reading  public  and  workers  for  the 
blind  in  America,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  cooperation  with  our  English  col- 
leagues and  with  the  proponents  of  world 
Braille  uniformity,  working  under  the  aus- 
pices of  UNESCO.  It  may  well  be,  that  not 
all  will  continue  to  be  "sweetness  and  light," 
but  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we  have  reached 
that  stage  of  maturity,  even  in  our  considera- 
tion of  Braille,  that  a  modicum  of  reasonable 
compromise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number,  should  guide  us,  instead  of  unreason- 
ing prejudice. 

Regional  Meetings  and  Work-Shop 
Type  Convention 

If  the  members  of  the  Workers'  Associa- 
tion will  pardon  a  digression  into  history,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  1953  will  mark 
the  Centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
for  it  was  in  August  16-18,  1853  that  this 
Association,  then  known  as  the  "American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,"  held  its  first  meet- 
ing. The  difficulties  of  the  Civil  War  pre- 
vented a  resumption  of  meetings  until  eight- 
een years  later,  when  the  second  convention 
was  held  in  1871.  The  third  convention  met 
a  year  later,  in  1872,  and  there  have  been 
continuous  biennial  meetings  during  the  past 
eighty  years,  except  for  1900  (for  what  rea- 
son, I  do  not  know),  1914  which  was  post- 
poned to  1915  for  the  meeting  with  the 
AAWB  in  Berkeley,  and  1942  because  of 
'World  ^Var  II. 

Founded  as  an  educational  organization, 
the   Association   has   continued   through   the 


years  to  concern  itself  fairly  exclusively  with 
the  problems  connected  with  the  education 
of  blind  children,  particularly  in  our  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind.  The  widening 
horizons  of  educational  philosophy  in  recent 
years  have  had  their  impact  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and 
today  the  chief  concern  of  our  teachers  and 
superintendents  is  the  provision  of  the  type 
and  content  of  education  which  will  best  fit 
the  needs  of  the  individual  child  so  that 
when  he  leaves  school  he  can  be  fitted  into 
the  normal  world  as  a  self-sufficient,  self-sup- 
porting, happy  person  in  so  far  as  individual 
capacities  will   permit. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  influence  in 
the  education  of  our  blind  children  is  the 
teacher  in  his  day-to-day  contacts  with  them 
in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere.  Probably  no 
one  factor  has  more  to  do  with  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  child  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible adjustment  in  school  and  later  as  an 
adult.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  a  move- 
ment has  taken  hold  in  our  educational  cir- 
cles which  places  paramount  emphasis  on  the 
role  the  teachers  play  in  our  educational 
system.  During  the  past  eighteen  months,  a 
number  of  regional  meetings  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects  have  been  held  throughout 
the  country,  and  this  Forty-first  Convention 
of  the  AAIB  has  been  planned  entirely  on  a 
workshop  basis.  The  several  regional  meet- 
ings held  so  far  included  the  study  of  the 
slow-learning  child  (two  meetings),  the  prob- 
lems of  tests  and  measurements,  and  meet- 
ings of  teachers  of  music,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics. All  have  been  signally  successful,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  these  small  groups  of  in- 
tensive study  of  particular  problems  will 
continue  to  grow  and  become  permanent. 

During  the  next  three  and  a  half  days, 
thirteen  special  teachers  workshops  will  meet 
in  more  or  less  continuous  session  for  five 
half  days.  No  formal  papers  are  to  be  pre- 
sented at  these  sessions;  instead,  the  time  is 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  informal  discus- 
sion, by  all  individuals  present,  of  the  prob- 
lems which  they  themselves  feel  are  of  urgent 
importance  for  study  and  consideration.  Only 
a  minimum  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  whole  Convention  for  the 
conduct  of  necessary  business  and  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  summary  reports  of  the  workshops 
to  the  membership.  The  success  of  this  first 
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workshop-type  Convention  may  well  influence 
the  future  nature  of  the  Association;  I  know 
the  sessions  themselves  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  who  participate. 

Revision  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws 

As  a  concomitant  part  of  our  widening 
educational  philosophy,  there  has  come  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  revaluating  the 
purposes  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  the  nature  of  its 
membership,  and  the  machinery  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  affairs.  At  the  last  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  a  resolution  was  passed  which 
recognized  that  our  Constitution,  "like  all 
written  instruments  of  procedure,  needs  re- 
vision from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  meet 
changing  situations."  Fundamentally,  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  AAIB  have 
remained  almost  unchanged  since  their  origi- 
nal adoption  in  1872.  At  present,  membership 
is  restricted,  with  one  or  two  definitely  desig- 
nated exceptions,  to  representatives  of  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  and  libraries  for  the 
blind,  and  that  on  a  delegate  basis,  so  that 
not  all  teachers,  nor  even  staff  members  of 
an  agency  like  the  Printing  House,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  voting.  Further,  because  of 
the  method  of  representation,  the  finances  of 
the  Association  have  always  been  seriously  re- 
stricted, often  to  the  detriment  of  our  work. 

During  the  past  biennium,  a  committee  of 
five  has  been  working  on  the  revision  of  our 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  their  recom- 
mendations, in  the  form  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  will  be  presented  to  the 
General  Session  of  the  AAIB  tomorrow  night, 
for  consideration  and  possible  adoption.  This 
will  be  an  exceedingly  important  meeting  of 
this  Convention,  and  I  urge  every  accredited 
delegate — board  members,  superintendents, 
and  teachers  alike — to  be  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting. 

Increase  in  the  Appropriation 
to  the  Printing  House 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
probably  owes  its  original  existence  to  the 
Instructors  Association,  and  certainly  the  an- 
nual Federal  appropriation  under  the  Act 
"To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind," 
Avhich  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  came  about 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  AAIB. 


At  the  very  first  convention  of  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1853,  much  of 
the  meeting  was  taken  up  with  the  need  for, 
and  the  possibilities  of  establishing,  a  central, 
adequately  financed,  printing  house  for  the 
manufacture  of  embossed  books  and  tangible 
apparatus.  Kentucky  was  fortunate  in  having 
one  of  the  better  school  print-shops  in  those 
early  days.  Consequently,  in  1858,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  chartered  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  as  the  first 
national,  non-profit  agency  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  Then,  as  now,  the  primary 
concern  of  the  institution  was  the  furnish- 
ing of  educational  materials.  For  the  first 
twenty  years,  the  finances  of  the  Printing 
House  were  precarious,  indeed.  Then,  in  1878, 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  in  assembled  convention,  sent  a 
memorial  to  Congress  requesting  Federal  aid 
for  provision  of  the  books  and  apparatus  for 
school  use.  So  effective  was  this  memorial, 
that  it  was  used  as  the  preamble  to  the  origi- 
nal Federal  Act,  passed  in  1879,  providing  for 
a  permanent,  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Printing  House  to  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  supplies  to  be  distributed  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind. 

The  original  permanent  appropriation  pro- 
vided .fio,ooo.oo.  Since  that  time,  the  Act 
has  been  amended  to  permit  of  additional 
annual  appropriations,  which  have  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time.  Up  to  May  22nd 
last,  the  total  annual  grant  to  the  Printing 
House  was  limited  to  .1125,000.00,  an  amount 
that  has  been  completely  inadequate  for  the 
past  several  years,  due  to  rising  enrollments, 
greatly  increased  costs  of  production,  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  varying  types  of  ma- 
terials, not  to  mention  the  fact  that  almost 
our  entire  catalog  of  grade  ii/^  Braille  text- 
books had  been  outmoded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  grade  2  Braille  at  the  primary  level. 
I  am  happy  to  announce,  therefore,  that, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
AAIB,  and  with  the  further  support  and  aid 
of  our  sister  organization  AAWB  and  its 
membership,  our  basic  act  has  been  amended 
as  of  May  22nd  to  permit  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $260,000.00  each  year.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  re- 
questing a  supplementary  appropriation  of 
$90,000.00,  in  addition  to  the  pievious 
$125,000.00,  for  the  1952-1953  fiscal  year.  The 
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help  of  both  Associations  in   the  passage  of 
this  appropriation  bill  is  sincerely  requested. 


Membership  on  the  Board  of  the 
Foundation 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that, 
in  June,  1951,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  voted 
to  elect  to  its  membership  the  Presidents  of 
both  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  Foundation  in  its  action  to 
help  further  cooperation  between  itself  and 
our  national  associations,  and  to  state  how 
pleasant  and  helpful  my  own  personal  asso- 
ciation in  this  capacity  has  been  during  the 
past  year. 


In  closing,  may  I  extend  my  thanks  to  all 
of  you  who  have  made  my  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors for  the  Blind  for  the  past  two  years  an 
exhilarating  and  productive  term.  To  you 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  schools  which 
acted  as  hosts  to  regional  meetings,  go  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  time  and  energies 
you  spent  in  making  these  workshops  a  suc- 
cess; to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee who  helped  me  with  your  guidance, 
and  to  the  members  of  other  committees  who 
worked  with  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness,  I 
extend  my  sincere  compliments;  to  the  staffs 
of  agencies  outside  the  immediate  field  of 
education,  may  I  say  your  cooperation  has 
been  of  inestimable  help.  To  all  of  you,  my 
sincere  thanks  for  a  most  pleasant  and  profi' 
table  biennium. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 


(Editor's  Note:  Chronologically,  the  first 
paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  and  entitled  "Organizations  for  and 
of  the  Blind."  The  following  correspondence 
will  serve  to  explain  why  the  paper  is  not 
reprinted: 

From  Dr.  tenBroek: 

"As  I  understand  it  you  will  publish  the 
speech  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  convention. 
Will  you  consult  the  printer  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  let  me  know  what  the  cost  would 
be  for  securing  loo,  500  and   1000  reprints?" 

From  the  Secretary-General: 

"I  did  get  a  copy  of  your  paper  presented 
at  the  convention  but  it  is  so  very  long  that 
along  with  certain  others  which  exceeded  the 


normal  length  allotted  for  papers  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  be  possible  to  print  it  in 
full.  I  would,  however,  like  to  have  it  sum- 
marized and  I  wonder  if  you  could  do  that 
for  me  within  the  next  month  and  let  me 
have  a  summary  if  at  all  possible.  If  you 
could  do  that  I  think  we  can  include  it  in 
the  Proceedings." 

From  Dr.  tenBroek: 

"I  am,  of  course,  disappointed  to  learn  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  publish  my  full  state- 
ment on  Organizations  for  and  of  the  Blind. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  long  and  that 
printing  costs  money.  In  any  event  with  all 
the  things  that  are  to  do  in  the  world  I  am 
sure  you  will  appreciate  that  I  am  not  just 
being  cantankerous  when  I  decline  to  spend 
my  time  rehashing  old  arguments.") 


THE  QUESTION  OF  BLIND  OR  SIGHTED  STAFF  MEMBERS 

*  VAUGHN  TERRELL,  Superintendent 
Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge,  Georgia 


"The  Question  of  Blind  or  Sighted  Staff 
Members"  of  agencies  in  work  for  the  blind 
is  perhaps  the  most  controversial  of  all  the 
questions  upon  which  there  is  a  division  of 
opinions.  This  question  is  as  old  as  the 
agencies,  and  is  one  which  should  not  be 
treated   lightly.   I   shall   not   attempt   in   any 

*  Visually   Handicapped. 


manner  to  theorize  upon  the  question.  I  shall 
take  a  definite  position  upon  which  there  is 
basic  reason  and  sound  logic,  and  shall  present 
the  factual  sides  of  the  question  in  the  most 
direct  and  simplest  language  available. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  considered 
in  the  question  of  blind  or  sighted  staff  mem- 
bers in  agencies  for  the  blind.  The  first  and 
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foremost  is  what  individual  is  best  qualified 
to  do  the  job  on  the  basis  of  net  results  at- 
tained. This  question  can  perhaps  best  be 
answered  in  this  manner — in  whom  does  the 
blind  person  have  the  most  confidence,  whose 
leadership  will  he  follow,  whose  advice  and 
counsel  will  he  receive  with  less  reservations? 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what 
every  blind  person  needing  vocational  train- 
ing, assistance,  guidance,  and  counseling  will 
have  more  faith  and  confidence  in  a  qualified 
l)lind  person  who  has  been  a  success  in  his 
own  right  than  in  anyone  else.  It,  therefore, 
stands  to  reason  that  such  a  blind  person 
needing  business  guidance  and  training  will 
respond  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  suc- 
cessful blind  person.  The  fact  that  the  staff 
member  is  himself  blind  and  successful,  in- 
spires another  blind  person  to  greater  efforts 
to  achieve  success  for  himself.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  client  have  faith 
in  his  counselor — be  it  legal  advice,  business 
advice,  social  advice,  or  advice  in  his  domestic 
affairs.  Without  such  confidence  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  existence  of  the  counselor. 
When  one  studies  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  the  staff  member  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind,  he  must  take  into  consideration  three 
basic  factors: 

1.  The  individual  must  absolutely  be  com- 
pletely familiar  with  and  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  blindness,  its  effect  upon  the 
client,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  how  to 
teach  the  client  to  first  be  blind. 

2.  The  person  must  be  thoroughly  capable 
of  instructing  the  individual  and  getting 
across  to  him  or  her  the  information  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  training  desired,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  client  and  his  or  her 
employer,  between  him  and  his  fellow  em- 
ployee, and  between  the  client  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

3.  It  is  imperative  that  the  staff  member 
be  so  personally  successful  as  to  inspire  a 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  client  to 
achieve  economic  independence  and  success 
in  his  or  her  own  right.  The  staff  member 
must  be  so  qualified  as  to  be  capable  of 
conveying  the  requisite  business  knowledge  to 
the  client  as  to  enable  the  client  to  conduct 
himself  and  his  business  in  the  most  profita- 
ble  and  proper  manner. 

Who  could  be  more  familiar  with  or  have 


a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  blindness  than 
a  person  who  has  experienced  blindness?  Who 
could  know  more  about  the  effects  of  blind- 
ness upon  an  individual  than  one  who  has 
personally  experienced  this  physical  limita- 
tion? Who  would  be  better  qualified  to  im- 
part such  knowledge  to  another?  Is  there  any- 
one more  familiar  with  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee,  be- 
tween one  worker  and  another,  and  between 
the  blind  individual  and  the  general  public 
than  a  blind  person  who  has  mastered  the  art 
of  creating  such  good  wiJl  and  who  enjoys 
friendly  and  pleasant  relationships  with  all 
three?  What  individual  can  stir  greater  in- 
spiration into  the  heart  of  a  trainee,  an  ap- 
prentice, or  a  journeyman  than  a  person  who 
has  experienced  the  same  physical  limitation, 
and  yet  has  climbed  the  ladder  to  success — 
rung  by  rung — until  he  has  reached  the  top 
and  is  familiar  with  every  step,  who  has 
known  the  hardships  and  the  heartaches  in- 
variably attached  to  the  operation  of  a  busi- 
ness and  who  has  also  reaped  the  benefit  of 
such  knowledge  and  has  come  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  a  successful  business  operation? 

There  is  one  other  question  which  should 
be  answered  before  any  conclusion  is  reached. 
Are  there  any  such  qualified  individuals?  The 
answer  is  yes,  but  there  is  more  to  the  answer 
than  that.  It  should  be  added  that  the  meager 
amounts  paid  to  staff  members  in  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  is  insufficient,  and  the  blind 
person  who  is  so  successful — no  doubt  apply- 
ing the  law  of  self-preservation — is  extremely 
reluctant  to  imperil  his  economic  independ- 
ence to  enter  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
It  may  likewise  be  added  that  the  sighted 
person  under  ordinary  conditions,  would  not 
have  such  zeal  and  burning  desire  to  bring 
about  the  success  of  blind  people  as  would  a 
successful  blind  person.  Therefore,  if  he  ac- 
cepts the  salary  offered,  he  does  so  in  many 
instances  because  of  the  lack  of  ability  to 
obtain  a  higher  paid  position.  This  is  not 
always  true,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
qualified  sighted  person  can  under  normal 
circumstances  receive  much  greater  remunera- 
tion for  another  task  than  for  one  that  he 
has  to  spend  years  and  years  training  himself 
to  understand  and  perform.  However,  I  know 
of  many  sighted  people  who  are  qualified  as 
staff  members  in  agencies  for  the  blind,  and 
have   dedicated    their   lives    to   such    service; 
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but  I  can  state  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  I  know  of  many  others  who  hold  the 
position  solely  because  of  their  inability  to 
acquire  another  with  equal  compensation. 
They  have  been  assigned  to  positions  in  work 
for  the  blind  because  of  the  relative  unim- 
portance placed  upon  work  for  the  blind  by 
some  administrators  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  selecting  the  personnel.  I  know 
some  blind  people  lack  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions desirable,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so 
great  in  number  or  in  ratio.  It  is  my  honest 
belief  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  sighted 
staff  members.  For  instance,  a  blind  person  is 
neither  a  successful  bookkeeper  nor  auditor. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  imperative  that  our 
auditors  and  bookkeepers  be  sighted  people. 
It  is  also  imperative  that  for  certain  types  of 
operations  where  the  use  of  automobile  travel 
is  required  that  the  blind  staff  member  be 
given  adequate  facilities  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary sighted  driver  and  assistance,  or  that 
such  be  provided  for  him — false  economy  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Most  of  the 
staff  members  directing  and  controlling  the 
policies  and  over-all  program,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  qualified  blind  people  if  we  are 
to  achieve  the  success  so  essential  to  our  well 
being.  However,  the  most  imjaortant  factor 
of  all  is  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
desiring  the  position.  Blind  or  sighted,  there 
is  no  real  difference,  provided  the  qualifica- 
tions and  genuine  sincerity  are  the  same. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  ability  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  strengthen  and  accelerate  better 
programs   for   the   blind. 

The  general  premise  has  been  asserted  that 
the  blind  staff  member  is  not  qualified  to  fill 
a  position.  It  is  rather  doubtful  that  a 
genuine,  sincere,  qualified  sighted  person 
would  make  such  an  accusation  unless  it 
were  well-founded.  Faith  in  the  blind  and 
sincerity  in  the  work  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Some  sighted  individuals — many  being  per- 
sonal acquaintances — have  little  or  no  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  blind  and  they  feel  that 
the  blind  are  not  qualified  to  fill  a  position 


in  work  for  the  blind.  They  imply  a  belief 
that  when  the  person  has  his  eyes  punched 
out,  his  brain  goes  with  it.  Such  an  individual 
having  this  conception  of  blind  people — be 
he  blind  or  sighted — is  a  poisonous  leach, 
sucking  the  life-blood  from  the  program  and 
leaving  only  the  skeleton,  always  receiving 
but  giving  nothing  in  return.  There  are  also 
some  blind  people  drawing  such  compensa- 
tion (no  doubt  their  intentions  are  the  very 
best),  but  their  lack  of  qualification  prevents 
a  sufficient  yield  to  justify  its  continuation. 

I  know  many  qualified  sighted  people  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  services  for 
the  blind.  I  know  many  blind  people  who 
are  successful  and  well-qualified  who  have 
likewise  dedicated  themselves  to  the  services 
for  the  blind,  but  unless  more  qualified  blind 
people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  in 
establishing  the  policies  and  direct  the  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  in  the  future  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past — -so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends — I  am  unable  to  conceive  of 
any  great  progress.  We  who  are  blind  should 
have  sufficient  character  to  express  our  undy- 
ing gratitude  to  those  sighted  individuals 
who  have  sacrificed  a  part  of  their  own  life 
and  dedicated  their  services  to  us  that  we 
might  have  a  better  life.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  the  blind  people  as  a  whole  are 
extremely  grateful  to  the  sighted  for  their 
assistance. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
staff  members  should  be  blind  or  sighted 
depends  upon  ability  coupled  with  experi- 
ence, and  complete  knowledge  of  blindness 
and  its  effects,  and  a  burning  zeal  to  cure 
the  defects  and  insure  greater  opportunities 
that  will  make  blind  people  economically 
independent  and  give  to  them  a  normal  life, 
if  the  opportunities  are  accepted  when  made 
available.  God  grant  that  we  all  have  the 
honesty  and  integrity  to  admit  that  our  jobs 
are  one  of  service  to  the  blind  in  a  program 
for  the  blind,  instead  of  a  program  to  serve 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  individual  holding 
the  job. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  OPINION  ON  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  LLOYD  H.  GREENWOOD,  Executive  Director 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  any  discussion  of  legislation  for  the  blind 
it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  break  the 
subject  down  into  Direct  Federal  legislation, 
Federal-State  legislation,  and  legislation  for 
the  blinded  veterans.  Legislatively,  our  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  are  conducted  on  all 
these  levels. 

Under  Direct  Federal  legislation,  the  blind 
are  provided  with  Talking  Books  with  free 
mailing  privileges.  They  are  entitled  to  special 
outlets  for  blind  made  products.  They  enjoy 
special  exemptions  from  income  taxes.  They 
are  granted  vending  stand  locations  in  Federal 
buildings. 

Joint  Federal-State  benefits  include  mone- 
tary assistance,  special  training,  medical  diag- 
nosis, transportation,  guidance  and  counsel, 
etc. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  programs  the 
fact  that  a  man  has  been  blinded  by  active 
participation  in  one  of  the  number  of  wars 
entitles  him  to  special  Federal  legislation. 
This  includes  monthly  disability  compensa- 
tion, vocational  advisement,  vocational  train- 
ing or  other  education,  certain  devices  to 
assist  him  in  overcoming  his  handicap,  medi- 
cal diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  specialized 
training  in  the  techniques  of  blind  living. 

One  of  the  most  serious  misconcejjtions  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  is  that  it  is 
believed  that  the  blinded  veterans  receive 
special  consideration  by  the  Government. 
This  is  not  true.  The  blinded  veteran  receives 
his  Federal  benefits  under  the  same  law  which 
provides  for  seven  other  categories  of  severely 
disabled  veterans.  Monthly  disability  com- 
pensation is  paid  to  the  blinded  veteran  with 
5/2po  or  less  visual  acuity  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  paid  to  the  veteran  who  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  of  both  hands  or  both 
feet,  or  who  has  lost  the  use  of  both  hands 
or  both  feet,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot.  The 
totally  blinded  veteran  receives  the  same 
monthly  compensation  as  veterans  who  have 
suffered  more  serious  loss  of  limbs. 

Vocational  guidance  is  available  to  the 
blinded  veteran  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is 
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available  to  such  other  disabled  groups  as 
orthopedics,  neuro  psychiatrics,  tuberculars, 
cardio  vasculars,   and  deaf. 

Vocational  education  and  rehabilitation  is 
available  to  the  blinded  veteran  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  is  available  to  the  other  cate- 
gories. 

The  blinded  veterans'  entitlement  to  medi- 
cal treatment  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
provided  for  other  severely  disabled  veterans. 
The  sole  instance  wherein  the  blinded  veteran 
receives  special  benefits  from  the  Government 
is  in  the  case  of  Public  Law  309  under  which 
he  may  receive  certain  items  of  electronic  and 
mechanical  equipment. 

The  blinded  veterans,  therefore,  receive 
their  legislative  benefits  under  a  program 
designed  to  cover  all  severely  disabled  in- 
dividuals. This  is  in  contrast  to  the  legisla- 
tive benefits  for  the  non-veteran  blind  who 
in  many  states  are  provided  with  a  separate 
commission  or  council,  concerning  itself 
specifically  with   the  problems  of  the  blind. 

In  comparing  the  legislative  benefits  for 
the  veteran  blind  and  the  non-veteran  blind 
it  becomes  apparent  that  there  has  been  a 
wide  division  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
legislators  in  devising  these  benefits.  In  the 
official  definition  of  disability  compensation, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  made 
it  clear  that  the  compensation  should  in  no 
way  be  considered  a  gratuity,  but  instead 
should  be  considered  an  amount  to  assist  the 
blinded  veteran  in  his  adjustment  to  blind- 
ness. In  comparing  the  compensation  paid 
to  the  blinded  veteran  and  the  non-veteran 
blind  it  would  seem  that  the  legislators  con- 
sidered the  veteran's  adjustment  to  be  a  much 
more  costly  one. 

Divisio)is  of  Opinion 

It  is  unfortunate  to  observe  the  absence  of 
any  stated  legislative  policy  among  the  major 
national  organizations.  Probably  the  first  step 
toward  recognizing  the  differences  of  opinion 
on  legislation  and  reducing  them  will  have 
to  wait  until  these  policies  are  stated  in 
concrete    form   and    compared.    Even    in    the 
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absence  of  a  policy  statement  certain  divisions 
of  opinion  are  readily  apparent. 

Since  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment to  draw  conclusions  but  merely  to  point 
out  divisions  of  opinion,  it  would  appear  that 
the  following  important  divisions  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  if  possible,  elimi- 
nated in  the  interest  of  blind  persons. 

The  first  of  these  is  over  the  extent  to 
which  work  for  the  blind  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  and  the  extent  by 
private  effort.  Those  opposed  to  large  scale 
governmental  programs  for  the  blind  express 
fears  of  socialism;  point  out  the  degree  of 
inefficiency  which  can  be  achieved  through 
Governmental  red  tape;  graft;  the  sluggish- 
ness of  Governmental  machinery;  and  career 
officials.  They  point  out  the  difficulty  in 
changing  or  modifying  an  existing  Govern- 
mental program  to  meet  new  needs.  They 
foresee  trouble  over  securing  appropriation  of 
funds.  They  also  experience  very  human 
qualms  over  the  dissolution  of  their  private 
agencies,  the  very  real  annual  income  of 
which  is  not  governed  by  niggardly  appro- 
priations but  by  the  generosity  of  sympathetic 
individuals. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  bigger  and 
better  governmental  programs  point  out  the 
duplication  which  can  result  from  many 
scattered  independent  efforts;  the  competition 
which  does  result  when  these  independent 
efforts  campaign  for  the  same  public  funds. 
They  point  out  the  lack  of  professional 
standards  in  private  agencies  which  are  not 
responsible  to  any  central  standard  setting 
agency.  They  point  out  the  fact  that  under 
the  private  agency  system  services  to  the  blind 
depend  on  the  unstable  and  often  fickle  gene- 
rosity of  the  public.  They  believe  that  a  civi- 
lized society  must  be  responsible  for  its  dis- 
abled elements  and  that  this  responsibility 
should  be  shouldered  by  each  member  of  the 
society  without  respect  to  his  generosity.  And 
they  point  out  that  this  is  more  acceptable  to 
a  blind  person  if  it  comes  as  a  birthright  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  citizen  instead  of 
through  the  contributions  of  his  neighbors. 

The  second  division  is  over  the  following 
question: 

Should  governmental  programs  for  the 
blind  be.  carried  on  as  a  part  of  a  program 
for  all  disabled  people,  or  should  they  be 
conducted    separately?    Difficulties    over    this 


problem  range  from  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  the  state  and  municipal 
level.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  including 
work  for  the  blind  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
program  for  the  severely  disabled  maintain 
that  the  lumping  of  the  problems  of  all  the 
disabled  will  result  in  one  large  problem 
which  could  be  administered  on  a  very  high 
level  of  the  Federal  structure.  They  feel  that 
the  existence  of  separate  governmental  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  divide  legislative  benefits 
and  indirectly  deprive  other  disabled  groups 
from  their  rightful  entitlement.  They  believe 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  problems  of  all 
disabled  persons  are  the  same  and  therefore 
considerable  duplication  could  be  eliminated 
if  all  programs  for  the  disabled  were  com- 
bined. They  feel  that  by  combining  all  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled,  legislators  would  be 
confronted  with  a  larger  problem  and  ac- 
cordingly vote  larger  overall  appropriations. 
Those  who  feel  that  programs  for  the  blind 
should  be  treated  separately  from  the  other 
disabled  maintain  the  majority  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  are  singular  and  require 
special  handling.  They  believe  that  the  blind 
can  receive  more  services  and  benefits  if 
separate  programs  are  maintained  than  if 
services  for  the  blind  were  merely  a  part  of 
a  larger  program.  They  feel  that  more  effici- 
ent results  may  be  realized  from  a  small 
program  specifically  designed  to  serve  one 
disabled  group  rather  than  a  large  unweildy 
program  for  all  disabled. 

The  next  division  of  opinion  over  legisla- 
tion involves  the  age-old  problem  of  states 
rights.  The  question  might  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  what  extent  should  the  state  develop 
and  carry  out  its  program  for  the  blind,  and 
to  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supervise,  coordinate  and  direct  these 
programs. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  state's  right 
to  develop  and  conduct  its  own  program  of 
services  for  the  blind  maintain  that  the 
problems  of  the  blind  require  a  different 
approach  in  some  states.  They  point  out 
that  a  standard  American  program  which 
might  be  effective  in  a  northern  state  might 
not  fill  the  bill  in  a  southern  state.  They 
believe  that  if  a  Federal  official  is  placed  in 
charge  of  a  state  program,  the  people  of  the 
state  cannot  control  him  and  therefore   the 
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best  interest  of  the  state  will  not  be  protected. 
They  point  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  so  far  removed  from  the  on-the- 
ground  problem  that  effective  planning  is 
impossible.  They  maintain  that  the  state  is 
not  always  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative policy  and  therefore  is  entitled 
to  the  right  to  have  as  extensive  or  as 
diminutive  a  program  for  its  blind  as  it 
deems  necessary.  They  feel  that  beyond  the 
annual  granting  of  funds  any  Federal  activity 
in  the  state  program  is  an  infringement  of 
states  rights.  They  point  out  that  many  states 
have  conducted  their  programs  over  a  period 
of  years  and  therefore  more  Federal  interven- 
tion would  require  major  administrative  re- 
organization and  result  in  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  services  to  the  blind. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  more  Federal 
supervision  and  coordination  in  respect  to  the 
state  programs  maintain  that  many  blind 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  receiving 
far  less  assistance  than  others  by  virtue  of 
their  geographical  location.  They  feel  that 
programs  for  the  American  blind  would  be 
standardized  if  supervision  and  coordination 
were  strongly  established  on  a  Federal  level. 

They  point  out  that  within  the  represen- 
tative framework  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment every  citizen  is  morally  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbor  regardless  of  the 
state  in  which  he  resides.  They  argue  that 
certain  states  have  excellent  programs  for  the 
blinded  whereas  others  neglect  their  blind. 
They  feel  that  this  is  unjust.  They  believe 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  great  new 
strides  taken  by  science  in  the  development 
of  techniques  for  blind  living  and  they  feel 
that  these  will  benefit  the  blind  individual 
more  quickly  if  they  are  introduced  through 
a  strong  Federal  program  than  if  they  must 
Ije  adopted  state-by-state.  They  feel  that  the 
betterment  of  conditions  for  the  blind  should 
be  carried  forward  nationally  in  order  that 
no  individual  may  be  left  behind  because 
his  state  is  unaware  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments. 

The  next  division  of  opinion  on  legisla- 
tion for  the  blind  concerns  a  definition  of 
blindness.  Those  in  favor  of  maintaining  or 
extending  the  20/200  definition  of  blindness 
point  out  that  a  person  with  restricted  vision 
is  in  need  of  many  of  the  services  which 
have  been  developed  for  totally  blind  people. 


since  they  are  unable  to  compete  on  a  par 
with  sighted  people  for  employment.  They 
argue  that  many  persons  with  20/200  vision 
have  progressive  eye  conditions  which  will 
ultimately  result  in  blindness  therefore,  their 
rehabilitation  and  adjustment  to  an  unsighted 
condition  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  can  show  that  aptitude  tests  and  other 
methods  of  determining  individual  ability 
and  intelligence  must  be  especially  modified 
for  persons  with  limited  vision  and  therefore 
these  persons  should  be  served  by  programs 
for  the  blind  which  are  equipped  with 
special  testing  methods.  They  believe  that 
persons  of  limited  vision  often  misuse  their 
eyes  and  therefore  they  should  be  instructed 
in  proper  methods  of  sight  saving  by  an 
organization  for  the  blind.  They  also  feel 
that  independent  foot  travel  with  limited 
vision  is  dangerous  unless  the  individual  has 
special  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  cane  or 
other   travel    techniques. 

Those  who  favor  lowering  the  definition 
of  blindness  to  5/200  or  to  total  blindness 
maintain  that  the  public  is  given  the  wrong 
impression  if  a  person  with  travel  vision  is 
considered  legally  blind.  They  also  point  out 
that  there  may  be  a  psychological  effect  on 
the  partially  sighted  individual  when  he 
learns  he  is  within  the  definition  of  blind- 
ness. They  state  that  legislators  are  more  con- 
cerned over  the  problems  of  totally  blinded 
individuals  and  therefore  are  reluctant  to 
appropriate  funds  which  will  also  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  with  some  vision. 
They  argue  that  a  liberal  definition  of  blind- 
ness is  unfair  to  the  totally  blind  person  who 
is  in  need  of  specialized  service  because  it 
diverts  funds  and  personnel  to  the  partially 
sighted  whose  need  for  special  service  is  not 
so  great.  They  feel,  that  the  psychological 
effect  of  complete  and  total  blindness  is  much 
different  from  that  resulting  from  partial 
blindness  and  therefore  the  emotional  prob- 
lems of  the  two  groups  are  entirely  different. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  division  of  opinion 
over  the  extent  to  which  blinded  individuals 
in  vending  stands  should  receive  supervision 
and  other  services  in  return  for  a  monthly 
fee.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  supervi- 
sion argue  that  professional  supervision  pro- 
tects the  stand  program  by  insuring  the  neat- 
ness and  good  appearance  of  the  stand.  They 
feel    that   the   percentage   or   fee   which    the 
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operator  pays  in  return  for  the  service  he 
receives  is  not  excessive.  They  feel  that  the 
bhnd  operator  can  make  a  better  success  in 
his  stand  if  he  receives  assistance  in  purchas- 
ing, displays,  etc.  They  maintain  that  the 
stand  program  is  responsible  for  the  stand 
location  and  equipment  and  therefore  must 
maintain  supervision  to  protect  its  invest- 
ment. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  outside  supervi- 
sion on  stand  operations  maintain  that  the 
vending  stand  should  be  a  small  business 
enterprise,  and  that  the  operator  should  be 
entirely  responsible  for  its  success.  They 
point  out  that  supervision  may  destroy  the 
initiative  of  the  blind  operator.  They  feel 
that  in  many  cases  the  amount  the  operator 
pays  for  equipment  and  supervision  is  too 
high.  They  point  out  that  a  vending  stand 
may  be  built  up  by  one  operator  to  a  point 
where  it  is  bringing  in  good  returns  and  at 
that  point  the  stand  program  places  a  second 
operator  in  the  stand  reducing  the  income  of 
the  first  operator. 

Legislation  for  the  blind  has  certainly 
gained  in  magnitude  and  relative  efficiency 
through  the  efforts  of  organized  blind  people 
and  organizations  for  the  blind.  The  effects 


of  these  efforts  are  seen  in  the  special  benefits 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law  specifically 
for  the  blind.  It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that 
there  should  be  any  divisions  of  opinion 
among  the  organizations  engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion of  legislation  for  the  blind.  The  fact 
that  there  are,  however,  may  be  a  healthy 
symptom  of  objective  thinking  among  these 
various  organizations.  Since  in  unity  there 
would  be  more  strength,  it  would  appear  that 
these  divisions  of  opinion  should  be  ironed 
out  as  far  as  possible  in  order  that  effective 
legislation  for  the  blind  might  continue  to 
progress  toward  a  more  ideal  situation.  At 
present  the  legislative  benefits  available  to 
blind  people  are  in  a  state  of  development. 
Some  of  the  initial  and  abortive  programs 
are  still  in  existence.  When  at  a  later  period 
new  and  better  systems  were  superimposed, 
confusion  and  complications  resulted  which 
reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  present  day  ef- 
forts. By  science  and  experience,  the  present 
day  legislative  benefits  cannot  be  considered 
ideal.  Organizations  in  the  field  must  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  legislators  in  im- 
proving existing  programs  and  developing 
new   ones. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.   NEAL   F.   QUIMBY,   Superintendent 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 


A  new  concept  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  mushroomed  into  being  when  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen  sponsored  the  exodus  to 
Overbrook  from  the  crowded  Race  Street  site 
in  downtown  Philadelphia.  This  concept 
started  a  trend  which  has  continued  unto 
this  day:  a  concept  which  conceives  of  the 
visually  handicapped  as  needing,  as  much  as 
those  with  sight,  spacious  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings with  a  sympathetic  and  congenial 
atmosphere.  Plenty  of  playground  space  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  play  and  good  muscular  co- 
ordination, adequate  gymnasium,  swimming 
pools,  bowling  alleys,  auditorium  for  pageants 
and  plays,  as  well  as  music;  all  these  make 
possible  a  broad  educational  program  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  not  too  distant  past. 

The  modern  period  in  the  education  of  the 
visually   handicapped   is   marked   by    (1)    in- 


creased emphasis  on  the  testing  and  measur- 
ing  program,    (2)    a    more    critical    attitude, 

(3)  the  recognition  of  individual  differences, 

(4)  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  social, 
educational  and  vocational  counseling,  (5)  the 
development  of  leisure  time  and  socializing 
activities,  (6)  increased  emphasis  on  health 
and  physical  education,  (7)  increased  emphasis 
on  medical  eye  care  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  (8)  the  adaption  of  modern 
methods  of  instruction  to  the  blind. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  the  socialization 
of  the  educative  process,  basing  the  teaching, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  best  experimental 
evidence,  with  the  dynamic  interest  centered 
on  contemporary  life.  Educators  are,  more 
and  more,  attempting  to  socialize  education 
and  justify  their  practices  by  scientific  pro- 
cedures. 

Obviously,  all  the  schools  have  not  adopted 
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ihe  same  philosophy  or  the  same  procedures. 
In  many  ways  this  is,  of  course,  good.  A 
number  seem  to  follow  the  familiar  pattern 
of  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  but  many  have 
metamorphosed  during  the  past  two  decades 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  who  returned  for 
a  visit  after  an  extended  absence  would 
scarcely  recognize   the  old  school. 

A  new  type  of  democratic  living  has  been 
established  with  socializing  activities  and  op- 
portunities for  community  contacts  which 
would  have  been  thought,  just  short  years 
ago,  impractical,  impossible  and  inconvenient. 

I  have  in  mind  one  school  where  the  so- 
cializing process  has  been  so  well  integrated 
^vith  life  in  the  local  community  that  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors  from  the  school  for  the 
blind  were  invited  to  attend  the  Junior- 
Senior  Banquet  and  Prom  at  the  local  high 
school.  They  exchanged  dances  with  their 
many  seeing  friends  and  had  a  wonderful 
time.  This  came  about  even  though  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  did  not  attend  the  town  high 
school.  You  see,  it  can  be  done.  It  is  not 
necessarily  impractical,  impossible  and  in- 
convenient! 

There  are  those  who  are  willing  to  admit 
the  need  for  changes,  but  are  unprepared  to 
face  it  in  terms  of  positive  action.  When  we 
start  to  revise  with  the  needs  of  blind  youth 
as  our  point  of  departure,  we  seemingly  get 
hopelessly  confused.  Our  habits,  patterns  and 
mores,  strongly  anchored  to  the  past,  stand 
in  our  way.  Only  by  removing  the  emotional 
and  mental  blocks  which  hold  us  in  thrall, 
can  we  do  a  satisfactory  job.  We  have  to 
unset  the  routines  which  seem  so  necessary 
and  which  have  become  so  dear  to  us.  We 
know  that  we  have  to  have  schedules  and  the 
idea  of  making  them  flexible  seems  to  be 
more  trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

The  school  that  merely  imparts  informa- 
tion and  develops  skills  is  preparing  an  excel- 
lent working  machine,  but  is  not  creating 
ethical  purpose.  Knowledge  of  history  does 
not  create  a  desire  for  human  justice.  Knowl- 
edge of  economic  laws  does  not  create  a  desire 
to  use  these  laws  for  the  greatest  good.  The 
only  way  such  motives  can  be  created  is  by 
attaching  satisfaction   to  acceptable  choices. 

The  blind  child  must  be  given  approbation 
for  making  genuinely  democratic  choices  be- 
fore he  faces  them  in  actual  life  situations. 
His  social  interests  must  be  made  satisfying 


if  they  are  to  become  strong  and  compelling. 
Only  when  satisfaction  is  purposely  associated 
with  socially  helpful  conduct  may  we  be  as- 
sured of  the  creation  of  good  social  motives. 
Our  sense  of  values  furnishes  the  drives  for 
human  conduct;  our  intellects  give  direction 
to  the  conduct.  Lacking  intelligence,  we  blun- 
der in  our  procedures.  Lacking  motive,  we 
are  indifferent  to  our  needs  and  obligations. 

The  minds  of  our  educators  must  accept 
the  realism  of  the  unity  of  the  educative 
process  and  recognize  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding educational  experiences  at  all  levels 
which  will  help  the  students  achieve  eventual 
occupational  competence  and  the  type  of 
citizenship  qualities  that  will  help  them  grow 
in  moral  fiber. 

The  most  devasting  criticism  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind  is  that  we  do  not  teach  our 
blind  youth  to  understand,  work,  and  live 
with  seeing  people.  Of  course,  the  children  in 
schools  for  the  seeing  are  faced  with  the 
similar  problem  of  understanding  each  other; 
and  we  must  admit  that  they,  too,  have  not 
found  the  answer.  The  hard,  cold  fact  is 
society  is  in  conflict.  We  see  a  now  hot  and 
now  cold  war  between  East  and  West,  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  between  ma- 
jority and  minority,  between  my  neighbor  and 
yours. 

We  see  the  outcome  of  the  lack  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  between  hu- 
man beings.  When  we  do  not  understand,  we 
fear,  then  dislike,  then  hate.  Our  human 
understanding  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
technology.  We  are  far  superior  at  learning 
how  to  destroy  each  other,  than  we  are  at 
discovering  how  to  understand  and  like  each 
other. 

Our  schools  are  obligated  to  recognize  that 
building  human  understanding  is  a  must. 
Only  so  can  we  graduate  students  who  can 
face  the  world  with  a  realistic  attitude  and 
genuine  self-confidence. 

Certainly  an  expanding  concept  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  a  democracy  in- 
cludes a  high  school  education,  not  for  the 
privileged  few  alone,  but  for  the  intellectu- 
ally mediocre  as  well.  Not  too  long  ago,  only 
those  pupils  with  the  mental  capacity  to 
meet  certain  so-called  "standards"  survived. 
Rough  as  it  was  on  the  others,  this  program 
did  help  young  blind  people  of  intelligence 
to  learn  the  best  of  our  past. 
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Equalizing  educational  opportunities  has, 
too  often,  meant  a  leveling  process  in  which 
the  dull  child  is  brought  up  to  mediocrity 
and  the  bright  child  is  brought  down  to 
mediocrity.  God  forbid  that  we  allow  such 
a  condition  to  exist!  Some  educators,  in  their 
concern  that  no  child  experience  failure  or 
be  stigmatized  by,  or  even  made  fully  aware 
of,  the  limitations  of  his  native  ability,  have 
created  an  unrealistic  and  un-american  dream 
world  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  In  doing 
so  they  have  denied  the  blind  children  in 
their  care  the  fundamental  right  to  competi- 
tion and  have  dulled  their  initiative  and 
enterprise.  These  traits  must  be  cultivated 
if  they  are  to  help  preserve  the  American 
way. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  worked  through 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  educational 
change  have  noted  the  rise  and  fall  of  one 
fad  after  another,  one  plan  after  another, 
integration  followed  by  disintegration,  fusion 
by  confusion."!  Straw  men  have  been  erected 
and  demolished,  and  unsound  theses  ex- 
pounded with  paths  of  righteousness  plainly 
marked.  All  this  is  a  result  of  misplaced 
enthusiasm  and  over  emphasis.  In  our  schools 
we  must  constantly  strive  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced perspective  wherein  we  are  not  buried 
under  a  mountain  of  educational  fads  and 
fallacies. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  education  to- 
day is  passing  through  a  period  of  transition. 
Many  educators  of  the  blind  are  re-examining 
ideas  and  theories  which  have  held  sway  over 
pedagogical  thought  for  years.  New  proced- 
ures are  being  tried  out.  Experiments  are 
being  carried  on  in  a  number  of  schools  to 
determine  the  validity  of  this  or  that  practice. 
Surely  this  is  a  good  omen.  In  an  age  charac- 
terized by  accelerated  change,  our  schools 
cannot  afford  to  remain  static.  We  must  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  times. 

One  serious  problem  in  teaching  the  blind 
is  the  ever  present  tendency  to  build  the 
pupil's  vocabulary  through  vicarious  experi- 
ence. Too  often  he  is  taught  the  meaning  of 
words  through  the  teacher's  visual  concepts, 
which  are  obviously  beyond  his  realm  of 
experience.  Of  course,  if  the  blind  are  to  live 
in  a  seeing  world,  the  blind  child  will  need 
to   know   something   of   the   concepts   seeing 


people  have  of  various  phenomena,  but  this 
should  be  secondary  in  the  formulation  of 
concepts  based  upon  the  actual  experiential 
impressions  available  to  the  blind. 

Cutsforth  stated  this  problem  nearly  twenty 
years  ago: 

A  predisposition  toward  the  unwar- 
ranted use  of  meaningless  visual  termino- 
logy demonstrates  a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward unreality  in  which  valid  relation- 
ships are  utterly  disregarded.  The  in- 
evitable result  is  that  nothing  but  in- 
coherent and  loose  thinking  is  possible. 
Intellectually  the  child  is  organized  with- 
out reference  to  himself  or  his  own 
experiential  world.  The  seeing  world  with 
its  visual  concepts  and  values  becomes 
the  flimsy  gossamer  web  out  of  which 
his  intellectual  fabric  must  be  woven.2 

The  years  pass,  and  too  many  seeing  teach- 
ers commit  the  same  error  to  the  detriment 
of  the  pupils. 

One  phase  which  has  shown  a  definite 
forward  trend  is  the  testing  program.  His- 
torically, the  program  received  its  impetus 
from  the  outstanding  achievements  of  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen,  he  began  his 
work  in  the  field  of  the  visually  handicapped 
in  1916.  From  these  early  beginnings  have 
come,  a  not  adequate,  but  much  improved 
testing  program.  Two  seemingly  valid  mental 
tests  are  available:  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet, 
and  the  Wechsler-Bellevue.  Some  work  has 
been  done  with  tests  for  children  of  preschool 
age,  although  at  this  juncture,  the  tests  are 
not  yet  standardized. 

Numerous  tests  of  scholastic  achievement 
have  been  adapted.  Among  others,  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Tests,  the  Sones,  Harry 
High  School  Achievement  Test,  and  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  have  proved  valua- 
ble. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  tests  of  motor 
skill.  Such  tests  have  a  place  in  pupil  guid- 
ance, provided  the  results  are  used  for  moni- 
tory purposes,  rather  than  for  positive  predic- 
tion. 


1  FRENCH,    R.   S.   TEACHERS   FORUM,   NOV.,    1935. 


2  CUTSFORTH,    T.   D.    THE   BLIND    IN    SCHOOL   AND 
SOCIETY,    1933. 
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At  least  two  interest  inventories  have  been 
successfully  adapted  and  a  number  of  schools 
Have  utilized  them  to  aid  the  pupils  in  select- 
ing vocations  in  which  they  have  a  genuine 
rather  than  a  superficial  interest. 

Several  personality  tests  have  been  experi- 
mented with,  but  to  my  mind,  these  so-called 
tests  of  personality  have  been  disappointing. 
I  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  personality 
test  giving  a  reliable  Personality  Quotient 
similar  to  the  Intelligence  Quotient. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  guidance,  educational  and  so- 
cial as  well  as  vocational.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  schools  have  well-organized  guidance 
programs.  These  programs  vary,  it  is  true, 
with  the  size  of  the  school,  the  availability  of 
funds,  and  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
administration. 

Courses  in  job  information  are  being  .of- 
fered by  an  increasing  number  of  schools. 
These  courses,  along  with  other  guidance 
procedures,  are  of  marked  value  in  helping 
pupils  make  practical  vocational  choices. 

Today,  students  are  viewed  as  whole  human 
beings,  with  physical  and  social  needs  as  well 
as  intellectual.  The  guidance  and  testing  pro- 
grams assist  the  student  in  building  a  satis- 
factory plan  of  study  from  an  enlarged  offer- 
ing including  homemaking,  vocational  train- 
ing, vocational  agriculture,  commerce,  music, 
art,  contemporary  problems,  home  and  family 
life,  health  and  consumer  education. 

We  can  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  toward  establishing  closer 
cooperation  with  the  adult  agencies  and  utiliz- 
ing the  guidance  techniques  and  personnel 
available  through  these  agencies.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  trend  toward  wholehearted  co- 
operation with  the  adult  agencies  and  a  desire 
to  learn  from  them  wherein  the  graduates 
fail  and  how  they  can  modify  their  programs 
and  procedures  to  enable  them  to  turn  out 
better  trained  and  better  adjusted  candidates 
for  job  placement.  Many  see  the  need  for 
constant  reappraisal  of  their  programs 
through  surveys  and  follow-up  studies  of 
graduates. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent 
vocational  training  plan  which  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cummings  has  developed  in  Delaware.  Under 
this  plan  carefully  selected  visually  handi- 
capped adults  have  received  their  practical 
shop  training  in  a  vocational  school  for  the 


seeing.  The  success  of  this  plan  has  caused  it 
to  find  favor  in  other  states. 

Some  schools  start  a  comprehensive  cumu- 
lative record  for  each  child  when  he  enters 
school  and  follow  him  throughout  his  school 
career  and  beyond  that  to  college  and  into 
the  world  of  work. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  trends  is  the 
astounding  revolution  in  the  approach  to  the 
social  phase  of  the  educational  process. 
Planned  recreational  programs,  coeducational 
activities,  active  participation  in  community 
affairs,  planned  summer  activities  of  work 
or  recreation,  attention  to  preventive  mental 
hygiene,  closer  contact  with,  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  staff  members  and  par- 
ents; all  these  present  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual growth  which  can  scarcely  be  evalu- 
ated. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  move  slowly,  but 
progressive  schools  for  the  blind  are  not 
standing  still.  Consider  the  rather  recent  de- 
velopment of  courses  in  orientation  and  travel 
techniques,  corrective  work  for  posture  defects 
and  the  improvement  of  body  mechanics. 
Consider  the  fine  work  being  done  in  wres- 
tling, track,  swimming,  bowling  and  dancing 
of  various  types.  Consider  the  splendid  play 
days  inaugurated  for  the  girls.  Consider  the 
advancements  in  speech  correction,  dramatics 
and  public  speaking.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
recent  movement  to  standardize  the  use  of 
Grade  II  braille  throughout  the  grades,  which 
movement  received  such  impetus  from  the 
Braille  Committee,  headed  by  our  host,  Mr. 
Paul  J.  Langan. 

Even  the  AAIB  is  becoming  a  democratic 
organization!  The  new  constitution  presented 
at  this  convention  should  make  the  AAIB  a 
group  which  will  be  run,  and  whose  policies 
will  be  set,  not  by  the  few,  but  by  all.  All 
will  have  an  equal  voice  in  its  policies.  The 
workshop  type  of  convention  tried  out  here 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  should  prove 
helpful.  The  several  regional  workshops  held 
during  the  past  year  have  been  most  bene- 
ficial. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  con- 
tribution of  the  American  Printing  House 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis.  The 
production  of  braille  l)Ooks,  large  type  books, 
braille  writers,  emI)ossed  and  relief  maps  and 
other  tangible  apparatus  has  enormously  in- 
creased our  teaching  efficiency. 
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The  first  summer  session  for  mothers  and 
their  blind  babies  was  originated  some  fifteen 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Josef  G.  Cauffman  when  he 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School 
for  tlie  Blind.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  a 
gradual  spread  of  this  sjjlendid  movement, 
which  permits  the  child  to  remain  at  home 
during  those  preschool  years.  "It  establishes 
a  close  and  friendly  bond  between  the  home 
and  the  school,  and  a  cooperative  and  helpful 
relationship  between  the  various  parents 
themselves."  3 

The  work  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  this  field  has  been  helpful  to 
the  schools  in  setting  up  programs. 

In  several  cases  we  have  reports  of  blind 
babies  who  have  been  adequately  cared  for 
in  Nursury  Schools  for  the  seeing. 

Well  known  to  most  of  you  is  the  policy 
established  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  by 
certain  of  our  schools  of  sending  outstanding 
high  school  students  to  a  nearby  high  school, 
or  to  the  school  in  the  students'  own  home 
towns  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  secondary 
schooling.  Many  of  us  feel  that  this  policy 
has  proved  its  worth. 

A  new  trend  is  now  discerniljle  in  ividely 
scattered  areas  throughout  the  coimtry.  This 
is  the  tendency  to  think  of  the  schooling  of 
each  child  as  an  individual  problem  and  to 
study  the  child  carefully,  making  use  of  all 
tests  and  other  aids  now  available  to  get  a 
complete   picture  of   the  child.   Points   taken 

3  CAUFFMAN,  JOSEF  G.  SOME  NECESSARY  STEPS 
IN  ORGANIZING  AN  INSTITUTE  IN  A  RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  BLIND 
BABIES    AAIB    PROCEEDINGS,    1948. 


into  consideration  are:  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  maturity,  eye  condition,  health, 
family  status  and  the  school  facilities  in  his 
home  town.  The  best  possible  solution  for 
this  child  is  then  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  parents  and  the  public  school  au- 
thorities. Should  he  go  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  or  maybe  to  the  public  school  braille 
class?  Should  he  remain  in  his  regular  class 
in  public  school,  or  should  he  go  to  the 
residential  school  for  a  period  of  special 
training  and  then  return  to  the  public  school? 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  he  should  be  en- 
rolled in  the  school  for  the  blind  until  gradu- 
ation. In  any  case,  each  child  is  treated  as  an 
individual  problem,  and  the  answer  is  found 
on  the  basis  of  what  seems  best  for  the  child 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  personal  bias  of 
one  group  or  another.  A  cooperative  program 
is  worked  out,  based  on  reason  and  common 
sense,  without  the  usual  emotional  tirades 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
types  of  school  training  available.  This  repre- 
sents a  most  encouraging  advancement  in  the 
thinking  of  all  concerned.  Certainly  each 
type  of  training  has  its  own  peculiar  area  of 
service  in  the  educational  hierarchy. 

The  job  of  educating  blind  youth  continues 
to  be  complicated,  difficult,  and  changing. 
That  is  what  makes  it  fascinating.  It  de- 
mands teachers  with  human  imderstanding, 
workers  with  imagination,  courage,  creative- 
ness  and  persistence.  It  demands  an  old  fash- 
ioned devotion  to  the  job.  What  a  challenge 
to  those  who  work  with  the  visually  handi- 
capped! Give  the  blind  light — and  they  will 
find  their  way. 


WHAT  CAN  A  GRADUATE  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  REASONABLY 
EXPECT  OF  A  PLACEMENT  AGENCY 


L.  .1.  CHARD,  Director  of  Music 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 


When  the  above  subject  was  assigned  to  me, 
I  immediately  began  to  wonder  from  what 
source  I  might  glean  the  best  information. 
I  first  turned  to  the  periodicals  dealing  with 
work  for  the  blind,  and  then  to  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  placement  agency  personnel, 
but  in  each  case  found  that  I  did  not  seem 
to  be  getting  to  the  real  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  title  of  this  paper.  The 


final  and  most  logical  alternative  in  getting 
an  answer  to  this  question  seemed  to  be  that 
of  turning  to  those  who  would  eventually  be 
the  recipients  of  assistance  from  placement 
agencies,  namely,  juniors,  seniors  and  recent 
graduates  of  our  schools. 

From  interviews  and  responses  to  letters  I 
was  able  to  formulate  a  general  concensus  of 
opinion  about  the  following: 
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/.  Agency  Assistance  Upon  Graduation.  A 
large  number  seemed  to  feel  that  the  agency 
might  very  likely  have  a  job  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  them  upon  graduation.  They  felt  that 
they  would  continue  to  live  after  graduation 
in  a  kind  of  security  similar  to  that  under 
which  they  had  been  living  during  their 
school  years.  They  felt  that  they  would  have 
to  work  a  little  harder  possibly,  but  seemed 
not  to  have  too  much  realization  of  what  an 
employer  might  really  demand  of  them. 
Many  expressed  the  view  that  the  sheltered 
workshop  would  be  satisfactory. 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  the  state 
owed  them  a  living.  They  had  either  heard 
or  experienced  long  delays  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  in  making  placements.  These  were  the 
ones  who  were  ready  to  sit  down  and  accept 
the  jDensions   which   their  state  might   offer. 

Then  there  were  those  who  thought  per- 
haps they  might  be  able  to  act  independently 
of  the  agency.  They  too  had  heard  of  the 
delays  in  placement,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
do  their  own  job  finding  or  set  up  their  own 
businesses  without   agency   help. 

2.  Earlier  Agency  Investigation.  Many  felt 
that  representatives  of  the  placement  agency 
interview  students  at  too  late  a  time.  It  was 
claimed  that  little  investigation  of  their  fu- 
ture occupational  desires  was  done  in  the 
course  of  the  senior  year  or  immediately 
upon  graduation  which  they  seemed  to  feel 
was  too  late  since  it  didn't  give  school  and 
agency  officials  long  to  get  together  in  the 
discussion  of  each  case.  Many  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  agency  could  begin  to 
get  acquainted  during  their  freshman  or 
sophomore  years. 

It  was  felt  that  student,  school  counselors 
and  agency  counselors  should  begin  to  learn 
earlier  in  a  student's  career  how  he  rates  in 
travelability.  Students  seemed  to  think  that 
if  this  group  could  get  together  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  the  incentive  to  learn  how  to 
travel  better  would  be  greatly  raised. 

Among  other  things  feeling  was  strong 
that  there  should  be  longer  observance  by 
the  agency  of  such  things  as  academic  prog- 
ress, personality  traits,  their  social  adjust- 
ment, and  especially  their  work  in  their  vo- 
cational classes.  They  are  hoping  for  more 
frequent  interviews  in  whicli  the  agency  will 
liear  tlicir  inclinations  toward  desired  oc- 
cupations. 


J.  Agency  Follow-up.  Once  such  an  early 
relationship  among  agency  and  school  coun- 
selors and  students  is  begun,  it  is  hoped  that 
definite  follow-up  will  be  continued  on  the 
part  of  the  agency.  In  schools  where  the 
testing  program  is  very  weak  or  nonexistent, 
the  agency  and  school  should  somehow  work 
out  together  the  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  psychological  tests  and  data 
derived  therefrom. 

Many  expressed  the  idea  that  more  suc- 
cessful blind  persons  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  schools  to  talk  to  school  assemblies  or 
classes  in  occupational  information  about  the 
occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged.  In 
following  up  a  student's  interests  some  said 
that  they  thought  it  would  have  helped  if 
they  could  have  seen  more  of  the  inside  of 
industrial  plants  and  business  places  before 
graduation. 

4.  Softening  the  Jolt.  Though  graduation 
may  be  a  time  to  which  we  look  forward  for 
many  years,  it  still  comes  as  quite  a  startling 
thing  when  it  finally  arrives.  This  sudden 
arrival  of  graduation  is  perhaps  more  start- 
ling to  the  student  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
A  number  of  graduates  expressed  this  very 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  suddenly  meet- 
ing up  with  the  placement  agency.  To  many 
it  came  as  quite  a  jolting  experience.  They 
claimed  that  the  counseling  had  been  some- 
what weak,  or  there  had  been  none  at  all. 
Many  have  felt  that  they  met  the  agency 
head-on  without  knowing  what  was  expected. 
They  felt  that  while  there  might  be  a  great 
number  of  details  on  paper  in  the  files  of 
the  agencies,  a  human  relationship  still  had 
to  be  established  between  agency  and  client 
which,  had  such  a  relationship  been  estab- 
lished earlier,  could  make  for  much  better 
understanding  between  agency  and  client. 

Our  students  feel  a  much  greater  need  of 
more  careful  and  concentrated  guidance.  They 
would  like  to  know  more  definitely  that  they 
can  leturn  to  their  communities  and  to  their 
county  social  workers  with  a  greater  feeling 
of  calmness  and  quite  clearly  formulated 
ideas  about  the  type  of  occupation  most 
feasible  for  them   to  pursue. 

5.  Higher  Education.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  by  some  that  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  discourage  the  talented  in  fields  of 
law,  ministry,  journalism,  teaching,  psychol- 
ogy,   music    therapy,    etc.    There    are    many 
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blind  persons  who  are  desirous  of  entering 
the  field  of  home  teaching  or  social  work.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  can  or  should  receive 
higher  education,  but  there  was  some  opin- 
ion expressed  that  the  person  with  the  ex- 
tremely high  i.q.  was  the  only  one  given  the 
chance,  and  that  this  single  criterion  was 
played  upon  too  much. 

Conclusion.  There  have  been  things  stated 
here  which  no  doubt  could  have  called  for 
more  elaboration,  but  since  I  set  out  to  find 
out  what  the  student  and  graduate  thought 
he  ought  to  expect  from  a  placement  agency, 


I  have  merely  tabulated  the  opinions  received 
and  condensed  them  into  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. 

I  feel  that  this  has  been  an  interesting  and 
sincere  expression  from  our  students  of  what 
they  feel  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
our  placement  agencies.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
future  cooperation  between  schools  for  the 
blind  and  placement  agencies  of  the  blind 
will  work  for  a  greater  development  of  the 
human  relationships  and  for  the  graduate's 
greater  benefit. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 
AND  HOW  WE  CAN  BEST  MEET  HIS  NEEDS 

GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL,  Consultant  on  Education 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  a  small  part  in 
the  program  at  this  meeting  which  has  been 
planned  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
-Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  For 
many  years  I  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  programs  and  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  received  much  pleasure  from  that  as- 
sociation, first  as  a  teacher  and  later  as  an 
administrator.  For  several  years,  I  have  also 
enjoyed  membership  in  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  have 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  projects  un- 
dertaken by  that  organization.  The  friend- 
ships which  I  have  valued  in  both  organiza- 
tions add  greatly  to  my  pride  on  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  to  my  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
in  discussing  a  very  challenging  and  im- 
portant topic,  the  needs  of  the  preschool 
blind  child. 

Since  the  subject  has  been  stated  in  the 
form  of  an  implied  question,  may  I  proceed 
in  my  discussion  according  to  a  series  of 
answers  which  are  suggestive  in  character  and 
which  I  hope  may  have  some  value  to  those 
desiring  to  meet  the  needs  of  preschool  blind 
children. 

We  Can  Serve  His  Parents  Effectively 

If  we  would  serve  the  preschool  blind 
child,  we  must  meet  the  needs  of  his  parents. 
We  must  recognize  the  nature  of  these  needs 


and  never  question  that  they  are  real.  We 
must  further  understand  that  these  needs 
are  expressed  in  different  ways  and  they 
must  be  met  first  of  all  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  can  recognize,  also,  that  when 
parents  are  ready  for  additional  help,  they 
may  profit  by  participating  with  a  group  in 
solving  their  problems.  Parents  want  to  learn. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  numerous  requests 
which  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  receives  from  parents  all  over  the 
world.  They  may  not  always  know  how  to 
accept  their  responsibilities,  but  they  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  value 
of  sound  professional  guidance  and  they  are 
questioning  help  that  does  not  meet  their 
needs.  Based  on  our  experience  in  viewing 
this  situation  from  a  national  position,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  President  of 
the  Child  Study  Association,  Dr.  Langmuir, 
who  expressed  the  following  in  the  summer 
1952  issue  of  Child  Study.  "Parents  today 
stand  in  need  of  the  courage  to  be  them- 
selves with  their  children.  They  are  strug- 
gling with  pressures  from  all  sides  and  con- 
stantly feel  the  need  of  assurance  that  they 
are  doing  all  that  they  should  for  their  chil- 
dren's emotional  health."  This  article  also 
points  out  that  our  professional  workers  are 
trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  parents  by 
really  feeling  their  problems  with  them  and 
by  talking  with  them  in  terms  they  under- 
stand. Dr.  Langmuir  continues,  "Another  im- 
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portant  change  is  revealed  by  differences  in 
vocabulary  which  in  turn  reveal  differences 
in  attitudes.  Such  words  as  common  sense, 
courage,  character,  trust,  confidence,  responsi- 
bility and  integrity  are  appearing  more  and 
more  in  the  professional  literature.  The  very 
use  of  these  time-honored  words  helps  par- 
ents feel  on  safe  and  tested  ground."  This 
philosophy  refers  to  parents  of  all  children 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  our  general 
professional  literature,  is  just  as  applicable 
to  parents  of  children  who  happen  to  be 
blind  as  it  is  to  all  other  parents. 

The  emphasis  on  parent  teacher  relations 
in  our  schools  today,  and  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  agencies  to  offer  parents  indi- 
vidual counseling  services  are  gratifying.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  splendid  writing  dealing 
with  parent  guidance  which  can  be  found 
in  various  books  and  pamphlets  in  this  field. 
Dr.  Ruth  Strang,  in  her  book,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Child  Study,  endorses  this  procedure 
with  the  following:  "Talking  with  parents  is 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  methods  of  gaining 
the  understanding  of  the  child's  family  re- 
lations and  helping  parents  to  understand 
themselves  and  their  children  better."  We 
can  improve  our  services  to  parents  by  ac- 
tually including  them  in  our  professional 
programs  and  our  conferences.  Cooperative 
program  planning  between  the  parents  who 
are  qualified  to  serve  and  the  professional 
workers  who  have  been  trained  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  child  development  and  have  experi- 
ence in  working  with  parents,  is  a  sound 
practice   and  should   be  productive. 

We  Can  Pool  Our  Professional  Resources 
in  Behalf  of  the  Preschool  Blind  Child 

In  view  of  the  numerous  requests  received 
in  the  schools  and  public  and  private  agencies 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  from  parents  and 
professional  workers,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  work  for  all 
organizations  to  do.  The  question  is  one  of 
sharing  most  effectively  among  the  groups  the 
resources  that  each  has  to  offer.  Smooth 
functioning  involves  not  only  wise  referrals 
on  the  part  of  all  agencies,  but  it  requires  a 
close  working  relationship  between  the  speci- 
alized agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  general  health  and  welfare  agencies  and 
other  private  organizations,  such  as  family 
service   agencies,   child   guidance   clinics   and 


interested  civic  groups.  A  small  agency  for 
the  blind,  for  example,  would  surely  dissi- 
pate its  energy  if  it  attempted  to  give  the  type 
of  help  which  a  family  service  agency  or  a 
child  guidance  clinic  can  offer.  Likewise,  a 
school  for  the  blind  would  find  it  difficult  to 
offer  the  type  of  service  that  a  medical  social 
worker  could  offer  parents  in  a  hospital 
setting,  immediately  following  the  doctor's 
diagnosis  of  blindness  in  an  infant. 

Both  of  these  agencies  have  natural  areas 
of  service  and  they  should  not  be  expected 
to  take  time  and  energy  away  from  their  own 
functions  to  serve  in  too  many  additional 
capacities.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  much  wiser 
practice  for  more  of  the  specialized  agencies 
and  schools  to  use  their  skills  in  arousing 
interest  in  new  programs  where  they  are 
needed  and  in  orienting  special  workers  who 
have  been  previously  trained  in  the  fields  of 
either  child  development  or  social  work.  They 
can  also  make  their  physical  facilities  availa- 
ble for  professional  meetings  in  behalf  of 
preschool  blind  children  and  their  parents 
or  for  an  occasional  institute  or  group  ses- 
sion for  parents  who  may  be  helped  in  this 
way.  Many  of  the  schools  and  agencies 
throughout  the  country  have  done  so  quite 
successfully. 

The  specialized  agencies  might  also  con- 
sider cooperating  with  other  organizations  in 
setting  up  short  intensive  workshops  offering 
assistance  to  child  welfare  workers,  county 
health  nurses,  maternal  and  child  care  work- 
ers and  others  who  have  limited  contacts  with 
these  children.  The  civic  groups  can  assist  in 
many  practical  ways,  such  as  by  offering  their 
financial  support  and  in  furnishing  transpor- 
tation for  parents  in  connection  with  medical 
and  other  professional  appointments.  These 
points  suggest  only  a  few  of  the  patterns 
which  are  presently  working  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize  that  even 
meager  services  in  the  most  rural  areas  could 
be  made  stronger  when  coordinated  with 
certain  professional  services  in  nearby  urban 
areas.  This  is  an  example  of  effective  pooling 
of  resources  in  behalf  of  the  preschool  blind 
child.  Such  a  procedure  would  permit  the 
purchasing  of  part-time  services  in  certain 
highly  involved  cases. 

It  should  never  matter  to  us  which  agency 
is   serving  so   long  as   the   contribution  is  a 
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beneficial  one.  If  we  can  all  forget  who  we 
are  and  think  instead  in  terms  of  what  we 
have  to  offer,  we  will  surely  be  giving  to  these 
parents  the  best  that  our  local  public  and 
private  resources  can  give.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  there  are  related  de- 
partments in  the  federal  government  which 
should  be  examined  for  ways  in  which  they 
might  contribute  to  services  for  preschool 
blind  children  and  their  parents.  If  we  truly 
evaluate  all  possible  local,  state  and  national 
resources,  we  need  never  apologize  for  our 
procedure.  We  can  all  remember  that  even 
our  lay  workers  can  canvass  the  various 
national  and  regional  resources  for  profes- 
sional literature  and  consultative  help.  How- 
ever, in  all  cases,  it  is  the  professional  worker 
who  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
resources  which  are  used. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  goal  should  be  in 
every  state  to  strive  for  the  utilization  of 
all  possible  services  and  their  coordination 
through  one  channel  headed  by  a  state  di- 
rector in  charge  of  services  to  preschool  blind 
children.  This  is  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  recent  national  work  ses- 
sion dealing  with  the  preschool  blind  child. 

We  Can  Work  Toward  Improved 
Legislation 
We  all  wish  to  improve  our  facilities  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  being  made  on 
our  agencies  and  schools.  If  we  are  to  revise 
our  existing  services  and  perhaps  inaugurate 
new  ones,  we  will  have  to  secure  legislation 
in  many  of  our  states.  Certain  states  have 
already  taken  action  and  others  are  consider- 
ing doing  so.  By  examining  the  laws  of  other 
states  in  the  light  of  a  local  state  situation 
and  by  thoroughly  evaluating  existing  availa- 
ble resources,  we  can  set  up  sound  legislative 
programs  to  submit  to  the  various  state  legis- 
latures. We  should  also  be  aware  of  what 
provisions  the  given  state  has  made  for  other 
children — blind  children  are  entitled  to  the 
legal  rights  of  all  other  children.  We  would 
strongly  recommend  that  again  by  coordinat- 
ing our  experiences  and  our  various  skills  a 
sufficient  amount  of  study  be  undertaken  to 
secure  the  passage  of  necessary  legislation. 

We  Can  Strive  For  More  Highly   Trained 

Professional  Personnel 
Meeting  the  needs  of  the  preschool   blind 
child  is  the  most  important  service  that  can 


be  offered  to  blind  individuals  when  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  the  future  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  these  children.  We  are  al- 
ready able  to  observe  a  difference  in  our 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  blind  children 
who  have  had  the  benefits  of  effective  pre- 
school counseling  service.  These  children  come 
to  these  grades  now  with  certain  skills  and 
attitudes  which  the  teachers  formerly  had  to 
strive  many  months  to  achieve.  In  the  case 
of  the  totally  blind  preschool  child,  problems 
in  space  perception,  personal  independence 
and  numerous  facts  related  to  object  recogni- 
tion have  been  learned  through  early  play 
experiences,  and  much  social  competency 
has  been  gained  through  nursery  schools  or 
play  groups  which  were  stimulated  through 
wise  counseling  with  parents.  The  positive 
facts  of  this  early  start  in  self-realization 
and  awareness  of  physical  surroundings  on 
the  educational  program  throughout  the 
school  years  and  the  possibilities  for  rehabili- 
tation during  the  adult  years  far  more  than 
justify  the  investment  made  for  a  skilled 
professional  person  to  work  with  preschool 
blind  children.  As  in  all  professional  services, 
we  should  consider  at  all  costs  that  this 
person  be  first  of  all  well  trained  in  services 
to  children  who  see,  and  then  be  provided 
with  a  small  amount  of  special  training  and 
perhaps  some  orientation  in  methods  which 
experienced  professional  workers  have  found 
to  be  successful. 

There  is  so  much  that  we  still  need  to 
learn  about  children  and  there  is  so  much 
that  good  scientific  research  can  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  hire  people  who  are 
incapable  of  recognizing  these  facts  and 
initiating  research  in  our  agencies  and  schools 
through  systematic  observation.  We  must  hire 
people  who  will  participate  in  our  research 
and  who  will  make  use  of  the  findings 
through  the  scientific  process. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this  paper  to 
discuss  at  great  length  an  ideal  program  for 
services  to  preschool  blind  children,  since 
suggestions  as  to  research,  services  to  parents, 
programs  and  standards  for  the  training  of 
professional  workers  have  been  published 
with  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the 
National  Work  Session  on  the  Preschool 
Blind  Child.  We  would  urge  your  considera- 
tion of  this  publication  as  we  feel  that  it 
represents    the   pooled   opinions   of   those   of 
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you  in  the  Held  who  have  had  experience  in 
working  with  these  children. 

We  would  suggest,  however,  in  connection 
with  our  own  organization,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  our  consultative  service  on  the 
basis  of  request  to  schools  and  agencies  de- 
siring help  in  the  aforementioned  areas.  The 
Foundation  does  have  one  full  time  person 
working  in  this  area,  and  although  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  her  to  give  direct  con- 
sultative service  as  you  request  it  due  to  a 
very  crowded  schedule,  she  will  be  happy  to 
have  you  write  to  her  about  any  problems 
that  can  be  helped  in  this  way.  The  pre- 
school program  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  offers  service  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  National    conference    on    the    preschool 
blind  child 

2.  Consultative  service 

3.  Publications  service 

4.  Research  service 

5.  Professional    training   service 

6.  Representation  at  pertinent  national  con- 
ventions 

7.  Referred    service    to    your    own    schools 
and  agencies 

These  areas  are  in  line  with  past  experi- 
ence, present  plans  and  future  goals.  It  does 
not  seem  fitting  here  to  discuss  the  services 
in  further  detail,  but  if  you  have  further 
questions,  I  shall  consider  it  a  pleasure  to 
discuss   them  with  you. 

We  Can  Examine  the  Needs  of  the  Preschool 
Blind  Child  and  His  parents  in  Terms 
of  What  we  Know  About  all  Chil- 
dren and   Their  Parents 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
published  an  exhaustive  number  of  pam- 
phlets, magazine  articles  and  books  which 
forcefully  jDresent  the  needs  of  children  in 
these  tense  and  critical  times.  Likewise  the 
area  of  child  growth  and  development  has 
expanded  so  rapidly  that  some  of  us,  who 
were  trained  as  teachers  a  few  years  ago, 
are  amazed  at  the  trends  and  the  informa- 
tion which  is  now  available.  There  is,  nat- 
urally, much  more  space  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  needs  of  children  than  there 
is  to  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  their 
problems.  There  are  some  facts,  however,  on 


which  the  experts  in  all  of  the  disciplines 
seem  to  be  in  agreement.  Among  these  might 
be  suggested  the  following:  First,  they  point 
out  that  every  child  needs  to  be  loved  and 
made  to  feel  secure,  either  by  his  parents,  a 
close  relative  or  by  someone  responsible  for 
him.  He  needs  the  feeling  of  belonging  to 
someone  and  the  security  of  a  place  he  can 
call  home.  They  tell  us  that  from  infancy 
children  must  be  considered  as  individuals 
and  that  they  will  not  grow  and  develop 
according  to  any  preconceived  plan  or  rating 
scale.  We  must  respect  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  every  individual  child  according  to  his 
own  pattern  and  rate  of  growth  and  be  aware 
of  his  readiness  for  new  experiences.  To  ac- 
cept this  philosophy,  we  as  professional  peo- 
ple, must  know  something  about  scientific 
information  concerning  children,  how  we 
can  observe  their  rate  of  development  and  on 
what  basis  we  can  contribute  to  their  prog- 
ress. We  are  told  that  our  techniques  will  im- 
prove as  we  know  more  about  their  infancy 
and  their  family  backgrounds. 

It  is  significant  that  this  information  ap- 
plies to  all  children  so  that  our  philosophy 
should  be  the  same  for  blind  children  as  it  is 
for  children  in  general. 

Through  our  improved  techniques  in  the 
observation  of  children,  we  can  consider  their 
behavior  as  Dr.  Ethel  B.  Waring  does  in  her 
article.  Exceptional  Children,  Principals  for 
Their  Guidance,  in  which  she  writes,  "Be- 
havior is  a  language  through  which  children 
tell  us  about  their  needs  and  those  who  learn 
to  read  this  language  can  predict  guidance 
which  will  enable  them  to  satisfy  these  needs." 
In  line  with  what  many  authorities  are  say- 
ing. Dr.  Waring  speaks  of  the  child  who  may 
not  be  considered  "normal",  as  follows:  "Ex- 
ceptional children,  age  for  age  may  require 
guidance  procedures  specific  to  their  particu- 
lar limitations  or  difficulties  but  the  basic 
principals  of  relationship  are  the  same  as  for 
the  guidance  of  ordinary  children." 

Certainly  people  in  our  schools  and  agen- 
cies who  serve  pi^eschool  blind  children  will 
through  professional  preparation  and  experi- 
ence with  both  seeing  and  blind  children,  be 
better  equipped  to  serve  these  children  wisely. 
They  will  know  more  about  direct  service  in 
problems  involving  play  as  a  learning  process, 
eating  patterns  and  problems  and  the  de- 
velopment   of    oral    language.    Because    they 
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are  trained  and  experienced,  they  will  de- 
velop improved  techniques  and  they  will  be 
qualified  to  undertake  the  research  which 
is  so  badly  needed. 

We  Can  Meet  His  Needs  as  We  Become 
Better  Citizens  ?n  His  Behalf 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out  in  this 
paper,  we  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  par- 
ents are  asking  definite  questions  and  at  a 
time  when  citizens'  committees  are  group 
conscious  in  their  desires  to  help  all  children 
through  community  participation.  These  par- 
ents and  lay  groups  need  our  help.  Can  we 
as  specialized  professional  personnel  join  with 
all  other  organizations  in  our  efforts  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  needs  and  potentialities 
of  all  individuals  who  happen  to  be  blind? 
Can  we  view  our  specific  contributions  criti- 
cally and  at  the  same  time  steer  other  pro- 
fessional workers  having  limited  contacts 
with  the  preschool  blind  children  who  will 
be  our  blind  citizens  of  tomorrow?  The  best 
place  to  begin  is  with  the  infant  and  his  par- 
ents. Our  organization  has  been  proud  to 
serve  in  this  area  nationally,  in  planning  con- 
ferences, in  offering  consultative  service  and 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  parents 
throughout  the  world  the  resources  which  are 
located  in  their  various  communities.  We 
shall  continue  to  refer  parents  to  excellent 
local  facilities  and  to  recognize  our  obliga- 
tion to  all  organizations  in  undertakings  in 
research,  in  publications  for  parents  and 
agencies  and  in  our  position  as  a  possible 
clearing  house  for  developments  throughout 
the  country.  We  congratulate  the  schools  and 
agencies  on  the  regional  workshops  and 
training  facilities  which  they  have  planned 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  proj- 
ects are  in  line  with  our  thinking  that  sound 
regional  planning  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  professional  services  for  the  greatest 
number  of  blind  individuals. 

During  the  present  ten  year  period,  the 
entire  nation  is  emphasizing  and  refining 
services  affecting  all  children.  We  realize  as 
a  nation  that  on  the  basis  of  previous  scien- 
tific contributions  there  is  much  we  do  not 
know  about  children.  The  information  that 
is  still  coming  to  us  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth,  makes  this  quite 
clear  and  points  up  the  need  for  valuable  re- 


search in  certain  areas.  We  thoroughly  un- 
derstand that  the  tensions  and  the  great  social 
problems  of  today  are  not  conducive  to  good 
family  living,  but  as  citizens  we  have  obliga- 
tions to  build  a  strong  society.  We  may  have 
very  little  control  over  the  international  situ- 
ation, but  we  can  each  direct  our  efforts  to- 
ward improved  housing  facilities,  recreational 
opportunities  and  community  organizations. 
We  can  contribute  to  a  greater  country  in 
which  our  children  may  grow  and  in  which 
they  may  become  active  citizens  in  a  future 
for  which  we  can  still  hope.  Our  preschool 
children  provide  us  with  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunities. Those  children  who  happen  to  be 
blind  will  have  additional  problems.  They 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  considerations 
as  are  all  other  children,  plus  certain  addi- 
tional facilities  to  assist  them  to  function  as 
normally  as  possible  in  a  society  which  is 
largely  geared  for  children  who  see. 

Let  us  pledge  our  efforts  to  the  provision 
of  services  to  preschool  blind  children  as 
found  in  the  goals  for  all  children  during 
the  next  ten  years.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  examine  the  Pledge  to  Chil- 
dren which  was  adopted  by  the  Mid-Century 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  Decmber  7,  1950.  Briefly  may  I  quote 
a  portion  of  this  pledge  which  I  hope  you 
will  secure  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 

"To  you,  our  children,  who  hold  within 
you  our  most  cherished  hopes,  we  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  relying  on 
your  full  response,  make  this  pledge:  From 
Your  earliest  infancy  we  give  you  our  love, 
so  that  you  may  grow  with  trust  in  yourself 
and  in  others.  We  will  recognize  your  worth 
as  a  person  and  we  will  help  you  to  strengthen 
your  sense  of  belonging.  We  will  respect  your 
right  to  be  yourself  and  at  the  same  time 
help  you  to  understand  the  rights  of  others, 
so  that  you  may  experience  cooperative  living. 
We  will  help  you  to  develop  initiative  and 
imagination,  so  that  you  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity freely  to  create  .  .  .  We  will  provide 
the  conditions  for  wholesome  play  that  will 
add  to  your  learning,  to  your  social  experi- 
ence, and  to  your  happiness  .  .  .  We  Avill 
provide  you  with  rewarding  educational  op- 
portunities,  so    that   you   may   develop   your 
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talents  and  contribute  to  a  better  world  .  .  . 
We  will  work  to  conserve  and  improve  family 
life  and,  as  needed,  to  provide  foster  care 
according  to  your  inherent  rights.  We  will 
intensify  our  search  for  new  knowledge  in 
order  to  guide  you  more  effectively  as  you 
develop  your  potentialities.  As  you  grow 
from  child  to  youth  to  adult,  establishing  a 
family  life  of  your  own  and  accepting  larger 
social  responsibilities,  we  will  work  with  you 


to  improve  conditions  for  all  children  and 
youth.  Aware  that  these  promises  to  you 
cannot  be  fully  met  in  a  world  at  war,  we 
ask  you  to  join  us  in  a  firm  dedication  to  the 
building  of  a  world  society  based  on  free- 
dom, justice  and  mutual  respect.  So  may  you 
grow  in  joy,  in  faith  in  God  and  in  man,  and 
in  those  qualities  of  vision  and  of  the  spirit 
that  will  sustain  us  all  and  give  us  new  hope 
for  the  future." 


LIAISON  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES 

*  COL.  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,O.B.E.,  Managing  Director 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,   Ontario 


Discussion  of  this  subject  involves  certain 
fundamental  considerations.  The  most  im- 
portant is  of  course,  the  blind  individual  to 
be  served.  The  next  most  important  is  a 
practical  co-ordination  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  to  ensure  continuous  appropriate  and 
adequate  services.  We  must  of  course  realize 
that  in  some  areas,  pre-school  age  services 
are  available  and  more  or  less  effective,  while 
in  others  they  are  lacking.  We  must  also  real- 
ize that  in  the  main,  schools  are  of  the  resi- 
dential type  witli  some  being  operated  pri- 
vately and  others  as  State  schools  for  the 
youthful  blind.  Finally,  agencies  which  will 
serve  the  graduates  from  the  schools  may  be 
State  controlled  or  privately  organized  with 
more  or  less  comprehensive  programmes  and 
coverage.  In  some  cases,  several  specializing 
agencies  may  be  involved  in  the  provision  of 
services  to  one  individual. 

Pre-School  Age  Group  (One  to  Six  Years)— 
It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  problems 
of  the  school  will  be  greatly  relieved  and 
simplified  if  the  training  and  service  given 
to  the  pre-school  age  group  and  to  their 
parents  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children,  their  parents  and  the  school  and 
to  condition  the  children  for  the  next  stage 
of  their  development.  To  ensure  this,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  a  definite  relationship 
should  be  maintained  between  directors  and 
workers  for  the  pre-school  age  programme 
and  the  staff  of  the  school,  especially  the 
Superintendent,  Supervisors  and  kindergarten 
staff  members. 

School  Period  (Six  to  Twenty-one  years) — 

*  Visually    Handicapped. 


Considering  this  group  I  realize  that  some 
schools  provide  primary  education  and  en- 
courage students  to  take  secondary  education 
in  their  general  school  system  while  others 
carry  through  from  kindergarten  to  the  point 
of  graduation,  training  for  either  trade  occu- 
pations or  entrance  to  University.  In  any  case 
it  is  obvious  that  the  sightless  youth  should 
be  given  education  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
his  intelligence  permits.  For  this,  the  school 
staff  must  be  responsible.  However,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  practical  possibilities  for 
each  student  should  be  assessed  in  lelation  to 
his  post-graduate  place  in  the  world.  Coupled 
with  this  assessment  will  be  the  planning 
necessary  in  respect  to  both  academic  and 
vocational  training  where  applicable. 

In  carrying  out  this  system  of  assessment 
of  capacities,  and  planning  function,  most 
schools  have  realized  that  dependable  service 
agencies  whether  State  or  private  are  in  a 
position  to  materially  assist  in  a  consultant 
capacity  because  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
and  experience  of  occupational  trends  and 
the  ever  broadening  horizon  and  diversity  of 
occupations  being  successfully  undertaken  by 
sightless  graduates. 

It  is  only  the  short-sighted  who,  because 
of  pride,  prejudice  or  mental  blindness,  would 
ignore  the  opportunity  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible assessment  of  potential  prospects  for  the 
individual  under  consideration.  I  like  to 
think,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  I  believe, 
that  the  residential  schools  for  the  sightless 
on  this  continent  today  are  dispensing  with 
the  old  idea  that  their's  is  a  routine  job, 
namely  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
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metic  with  a  few  other  subjects  incidentally 
thrown  in  and  let  the  future  take  care  of 
their  graduates.  This  was  not  good  enough. 
The  modem  school  superintendent  and  senior 
members  of  his  staff  responsible  for  voca- 
tional guidance,  have  long  realized  the  desira- 
bility of  not  only  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  potential  horizons  which  the  mod- 
ern world  may  offer  to  graduates  but  as  well, 
of  maintaining  the  closest  possible  relation- 
ships with  dependable  workers  for  adults  in 
general  and  school  graduates  in  particular. 
For  several  reasons — first,  to  ensure  the  most 
ambitious  planning  possible  for  each  student; 
second,  to  ensure  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion, especially  during  the  advanced  school 
period  for  the  post-graduate  career;  third,  to 
ensure  that  service  representatives  to  whom 
the  graduate  must  look  for  assistance  and  co- 
operation will  be  personally  acquainted  be- 
fore graduation  and  in  agreement  with  the 
counselling  and  working  plan  adopted. 

The  service  organization  may  in  many 
cases  supplement  its  school  facilities  where 
such  are  limited  for  practical  vocational  tests 


for  students.  On  many  occasions,  it  has  been 
foimd  that  students  who  were  not  good  in 
their  academic  work,  had  outstanding  capaci- 
ties and  skills,  capable  of  most  successful  ap- 
plication in  industrial  or  other  vocational 
lines. 

In  maintaining  a  proper  liason  between 
the  school  and  related  programmes  for  pre- 
school age  children  and  graduates,  I  hope 
that  I  have  made  my  points,  namely— first, 
that  the  various  stages  into  which  we  tend 
to  break  down  the  life  of  the  child,  the  youth 
and  the  adult,  should  not  be  regarded  or 
treated  as  watertight  compartments;  second, 
there  should  be  a  co-ordination  of  both  the 
facilities  and  the  planning  by  all  concerned 
in  the  best  results  for  the  individual;  third, 
that  team  work  should  be  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  modern  method  of  ensuring 
best  results  for  the  graduate  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  satisfaction  for  all  concerned. 

For  the  modern  world,  a  proper  association 
instead  of  isolation  of  ideas  and  activities  is 
recognized  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  effec- 
tive means  of  achieving  success. 


COORDINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CURRICULA  WITH 
ADULT  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  address  you  this  morning,  al- 
though coming  after  so  many  distinguished 
speakers,  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  there  is  left 
for  me  to  say.  Dr.  Quimby  in  his  excellent 
paper,  pointed  out  the  need  for  devoted, 
skilled,  patient  teachers  in  our  schools.  Noth- 
ing he  might  have  stressed  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  greater  intrinsic  value.  If  we 
have  teachers  who  are  dedicated,  who  are  in 
the  work  as  a  career,  not  merely  as  a  two- 
year  stage  between  college  and  matrimony, 
whose  wholesome  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  the  limitations  of  blindness  induce 
patience,  then  we  haven't  too  much  to  worry 
about.  The  pupils  will  grow  up  straight  in- 
side and  outside  and  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  adult  agency  as  fit  subjects  for  rehabili- 
tation training  and  integration  into  the  see- 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


ing  society  of  the  particular  community  in 
which  they  live. 

Dr.  Quimby  might  have  pointed  out — he 
probably  meant  his  term  "teacher"  to  be  all- 
inclusive — that  devoted,  skilled,  understand- 
ing, patient  principals  and  superintendents 
are  of  prime  importance,  too.  After  all,  the 
body  will  be  guided  by  the  head.  Leadership 
based  on  sound  principles  and  tested  knowl- 
edge will  inspire  even  mediocre  teachers  to 
accomplish  much.  Emerson  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  an  institution  is  the  elon- 
gated shadow  of  a  single  man.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  bit  too  pat  but,  in  general,  great 
accomplishments  are  reflections  of  great  per- 
sonalities. Let  us  have  leadership,  then,  and 
sound  teaching  methods. 

A  realistic  approach  to  the  prolilems  of 
blindness  will  eliminate  from  the  curricula 
of    many    schools    materials    and    techniques 
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based  entirely  on  the  experience  in  the  field 
of  education  for  the  visua,lly  competent.  Have 
models  of  every  possible  thing  a  sighted 
child  would  be  familiar  with  automatically, 
and  have  those  models  small  enough  that 
the  blind  person  can  encompass  them  with 
his  hand  if  possible  but  in  any  case,  small 
enough  that  he  can  tiace  them  readily  and 
get  a  comprehensive  picture.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  explained  that  the  model  of  the  ele- 
jahant  is  somewhat  smaller  than  an  elephant, 
whereas  that  of  the  mouse  is  approximately 
exact.  Get  rid  of  two  dimensional  diagrams 
intended  to  familiarize  blind  people  with 
three-dimensional  objects.  It  looks  all  right 
to  the  eye  but  it  makes  no  sense  to  the 
fingers.  This  should  be  obvious,  but  to  judge 
from  what  goes  on  in  certain  teaching  situa- 
tions, it  is  not. 

Distinguish  between  the  "just  blind"  and 
those  blind  children  who  have  complicated 
psychological  blocks  or  physical  idiosyncra- 
sies that  make  them  unacceptable  to  their 
sighted  neighbors.  The  "just  blind",  those 
apparently  otherwise  normal  pupils  who  hap- 
pen not  to  see,  can  be  educated  easily,  coidd 
be  educated,  in  fact,  without  benefit  of  spe- 
cial schools  for  the  blind.  They  are  the  ones 
we  put  on  display,  our  "show  horses",  some 
of  whom  get  displayed  so  much  that  their 
original  normality  is  vitiated  by  too  much 
adidation  and  acclaim.  And  even  these  "just 
blind"  are  unaware  of  so  many  things  in  the 
world  that  they  would,  were  they  sighted, 
learn  without  effort.  Don't  be  misled  by  their 
glib  tongues,  their  ready  minds,  their  artistic 
skills,  and  then  be  shocked  when  they  give 
evidence  of  ignorance  on  some  point  that  is 
clear  to  a  very  young  sighted  child.  Here  is 
where  the  patient,  devoted  teacher  comes  in. 
Here's  why  special  education  is  helpfid  even 
to  the  pupils  least  affected  by  blindness. 

And  the  others,  the  psychologically  or 
physically  twisted,  these  are  your  challenge. 
These  are  the  ones  who  will  receive  your 
guidance,  your  precepts,  your  every  effort 
on  their  behalf  as  a  kind  of  intrusion  into 
their  comfortable  self-created  little  world. 
And  maybe  it  woidd  be  just  as  well  not  to 
disturb  their  tranquillity — where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  'til  folly  to  be  wise — except  that  they 
must  return  to  the  world  of  the  seeing,  a 
world  in  which  their  little  dream  world 
will  not  fit.  So  every  effort  must  be  made  to 


lure  them  from  their  luirealistic  but  com- 
fortable way  of  life  and  prepare  them  to  go 
out  into  adult  society  and  at  least  earn  their 
bread,  fill  some  small  place  adequately  and 
with  satisfaction,  be  accepted  by  their  little 
community  more  or  less  wholesomely.  It  is  a 
tremendous  task,  but  if  you  accomplish  it 
well,  the  adult  agency  can  have  nothing  but 
eternal  gratitude  toward  you.  The  task  of 
training  for  and  placement  in  a  job  and 
integration  into  the  local  community  in 
which  the  blind  person  is  to  live  will  be 
infinitely  less  difficult. 

You  in  the  schools  should  examine  your 
professional  conscience  once  in  a  while,  de- 
termine honestly  just  what  your  attitude  to- 
ward the  blind  is.  Do  you  believe  they  are 
generally  educable?  Are  you  performing 
your  tasks  with  a  conviction  that  they  will 
accomplish  nothing?  If  you  do  not  have  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  your  work,  in  the  trainability 
of  your  blind  pupils,  then  you  are  in  the 
wrong  field.  Your  attitude  is  an  understanda- 
ble one,  even  though  it  is  utterly  wrong.  Seek 
employment  where  you  will  be  satisfied  that 
your  efforts  add  to  the  accomplishments  of 
society.  Teaching  the  blind  is  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  a  thankless  undertaking.  Leave  it 
to  these  who  have  the  spiritual  stamina,  the 
love  of  challenge,  the  many  other  virtues 
necessary  for  success  here. 

Pupils  in  a  residential  school  often  get  so 
many  things  done  for  them  that  they  fail  to 
develop  a  soimd  sense  of  responsibility.  True, 
the  partially-seeing  and  the  exceptional 
totally-blind  will  assiune  leadership  and  ac- 
cept responsibility.  But  the  rim-of-the-mill 
pupils  are  content  to  let  them  do  so.  These 
are  the  cases  we  find  difficult  to  place.  A 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  work  and  of  the  value 
of  money  and  time  is  often  lacking  in  the  in- 
stitutionally-trained blind  person.  I  urge  you 
to  lay  greater  stress  on  such  items  and  less 
on  high-falutin'  literary  and  artistic  sub- 
jects that  aid  little  in  the  winning  of  a 
livelihood.  Give  all  the  literary  and  artistic 
training  possible  to  those  students  who  have 
mastered  the  more  fundamental  techniques 
of  living  but  only  to  those.  Ability  to  quote 
Shakespeare  will  be  of  little  value  at  a  mill- 
ing machine.  And  are  not  most  of  our  pupils 
going  to  earn  their  living  in  hmnble  factory 
or  commercial  jobs?  Give  each  pupil  all 
he   can   absorb  profitably  but  only  what  he 
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can  absorb  profitably. 

These  are  but  a  few  broad  indications  of 
what  we  in  tlie  adult  agencies  would  like  you, 
our  colleagues  in  the  teaching  field,  to  do  in 
order  to  send  us  the  kind  of  client  we  be- 
lieve we  can  successfully  help.  All  the  edu- 
cation in  the  world  won't  make  for  fullness 
of  living  unless  the  blind  person  can  win  his 
own  bread,  take  his  own  place,  no  matter  how 
insignificant,  in  the  social  microcosm  that  is 
his  home  community.  All  we  ask  is  a  blind 
person  who  has  learned  personal  care,  who 
has  a  reasonably  good  posture  and  carriage, 
who   can   travel   alone   at  least  well   enough 


to  get  back  and  forth  to  his  job,  whose  man- 
ual dexterity  is  developed  to  the  utmost,  and 
who  has  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  work 
and  toward  his  own  capacity  for  work.  We 
don't  expect  skilled  craftsmen.  We  can  get 
them  trained  if  you'll  send  us  good  material. 
Neither  you  nor  we  do  our  task  any  too  well. 
Let  us  not,  then,  waste  our  feeble  efforts  in 
mutual  recrimination  and  blame-placing. 
Putting  aside  all  questions  of  vainglory  and 
petty  prestige,  let  us  pool  our  meager  knowl- 
edge, integrate  our  programs,  work  closely 
together.  The  pupil's  the  thing,  and  his  un- 
folding personality. 


WHAT  CAN  A  PLACEMENT  AGENT  REASONABLY  EXPECT  OF  A 
GRADUATE  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

*  ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  years  the  placement  of  graduates  of 
schools  for  the  blind  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  a  lively  discussion.  Having  been  in- 
volved in  a  few  of  these  discussions  myself, 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  many 
of  the  participants  completely  disregarded 
the  element  of  reasonableness  which  the  pro- 
gram committee  has  so  wisely  included  in 
the  assignment  of  this  topic. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that 
so  many  representatives  of  schools  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  those  of  agencies  providing 
placement  services  to  blind  people  are  pres- 
ent today.  I  hope  that  our  deliberations  will 
focus  even  greater  attention  on  this  problem 
of  mutual  interest  and  will  result  in  a  much 
more  concerted  effort  to  solve  it. 

Fundamentally,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
placement  agent  can  reasonably  expect  a 
graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind  to  have 
accepted  his  blindness  and  to  possess  a  real- 
istic attitude  toward  his  personal,  social, 
and  vocational  future.  This  concept  presup- 
poses the  students'  exposure  before  gradua- 
tion to  a  systematically  planned  series  of 
developmental  experiences  which  will  help 
him  to  cope  with  the  situations  which  will 
confront  him  daily  in  the  seeing  world  after 
he  leaves  school. 

Since   the   student   is   away   from   his   own 
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home  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  every  year, 
the  school  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
making  up  in  so  far  as  possible  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parental  affection  and  guidance 
which  normally  are  provided  in  the  home. 
Naturally,  nothing  can  fully  replace  the  inti- 
mate family  bonds  which  are  formed  in  the 
home  environment.  However,  the  school, 
with  a  highly  trained  staff  familiar  with  the 
problems  that  must  be  faced  by  the  blind 
student  during  his  school  years  and  after- 
wards, should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
guidance  and  counseling  services  which  the 
family  is  seldom  prepared  and  cannot  usu- 
ally be  expected  to  provide. 

The  placement  agent  has  a  dual  responsi- 
bility. In  the  first  place,  he  is  expected  to 
place  the  graduate  in  the  type  of  employ- 
ment for  which  he  is  best  suited  and  at  the 
same  time  has  the  greatest  desire.  Secondly, 
he  must  satisfy  the  employer.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  that  the  client  be  dependable  as  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  production 
but  his  personal  appearance,  personality,  and 
behavior  pattern  must  meet  certain  mini- 
mum standards.  We  know  that  job  success 
depends  in  as  great  a  degree  upon  person- 
ality as  it  does  upon  the  individual's  intelli- 
gence, his  specific  skills,  aptitudes,  or  even 
his  experience  and  training.  Therefore,  the 
placement  agent  must  provide  the  employer 
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with  a  unit  of  labor  that  will  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

Tardiness  is  a  matter  of  major  concern  to 
employers.  Consequently,  the  placement 
agent  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  assur- 
ance that  his  client  will  not  only  be  at  work 
regularly  but  that  he  will  be  punctual.  It  is 
therefore  expected  that  a  blind  person  con- 
sidered for  employment  will  be  able  to  travel 
to  and  from  his  place  of  work  without  having 
to  depend  upon  a  regular  guide.  He  should 
at  least  possess  the  ability  to  travel  alone 
from  his  residence  to  the  point  where  he  can 
l:)oard  a  trolley  or  bus,  to  make  the  necessary 
transfer  with  casual  assistance,  and  to  travel 
from  the  point  where  he  alights  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  plant  or  office. 

Whenever  he  does  travel  with  a  sighted 
person,  he  should  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
places  the  least  amount  of  burden  upon  his 
companion,  never  using  him  as  a  battering 
ram,  or  a  crutch.  The  ease  with  which  he 
walks  with  another  person  will  affect  the 
number  of  offers  he  receives  of  assistance 
and  will,  therefore,  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  number  of  friends  he  is  able  to 
make. 

The  individual  should  possess  sufficient 
skill  in  the  use  of  a  cane  to  follow  a  side- 
walk or  a  given  path,  to  keep  from  bumping 
into  obstacles,  and  to  detect  up  and  down 
steps,  curves,  etc. 

The  personal  appearance  of  a  sighted 
worker  is  always  important  but  in  the  case 
of  a  blind  worker  it  is  vital  to  his  success. 
Many  employers  picture  blind  persons  as 
slovenly,  unkempt  individuals,  who  would 
detract  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
working  force,  and  it  is  difficult  to  overcome 
this  opinion.  Therefore,  one  of  the  hurdles 
of  successful  placement  will  be  more  easily 
cleared  if,  on  the  first  day,  the  placement 
agent  is  able  to  bring  the  employer  an 
individual  whose  physical  appearance  is 
pleasing  and  who  makes  it  a  daily  haiiit  of 
paying  close  attention  to  dress,  grooming, 
and  personal  hygiene.  Of  course,  the  em- 
ployee should  pay  some  close  attention  to 
his  personal  appearance  on  successive  days 
as  well. 

It  is  essential  that  the  employee  wear 
clothing  that  is  suitable  for  the  work  to  be 
done  and  similar  to  that  worn  by  others  do- 
ing the  same  type  of  work.  The  nature  of  his 


occupation  will  naturally  dictate  the  type  of 
clothing  to  be  worn  during  working  hours 
as  well  as  on  his  way  to  and  from  work. 
Where  the  type  of  work  does  not  require  a 
change  of  clothing,  the  employee  must  make 
certain  that  the  color  combinations  are  har- 
monious and  that  the  type  of  his  clothing  is 
the  same  as  that  worn  by  other  workers. 

This  means  that  the  graduate  must  be 
able  to  select  the  proper  type  of  clothing  and 
keep  advised  as  to  what  others  are  wearing. 
Not  only  that,  he  must  possess  the  desire  to 
keep  his  things  in  order  and  to  dress  in  good 
taste.  Also,  the  graduate  must  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  grooming,  such  as  the  care  of 
his  finger  nails,  combing  his  hair,  application 
of  cosmetics,  and  shaving.  All  of  these  com- 
plement the  clothing  worn  by  an  individual 
and  help  to  make  him  ready  to  mingle  with 
others. 

No  matter  how  well  dressed  or  how  per- 
fectly groomed  a  person  may  be,  others  will 
shim  him  if  attention  to  all  phases  of  per- 
sonal hygience  is  not  a  daily  habit.  We  all 
know  that  this  means  regular  bathing,  the 
use  of  deodorants,  care  of  teeth,  prevention 
of  halitosis,  and  attention  to  those  daily 
routines  that  insure  cleanliness. 

Furthermore,  the  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
the  condition  of  the  teeth  and  skin,  and  pos- 
ture are  of  paramount  importance.  Although 
none  of  these  will  seriously  affect  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  person's  work,  they  will  accentuate 
his  blindness,  often  emphasizing  it  to  a  point 
where  an  employer  is  unwilling  to  hire  him. 

Bulging,  protruding,  running  or  discoloied 
eyes  are  most  repidsive  to  even  the  casual 
observer.  They  usually  have  a  negative  in- 
fluence on  others.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
it  is  customary  for  many  sighted  persons  to 
wear  dark  or  frosted  glasses.  This  practice, 
if  followed  by  a  blind  person,  will  reduce  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  his  eyes  and  will  be 
in  line  with  accepted  custom. 

Irregular,  missing,  or  discolored  teeth  de- 
tract from  the  fa\orable  imijression  one 
might  otherwise  make.  If,  therefore,  any  of 
these  conditions  exist  they  should  be  cor- 
rected. Such  corrections  might  even  be  as 
extensive  as  the  wearing  of  complete  upper 
and  lower  dentures. 

Skin  eruptions  of  the  hands  and  face  are 
not  only  unsightly  but  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  communicable  condition.  In  either  case. 
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an  employer  would  be  loath  to  accept  such 
a  person.  Even  if  he  did,  the  chances  are  that 
his  fellow  workers  would  exclude  him  from 
their  company.  Consequently,  an  individual 
in  this  state  of  health  should  receive  compe- 
tent medical  advice.  The  condition  should 
be  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer 
objectionable  to  others  before  any  placement 
attempts  are  made. 

Good  posture  is  generally  considered  essen- 
tial to  good  health  and  is  certainly  an  asset 
to  personal  appearance.  Poor  posture  can 
easily  give  one  the  appearance  of  being  pre- 
maturely old,  sloppy,  inattentive,  lazy,  inef- 
ficient, or  even  idiotic.  Certainly,  a  placement 
agent  should  not  be  willing  to  risk  the  suc- 
cess of  his  placement  program  on  a  blind 
person  having  this  characteristic. 

Peculiarities  of  an  individual's  behavior, 
particularly  if  carried  to  excess,  serve  to 
bring  him  to  the  attention  of  others.  Habits 
displayed  by  an  individual  which  are  strong 
enough  to  attract  attention  are  powerful 
weapons  in  forging  opinions.  In  a  blind 
person,  mannerisms  serve  to  accentuate  his 
departure  from  the  normal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sighted  and,  more  frequently  than  not, 
serve  to  repel  or  retard  the  development  of 
friendship  with  sighted  individuals. 

The  school  should  work  with  its  students 
continuously  toward  the  elimination  of  such 
mannerisms  as  biting  and  picking  at  finger 
nails,  running  hands  through  hair,  picking 
the  nose,  tilting  the  head  toward  the  person 
speaking  instead  of  facing  him  directly,  suck- 
ing on  and  blowing  through  the  teeth,  con- 
stant shifting  of  the  hands  and  feet,  picking 
at  the  face,  pulling  at  an  ear,  rolling  and 
rubbing  the  eyes,  and  groping.  Probably  the 
most  offensive  habit  of  all  is  that  of  indis- 
criminate pawing  of  an  individual  to  deter- 
mine his  or  her  appearance  and  manner  of 
dress.  This  mannerism  is  particularly  offen- 
sive to  women  and  can  easily  be  misunder- 
stood. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  work  in  a  vacuum  and  that  the 
success  of  our  inter-personal  relations  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  success  in  a  job.  The 
personality  of  a  blind  person,  more  than  that 
of  anyone  else,  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  radiates  to  his  co-workers.  Since,  for- 
tunately or  otherwise,  everyone  is  not  cast  in 
the  same  mold,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 


set  down  an  exact  formula  for  determining 
a  suitable  personality  for  a  particular  type 
of  employment.  The  key  to  an  individual's 
personal  adequacy  for  a  job  often  is  his 
ability  to  make  and  keep  friends.  While 
"making"  friends  is  important,  the  emphasis 
should  really  be  placed  upon  the  word 
"keep."  The  number  of  friends  is  relatively 
unimportant  so  long  as  the  duration  of  the 
friendship  is  reasonably  long. 

Employers  are  not  particularly  happy  with 
a  worker  who  is  demanding  or  ostentatious 
and,  consequently,  the  potential  employee 
should  not  display  these  traits.  Cheerfidness 
is  an  attribute  but  if  carried  to  an  extreme 
can  easily  approach  the  appearance  of  being 
pretentious. 

Because  of  the  willingness  of  sighted  per- 
sons to  be  of  assistance,  it  is  easy  for  a  blind 
person  to  get  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  ex- 
ceptional favors  and  to  take  these  favors  for 
granted.  The  requests  soon  take  the  form  of 
demands,  and  demands  soon  drive  assistance 
away.  So,  too,  can  a  blind  person,  almost 
without  realizing  it,  reach  the  point  where 
he  is  taking  advantage  of  his  sighted  friends 
and  where  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  of 
a  nuisance  to  them.  If  not  a  nuisance,  at  least 
he  may  become  an  annoyance  by  failing  to 
observe  such  little  things  as  the  exercise  of 
voice  control,  the  making  of  uncouth  or  in- 
appropriate remarks,  or  by  his  unwillingness 
to  consider  the  rights  of  others. 

A  person's  attitude  toward  his  blindness 
is  often  his  greatest  handicap.  A  wholesome 
viewpoint  includes  a  desire  for  independence 
— financial  and  otherwise — self-confidence, 
ability  to  receive  criticism  without  resent- 
ment, the  inclination  to  associate  with  others 
and  an  interest  in  the  happenings  of  the  day. 
It  excludes  the  feeling  that  the  world  owes 
him  a  living  or  that  he  should  receive  any 
special  concession  simply  because  he  cannot 
see;  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from  society;  a 
continual  yearning  for  his  sight  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  do  the  same  things  he  was  ac- 
customed to  doing  before  his  blindness;  a 
refusal  to  function  as  a  blind  person.  In  addi- 
tion, there  must  be  the  realization  that  every 
employee  actually  makes  a  contract  with  his 
employer  to  be  on  hand  every  day  there  is 
work  for  him  to  do,  to  be  on  the  job  on  time 
and   to   work   diligently   until   quitting  time. 

The   belief  that  his   blindness  will  excuse 
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such  behavior  as  getting  to  work  late  or  quit- 
ting early  to  avoid  the  rush,  or  taking  the 
day  off  just  because  he  wants  to  visit  dear 
aunt  Susie,  places  his  emjDloyment  and  that 
of  other  blind  persons  in  jeopardy.  Such  an 
attitude  should  not  manifest  itself  and  if  it 
does,  the  school  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  correct  it.  In  fact,  the  schools  can  do  much 
more  than  they  evidently  are  doing  now  to 
teach  jaroper  habits  of  work. 

The  school  should  work  toward  the  devel- 
opment within  the  student  of  an  understand- 
ing of  the  limitations  which  blindness  places 
upon  his  vocational  aspirations,  thus  assist- 
ing him  in  planning  for  his  occupational 
future  realistically.  Too  often,  blind  persons 
expect  the  placing  agency  to  secure  for  them 
an  impractical  type  of  employment.  This 
frequently  creates  an  unhealthy  situation  in 
which  the  relationshijD  between  placement 
agent  and  graduate  becomes  strained,  often 
to  the  breaking  point.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  student  is  trained  from  the  beginning  to 
think  in  terms  of  what  he  wants  to  do  in  the 
light  of  what  he  can  do,  successful  place- 
raent  may  be  moi'e  easily  achieved. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  student 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  seeing  world 
and  the  things  within  it.  He  shoidd,  for  ex- 
ample, have  an  opportunity  to  closely  in- 
spect at  his  leisure  the  things  which  most 
seeing  people  take  for  granted  because  of 
their    regular    observation    of    them.    Trips 


might  be  planned  to  firehouses,  air  ports,  bus 
terminals,  jDolice  stations,  and  the  like,  where 
the  student  might  spend  several  hours  ex- 
amining, for  instance,  the  interior  of  a  bus 
or  airplane,  or  the  police  short  wave  radio 
station  and  the  method  of  transmitting  calls 
to  and  from  police  radio  cais.  It  is  especially 
important  that  visits  be  jDlanned  to  manu- 
facturing concerns,  local  offices,  and  retail 
business,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  con- 
cept of  the  business  world.  Naturally,  this 
type  of  experience  would  include  visits  to 
many  other  places,  deiDending  on  the  in- 
genuity of  the  school's  staff  and  the  oppor- 
tunities  that  are  available. 

Most  jDlacement  agencies  feel  that  schools 
for  the  blind  should  not  attempt  to  jDrovide 
specific  vocational  training.  If  they  did,  the 
number  of  courses  would  be  extremely  lim- 
ited and  consequently  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
the  thought  that  his  vocational  future  would 
be  restricted  to  those  occupations  represented 
in  the  school's  curriculum.  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  wiser  to  devote  the  time  and 
money  that  specific  vocational  training  would 
involve  to  the  development  of  the  student's 
personal  and  social  performance.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  believe  that  the  placement  agent  can 
reasonably  expect  a  graduate  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  to  be  reasonable  in  what  he  expects 
from  the  placement  agent  and  his  agency. 


HAVE  WE  UNDER-SOLD  OR  OVER-SOLD  OURSELVES  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE? 


*MISS  MARIE  A.  BUSCH,  Supervising  Home  Teacher    . 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


Every  worker  for  the  blind  kno\\s  this  ques- 
tion is  highly  controversial.  I  could  very 
readily  voice  my  own  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion but  as  one  who  has  been  a  worker  for 
the  blind  for  twenty-five  years  I  must  speak 
from  a  collective  experience  and  use  the 
word  "we".  For  this  reason  I  decided  we  had 
need  for  an  honest  summation  of  opinions 
of  informed  representatives  on  all  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  also  of  representatives 
of   lay   groups.    Such   opinions,   obtained    by 
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means  of  conference  and  correspondence, 
serve  to  resolve  misconceived  notions  and 
thus  afford  a  broader  view  and  clearer  vision 
in  both  near  and  remote  areas. 

In  the  main,  we  have  not  over-sold  our- 
selves and  the  public  on  the  possibility  of 
independence  of  blind  people.  Yet  all  of  our 
groups  of  blind  people  have  reminded  us 
"(here  are  limitations".  They  say  that  Ave 
as  workers  for  tlic  blind  in  our  eagerness 
to  inform  the  pulilic  or  to  sell  to  them  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  have  sometimes  over- 
sold oiuselves.   In   other  ivords,   they  inform 
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lis  that  we  sometimes  think  that  bhnd  per- 
sons can  adjust  themselves  to  varying  situa- 
tions with  no  lielp  from  persons  in  the  im- 
mediate environment. 

"Pushing  too  hard  and  too  fast  complicates 
progress,"  say  the  newly  blinded.  Workers  for 
the  blind  who  do  not  always  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  careful  adjustment  to  loss  of 
sight  and  to  the  world  of  the  seeing  have 
frequently  themselves  been  oversold. 

Careful  training  in  foot  travel  is  impera- 
tive. However,  social  and  economic  inde- 
pendence does  not  depend  wholly  upon  abil- 
ity to  travel  independently.  I  was  surprised 
to  have  statements  from  two  sighted  students 
from  colleges  in  different  states  deploring  the 
fact  that  some  of  their  blind  students  were 
anti-social  in  their  insistence  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  accept  the  friendly  gestures  of 
lielpfidness  and  fellowship  extended  to  them. 
We  agree  that  these  exceptional  cases  fall  into 
the  category  of  exaggerated  independence; 
nevertheless,  they  really  do  exist.  . 

There  are  varying  interpretations  of  what 
constitutes  independence.  We  know  that  a 
hermit  severs  his  ties  with  other  persons,  but 
still  he  is  dependent  upon  his  environment 
for  survival. 

We  are  reminded  that  we  have  not  edu- 
cated the  public  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
greater  and  lesser  degrees  of  blindness.  The 
confusion  that  ensues  results  in  the  under- 
selling of  the  ability  of  the  totally  blind 
person. 

Too  frequently  the  iDOssibility  for  inde- 
pendence of  blind  people  has  been  under- 
sold by  groups  or  organizations  more  eager 
to  solicit  funds  than  they  are  in  soliciting 
understanding  and  the  possibilities  for  train- 
ing blind  people. 

So-called  workers  for  the  blind  do  not 
instill  independence  when  they  make  state- 
ments such  as,  I  am  taking  my  poor,  dear 
blind  to  have  their  hair  cut  short.  The 
weather  is  so  hot." 

We  are  under-selling  ability,  and  therefore 
the  possibility  of  independence  of  blind  peo- 
ple, when  we  offer  second-rate  articles  for 
sale  with  the  hope  of  purchase  just  because 
they  are  made  by  the  blind. 

We  can  not  talk  independence  one  minute 
and  dependence  the  next,  so  we  must  differ- 
entiate between  the  abilities  of  blind  persons 
the  same  as  we  do  between  sighted  persons. 


There  inust  be  teamwork  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  as  well  as  teamwork  between  the  blind 
and  the  sighted  if  our  goal  is  to  be  reached. 
Some  of  us  have  not  found  time  to  utilize 
local  facilities — educational,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial— representing  as  they  do  a  wealth  of 
possibilities  for  educating  the  citizenry  for 
civic  participation  and  for  selling  potential 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  blind 
persons.  Conferences  with  representatives  of 
these  various  groups  will  not  only  prove  bene- 
ficial to  existing  programs  for  the  blind;  they 
are  vital  in   the  forming  of  public  opinion. 

Every  blind  person  is  an  educator  in  his 
community.  Experience  has  shown  that  he  re- 
flects, at  least  to  some  extent,  the  attitude  of 
the  worker  who  helped  him  on  his  way.  So 
it  behooves  us,  as  workers,  to  strive  for  nor- 
malcy in  attitude,  appearance,  and  under- 
standing, and  to  recognize  our  social  rela- 
tionships and  responsibilities. 

Occasional  under-selling  and  over-selling 
of  the  abilities  of  blind  people  are  normal 
processes  of  progress.  We  have  made  tre- 
mendous advances  in  constructive  legislation 
for  the  blind.  Educational  facilities  and  job 
possibilities  have  improved  immeasurably.  A 
reasonable  portion  of  the  public  has  become 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  giving  opportuni- 
ties to  the  blind.  The  task  which  lies  before 
us,  and  which  we  shall  have  until  eternity,  is 
that  of  vigilance  in  holding  that  which  we 
have  and  presenting  to  the  public  facts  about 
the  blind  in  a  continuous,  well-organized 
manner  so  that  present  horizons  may  be 
broadened. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  facts  known  to  the  public.  Furthermore, 
we  know  full  well  that  in  this  the  blind  per- 
son himself  has  a  most  important  part  to 
play  because  nothing  can  be  done  until  he 
makes  himself  an  acceptable  member  of  his 
community.  He  must,  and  he  can,  prove  that 
he  is  an  acceptable  human  being,  eager  and 
able  to  share  responsibilities  if  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

When  we  recall  the  accomplishments  of  a 
vast  number  of  blind  individuals  and  realize 
how  many  seeing  persons  find  its  difficult  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  constant  changes 
and  challenges  of  life,  we  conclude  that  we 
have  not  over-sold  the  possibility  for  inde- 
pendence of  blind  people. 
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AGENCY  PRACTICES  WHICH   FURTHER   OR   HINDER 
INDEPENDENCE   OF   BLIND   PEOPLE 

*  MILTON  A.  JAHODA,  Executive  Secretary 
Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Work  for  the  blind  is  one  of  the  many 
disciplines  within  the  profession  of  social 
work.  Whether  we  want  to  be  identified  with 
this  profession  or  not,  we  are.  Blindness  itself 
is  not  a  common  denominator.  Blind  people 
are  people.  Social  agencies  of  all  descriptions, 
all  over  the  world,  are  dealing  daily  with  the 
same  problem  we  are  here  to  discuss  this 
morning.  The  underlying  motive  and  princi- 
ple of  any  social  service  agency  is  to  help 
people  achieve  a  more  satisfactory  relation- 
ship with  their  environment  and  with  other 
people,  which  is  a  way  of  saying  to  become 
independent. 

What  are  some  of  the  tools  and  techniques 
which  other  fields  of  social  work  use  to  help 
the  individual  utilize  his  own  strengths  and 
maintain  his  rights  to  make  his  own  decisions 
— to  become  independent?  One  of  the  most 
basic  and  most  difficult  is  to  permit  and  en- 
courage the  individual  to  do  as  much  for 
himself  as  possible.  I  say  "permit"  purposely, 
because  we  have  all  seen  well-intentioned  but 
impulsive  persons  try  to  "take  over"  for  an- 
other. Social  workers  in  family  agencies,  in 
children's  agencies,  in  recreation  agencies, 
sometimes  take  responsibilities  and  make  de- 
cisions for  people  who  can  and  should  assume 
these  for  themselves.  A  woman  who  needs 
help  in  budgeting  and  money  management  is 
not  really  helped  by  a  family  or  relief  agency 
who  tells  her  how  to  spend  her  money,  or 
gives  her  script  or  food  and  clothing  orders 
in  certain  amounts,  so  that  she  has  no  choice 
but  to  buy  wisely,  and  no  opportunity  of 
learning  hoiu  to  make  these  decisions  on  her 
own.  A  blind  man  or  woman  is  not  really 
helped  who  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  formulating  his  own  rehabili- 
tation plan  by  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  should  help  every  blind  person 
to  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do  vocationally, 
regardless  of  how  practical  or  realistic  it  is, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
sellor or   case   worker  does  discuss  with   the 
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individual  the  pro's  and  con's  of  possible  vo- 
cational goals  so  that  the  plan  is  worked  out 
together,  a  shared  process,  and  one  wherein 
the  individual  has  a  choice.  And  if  it  is 
something  he  does  not  want  or  feels  he  is  not 
suited  to,  and  he  rejects  the  plan,  he  is  not 
branded  as  "uncooperative"  and  therefore 
not  feasible  for  rehabilitation. 

Many  other  illustrations  come  to  mind  of 
imposing  our  will  or  our  idea  of  what  is  right 
or  good  for  a  blind  person,  and  taking  away 
his  freedom  of  choice  and  of  decision  and 
hence  some  of  his  independence:  "What  you 
need  is  a  Talking  Book  machine",  or  "You 
should  learn  Braille",  or  "You  must  join 
our  handicraft  class".  In  the  old  days — I  hope 
they  are  behind  us — it  was  often  "You  should 
tune  pianos",  or  "You  should  weave  baskets", 
or  "You  must  become  a  drill  press  operator." 
Don't  misunderstand;  these  are  fine,  but  not 
for  all  people,  and  never  for  someone  who 
does  not  want  to  tune  pianos,  weave  baskets, 
or  operate  a  drill  press. 

This  principle  or  practice  of  safeguarding 
the  individual's  right  to  make  his  own  de- 
cisions relates  to  groups  of  blind  people  as 
well,  especially  some  of  the  recreational  and 
social  clubs  organized  for  blind  persons.  It  is 
important  not  to  superimpose  a  recreational 
plan  on  a  group.  If  an  agency  is  called  upon 
for  help  regarding  group  recreation,  it  is 
more  sound  to  study  what  kinds  of  social  or 
recreational  needs  and  interests  there  are  in 
the  group,  and  to  help  the  group  develop  its 
own  program  along  these  lines. 

Another  phase  of  this  point  of  furthering 
independence  of  blind  people  by  encouraging 
the  individual  to  do  as  much  for  himself  as 
possible,  relates  to  his  relationship  to  other 
persons  and  other  agencies,  especially  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  Blind  people  often 
like  to  have  a  counsellor  or  social  worker  act 
as  a  champion  for  them  in  regard  to  secur- 
ing as  much  as  possible  from  the  Welfare 
Department,  and  they  often  ask  social  work- 
ers to  intercede  for  them  with  their  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  investigator.  This  is  under- 
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standable  in  light  of  the  inadequate  stand- 
ards of  assistance  grants  in  most  states  today, 
but  the  way  this  appeal  is  handled  by  the 
agency  or  individual  worker  may  have  a  real 
bearing  on  helping  the  individual  towards 
independence.  We  should  help  the  blind 
person  to  develop  the  strengths  necessary  to 
handle  his  problems  with  the  other  agency 
himself.  This  may  mean  interpieting  his 
rights  under  the  law  to  the  blind  person  so 
that  he  knows  where  he  stands  with  the  pub- 
lic assistance  worker;  it  may  mean  helping 
him  think  through  what  his  requests  are,  and 
if  they  are  realistic  and  within  the  scope  of 
the  public  assistance  agency. 

On  an  administrative  level,  work  can  and 
should  be  done  toward  securing  more  ade- 
quate grants  which  is  another  approach  to- 
wards the  problem  of  economic  independ- 
ence. 

Another  agency  practice  which  may  hinder 
or  further  independence  of  people  is  the 
process  of  meeting  the  individual  where  he 
is.  This  means  a  different  approach  to  each 
person.  It  means  sensitivity  and  skill  in  recog- 
nizing what  each  individual  can  do  alone, 
and  when  and  where  and  what  kind  of  help 
he  needs  to  enable  him  to  do  more.  Some 
agencies  have  a  more  or  less  inflexible  policy 
of  no  home  visits,  the  theory  being  that  the 
individual  has  to  be  interested  enough  in 
the  services  available  to  come  into  the  office 
to  find  out  about  them  or  to  ask  for  them. 
This  approach  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion blind  persons  who  may  have  other  handi- 
(5aps  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
come  to  the  office,  or  who  are  too  aged  to 
travel.  Equally  damaging  and  insensitive  is  a 
policy  of  the  other  extreme.  The  automatic 
home  visit,  without  offering  the  individual 
the  opportunity  or  encouraging  him  to  come 
to  the  agency,  is  not  helping  him  to  become 
independent.  These  practices  are  examples  of 
not  meeting  the  individual  where  he  is,  in 
the  sense  of  where  he  is  in  relation  to  doing 
for  himself,  of  assuming  responsibility,  of 
making  decisions — again,  of  being  inde- 
pendent. For  some  people,  and  not  only  blind 
people,  coming  to  an  office  of  a  social  agency 
for  an  initial  interview  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, though  this  same  person  may  be  able 
to  travel  well  with,  or  even  without,  a  guide. 

In  short,  understanding  of  the  emotional 
factors,    of    the    individual's    feelings    about 


what  he  can  and  cannot  do,  is  necessary,  as 
well  as  approaching  him  on  that  level  which 
he  has  already  achieved.  Teaching  cane  tech- 
nique to  someone  who  lacks  confidence  to 
move  from  one  room  to  another  in  his  own 
home  without  a  guide  may  be  an  ultimate 
goal,  but  that  individual  must  be  met  on  his 
own  level  of  independence  before  he  can  be 
helped  to  take  the  bigger  steps. 

In  regard  to  travel  training,  the  ability  to 
move  about  freely  and  without  fear  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  an  individ- 
ual's feeling  of  independence.  In  the  literal 
and  practical  sense,  a  person  who  can  use  a 
cane,  a  guide  dog  or  move  about  by  himself, 
has  greater  freedom  by  virtue  of  his  mobility. 
The  psychological  effect  of  such  freedom  of 
movement  invariably  is  that  the  individual 
has  a  strong  feeling  of  accomplishment  which 
gives  him  greater  confidence  and  independ- 
ence. In  terms  of  agency  practices  this  means 
that  we  should,  whenever  possible,  provide 
skilled,  experienced  training  in  travel  tech- 
niques. 

Occasionally  we  find  that  a  member  of  a 
blind  person's  family,  as  a  parent  or  wife 
or  son  or  daughter,  through  lack  of  under- 
standing or  a  desire  to  over-protect,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  is  actually  hindering  in 
that  individual's  attempts  to  become  inde- 
pendent. Helping  the  family  and  friends  to 
understand  what  a  blind  person  may  do  and 
when  and  how  he  needs  help  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  over-all  process.  This  is  a  less 
direct  way  of  approaching  the  problems  of 
independence,  but  an  important  and  effec- 
tive one  in  many  situations. 

Part  of  becoming  independent  is  becoming 
an  integrated,  rather  than  a  segregated,  mem- 
ber of  a  community.  Agencies  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  developing  opportunities  for  blind 
people  to  participate  in  activities  with  sighted 
persons.  Sometimes  this  may  be  done  by  giv- 
ing some  interpretation  to  a  minister  of  a 
church  so  that  a  blind  person  may  be  helped 
to  become  an  active  part  of  a  church  group. 
In  my  own  city  it  has  been  possible  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  City  Park  Board  which 
provides  day  camping  and  supervised  play 
grounds  during  the  summer.  Blind  children 
have  been  able  to  participate  in  these  activi- 
ties with  sighted  children  with  the  result 
that  the  entire  group  has  been  enriched.  An- 
other example  is  laying  the  ground  work  for 
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a  blind  child  to  attend  a  YMCA  camp,  an 
opportunity  for  integrated  living  that  went 
far  in  helping  that  youngster  feel  independent 
and  be  independent. 

Failure  to  secure  work,  or  at  least  to  try 
to  secure  work  in  industry  or  business  for 
those  sheltered  workshop  employees  who  are 
able  and  qualified  to  work  "outside"  is  a 
practice  which  hinders  and  hampers  inde- 
pendence in  blind  people.  Sheltered  work- 
shops that  become  little  factories  hiring 
blind  people  who  could  be  absorbed  and  inte- 
grated into  the  community's  economy  are 
questionable.  Centers  which  evaluate  a  per- 
son's skills  and  work  potential,  and  jDrovide 
vocational  training,  are  important  and  neces- 
sary, but  administrators  whose  workshops  are 
running  on  a  profit  should  analyze  whether 
their  shops  are  serving  the  right  jaeople  or 
whether  their  intake  jDractices  may  not  be 
making  it  more  difficult  for  blind  people  to 
achieve  independence.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  those  agencies  which  have  home 
work  programs.  In  most  instances  home  work 
should  be  assigned  only  to  those  people  who 
are  actually  homebound  or  where  there  is  no 
other  employment  resource. 

The  practice  employed  by  most  if  not  all 
rehabilitation  agencies  of  having  the  indi- 
vidual make  a  somewhat  formal  application 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  is  ad- 
mirable. The  psychological  effect  of  filing  an 
application,  of  taking  an  active  first  step  in 
one's  own  rehabilitation,  is  a  small  but  sig- 
nificant practice  germane  to  the  subject  un- 
der discussion. 

Frequently  in  a  rehabilitation  agency,  a 
vocational  plan  for  an  individual  may  re- 
quire that  he  live  for  a  period  of  time  away 
from  home  while  receiving  vocational  train- 
ing. In  these  situations  where  the  individual 
is  not  able  to  pay  for  this  additional  mainte- 
nance, the  person  who  is  helped  through  re- 


habilitation funds  has  a  greater  feeling  of 
independence  than  the  one  who  is  asked  by 
the  rehabilitation  agency  to  make  a  first 
application  for  public  assistance.  The  per- 
son who  has  not  had  to  apply  previously  for 
an  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  often  develops  an 
attitude  or  feeling  of  dependence  when  asked 
to  do  so  in  order  to  be  rehabilitated. 

Over-all  agency  program  jDlanning  must 
always  be  geared  to  furthering  independence 
of  blind  people.  Programs  or  services  must 
be  practical  and  must  be  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind  in  each  community.  Help  in 
regard  to  meeting  the  demands  of  daily  liv- 
ing shoidd  be  given  important  consideration 
in  agency  programs.  An  agency  or  a  service 
should  be  examined  in  terms  of  what  effect 
does  this  have  on  blind  people?  Who  is 
helped  by  each  service?  What  feelings  and 
attitudes  does  this  service  arouse  in  blind 
peoj^le,  and  in  sighted  people?  Constant  re- 
evaluation  of  this  administrative  phase  of 
work  for  the  blind  is  necessary. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  seeing 
that  services  are  available  to  blind  persons  as 
quickly  as  possible,  that  blind  children  have 
opportunities  for  vocational  guidance  while 
still  in  secondary  school,  that  some  of  the 
practical  instruction  in  travel,  in  eating,  in 
signing  one's  name,  and  so  on,  is  available 
and  is  given  before  the  individual  is  16  or  17 
years  old. 

In  conclusion,  as  agency  administrators  and 
program  planners,  as  individuals  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind,  as  individuals  interested 
in  blind  people,  the  basic  essential  for  fur- 
thering independence  of  blind  people  is  to 
remember  that  every  person  has  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  achieve  independence. 
With  that  thought  behind  all  agency  prac- 
tices, and  uppermost  in  the  consciousness  of 
those  who  are  in  the  work,  blind  people  will 
achieve  greater  independence. 


INDEPENDENCE  FROM  THE  SOCIAL  INFERIORITY  ATTRIBUTED 

TO  BLINDNESS 

*  ETHEL  HEEREN,  Supervisor  of  Training 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Joseph  S.  Himes,  Jr.  claims  that  blind  peo- 
ple in  our  society  are  socially  inferior  to 
sighted  peojjle  and  that  as  a  result  they  de- 

*  Visually   Handicapped. 


velop  various  forms  of  "compensatory  ag- 
gression", "in  an  effort  to  equalize  the  status 
relationship."  In  this  paper  we  will  not  go 
into  the  question  of  whether  all  sighted  peo- 
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pie  have  the  feeling  of  superiority  and  all 
blind  people  the  feeling  of  inferiority.  We 
agree  that  the  problem  is  very  common,  ask 
ourselves  why,  and  attempt  to  see  what  those 
of  us  who  are  totally  blind  can  do  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  feeling  of  inferiority. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  many  blind  people, 
even  the  most  competent,  have  a  corosive 
sense  of  inferiority  from  time  to  time  and 
perhaps  most  frequently  when  they  are  alone. 
In  some  deep-rooted  way  they  feel  inferior 
to  sighted  people.  This  sense  of  inferiority  is 
not  due  simply  to  the  way  sighted  people 
treat  blind  people.  For  example,  newly 
blinded  people  often  withdraw  from  their 
old  friends  and  associates  and  live  almost 
hermit-like  lives.  They  may  explain  their  be- 
havior by  stating  they  do  not  think  people 
really  want  their  friendship  any  longer  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  participate  freely  in 
most  of  their  former  activities.  "When  I 
could  see,"  said  one  man,  "I  used  to  call  my 
friends  all  the  time  and  ask  them  to  go  out 
with  me.  Now,  if  I  call  them  and  they  accept, 
I  feel  they  are  doing  it  because  they  haven't 
the  heart  to  refuse  me.  So,  I  don't  bother 
them.  In  fact,  I  steer  clear  of  them." 

For  another  example,  many  blind  people 
with  some  small  degree  of  vision  feel  superior 
to  blind  people  with  no  vision.  Some  would 
not  marry  a  totally  blind  person  because  they 
feel  that  in  some  way  a  totally  blind  person 
is  not  quite  a  real  man  or  woman.  Others 
with  a  little  vision  want  to  engage  in  em- 
ployment, sports,  hobbies,  or  other  pursuits 
not  suited  to  their  visual  limitations  and 
show  an  attitude  of  over-solicitude  and 
patronage  toward  the  totally  blind.  In  order 
for  a  blind  person  to  live  a  relatively  normal 
life  he  must  have  some  relative  independence 
from  the  nagging  inferiority  feeling  that 
arises  or  tends  to  arise  from  his  blindness. 

There  are  three  major  reasons,  with  per- 
haps a  number  of  lesser  ones,  which  seem  to 
be  the  root  of  the  feeling  of  inferiority  felt 
by  many  of  us  who  are  blind.  The  first  rea- 
son is  that  in  our  society  there  is  a  general 
glorification  of  bodily  perfection.  This  em- 
phasis on  bodily  perfection  has  come  donai 
to  us  at  least  from  the  Greeks.  It  is  seen  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  great  appreciation  we 
have  for  physical  beauty,  physical  strength, 
stamina,  and  general  vitality.  Tt  is  seen  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  feeling  of  shame  that 


comes  so  frequently  with  even  minor  bodily 
defects.  Men  who  are  unusually  short,  women 
who  are  unusually  tall,  people  with  pock- 
marked faces  or  bulbous  noses,  people  who 
are  unusually  fat,  or  coarse-featured,  have  a 
real  problem  of  accepting  their  defects  with- 
out at  the  same  time  having  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority. Blindness  is,  of  course,  a  gross 
physical  defect.  In  some  ways,  the  body  is 
not  whole.  In  some  way  a  body  that  is  not 
whole  tends  to  make  us  feel  less  than  a  full 
human  being. 

In  a  real  sense,  a  person  with  a  body  that 
is  not  whole  is  inferior.  He  can  hardly  avoid 
some  self-consciousness  and  embarrassment. 
He  may  shy  away  from  people  and  become 
a  recluse;  he  mave  take  on  an  overt,  aggres- 
sive manner  which  at  times  may  become  re- 
pulsive; or  he  may  find  a  middle  course  and 
be  pleasant,  friendly,  well-accepted,  and 
liked.  When  a  totally  blind  person  finds  the 
middle  course  there  still  remains  some  feeling 
of  inferiority.  As  Mr.  Barnett  has  said,  "Blind- 
ness is,  and  always  will  be,  a  condition  differ- 
ent from  physical  perfection,  and  as  lovers  of 
a  good  physique,  we  always  will  have  some 
emotional  reaction  to  physical  losses." 

The  emotional  reactions  are  accentuated 
when,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  sight,  there 
is  some  disfigurement  of  the  eyes.  The  blind 
person  is  certain  to  be  aware  of  this  dis- 
figurement and  since  he  cannot  see  it  for  him- 
self is  likely  to  exaggerate  its  importance  with 
a  consequent  tendency  to  increase  his  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment  and  inferiority.  Dark 
glasses  help  offset  this  problem  but,  even  at 
best,  never  completely  relieve  the  feeling  of 
embarrassment  and  self-consciousness,  par- 
ticularly when  meeting  new  people. 

The  second  major  reason  for  the  inferiority 
feelings  of  blind  people  is  that  blindness 
prevents  a  person  from  doing  many  ordinary 
things  which  are  taken  for  granted  by  sighted 
people  and  which  they  do  with  hardly  a 
thought.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these 
things  blind  people  are  inferior  to  sighted 
people.  In  addition  to  being  inferior  in  these 
respects,  they  are  dependent  on  sighted  peo- 
ple for  assistance  in  many  of  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  such  as  reading,  selection  of  color- 
schemes,  finding  articles  that  are  dropped, 
and  having  a  friend  describe  what  is  going  on 
at  a  baseball  game  or  on  the  street.  As  Ishbel 
Ross  says,   "The  blind  are  still   the  blind — 
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dependent  on  countless  small  services  that 
niggle  at  their  self-respect,  confronted  by  in- 
numerable daily  frustrations.  It  takes  the 
most  vigorous  and  strongest  characters  to 
strike  out  for  effort  rather  than  ease.  For  one 
who  breasts  the  current,  hundreds  give  up." 

Whenever  one  person  helps  another  there 
is  a  temporary  relationship  of  superiority 
and  inferiority.  Every  person  in  our  society, 
whether  sighted  or  blind,  must  have  help  and 
does  receive  help  at  times  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  most  of  us  usually  think. 
Under  what  might  be  called  "normal  condi- 
tions" a  person  receives  help  but  also  gives 
help  in  something  of  an  equal  measure  and 
so  maintains  his  self-respect  and  his  inde- 
pendence. 

The  third  major  reason  for  the  inferiority 
feelings  of  blind  people  is  the  superiority 
feelings  of  sighted  people.  These  feelings  are 
normal  and  natural  and  seem  to  arise  on  an 
almost  instinctual  basis.  The  shutting  out  of 
the  great  world  of  vision  with  all  of  its  satis- 
factions and  the  difficulties  blind  people  have 
in  performing  many  of  the  ordinary  activities 
of  life  are  facts  which  actually  give  the 
sighted  person  a  position  of  superiority.  Atti- 
tudes people  have  tend  to  conform  to  visible 
facts  and  it  would  be  very  surprising  indeed 
if  sighted  people  did  not  feel  superior  to 
blind  people  on  the  basis  of  the  visible  facts. 
An  aggravating  factor  is  that  all  of  us  tend 
to  get  some  satisfaction  and  self-respect  from 
feeling  superior  in  some  way.  And  here  is  a 
chance  for  a  sighted  person  to  feel  superior 
without  any  accomplishment  at  all  on  his 
part!  Many  blind  people  give  an  added  rea- 
son for  the  superiority  feelings  of  sighted 
people  by  their  poor  posture,  lack  of  facial 
expression,  awkward  movements,  and  other 
of  what  frequently  are  called  "blindisms". 
It  should  be  noted  that  people  who  lose  their 
sight  in  later  life  come  to  that  crisis  with 
the  preconceived  attitudes  of  sighted  people 
toward  blind  people  and  then  apply  those 
attitudes  to  themselves.  In  this  way  the 
inferiority  they  had  attributed  to  blind 
people  becomes  a  part  of  themselves  now  as 
blind  persons. 

The  blind  person's  feeling  of  inferiority 
which  arises  from  his  bodily  imperfection, 
his  inability  to  do  some  of  the  ordinary 
things  of  life,  and  the  superiority  attitudes 
of  sighted  people  is  a  hard  fact.  If  this  were 


the  whole  story  it  would  be  a  very  dreary 
picture.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  that  there 
are  ways  in  which  we  can  free  ourselves 
in  some  full  measure  of  any  corosive  feeling 
of  inferiority  and  achieve  some  real  inde- 
pendence. That  independence  is  not  a  gift  to 
us  but  is  something  that  each  must  win  for 
himself  with  whatever  help  he  can  use. 

The  inferiority  that  arises  from  the  mere 
fact  of  blindness — from  the  defect  in  our 
jjhysical  bodies — is,  in  my  opinion,  a  lesser 
inferiority  than  many  which  arise  from  de- 
fects in  personal  qualities  of  mind  and  soul. 
The  important  thing,  however,  is  not  whether 
one  inferiority  is  more  or  less  severe  than 
others.  The  important  point  is  that  all  of  us 
— sighted  or  blind — have  inferiorities.  The 
particular  kind  of  inferiority  is  quite  second- 
ary to  the  frame  of  mind  with  which  we 
meet  whatever  inferiorities  happen  to  be  our 
lot. 

When  we  center  our  attention  on  blindness 
itself  the  world  of  people  tends  to  divide  in 
our  thinking  into  two  classes,  the  blind  and 
the  sighted,  with  all  the  tendencies  to  pity 
and  self-pity.  When,  however,  we  think  of 
blindness  as  one  of  many  kinds  of  inferiori- 
ties with  which  men  struggle  then  the  world 
of  people  is  one  world  with  all  of  us  facing 
a  common  problem  of  coming  to  terms  with 
whatever  inferiorities  are  in  the  package  of 
our  lives  from  time  to  time.  A  recognition 
of  the  universality  of  inferiorities  helps  us 
avoid  the  great  fallacy  of  concentrating  on 
our  own  peculiar  kind  so  much  that  we  lose 
our  balance,  weaken  our  effectiveness,  and 
encourage  the  tendency  to  self-pity  which  in- 
vites the  pity  of  others. 

The  question  of  how  people  can  best  han- 
dle whatever  inferiorities  they  have  is  not 
easy.  Psychologists  and  others  have  given  it 
a  great  deal  of  study.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
or  the  ability  to  deal  with  their  work  but 
simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  inferiority  due  to  blindness  is  part  of  the 
larger  problem  of  inferiorities  which  is  so 
disturbing  to  so  many  people.  The  recogni- 
tion that  inferiorities  and  superiorities  are 
many  in  kind  and  that  the  loss  of  sight  is 
one  of  many  possible  inferiorities  seems  to  be 
a  first  essential  in  freeing  ourselves  from  a 
perpetual  inequality  with  the  great  sighted 
world. 

The   second   essential   is   for   blind   people 
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to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  so  their  need  for 
help  is  at  a  minimum.  The  less  we  need  as- 
sistance in  travel,  in  reading,  in  handling 
our  food  and  clothes  and  in  the  ordinary 
demands  of  daily  living  the  more  our  actual 
inferiority  is  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  left  freer  to  develop  and  use  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  spirit  and  ability  which  dis- 
tinguish man  from  all  other  parts  of  creation. 
Those  of  us  who  are  blind  assess  our  fellows 
who  are  blind  in  terms  of  these  qualities  and 
it  is  interesting  and  at  times  discouraging  to 
see  how  much  there  is  of  criticism.  Other 
groups  no  doubt  have  the  same  affliction  but 
we  can  express  the  hope  that  among  blind 
people  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage  with 
the  fine  human  qualities  which  command  re- 
spect. 

Those  of  us  who  are  blind  can  make  only 
a  very  slight  dent  in  the  general  attitude  of 
sighted  people  to  blind  people.  In  addition 
to  having  a  rather  solid  feeling  of  superiority 
because  they  have  sight,  they  tend  to  have 
a  bewildered  and  lost  feeling  in  knowing 
how  to  deal  with  blind  people.  With  few 
exceptions  they  have  had  no  intimate  con- 
tact with  blind  people  and  when  they  try 
to  imagine  themselves  without  sight  they 
find  themselves  in  an  incomprehensible,  mys- 
terious and  terrifying  world.  This  is  perfectly 
normal  and  if  we  had  sight  we  would  do 
likewise.  Our  problem  is  to  in  some  way 
come  to  terms  in  ourselves  with  the  superior- 
ity attitudes  of  those  with  sight  so  their  atti- 
tudes will  not  become  inferiority  attitudes 
in  ourselves  on  the  one  hand  or  a  fighting, 
bitter  attitude  toward  sighted  people  on  the 
other. 

Four  things  seem  necessary  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  balance  in  dealing  with  sighted 
people,  (i)  We  must  be  able  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  sighted  people 
enough  to  understand  how  normal  is  their 
behavior.  (2)  We  must  have  a  sense  of  humor 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  many  a  laugh  over  the 
odd  situations  in  which  we  so  often  are 
placed,  laughs  not  at  the  sighted  persons  but 
laughs  over  the  situations.  (3)  We  must  know 
blind  people  or  know  of  blind  people  who 


by  their  unquestioned  abilities  have  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  blindness  does 
not  prevent  solid  achievement  and  even 
marked  superiorities.  The  solid  background 
of  what  many  blind  people  have  done  gives 
us  a  quiet  assurance  that  has  strength  with- 
out bombast  or  resentment.  (4)  We  must  have 
association  with  some  sighted  people  who 
treat  us  as  people  and  not  as  "the  blind". 
From  such  associations  we  have  the  actual 
experience  of  a  relationship  in  which  su- 
periority and  inferiority  are  not  equated  with 
sight  or  lack  of  sight.  This  minimizes  our 
tendency  to  have  inferiority  feelings  because 
of  lack  of  sight  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
to  remove  any  bellicose  or  resentful  attitude 
towards  the  great  mass  of  sighted  people.  It 
is  important  to  note  here  that  sighted  people 
working  in  agencies  for  the  blind  do  a  great 
deal  of  serious  damage  if  they  have  a  su- 
periority attitude  toward  blind  people.  This 
simple  statement  opens  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  how  agencies  for  the  blind  further 
or  hinder  the  independence  of  blind  people 
from  the  inferiority  that  tends  to  go  with 
blindness — a  question  we  cannot  consider 
here. 

Everything  we  do  has  some  reflection  in 
our  inner  life — how  we  look  and  feel  about 
ourselves  and  our  world.  Family  life,  educa- 
tion, job  opportunities,  group  associations 
and  almost  anything  else  are  of  greater  or 
lesser  importance.  We  would  not  minimize 
any  of  those  factors  but  do  stress  the  fact 
that  resolving  inferiority  feelings  is  in  large 
measure  within  ourselves  as  we  make  a  choice 
between  ways  of  looking  at  ourselves  and  our 
world.  Sighted  people  with  families,  friends 
and  jobs  may  be  burdened  with  strong  in- 
feriority feelings.  So  may  blind  people! 

To  conclude  a  very  sketchy  presentation  of 
a  very  large  subject,  we  who  are  blind  con- 
stitute a  very  small  minority  in  a  great 
sighted  world.  When,  however,  we  think  of 
ourselves  as  people  having  an  inferiority 
problem  to  face  we  are  not  a  minority  but 
part  of  the  large  majority  of  men  and  women 
struggling  to  make  their  lives  count  for  them- 
selves and  their  fellows. 
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ARE  THERE  ANY  PRECEPTS  THAT  A  BLIND  PERSON  MUST  ACCEPT  IN 

ORDER  TO  BE  INDEPENDENT?  IF  SO,  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

TO  BRING  ABOUT  THEIR  INCULCATION? 

*  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Managing  Director 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


In  considering  this  subject,  many  persons 
may  be  inclined  to  think  of  independence  as 
a  state  of  mind  which  makes  the  individual 
completely  self-sufficient,  and  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  the  person  to  call  upon  others 
for  cooperation  for  any  reason.  Some  blind 
persons  seem  to  interpret  the  word  inde- 
pendence in  this  fashion,  and  in  their  effort 
to  achieve  that  standard  of  independence 
they  repulse  their  friends  and  neighbors  and 
deprive  themselves  of  many  opportunities  for 
good  neighborly  relationships.  It  must  be 
remembered  by  all  of  us  that  no  one  is  com- 
pletely and  fully  self-sufficient.  There  is  no 
sucla  thing  as  independence  in  the  pure 
sense  of  the  word.  One  of  the  dictionary 
definitions  states  that  independence  is  "A 
reluctance  to  receive  assistance".  That  may 
seem  like  a  reasonable  definition  but  persons 
Avho  are  blind  and  who  refuse  to  accept  as- 
sistance when  it  is  needed,  or  who  indicate 
by  their  manner  that  they  will  not  graciously 
accept  assistance — such  persons  simply  make 
their  own  lives  much  more  complicated,  much 
more  difficult,  and  in  fact  they  increase  the 
tension  between  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  a  wholly  unnecessary  manner.  Even 
Robinson  Crusoe  who  lived  on  a  desert  is- 
land and  was  supposed  to  be  as  nearly  self- 
sufficient  as  any  one  in  this  world  could  be, 
depended  a  great  deal  on  a  native  who  came 
to  his  island  and  was  know  as  Friday.  Crusoe 
foimd  that  even  with  all  of  his  competency 
he  required  the  services  of  another  human 
being  and  was  dependent  upon  that  person 
for  many,  many  things  in  daily  living.  The 
l)lind  person,  and  in  this  instance  we  are 
speaking  almost  entirely  of  the  totally  blind 
person,  must  depend  on  his  neighbor  for 
many  things.  Assuming  an  attitude  which 
repels  others  and  which  deprives  the  intli- 
vidual   of  much    needed   cooperation,   simply 
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encourages  the  blind  person  to  try  to  live 
an  almost  impossible  existence.  Some  persons 
interpret  the  word  independence  to  be 
synonymous  with  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  action,  freedom  of  behaviour,  and  so 
on,  and  they  resent  any  effort  to  curb  their 
interpretation  of  freedom.  Actually  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom  in  a 
social  order.  Freedom  and  license,  liberty  to 
do  as  you  please,  to  behave  as  a  savage  might 
behave  in  a  primeval  situation  is  not  com- 
patible with  present  day  living.  Freedom  of 
action,  freedom  of  thought  is  achieved  in 
modern  society  under  controlled  conditions. 
There  is  no  freedom  without  control.  This 
may  seem  to  be  paradox  but  we  must  face 
the  facts  of  life.  It  seems  to  many  of  tis  that 
a  person  after  loss  of  sight  is  doing  very  well 
indeed,  and  that  we  are  doing  very  well  for 
that  person  if  we  can  develop  the  individual 
to  the  point  where  that  person  achieves  the 
same  standard  of  self  sufficiency  as  that  per- 
son would  achieve  if  sighted  or,  would  have 
maintained  if  sight  had  not  been  lost.  Sighted 
persons  are  dependent  on  each  other  and 
give  no  thought  at  all  to  their  dependencies 
for  various  social,  community  and  personal 
services.  An  individual  after  blindness  should 
not  attempt  or  hope  to  achieve  as  a  first  ob- 
jective, a  higher  degree  of  self-sufficiency  than 
he  would  have  had  if  sighted.  On  the  other 
hand,  handicaps  frequently  bring  to  the  sur- 
face many  latent  abilities  and  qualities  that 
ivould  otherwise  not  have  been  developed. 
We  might  also  assume  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  Ave  can  assist  the  person  to 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  self-sufficieticy 
through  increased  earnings  and  a  higher  level 
ivork  career,  than  that  same  person  would 
ha\e  achieved  without  the  incentive  of  a 
handicap. 

In  such  cases,  we  have  enabled  the  person 
to  properly  capitalize  on  his  condition  and 
to  achieve  a  higher  degree  of  independency 
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than  would  have  been  achieved  under  normal 
conditions.  Certainly  the  first  objective  should 
be  the  achievement  of  the  same  standard  as 
til  at  person  would  have  if  sighted,  and  we 
should  not  be  discouraged  if  we  do  not  ex- 
ceed it. 

I  believe  a  precept  is  dehned  as  a  maxim 
for  living,  or  precepts  are  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  philosophy  that  a  person  may  use  to 
justify  his  daily  actions.  It  is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  rationalize  our  deeds  and  our  rela- 
tionships with  others.  I  have  asked  a  number 
of  economically  self  sufficient  blind  persons 
who  are  achieving  a  reasonable  success  in 
their  competitive  careers,  as  to  their  precepts 
for  living  and  what  are  the  principles  that 
enable  them  to  continue  as  they  do.  They 
have  said  to  me,  "I  try  to  live  like  a  sighted 
person".  That  statement  a.ssumes  that  the 
person  understands  the  precepts  that  sighted 
persons  in  their  same  .social  level  must  ob- 
serve and,  judging  from  some  of  the  results, 
I  am  not  so  sure  thiey  always  imply  the 
standard  that  they  think  they  are  applying. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  entire  sighted  population  does  not 
observe  the  same  standards  of  achievement. 
Persons  who  work  in  production  industry  in 
a  factory  area  have  one  set  of  principles, 
maxims  or  precepts,  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  professional  careers,  engineers,  college  pro- 
fessors, attorneys,  doctors  have  another  set  of 
standards  or  precepts  for  living.  Farmers 
have  a  different  set  of  standards  than  people 
who  live  in  the  city,  and  the  person  who 
has  descended  to  skid  row  certainly  has  dif- 
ferent standards  than  does  the  person  who 
refuses  to  become  a  resident  of  skid  row. 

^Vhen  we  say  "I  live  as  a  sighted  person", 
we  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  live  by  the  same  standards  and  meas- 
ure our  results  on  the  same  basis  as  sighted 
persons  in  the  same  intellectual,  social  and 
economic  level,  and  that  again  becomes  the 
first  objective  in  our  development  of  a 
blinded  adult. 

Here  again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
Avill  probably  never  develop  the  average  per- 
son who  is  normally  a  laborer  to  accept  and 
live  by  the  same  standards  and  achieve  the 
same  degree  of  self  sufficiency  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  person  in  the  professional  fields 
who  has  ability  to  analyze  and  develop  a  phi- 
losophy and  carry  it  through.  Sighted  persons 


can  coast  with  the  stream  of  life  most  of  the 
time  and  no  one  criticizes  them.  A  blind  per- 
.son,  or  any  person  with  an  obvious  physical 
impairment  that  always  arouses  emotional 
reaction  from  an  observer,  finds  himself  con- 
stantly swimming  up  stream  against  tfie  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  and  the  standards 
that  a  sighted  public  imposes  upon  blind 
persons. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  there  are  a  few 
precepts  we  must  consider  in  addition  to  the 
precepts  that  our  sighted  social  companions 
observe  and  live  by.  .Some  of  the  precepts 
which  occur  to  me  and  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily all  of  the  precepts  are  the  following: 

J.  \Vc  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  are 
blind: 

We  must  accept  blindness  as  a  fact  and 
recognize  that  it  cannot  be  hidden,  that  it 
cannot  be  changed  by  any  rebellion  we  may 
have  against  the  condition.  I  have  seen  many 
persons  who  have  gone  on  for  years  waking 
up  each  morning  and  hoping  to  see  before 
the  end  of  the  day,  retiring  at  night  discour- 
aged and  bitter  because  they  have  not  re- 
gained their  sight.  They  are  the  product  of 
a  kindly  disposed  physician  who  has  told 
them  that  perhaps  some  day  they  will  regain 
.sight  and  they  should  not  be  discouraged. 
,\nd  .so  they  cling  to  hope  and  experience 
two  disappointments  everv'  day,  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  a  year,  because  they  have  not 
accepted  the  condition  as  a  permanent  thing 
and  never  get  down  to  rock  bottom  with 
themselves.  Until  we  do  accept  the  situation 
and  work  with  it,  we  will  not  eliminate  re- 
bellion, antagonism  and  resentment. 

So  our  first  precept  that  our  sighted 
friends  do  not  have  to  consider,  is  that  of 
accepting  a  condition  over  which  we  have  no 
control  whatsoever,  against  which  there  is  no 
appeal  when  it  is  finally  determined  that  we 
are  going  to  be  a  blind  person. 

The  word  blind  in  so  many  people's  minds 
seems  to  bring  an  emotional  reaction  that  is 
decidedly  unfortunate.  "We  shy  away  from  it 
as  though  it  were  something  that  we  should 
avoid.  The  Avord  blind  describes  the  situa- 
tion, let's  accept  it,  let's  eliminate  resentment 
and  rebellion  and  then  build  a  first  founda- 
tion stone  in  our  new  lives. 

2.  ^Ve  must  accept  the  limitations: 

I   have  heard  people  say  very  glibly  that 
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"a  blind  person  can  do  anything  a  sighted 
person  can  do" — this  is  obviously  false.  Such 
a  statement  discredits  all  of  our  educational 
effort  to  establish  a  good  basic  relationship 
with  our  world.  A  blind  person  cannot  read 
a  daily  newspaper  unless  he  has  a  sense  of 
touch  so  highly  developed  that  it  is  almost 
uncanny,  and  they  are  very  few  such  per- 
sons. A  blind  person  cannot  drive  a  car  in 
present  day  traffic,  fly  a  plane  and  so  on  and 
so  on,  and  there  are  many  things,  many 
activities  in  this  sighted  world  that  are  based 
upon  the  person  having  the  facility  or  con- 
venience called  sight. 

Any  unqualified  general  statement  such  as 
I  have  just  made — that  a  blind  person  can 
do  anything  a  sighted  person  can  do  is 
erroneous  on  the  face  of  it  and  it  destroys 
the  acceptance  of  the  facts  concerning  our 
associates. 

A  person  without  sight  can  do  as  many 
different  things  as  that  same  person  would 
have  time  to  do  if  sighted — at  the  same  age 
and  same  degree  of  health.  That  is  a  little 
different  approach  to  the  subject  and  it  is 
one  that  we  can  support. 

There  are  very  few  instances  where  two 
sighted  people  have  identical  ability  and 
engage  in  exactly  the  same  activities  every 
minute  of  the  day,  week,  month,  year  and 
lifetime.  Two  or  more  sighted  persons  have 
different  sets  of  activities.  Each  has  a  limited 
number  of  interests  and  they  do  not  dupli- 
cate each  other.  If  we,  after  the  loss  of  sight, 
do  as  many  different  things  as  our  average 
sighted  neighbor,  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  or  not  we  exactly  duplicate 
the  activities  of  each  of  our  sighted  neigh- 
bors. But  we  must  accept  intelligently  and 
without  resentment  the  basic  fact  that  there 
are  limitations.  For  that  matter  there  are 
limitations  for  the  individual  who  is  50 
pounds  over-weight.  There  are  limitations 
imposed  on  every  person  when  age  accumu- 
lates and  certainly  a  person  of  70  does  not 
engage  in  the  same  activities  as  does  that 
person  at  20. 

And  so,  we  too,  must  face  the  facts  gra- 
ciously, that  our  limitations  are  brought  on 
rather  quickly  sometimes  because  sight  is 
often  lost  more  rapidly  than  we  accumulate 
excess  poundage  or  old  age.  The  limitations 
are  there,  and  we  must  accept  those  limita- 
tions and  work  with  them  intelligently  and 


smoothly,  and  when  we  do  this,  we  find  that 
life  again  can  be  lived  wholesomely. 

3.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  blindness. 

After  all  the  loss  of  sight  is  not  a  brand 
or  a  tag  imposed  by  society  because  we  have 
committed  some  crime.  So  many  persons  re- 
fuse to  wear  shaded  glasses,  and/or  carry  a 
cane,  because  somebody  said  to  them,  "Your 
eyes  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  blind,  you 
get  about  so  well  that  no  one  would  know 
you  are  blind".  There  is  a  feeling  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  blind.  That  is  a  reaction 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  person.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  wear  shaded  glasses  and  I 
carry  a  cane,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
fool  anybody  into  believing  that  I  was 
sighted  when  I  walk  down  the  street.  I 
would  rather  look  my  acquaintances  squarely 
in  the  face,  have  them  realize  that  I  am 
blind  and  then  make  them  forget  it  because 
of  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in  a  discussion  of 
subjects  of  mutual  interests  than  I  would  to 
have  them  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with 
me  and  perhaps  many  times  wonder  whether 
I  am  drunk  or  blind.  I  would  rather  be  con- 
sidered blind.  Maybe  the  cure  for  this  reac- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  idea  that  we  shall 
be  proud  of  blindness.  Perhaps  this  shocks 
some  of  you  a  little — the  idea  that  we  should 
be  proud  of  blindness. 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  say  "be  proud 
of  the  things  you  achieve  without  sight".  If 
you  walk  down  the  street  and  get  off  the  side- 
walk in  50  feet,  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  you 
walked  those  50  feet,  and,  if  you  hit  the  tele- 
phone pole,  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  you 
hit  it,  and  found  it,  and  next  time  you  go 
by  you  will  know  where  it  is.  Be  proud  of 
your  achievements  whether  you  do  a  good 
job  or  a  poor  one.  If  you  do  a  poor  job,  do 
a  good  job  of  doing  a  poor  job.  Does  that 
seem  inconsistent?  At  least  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  if  you  make  a  mess  of  something, 
you  make  a  good  mess  of  it.  But  of  course, 
we  constantly  strive  to  do  a  good  job  in  our 
work,  in  our  relationship  with  others,  that 
about  which  we  can  be  proud.  And  so  in- 
stead of  being  ashamed  of  blindness,  wear 
it  as  a  badge  which  challenges  you  and  the 
world. 

To  go  back  to  the  dictionary  for  a  mo- 
ment, you  will  find  that  one  of  the  defini- 
tions of  the  'word  handicapped  is,  that  it  is 
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an  extra  burden  placed  upon  a  superior  con- 
tender to  equalize  a  contest.  In  every  compe- 
tition in  life  a  superior  contender  is  given 
a  handicap.  He  must  run  an  extra  five  yards, 
carry  an  extra  load,  do  something  which  the 
ordinary  competitor  does  not  have  to  do.  He 
accepts  his  handicap  in  order  that  the  compe- 
tition may  be  interesting  at  the  finish  line. 
And  so,  if  whatever  Gods  there  are  in  whom 
you  may  believe,  have  seen  fit  to  give  you 
and  me  a  little  extra  handicap  in  the  form 
of  blindness,  let's  approach  it  as  a  challenge 
to  a  good  competitor,  and  let's  be  good 
sports  all  of  the  time. 

4.  Express  appreciation  graciously  for  any 
service  which  you  receive. 

Some  of  these  days  in  crossing  a  busy  street 
your  temporary  guide  may  bump  your  shins 
into  the  projecting  bumper  of  a  car.  Thank 
your  good  Samaritan  neighbor  for  taking  you 
across  the  street  and  don't  complain  about 
the  bump  on  your  shins.  I  thank  people 
when  they  bump  me  into  a  guide  wire  or  a 
telephone  pole.  They  did  not  see  it  and  of 
course  I  did  not  see  it  either,  but  I  do  not 
call  them  down  or  swear  at  them  because  I 
happened  to  bump  into  the  wire.  It  is  my 
responsibility  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
wires  and  the  poles  and  so  on,  and  if  I  failed 
to  thank  my  neighbor,  unknown  though  he 
or  she  may  be,  my  failure  to  thank  them  for 
the  assistance  they  rendered  may  leave  you 
standing  on  a  cold  corner  some  day  when 
you  want  some  help.  No  matter  whether  the 
help  is  needed  or  not,  express  appreciation 
in  a  gracious  manner  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  made  a  friend  who  will  help  you 
on  another  day,  and  do  so  more  constructively 
and  intelligently,  and  who  will  also  help  an- 
other blind  neighbor  who  is  unknown  to 
you  and  whom  you  may  never  know.  Coop- 
eration is  a  two-way  street,  let's  remember 
that.  Of  course,  our  sighted  friends  must 
remember  that  also,  but  it  is  more  important 
for  you  and  me  to  remember  it  because,  if 
our  sighted  friends  do  not  cooperate  with 
each  other  somebody  tells  them  about  it, 
but  we  must  constantly  remember  if  we 
want  the  other  fellow  to  be  congenial  with 
us,  we  must  be  congenial  with  him.  If  some- 
body takes  you  across  the  street  and  is  thus 
extending  friendliness  to  you  give  friendli- 
ness  in   return,   even   though   you  may  only 


talk  about  the  weather,  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  traffic,  or  anything  of  common  un- 
controversial  interest,  and  you  will  find  that 
if  you  remember  to  give  in  return  for  what 
you  get,  that  the  residts  will  be  cumulative 
beyond  your  dreams. 

5.  Blindness  is  no  excuse  for  failure 
through  life. 

We  may  change  our  entire  occupation  or 
vocation  as  a  result  of  blindness  for  it  is 
conceivable  that  we  may  have  been  in  an 
occupation  in  which  sight  is  an  absolute 
essential  and  therefore  after  the  loss  of 
sight  we  have  to  change  completely.  But 
whatever  change  we  make  in  our  vocation, 
blindness  or  sight  is  no  excuse  for  failure 
or  for  not  being  successful.  We  must  accept 
this  basic  principle  if  we  are  going  to  avoid 
passing  the  buck  for  our  failures  to  a  physi- 
cal condition  which  after  all  should  not  af- 
fect and  actually  does  not  affect  the  men- 
tality, the  basic  skill  and  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  we  use  blindness  as  an  excuse  and 
hide  behind  it  as  a  smoke  screen  we  will 
never  achieve  our  success  in  any  activity  no 
matter  how  small  it  is. 

6.  Remember  that  we  are  all  on  display 
all  of  the  time. 

A  blind  person  lives  as  much  in  a  glass 
house,  as  much  in  a  show  window  as  does 
any  display  in  the  most  conspicuous  depart- 
ment store  window  in  any  community.  It  is 
impossible  to  hide  your  personality  or  hide 
yourself,  regardless  of  how  large  the  city 
may  be,  after  the  loss  of  sight.  The  only  way 
that  a  blind  person  can  live  with  reasonable 
inconspicuousness  as  a  member  of  society  is 
to  live  somewhere  in  the  back  woods  where 
perhaps  you  might  have  one  visitor  in  a 
year.  If  you  live  in  the  center  of  things,  and 
blind  persons  need  to  live  in  the  center  of 
things,  where  there  are  many  people  and 
many  activities,  and  many  opportunities  for 
expression  of  their  abilities,  many  opportuni- 
ties to  receive  the  cooperation  of  others  in 
daily  living,  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
on  display,  and  everything  you  do  is  in  a 
spot  light. 

We  must  behave  accordingly  because  we 
influence  the  reactions  of  all  the  observers 
to  other  blind  persons  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
If  we  behave  in  an  acceptable  manner  to  our 
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neighbors,  they  will  assist  other  blind  per- 
sons when  that  assistance  is  necessary.  If  we 
behave  in  an  unacceptable  manner,  we  de- 
prive other  unknown  blind  persons  from 
much  needed  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
their  neighbors.  In  this  particular  point  of 
view  or  particular  precept,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  we  influence  the  lives  of  people 
all  over  the  country. 

There  are  no  geographical  water  tight 
boundaries  when  it  comes  to  blindness.  As  we 
behave  in  New  York  we  will  influence  the 
treatment  received  by  blind  people  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  in  Minnesota  we  influence  the 
treatment  received  from  sighted  persons  in 
Florida,  Mexico,  South  America,  Asia,  Eu- 
rope and  so  on,  for  there  are  no  geographical 
boundaries — let's  never  forget  it. 

7.  Adjustment  never  ends. 

There  are  people  in  this  day  and  age  who 
promote  the  idea  that  adjustment  training, 
is  a  package  of  some  kind  or  so  many  pills  in 
a  bottle  that  can  be  given  to  a  blind  person 
and  after  the  dosage  is  completed  all  their, 
adjustment  problems  are  at  an  end.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  our  sighted  friends,  who 
are  at  all  thoughtful,  will  admit  that  their 
adjustment  never  ends.  They  are  constantly, 
adjusting  their  point  of  view,  adjusting  their 
habits,  adjusting  their  behaviour  so  that  it 
will  conform  and  harmonize  with  the  social 
group  in  the  work  condition  in  which  they 
find  themselves. 

Blindness  seems  to  shut  in  the  individual 
and  destroys  our  ability  to  copy  by  observa- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  de- 
velop habits,  physical  or  mental  or  social 
that  are  out  of  step  with  our  immediate 
environment  and  we  must  have  friends  and 
associates  who  will  keep  us  straightened  out. 
A  sighted  person  does  something  that  is  not 
acceptable  and  somebody  tells  him  about  it 
in  a  hurry  and  they  tell  him  about  it  either 
in  so  many  words  or  by  action  or  by  the  way 
they  treat  him.  If  the  sighted  person  is  at  all 
alert  to  his  environment  and  his  relationship 
to  others,  he  will  take  stock  of  the  situation 
and  correct  it.  Blind  persons  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  constructive  critical  treatment 
of  their  neighbors  and  friends.  Therefore  the 
individual  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert, 
constantly  checking  with  his  neighbors  and 
with  his  friends  as  to  his  behaviour,  he  must 


remember  that  there  is  nothing  permanent 
but  change  and  just  as  other  conditions  are 
changing  the  requirements  for  social  behav- 
iour are  changing  and  therefore  adjustment 
cannot  be  a  finished  package  and  something 
that  has  a  terminal  point,  it  ends  only  at  the 
grave. 

8.  Pay  for  everything  you  receive  in  life 
from  your  neighbors  and  your  community. 

What  does  that  mean?  There  are  many 
services  that  everybody  receives  from  his 
friends  for  which  you  cannot  pay  in  money 
and  if  you  try  to  pay  your  friends  in  money, 
you  would  lose  your  friends,  because  every- 
body likes  to  give  his  neighbor  friendliness 
and  services  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  if  a 
blind  person  is  always  on  the  receiving  end, 
and  never  on  the  giving  end,  then  the  flow 
of  services  and  friendliness  and  all  that  goes 
with  it  to  make  life  worth  while,  ceases. 
Friendliness  is  very  much  like  our  water  sys- 
tem. The  water  has  to  be  evaporated  to  get 
up  into  the  clouds  before  we  can  have  the 
rain,  and  if  we  don't  get  the  rain,  we  will  not 
have  the  plants,  and  we  will  not  have  the 
rivers  from  which  the  water  can  be  evapo- 
rated to  go  back  up  there  again  and  life  is 
very  much  the  same  way.  So  many  blind  per- 
sons find  themselves  isolated  and  they  become 
bitter  because  they  have  failed  to  pay  along 
the  way  for  the  services  that  have  received 
from  their  neighbors.  All  persons  are  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and  there  are  no  strangers 
in  the  life  of  a  blind  person. 

I  rather  like  the  definition  of  a  stranger 
that  I  heard  in  a  Western  State.  Then  a  local 
person  said  to  me  "A  stranger  is  simply  a 
friend  that  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  before,"  and  to  us  blind  folks,  every- 
one is  a  friend  within  that  definition.  We 
must  reciprocate  with  friendliness,  we  must 
pay  for  what  we  get  in  the  same  kind  of 
coin  in  which  we  receive  it.  Otherwise  life 
will  become  very  drab  indeed.  Constantly 
check  with  the  sighted  standards  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  your  friends.  If  yoti  do  some- 
thing regardless  of  what  it  is,  it  must  be  on 
a  par  with  the  similar  activities  of  your 
sighted  friends. 

If  you  make  something  it  should  bring  the 
same  price  for  the  same  quality  of  workman- 
ship, same  schedule  of  delivery,  etc.  as  your 
sighted  competitors  would  expect  and  if  you 
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expect  to  sell  your  skills,  your  personality 
your  products  in  any  way  on  a  basis  of  blind- 
ness or  if  they  should  buy  it  because  it  was 
made  by  a  blind  person,  then  we  are  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  striving  for 
factual  straightforward  evaluations  in  com- 
paring our  work  and  our  activities  and  our 
behaviour  with  those  of  our  sighted  associ- 
ates, so  that  we  will  harmonize  and  be  incon- 
spicuous with  them.  People  will  buy  a  little 
of  our  personality,  or  our  products  on  a 
sympathy  basis  but  that  consumption  is  ex- 
tremely small  and  the  market  is  not  large. 

9.  Work  harder  than  you  would  work  if 
you  were  sighted. 

The  psychologists  tell  us  that  it  takes 
more  energy  for  a  blind  person  to  find  a  salt 
shaker  on  the  table  and  to  use  it  than  it 
does  for  a  sighted  person.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  have  measured  that  amount  of  energy  con- 
sumption and  although  there  is  not  very 
much  talk  about  it,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  blind  person  cannot  afford  a  failure 
in  anything  in  which  he  participates.  A 
sighted  person  can  fail  in  an  activity  and  no 
one  else  suffers  because  of  that  failure  ex- 
cept: the  individual  and  those  depending  on 
him.  But  when  a  blind  person  fails  in  an 
activity  other  blind  persons  are  denied  op- 
portunity because  of  this  failure.  So  we  must 
work  harder,  we  must  work  more  intently, 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but 
a  good  result,  not  a  good  result  on  a  basis  of 
"that  is  good  enough  for  a  blind  person," 
but  is  it  a  good  result  for  anyone?  If  it  is  not, 
then  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  it  and  the 
world  will  not  longer  accept  the  results.  We 
must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are  going 
to  work  longer  hours,  without  additional 
compensation,  we  are  going  to  work  more 
intensely,  we  are  going  to  work  in  a  more 
concentrated  fashion  than  we  would  if  sighted 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  without  grumbling, 
without  any  resentment.  Make  your  sighted 
friends  and  associates  your  supervisors  and 
make  them  supervise  you  all  of  the  time,  par- 
ticularly concerning  your  personal  habits, 
your  social  point  of  view,  your  perspective. 
Constantly  check  on  these  things. 

I  present  these  hypothetical  cases  in  which 
I  am  personally  concerned  to  absolute  stran- 
gers  that  I  may  meet  on   the  street  corner. 


hotel,  bus,  tiain;  sometimes  they  are  people 
that  I  know  very  well-  I  keep  myself  out  of 
the  case.  I  want  their  reaction  as  to  how 
people  are  supposed  to  behave  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Thus  I  get  the  bene- 
fit of  a  rather  objective  type  of  opinion  as 
a  guide  to  myself  and  I  try  to  adopt  these 
standards  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Thus, 
my  sighted  neighbors  known,  or  unknown, 
are  my  supervisors  all  of  the  time  whether 
they  know  it  or  not.  I  find  it  good  business 
to  present  hypothetical  cases  to  sighted  per- 
sons for  whose  judgment  I  have  respect  and 
admiration. 

10.  Eliminate  fear. 

Adopt  and  use  whatever  religious  philoso- 
phy will  enable  you  to  do  just  that,  to 
achieve  that  result.  Apparently  man  has  not 
yet  found  any  method  of  eliminating  feai 
from  his  consciousness  except  through  some 
religious  belief.  It  does  not  matter  about  the 
name  on  the  church  door  or  on  any  label 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  philosophy,  cer- 
tainly fear  must  be  destroyed.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  I  have  seen  some  blind  persons 
interpret  it,  that  a  white  cane  is  a  protecting 
device  that  will  stop  all  traffic  regardless  of 
conditions  and  that  they  do  not  need  to 
use  judgment  because  they  carry  a  white 
cane. 

Whatever  God  you  believe  in  has  given 
you  judgment  but  you  cannot  worship  that 
God  and  believe  in  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  worship  fear  because  the  two  are  op- 
posites. 

Many  people,  particularly  blind  people, 
approach  persons  in  positions  of  responsibility 
with  fear  and  trembling.  A  person  in  a  re- 
sponsible job  is  not  one  of  whom  you  should 
be  afraid.  That  person,  if  he  merits  his  re- 
sponsibility, understands  human  nature  and 
understands  people.  Fear  on  the  street  is 
unnecessary.  If  you  are  dominated  by  fear 
you  will  not  be  able  to  move  a  foot,  it  para- 
lyzes your  thinking  and  your  action. 

There  is  a  story  involving  fear  and  judg- 
ment that  may  interest  you.  A  blind  man 
was  standing  on  the  corner  when  a  kindly 
voiced  old  lady  stepped  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Now  my  good  man,  you  may  cross  the 
street,  God  will  take  care  of  you."  He  turned 
to  her  and  said,  "Yes  Ma'am,  I  know  that 
God  will  take  care  of  me  and  you  know  that 
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God  will  take  care  of  me,  but  do  the  truck 
drivers  know?" 

The  elimination  of  fear  from  your  daily 
living  does  not  mean  the  replacement  of 
judgment  and  common  sense  with  foolhardi- 
ness.  How  are  we  going  to  bring  about  the 
inculcation  of  these  and  other  precepts  that 
must  occur  to  you  and  place  them  in  the 
minds  and  consciousness  of  a  blind  person 
so  that  they  are  available,  without  effort, 
without  thought,  and  so  that  they  form  an 
automatic  pattern  of  living  for  the  indi- 
vidual? 

In  the  instance  of  blind  children  it  is 
obviously  the  responsibility  of  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  and  staff  of  schools  for  the 
blind  to  insert  practical  precepts  and  philos- 
ophies into  the  consciousness  of  the  child. 
For  the  pre-school  child,  it  is  the  parents'  re- 
sponsibility and  it  would  seem  that  these 
parents  shoidd  be  given  some  rather  inten- 
sive training  perhaps  at  least  once  a  year 
concerning  these  matters,  and,  from  all  I 
have  to  observe,  that  training  should  con- 
tinue with  these  parents  until  the  child  has 
reached  adult  life. 

The  time  has  come  when  administrators 
in  schools  for  the  blind  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  take  the  place  of  the  parents 
for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  for  every 
blind  child  until  it  goes  forth  to  adult  life. 
Since  the  schools  have  this  responsibility 
whether  they  recognize  it  or  not,  it  would 
seem  necessary  that  every  member  of  the 
school  staff  be  trained  in  the  art  of  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  of  a  parent,  and  in- 
culcating into  the  mind  the  consciousness  of 
the  child,  the  type  of  practical  philosophy 
that  will  enable  that  child  to  go  forth  into  a 
sighted  world  as  an  acceptable  member  of 
society.  A  blind  man  with  whom  I  was  as- 
sociated in  Ohio  some  30  years  ago  had  one 
of  the  most  charming  personalities  and  one 
of  the  best  social  prospectives  it  had  been  my 
pleasure  to  observe. 

One  day  I  asked  this  young  man  about 
his  early  life,  he  said  that  his  mother  insisted 
on  him  carrying  his  full  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  family  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  degree  as  did  his  sighted  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  was  expected  to  cut  the  fire- 
wood, carry  in  coal;  they  did  not  have  city 
water  and  he  was  expected  to  pump  his  share 
of  water,   to  wash  dishes,   to   help  with   the 


housework,  to  help  with  the  yard  and  the 
garden  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  do  any  work,  he  went  out  and  carried  a 
paper  route. 

He  was  totally  blind,  but  he  was  expecteu 
to  earn  money  to  help  support  his  widowed 
mother  the  same  way  as  did  his  sighted 
brothers  and  sisters.  That  explained  to  me 
the  reason  for  his  social  acceptability  by  a 
sighted  community  of  200,000  people  and  his 
ability  to  secure  business  in  piano  tuning 
when  others  said  there  was  no  business  to  be 
had. 

Fortunately,  approximately  95%  of  our 
blind  people  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life 
and  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  a  blinded 
adiUt  to  remember  the  social  standard  of 
his  particular  social  group.  However,  most 
of  us  find  it  difficult  to  keep  in  step  because 
we  are  constantly  surrounded  by  platitudes 
and  false  evaluations  based  on  charity  and 
compassion. 

Therefore  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  agencies  for  the  adult  blind  to  have  staff 
members,  at  least  one  in  each  organization, 
who  is  particularly  trained  and  skilled  in  the 
business  of  correcting  the  distortion  that 
creeps  into  the  lives  of  blind  adult  persons 
It  is  impossible  of  course,  for  every  agency 
to  train  every  staff  member  but  we  should 
have  at  least  one  person  in  each  agency, 
whose  major  responsibility  is  that  of  provid- 
ing necessary  continuous  adjustment  supervi- 
sion to  our  blind  friends.  And  then,  in  the 
larger  agencies  or  where  there  are  more  than 
two  or  three  members  of  the  staff,  the  entire 
staff  should  be  alerted  to  constantly  provide 
this  type  of  training,  supervision,  friendly 
service.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  successful  blind  persons  and 
unsuccessful  ones.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  to  do  this  job  if 
they  are  going  to  approximate  the  reaching 
of  adequate  goals  for  the  people  we  are  sup- 
posed to  serve.  The  extra  precepts  that  make 
the  difference  between  acceptable  blind  per- 
sons in  our  group  and  in  society,  and  the 
non-acceptable  must  be  so  much  a  part  of 
the  individual  that  they  automatically  come 
to  his  aid  without  thought  and  without 
effort. 

They  are  as  much  a  part  of  his  daily  liv- 
ing motivation  as  are  the  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping.  Philosophy  of  living  is  not  developed 
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through  any  one  experience.  It  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  experiences  that  make  up  the 
whole  pattern  of  life  for  any  one  of  us  and 
it  is  the  understanding  of  these  experiences 
and  the  fitting  of  them  together  that  enables 
persons  to  be  either  good  or  bad,  to  achieve 
or  not  to  achieve  his  maximum  level  of  self 
sufficiency. 

If  a  blind  person  is  permitted  to  hide  be- 
hind a  smoke  screen  of  blindness  and  become 
a  mental  hermit,  if  he  is  allowed  to  think, 
to  live,  and  to  act  as  a  blind  person  ac- 
cording to  some  of  our  sighted  friends'  con- 
ception of  things,  if  he  is  permitted  to  ex- 
cuse all  inactivities  and  all  offensive  activity 
on  the  basis  that  he  is  blind,  then  we  have 
a  person  who  constantly  increases  his  de- 
pendency because  he  never  receives  the  neces- 
sary cooperation  from  his  neighbors  to 
achieve  any  reasonable  standard  of  indepen- 
dence. 


A  blind  person  must  fit  into  his  community 
and  into  his  daily  life  without  friction  and 
his  conduct,  his  mental  processes,  his  stand- 
ards must  be  such  that  people  forget  the 
person  is  blind.  The  man  of  the  house  should 
receive  requests  from  his  wife  to  make  home 
repairs,  to  look  after  the  youngsters,  to  go 
on  an  errand  with  the  same  quickness  and 
alertness  as  she  would  request  it  of  him  if 
he  were  sighted. 

A  blind  woman  should  expect  to  perform 
home  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
she  were  sighted.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going 
to  discuss   the  subject  of  domestic  relations. 

We  might  summarize  the  result  of  this 
entire  philosophy  with  a  brief  statement  as 
follows.  A  neighbor  says  "Oh,  do  you  know 
John  Smith?  He  is  a  good  neighbor  and  a 
fine  guy,  Oh,  yes,  I  almost  forgot,  he  is 
blind". 


CAN  WE  GET  ANY  LIGHT  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  BLIND  PEOPLE  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES 
OF  OTHER  HANDICAPPED  GROUPS? 

JAMES  F.  GARRETT,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Program  Services 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal   Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


In  trying  to  decide  a  way  in  which  I  might 
approach  the  topic  which  was  assigned  to  me 
I  chanced  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  Chevigney's 
"My  Eyes  Have  A  Cold  Nose."  The  first 
chapter  is  entitled  "The  Roads  We  Take."  In 
glancing  through  it  I  was  reminded  of  a 
poem  I  once  read  about  two  knights  who  ap- 
proached a  statue  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
from  opposite  sides.  The  one  approaching 
from  the  left  said  the  statue  was  gold.  The 
other  approaching  from  the  right  said  that  it 
was  silver.  A  battle  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  man  who  had  been  on  the  right 
came  up  on  the  left  side  of  the  statue  and 
the  man  on  the  left  came  up  on  the  right. 
Both  men  then  looked  up  at  the  statue  and 
saw  that  both  had  been  right,  for  the  statue 
on  one  side  was  painted  gold  and  on  the 
other  side  silver.  I  think  that  the  situation  of 
drawing  analogies  from  work  with  other  dis- 
ables groups  for  work  with  the  blind  is 
fraught  with  similar  peril.  However,  battle 
as  we  may  among  ourselves,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  dealing  with  peo- 


ple who  have  a  chronic  disability,  whose 
disability  is  severe,  whose  disability  places 
great  handicaps  upon  them  who  yet  have 
great  residual  capacities  and  who  need  atten- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  then  that  I  feel  that  experience 
with  other  disabled  groups  can  throw  some 
light  on  the  problem  of  the  independence 
of  the  blind.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  in  my 
further  remarks  you  will  see  some  of  the 
parallels  between  work  with  the  blind  and 
work  with  other  disabled  groups. 

Work  with  other  disabled  groups  has 
shown  us  that  we  can  make  most  disabled 
persons  independent  to  a  degree,  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  be  made  independent  de- 
pending upon  a  variety  of  factors,  some  of 
which  I  will  discuss  later.  When  I  say  inde- 
pendent, I  am  speaking  in  terms  not  only  of 
ability  to  care  for  oneself  but  also  to  make 
one's  own  decisions  and  to  be  independent  of 
services  and  agencies.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean,  the  paraplegic  individual  can 
be  brought  to  the  point  not  only  of  ability 
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to  ambulate  with  braces  and  crutches  and 
take  care  of  his  personal  needs  but  also  to 
remain  physically  and  emotionally  free  of 
medical  centers  or  rehabilitation  agencies. 
We  grant  that  all  are  not  capable  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  same  degree  and  some,  while 
capable  of  self  care,  never  get  to  the  point  of 
being  independent  of  agencies  in  the  field. 
The  latter,  however,  are  comparatively  few. 

We  have  also  learned  that  it  is  training 
and  not  the  passage  of  time  which  is  the 
answer  to  independence  among  other  disabil- 
ity groups.  We  do  not  wait  for  nature  to  take 
care  of  the  individual.  Rather,  definite  effort 
is  made  to  teach  skills,  skills  which  are  func- 
tional in  terms  of  the  individual's  ability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  daily  living.  So  it  is 
that  the  deaf  individual  learns  techniques 
of  communication,  whether  by  signs,  by 
speech  reading  or  both.  The  most  formalized 
approach  to  this  training  is  seen  among  ortho- 
pedically  impaired,  where  lists  of  so-called 
activities  of  daily  living  have  been  drawn  up 
and  constitute  the  training  program  which 
these  clients  undertake.  These  activities  are 
listed  in  siDecific  terms,  such  as  shaving,  ability 
to  get  in  or  out  of  bed,  to  get  in  or  out  of  a 
wheelchair,  or  go  to  the  toilet.  It  is  felt  by 
most  that  this  identifiable  list  is  part  of  the 
answer  to  overcoming  limitations  placed  on 
one  by  a  disability.  We  would  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  skill  training  is  essential  in  bring- 
ing about  independence  in  other  disabled 
groups. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  extent 
of  success  in  learning  these  skills  is  deter- 
mined far  less  by  the  extent  of  disability 
than  by  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
adjusts  to  his  disability.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
no  two  individuals  are  alike  whether  they  be 
individuals  with  paraplegia,  with  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  arm,  with  a  hearing  loss,  or,  I 
might  add,  with  a  visual  defect.  One  indi- 
vidual does  well,  the  other  may  do  poorly 
though  the  disability  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  answer  that  many  have  found  lies  in 
motivation.  Those  who  do  poorly  are  moti- 
vated, but  motivated  in  the  wrong  direction 
— at  least  in  the  wrong  direction  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  Those  who  do  well  are 
motivated  positively,  that  is,  motivated  in 
the  direction  that  we  think  they  should  be 
going.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that,  for 
some,    disability   and    the   accompanying   de- 


pendency that  it  may  bring  may  be  very  de- 
cided assets.  As  a  simple  illustration,  think 
of  the  father  who  has  worked  hard  all  his 
life,  whose  children  never  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  him,  whose  wife  was  always  away 
playing  mah-jong,  who  suddenly  has  a  stroke 
and  is  in  the  hospital  at  death's  door.  The 
wife  gave  up  her  game.  The  children  came 
to  see  him  for  the  first  time  in  years  and  the 
world  seems  to  revolve  about  him.  If  this 
client  felt  a  great  need  for  dependence,  his 
disability  would  then  become  an  asset  and 
he  would  have  no  good  reason  for  wanting 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  placed  upon  him. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have  seen  at  least  a 
few  cases  of  this  type. 

Experience  with  other  disabled  groups  has 
shown,  therefore,  that  positive  adjustment 
patterns  are  related  to  success  in  rehabilita- 
tion. You  may  think  that  another  illustration 
of  this  is  rather  far-fetched  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  certain  adjustment  patterns  re- 
vealed by  the  Rorschach  predict  very  well 
who  will  be  an  efficient  user  of  an  artificial 
leg.  Harris,  in  a  study  of  tuberculous  indi- 
viduals, has  shown  also  that  good  adjustment 
patterns  are  much  more  frequent  among  re- 
habilitation cases  than  those  who  died  of 
their  tuberculosis.  All  of  you  no  doubt  are 
aware  of  your  own  feelifigs  that  a  well  moti- 
vated individual  presents  little  problem  in 
counseling  and  less  in  rehabilitation. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  probably  be 
too  much  to  expect  all  of  the  disabled  indi- 
viduals to  be  well  adjusted  and  well  moti- 
vated. Once  again  experience  with  other  dis- 
abled groups  throws  some  light  on  this  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  disabled  indi- 
viduals with  neurotic  guilt  feelings,  those 
who  have  the  need  for  punishment  for  some 
wrong,  real  or  imagined,  and  who  suffer  a 
consequent  disablement,  these  individuals 
make  excellent  rehabilitation  cases.  It  is  a 
feeling,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  depression  and  consequent  per- 
sonality reorganization  is  necessary  before 
you  can  hope  to  rehabilitate  a  disabled  per- 
son. Along  these  lines  I  recall  discussing  this 
matter  with  Dr.  Cholden  and  it  is  his  feeling 
that  the  same  process  must  take  place  with 
blind  individuals  before  you  can  hope  for 
their  re-adjustment. 

Underlining  the  above  thought,  therefore, 
is  the  concept  of  acceptance  of  disability.  I 
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think  that  all  of  you  would  be  interested  in 
studying  the  fine  presentation  of  this  topic 
by  Morris  Grayson  in  a  1951  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. It  is  his  concept  that  the  disabled  indi- 
vidual must  accept  himself  first  and  then 
integrate  himself  socially  whether  society  is 
disorganized  or  not.  In  other  words,  basic  to 
rehabilitation  is  the  acceptance  by  the  indi- 
vidual of  his  disability  and  an  adjustment 
later  to  the  world  about  him,  rather  than  the 
concept  that  society  must  adjust  itself  to  the 
disabled  person.  This  presents  a  responsibil- 
ity for  the  achievement  of  independence  on 
the  disabled  person  and  makes  him  the  pri- 
mary focus  rather  than  solely  on  society. 

Concomitant  with  this  is  the  finding  that 
the  attitude  of  the  client  reflects  that  of  those 
who  work  with  him.  This  is  a  familiar  find- 
ing among  all  individuals;  that  is,  if  our  sur- 
roundings are  pleasant,  we  are  pleasant;  if 
our  surroundings  are  glum,  we  are  usually 
glum.  Important  to  our  present  consideration, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  extent  to  which 
those  working  with  the  disabled  accept  the 
idea  intellectually  and  emotionally  that  dis- 
abled people  can  be  independent  conditions 
the  amount  of  progress  that  we  will  make. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  some  of  us 
emotionally  need  our  clients.  We  need  to 
have  people  dependent  upon  us,  even  though 
we  may  mouth  words  regarding  rehabilita- 
tion. We  find,  therefore,  in  working  with 
other  disabled  groups,  that  the  attitudes  of 
the  physician,   or   the   social   worker,  or  the 


counselor,  or  the  placement  specialist,  and 
their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  make  dis- 
abled persons  independent  is  an  important 
conditioning  agent  in   their  success. 

This  then  brings  me  to  the  last  point  that 
I  would  make  with  reference  to  the  experi- 
ence with  other  disabled  groups.  I  have  indi- 
cated that  we  can  make  most  disabled  persons 
independent  to  a  degi-ee.  This  is  not  a  proc- 
ess which  takes  place  over  night.  Rather,  it 
is  a  developmental  process,  which  takes  place 
over  a  period  of  time.  Some  never  reach  ma- 
turity (independence)  and  this  is  true  not 
only  of  disabled  persons  but  of  non-disabled 
as  well.  We  have  heard  the  old  adage,  "tied 
to  Mother's  apron  strings."  On  the  other 
hand,  most  individuals  grow  to  the  point 
that  they  are  able  emotionally,  if  not  physi- 
cally, to  be  independent,  are  able  to  live  in 
the  home  physically  but  be  emotionally  inde- 
pendent, and  though  they  need  certain  serv- 
ices provided  by  an  agency  periodically,  are 
emotionally  independent  of  the  agency.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  process  of  develop- 
ing independence  on  the  part  of  disabled 
persons  involves  from  an  agency  point  of 
view  case  closing  at  the  psychological  moment 
and  from  this  point  of  view  most  cases  can 
be  closed. 

I  trust  that  these  few  remarks  will  indi- 
cate that  "the  roads  we  take"  are  not  roads 
going  in  opposite  directions  but  are  roads 
which  parallel  one  another  and  cross  at  many 
points  of  the  journey. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  FURTHER  THE  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  BLIND  PEOPLE  IN  THE  DEMANDS  OF  DAILY  LIVING? 

J.  M.  WOOLLY,  Superintendent 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


The  success  and  happiness  of  the  blind 
person  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  how 
adequately  he  meets  and  conquers  the  de- 
mands of  his  daily  life.  These  demands  are 
certainly  going  to  vary  from  individual  to 
individual  and  seldom  will  the  Agency  which 
is  attempting  to  prepare  an  individual  to  con- 
tinue successful  living,  find  the  same  set  of 
needs  in  any  two  people,  whether  it  be  an 
Agency  for  the  adult  blind  or  a  school 
for  the  blind. 

I   am   of   the  opinion   that   we  in  Schools 


for  the  Blind  must  constantly  face  the  fact 
that  it  is  easier  to  do  many,  many  things  for 
the  pupil  than  it  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  do 
them  successfully  for  himself.  Nevertheless, 
most  all  schools  are  now  in  the  process  of 
developing  programs  of  efficient  living  or 
have  for  the  past  few  years  been  carrying  on 
such  a  jDrogram.  The  programs  may  have 
various  names,  be  conducted  according  to 
many  patterns,  and  aim  at  quite  a  variety 
of  problems  in  the  different  schools.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  programs  are  designed  to  make 
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the  blind  person  more  independent  in  his 
daily  living. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  to  independence 
of  living  by  a  blind  person  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  mental  attitude  with  which  he  faces  life. 
Too  many,  both  juveniles  and  adults,  develop 
a  defeatist  outlook  which  precludes  any  inde- 
pendence of  thought  or  action.  Therefore,  it 
Ijehooves  adult  training  centers,  home  teach- 
ers and  schools  to  begin  early  and  carry 
through  to  a  successful  culmination  if  at  all 
possible,  every  effort  to  produce  an  attitude 
of  accomplishment  in  every  blind  individual. 

What  are  some  aspects  of  daily  living 
which  are  important  to  the  independence  of 
blind  people? 

Travel  is  all  important  to  the  average  suc- 
cessful individual.  If  he  is  unable  to  go  about 
his  daily  environment  without  constant  aid, 
his  academic  and/or,  vocational  education 
are  worth  little  to  him  and  he  may  have 
been  happier  to  have  had  little  education  if 
he  cannot  successfully  travel  to  and  from 
his  work  and  in  fact,  travel  anywhere  daily 
living  may  call  for  him  to  travel.  Therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  the  development  of  efficient 
travel  ability  is  one  of  the  basic  responsibili- 
ties of  any  training  institution.  There  are 
those  individuals  in  any  society  who  cannot 
succeed  in  many  areas.  This  is  as  true  re- 
garding travel  for  a  blind  person.  Some  may 
require  companion  guide  service,  others  may 
find  a  guide  dog  suitable  to  their  travel 
conditions.  Others  will  travel  competently 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane  and  some  few  will 
not  require  any  aid,  even  though  safety  and 
other  factors  would  dictate  that  a  cane  at 
least  be  carried  when  traveling  alone.  This 
travel  program  cannot  begin  too  early  in 
schools,  and  should  be  a  very  imjjortant  com- 
ponent of  the  program  of  the  adult  training 
centers. 

Much  has  been  done  for  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  to  explore  and  develop  voca- 
tions, trades,  and  professions.  But,  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  are  doing  all  possible  to  produce 
efficient  home  makers.  I  believe  that  all  young 
men  should  be  taught  to  do  the  many  and 
varied  tasks  around  the  house  that  the  average 
man  does  in  his  home.  The  same  should  be 
done  for  the  adult,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible,  sometime  during  his  retaining  pro- 
gram. Even  moic  strongly,  I  feel  that  girls 
should  be  given  every  aid  in  Ijecoming  effi- 


cient housekeepers.  We  have  taught  Home 
Economics,  but  often  on  a  project  method 
which  to  my  mind  is  somewhat  superficial 
and  inadequate.  I  believe  girls  should  have 
training  in  a  home  situation  which  will  dupli- 
cate as  closely  as  possible  the  various  condi- 
tions which  will  exist  in  their  future  homes. 
This  training  should  include  all  phases  of 
homemaking,  not  just  sewing  and  cooking. 
Also,  I  think  much  can  be  done  by  adult 
agencies  to  retrain  the  newly  blinded  adult 
to  continue  doing  most  everything  she  did 
before  blindness  befell  her. 

The  past  hundred  years  has  seen  much 
progress  in  the  efforts  to  free  the  blind  from 
dependence  on  the  sighted  in  scholastic  at- 
tainments, and  recreational  reading.  Louis 
Braille  started  a  chain  of  action  which  has 
brought  a  great  deal  of  the  World's  litera- 
ture to  the  blind.  The  talking  book,  radio 
and  television  has  increased  the  coverage.  An 
additional,  unlimited  step  will  be  taken  when 
and  if  one  of  the  scanning  devises,  now  being 
developed,  is  perfected  so  as  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read  the  printed  page.  It  may  per- 
haps be  many  years  before  such  is  accom- 
plished, but  such  accomplishment  will  no 
doubt  be  a  tremendous  step  in  furthering  the 
independence  of  the  blind,  just  as  the  type- 
writer was  a  tremendous  boon  in  opening 
avenues  for  the  blind.  Since  several  organiza- 
tions are  actively  engaged  in  research  to  this 
end,  we  may  see  a  successful  instrument  de- 
veloped fairly  soon. 

The  demands  of  daily  living  are  many  and 
varied  and  if  the  blind  person  is  to  meet 
them  successfully,  he  must  be  prepared  by 
adequate  teaching.  The  congenitally  blind 
faces  the  great  problem  of  not  learning  by 
spontaneous  imitation,  but  must  have  word 
pictures  and  object  demonstrations  of  the 
patterns  followed  by  the  sighted  world  in 
conquering  the  problems  met  in  day  to  day 
living.  I  believe  the  teacher  of  blind  children 
can,  if  sufficiently  aware  of  the  great  need, 
prepare  the  yoimgster  to  live  a  much  happier 
and  fuller  life  by  attempting  to  develop  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  an  awareness  of  social 
customs  and  a  strong  determination  that  the 
desired  end  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
right  mental  attitude.  This  developing  of  re- 
sponsibility, initative  and  determination  we 
find  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
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facing  educators.  Much  of  this  problem  is 
intangible,  difficult  to  develop  and  even  more 
difficult  to  gauge,  as  to  progress.  However, 
the  possession  of  these  qualities  will  I  believe, 
stimulate  the  person  to  be  independent  to  as 

r  great  a  degree  as  possible  in  his  daily  life. 
Every  agency  can  perhaps  help  to  produce 
independence  by  stimulating  and  requiring 
positiveness  of  action  on  the  part  of  our 
clients  or  pupils.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  blind 
youngster  or  adult  to  develop  "rocking-chair- 
itis"  if  he  is  not  stimulated,  either  by  his  own 
&  drive  and  desires  or  by  the  skillful  handling  of 
an  agency.  I  have  observed  high  school  seniors 
going  out  of  school,  far  more  sure  of  their 
goal  and  better  equipped  to  succeed  by  vir- 
ture   of   having   been   required   by  an   adult 


agency  to  take  positive  steps  to  help  produce 
their  immediate  goal,  rather  than  having 
had  plans  made  for  them  by  the  school  or 
adult  agency,  or  a  ready  made  job  handed  to 
them  without  any  effort  whatsoever  on  their 
part.  When  these  people  are  required  to  help 
attain  their  immediate  goal  by  assuming 
some  responsibility,  I  believe  it  will  invariably 
further  their  independence  of  daily  living  in 
later  life. 

In  conclusion,  the  independence  of  blind 
people  in  daily  living  can  be  furthered  by 
any  and  all  agencies,  whether  training  insti- 
tutions, employment  organizations,  or  welfare 
groups,  if  an  enlightened  positive  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  individual  is  followed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
*M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 


Again,  I  find  that  another  year  has  passed 
and  that  because  of  that  fact  I  again  have 
the  responsibility  of  reporting  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  the 
activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  This  is  not  just  a  responsibility.  It  is 
also  a  cherished  privilege  which  we  are  happy 
to  think  of  as  a  traditional  part  of  this  great 
Association's  annual  convention. 

Following  our  custom  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  we  again  feel  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  hold  your  attention  during 
this  morning's  session  with  the  recital  of 
many  dry  statistics,  even  though  those  sta- 
tistics— if  you  could  absorb  them  from  this 
quick  presentation — would  show  a  remark- 
able level  of  activity  in  an  equally  remark- 
able variety  of  directions.  It  is  my  impression 
that  you  would  prefer  to  hear  an  activity 
report  which  reflects  more  of  the  larger  trends 
and  major  accomplishments  which  cannot 
help  but  have  in  time  an  effect  upon  the  con- 
duct of  your  own  local  programs. 

It  also  is  my  impression  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  repeat  a  basic  definition  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  itself. 
Each  year  there  are  growing  numbers  of  new 
personnel  joining  the  staffs  of  local  agencies 
and  institutions,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they 
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should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
agency  which  I  represent.  For  the  ones  who 
have  been  in  work  for  the  blind  for  many 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  basic  defini- 
tions in  order  that  a  clear  understanding  can 
be  maintained  of  the  reasons  for  Foundation 
activity.  You  will  recall  that  this  agency — 
which  now  has  grown  to  a  personnel  strength 
of  about  150  people — had  its  beginnings  thirty 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  an  expression  of  need 
for  a  national  clearinghouse  that  would  en- 
gage in  research  for  the  benefit  of  all  local 
agencies  for  the  blind.  This  expression  of 
need  came  from  this  very  Association,  an 
Association  whose  members  had  become  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  without  a  coordinating 
influence  in  the  professional  and  technical 
areas  of  development,  their  local  agency  pro- 
grams often  would  waste  time  in  a  trial  and 
error  approach  to  problems  which  often  may 
already  have  been  solved.  They  realized  too 
that  there  were  many  areas  of  research  which 
should  be  approached  on  a  national  basis, 
and  in  the  case  of  most  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  this  type  of  activity  is  limited  by 
either  financial  or  policy  considerations. 

While  the  Foundation  today  is  looked  upon 
differently  by  different  specialized  groups,  it 
actually  still  attempts  to  fill  the  basic  defini- 
tion of  a  research  and  information  service. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  its  activities 
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are  those  which  emanate  only  from  the 
Foundation  and  which  return  only  to  the 
Foundation.  By  far,  the  preponderance  of  our 
work  is  that  kind  which  makes  available  to 
you — if  you  want  it — information  through 
consultation  or  literature  which  helps  to 
guide  you  in  your  own  work.  Financially,  you 
know  that  we  are  privately  endowed,  that  we 
receive  a  substantial  total  sum  per  year  from 
public  donations,  and  a  substantial  sum  from 
the  non-profit  sale  of  manufactured,  adapted 
or  printed  articles  of  direct  or  indirect  value 
to  blind  people.  You  also  know  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  not 
an  agency  which  purports  to  evaluate  other 
programs  for  the  blind  for  the  benefit  of 
advising  the  public  at  large  with  respect  to 
their  support  of  those  programs.  We  are  an 
evaluating  agency  in  one  very  definite  sense — 
we  are  equipped  to  evaluate  any  program 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  those  who  have 
the  authority  and  responsibility  to  make  such 
a  request.  You  know,  that  we  do  not  have 
any  administrative  control  over  any  other 
agency  for  the  blind,  except  for  a  strong 
sisterhood  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  Inc.,  of  which  I  also  am  the 
Executive  Director. 

Many  of  you  may  feel  that  the  Foundation 
is  primarily  a  promotional  activity.  In  a  sense 
that  definition  also  is  true.  As  a  result  of  sur- 
veys or  other  research  into  the  problems  of 
blindness — both  the  problems  of  individuals 
and  of  communities — the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  does  consider  it  its  respon- 
sibility to  promote  facilities  which  would, 
we  hope,  tend  to  alleviate  those  problems. 
We  are,  therefore,  constantly  advising  na- 
tional and  state  legislative  boards  and  local 
administrative  authorities  in  charge  of  educa- 
tion, social  services,  public  assistance,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  any  other  phase  of 
service  to  the  blind  which  needs  attention. 
The  Foundation  operates  on  a  fiscal  year  of 
from  July  i  to  June  30.  A  few  days  ago, 
the  operating  budget  for  the  year  just  started 
was  approved.  It  included  among  other  things 
provision  for  the  expansion  of  our  profes- 
sional staff,  our  technical  research  depart- 
ment, our  public  relations  and  public  educa- 
tion program,  and  our  various  programs  for 
the  development  of  professional  personnel 
through  institutes  and  university  courses.  It, 
of   course,   provides   for   the   continuation   of 


all  of  our  present  staff  of  consultants  and 
researchers,  for  the  continued  development 
of  our  professional  research  library,  and  for 
the  publication  of  our  several  periodicals. 
It  also  provides  for  the  continuation  of  our 
new  high-level  production  of  Talking  Book 
records  and  for  business-like  production  of 
the  experimental  plastic  record  which  is  be- 
coming more  popular  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Talking  Book. 

The  budget  under  which  we  are  embark- 
ing this  year  does  not  provide  sufficient 
money  to  do  many  things  which  you  and  we 
would  consider  as  essential.  However,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor feel  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  that  will  keep  the  Foundation 
financially  stable  so  that  it  will  be  preserved 
for  many  years  to  do  the  most  essential  serv- 
ice it  can.  We  have  to  be  the  final  judge  of 
what  our  funds  will  permit  in  any  one  year. 
A  vital  project  which  cannot  be  attempted 
now  is  in  the  master  plan  for  an  attack  by 
perhaps  next  year  or  the  year  following.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  re-examining  all  of  our 
departments  in  a  constant  effort  to  eliminate 
those  activities  which  are  consuming  funds 
and  which  may  not  now  be  as  essential  as 
they   were   when   they   were   begun. 

Now  to  as  brief  a  recital  as  possible  on 
some  of  the  specific  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  past  year  the  professional  staff  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
been  increased  to  include  a  Consultant  in 
Education  in  the  preschool  area  and  a  Direc- 
tor of  Research  Planning.  There  are  still  three 
vacancies — Consultant  in  Home  Teaching, 
Consultant  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Consultant  in  Community  Planning. 

The  work  of  the  professional  staff  has  in- 
creased considerably  due  to  new  areas  covered 
by  increase  in  staff  with  its  consequent  in- 
crease in  demands  from  the  field.  It  is  still 
our  policy  to  determine  the  type  and  extent 
of  our  services  in  conjunction  with  those 
offered  by  governmental  agencies  in  order  to 
prevent  duplication  and  overlapping  and  yet 
give  the  supplementary  service  necessary  to 
promote   the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

There  are  several  distinct  areas  in  which 
the  Foundation  functions  on  a  national  level 
in  its  professional  area  of  work.  I  shall  touch 
upon  them  briefly  in  this  report. 
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A.  Helen  Keller:  With  the  positive,  per- 
sonal aid  as  well  as  the  name  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  Foundation  continues  the  inspira- 
tional and  promotional  type  of  activity  both 
in  the  United  States  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world.  While  Miss  Keller  has  many  con- 
victions and  much  experience  in  the  profes- 
sional phases  of  service  to  the  blind,  one 
might  say  that  the  primary  definition  of  her 
work  with  the  Foundation  is  that  of  a  be- 
hind-the-scenes chief  of  our  public  education 
and  public  relations  activities.  These  public 
education  and  public  relations  efforts  many 
times  are  very  subtle — so  much  so  that  the 
name  of  the  Foundation  itself  never  appears. 
We  expect  during  the  coming  year  to  greatly 
expand  our  public  relations  department.  As 
we  expand,  it  is  our  policy  and  intention  as 
in  our  professional  area,  to  make  this  activity 
of  benefits  to  local  agencies  and  institutions 
rather  than  exclusively  to  the  Foundation. 

B.  National  and  International  Conferences: 
The  Foundation  considers  it  to  be  one  of  its 
functions  to  call  national  conferences  when- 
ever there  seems  to  be  a  need  to  do  so.  Such 
conferences  in  the  past  include  the  one  on 
the  preschool  blind  child  and,  in  cooperation 
with  OVR,  the  one  on  adjustment  centers. 
This  coming  year  we  plan  to  hold  a  national 
conference  on  the  education  of  the  young 
Negro  blind,  inviting  those  educators  who 
have  cooperated  with  us  so  helpfully  these 
past  months  in  our  confidential  study  of  this 
area  of  work.  The  Foundation  has  also  been 
active,  financially,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
coming  International  Conference  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Blind  Youth  to  be  held  in  Amster- 
dam, Holland  this  summer. 

C.  Consultant  Services:  Our  professional 
staff  continues  to  give  consultant  service  to 
the  various  programs  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  nation  in  response  to  official  requests 
from  those  in  charge  at  the  local  level.  Our 
field  consultant  service  has  increased  at  least 
25%  over  last  year  and  most  of  our  consult- 
ants are  fairly  heavily  scheduled  throughout 
the  balance  of  this  year.  It  continues  to  be 
our  policy  to  respond  to  requests  for  state- 
wide consultant  or  survey  service  only  if  the 
invitation  represents  a  reasonable  concurrence 
of  all  agencies  involved  and  if  the  invitation 
comes  from  an  official  body  that  can  speak 
for  this  concurrence.  Since  the  Foundation 
staff  is  small  in  numbers,  we  have  found  it 


wise  and  exceedingly  helpful  to  secure  the 
services  of  part-time  consultants,  especially  in 
surveys  or  studies  in  which  a  team  approach 
is  desirable. 

D.  Publication  Services:  In  addition  to  the 
publication  of  its  regular  periodicals — The 
Outlook,  Braille  Book  Review,  Talking  Book 
Topics,  and  Touch-and-Go — the  Foundation 
has  initiated  AFB  Publications,  which  pro- 
duces pertinent  pamphlets,  monographs, 
group  reports,  suggestion  booklets,  etc.  Copies 
of  each  of  these  AFB  Publications  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  the  heads  of  agencies  and 
schools  for  the  blind  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  material.  Extra  copies  are  available  at 
cost  and  individuals  may  subscribe  to  the 
AFB  Publications  series  upon  the  payment 
of  a  $3.00  annual  fee. 

Another  area  covered  in  our  publication 
service  is  that  of  evaluating  pertinent  ma- 
terial that  appears  in  other  magazines  and, 
if  desirable  for  circulation  as  reprints,  the 
Foundation  secures  the  necessary  permission 
and  proceeds  with  making  such  reprints 
available  for  distribution  to  our  field.  The 
Foundation  also  continues  to  encourage  its 
staff  members  to  publish  articles  in  journals 
or  magazines  other  than  our  own  in  order  to 
share  this  kind  of  thinking  with  other  fields 
of  work.  This  year  the  Foundation  presents 
a  new  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Activities 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  is  continuing  its  work  on  the  second 
edition  of  "Books  About  the  Blind"  which 
should  be  ready  for  sale  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

E.  Research:  The  position  of  Director  of 
Research  Planning  was  filled  in  January  of 
1952  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
steady  implementation  of  our  fellowship 
program  and  of  our  consultation  service  to 
universities  and  colleges.  Four  $1500  fellow- 
ships have  been  granted  and  five  more  will 
be  granted  during  the  fiscal  year  1952-53. 
We  expect  the  work  of  these  Fellows  to  add 
considerably  to  the  body  of  scientific  data 
available  to  our  field.  In  connection  with 
its  research  program,  the  Foundation  has 
launched  an  intensive  cost-of-living  study  in 
the  state  of  Kansas.  This  study  is  proceeding 
under  the  direction  of  our  Research  Planning 
Department  and  with  the  generous  coopera- 
tion of  local  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Kansas. 
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We   expect    to   publish    the   results   early   in 

1953- 

F.  Library  Service:  Our  special  reference 
library  of  over  8,000  ink-print  items  con- 
tinues to  lend  its  material  to  those  desiring 
it.  The  Readers'  Advisory  Service  is  available 
through  correspondence  or  through  personal 
visits  to  our  library.  Annotated  reading  lists 
are  sent  upon  request  and,  with  the  new 
edition  of  "Books  About  the  Blind",  it  will 
be  possible  to  enrich  this  service  through  the 
addition  of  several  thousand  new  items  treat- 
ing of  the  blind  and  work  for  the  blind. 

G.  Professional  Training  Courses:  The 
Foundation  continues  to  develop  its  program 
of  professional  training  courses  on  a  regional 
planning  basis.  Such  training  courses  are 
given  for  workers  or  teachers  in  the  areas  of 
the  preschool  child,  the  deaf-blind  child,  in- 
dustrial work  with  the  deaf-blind,  and  home 
teaching.  Courses  in  each  are  not  given  each 
year.  This  summer  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  cooperating  with  San  Fran- 
cisco Teachers  College  in  an  intensive  Insti- 
tute for  teachers  of  the  school-age  blind  child. 
In  November  of  this  year  the  Foundation  is 
sponsoring  its  first  intensive  training  course 
for  teachers  of  the  preschool  blind  child, 
the  enrollment  in  which  will  be  limited  in 
number  and  also  limited  to  those  whose 
basic  professional  training  is  that  of  child 
care  and  development.  Plans  are  already  un- 
der way  for  a  summer  school  session  in  1953 
at  George  Peabody  College  and  at  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  State  Teachers  College 
in  Tennessee.  We  are  already  receiving  ap- 
plications from  other  universities  and  colleges 
for  similar  courses  in  1954  and  1955. 

This  year,  at  our  request,  the  president  of 
the  A.A.I. B.  appointed  a  national  committee 
of  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  to 
interest  themselves  especially  in  the  education 
of  deaf-blind  children.  The  Foundation's 
Consultant  in  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  has 
brought  to  this  meeting  comprehensive  statis- 
tics on  deaf-blind  children  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Foundation  is  looking  forward 
to  suggestions  for  procedure  in  this  im- 
portant area  from  the  superintendents  who 
are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  educating 
deaf-blind  children  in  their  respective  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  We  feel  that  regional 
planning  is  necessary  and  we  are  anxious  to 
interpret  our  function   in   the  light  of  sug- 


gestions from  the  various  superintendents. 

H.  Referral  Services:  Daily  the  Foundation 
receives  numerous  inquiries  from  blind  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  nation  requesting  in- 
formation about  services  available  to  them. 
We  consider  it  one  of  our  most  important 
functions  to  make  proper  and  thorough  re- 
ferral to  the  appropriate  local  agencies  that 
can  learn  to  know  the  individual  and  his 
needs  and  administer  to  them.  While  not 
much  space  in  this  report  is  devoted  to  this 
function  of  the  Foundation,  it  is  one  of  our 
most  important  ones  and  one  which  we  ask 
our  staff  to  carry  out  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly. 

I.  Consultant  Service  to  Other  National 
Agencies:  As  a  national  agency,  we  are  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  render  consultant 
service  to  other  national  groups.  Currently, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  is  serving  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  of  the  recently  cre- 
ated Institute  on  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  An  Assistant  Director  continues  to 
serve  as  Consultant  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  in  affairs  of  the 
blinded  veteran.  One  of  our  consultants  in 
Education  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  chair  the 
very  important  Committee  dealing  with  the 
qualifications  and  training  of  teachers  of  the 
young  blind.  Two  of  our  administrative  staff 
serve  as  advisors  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association.  We  are 
active  at  conferences  such  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work;  the  International 
Conference  for  Exceptional  Children,  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Conference,  the 
World  Council  for  the  Blind,  and,  of  course, 
the  .\AWB  and  the  AAIB.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  will  have  its  own  exhibit 
at  the  important  meeting  of  the  American 
.\cademy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn- 
gology. 

The  foregoing  represents  a  more  or  less 
capsularized  version  of  services  that  keep  our 
small  staff  exceedingly  busy.  We  welcome 
suggestions  from  the  field  and  want  you  to 
know  that  our  future  planning,  especially  in 
tlie  area  of  professional  training  courses,  will 
be  shaped   by  your  expressed   needs. 
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In  ihe  amount  of  time  allotted  to  us  this 
morning,  it  is  not  possible  to  recite  too  much 
more  detail.  Besides,  many  of  you  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Foundation  and  will  be  receiving 
detailed  statements  as  a  result  of  that  fact.  I 
do  wish,  however,  to  mention  briefly  the 
highlights  of  a  few  other  items  in  which  I 
think  you  would  be  interested. 

First,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  wish  to 
include  here  a  brief  recital  of  the  Founda- 
tion's legislative  activities  during  the  past 
year.  Actually  this  is  a  duplication  in  large 
part  of  legislative  reports  which  you  will  be 
receiving  from  your  own  Association  leaders 
since  the  Foundation  has  continued  to  co- 
operate closely  with  your  Association  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  services  to  the  blind 
through  legislation. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  during  the  past  year,  which  in 
one  way  or  another  related  to  programs  for 
the  blind.  Most  of  these  have  not  come  out 
of  committee  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  present  Congress. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  Foundation  has  given 
certain  measures  active  support  and  in  behalf 
of  which  the  Foundation  has  worked  both 
within  and  outside  Congress.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion are  the  following: 

1.  A  bill  which  restores  certain  mailing 
privileges  for  Talking  Book  machines  and 
other  articles  for  the  blind,  inadvertently 
taken  away  by  virtue  of  the  Postal  Amend- 
ments enacted  last  year.  These  privileges  are 
now  fully  restored. 

2.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $125,000  to 
$250,000  the  Federal  grant  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  provide 
books  for  students  in  the  residential  schools. 
This  bill  awaits  the  President's  signature. 

3.  The  O'Toole  Bill  to  extend  the  Library 
of  Congress  Service  to  the  Blind  to  children. 
It  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  we  expect  it  will  pass  the  Senate. 

4.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  will  be  acted 
upon  by   the  present  Congress. 

5.  The  bill  to  establish  a  National  Tempo- 
rary Advisory  Committee  to  study  the  over- 
all program  of  work  for  the  blind.  The 
House  Committee  is  stalling  and  the  bill  may 
not  be  acted  upon  by  the  present  Congress. 

6.  A   bill   to  clarify   the  $50.00  exemption 


in  determining  the  resources  of  an  applicant 
for  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  imder  Title  X. 
As  presently  administered,  this  exemption  is 
not  allowed  when  determining  the  over-all 
resources  of  families  which  include  a  blind 
member,  when  establishing  eligibility  for 
grants  under  other  programs  such  as  Old 
Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
and  Aid  to  the  Severely  Disabled.  We  have 
had  a  bill  introduced  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  it  has  the  support  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  We  are  confident  it  will  be 
enacted  by  the  present  Congress. 

The  Foundation  predicted  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  that  its  technical  research 
and  development  program  would  be  reorgan- 
ized so  that  it  might  become  an  objective  but 
aggressive  clearinghouse  for  all  technical  de- 
velopment for  the  blind  in  America  and 
even  elsewhere  in  the  world,  with  the  co- 
operation of  foreign  national  agencies  which 
have  activities  in  this  field.  A  committee  of 
top-flight  scientists  have  been  advising  us 
behind  the  scenes  during  that  time,  and  our 
plans  for  both  an  advisory  committee  and 
a  fully-staffed  department  of  technical  re- 
search are  about  completed.  I  will  not  be  at 
liberty  to  make  further  announcements  on 
this  subject  until  a  little  later. 

Two  specific  development  projects  should 
be  mentioned  here.  The  first  is  the  device 
commonly  known  as  the  Electro-Braille  Com- 
municator for  the  deaf-blind.  Some  weeks 
ago,  we  withdrew  the  existing  model  from 
the  market,  have  recalled  all  units  which 
were  in  experimental  use,  and  are  concen- 
trating currently  on  an  improved  and  hope- 
fully fool-proof  device.  Every  one  of  you  who 
has  dealt  with  deaf-blind  clients  has  agreed 
that  it  is  a  device  well  worth  further  expense 
in  order  to  make  it  available,  and  with  that 
encouragement  we  assure  you  that  within 
a  few  more  months  a  Communicator  should 
be  available.  Secondly,  we  have  just  an- 
nounced our  plan  to  make  available  a  Pro- 
jection-Reader which  our  Research  Depart- 
ment and  other  advisors  have  agreed  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  yet  designed  for 
the  near  blind  person.  This  device,  which 
occupies  desk  space  similar  to  that  of  a  type- 
writer, has  been  found  to  enable  persons 
with  2/200  vision,  who  formerly  could  not 
even  read  newspaper  headlines,  to  read  print 
as  small  as  that  in  a  telephone  directory.  De- 
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tails    will    be    reaching    you    through    other 
channels. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  major 
item  in  the  past  year's  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  In  March 
just  past,  we  concluded  several  weeks'  nego- 
tiations with  the  Association  for  the  Chinese 
Blind  by  effecting  a  consolidation  of  that 
agency's  program  for  the  blind  of  the  Far 
East  with  that  of  the  Overseas  Foundation. 
Trustees  of  both  agencies  joined  in  this 
action  imselfishly  in  the  interests  of  improved 
foreign  service  at  lower  cost,  and  I  think 
workers  for  the  blind  generally  will  agree 
that  it  was  a  healthy  move.  In  effect,  it  al- 
most doubles  the  financial  and  service  size 
of  the  Overseas  Foundation.  As  you  may 
know,  one  of  the  Overseas  Foundation's  nu- 
merous types  of  assistance  to  countries  where 
work  for  the  blind  is  underdeveloped,  is  that 
of  rendering  consultation  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Foundation  proper  does  in  the 
United  States.  Naturally,  we  work  closely  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment, United  Nations,  UNESCO,  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  this  country  interested  in 
foreign   service   as   well    as    the   governments 


of  foreign  countries.  In  expanding  this  inter 
national  service,  we  often  ourselves  call  upon 
experts  in  various  fields  to  do  field  work  as 
our  representatives,  and  are  often  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advise  the  foreign  service  agencies 
named  above  about  the  recruitment  of  spe- 
cialists. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  note  again 
that  during  the  past  year  since  I  reported 
to  you  last,  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
world  in  general  lost  a  great  leader  in  the 
sudden  passing  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin.  His  life's  work  is  well  known  to  you 
and  there  is  little  need  for  us  to  eulogize. 
We  do  like  to  think,  however,  that  his  life 
and  work  can  never  be  forgotten,  because  its 
significance  will  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Perhaps  he  will  have  the  recognition 
that  another  great  leader  has  waited  loo 
years  to  receive.  Dr.  Irwin  died  almost  exactly 
loo  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  Braille, 
whom  all  of  us  are  commemorating  in  this 
centennial  year.  The  Foimdation  is  quietly 
and  aggressively  assisting  in  this  commemora- 
tion, and  we  regret  that  our  former  Founda- 
tion director  is  not  now  with  us  to  lead  in 
honoring  his   fellow   pioneer. 
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GROUP  A 


CARL  E.  OLSEN,  Chairman 
Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  first  speaker  at  the  Group  A  meeting 
was  Mr.  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Director,  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  "The  Workshop  in  Relation  to  the 
Total  Program  of  Service  to  the  Blind".  He 
pointed  out  the  inadequacies  of  the  service 
to  blind  people  rendered  by  the  workshops 
of  today  stating  that,  although  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years  a  much  more  comprehensive  program 
would  be  essential  in  order  to  provide  a  maxi- 
mum in  service  whether  in  the  workshop  field, 
placement  field,  or  any  one  of  the  numerous 
other  activities  that  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  program.  He  outlined 
several  objective  points  spelling  out,  in  part 
at  least,  the  various  steps  that  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  achieve  anything  resembling  an 
overall  program  for  the  blind.  Coinciding 
with  many  of  the  points  contained  in  Mr. 
C.  C.  Kleber's  paper  which  followed  he 
pointed  out  the  essential  need  of  better  staffs, 
equipment,  and  production  methods  in  order 
to  minimize  the  inherent  handicap  of  blind- 
ness thus  enhancing  the  possibility  of  the 
blinded  individuals  becoming  more  self-suf- 
ficient and  better  adjusted  to  normal  living. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  Manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  gave  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  workshops  on  the  national 
level  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  as  they 
are   today   and   as   they  could   be   tomorrow; 


pointed  up  the  impetus  given  work  for  the 
blind  by  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act.  He  stated 
that  fifty  of  the  participating  workshops  that 
paid  a  total  of  $300,000  in  annual  wages  to 
the  blind  in  1938  were  enabled  to  increase 
this  figure  to  three  and  a  half  million  dollars 
for  the  year  1951. 

He  polluted  out  that  this  same  group  which 
did  a  total  business  of  two  million  dollars  in 
1938  increased  their  business  to  twenty-four 
million  dollars  in  1951. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  although  the  gov- 
ernment business  that  resulted  through  this 
Act  was  largely  responsible  for  this  growth, 
of  even  greater  importance  was  the  confi- 
dence that  was  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
workshop  managers  to  explore  the  field  in 
order  to  seek  out  new  products  that  could  be 
advantageously  made  by  blind  people  and  the 
development  of  new  markets  outside  of  the 
government's  requirements. 

He  was  very  emphatic  in  his  conviction 
that  the  furtherance  of  this  program  would 
be  definitely  contingent  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  philosophy  that  workshops  for  the 
blind  must  operate  on  a  strictly  business 
basis,  jDrepared  to  engage  and  pay  for  com- 
petent personnel,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
very  latest  type  of  mechanical  equipment  and 
above  all  conduct  an  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive sales  program.  In  following  these 
jDrinciples    Mr.    Kleber   expressed   confidence 
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in  the  ability  of  the  workshops  to  double 
their  business  and  the  wages  paid  to  the 
blind  within  the  next  ten  years. 

This  was  followed  by  discussion  from  the 
floor  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sub-standard 


type  of  blind  worker  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  workshop  program.  It  was  agreed 
in  principle  that  the  segregation  would  be 
desirable  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
shop  it  might  be  difficult  if  not  impractical. 


GROUP  B 

*  ROBERT  R.  MOORE,  Secretary 
Employment  Counselor,  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Section  B  held  its  meeting  at  2:00  o'clock 
June  30  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  with  Nor- 
man Yoder,  rehabilitation  counselor  from 
Ohio,  pinch-hitting  for  Jack  Raithel,  employ- 
ment counselor  from  Missouri,  as  chairman. 

Four  excellent  papers  outlining  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  schools,  the  counselors, 
the  adjustment  centers  and  employment  coun- 
selors to  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the  client 
were  presented. 

D.  W.  Overbeay,  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  gave  a  clear  and 
concise  picture  of  the  responsibilities  of 
residential  schools.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
schools  must  provide  for  the  basic  intellectual 
and  social  development  of  the  student,  but, 
since  no  school  actually  meets  all  the  needs 
of  its  youth,  the  schools  alone  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare  the  student  for  optimum 
employability.  This  goal,  Mr.  Overbeay  said, 
can  come  about  only  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  schools  and  adult  agencies  working 
together.  He  suggested  that  such  a  program 
start  for  each  student  not  later  than  the  gth 
grade,  with  the  guidance  officers  of  both 
schools  and  adult  agencies  setting  up  an  in- 
telligent program  and  working  together  to- 
ward the  goal  of  optimum  employability  and 
salable  skills.  Your  secretary  wants  to  add  at 
this  point  that  this  is  not  just  talk  on  Mr. 
Overbeay's  joart,  since  he  is  inaugurating 
this  program  at  the  Iowa  school  in  September. 

The  responsibilities  of  counselors  were 
detailed  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  Lucille 
Neely,  counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Mis- 
souri State  Division  of  Welfare,  and  ably 
presented  in  her  absence  by  Mrs.  Ann  Har- 
ford, district  supervisor,  Missouri  Bureau  of 
the  Blind.  Mrs.  Neely  pointed  out  that  indus- 
trial counselors  are  asked  to  sell  the  blind 
client    to    an    employer,    and    that    it    is    the 

*  Visually   Handicapped, 


responsibility  of  the  counselor  to  help  the 
placement  man  to  success  by  helping  him 
know  the  product  he  is  selling.  To  gather 
this  information,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  case 
worker  to  come  to  understand  the  emotional, 
intellectual,  physical,  psychological,  social 
and  vocational  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
client.  Mrs.  Neeley  outlined  the  methods  used 
by  counselors  in  compiling  this  information 
and  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  results  to  the  appli- 
cant is  dependent  on  a  real  cooperation  be- 
tvs'een  the  counselor  and  the  industrial  coun- 
selor. 

William  L.  Dauterman,  chief  instructor  of 
the  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  presented  a  complete  and  well- 
organized  paper  dealing  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  adjustment  centers.  He  pointed  out 
that  existing  adjustment  centers  differ  widely 
in  scope  and  operation  but  enumerated  the 
following  minimum  services  which  should  be 
available  to  clients:  1.  It  should  be  a  diag- 
nostic facility  wherein  the  total  person  is 
tested  and  evaluated.  2.  A  training  facility 
offering  instruction  in  special  skills  useful  to 
the  blind.  3.  An  environment  facilitating  ad- 
justment to  life  with  a  visual  handicap.  Mr. 
Dauterman  stressed  that  an  adjustment  cen- 
ter is  not  a  vocational  school  and  that  adjust- 
ment training  or  pre-vocational  training  can 
therefore  be  their  only  contribution  to  train- 
ing for  employment.  In  short,  Mr.  Dauter- 
man concluded,  the  contribution  of  the  ad- 
justment center  to  the  employment  objective 
is  in  developing  basic  skills  in  the  client, 
making  him  aware  of  his  possibilities,  reacti- 
vating him  physically,  and  bringing  him  up 
to  the  best  possible  condition  for  employ- 
ment, and  to  furnish  to  the  employment 
counselor  the  facts  which  will  enable  him  to 
place  the  client  in  satisfactory  employment. 
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Vernon  Hull,  industrial  employment  coun- 
selor of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  presented  a  good  realistic  picture  of 
the  placement  man's  point  of  view  in  rela- 
tion to  his  responsibilities  to  client  and  em- 
ployer. Mr.  Hull  first  urged  employment 
counselors  to  consider  the  human  element 
in  dealing  with  both  clients  and  employers, 
pointing  out  that  without  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  both  as  people,  the  best  laid  place- 
ment plans  are  apt  to  go  astray.  He  urged 
that  a  realistic  picture  of  the  job  be  pre- 
sented to  the  client,  and  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  client  be  presented  to  the  employer.  "Only 
by  placing  people  who  can  do  jobs,  on  jobs 
they  can  do  well  and  want  to  do,  can  we 
build  a  sound  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the   blind,"    Mr.    Hull   asserted. 

Mr.  Hull  was  followed  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kuck,  General  Supervisor  of  special  per- 
sonnel services  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Inter- 
national Harvester,  who  gave .  an  excellent 
resume  of  the  effects  these  related  services 
have  on  the  continuous  employment  of  the 
blind.  She  explained  how  Harvester's  pro- 
gram, which  has  lead  to  the  employment  of 
1 1  totally  blind  and  500  industrially  blind, 
began   with    their   utilization   of   the   talents 


of  one  of  their  own  employees  who  lost  his 
sight  while  in  their  employ.  She  outlined  the 
requirements  for  establishing  a  program  for 
blind  in  an  industry,  stressing  the  necessity 
of  cooperating  with  a  rehabilitation  agency. 
Miss  Kuck  made  a  friend  of  every  blind  em- 
ployment counselor  in  the  group  at  this  point 
by  declaring  her  company  had  found  it  much 
more  satisfactory  to  have  blind  j^ersons  make 
plant  surveys  than  sighted  ones.  She  con- 
cluded that  the  agencies  must  keep  on  doing 
a  selling  job  within  each  plant,  even  though 
a  successful  placement  is  it  own  good  pub- 
licity. 

Mr.  Yoder  concluded  the  formal  part  of 
the  program  with  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
public  relations  and  placement.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  selling  of  blind 
labor  is  big  business  but  that  unlike  big  busi- 
ness, most  rehabilitation  agencies  fail  to  ad- 
vertise their  products.  Mr.  Yoder  suggested 
that  public  relations,  which  would  constitute 
advertising  in  this  field,  is  public  education 
with  some  sugar  coating.  He  suggested  seven 
methods  of  educating  the  public  and  pointed 
out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

The  program  concluded  with  questions  to 
members  of  the  panel  from  the  floor. 


GROUP  C 


*MRS.  JULIET  BINDT,  Secretary 

Field  Worker,  Field  Rehabilitation  Services 

State   Department   of   Education,    San   Francisco,    California 


The  home  teachers,  social  workers  and 
others  of  Group  C,  had  two  meetings  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Howard  H.  Hanson, 
counselor-home  teacher,  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Pierre,  South  Dakota.  The  Group  has  163 
members,  which  makes  it  only  second  in  size 
to  the  Lay  and  Non-Professional  Group.  136 
persons  attended  the  morning  session,  which 
was  devoted  to  three  formal  papers,  while  86 
individuals  came  to  the  evening  meeting, 
which  consisted  of  informal  discussions  and 
a  business  meeting. 

The  three  formal  papers  all  emphasized 
that  the  home  teacher  has  a  primary  place 
on  the  team  of  persons  who  seek  to  help  the 
blind   enter   or   re-enter   a   happy   and   pro- 


Visually   Handicapped. 


ductive  life  in  the  world  of  the  seeing.  Too 
often  the  home  teacher  has  not  been  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  member  on  this  team. 
"The  Usefulness  of  Gadgets  to  the  Home 
Teacher"  was  discussed  by  Charles  G.  Ritter, 
Consultant  in  Special  Aids  and  Appliances, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
home  teacher  does  more  than  teach,  he  or 
she  helps  the  blind  person  to  live  a  normal 
life;  gadgets  can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  this 
process.  The  home  teacher's  main  problem 
is  motivation.  Educational  and  case  work 
techniques  are  essential  plus  referrals  to 
other  resources.  A  solution  should  be  sought 
first  for  the  problem  that  seems  to  cause 
most  worry  to  the  blind  person;  a  well 
chosen  gadget  may  convince  him  that  he  can 
still  carry  on  as  before;   this  will  challenge 
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him  to  find  solutions  to  other  problems. 
Ophthalmologists  are  showing  an  increasing 
interest  in  what  blind  persons  can  do  and 
home  teachers  should  help  to  educate  these 
men  who  have  to  break  the  news  about  blind- 
ness. Many  oculists  say  gently:  "Better  learn 
Braille".  It  would  be  better  to  suggest,  or  have 
the  home  teacher  demonstrate,  some  gadget 
for  doing  the  old  acts  "without  eye  strain". 
Such  gadgets  are  not  associated  with  blind- 
ness as  is  Braille.  Such  gadgets  could  be 
shown  to  all  blindfolded  patients,  which 
would  help  allay  any  lurking  fears  about 
what  might  be  ahead  if  the  operation  is  not 
a  success.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
is  a  great  lag  between  the  time  a  person  has 
been  told  he  is  blind  and  the  visit  of  some- 
one with  constructive  suggestions.  Business 
and  social  activities  are  often  unnecessarily 
given  up  because  the  person  did  not  know 
of  some  gadget  that  would  enable  him  to 
continue.  Some  blind  persons  may  need  no 
special  services  other  than  to  be  told  of  the 
existence  of  such  gadgets. 

The  use  of  gadgets  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  and  some  may  be  discarded  after 
the  person  gains  dexterity.  Some  home  teach- 
ers are  anti-gadget  minded  because  they  as- 
sociate gadgets  with  blindness.  Actually  most 
of  them  are  gadgets  used  by  sighted  persons 
and  sold  on  the  commercial  market.  The 
home  teacher  should  know  the  principles  of 
operating  all  gadgets.  Motivation  is  the  essen- 
tial factor;  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  Braille 
labels  for  cans  on  the  joantry  shelf  until  the 
blind  person  is  convinced  she  can  cook.  The 
home  teacher  must  serve  as  an  example  in 
cooking,  sewing,  traveling,  sawing,  etc. 

During  the  question  period,  Mr.  Ritter 
stated  that  a  guidance  device  was  being  per- 
fected which  would  detect  a  six  inch  down 
step,  and  objects  within  an  arc  of  eight  feet. 
He  also  mentioned  Relievo  Paint  for  making 
raised  marks. 

"The  Place  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  a 
Rehabilitation  Program"  was  presented  by 
Leonard  Hoskins,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Supervisor,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Division  of 
Public  Assistance,  Wisconsin  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  He  believes  that  no 
agency  offering  adjustment  to  the  blind  can 
get  along  without  home  teachers  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  officers;   the  size  of  the 


agency  determines  the  distribution  of  duties. 
The  home  teaching  service  should  offer  the       J 
following  four  things:  ' 

1.  Case  Investigation.  This  will  help  the 
agency  plan  its  program  and  enable  the  home 
teacher  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  client.  This  will  free  the  Rehabilitation 
Officer  to  follow  rehabilitation  objectives 
more  closely.  Also,  this  avoids  duplication  and 
over-lapping  of  effort. 

2.  Keeping  Registry.  This  enables  a  survey  i 
of  agency  needs  and  a  re-evaluation  of  serv-  1 
ices  rendered  by  various  members  of  the  staff. 

3.  Adjustment.  Every  person  must  be  moti- 
vated by  a  person  in  whom  he  has  confidence 
before  adjustment  can  start. 

4.  Home  Instruction.  This  includes  instruc- 
tion for  the  home  industry  program. 

The  discussion  period  brought  out  that  in 
Texas  there  is  federal  money  available  for 
personal   adjustment   in   rehabilitation   cases. 

"The  Fun(;i;ion  of  A  Home  Teacher  in  a 
Modern  Setting"  was  portrayed  by  Raymond 
Dickinson,  Superintendent,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  home  teacher  holds  the  key 
that  will  admit  the  blind  person  to  the  see- 
ing world.  He  must  use  educational  and 
social  work  techniques  and  have  a  touch  of 
religion  as  well.  He  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  congenitally  blind  and  those  losing 
sight  as  adults.  Everyone  should  help  the 
blind  person  to  become  as  much  like  a  seeing 
person  as  possible  since  we  are  all  living  in  a 
seeing  world.  The  home  teacher  essentially 
is  a  teacher  who  does  case  work,  not  a  case 
worker  who  teaches.  In  modern  times,  the 
blind  are  no  longer  mere  objects  of  charity 
but  are  individuals  with  normal  desires; 
hence  the  role  of  the  home  teacher  has 
changed.  The  home  teacher  provides  tech- 
niques and  shows  devices  that  aid  in  normal 
living,  and  makes  referrals  to  other  services 
when  needed.  The  home  teacher  must  de- 
velop proper  psychological  and  sociological 
attitudes,  and  must  help  his  client  mobilize 
all  his  resources.  Then  he  teaches  the  blind 
person  specific  techniques  for  overcoming  his 
problems.  The  home  teacher  must  deal  with 
every  phase  of  daily  living  and  when  he  does 
not  know  the  answers,  he  must  find  someone 
^vho  does.  The  most  bothersome  problems 
should    be    solved    first.    The    home    teacher 
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must  work  from  the  blind  person's  point  of 
view,  not  merely  his  own. 

Although  teaching  techniques  and  case 
work  training  are  important,  the  home 
teacher  must  have  the  proper  personality, 
must  be  resourceful,  and  mtist  know  all  com- 
munity resources,  not  only  those  specializing 
in  work  for  the  blind.  The  home  teacher 
should  not  try  to  be  a  psychiatrist.  He  can 
act  as  consultant  with  other  community  agen- 
cies. The  home  teacher  seeks  to  relate  the 
blind  person  to  the  seeing  world;  other 
agencies  will  serve  him  as  an  individual  who 
happens  to  be  blind.  A  blind  home  teacher 
should  have  the  same  qualifications,  deliver 
the  same  performance  and  receive  the  same 
salary  as  a  sighted  home  teacher. 

Murray  B.  Allen,  pioneer  in  the  home 
teaching  field,  and  Chairman  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
Committee  on  Certification  of  Home  Teach- 
ers, spoke  from  the  floor  about  his  concern 
on  two  points.  First,  that  home  teachers  still 
are  on  the  defensive  about  the  need  for  them 
on  the  adjustment  team,  and,  secondly,  his 
disapproval  of  the  tendency  to  consider  home 
teaching  as  a  "feeder  service"  for  other  agen- 
cies. It  should  be  a  service  in  its  own  right 
as  many  persons  never  go  on  to  other  groups. 
More  should  be  done  for  persons  past  age  65. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Miss  Georgie  Lee 
Abel,  Consultant  on  Education,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  explained  her 
agency's  experiment  in  recording  typing  les- 
sons to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  home 
teaching  and  the  over-all  favorable  response 
of  those  home  teachers  who  had  used  the 
records.  Group  C.  had  asked  the  American 
Foundation  to  undertake  this  project  in  1950 
and  it  was  apparent  at  the  present  meeting 
that  the  group  was  still  eager  for  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  hoped  the  American  Printing 
House  can  do  the  recording  this  August. 
Home  Teachers  were  asked  to  submit  sug- 
gestions for  the  Braille  manual  that  will  ac- 
company the  records — there  will  be  a  manual 
for  the  student  and  a  different  one  for  the 
teacher.  Suggestions  might  also  be  made  for 
additional  recorded  drills  to  accompany  the 
six  records  of  "Touch  Typing  in  Ten  Les- 
sons" by  Ruth  Ben'Ary. 

Dorrance  C.  Nygaard  spoke  of  the  typing 
and    other    free    correspondence    courses    in 


Braille  offered  by  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  He  said  that  if 
there  were  enough  demand,  they  could  give 
a  course  in  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of 
the  eye. 

Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  Consultant  for  the 
Deaf-Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  pointed  out  that  many  deaf-blind 
persons  have  amazingly  broad  horizons  be- 
cause of  their  great  reading  and  letter  pals. 
However,  when  she  has  met  some  of  these 
individuals  in  person,  they  have  been  too  shy. 
The  home  teacher  must  impress  upon  the 
deaf-blind  person  that  he  must  take  the 
initiative  in  making  friends.  If  the  deaf-blind 
person  has  developed  grudges  or  carries  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder,  these  must  be  done 
away  with  before  adjustment  can  begin.  Di- 
rect communication  with  the  deaf-blind  per- 
son is  very  important  and  should  be  done 
whenever  possible,  if  only  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  home  teacher  may  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  case  work  with  the  family  of  a 
deaf-blind  person.  Some  families  refuse  to 
learn  any  method  of  communication  with 
their  deaf-blind  relative  because  if  they  did, 
they  might  have  to  be  bothered  talking  to 
him. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  stated 
that  his  agency  is  starting  a  new  department 
to  give  special  service  to  the  home  teachers, 
which  announcement  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  view  of  the  new  activities  now 
being  carried  on  by  home  teachers,  there  was 
some  discussion  about  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing the  title  of  this  group  of  workers,  but 
no  definite  decision  was  reached. 

A  report  from  Miss  Marie  Busch,  Group 
C.'s  chairman  for  Handicraft,  stated  that  she 
had  asked  all  the  Home  Teaching  Confer- 
ences' Handicraft  Chairmen  to  serve  on  her 
committee  to  promote  continuity  and  avoid 
over-lapping,  and  that  the  National  Braille 
Press  plans  to  continue  publishing  the  Handi- 
craft Supplement  to  "The  Home  Teacher 
Magazine"  quarterly,  with  material  stibmitted 
by  the  four  Home  Teachers  Conferences. 
Miss  Busch  hopes  her  committee  can  com- 
pile a  bibliography  on  craft  material  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  promised  to  try 
to  make  it  available  in  Braille  throtigh  the 
lending  libraries. 
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A  resolution  asked  the  National  Braille 
Press  to  also  publish  "The  Home  Teacher 
Magazine"  in  mimeographed  form  as  well  as 
in  Braille,  for  the  benefit  of  sighted  super- 
visors and  workers. 

A    motion    was    also    passed    to    write    Dr. 


Berthold  Lowenfeld,  expressing  the  group's 
appreciation  for  his  fine  assistance  to  home 
teachers  and  regret  that  health  necessitated 
his  resigning  as  Secretary  of  the  A.A.W.B.'s 
Committee  on  the  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers. 


GROUP  D 

JAKE  JACOBSON,   Chairman 
President,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  Blind,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Group  D  held  its  meeting  on  June  30, 
1952  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Brown  at  two  P.  M.,  Jake  Jacobson,  chair- 
man, presiding. 

Miss  Helen  Scherer  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Grover  of  Albany,  New  York, 
Board  member  from  Group  4  were  both 
present. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  paper 
entitled,  "Advantages  of  Lay  Membership  in 
the  A.A.W.B."  which  was  presented  by  Hulen 
C.  Walker,  legislative  analyst  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City,     and     membership     chairman     of     the 


A.A.W.B. 

Mr.  Walker's  paper  was  very  interesting 
and  pointed  out  many  advantages  of  member- 
ship in  the  A.A.W.B.  and  it  particularly 
stressed  the  non-professional  group. 

An  interesting  discussion  then  followed 
wherein  certain  members  of  the  group  who 
were  in  the  work  of  the  blind  but  who  were 
not  covered  by  any  group  raised  the  question 
of  their  membership  and  after  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  all  questioners  felt  that  they 
were  in  the  right  group. 

Discussions  on  several  other  subjects  were 
then  held. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  four  P.  M. 


GROUP  E 

MRS.  KATHRYN  C.  BARKHAUSEN,  Secretary 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Denver,  Colorado 


In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Aycock,  Chair- 
man of  Group  E,  stated  that  when  he  took 
the  responsiblity  of  arranging  the  program 
for  Group  E.  of  the  of  the  AAWB,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  a 
number  of  state  directors,  which  area  of 
services  for  the  blind  was  lagging  behind 
and  needed  additional  impetus  and  stimu- 
lation. The  general  concensus  was  that  home 
industries,  while  the  oldest  of  all  employ- 
ment plans  for  blind  persons  was  probably 
the  least  developed,  and  perhaps  needed  the 
most  attention.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
there  was  much  talk  and  little  real  activity. 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director,  Sur- 
\'ey  and  Home  Work  Department,  of  the 
National  Industries  for  tlie  Blind,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  the  first  speaker,  talked  on  "The  Basic 
Principles    Regarding    the    Establishment    of 


Home  Work."  She  gave  as  a  definition  of  a 
home  work  program  as  "A  service  to  be  ren- 
dered by  an  accredited  agency — designated 
and  developed  with  the  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  health  and  labor  laws — to  offer  regu- 
lar work  training  and  remunerative  work 
opportunities  to  those  eligible  disabled  per- 
sons who  cannot  for  physical,  psychological 
or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes  to 
travel  to  and  from  a  place  of  business".  She 
emphasized  the  absence  of  any  established 
standards,  but  as  a  guide  or  criteria  for  the 
dc\'elopment  and  operation  of  a  home  in- 
dustries program,  she  gave  the  following  out- 
line wliich   might  serve  as  a  guide: 

Community  need  and  interest 

Financing  the  program 

Homework  operation  and  procedure 
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Handling  the  work  to  and  from  the  client 

Merchandising 

Management  and  personnel 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer, 
Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  talk- 
ing on  the  subject  assigned,  "Home  Bound 
Employment  Programs  Today",  used  as  an 
example,  the  New  Jersey  program  in  which 
there  are  about  500  blind  persons  participat- 
ing in  the  home  industry  program  where 
approximately  180  different  articles  are  pro- 
duced. He  stated  there  are  eleven  persons 
employed  in  this  department,  two  of  whom 
supervise  these  activities.  The  sales  outlets 
are  largely  through  regular  community  sales, 
weeks  and  days  for  the  blind,  gift  shops  and 
wholesale  channels.  This  past  year  the  gross 
sales  from  home  industries  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $65,000.00.  This  concept  seemed 
to  be  limited  to  the  individual  blind  persons 
who,  because  of  personal  limitations,  were 
inadequate  for  full  time  activities,  irrespective 
of  their  ability  to  leave  their  domicile. 

Miss  Virginia  Cole,  Director,  Field  Service 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
whose  paper  on  "Methods  and  Techniques 
for  Program  Evaluation",  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Lee  Johnston,  Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Missouri  Department  of  Welfare,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri.  In  her  paper.  Miss  Cole  enun- 
ciated the  principles  of  program  evaluation 
in  which  she  emphasized  the  need  for  utiliza- 
tion of  multiplicity  of  organized  disciplines 
which  are  necessary  for  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  complex  problems  in  the  development 
of  complete  or  partial  economic  independence 
of  this  severely  handicapped  group.  She  pro- 
posed numerous  pertinent  and  illuminating 
questions  which  each  administrator  should 
apply  in  the  evaluation  of  his  own  activities, 
accomplishments  and  program  objectives. 
She  warned  against  agencies  being  a  closed 
corporation  of  smug  sufficiency  and  said  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  have  on  any  one  staff, 
sufficient  brains  to  solve  all  the  problems  and 
that  usually  competent  technical  advice  is 
available,   sometimes   for   a  price,   but  more 


often  for  the  asking. 

The  third  speaker,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voor- 
hees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C,  had  as 
his  topic,  "Planning  for  Home  Industries  Re- 
search". Mr.  Voorhees  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  further  research  to  clarify  the  problem 
of  who  should  be  served,  what  service  should 
be  provided  and  the  most  practical  methods 
to  be  followed.  He,  too,  pointed  out  the  ab- 
sence of  any  uniform  standards  in  each  of 
these  areas  and  activities  in  this  field  were 
long  overdue  and  that  only  through  coop- 
erative efforts  could  the  problems  be  effec- 
tively solved.  Mr.  Voorhees  also  stated  that 
many  agencies  should  be  more  retrospective 
of  their  own  operations  to  help  plan  future 
developments.  It  was  encouraging  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Voorhees  that  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  is  planning  to  contact 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  in  the 
very  near  future,  in  the  hope  that  a  confer- 
ence on  Home  Industries  can  be  arranged. 

After  the  formal  papers  were  presented, 
there  was  lively  discussion  between  the  panel 
members  and  many  in  the  audience.  This  dis- 
cussion further  emphasized  the  compounded 
confusion  that  exists  in  the  whole  area  of 
services  to  the  home  bound  and  pointed  up 
the  inability  of  the  group  to  agree  on  an  ac- 
ceptable definition  to  cover  the  home-bound 
group.  The  concepts  varied  from  those  who 
for  any  significant  reason  were  limited  to 
activity  within  or  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  their  domicile,  to  the  individual 
who,  after  comprehensive  services,  was  in- 
capable of  any  sustained  occupational  activity. 
The  discussion  concluded  with  the  general 
agreement,  however,  that  the  occupational 
activities  for  those  confined  to  their  own 
home  environment,  has  been  neglected  and 
is  badly  in  need  of  the  sincere  attention  of 
the  program  administrators  to  eliminate  the 
very  pronounced  lag  between  this  area  and 
the  other  areas  of  services  for  the  blind.  On 
this,  there  seemed  to  be  a  unanimity  of 
opinion. 
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GROUP  F 

*J.  MILTON  JOHNSON,  Chairman 
Director  of  Social  Welfare,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 


General  Subject:  "THE  IDEAL  AGENCY 
FOR  THE  BLIND. " 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  persons 
who  gave  every  evidence  of  an  interest  in  the 
subject  being  considered. 

First  Paper 

Subject:  "The  Ideal  Agency  for  the  Blind: 
Nature  of  Its  Service;  Type  of  Personnel  Re- 
quired; Qualifications  and  Professional  Skills 
Necessary"  presented  by  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Director  Survey  and  Homework 
Department,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

The  remarks  made  by  Miss  Townsend  were 
used  as  a  back-drop  to  set  up  an  essential 
viewpoint.  At  the  beginning  of  her  paper 
she  stated,  "Perhaps  we  are  closer  to  playing 
God  than  we  realize.  This  is  a  grave  and 
serious  charge  which  rests  upon  those  of  us 
who,  in  a  professional  capacity,  tamper  with 
human  lives."  She  pointed  out  that  while 
some  might  question  our  subject,  that  in  an 
ideal  agency  for  the  blind  there  is  value  in 
setting  our  sights  at  a  level  which  may  seem 
unattainable.  As  a  starting  point  we  should 
ask  ourselves  first,  "Are  we  doing  the  best  we 
can  with  what  we  have?"  and  "What  is  al- 
ready available  upon  which  to  build  an 
ideal?"  We  need  to  look  over  our  basic  phi- 
losophies. Today  the  best  in  determination 
and  application  of  the  social  consciousness 
of  human  needs  stands  side  by  side  with 
archaic,   custodial   exploitation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  if  an  agency 
were  allowed  to  start  over  again  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  principles  might  offer  the 
basis  for  an  ideal  agency  program:  (i)  That 
the  primary  function  must  originate  in,  and 
focus  upon,  the  needed  services  which  should 
be  offered  to  the  blind  of  the  community. 
(2)  There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  blind 
person  as  an  individual  and  the  comprehen- 
sion that  blindness  may  not  be  the  individ- 
ual's most  serious  problem.  The  services  of 
a  complete  rehabilitory  program  should  be 
extended  but  not  imposed  or  forced  upon  the 
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sightless.  (3)  The  program  should  be  pro- 
moted and  sponsored  by  a  board  of  public 
minded,  responsible  citizens.  The  financial 
support  should  be  sound  and  be  adequate  to 
permit  freedom  from  precedent,  tradition, 
personalities  and  prejudice  in  community 
education  and  interpretation  of  the  program. 
(4)  There  should  be  an  executive  and  ad- 
ministrator in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. 
He  should  be  able,  socially  minded,  with  the 
capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  mental  growth. 
Like  the  board,  he  should  be  free  from 
precedents,  tradition,  personalities  or  preju- 
dices. He  must  believe  in  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind  his  agency  serves.  The  staff  to  im- 
plement the  program  should  be  adequately 
trained  in  the  necessary  professional  and  tech- 
nical skills  or  have  the  equivalent  in  experi- 
ence. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  personnel  for  the  staff. 
An  acceptable  staff  will  be  found  if  the  proper 
sources  are  tapped  and  acceptable  ranges  in 
salary  met.  Today  we  must,  and  rightfully  so, 
pay  adequately  for  a  qualified  staff. 

Common  sense  is  important  in  our  con- 
siderations. It  is  far  better  to  do  a  limited 
piece  of  work  simply  and  well  than  to  gloss 
over  faulty  programming  offering  psuedo 
techniques  with  personnel  which  is  makeshift. 
An  agency  need  not  have  all  services  under 
its  own  roof  to  be  effective.  To  direct  or  aid 
a  client  to  proper  supporting  services  in  the 
community  is  creditable.  There  is  no  formula 
or  recipe — no  quick  and  easy  way — toward 
the  ideal  agency.  It  is  not  an  ideal  agency 
for  which  we  must  look,  but  rather  a  phi- 
losophy within  an  agency  which  is  basic. 

Several  comments  ^vere  raised  by  the  group 
which  are  summarized  as  follows.  Should  we 
say  an  adequate  agency  rather  than  an  ideal 
agency?  Opinions  seemed  to  be  divided  on 
this,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  measuring 
rod  exists  at  the  present  time  which  would 
point  up  an  ideal  agency.  Someone  asked, 
"Why  can't  small  committees  meet  in  geo- 
graphic areas  and  establish  standards?"  We 
should  have  some  means  of  establishing  the 
worth  of  our  services. 
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The  general  consensus  was  that  a  need  ex- 
ists to  set  up  something  to  form  a  criterion. 
It  was  wondered  if  various  agencies  could 
pool  information.  Criteria  has  already  been 
set  up  by  the  federal  government  in  rehabili- 
tation services  which  might  be  helpful  to  our 
considerations.  The  National  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Work  Shops  has  a  handbook  com- 
ing out  soon  on  home  bound  occupations. 
Could  agencies  develop  a  similar  media?  The 
consensus  of  the  group  was  that  we  should 
plan  many  years  ahead  and  strive  toward  an 
ideal.  Those  present  in  Group  "F"  wish  to 
have  a  committee  appointed  immediately  to 
work  on  this  problem,  but  the  chairman 
asked  that  a  foimal  motion  be  held  up  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  other  two  papers 
on  the  program. 

Second  Paper 

Subject:  "Methods  of  Developing  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  Skills  for  Administrators 
and  Professional  Personnel,"  presented  by 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 

The  selection  and  equipment  of  personnel 
is  a  highly  important  responsibility  in  any 
organization.  In  the  small  organization  at 
least  one  individual  should  be  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature,  capable  of  properly  assess- 
ing capabilities  and  potentialities.  In  a  larger 
agency,  a  committee  of  representatives  of 
special  departments  should  function  in  this 
respect. 

The  next  step  is  equipping  prospects  to 
function  effectively.  Colonel  Baker  notes  a 
substantial  evolution  in  the  practice.  Using 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  as  an  ex- 
ample, he  said  that  when  the  work  was 
started  no  courses  were  available  for  training 
personnel  to  meet  staff  requirements.  It  was 
necessary  to  select  and  train  individuals  on 
the  job.  In  recent  years  they  have  developed 
more  formal  preparatory  training  courses 
which  are  coupled  with  on-the-job  training. 
Many  of  the  early  problems  of  the  agency 
have  been  cured  by  a  system  of  the  pro- 
motion of  staff  members  because  of  profes- 
sional abilities. 

In  Canada,  since  the  early  days  of  the 
agency,  they  had  operated  refresher  courses 
for  sightless  home  teachers.  Following  the 
1941  discussions  of  certification  of  home 
teachers  by  the  A.A.W.B.,  they  have  entered 
wholeheartedly  into  this  program.  They  are 


convinced  that  the  quality  of  home  teaching 
services  has  been  raised,  better  training  has 
been  provided,  and  some  of  the  best  ma- 
terial in  the  country  has  been  attracted  to 
this  service. 

The  field  service  staff,  placement  officers 
and  stand  operators  are  trained  on  the  job. 
The  sightless  who  appear  good  prospects  for 
general  industry  have  been  trained  in  their 
work  shops  whenever  po"ssible. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  completed 
under  which  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
will  operate  a  national  training  center  with 
their  federal  government  and  respective  pro- 
vincial governments  sharing  the  costs.  They 
are  undertaking  to  give  basic  training  for  all 
prospective  sightless  staff  members  and  for 
some  professional  workers,  such  as  dictaphone 
operators  and  typists  who  may  be  placed  with 
social  service,  business  and  industry  or  Insti- 
tute offices.  The  training  course  will  include 
elimination  of  blindisms  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  normal  habits,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. They  will  aid  training  and  improved 
independence  of  movement,  self-reliance,  an 
interest  and  concern  over  personal  appear- 
ance, also  there  would  be  formal  training  in 
basic  job  requirements.  Following  the  funda- 
mental training,  on  the  job  supervised  train- 
ing will  be  required. 

Sightless  workers  in  various  service  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  who  appear  to  be 
suitable  material  for  training  and  promotion 
have  been  selected.  Their  practical  experi- 
ence and  development  of  confidence  and 
self-reliance  through  personnel  adjustment 
are  an  important  feature  in  their  success  as 
home  teachers,  placement  officers,  field  secre- 
taries and  both  junior  and  senior  executives. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  formal  training  and  on  the  job  train- 
ing proves  most  effective. 

Comments  from  the  group.  Is  it  better  to 
place  an  inadequate  blind  person  on  the 
job  or  to  make  no  placement  at  all?  The 
answer  was  given  that  more  harm  is  done 
by  placing  an  inadequate  blind  person  on  a 
job  than  in  making  no  placement  at  all. 
Someone  asked  if  there  was  a  place  for  the 
sighted  worker  in  the  program  of  work  with 
the  blind?  Our  sightless  speaker  answered, 
"Yes,  there  is  a  need  for  the  sighted  if  they 
have  the  right  qualifications.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  for  the  blind  and  sighted  to 
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work  together  cooperatively."  Another  dele- 
gate said  it  was  not  a  question  of  "sight  or 
no  sight"  but  of  "vision." 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  how  one  could 
train  workers  in  a  brand  new  field.  It  was 
suggested  that  agency  executives  should  use 
other  agencies  to  train  their  personnel  if  the 
other  agencies  have  a  better  fashion  of  pro- 
gramming in  some  j^articidar  field.  There 
was  no  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  matter 
of  promotion  within  an  agency,  all  feeling 
that  it  is  desirable. 

Third  Paper 

Subject:  "Developing  Skills  in  Business 
Management  and  Industrial  Supervision,"  Mr. 
George  A.  Brown,  Manager  California  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles  Center,  op- 
erating under  California  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Brown  introduced  his  paper  with  an 
illustration  which,  while  not  deprecating  col- 
legiate training  points  out  the  fact  that 
practical  experience  is  also  essential. 

While  private  industry  makes  an  average 
investment  of  $n,200  in  machinery  and 
equipment  for  each  employee,  the  average 
work  shop  for  the  blind  has  less  than  $375.00 
in  machinery  and  equipment  investment  for 
each  employee. 

He  advocates  diversification  in  the  work 
shop  although  this  complicates  the  problem 
of  the  manager.  The  matter  of  financing  is 
very  important,  but  varies  in  state  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  "Regardless  of  source  of 
funds  or  methods  of  financing,  programming 
and  planning  are  essential  and  must  be  done 
with  complete  knowledge  of  needs  and  facili- 
ties for  supplying  them."  His  shop  has 
reached  $176,000  month  gross  sales  with  65 
products  in  9  different  kinds  of  factory  pro- 
duction. 

In  an  industrial  organization  the  adminis- 
trative control  flows  from  the  manager 
through  three  principal  administrative  chan- 
nels to  all  functions  and  all  employees.  These 
are  the  chief  accounting  officer,  plant  super- 
intendent and  sales  manager.  He  outlined 
the  functions  of  each  in  detail. 

How  can  a  manager  supervise  and  control 
such  a  multitude  of  activities?  There  is  need 
for  current  sales  analysis,  weekly  reports  on 
unfilled   orders,   monthly   production   reports 


and  statements  of  profit  and  loss  covering 
each  department  of  the  business  separately.  A 
number  of  other  types  of  reports  were  men- 
tioned. 

Working  capital  turnover  will  vary  as  to 
industry,  but  probably  not  less  than  six  and 
a  half  times.  The  inventory  turnover  also 
varies.  Most  industries  examined  varied  from 
four  and  three  quarters  to  five  and  a  half 
times.  In  his  own  shop  last  year's  turnover 
was  eight  and  eighty-seven  hundredths  times. 
Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  overstocks  mean 
additional  money  and  expensive  storage. 

The  speaker  uses  a  ratio  for  analyzing  debt- 
ors operating  statements  when  cost  of  goods 
sold  is  not  shown,  and  a  check  on  collection 
of  receivables,  by  dividing  net  sales  by  receiva- 
bles outstanding.  In  his  business  the  accounts 
are  outstanding  on  an  average  of  forty-one 
days.  In  seventeen  classifications  Hemming- 
ways  shows  accounts  outstanding  a  minimum 
of  forty-one  days  to  a  maximum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days. 

Value  of  graphic  analysis  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  statistics,  particularly  as  to  trends  is 
very  important. 

He  prefers  blind  instructors  and  super- 
visors, but  persons  with  not  over  86  percent 
loss  of  sight. 

We  quote  another  statement,  "Understudy 
every  position.  Be  prepared  ^vith  a  first  as- 
sistant trained  and  eager  to  step  up  into 
larger  responsibilities  when  the  opportunity 
comes;  his  opportunity  will  be  an  emergency 
for  you  adequately  met  .  .  ."  "Successful 
businesses  are  built  from  competent  and  en- 
thusiastic staffs  who  work  with  and  for  an 
administrative  head,  who  supplies  guidance, 
suggestions,  encouragement  and  inspiration — 
not  kicks,  cuffs  and  perpetual  criticism." 

Mr.  Brown  closed  his  paper  with  the  word- 
ing of  two  framed  slogans  which  have  proved 
valuable  to  him.  "If  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  don't  do  it  here."  The  other,  "He  who 
tersely  says  his  say  and  then  gets  quickly  on 
his  way,  we  hope  to  see  another  day." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paper  Group 
"F"  members  commenced  a  discussion  of  some 
teclinic  for  developing  a  measuring  rod  or 
standard  for  an  ideal  agency.  The  group  was 
of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  there 
was  no  adequate  gauge  to  use  as  a  standard. 
The  feeling  was  expressed  that  if  a  committee 
were   appointed   and   through  questionnaires 
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or  other  media  determined,  the  thinking  of 
leaders  in  work  with  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  our  next  year's  program  and 
also  could  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  appropriate  action. 
A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 


Group  "F"  to  study  criteria  and  standards 
for  the  ideal  agency.  This  committe  is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with  other  groups  of  the 
Convention  as  desired.  The  committee  is  to 
report  back  to  Group  "F"  at  the  next  Con- 
vention. The  ultimate  aim  is  to  bring  the 
results  before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  next  year. 


GROUP  H 

NELSON  COON,  Secretary 

Librarian,  Perkins  Institution  &  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 


The  meeting  of  Section  H  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
was  held  on  June  30,  1952,  at  2:00  P.M.  with 
more  than  sixty  delegates  present.  The  chair- 
man was  Howard  M.  Liechty,  in  the  chair, 
and  Nelson  Coon,  secretary. 

In  addition  to  hearing  with  interest  papers 
on  such  diverse  subjects  as  the  report  of 
progress  of  the  Uniform  Braille  Committee 
and  a  statistical  jaicture  of  the  blind  borrow- 
ers of  the  Indiana  Library,  the  meeting  also 
developed  lively  debates  on  the  topics  of 
Recording  for  the  Blind  and  the  imminence 
of  the  complete  disappearance  of  Braille 
Grade  U/^.  Technical  subjects  touched  on  in- 
cluded standardization  of  the  braille  dot  and 
braille  cell  and  cooperation  among  religious 
publishers,  and  the  possibility  of  working 
manuals  for  publishers. 

Considerable  interest  was  shown  at  the 
announcement  of  the  recent  passage  of  the 
O'Toole  bill  striking  out  the  word  'ADULT' 


from  the  Library  of  Congress  authorization 
measure,  which  eventually  should  be  an  aid 
to  more  general  services  to  blind  youth,  as 
well  as  to  older  persons. 

The  group  was  glad  to  welcome  a  delega- 
tion from  the  A.A.I.B.  which  presented  a 
plea  for  a  wider  use  of  professional  associa- 
tions and  publications,  in  book  selection. 

Perhaps  noteworthy  in  the  meeting  was  the 
general  agreement  that  Grade  2  Braille  is 
finding  full  acceptance;  and,  as  evidenced  by 
a  resolution  presented  to  the  full  body  of 
the  A.A.W.B.,  of  a  strong  feeling  that  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  the  cheap  and  simply 
produced  instantaneous  recording  which  have 
been  of  such  help  to  students. 

The  meeting  lasted  for  three  full  hours  of 
friendly  but  frank  discussion  in  what  was 
perhaps  the  largest  Group  H  meeting  in 
several  years. 


GROUP  I 

*  GORDON  L.  JOYNER,  Secretary 
Placement  Agent,   Virginia   Commission   for   the   Blind,    Richmond,   Virginia 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
Chaired  by  Mr.  William  Hathaway  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  the  meet- 
ing of  Group  I — Business  Enterprise  Spe- 
cialists for  the  Blind — was  held  on  Tuesday 
morning  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room. 

Mr.  Willard  A.  Oftner,  District  Manager, 
White  Castle  System,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, led  off  the  program  with  a  presenta- 
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tion  of  Factors  to  be  Considered  in  Operat- 
ing a  Chain  of  Food  Services  Similar  to  Some 
of  Our  Better  Snack  Bars.  According  to  Mr. 
Offner  service  to  the  buying  public,  effective 
training  and  careful  supervision  of  employees 
and  rigid  insistence  upon  cleanliness  of  the 
premises  at  all  times  are  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  business  of  this  kind. 
To  those  worried  about  competition  Mr. 
Offner  stated  that  in  his  experience  there 
was   always  room   at   the   top  since  some  of 
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those  at  the  top  soonei"  or  later  go  to  sleep 
and  fall  off. 

Mr.  Douglas  R.  Strong,  Manager,  Indus- 
trial Cafeterias  and  Stands,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  followed  Mr. 
Offner  with  a  discussion  of  Successful  Meth- 
ods used  by  Blind  Persons  in  Handling  the 
So-called  "Difficult  Items"  at  Snack  Bars.  Mr. 
Strong  placed  emphasis  on  streamlining  the 
equipment  in  such  a  way  that  as  much  of  the 
merchandise  as  possible  could  be  handled  on 
a  self-service  basis.  Mr.  Strong  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  grouping,  in  one  place, 
those  items  which  are  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  totally  blind  worker  in  the  stand. 

Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Chief,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  followed  Mr. 
Strong  setting  forth  the  Effect  of  the  Use  of 
Vending  Machines  on  the  Vending  Stand 
Program.  According  to  Mr.  Tynan  the  in- 
creasing use  of  vending  machines  in  factories 
and  office  buildings  represents  a  real  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  vending  stand  pro- 
gram. He  reported  that  efforts  were  now  be- 
ing made  to  have  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  amended  to  the  effect  that  vending  ma- 
chines will  be  included  within  the  definition 
of  vending  stands.  Mr.  Tynan  urged  busi- 
ness enterjarise  counselors  throughout  the 
country  to  seek  the  assistance  of  their  sena- 


tors and  congressmen  in  support  of  this  vital 
and  important  amendment. 

So  many  questions  were  raised  from  the 
floor  with  respect  to  day-to-day  problems 
encountered  by  workers  in  the  field  that  a 
second  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  W.  J.  Strickland,  Area  Specialist, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
lead  the  discussion.  Highlights  of  this  meet- 
ing included  a  description  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Billy  Delbridge  of  the  Vending  Machine  Pro- 
gram for  the  Blind  which  he  manages  in 
Virginia.  Mr.  Douglas  R.  Strong  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  maintaining  a  central  warehouse,  and  he 
also  explained  briefly  their  operation  of  a 
bakery  in  connection  with  their  business 
enterprise  program. 

It  was  evident  from  the  attendance  at  our 
Group  Meeting  on  Tuesday  morning  that 
there  was  considerable  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  phase  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Although  this  new  section  has  a  small  mem- 
bership there  were  nearly  one  hundred  mem- 
bers present  at  our  first  meeting.  This  inter- 
est was  further  evinced  by  the  attendance 
at  the  second  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening 
when  forty  of  the  members  resisted  the  lure 
of  the  race  track  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  their  mutual  prob- 
lems for  about  two  hours. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

*  HERBERT  C.  TRENEER,  Chairman 

Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


The  Standing  Committee  on  Music  held 
its  annual  general  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July 
ist,  from  two  to  five  P.  M.  in  Parlor  B  of  our 
convention  headquarters.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 40  persons  present. 

The  main  items  on  the  prepared  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  two  papers,  and  two 
informal  discussions  listed  under  the  follow- 
ing topics. 

(1)  "Services  to  blind  musicians  through 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,"  prepared  and  read  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Simpson,   National   Music   Consultant,   Cana- 
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dian   National   Institute   for   the   Blind,   To-      ■ 
ronto,  Ontario.  I 

(2)  "Education  of  professional  musicians 
and  piano  tuners  in  schools  for  the  blind," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Connie  Anderson  a  profes- 
sional blind  musician  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  read  by  Mr.  Everet  Steece. 

(3)  A  discussion  based  on  the  question — "Is 
a  music  section  within  the  framework  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  feasible,  and  desirable?"  This  dis- 
cussion was  led  by  Harry  J.  Ditzler  director 
of  Music,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico." 

(4)  A   discussion   based   on   the   question —     J 
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"To  what  extent  may  we  coordinate  the  scat- 
tered activities  of  bHnd  musicians  and  piano 
tuners  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  and  what  initial  steps  should  be 
taken  to  accomplish  this  objective?"  This  dis- 
cussion was  led  by  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenberg, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  the  great  length  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's paper  the  second  section  dealing  with 
piano  tuning  will  be  read  at  the  1953  general 
meeting  of  your  committee. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  first  discussion  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  further  effort 
should  be  made  this  year  to  secure  a  mini- 
mum of  fifty  members  who  would  logically 
fit  into  a  music  section  which  if  realized  will 
require  an  amendment  to  our  constitution 
in  order  that  our  proposed  music  section  may 
be  enabled  to  function  as  an  integral  unit  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  We  hope  to  secure  the  required 
number  through  the  personal  efforts  of  sev- 
eral of  your  committee  and  others  who  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

At  one  stage  of  the  meeting  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  John  Ramsay  a  successful 
blind  piano  tuner  residing  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick  dealing  with  the  questions  pro- 
pounded in  the  two  discussions  in  the  sphere 
of  piano  tuning. 

During  our  discussion  dealing  with  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  blind  musi- 
cians and  piano  tuners,  Mr.  Robert  Barnett 
stated  that  he  had  not  overlooked  the  reso- 
lution dealing  with  this  topic  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  during  our  1950  A.A.W.B.  confer- 
ence, and  regretted  that  lack  of  available 
funds  precluded  the  appointment  of  a  full 
time  member  to  the  stafE  of  the  Foundation 


to  implement  this  resolution.  He  stated  how- 
ever that  a  research  project  in  the  realm  of 
piano  tuning  would  probably  be  undertaken 
in  the  near  future.  He  also  intimated  that 
projects  of  a  short  temporary  character  in 
other  phases  of  our  activities  would  receive 
favorable  consideration  if  the  assistance  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
required. 

Mr.  Jack  Chard  Chairman  of  the  music 
section  of  the  A.A.I. B.  invited  those  attend- 
ing the  meeting  to  sit  in  at  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  meeting  of  his  section  to  be  held 
at  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

Following  the  general  meeting  your  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Music  held  its  annual 
business  meeting  during  which  Mr.  Ditzler 
was  received  into  membership  having  been 
duly  approved  by  our  directors.  The  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Harold  Bleakley,  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  Pitts- 
burgh branch  tendered  because  of  pressure  of 
routine  duties  was  also  received  with  regret. 
During  our  business  session  partial  plans  were 
formulated  for  our  programme  during  the 
1953  A.A.W.B.  conference  which  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  2nd  your 
committee  chairman  and  secretary  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  music  section  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  during  which  your  chairman  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  address  the  meeting 
and  to  urge  some  of  its  personnel  to  become 
identified  with  the  proposed  music  section  of 
the  A.A.W.B. 

As  an  instance  of  the  growing  cooperation 
between  the  A.A.W.B.  and  the  A.A.I.B.  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that  three  of  our  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Music  are  members  of 
both  organizations. 
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THE  WORKSHOP  IN  RELATION  TO  A  TOTAL  PROGRAM  OF  SERVICE 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALLAN  W.  SHERMAN,  Director 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  story  of  the  development  of  workshops 
for  the  blind  is  a  fascinating  one.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  as  Peter  Salmon  has  said, 
there  has  been  more  progress  made  in  the 
last  10  to  20  years  in  workshop  programs 
than  occurred  in  the  previous  50.  You  might 
well  ask  then:  Why  do  we  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  workshops  since  so  much  progress  has 
been  made?  Two  observations  seem  pertinent 
in  addition  to  the  obvious  one  that  we  always 
should  seek  to  progress: 

1.  Workshops  as  yet  have  not  fully  un- 
derstood their  place  and  their  full  possi- 
bilities in  an  over-all  program  of  service 
to  the  blind. 

2.  Within  our  present  pattern  of  work- 
shop development  there  are  certain  factors 
at  work  which  might  mean  regression 
rather  than  progress. 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  what  we  mean 
by  "progress".  We  can't  define  progress  sim- 
ply as  change,  movement  or  flux.  We  must 
progress  in  relation  to  goals.  We  change  to 
achieve  something.  What,  then,  are  the  goals 
c()^vard  which  we  strive?  In  this  type  of  think- 
ing we  must  be  subjective.  The  goal  of  one 
shop  superintendent  and  his  Board  of  Mana- 
gers or  Trustees  might  be  to  run  a  self- 
sufficient  shop,  operating  without  subsidy  of 


any  kind.  Impossible?  Not  at  all  if  certain 
conditions  are  met.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
group  of  our  most  capable  blind  men  and 
women,  in  a  well  engineered  factory,  could 
operate  at  a  profit  just  like  any  commercial 
enterprise.  In  fact  such  a  shop  does  exist 
today! 

The  shop  superintendent  and  his  Board 
maybe  have  as  their  objective  the  operation 
of  a  shop  employing  "the  blind"  without  sub- 
sidy except  for  capital  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. The  goal  becomes  large  sales  and  a 
respectable  surplus.  With  such  motivation 
we  must  take  a  careful  look  at  price  and 
hourly  rates  paid  to  workers  to  determine 
whether  exploitation,  horrid  word  and 
thought,  of  workers. exists  in  reality.  In  fact 
some  such  shops  exist  today! 

Another  shop  manager  and  his  Board  may 
set  as  their  goal  employment  service  to  all 
of  the  blind  in  a  community.  If  this  objective 
is  pursued  thoroughly  and  the  Board  com- 
pletely understands  the  problems  of  such  a 
shop  and  the  implications  of  this  type  of 
service,  there  will  be  no  recriminations  when 
deficits  result.  We  should  not  at  any  time 
hide  inefficient  operation  behind  a  deficit  ac- 
quired in  the  name  of  service. 

There  must  be  some  careful  sorting  out 
when  we  talk  of  the  goal  of  service. 
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In  talking  about  goals,  I  am  going  to  make 
some  assumptions.  In  this  discussion  I  shall 
assume  the  following: 

1.  Our  over-all  objective  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  is  to  plan  our  programs 
so  that  each  individual  will  achieve  the 
maximum  development  possible  within  the 
limits  of  his  handicap,  and  will  become 
integrated  into  his  community  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible. 

2.  A  major  objective  is  to  provide  essen- 
tial service  to  all  the  blind  people  who 
want  and  need  it  in  any  community  on  an 
individual  basis,  insofar  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  staff,  financing,  and  our  own 
thinking. 

3.  A  third  assumption  is  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  ad- 
justment to  blindness  and  that  our  skills 
and  techniques  in  rehabilitation  are  still 
to  be  much  more  fully  developed.  Further, 
our  ability  to  coordinate  and  use  on  a  team 
ibasis  various  services  in  a  community  is  as 
yet  not  well  developed. 

It  seems  that  these  assumptions  certainly 
are  valid  and  we  would  all  accept  them. 
However,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  would  so 
readily  accept  all  of  their  implications. 

Related  to  these  assumptions  are  some  very 
pertinent  questions: 

1.  Are  our  shops  rehabilitating  and  plac- 
ing in  outside  industry  and  other  occupa- 
tions as  many  blind  persons  as  is  possible? 

2.  What  proportion  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation is  employable?  Can  our  generally  ac- 
cepted figure  be  increased?  This  might 
lead  to  the  further  question:  What  do  we 
mean  by  employable? 

3.  Do  our  shops  have  a  sufficient  variety 
of  work  to  provide  opportunities  for  clients 
with  varied  skill  levels  so  that  individual 
needs  can  be  met  realistically? 

Perhaps  my  tone  would  indicate  that  I 
have  serious  doubts  about  shop  programs. 
That  is  not  so  at  all,  for  I  am  sure  that  our 
shops  are  doing  a  very  vital,  skillful  and 
sound  job.  But  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  we  have  reached  the 
"best  of  all  possible  worlds".  Undoubtedly, 
one  reason  that  shops  are  giving  better  serv- 
ice   today    is    because    they   are   giving   more 


services  themselves,  or  are  learning  to  work 
more  effectively  with  other  services  in  the 
community,  and  they  are  more  realistically 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of  clients. 

Let  us  make  a  brief  attempt  to  place  work- 
shops in  their  historical  perspective.  In  the 
early  19th  century  Samual  Gridley  Howe 
established  a  workshop  as  an  adjunct  to 
Perkins  Institution  to  prove  to  a  doubting 
public  that  the  blind  could  work.  Soon  there- 
after shops  were  established  in  combination 
with  residences  for  blind  men  or  women.  Ex- 
amples of  these  are  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  the  Philadelphia 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and  the 
Bourne  Workshops  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation. Although  established  much  later  the 
State  Shop  in  Oakland,  California  followed 
this  pattern.  In  the  early  20th  century  shops 
tended  to  be  developed  in  connection  with 
an  over-all  pattern  of  service.  Examples  of 
this  type  are  found  in  Cleveland  and  Minne- 
apolis. In  most  all  of  these  shops  the  main 
objective  was  employment.  The  rehabilita- 
tion aspect  of  their  programs  is  of  fairly 
recent  origin.  Spurred  on  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion movement,  accelerated  in  development 
by  legislation — the  Barden-LaFollette  Act — 
all  of  these  shops  have  modified  programs. 
There  is  less  emphasis  on  residences  related 
to  shops.  There  has  been  increased  attention 
to  broader  programs  of  service.  This  is  re- 
flected even  in  names  for  the  California  shop 
in  Oakland  is  now  the  Oakland  Training 
Center  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
grams in  the  country  is  that  developed  by 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn. Here  we  have  intelligent,  forward-look- 
ing leadership,  combined  with  very  adequate 
financing  and  good  use  of  community  re- 
sources on  a  team  work  basis.  A  careful  look 
at  the  history  of  I.H.B.  would  indicate  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  change.  A  quo- 
tation from  the  1951  Annual  Report  of  I.H.B. 
will  illustrate: 

"We  regard  the  industries  only  as  one  of 
our  many  services:  the  service  through  which 
it  is  possible  tor  us  to  provide  employment 
for  blind  persons  who  would  not  otherwise 
l)e  employed.  We  believe  that  those  persons 
capable  of  holding  jobs  in  competitive  in- 
dustry do  not  belong  in  the  shops  and  our 
placement    efforts   are   continuously   directed 
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to  the  task  of  finding  suitable  jobs  outside  of 
the  shops  for  these  persons. 

As  an  indication  that  this  policy  has  been 
implemented,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  re- 
cent analysis  .  .  .  shows  less  than  6  persons 
now  employed  in  the  industries  can  be  con- 
sidered potential  outside  placements  at  the 
present  time.  Our  annual  statement  of  voca- 
tional services  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  clients  now  em- 
ployed in  the  workshop.  This  analysis  indi- 
cates the  majority  of  these  men  have  one  oi 
more  disabilities  in  addition  to  blindness  and 
this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  eliminates  them 
from  competition  with  able-bodied  workers." 

A  further  study  of  this  fine  report  indi- 
cates the  great  breadth  of  the  services  now 
offered  by  I.H.B.  While  adequate  financing 
is  directly  related  to  their  success,  it  is  not 
all  a  matter  of  money  as  we  all  well  know. 
It  would  not  be  unfair  or  unwarranted  to 
point  out  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  goes  with  adequate  money  and  with 
expanded  services. 

But  let's  get  back  to  earth.  We  don't  all 
have  that  kind  of  money!  But  we  can  profit 
from  that  leadership  if  we  will  to  do  so. 

We  have  a  pattern  of  service  to  the  blind 
which  we  all  would  recognize  as  essential.  A 
workshop  for  the  blind  is  generally  regarded 
today  as  one  part,  and  a  very  important  part, 
of  a  total  piogram  of  service  for  the  blind  in 
any  community.  What  does  a  total  service 
program  for  the  blind  consist  of?  At  the 
Oxford  Conference  a  minimum  program  for 
every  nation  in  the  world  was  spelled  out.  I 
would  imagine  that  most  of  our  programs  in 
our  country  exceed  this  minimum,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
programs  of  service  to  the  blind  include  the 
following  general  areas: 

1.  Medical  and  ophthalmological  exami- 
nation and  treatment. 

2.  Casework  defined  as  helping  an  indi- 
vidual to  understand  himself  within  his 
environment  with  particular  respect  to  his 
blindness. 

3.  Specific  adjustment  services  and  coun- 
selling. 

4.  Teaching  services  such  as  Braille,  type- 
writing, home  economics,  craft  training  etc. 

5.  Meeting  basic  needs  of  living,  generally 
provided  through  Public  Assistance  pro- 
grams. 


6.  Adequate  housing. 

7.  Recreation. 

8.  Employment  Service. 

Which  area  in  a  program  of  service  is 
most  important?  I  feel  this  question  is  acade- 
mic because  they  are  all  important.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  all  blind  people  need  all  of 
these  services,  but  they  all  should  be  availa- 
ble to  them  if  they  need  them.  They  also 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  be  participants 
in  choosing  which  of  the  services  would  be 
most  helpful  to  them.  Within  this  total 
program  of  service  how  can  the  workshop 
function  most  effectively?  It  is  only  the 
most  advanced  and  the  wealthiest  of  our 
shops  which  can  include  most  of  these  services 
within  its  program.  But  all  of  these  services 
should  be  available  to  the  blind  anywhere 
in  this  country  and,  if  a  workshop  is  unable 
to  provide  any  of  these  services  because  of 
financial  and  staff  limitations,  there  should 
be  an  understanding  of  and  a  way  for  the 
individual  blind  person  to  secure  these  sexv- 
ices  from  appropriate  agencies  in  the  state 
or  community. 

Number  5  above,  which  relates  to  the 
basic  requirements  of  living,  is  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  function  of  federal  and 
state  programs  and  not  handled  by  private 
agencies  or  even  by  most  state-wide  service 
programs  for  the  blind.  Public  assistance  is 
a  field  by  itself.  But  how  many  agencies  or 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how  the  public  assistance  agency 
can  help  in  the  rehabilitation  process?  The 
Public  Assistance  worker  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  helping  a  blind  person  to  become 
a  producer  rather  than  a  recipient  of  relief. 
This  process  requires  very  close  teamwork 
of  shop  and  relief  workers.  Such  teamwork 
should  be  operating  very  early  in  the  picture 
with  an  individual  client.  A  third  member 
of  the  team  should  probably  also  be  the 
Rehabilitation  counsellor  and/or  placement 
agents.  In  Cleveland  such  a  team  job  has 
worked  very  well  on  some  occasions,  but  we 
have  not  done  enough  of  it.  The  staff  at 
I.H.B.  has  developed  this  teamwork  to  a 
high  point.  With  the  incentive  provided  by 
the  "$50  Deductible"  we  all  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  provide  employment  for  more 
people. 

At  this  point  we  have  a  very  basic  decision 
to  make.  Many  individuals  from  this  source 
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may  be  very  marginal  workers.  How  many 
such  workers  can  a  shop  absorb?  If  our  main 
objectives  are  to  operate  in  the  black  there 
is  a  very  real  limit.  If  our  objective  is  service 
to  people,  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
individuals  who  could,  and  would,  want  to 
work.  Along  with  those  individuals  who 
come  through  public  assistance  agencies,  there 
are  many  more  marginal  workers  who  need 
the  support  and  help  which  comes  with  a 
job.  Often  the  amount  of  the  pay  check  is 
not  the  most  significant  part  of  the  job  for 
them. 

In  the  Opportunity  Shop  at  I.H.B.,  in  the 
Contract  Shop  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse, 
and  in  the  part  time  Craft  Shop  of  the  New 
York  Association,  we  have  seen  the  possibili- 
ties of  providing  employment  for  many  mar- 
ginal or  part  time  workers.  Many  people  will 
say  that  such  people  are  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  workshop.  The  problem  of  financing 
is  the  big  hurdle  to  be  met  and,  of  course, 
very  few  shops  can  support  such  a  program. 
However,  if  we  are  concerned  with  essential 
service  to  people  through  employment  we 
cannot   for  long  dodge   this  responsibility. 

Related  to  this  discussion  closely  is  the 
problem  found  by  all  shops.  As  the  placement 
in  industry  program  has  developed  more  and 
more  of  our  capable  workers  have  left  the 
shelter  of  the  workshop.  This  challenge  has 
been  fairly  well  met  by  most  shops.  Frankly, 
in  facing  this  problem  shops  have  made  great 
gains  in  efficiency  of  operation.  The  shop 
in  Pittsburgh  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  plant  engineering.  I  understand  that  they 
now  have  an  industrial  engineer  on  their 
staff  whose  responsibility  is  to  plan  work 
layouts,  design  jigs,  and  the  like.  This  is 
sound  engineering  to  minimize  the  handicap 
of  blindness.  Not  all  shops  can  have  such  a 
staff  expert,  but  there  are  firms  in  the  com- 
munity anxious  to  help.  The  Detroit  League 
and  the  Cleveland  Society  have  had  surveys 
by  the  Trundle  Engineering  Company.  This 
valuable  service  has  been  given  without  cost 
by  this  nationally  renowned  engineering  firm. 
Plant  engineering  pays  off — just  ask  Mr. 
Bleakley  for  figures  for  his  broom  shop  and 
you  can  see  just  how  effective  such  expert 
help  can  be. 

Related  to  this  whole  picture  is  the  very 
significant  part  which  has  been  played  by 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  and  National  Indus- 


tries for  the  Blind.  Under  the  N.I.B.  program 
the  shops  have  made  great  gains,  both  in 
terms  of  gross  lousiness,  in  numbers  of  blind 
persons  employed,  in  regularity  of  employ- 
ment, and  in  wages  paid  to  the  blind.  The 
shops,  faced  with  rigid  government  specifica- 
tions and  delivery  deadlines,  have  had  to  im- 
prove their  manufacturing  processes,  stream- 
line their  production.  With  this  stimulus 
has  come  increased  efficiency.  We  have  learned 
to  do  things  and  to  meet  production  schedules 
which  a  few  years  ago  we  would  have  thought 
impossible.  Often  this  increased  efficiency  has 
occurred  with  less  capable  labor  which  makes 
it  all  the  more  significant.  However,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  under  this  program  to 
emphasize  production  and  goods  more  than 
to  give  attention  to  service  to  people.  Produc- 
tion and  service  are  not  opposites;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  best  service  is  often  given  in 
our  most  efficient  and  highest  producing 
shops.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  tendency  to 
hold  competent  workers  in  the  shop  when 
they  might  be  better  served  outside  just  be- 
cause we  have  to  get  the  work  out.  In  many 
cases  this  has  worked  out  well  for  the  workers. 
I  know  of  many  cases  where  highly  skilled 
and  key  workers  were  better  served  in  the 
shop  than  they  would  have  been  in  outside 
industry.  Often  this  problem  is  related  to 
financing  and  overhead  costs  for  we  like  to 
avoid  reorganizing  a  process  to  have  a  job 
done  previously  by  a  competent  worker  be 
set  up  to  be  done  by  two  less  competent 
workers.  To  do  this  reorganizing  requires 
more  equipment,  training  time,  and  is  obvi- 
ously more  costly.  Nevertheless,  our  goal 
should  be  service  and,  whenever  practical, 
the  service  objective  should  be  our  motiva- 
tion. 

This  holding  of  labor  in  the  shops  is  one 
point  at  which  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
regression.  There  is  another  too.  Most  of  the 
orders  which  come  through  N.I.B.  are  for  the 
manufacture  of  raws  into  finished  products. 
Often  this  requires  training  and  skill  and 
having  to  develop  persons  for  this  work.  The 
shop  is  reluctant  to  have  the  individuals  in 
production-line  drop  out.  Also,  this  type  of 
skilled  work  may  be  beyond  the  ability  of  a 
great  many  workers.  What  I  am  about  to  say 
is,  that  we  must  have  a  highly  individualized 
approach  in  our  shops,  and  we  need  a  great 
variety  of  work  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our 
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workers.  N.I.B.'s  staff  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  products  to  add  to  their  list 
for  allocation.  Over  the  years  this  list  has 
grown,  but  still  there  is  not  a  sufficient  variety 
of  work.  This  fact,  together  with  the  un- 
fortunate and  unsound  tendency  of  shops  to 
depend  too  heavily  on  government  business, 
restricts  the  shops  too  much.  This  is  not 
N.I.B.'s  fault,  for  they  have  constantly  urged 
and  assisted  shops  to  explore  and  develop 
local  markets  for  manufactured  products  and 
contract-type  work  so  that  loss  of  government 
business  would  not  interrupt  the  shop's  opera- 
tions. 

Why  do  our  shops  need  a  variety  of  work? 
Our  shops  are  service  programs  to  help  in- 
dividuals. If  we  are  to  serve  all  the  blind  who 
can  and  want  to  work,  we  shall  need  a  great 
variety  of  jobs  to  match  levels  of  competence. 
It  is  my  considered  observation  that  shops 
need  to  expand  their  contract- type  work  to 
secure  this  variety.  We  need  very  simple  jobs 
for  a  newly  blinded  person,  but  we  also  need 
work  of  greater  difficulty  so  that  when  the 
client  is  ready  he  can  undertake  something 
more  challenging.  There  is  nothing  more 
debilitating  for  a  worker  to  be  kept  on  tag- 
stringing  when  he  can  obviously  do  a  job 
requiring  greater  skill.  There  must  be  a 
chance  for  progress  if  the  shop  is  realistically 
concerned  with  rehabilitation. 

What  significance  does  this  individualized 
approach  have  for  us?  Mrs.  Jane  Devereaux, 
in  a  paper  given  earlier  this  year  in  Chicago 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops,  stressed  the  need  for  a 
highly  individualized  approach.  I  shall  quote 
briefly  from  her  paper:  "Any  implication  that 
there  must  be  conflict  between  the  business 
elements  and  other  parts  of  an  agency  operat- 
ing a  sheltered  shop  or  homebound  program 
distorts  one  basic  fact  in  rehabilitation:  that 
such  employment  itself  is  a  service  to  the 
individual.  The  client  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  rehabilitation  team,  and  for 
most  of  the  clients  who  come  to  such  agencies 
securing  a  job  is  a  goal  and  a  real  measure 
of  success.  Since  this  is  so,  the  kinds  of  jobs, 
the  supply  of  work,  working  conditions,  the 
pay  check  are  all  elements  contributing  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  rehabilitation 
plan.  Having  a  variety  of  jobs,  to  which 
clients  may  be  assigned  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  gives  strength  and  vitality  to  all  other 


agency  services,  just  as  adequate  personal 
services  to  clients  employed  in  work  programs 
supplement  the  contributions  of  production 
specialists.  To  develop  programs  which  are 
based  on  individual  needs  and  abilities  re- 
quires that  all  agency  members  of  the  re- 
habilitation team  focus  attention  on  the  basic 
goal  of  helping  the  client  achieve  his  maxi- 
mum vocational  adjustment,  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  the  ways  in  which  service 
is  given  may  be  different  for  each  of  the 
responsible  staff  members." 

Mrs.  Devereaux  goes  on  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  teamwork  in  shop  programs. 
Supervisors  and  foremen  are  our  production 
people.  To  give  best  services  to  people  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  have  competence 
in  medical,  casework,  counselling,  recreation, 
or  public  assistance  work.  Often  the  supervi- 
sor is  unable  to  understand  why  a  worker 
doesn't  produce  to  capacity  or  why  he  is 
frequently  absent.  In  such  situations  there  is 
need  for  specialized  help.  To  give  quality 
service  requires  the  use  of  skilled  workers.  To 
make  these  services  available  to  the  worker 
is  a  teamwork  job.  The  case  worker,  doctor, 
or  recreation  person  must  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  work  situation  just  as  the 
foreman  must  have  an  understanding  of  case- 
work and  other  service.  This  mutual  under- 
standing must  be  developed  through  sharing 
problems  and  gaining  respect  for  each  other's 
competence.  Even  in  smaller  shops,  where  a 
large  trained  staff  is  not  available,  there  are 
usually  community  resources  available.  It 
shoidd  be  the  responsibility  of  shop  adminis- 
tration to  foster  cooperative  work  with  these 
resources. 

The  development  of  such  teamwork  be- 
comes more  necessary  as  our  shops  tend  to 
serve  more  marginal  labor.  In  our  shops  we 
have  many  individuals  who  have  additional 
handicaps.  In  Cleveland  in  our  Contract  Shop 
we  found  that  21  out  of  35  workers  had  ad- 
ditional medical  problems  needing  regular 
attention  or  special  handling.  Add  to  this 
the  many  social  problems  which  exist  and 
the  only  conclusion  can  be  that  casework, 
counselling,  medical  service  become  extremely 
important  parts  of  our  service  picture  in 
shops  for  the  blind.  As  we  expand  our  pro- 
grams our  responsibilities  rapidly  increase.  ' 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  if  our  shops  are 
to   serve    those   of   our    clients   who    need    a 
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sheltered  workshop  program,  our  other  es- 
sential services  must  be  geared  into  the  shops 
if  we  are  to  do  a  maximum  job.  We  still 
have  much  to  learn  about  how  to  do  this  job. 

I  would  like,  then  briefly,  to  consider  the 
question:  can  we  provide  employment  to  a 
larger  number  of  blind  persons?  Or  can  the 
number  of  employable  blind  persons  be  in- 
creased. Maybe  the  percentage  figures  can't  be 
changed  in  view  of  the  rapid  aging  of  our 
population,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  can  learn 
better  how  to  do  our  rehabilitation  job  and 
thus  have  a  larger  number  ready  for  work. 
We  may  have  to  re-think  our  concept  of  what 
constitutes  an  employable  person.  But  this 
challenge  will  not  be  met  by  changing  our 
definitions.  We  will  only  be  increasing  our 
effectiveness  by  learning  how  to  do  a  better 
job  through  more  adequate  rise  of  a  total 
service  program. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  such  a 
program  might  work.  A  blinded  man  of  55 
applies  to  the  agency  for  service  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  ophthalmologist.  He  has 
been  without  sight  for  8  years  and  has  re- 
signed himself  to  idleness  because  he  didn't 
know  he  could  be  helped.  At  "intake"  a  skill- 
ful worker  helps  him  to  an  understanding  of 
himself  and  indicates  possibilities.  Perhaps 
the  "road  back"  is  through  recreation.  To 
develop  new  interests  through  group  associa- 
tions and  confidence  in  his  abilities  may  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  him.  A  next 
step  might  be  travel  training.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience in  an  adjustment  center  will  be  a 
next  step.  Finally,  a  request  for  work  may 
come.  The  client  may  be  ready  to  try  some- 


thing, but  as  a  client  of  a  public  assistance 
worker  he  may  have  fears  about  work  affect- 
ing his  grant.  Here  understanding  of  the  P. A. 
worker  and  close  coordination  of  the  rehabili- 
tation worker,  the  agency  case  worker  and 
recreation  director  becomes  very  important. 
The  work  of  these  people,  stretching  over 
more  than  a  year,  must  be  made  clear  to  the 
shop  personnel  so  that  they  will  know  how 
to  work  with  the  individual.  When  he  be- 
gins work  in  the  shop  encouragement,  stimu- 
lation, and  challenge  must  be  there.  The 
client  must  gain  self-respect  and  satisfaction 
from  his  work.  He  must  be  able  to  progress 
to  the  top  level  of  his  skill.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  there  are  many  blind  men  or  women 
of  this  sort,  only  good  teamwork  will  do  the 
job.  And  only  a  shop  where  the  focus  is  on 
the  man,  as  well  as  on  the  production  quota, 
can  do  the  job. 

Therefore  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  our 
shops   have    two   basic   functions: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  "vestibule"  to  private 
employment — providing  training,  work  try- 
out,  work  build-up, — a  true  part  of  reha- 
bilitation team. 

2.  As  a  place  of  employment  for  those 
who  cannot  work  in  competitive  industry. 

Such  a  shop  must  have  high  morale,  excel- 
lent team  relations  with  other  services,  good 
equipment  in  a  well  engineered  factory,  and 
a  variety  of  work  which  will  provide  for 
varied  skill  levels. 

Our  shops  have  made  great  gains.  We  have 
done  a  good  job.  But  there  is  still  much  more 
to  be  learned  and  put  into  practice. 


WORKSHOPS  ON  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL: 
YESTERDAY,  TODAY   AND   TOMORROW 

C.  C.  KLEBER,  General  Manager 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  believe  that  the  first  workshop  for  the 
blind  was  opened  in  1840  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  a  coincidence  that  I  should  just  hear  that 
the  same  workshop  is  closed.  For  what  reason 
I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  need  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  of  the 
present  day  agencies  for  the  blind  started 
with  only  a  workshop.  This  is  understand- 
able as  employment  of  the  blind  was  the 
most  urgent  prolilem  at  that  time. 


I  cannot  delve  back  into  the  past  of  100 
years  ago,  as  I  have  only  been  in  this  field 
about  fifteen  years,  and  shall  have  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  what  was  happening  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  workshops  as  a  group  have  taken  a 
tremendous  step  forward,  and  to  prove  this 
I  need  only  to  quote  the  figures  of  wages 
earned   by   the   blind   in  approximately   fifty 
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workshops  in  the  year  1938  amounting  to  only 
$300,000,  and  the  wages  in  this  same  group 
of  shops  for  the  year  1951  amounting  to 
$3,496,000.  Within  this  span  of  years  we 
have  tested  and  proved  certain  facts  that 
can  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  future. 

I  recall  when  we  first  contemplated  the 
production  of  pillowcases  with  power  sewing 
machines  that  I  talked  with  several  workshop 
managers  about  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
were  not  very  enthusiastic,  nor  did  they  be- 
lieve the  blind  could  turn  out  any  great 
quantity  of  them.  They  told  me  that  on  one 
particular  operation,  if  the  blind  did  20 
dozen  a  day  we  could  consider  that  an  excep- 
tional performance.  They  are  now  doing  250 
dozen  per  day  on  the  same  operation,  and  I 
am  also  glad  to  report  that  the  skeptical 
workshop  managers  who  gave  me  this  advice 
are  no   longer  in   this   field. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  in  1938,  the  majority  of 
the  workshops  were  not  familiar  with  pro- 
duction methods,  nor  did  the  majority  of 
them  have  personnel  with  the  proper  in- 
dustrial experience  and  the  knowledge  of 
training  blind  persons.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  they  have  found  that  to  provide  maxi- 
mum employment  for  blind  persons,  both 
capable  personnel,  paid  reasonable  salaries, 
and  up  to  date  machinery  are  necessary. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  workshops  that 
have  not  progressed  as  far  as  they  should 
have.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  or  the  management,  or, 
perhaps,  lack  of  money  to  purchase  equip- 
ment and  employ  the  proper  staff. 

In  1938  the  sales  of  this  same  group  of 
workshops  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  In  1951 
they  amounted  to  nearly  $24,000,000.  Selling 
the  product  is  still  the  big  problem  in  this 
field.  I  am  sure  that  we  could  employ  twice 
the  number  of  blind  persons  now  in  the  work- 
shops and  have  sales  of  $50,000,000  if  the 
proper  emphasis  were  placed  on  the  stand- 
ardization, production  and  selling  of  the 
articles.  You  might  not  believe  it,  but  there 
are  still  a  number  of  workshops  not  employ- 
ing a  salesman.  They  operate  under  the  illu- 
sion that  because  the  blind  make  it,  someone 
is  going  to  buy  it.  This  is  not  true.  If  you 
solve  your  standardization  and  sales  problem, 
I  am  certain  the  solving  of  the  production 
problem   will    be   much    more   simple. 


It  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  unless 
a  shop  uses  up  to  date  production  methods 
and  equipment,  it  will  be  impossible  to  even 
come  close  to  meeting  competition  as  to  price 
and  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  blind  worker  to  earn  a 
fair  wage.  This  is  important  because  even 
today  some  of  the  shops  do  not  have  the 
latest  equipment. 

Many  of  these  agencies  starting  only  with 
a  workshop  are  now  offering  the  blind  in 
their  community  many  other  services  needed 
in  social,  welfare  and  medical  fields.  It  is  my 
belief  that  every  agency  with  a  workshop 
should  add  these  other  services  as  quickly 
as  they  can. 

To  add  these  services  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  social 
or  medical  department,  or  to  have  an  oph- 
thalmologist as  a  staff  member,  or  to  have 
sufficient  funds  to  build  and  operate  a  recrea- 
tion center.  To  establish  these  additional 
services,  an  agency  for  the  blind  should  first 
consider  the  availability  of  such  services  with- 
in the  community  and  then  hire  the  properly 
trained  personnel  to  make  certain  that  such 
services  are  made  available  to  the  clients  of 
the  agency. 

Employment  in  a  sheltered  shop  within  an 
agency  setting  is  one  of  the  end  results  of  a 
total  program  of  rehabilitation.  A  client 
through  the  various  services  available  to  him 
can  and  may  reach  a  point  where  work  op- 
portunity becomes  profitable  to  him. 

A  shop  operating  without  sound  social  in- 
terpretation and  screening  in  the  selection 
of  its  clientele  may  well  find  itself  a  dumping 
ground  for  individuals  unfeasable  for  reha- 
bilitation of  any  sort. 

If  such  supporting  services  are  not  availa- 
ble within  the  agency,  then  they  must  be 
sought  in  the  community. 

A  sheltered  shop  should  on  the  basis  of 
proper  case  analysis  accept  only  those  clients 
who  wish  and  need  useful  employment  and 
who  seem  mentally  and  physically  reasonably 
able  to  achieve  it. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  a  workshop,  though 
a  service  to  the  blind,  must  be  run  on  a 
sound  business  basis.  It  must  have  sufficient 
money  to  pay  bills,  operate  as  any  other 
competitive  business  and  employ  the  very 
l)est  purchasing  and  production  methods. 

Looking  into  the  future,  if  the  workshops 
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are  to  do  $50,000,000  worth  of  business  a 
year,  a  plan  covering  tlie  following  points 
should  be  formulated: 

1.  I  am  assuming  that  you  have  a  program 
of  expansion  and  know  exactly  what  you 
want  to  do.  The  next  step  is  to  go  out  and 
raise  the  money  to  do  it.  You  should  have 
enough  money  in  your  revolving  fund  to 
discount  your  bills  and  operate  your  business. 
If  you  are  doing  $100,000  worth  of  business, 
you  should  have  at  least  20%  of  that  amount 
in  your  revolving  fund,  or  maybe  more,  be- 
cause this  means  you  must  turn  your  money 
five  times  a  year,  and  that  is  a  very  fast  rate 
of  turn-over  for  the  type  of  business  we  are 
in. 

2.  You  must  raise  money  to  purchase  new 
equipment,  buildings,  etc.,  which  we  will  call 
a  capital  fund.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
blind  to  be  efficient  must  have  the  very  best 
kind  of  equipment.  You  can't  get  production 
by  sewing  brooms  by  hand.  You  must  have 
an  automatic  stitching  machine.  In  making 
mops  you  should  have  the  very  latest  model 
sewing  machine,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
machines   used  in  any  sewing  unit. 

3.  You  should  have  another  fund  to  sub- 
sidize the  piece  rates  paid  the  blind  in  your 
workshops  for  those  who  can  not  earn  a  suf- 
ficient amount  and  will  need  a  supplemental 
wage. 

4.  Purchasing  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Many  times  when  markets  are  down  it  will 
be  to  your  advantage  to  purchase  for  inven- 
tory, so  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  make 
deliveries  at  the  time  your  product  is  needed 
by  the  public. 


5.  You  should  look  upon  the  workshop 
unit  as  a  business,  and  apply  to  it  all  the 
principles  used  by  other  businesses  in  this 
country.  You  should  be  members  of  your 
local  service  clubs,  the  Lions,  Kiwanis,  etc., 
also  a  member  of  your  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  business  organizations.  You 
should  read  the  trade  magazines  that  are 
published  in  your  particular  field. 

6.  You  should  have,  by  all  means,  a  sales 
force.  Study  your  territory,  find  out  what  is 
needed.  Don't  just  make  something  because 
the  blind  can  make  it.  It  certainly  is  not 
helping  you  or  the  blind  to  make  up  a  lot 
of  articles  you  cannot  sell. 

7.  For  the  past  ten  years  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  training  of  the  blind  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  many  of  them  can  be  placed  in 
private  industry.  This  training  should  be 
done  by  every  workshop  in  cooperation  with 
the  program  of  your  State  and  the  Federal 
Government.  No  matter  how  many  blind 
people  are  placed  in  private  industry,  there 
will  always  be  a  need  for  the  workshop  as 
there  is  a  certain  group  that  cannot  work  any 
place  else  due  to  other  disabilities  or  psy- 
chological handicaps. 

I  am  sure  from  our  point  of  view,  and  of 
course  the  emphasis  of  N.I.B.  is  industrial, 
that  if  each  workshop  will  seriously  strive  to 
offer  sound  supporting  services  to  build  up 
the  employability  of  their  blind  clients  and 
proper  business  principles  to  provide  for  the 
ready  disposition  of  products,  such  shops  may 
in  the  next  ten  years  see  a  doubling  of  the 
number  of  the  blind  employed  and  a  healthy 
and  growing  sales  outlet  for  merchandise 
produced. 


THE  PLACE  RESIDENTAL  SCHOOLS  OCCUPY  IN  REHABILITATION 

D.  W.  OVERBEAY,   Superintendent 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


"The  main  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  to  raise 
the  individual  to  his  optimum  employability" 
(Curtis  S.  Johnson.  "Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind"  page  49.  Outlook  for  the  Blind  volume 
44.  Number  2).  Theoretically,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  need  for  rehabilitating  graduates 
of  residential  schools  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped if  these  schools  met  all  of  the  needs 
of  those  in  attendance.  Actually,  no  school 
meets  all  of  the  needs  of  its  youth  and,  there- 


fore, must  look  to  "adult"  agencies — state  and 
private — for  help  before  and  after  Commence- 
ment Day.  This  calls  for  maximum  teamwork 
and  a  large  measure  of  mutual  respect  and 
confidence.  The  goal  of  optimum  employa- 
bility is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  school  or 
agency  which  is  unwilling,  unable  and/or 
lacks  the  insight  and  knowledge  to  recognize 
this  fact. 
"All  youth  need   to   develop  salable   skills 
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and  those  understandings  and  attitudes  that 
make  the  woiker  an  intelHgent  and  produc- 
tive participant  in  economic  life."  (Planning 
for  American  Youth.  Page  13).  While  resi- 
dential schools  can  provide  good  vocational 
guidance  programs  which  include  industrial 
arts,  supervised  work  experience,  as  well  as 
a  rather  complete  knowledge  of  some  voca- 
tions, much  of  this  will  be  ineffective  unless 
the  adult  agencies  have  assisted  in  setting-up 
and  following  through  with  each  student's 
program.  After  all,  the  agencies  best  know 
employment  opportunities,  the  skills  de- 
manded, the  training  needed,  the  standards 
to  be  met,  and  the  placement  potential  of 
each  trainee.  No  school  can  deny  its  boys  and 
girls  access  to  such  a  reservoir  of  practical 
information  and  help. 

The  adult  agencies  should  have  complete 
knowledge  of  each  boy  and  girl  not  later 
than  the  ninth  grade  in  school.  If,  at  this 
point  in  school,  officials  and  guidance  officers 
of  both  the  schools  and  the  agencies  could 
set-up  an  intelligent  program  for  each  pupil 
and  follow  this  up  with  frequent  visits  and 
conferences,  the  goal  of  optimum  employa- 
bility  and  salable  skills  would  be  more  nearly 
attainable.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  role  of  the  residential  school  or  to 
add  to  the  heavy  load  already  carried  by 
adult  agencies.  It  is,  rather,  a  workable  plan 
which,  I  hope,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
One  of  the  roles  of  the  residential  school  in 
rehabilitation  is  that  of  active  cooperating 
partner  to  any  and  all  intelligently  interested 
groups  whose  main  function  is  the  guidance, 
training,  and  placement  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

Schools  for  the  blind  have  a  responsibility 
to  their  boys  and  girls  for  their  intellectual 
development.  To  this  end  the  school  must 
maintain  an  excellently  qualified  staff  work- 
ing under  the  best  physical  and  supervisory 
conditions.  Graduates  who  express  them- 
selves poorly,  possess  limited  reading  and 
writing  skills,  and   have  but  meager  knowl- 


edge of  the  rudiments  of  numbers,  are  likely 
to  find  most  of  the  paths  closed  to  additional 
training  and  employment. 

Over  and  beyond  this  responsibility  for 
intellectual  development,  the  school  has  the 
more  important  responsibility  of  being 
mother  and  dad.  The  school  can  best  play 
the  role  of  parent  by  knowing  and  working 
with  parents  of  its  students.  The  first  con- 
tacts must  be  made  early  in  the  pre-school 
years  to  be  most  effective — visits  in  the  home, 
pre-school  institutes,  letters,  reports  and 
brochures  are  all  helpful.  From  the  moment 
the  child  first  enters  school  these  home  ties 
must  be  kept  bright  and  warm.  Parents 
should  know  everything  about  the  school,  its 
staff,  their  child's  progress  and  the  ways 
whereby  they  can  contribute  to  his  growth. 
Most  pupils  of  residential  schools  are  at 
home  from  four  to  five  months  of  each  year; 
for  the  parents  and  schools  to  work  at  cross 
purposes  would  be  disastrous. 

Schools  for  the  blind  are  responsible  in  a 
large  measure  for  the  social  development  of 
the  pupils.  This  can  only  be  learned  through 
purposeful  activities  under  the  guidance  of 
staff  members  but  planned  and  directed  by 
the  students.  Student  council,  hobby  groups, 
music,  dramatics.  Scouting,  athletics,  intra- 
mural sports  and  games,  church  work — all  of 
these  and  many  more  develop  self  confidence, 
train  leaders,  teach  respect  for  others,  teach 
good  sportsmanship,  improve  the  ability  to 
converse,  stress  the  need  for  good  manners. 
This  is  especially  true  when  blind  boys  and 
girls  are  enjoying  the  companionship  of 
sighted  boys  and  girls. 

The  place  residential  schools  occupy  in 
rehabilitation  then  is  a  very  important  one. 
It  plays  a  major  role  in  developing  the  pupils 
socially,  vocationally,  and  educationally.  By 
working  cooperatively  with  parents,  adult 
agencies  and  other  interested  groups  the 
school  can  help  raise  each  pupil  to  his  maxi- 
mum employability. 
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PREPARING   THE    CLIENT   FOR   EMPLOYMENT 

MRS.  LUCILLE  NEELY,  Counselor 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


When  we  ask  an  Industrial  Placement 
Counselor  to  place  a  visually  handicapped 
person,  we  are  asking  him  to  sell  the  indi- 
vidual to  an  employer.  A  good  salesman  will 
tell  us  that  success  comes  from  knowing  the 
product  and  that  much  time  and  money  are 
spent  on  developing  this  product.  Let  us  do 
likewise  and  try  very  hard  to  know  the  appli- 
cant and  his  potentialities  in  order  that 
placement  men  may  be  more  successful  in 
selling   blind   labor. 

We  assume  an  applicant  is  predictable  if 
we  develop  a  good  working  relationship  with 
him  and  gain  his  confidence.  Because  of  this 
interpersonal  relationship  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  he  feel  free  to  discuss  his  prob- 
lems, vocational  or  otherwise.  We  must  at- 
tempt to  set  the  person  as  well  as  ourselves  at 
ease  so  that  he  may  relate  freely.  We  must 
catch  feeling  tones  to  better  understand  his 
personality  traits,  and  his  behavior  dynamics. 
However,  if  we  find  resistance  and  are  not 
getting  through  to  his  feelings  and  attitudes, 
we  should  look  to  ourselves  and  perhaps  ar- 
range with  the  Supervisor  for  a  transfer  to 
another  worker  who  is  better  able  to  under- 
stand him.  Let  us  face  this  situation  honestly 
and  realize  that  we  cannot  serve  everyone 
nor  can  we  please  everyone. 

Obviously,  the  needs  of  an  individual  are 
determined  by  personality  traits,  family  atti- 
tudes, motivation,  age,  environmental  factors, 
age  at  onset  of  blindness,  degree  of  vision, 
static  or  increasing,  surgery  completed  or  yet 
to  come,  emotional  disturbances,  economic 
security  aiid  countless  other  influences.  We 
cannot  say  what  preparation  for  employment 
will  be  needed  until  we  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  person.  The  way  we  offer 
services  will  make  a  big  difference  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  a  constructive  or  destruc- 
tive experience  to  the  applicant.  At  the 
present  time,  the  casework  process  seems  to 
be  the  most  adequate  for  our  needs  in 
counseling.  We  help  the  applicant  recognize 
his  needs,  with  an  attitude  of  wishing  to  help 
and  support  him  so  that  he  may  accomplish 
his  goal.  From  interviews  and,  from  reports 


of  his  past  performance  we  learn  how  the 
applicant  functions  in  life  situations  and 
his  needs  which  have  to  be  met  to  make  him 
more  employable. 

We  attempt,  even  in  the  first  interview, 
to  make  a  diagnostic  evaluation  of  the  ap- 
plicant on  the  basis  c*  intellectual,  physical, 
psychological,  emotional,  social  and  voca- 
tional assets  and  liabilities.  This  appraisal 
may  have  to  be  shifted  later,  but  serves  as 
a  starting  point.  What  of  his  physical  ap- 
pearance? Does  his  dress  reflect  a  disturbed 
or  a  well  adjusted  personality?  His  reactions 
are  as  important  as  factual  information.  Is  he 
outgoing  or  does  he  tend  to  live  within  him- 
self? Does  he  appear  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  his  environment  or  does  he  resort  to 
phantasy?  Does  he  react  to  his  visual  loss, 
with  aggression  or  submission?  Has  he  over- 
come shock  suffered  at  sudden  loss,  or  does 
he  continue  to  think  of  himself  as  he  was 
formerly.  An  unusual  tone  of  voice,  tenseness, 
hesitancy,  frequently  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  hidden  anxieties.  By  pertinent  state- 
ments, pauses,  and  a  few  questions  regarding 
successes,  failures,  and  ambitions  we  can 
help  the  person  to  analyze  his  problems  and 
himself.  In  so  doing,  we  are  able  to  set  the 
stage  for  counseling  and  guidance.  The  coun- 
seling, which  overlaps  into  other  areas  of 
rehabilitation  planning,  continues  through- 
out. We  must  be  interested  in  the  person, 
warm  and  understanding,  hopeful  but  real- 
istic, and  promise  nothing  until  the  study 
has  been  completed.  We  should  ever  be  im- 
proving our  understanding  of  human  behav- 
ior and  attempt  to  learn  what  psychological 
and  emotional  forces  have  arrested  or 
changed  the  applicants  life,  for  these  forces 
ultimately  will  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  placement.  If  we  grasp  the 
dynamics  of  personality,  we  are  able  to  get 
better  counseling  results.  We  need  to  under- 
stand defense  mechanisms,  and  the  use  of 
them,  symbolisms  and  other  behavior  mech- 
anisms if  we  really  know  the  applicant's 
needs  and  help  him.  Interpretation  of  these 
problems   will    help    the    client    to    a    better 
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understanding  of  himself,  which  is  highly 
essential  to  basic  preparation  for  successful 
employment. 

In  discussion  of  the  need  of  medical  in- 
formation, and  arrangement  of  the  examina- 
tions much  can  be  learned  about  the  client. 
We  can  observe  his  ability  to  follow  a  plan, 
as  agreed,  or  does  he  put  it  off,  or  jump 
ahead?  The  findings  should  be  so  interpreted 
that  the  individual  can  accept  them  emotion- 
ally as  well  as  intellectually.  As  we  talk  we 
should  watch  for  changes  in  attitudes  and 
behavior.  If  surgery  and  treatment  have  been 
recommended  and  we  note  fear  and  anxiety 
in  the  person,  we  should  help  him  to  accept 
the  specialist's  opinion.  Our  interpretation 
of  the  eye  report  should  be  given  in  terms  of 
its  usefulness  in  daily  living,  travel,  and  cer- 
tain job  requirements.  We  should  encourage 
the  partially  sighted  to  make  full  use  of  the 
sight  remaining,  but  help  them  to  realize 
that  they  have  certain  limitations  in  vision. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  youngsters 
wishing  to  drive  motor  cars.  We  must  help 
the  applicant  to  accept  his  physical  condition 
in  terms  of  assets  and  liabilities.  The  prog- 
nosis is  very  important  in  helping  the  client 
and  the  counselor  to  understand  his  problem. 
We  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  an 
unfavorable  prognosis  often  causes  anxieties 
and  nervousness  if  the  situation  is  not  dis- 
cussed openly  with  the  fears  exposed  and 
treated.  We  must  understand  the  emotional 
effect  of  changing  eye  conditions  or  the  threat 
of  a  change  and  help  the  person  to  under- 
stand them. 

If  physical  conditions  other  than  visual 
are  present,  in  some  instances  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  planning  and  placement  while  the 
person  is  undergoing  treatment.  However, 
when  the  treatment  must  be  completed  first, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  un- 
derstanding from  applicant  and  counselor. 
One  applicant  in  our  agency  and  who  has 
future  employment  possibilities  has  been 
counseled  by  a  most  patient  worker  for  more 
than  five  years  while  receiving  recommended 
medical  treatment.  We  all  realize  that  the 
service  must  be  planned  for  the  benefit  of 
the  applicant  and  in  accordance  with  his 
need.  When  prosthetic  appliances  are  recom- 
mended, we  must  encourage  the  applicant  to 
make  full  use  of  them — pointing  out  the 
usefulness  to  him. 


Continuing  our  study  of  the  individual 
much  can  be  learned  and  gained  by  knowing 
the  family  and  home  situation  as  it  relates 
to  the  applicant's  habits  and  attitudes.  As 
we  know  the  parent-child  relationship  is 
extremely  important  in  shaping  the  child's 
personality.  We  need  to  know  his  role  in 
the  family — is  he  important,  all-important, 
or  unimportant?  We  do  not  approach  with 
the  idea  of  changing  the  family  plan  of  living, 
but  rather  to  learn  what  help  we  can  expect 
from  them  in  supporting  the  rehabilitation 
plan  and  to  understand  why  the  applicant 
has  certain  attitudes  and  behavior.  We  must 
understand  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  if 
we  are  to  understand  his  child's  problems. 
We  would  do  well  to  know  from  the  begin- 
ning, family  cultural  patterns.  These,  of 
course,  we  cannot,  nor  do  we  have  the  right, 
to  change.  When  we  visited  the  home  of  a 
twenty-five  year  old  girl  some  time  ago  we 
met  the  foreign-born  mother  crying  in  a 
highly  emotional  manner,  "Mary  can't  do 
anything,  she  is  my  punishment."  Since  Mary 
has  been  conditioned  by  this  environment 
for  tweny-five  years  it  is  doubtful  if  the  feel- 
ing of  shame  and  behavior  resulting  from 
over  protection  can  be  changed  by  stimula- 
tion. We  could  not  have  learned  in  many 
office  interviews  what  the  one  home  visit 
brought  forth  in  the  way  of  understanding 
this  young  woman.  After  talking  with  disap- 
pointed and  frustrated  parents  it  is  easier 
to  understand  the  lack  of  confidence  and 
stability  in  their  children — our  clients.  The 
Social  Service  Exchange  aids  us  in  finding 
other  agencies  known  to  the  families.  These 
agencies  are  helpful  to  us  in  understanding 
standards  of  living,  work  patterns  and  en- 
vironmental factors  affecting  applicant. 

Perhaps  next  to  the  home  in  importance 
as  a  source  of  help  in  case  study  is  the  school, 
especially  for  the  younger  applicant.  We  must 
understand  group  behavior,  such  as  the 
school  affords,  or  we  fail  to  understand  the 
applicant.  We  find  school  counselors  helpful 
in  telling  how  the  person  gets  along  with 
students,  if  he  has  good  study  habits,  his 
social  adjustment,  his  interests  and  extra- 
curricular activities,  his  leadership  ability  as 
well  as  his  achievements  and  regularity.  If 
our  applicants  are  attending  the  school  we 
should  contact  them  regularly  if  they  need 
our  sustaining  support.  Due  to  the  good  work- 
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ing  relationship  with  our  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  sighted  schools  in  our  district 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  enough  about 
some  of  the  students  in  the  group  situation 
as  well  as  in  their  homes  to  have  a  plan  of 
rehabilitation  completed  and  the  student  em- 
ployed a  few  days  or  weeks  following  com- 
pletion of  High  School. 

If  we  find  that  an  applicant,  attending  a 
sighted  high  school,  is  succeeding  except  in  a 
certain  subject,  we  often  arrange  for  a  volun- 
teer to  give  special  help  as  needed.  This,  of 
course,  is  done  with  full  cooperation  from  the 
school  counselor  or  principal  and  the  teacher 
of  the  subject  in  question.  If  we  learn  that 
lack  of  confidence  or  some  other  factor  is 
blocking  development,  we  try  to  interpret  to 
the  parents  and  student  our  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting that  he  attend  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  least  until  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  accomplish  in  a  handicapped  group  in 
order  to  build  self  confidence.  Later,  he  might 
wish  to  return  to  the  more  highly  competitive 
group  with  which  eventually  he  will  live. 
With  the  same  individual  planning,  if  we 
feel  that  a  student  in  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  has  sufficient  confidence,  physical  and 
mental  capacity,  a  good  emotional  balance, 
we  suggest  to  him  and  his  parents  the  ad- 
vantages in  attending  his  neighborhood  high 
school.  In  this  way  he  will  more  quickly  be- 
come a  part  of  his  community,  making  his 
friends  there  before  completing  school.  The 
experience  of  meeting  the  competition  in  a 
sighted  school  is  a  definite  asset  in  consider- 
ing employability. 

Another  source  of  help  to  us  in  preparing 
the  applicant  for  employment  is  the  psychol- 
ogist. However,  we  do  not  think  this  service 
is  needed  for  all.  Perhaps  an  applicant  needs 
physical  restoration  only  to  be  returned  to 
his  original  job.  Certainly  psychological  test- 
ing would  be  confusing  and  not  helpful  to 
him.  In  most  cases  we  ask  for  specific  things, 
for  example,  the  state  of  the  applicant's 
mental  health,  his  emotional  adjustment,  does 
he  do  quality  or  quantity  work,  does  it  im- 
prove or  become  worse?  Knowledge  of  how 
he  uses  his  intelligence  is  much  more  mean- 
ingful to  us  than  merely  a  report  of  his 
mental  capacity.  We  use  these  findings  to 
help  the  applicant  better  understand  his 
ability,  aptitudes  and  interests.  The  psy- 
chologist can  advice  whether  to  use  the  ap- 


plicant's interest  in  some  particular  field  in  a 
vocational  or  avocational  way.  A  neurologist 
or  a  psychiatrist  can  often  be  of  help  in  de- 
termining whether  a  deep-seated  emotional 
problem  can  be  treated  or  if  the  client  is  not 
feasible  for  rehabilitation  services. 

After  our  appraisal  based  upon  a  variety  of 
information  regarding  applicant  is  made,  we 
must  attempt  to  help  the  whole  personality 
with  the  problems  that  were  revealed  to  us 
in  parts.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  re-evaluate  in 
terms  of  what  services  are  needed  to  round 
out  the  areas  found  underdeveloped  and  to 
attempt  to  stimulate  growth  which  has  been 
arrested.  We  should  not  expect  perfection, 
but  we  should  strive  for  a  balanced  person- 
ality, functioning  at  maximum  ability,  and 
deriving  satisfactions  from  life.  In  vocational 
guidance  we  must  encourage  the  applicant 
to  give  suggestions  as  to  what  type  of  work 
he  would  be  most  suited  in  terms  of  his 
abilities  and  assets  as  he  sees  them.  If  it  is 
confidence  he  lacks — especially  with  the  newly 
blinded,  the  home  teacher  can  be  of  inestima- 
ble help  in  establishing  confidence  through 
aiding  the  applicant  to  achieve.  Later  the 
counselor  can  help,  always  on  the  level  of 
the  person,  and  at  his  own  speed.  We  must 
strive  for  social  acceptance  for  it  is  closely 
tied  in  with  vocational  success. 

We  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
mental  health,  confidence  in  ones  self  and 
in  others  can  be  acquired.  If  the  applicant 
sees  the  need  for  developing  mobility  we 
should  arrange  for  instruction  and  practice 
in  cane  technique.  We  feel  that  this  gives 
good  mental  orientation  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal travel.  However,  the  applicant  must  him- 
self feel  the  need  to  learn  travel.  In  planning 
with  a  totally  blind,  aggressive  teen  aged  stu- 
dent (who  had  been  without  sight  for  about 
two  years,  but  had  managed  without  a  cane) 
for  his  first  year  at  a  large  State  University, 
we  suggested  the  usefulness  of  a  cane  in  learn- 
ing the  campus.  Understanding  this  person- 
ality and  considering  his  age,  we  were  not 
too  surprised  when  he  did  not  accept  the 
suggestion. 

If  a  better  social  adjustment  is  needed  for 
employability,  we  should  help  him  to  select 
a  plan  recreation  and  group  activities  which 
we  feel  might  fill  his  needs.  Realizing  that  a 
social  outlet  for  some  is  accomplished  by 
meeting  a  few  choice  friends  at  lunch  rather 
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than  being  entertained  by  a  variety  show, 
we  must  be  sure  we  know  just  what  is  the 
need  of  the  applicant  before  we  start  plan- 
ning. However,  we  should  always  guide  to- 
ward  wholesome   and   satisfying  recreation. 

If  the  person  is  extremely  shy,  and  because 
of  this  might  fail  to  get  along  with  fellow 
workers  in  an  employment  situation,  we 
should  try  to  help  remove  the  condition  if 
possible.  It  might  be  well  to  plan  training  at 
an  Adjustment  Center  if  we  cannot  help 
him  in  his  home. 

In  arriving  at  a  Vocational  objective,  we 
should  anticipate  the  inevitable  guidance  that 
comes  from  friends,  relatives,  school  programs 
and  others  and  should  prepare  the  person  to 
evaluate  such  information  and  accept  it  in 
much  the  way  that  he  would  accept  a  home 
remedy   for  a  serious  illness. 

If  training  is  needed  to  qualify  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  job  for  which  he  has  ability,  it 
should  be  planned  with  as  much  responsi- 
bility going  to  the  person  as  possible — per- 
haps start  by  having  him  explore  the  field. 
We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  physical  or 
economical  dependence  does  not  necessarily 
mean  psychological  dependence.  If  we  find 
that  the  training  plan  is  not  what  we  had 
hoped,  or  that  the  vocational  objective  has 
to  be  changed  let  us  be  flexible  enough  to 
admit  our  error  and  not  penalize  the  client 
by  forcing  him  to  complete  it.  We  will  find 
that  some  applicants,  more  or  less  disturbed 


will  need  periodic  encouragement  while  in 
training.  Others  more  capable  and  self-suf- 
ficient will  not.  If  a  person  is  apt  to  be 
critical  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self, encourage  him  to  come  into  the  office 
for  a  talk  until  he  develops  confidence  in 
himself  and  will  not  need  to  criticize.  This 
might  later  save  a  placement. 

When  the  applicant's  needs  have  been  met 
as  adequately  as  possible  and  he  is  considered 
ready  for  employment,  we  should  prepare  him 
for  a  transfer  to  the  Industrial  Placement 
counselor  by  advising  that  the  new  worker 
will  help  him  complete  his  objective.  We 
must  have  a  matured,  professional  attitude  in 
this  situation,  realizing  that  each  worker  is 
a  specialist  in  his  field  and  has  a  service  to 
render.  We  should  work  as  a  team  with  the 
applicant  in  the  center.  The  Industrial  Place- 
ment Counselor  should  discuss  the  case  as 
well  as  to  read  it  since  it  contains  our  evalua- 
tion as  well  as  factual  material.  We  should 
endeavor  to  not  oversell  the  applicant  to 
the  placement  men.  From  time  to  time,  while 
a  placement  is  being  attempted  and  after  hav- 
ing done  so,  it  may  be  will  for  us  to  discuss 
the  progress  of  the  applicant  with  the  place- 
ment counselor.  It  may  be  that  new  develop- 
ments will  require  more  counseling.  For  we 
realize  that  much  responsibility  for  the  results 
to  the  applicant  is  dependent  upon  a  real 
cooperation  between  the  two  counselors. 


ADJUSTMENT  CENTERS  AND  THEIR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OBJECTIVES 


*  WILLIAM  L.  DAUTERMAN 
Chief    Instructor   Kansas    Rehabilitation    Center   for   Adult    Blind,    Topeka,    Kansas 


Before  we  try  to  specify  the  contributions 
adjustment  centers  can  make  to  the  employ- 
ment objective,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
define  what  Ave  mean  by  an  adjustment  cen- 
ter. At  the  present  time  the  existing  ad- 
justment centers  differ  notably  in  several  im- 
portant characteristics.  They  range  from  very 
large  to  very  small,  from  full  time  to  part 
time  operations,  from  extension  work  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  to  units  offering  special 
services  to  adults  only.  In  addition  to  these 
general    differences,    there    are    innumerable 
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less  significant  points  of  divergence,  but 
equally  important. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  expect  certain  mini- 
mum services  and  benefits  to  be  available  to 
clients  upon  attendance  at  an  adjustment  cen- 
ter. Perhaps  we  can  agree  upon  some  mini- 
mum standards  to  be  achieved  by  each 
center  offering  adjustment  service  defined  as 
follows: 

A.  A  diagnostic  facility  wherein  the  total 
per.son  is  tested,  observed  and  evaluated  using 
the  techniques  of  social  work,  psychology, 
psychiatry,    physical    medicine,    occupational 
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therapy,  recreation,  education,  business,  and 
industry,  so  that  the  client  and  worker  will 
know  and  understand  the  existing  potential 
for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  living. 

B.  A  training  facility  offering  instruction 
in  special  skills  useful  to  the  blind — groom- 
ing, travel,  communication,  the  correct  use 
of  common  tools  and  special  tools  and  aids 
for  the  blind,  occupational  information,  and 
social  skills — briefly  then  to  give  instruction 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  daily  living  without 
the  convenience  of  sight. 

C.  A  place  wherein  the  physical  and  social 
environment  constitutes  an  optimum  climate 
for  the  facilitating  of  adjustment  to  life  with 
impaired  vision  or  without  sight,  through  a 
better  understanding  of  ones  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  intellectual  capacities.  The  ac- 
quisition of  new  skills,  the  development  of 
insight,  the  development  of  independence, 
the  stimulation  of  physical  reconditioning, 
the  acceleration  of  acceptance  of  blindness, 
and  the  adjustment  to  the  concept  of  self  as 
a  blind  person  are  specifics  with  which  the 
center  can  assist  in  the  maturation  of  the 
new  personality  requiring  reorganization 
aroimd  the  physical  fact  of  blindness  and  the 
psychological  death  of  the  self-concept  as  a 
sighted  person. 

The  vocational  counselor  may  look  to  the 
adjustment  center  for  more  complete  diag- 
nostic information  than  he  is  able  to  obtain 
in  the  field.  Living  with  a  client  for  a  period 
of  weeks  or  months  gives  the  center  staff  a 
better  opportunity  to  observe  behavior  and 
to  detect  the  presence  of  all  kinds  of  abnor- 
malities. With  the  aid  of  their  professional 
consultants,  deviations  can  be  investigated, 
defined,  and  frequently  remedied.  The  in- 
vestigation of  deviations  is  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ploratory process  through  which  the  center 
will  accumulate  a  knowledge  of  the  client's 
limitations  and  his  capacities.  The  defining 
of  these  areas  of  performance  will  form  the 
basis  for  planning  remedial  work  in  physi- 
cal restoration,  pre-vocational  training  and 
vocational  training  or  an  employment  ob- 
jective. Although  some  components  of  the 
client's  personality  will  not  be  modified  by 
his  experience  at  the  center,  at  least  the  em- 
ployment counselor  will  have  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  assets  and  liabilities  as  they 
are  related  to  fitness  for  employment. 

Since  the  adjustment  center  is  not  a  voca- 


tional school,  adjustment  training  or  pre- 
vocational  training  is  their  contribution  to 
training  for  employment.  The  terminology 
implies  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  blind  peo- 
ple to  need  help  in  adjusting  to  life  without 
sight.  The  placement  counselor  and  the  client 
may  reasonably  expect  the  center  to  assist  in 
making  the  very  best  adjustment  that  is  pos- 
sible for  each  individual.  Before  employment 
can  be  considered  as  a  feasible  objective,  the 
client  must  have  learned  to  know  himself 
as  a  blind  person  with  certain  limitations  and 
with  many  capacities.  In  addition  to  assisting 
the  formulation  of  a  realistic  self-concept, 
the  adjustment  center  must  actually  give  in- 
struction in  techniques  designed  to  enable 
blind  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  daily  liv- 
ing. Personal  hygiene  and  grooming  are  the 
first  basic  steps  in  learning  to  take  care  of 
ones  own  needs  and  meet  social  requirements. 
Acceptable  methods  of  eating  and  standard 
procedures  for  handling  incidential  social 
situations  are  probably  next  in  importance. 
The  adjustment  center  can  also  develop  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers  on 
the  job.  Many  blind  people  do  need  guidance 
and  practice  in  learning  to  maintain  a  give 
and  take  relationship  with  supervisors  and 
equals  as  opposed  to  a  habitual  role  of 
dependency.  When  adjustment  is  achieved 
the  resistance  to  authority  and  unnecessary 
aggressive  behavior  is  usually  not  present. 
Briefly  then,  the  adjustment  center  can  con- 
tribute to  the  employment  through  improv- 
ing social  skills  of  the  client. 

Specific  training  is  available  to  enable  the 
client  to  meet  his  travel  needs.  The  adjust- 
ment center  will  strive  to  develop  travel 
ability  in  each  client  to  the  extent  that  the 
client  is  able  within  a  wide  margin  of  safety. 
No  pre-determined  level  of  performance  can 
be  established  which  all  clients  must  achieve. 
The  clients  motivation,  his  fears,  his  sensory 
equipment,  his  alertness,  and  his  practical 
need  for  independent  mobility  are  all  factors 
which  determine  the  amount  of  training 
offered  and  the  level  of  achievement  to  be 
desired.  In  some  cases  it  will  not  include  the 
ability  to  go  from  the  home  to  the  job  alone. 
In  other  cases  the  objective  may  be  inde- 
pendent mobility  whenever  and  wherever 
circumstances  demand.  The  minimum  re- 
quirement is  probably  that  the  client  have 
the  ability  to  enlist  aid  when  necessary  and 
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that  he  can  get  to  and  from  the  job  promptly 
without  imposition. 

Communicative  skills  such  as  braille,  type- 
writing, and  handwriting  also  may  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  objective  of  em- 
ployment. These  skills  are  usually  offered  in 
the  center  to  those  who  can  benefit  from 
instruction  and  to  those  who  are  sufficiently 
motivated  to  pursue  the  development  of  skill. 

For  many  their  initial  contact  with  com- 
mon hand  and  power  tools  is  at  an  adjust- 
ment center.  Although  time  does  usually  not 
permit  the  acquisition  of  salable  skill,  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  care  of  such  equip- 
ment is  felt  to  be  invaluable  as  preparation 
for  training  or  employment.  It  is  hoped  that 


clients  so  introduced  to  basic  tools  and  equip- 
ment will  pursue  the  use  thereof  in  meeting 
some  of  their  own  needs  around  the  home  as 
well  as  adding  to  their  fund  of  occupational 
information. 

In  summary,  the  contribution  of  the  ad- 
justment center  to  the  employment  objective 
is  in  developing  basic  skills  in  the  client,  in 
making  him  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  a 
full  life  as  a  blind  person,  in  reactivating 
him  physically  and  generally  bringing  him  up 
to  the  best  possible  condition  for  employ- 
ment. Concurrently  with  the  development  of 
the  client,  the  diagnostic  procedures  point  up 
vocational  areas  of  promise  and  provide  a 
scientific  foundation  for  vocational  planning. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  COUNSELOR 
TO  THE  CLIENT  AND  TO  THE  EMPLOYER 

*  VERNON  L.  HULL 
Placement  Agent,  Virginia   Commission   for  the   Blind,    Richmond,   Virginia 


Some  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine  checked 
into  a  hotel  in  the  deep  South  late  one  after- 
noon and,  after  getting  settled,  went  down 
to  .the  dining  room  for  dinner.  When  the 
colored  waiter  came  over  to  him,  he  was 
sitting  at  the  table  near  the  door  with  the 
menu   spread  out  in  his  hands. 

"Can  I  help  you,  suh?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"Jtist  read  this  menu  for  me,  if  you  will," 
said  my  friend. 

"You  know,  I'se  sorry,  suh,"  said  the  waiter, 
"but  I  des  as  ignorant  as  you  is." 

In  venturing  to  speak  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  industrial  employment  counselor's 
responsibility  to  the  client  and  to  the  em- 
ployer, I  must  confess  I  feel  a  good  deal  like 
the  waiter  in  the  story.  However,  I  do  ap- 
preciate this  chance  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  own  confusion. 

Such  success  as  I  may  have  had  from  time 
to  time  in  dealing  with  clients  and  employers 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  an  earnest  con- 
viction that  both  clients  and  employers  should 
be  treated  as  though  they  were  people.  I 
must  admit  there  have  been  times  when  I 
doubted  this.  I  shall  probably  have  occasion 
to  doubt  it  again.  Once  or  twice  I  have  even 
wished,  a  little  wistfully,  that  they  would 
treat  me  as   though   I  were  human.  On  the 
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whole,  however,  I  think  my  failures  can  best 
be  understood  in  terms  of  sometimes  forget- 
ting this  basic  principle. 

One  day  last  fall  as  a  client  of  mine  was 
leaving  the  plant  at  which  he  had  been 
working  for  the  past  month,  his  foreman 
called  him  over  and  asked,  "How  do  you  like 
your  job  by  now?" 

"I  don't,"  said  my  client. 

"Why  don't  you  quit,  then?"  asked  the 
foreman,  and  he  did. 

Employers,  themselves,  sometimes  have  a 
way  of  tossing  monkey  wrenches  into  our 
plans  for  the  solution  of  their  personnel  prob- 
lems. It  is  only  a  few  weeks,  for  example, 
since  I  thought  I  was  on  the  point  of  mak- 
ing a  successful  placement  in  a  wood-working 
plant.  I  still  think  the  job  I  had  picked  out 
was  a  good  one,  but  at  the  last  minute  the 
head  of  the  company,  who  had  authorized  a 
plant  siuvey  at  the  beginning  of  our  abortive 
relationship,  reversed  his  position  and  de- 
cided not   to  approve  the  actual  placement. 

After  listening  to  three-quarters  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  careful  little  speech  I  had 
composed  for  him,  he  cut  me  short  with: 
"You  almost  persuaded  my  superintendent 
to  do  something  which  I  regard  as  a  mis- 
take. I  don't  want  to  have  anything  moie  to 
do  with  this.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?  Good 
dayl" 
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The  23oint  I  should  Hke  to  make  is  that, 
in  my  opinion,  neither  of  these  situations 
need  have  turned  out  the  way  they  did,  if 
only  I  had  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the 
human  element  and  known  what  to  do.  The 
unpainted,  weather-beaten  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  most  effective  rehabilitation 
workers  in  the  country  have,  as  yet,  hardly 
more  than  scratched  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Then  why  are  we  so  often  surprised  when 
our  clients  behave  like  normally-seeing  peo- 
ple and  do  the  same  foolish  things  that 
normally-seeing  people  do?  The  reluctance 
of  a  client  to  accept  the  first  wild-eyed  scheme 
proposed  for  his  rehabilitation  is  not  neces- 
sarily proof  of  original  sin.  Within  his  frame 
of  reference  the  plan  may,  indeed,  make  no 
sense  at  all  and,  knowing  the  client  better, 
perhaps  we  would  never  have  made  the  pro- 
posal. This  brings  me  to  a  matter  which  I 
don't  think  can  be  emphasized  too  strongly: 
the  importance  of  knowing  our  clients  as 
fully  as  possible  and  understanding  their 
point  of  view.  Each  of  us  has  a  concept  of 
himself,  the  product  of  his  total  previous 
experience  and  susceptible  to  change  in  the 
light  of  new  experience,  and  it  is  this  self- 
concept  which  largely  determines  our  be- 
havior. Generally  speaking,  we  do  those  things 
which  enhance  the  concept  we  have  of  our- 
selves and  avoid  those  things  which  threaten 
it.  Intelligently  administered  and,  just  as 
important,  intelligently  used,  psychological 
tests  can  be  a  real  help  in  gaining  this  es- 
sential understanding  not  only  of  the  capaci- 
ties but  also  of  the  attitudes  of  our  clients. 
They  are  only  one  of  our  tools,  of  course, 
and  beyond  a  certain  point  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  effective  substitute  for  good,  hard 
case-work.  Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
behavior  of  the  client  who  quits  his  job  be- 
comes understandable  and  even  predictable 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  client.  At  the  moment  I  am  think- 
ing of  two  boys  who  were  close  friends  and 
who  were  placed  with  the  same  company 
within  a  week  of  each  other.  Over-compensa- 
tion for  his  feeling  of  insecurity  had  made 
the  second  boy  something  of  a  "smart-alec" 
and  an  exchange  of  bright  remarks  with  an 
inspector  who  had  turned  back  some  of  his 
work  led  to  his  eventually  quitting  his  job 
since  this  seemed  to  him  the  only  means  of 


escaping  a  new  and  heightened  sense  of 
threat.  Seeing  himself  as  a  person  who  is 
loyal  the  first  boy,  who  had  had  no  problems 
at  all  up  to  this  point,  decided  to  give  up 
his  own  job  out  of  loyalty  to  his  friend. 
When  he  went  back  to  work  a  few  days  later 
it  was  out  of  a  larger  loyalty  to  the  blind  as 
a  group. 

If  a  client  fails  to  react  toward  a  situation 
with  the  same  intelligence  as  yourself,  it  may 
be  that  he  lacks  the  same  intelligence  or  at 
least  the  same  breadth  of  experience  on  which 
to  base  his  conclusions  and  that  you  have 
failed  to  prepare  him  adequately  for  the 
decisions  he  must  make.  Too  often,  I  think, 
we  expect  to  accomplish  in  a  single  interview 
what  can  only  be  accomplished  with  months 
of  patient  effort.  Seek  hidden  and  unspoken 
motives  for  your  client's  behavior.  He  prob- 
ably won't  tell  you  everything  of  his  own 
accord,  but  if  you  ask  the  right  things  in  the 
right  way  there  is  almost  nothing  you  can't 
find  out. 

To  have  any  success  in  influencing  client 
behavior  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  must 
deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of  personal  feel- 
ings. A  display  of  annoyance  at  the  obstinacy, 
ignorance  or  seemingly  willful  perversity  of 
your  client  only  complicates  instead  of  facili- 
tating the  solution  of  problems.  Very  often 
it  is  merely  the  person  with  the  greater 
frustration  tolerance  who  comes  out  on  top. 
Make  it  easy  for  your  client  to  do  so,  cer- 
tainly, but  wait  until  he  himself  has  ad- 
mitted he  is  mistaken — and  then  help  him  to 
realize  he  is  not  alone. 

"I  feel  like  a  damn  fool,  quitting  and  then 
going  back  to  work,"  said  the  boy  I  was 
talking  about  a  while  ago. 

"Maybe  so,"  I  told  him,  "but  at  least  you 
aren't  the  first  one." 

Clients  who  create  problems  for  us  are 
most  inconsiderate,  to  be  sure.  Let  me  go  on 
record,  however,  as  opposing  the  notion  ac- 
cepted in  some  quarters  that  the  docility  of 
a  client  is,  in  itself,  a  good  reason  for  plac- 
ing him.  "So-and-so  has  been  so  patient,"  we 
sometimes  hear  it  said.  "Why  don't  you  give 
him  a  chance  at  a  job?"  My  feeling  about  this 
is  that  we  should  never  let  our  heart  get  the 
better  of  our  head — nor  statistics,  either,  for 
that  matter.  Only  by  placing  people  who  can 
do  jobs  on  jobs  they  can  do  well  and  want 
to   do    can   we    build    a   sound    program    of 
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vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 

Beyond  this,  we  have  the  responsibility, 
I  think,  to  place  our  clients  at  the  highest 
level  of  which  they  are  capable,  consistent 
with  the  opportunities  of  the  area  in  which 
they  live  or  to  which  they  are  willing  to  go. 
And  while  we  are  about  it  let's  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  our  clients  and  our  employers. 
Let's  point  out  the  unattractive  as  well  as 
the  attractive  side  of  the  jobs  we  find.  Intel- 
lectual dishonesty,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  root 
of  many  of  our  problems  today  and  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  intellectual  dis- 
honesty to  sell  a  client  a  bill  of  goods.  Since 
the  number  of  people  we  have  working  is 
considerably  more  important  than  the  num- 
ber of  people  we  have  placed,  it  even  looks 
to  me  like  a  good  idea  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  a  client's  interest  in  his  job  by  making  it 
easy  for  him  to  turn  it  down — better  to  have 
him  turn  it  down  in  advance  than  a  couple 
of  days  after  he  has  started  to  work.  Don't 
make  promises  you  may  not  be  able  to  keep, 
and  don't  misinform  a  client  for  the  sake  of 
getting  him  to  do  something  you  want  him 
to  do. 

If  it's  intellectual  dishonesty  to  sell  a  client 
a  bill  of  goods,  it's  unsound  salesmanship  of 


the  most  dangerous  kind  to  sell  an  employer 
a  bill  of  goods,  or  to  let  him  do  so.  Know 
your  jobs  and  if  the  occasion  arrives  protect 
the  interest  of  the  employer  by  eliminating 
jobs  not  practical  in  all  respects — or  against 
the  employment  of  an  unsuitable  client  in 
whom  the  employer  may  have  taken  an  inter- 
est. Have  the  moral  courage  to  make  what- 
ever unpopular  decision  may  be  involved  in 
removing  from  employment  a  client  who, 
after  a  fair  trial,  has  still  failed  to  meet 
standard  production  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  make  sure  your  client  gets  a  fair 
trial.  If  there  are  factors  in  your  client's  back- 
ground which  may  be  a  source  of  trouble, 
you  had  better  be  the  one  to  tell  his  em- 
ployer about  them.  Face  facts  squarely.  Don't 
be  a  hit-and-run  placement  man  like  one  or 
two  I  have  known  who  were  afraid  to  go 
back  to  a  plant  because  something  might 
have  gone  wrong.  Keep  alert  to  potential 
sources  of  trouble  for  your  responsibility  to 
the  client  and  to  the  employer  has  just  nicely 
begun  when  you  have  the  man  on  the  job. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  no  matter  how 
careful  you  are,  you  will  still  make  mistakes 
and  when  this  happens,  be  willing  to  forgive 
yourself. 


THE  EFFECT  THESE  RELATED  SERVICES  HAVE 
ON  THE  CONTINUOUS  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

MISS  ELIZABETH  J.  RUCK,  General  Supervisor 
Special   Personnel   Services,   International   Harvester  Company,   Chicago,   Illinois 


All  of  us  in  this  room  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  programs  which  will  provide 
opportunities  for  visually  handicapped  peo- 
ple to  lead  a  fuller  and  more  complete  life. 
The  success  of  these  programs  in  America 
depends  not  only  upon  society  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  handicapped  to  work  for  a 
living,  but  also  upon  their  being  given  a 
chance  to  work. 

The  employment  of  the  handicapped  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  any  one  group,  but  of 
all  groups.  Getting  all  groups  to  cooperate 
is  the  biggest  challenge  your  services  have  to 
face.  A  continual  sales  job  must  be  done  in 
this  area. 

For  years  we  have  heard  about  the  scarcity 
of  manpower  resources;  first  one  city  and 
then  another  has  been  designated  as  a  criti- 
cal area.  Employers  talk  about  scraping  the 


barrel.  All  too  frequently,  though,  manpower 
resources  in  the  form  of  qualified  handi- 
capped ^vorkers  go  untapped  in  the  labor 
market.  If  properly  employed,  such  handi- 
capped workers  represent  a  sound  invest- 
ment. Dividends  appear  in  the  form  of  bol- 
stered morale,  improved  absenteeism,  and  in 
many  cases  increased  production. 

Over  the  years,  industry  has  generally  done 
a  good  job  of  taking  care  of  and  making  the 
proper  placements  of  employees  who  became 
handicapped  while  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany. For  years,  though,  industry  was  wary 
of  hiring  handicapped  people  as  new  em- 
ployees. Fear  permeated  industry's  thinking: 
fear  of  further  injury  to  the  man  himself; 
fear  of  inefficiency  in  work,  and  fear  of  pos- 
sible future  financial  claims. 

Today  that  thinking  has  changed  in  many 
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places,  some  of  it  as  a  lesult  of  your  activity. 
We  know  that  many  comjaanies  are  cooperat- 
ing in  doing  their  part  today  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  as  new  employes. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  is  one 
of  these. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  briefly  about  our 
program  at  Harvester  and  about  the  coop- 
eration that  some  of  your  members  have 
given  us  in  the  operation  of  our  program. 
In  telling  you  about  it,  I  do  not  want  you 
to  feel  that  I  think  it  is  a  perfect  program 
and  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can.  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement;  however,  we 
have  made  advances. 

First,  you  might  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  today  we  have  over  four  thousand  handi- 
capped workers  here  in  the  United  States  on 
our  payroll.  This  includes  many  different 
types  of  handicapped  such  as  paraplegics, 
amputees,  deaf  mutes,  heart  cases  and  many 
others. 

Naturally,  you  are  more  interested  in  the 
number  of  visually  handicapped.  We  have  11 
totally  blind  and  five  hundred  industrially 
blind. 

Now,  what  is  necessary  in  a  company  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  employment  of 
the  blind? 

One:  You  must  have  your  top  manage- 
ment sold  on  the  idea.  This  is  one  place 
where  your  services  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal.  Once  you  have  enlightened  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  top  management,  then  you 
have  to  have  the  cooperation  of  many  peo- 
ple down  the  line  to  see  that  that  thinking 
is  carried  out.  In  Harvester,  we  have  a  gen- 
eral policy  which  states  that  a  company  has 
an  obligation  to  the  general  public  and  espe- 
cially to  the  community  in  which  it  operates. 
Needless  to  say,  this  infers  an  obligation  to 
consider  qualified  handicapped  workers  within 
the  communities  where  we  operate.  We  do 
feel,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we 
should,  that  our  first  responsibility  is  to  our 
own  employes  who  become  handicapped  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  employment.  Once 
these  are  taken  care  of  we  can  consider  em- 
ploying handicapped  as  new  employes. 

Two:  Where  pre-employment  physicals  are 
given,  it  is  necessary  that  a  company  have  a 
sound,  but  perhaps  somewhat  liberal  medi- 
cal policy.  In  Harvester,  instructions  are  given 


to  all  medical  examiners  that  "if  an  appli- 
cant otherwise  qualified  for  employment  is 
physically  fit  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is 
being  considered  without  danger  to  himself 
or  his  fellow  workers  or  the  equipment,  he 
may  be  employed."  It  further  states,  "it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  man  with  a  consid- 
erable physical  handicap  will,  when  properly 
placed,  make   a  valuable  employe." 

Three:  One  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  program  is  the  survey  of  jobs  in  the 
shop  that  blind  can  handle.  This  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  employment  department, 
the  foreman,  safety  department,  and  in  many 
cases  the  training  department.  Again  at  this 
point,  the  rehabilitation  services  can  render 
valuable  assistance  to  industry  in  helping  to 
survey  the  jobs.  We  have  found  that  this 
is  especially  true  if  the  person  with  this 
service  is  a  blind  person.  In  practically  all 
cases,  we  have  had  a  blind  person  select  the 
jobs  on  which  we  would  later  use  blind 
workers. 

Policies  and  programs  are  of  little  value 
unless  you  put  them  into  operation.  That  is 
what  we  have  tried  and  are  continuing  to 
do  in  Harvester.  The  program  really  took 
on  reality  as  World  War  II  grew  to  a  close 
and  some  of  our  people  began  to  think  about 
placements  for  returning  Harvester  veterans 
who  might  be  visually  handicapped.  At  this 
time,  we  have  one  very  unusual  and  compe- 
tent person  working  for  us  who  is  blind. 

Maurice  Hull  had  been  with  the  Harvester 
Company  for  many  years  before  losing  his 
sight.  He  had  handled  many  important  man- 
agement positions.  After  losing  his  sight,  it 
was  thought  that  he  should  be  placed  in  an 
office  job  and  was  put  on  selective  service 
work  at  our  Milwaukee  Works.  It  was  thought 
that  he  should  not  be  out  in  the  shop.  Here 
we  have  an  example  of  management's  fear. 
They  were  afraid  that  something  might  hap- 
pen to  Hull  if  he  was  assigned  to  work  in  the 
shop.  Hull,  however,  did  a  great  many  things 
outside  of  work  such  as  remodeling  his  garage, 
repairing  his  car,  etc.  Gradually,  stories  about 
what  he  was  doing  began  to  trickle  back  to 
the  works'  management.  They  finally  decided 
that  he  should  be  allowed  in  the  shop  and 
they  gave  him  space  and  facilities  in  which 
to  work.  They  told  him  to  try  anything  he 
wanted  to  within  the  shop.  He  got  various 
parts  and  assemblies  from  the  shop  on  which 
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sighted  people  worked  in  normal  production. 
He  studied  them  and  finally  chose  four  as 
the  ones  he  wanted  to  try.  He  took  apart  and 
assembled  these  jobs  analyzing  each  move- 
ment. He  designed  bins  and  fixtures  fpr  the 
parts;  he  made  tools  and  fixtures  out  of 
cardboard  and  the  tool  room  reproduced  them 
in  metal  for  him.  He  worked  out  all  details 
of  the  assembly  stations.  The  use  of  the 
equipment  that  he  designed  is  not  limited  to 
the  blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  the  works  for  use  by 
sighted  people.  In  his  special  machine  shop, 
he  can  train  other  blind  men  to  do  the  work 
he  has  laid  out. 

I  tell  you  these  things  about  Hull  so  you 
will  understand  why  we  used  him  for  our 
survey  work  and  the  training  of  one  of  the 
Harvester  veterans  who  lost  his  sight  in 
service.  This  young  man  had  worked  at  our 
steel  mills  before  going  to  war.  Naturally,  the 
company  was  quite  concerned  about  what 
kind  of  job  they  could  find  at  the  steel  mills 
for  him.  They  called  upon  Hull  to  investi- 
gate. He  went  to  the  mills  and  examined  all 
the  jobs  that  a  blind  man  might  do.  At  that 
time  the  company  was  buying  replacement 
segments  for  electric  controller  devices.  Hull 
decided  that  these  could  be  manufactured 
at  the  mill  and  that  it  was  something  that  a 
blind  man  could  handle.  Hull  set  up  this 
job  and  before  the  veteran  ever  came  back 
to  the  mills  his  work  shop  was  equipped  and 
ready.  When  he  reported  for  work  he  was 
sent  to  Milwaukee  for  four  and  one-half 
weeks  of  training  by  Hull.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  returned  to  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  mills  and  returned  to  work  on  his  own 
and  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  making 
these  segments.  His  attendance  has  been 
good;  morale  in  the  mill  has  benefitted;  he 
has  prospered  and  the  mills  have  saved 
money  through  reduced  costs  of  manufactur- 
ing this  product  themselves. 

Hull  has  continuued  his  training  at  Mil- 
waukee. One  of  his  pupils  works  out  in  the 
shop  on  a  production  job  on  a  piece  work 
basis  and  almost  from  the  start  after  training 
he  has  made  his  quota. 

To  Milwaukee  Works  goes  the  credit  of 
initiating  this  program,  but  to  our  newer 
plants  goes  the  credit  for  recognizing  their 
responsibility  in  the  community  and  of  carry- 
ing on  the  program.  Such  plants  have  been 


al)le  to  employ  visually  handicapped  people 
as  new  employees  without  first  having  to  con- 
sider older  service  employes. 

At  the  present  time  at  Memphis,  we  have 
two  blind  drill  press  operators.  These  place- 
ments have  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  rehabilitation  services.  The  survey  of  jobs 
within  the  plant  was  made  by  a  blind  man 
from  the  service;  he  did  an  excellent  job.  As 
a  result  of  that  survey,  Memphis  Works  em- 
ployed two  blind  drill  press  operators  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  service  to  handle  the 
jobs  which  they  had  recommended  be  han- 
dled by  blind  people.  These  are  production 
jobs  on  a  piece  work  basis.  Both  men  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  workers.  They 
make  their  quota  and  as  far  as  absenteeism 
is  concerned,  they  have  had  less  than  the 
average  worker.  Our  industrial  relations 
manager  has  been  full  of  praise  for  the  fine 
survey  job  that  was  done  by  the  service  and 
for  the  excellent  cooperation  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  start  from  the  rehabilitation 
office. 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  our 
Louisville  experience.  Perhaps  I  have  saved 
the  best  to  the  last. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  starting  the  Louis- 
ville program  must  go  to  a  gentleman  seated 
in  this  room,  Mr.  Charles  Cox.  It  was  he 
that  performed  the  necessary  sales  job.  After 
the  opening  of  our  Louisville  plant,  Mr.  Cox 
contacted  our  industrial  relation  manager 
regarding  the  placement  of  blind  workers  at 
Louisville.  He  met  some  resistance.  Our  in- 
dustrial relations  manager  has  told  me  that 
when  Mr.  Cox  first  discussed  the  matter  with 
him  he  was  opposed  to  the  idea.  He  was  fear- 
ful of  what  the  consequences  might  be  if  a 
blind  person  was  employed  in  the  shop.  Mr. 
Cox  is  a  good  salesman,  though,  and  before 
the  interview  ended  he  had  convinced  our 
industrial  relations  manager  the  idea  de- 
served consideration.  The  industrial  relations 
manager  finally  agreed  on  the  basis  that  Mr. 
Cox  would  arrange  for  union  approval.  This 
took  him  a  little  longer,  but  he  was  finally 
able  to  clear  this  hurdle,  also. 

The  first  blind  worker  was  employed  in  the 
machine  shop  on  a  burring  operation  which 
is  set  up  on  a  piece  work  basis.  This  young 
man  has  done  a  most  satisfactory  job  and 
was  recently  upgraded  and  reclassified  as  a 
drill  press  operator.  About  a  year  later,  the 
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plant  was  in  a  position  to  consider  the  em- 
ployment of  another  blind  person  for  work 
in  the  foundry  cleaning  cores.  He  too  is 
highly  respected  for  his  work  performance. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Louisville  has  now 
added  a  third  blind  person  to  their  payroll. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  rehabilitation  service  because  that  indi- 
vidual that  we  have  employed  is  Mr.  Cox 
who  has  recently  gone  to  work  as  a  tool 
grinder.  You  can  see  the  kind  of  selling  job 
that  Mr.  Cox  did.  He  not  only  sold  the  idea 
of  employing  the  blind,  but  he  sold  the  com- 
pany on  himself  as  well. 

The  story  of  Harvester  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  my  mentioning  one  bad  ex- 
perience we  have  had  in  employing  a  visually 
handicapped  person.  I  mention  this  only  be- 
cause I  believe  it  high  lights  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  service  or 
at  least  seeking  the  advice  of  a  specialist  in 
the  field.  We  employed  a  blind  girl  for  dicta- 
phone work.  She  was  referred  to  us  by  some 
outside  business  contacts  who  meant  well, 
but  unfortunately  were  not  sufficiently  com- 
petent  to  decide  on  this  girl's  readiness  for 


the  business  world.  I  know  the  service  was 
concerned  about  our  employing  her  because 
after  we  had  hired  her  they  called  me.  I  want 
to  say  that  we  definitely  made  a  mistake  in 
employing  her;  she  is  no  longer  with  us,  but 
the  scars  remain.  It  will  take  time  before  we 
can  place  a  blind  person  in  that  spot  again. 
When  ^ve  do,  though,  let  me  assure  you,  we 
won't  without  first  checking  the  service  in  on 
the  employment. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that 
there  are  other  plants  in  Harvester  employ- 
ing visually  handicapped;  time  will  not  per- 
mit a  discussion  of  their  experience  in  detail, 
but  let  me  say  that  in  most  cases  the  blind 
are  doing  a  fine  job.  I  know  that  we  at 
Harvester  feel  that  there  is  definitely  a  spot 
for  the  visually  handicapped  in  industry;  that 
they  represent  a  source  of  manpower  and  if 
properly  placed  do  an  excellent  job. 

We  feel  that  the  rehabilitation  services 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  selection 
and  placements  of  our  blind  workers  and  we 
look  forward  to  continued  cooperation  with 
them  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  program 
within  Harvester. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  PLACEMENT 

*  NORMAN   M.  YODER,   Counselor 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


We  who  are  engaged  in  counseling  and 
placement  of  the  visually  handicapped  are 
participating  in  big  business.  When  one  takes 
into  account  the  total  of  the  sums  contrib- 
uted by  federal  and  state  governments  to 
work  for  the  blind,  one  realizes  that  we  op- 
erate on  a  good-sized  budget  and  on  a  na- 
tion-wide basis;  however,  unlike  most  big 
businesses,  we  pay  little  attention  to  our 
public  relations  as  related  to  the  distribution 
of  our  product;  namely,  blind  labor. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  several  states  publish  pamphlets,  bulle- 
tins, and,  in  some  instances,  magazines;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  major  portion  of  this  ma- 
terial goes  to  people  already  engaged  in  the 
same  profession.  If  we  are  to  develop  and 
to  sell  a  marketable  product,  we  must  con- 
sider the  matter  of  public  relations. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  human  com- 


*  Visually   Handicapped. 


modity,  our  first  effort  should  be  directed  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  good  relationship  between 
the  applicant  and  the  agency.  Unfortunately, 
as  professional  workers,  we  are  oftentimes 
given  over  to  the  idea  that  we  are  tin  gods 
on  a  pedestal,  issuing  edicts,  orders,  and  regu- 
lations governing  an  individual's  life.  As  the 
counselor,  if  the  individual  fails  to  accept 
our  proposals  or  suggestions,  we  tend  to  ridi- 
cule him  and  to  tag  him  as  "unco-operative"; 
with  the  net  result  that  we  produce  no  more 
than  a  warm  antagonism  between  the  appli- 
cant for  service  and  the  person  giving  that 
service. 

Remember,  the  applicant  for  service  is  the 
raw  material  to  be  processed  as  a  unit  of 
labor  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  employer.  The 
success  with  which  that  process  can  be  imder- 
taken  and  completed  is  entirely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  counselor  and  or  placement 
officer.  Public  relations  with  the  client  begins 
when  the  counselor  or  placement  officer  wins 
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the  confidence  of  the  individual;  not  by  mak- 
ing vague  promises  of  placement  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  but  by  sitting  down  and  talk- 
ing over  employment  possibilities  with  the 
applicant.  We  can  best  secure  his  co-opera^ 
tion  and  his  respect  by  interpreting  to  him 
the  various  fields  of  employment  which  may 
be  opened  to  him  if  (i)  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept orientation  or  adjustment,  if  needed, 
(2)  if  he  is  willing  to  employ  skills  already 
attained  in  previous  employment,  either  be- 
fore or  after  blindness,  (3)  if  he  is  willing 
to  be  trained  for  a  new  occupation  in  the 
light  of  and  in  line  with  his  disability,  (4) 
if  the  final  decision  in  making  the  selection 
of  his  vocational  objective  is  that  of  the  client 
and  not  the  desire  of  the  counselor. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  with  this  type  of 
approach  to  the  applicant,  we  have  begun  the 
process  of  converting  the  blind  individual 
from  a  raw-material  stage  to  that  of  becom- 
ing a  finished  unit  of  labor.  That  process  may 
take  days,  months,  or  even  years,  depending 
on  the  physical  problems  which  may  have  to 
be  overcome  or  on  the  type  and  length  of  the 
training  needed.  It  would  be  stupid  for  any- 
one to  claim  that  rehabilitations,  per  se,  can 
be  completed  within  sixty  or  ninety  days,  or 
six  months.  We  who  are  engaged  in  rehabili- 
tation work  are  actually  operating  a  job  shop 
in  which  every  client  becomes  a  specialized 
problem  requiring  special  techniques  and 
application  of  tooling  to  make  him  a  useful 
unit  of  labor. 

We  believe  that  there  are  three  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
any  disabled  person,  whether  he  or  she  be 
blind,  an  amputee,  a  cardiac  case,  or  a  para- 
plegic. These  principles  are:  (1)  The  desire 
to  achieve  must  be  innate  within  the  appli- 
cant. (2)  That  desire  to  achieve  can  be  kin- 
dled and  developed  by  the  tools  made  avail- 
able through  the  rehabilitation  agency  and, 
more  especially,  through  the  understanding, 
the  interest,  and  the  efforts  of  the  counselor 
or  placement  officer.  (3)  The  third  principle 
is  community  acceptance  of  the  visually  dis- 
abled person  as  a  unit  of  qualified  labor.  We 
feel  that  most  rehabilitation  agencies  devote 
little  or  no  effort  whatsoever  to  this  latter 
point;  and  yet,  without  community  accept- 
ance, the  first  two  steps  in  completing  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  visually  handicapped  person 
are  defeated. 


What,  then,  is  the  definition  of  public  rela- 
tions as  it  relates  to  the  business  in  which  we 
are  engaged?  And,  secondly,  what  are  the 
channels  open  to  our  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  public-relations  program  within 
the  limitations  of  a  budget  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, without  any  budget  whatsoever?  Let  us 
first  examine  the  definition  of  public  rela- 
tions. 

We  believe  the  definitions  can  be  boiled 
down  to  two:  first,  propaganda,  with  the 
connotation  that  it  is  for  evil;  and  second, 
public  education,  with  the  implication  of  an 
element  of  sugarcoating.  Perhaps  we  should 
adopt  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  we  are  engaged 
in  public-education  activities,  and  perhaps 
the  public  does  need  sugarcoating.  What, 
then,  are  the  channels,  of  public  education, 
or  public  relations,  open  to  an  agency?  They 
are  (1)  newspapers;  (2)  radio;  (3)  television; 
(4)  public  demonstrations  of  the  activities  of 
the  blind;  (5)  the  use  of  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  as  speakers;  (6)  independent 
pamphlet  or  magazine  publication,  and  (7) 
acceptance  of  committee  assignments,  pro- 
vided that  such  assignments  are  on  commit- 
tees functioning  in  behalf  of  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  disabled  people.  Let  us  take  up  each  of 
these  categories  and  analyze  its  utility  as  far 
as  an  agency  for  the  blind  is  concerned. 

The  newspaper  is  a  primary  source  of  pub- 
licity or  public  relations.  A  news  feature 
dealing  with  a  disabled  person  successfully 
performing  a  task  is  always  news  worthy.  One 
may  contend,  of  course,  that  this  is  pure  ex- 
ploitation of  an  individual's  disability.  We 
disagree  with  this  philosophy.  A  successfully 
employed  person,  be  he  visually  handicapped 
or  otherwise  disabled,  is  good  copy.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  an  individual  should 
be  approached  on  the  basis  that  his  success 
carries  a  two-fold  implication:  (1)  It  serves 
to  tell  other  employers  that  "it  can  be  done"; 
and  (2)  it  serves  to  tell  similarly  disabled 
people  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  become  employed.  If  the  individual  will 
permit  the  use  of  his  picture,  his  name,  and 
the  facts  pertaining  to  his  successful  employ- 
ment, such  a  story  should  be  prepared  and 
channeled  to  the  newspapers  in  his  com- 
munity. Wherever  possible,  the  agency,  or  a 
member  of  the  agency  staff,  should  be  identi- 
fied with  the  success  of  the  individual;  if, 
that  is,  the  agency  has  participated  in  train- 
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ing,  physical  restoration,  the  purchase  of  a 
prosthesis,  or  in  any  other  service.  This  type 
of  publicity  can  be  developed  without  cost 
to  any  agency;  but,  of  course,  it  must  involve 
the  co-operation  of  the  client. 

In  the  second  place,  a  well-prepared  news 
story — accompanied  by  a  map  or  glossy  print 
— of  a  placement  officer  going  into  the  several 
communities  of  a  state  or  district  is  always 
good  newspaper  copy.  It  identifies  him  and 
his  activities  with  the  work  of  the  agency; 
and,  in  areas  where  there  is  a  weekly  news- 
paper, this  type  of  copy  is  always  accepted 
and  serves  to  introduce  the  professional  staff 
member  to  the  community. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  radio  is  becom- 
ing a  somewhat  obsolete  means  of  publicity 
or  advertising;  however,  an  agency  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  blind,  especially  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  placement,  should 
use  this  facility  whenever  possible.  Radio  sta- 
tions prefer  to  have  their  programming  in 
thirteen-week  blocks;  and  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  develop  thirteen  fifteen-minute 
broadcasts  on  work  for  the  blind.  We  offer, 
for  example,  the  following  outline:  (1)  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  employment  services 
available  to  the  blind  in  the  state;  (2)  a  pro- 
gram dealing  with  the  causes  of  blindness, 
control  of  blindness,  care,  etc.;  (3)  a  program 
with  labor  representatives  discussing  the  atti- 
tude of  labor  organizations  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind;  (4)  a  program  dealing  with 
the  industrial  placement  of  the  blind,  involv- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  employer  and  a 
client  placed  in  the  employer's  plant;  (5)  a 
program  on  agricultural  activities  of  the 
blind;  (6)  a  progiam  dealing  with  business 
enterprises;  (7)  a  program  having  to  do  with 
vending  stands  and  allied  areas  of  work;  (8) 
a  program  on  home  industries;  (9)  a  program 
on  the  blind  in  the  professions;  (10)  a  pro- 
gram on  clerical  skills  such  as  office  work; 
(11)  a  program  on  orientation  and  adjust- 
ment; (12)  a  program  on  the  musical  activi- 
ties of  the  blind;  (13)  a  general  summary.  We 
hasten  to  point  out  that  this  is  merely  a 
rough  outline  of  program  possibilities. 

Further,  in  the  development  of  radio  pub- 
licity, we  have  transcriptions  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Office  which  constitute  good 
radio  programing.  If  your  agency  contacts 
a  radio  station  with  a  planned  series  of  pro- 
grams, with  one  individual  designated  to  be 


responsible  for  seeing  that  the  participants 
are  there  at  the  scheduled  times  and  also 
responsible  for  getting  copy  to  the  station  in 
advance  of  the  broadcasts,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  secure  time  free  of  charge. 

Television  affords  the  publicist  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  combine  the  audial  and  the 
visual  techniques  of  putting  across  ideas.  Be- 
cause this  is  a  new  field,  and  because  time 
is  still  at  a  premium  in  many  areas,  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  an  allotment  of  TV  time. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  an  agency  endeavor 
to  stage  a  television  program  other  than  by 
the  use  of  acceptable  film.  The  problems  in- 
volved and  the  cost  of  the  staff  render  this 
out  of  the  cjuestion;  however,  televeision  sta- 
tions are  glad  to  schedule  sound  movies  if 
they  approximate  the  break-down  times  of 
fifteen  minutes,  thirty  minutes,  or  an  hour. 
We  have  used  such  productions  successfully, 
and  we  feel  that  his  channel  of  public  rela- 
tions should  be  explored  to  the  utmost. 

We  now  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial means  of  achieving  public  educa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind;  namely,  public  demonstrations.  We 
are  sure  that  there  are  many  who  will  con- 
tend that  it  takes  too  much  staff  time  to  se- 
cure equipment,  material,  and  personnel  for 
such  exhibits;  yet,  if  such  exhibits  are  sched- 
uled for  meetings,  conventions,  and  state  fairs, 
think  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  will  see 
them,  who  will  stop  and  look,  who  will  ask 
questions,  and  who  may  take  away  with  them 
something  in  the  way  of  education.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  just  as  important  to  educate  the 
jaotential  fellow  worker  in  regard  to  what  a 
blind  person  can  do  as  it  is  to  educate  the 
employer  concerning  his  skill.  If  those  who 
are  working  on  the  line  next  to  a  blind  per- 
son cannot  accept  him  as  an  individual  able 
to  function  on  the  job,  that  individual  will 
have  a  tough  way  to  go  in  the  plant.  A  few 
suggestions  for  such  demonstrations  are: 
meetings  of  personnel  associations,  meetings 
of  safety  engineers,  meetings  of  vocational 
teachers,  and  conventions  where  the  manu- 
facturers of  power  equipment  are  gathered. 
Every  time  a  visually  handicapped  person 
can  demonstrate  his  or  her  ability  to  perform 
on  a  job,  whether  using  power-driven  equip- 
ment or  otherwise,  such  a  demonstration  be- 
comes a  source  of  conversation,  of  comment. 
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and,  most  important  of  all,  a  source  of  con- 
sideration. 

In  discussing  exhibits  at  our  state  fair,  we 
must  again  refer  to  personal  experiences. 
Our  agency  undertakes,  each  year,  a  some- 
what extensive  program  of  exhibits  of  vari- 
ous work  activities  of  the  blind.  The  first 
few  years,  we  thought  it  was  wasted  effort; 
but,  as  a  result  of  our  exhibits,  we  are  get- 
ting referrals  of  visually  handicapped  people, 
we  are  getting  employer  inquiries,  and,  at 
least  to  a  limited  degree,  we  are  educating 
litearlly  thousands  of  the  fellow  workers  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  state.  We  believe 
that  the  effort  is  well  spent,  although  occa- 
sionally it  becomes  wearing  on  the  staff.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  assemble  material  and  equip- 
ment for  these  demonstrations,  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  equipment  are  always  willing  to 
loan  it  if  given  credit,  and  material  can  gen- 
erally be  secured  if  ingenuity  is  employed. 

Undoubtedly  all  of  us  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  being  assigned  as  a  speaker  to  a 
Lions  Club,  a  Ladies  Aid  Society,  a  Kiwanis 
or  a  Rotary  Club.  These  assignments  are  not 
always  pleasant;  yet,  here  again,  we  are 
building  public  relations  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  advertising  the  work  of  our  agency; 
which,  if  you  recall,  is  the  manufacturing 
plant  through  which  the  unskilled,  untrained 
blind  person  passes  and  becomes  a  finished 
product,  a  unit  of  labor.  If,  through  such 
assignments,  we  can  educate  a  few  people 
and,  at  the  same  time,  build  the  name  of  our 
agency  as  a  reputable  somce  of  services  for 
the  blind  and  as  a  reputable  source  of  trained 
blind  people,  we  have  accomplished  our  mis- 
sion in  this  area. 

The  publication  of  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  documents  generally  involves  writing, 
editing,  and  finding  a  source  of  paper  and  a 
printer.  This  means  of  publicity  can  become 
expensive  if  one  goes  in  for  pictorial  aids, 
etc.;  and,  when  everything  is  considered,  it 
probably  yields  the  least  results  of  any  form 
of  advertising. 


We  who  have  been  brought  up  in  an  era 
of  newspapers,  radio,  and  television  have 
become  essentially  lazy.  We  do  not  like  to 
read  pieces  which  are  lengthy  and  which  must 
be  read  to  their  conclusion  if  the  full  sub- 
stance of  the  article  in  question  is  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. We  will  read  material  if  it  has  a 
newspaper  slant,  with  the  essential  facts  in 
the  first  paragraph  or  two,  or  we  will  observe 
if  there  is  action  or  if  we  can  listen  to  an 
explanation. 

If  the  agency  wishes  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  writing  capability  of  one  or  more 
members  of  its  staff,  we  suggest  that  articles 
be  prepared  for  trade  journals,  trade  papers, 
etc. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  participa- 
tion on  committees  dealing  with  work  for 
disabled  individuals,  such  work  leading  to 
greater  public  education.  We  believe  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  staff  member,  if 
so  assigned,  to  devote  the  maximum  amount 
of  time  he  can  to  making  the  committee  a 
functioning  group.  We  suggest  that  if  such 
a  committee  has  for  its  sole  purpose  that  of 
being  a  committee  in  name  only,  the  staff 
member  should  submit  his  resignation  im- 
mediately. Such  a  committe  isn't  worth  fool- 
ing with.  While  it  may  be  dangerous  to  make 
such  a  statement,  we  feel  that  the  NEPH 
Committee,  in  many  instances,  is  approach- 
ing this  useless  category. 

Public  relations  is  public  education  with 
some  sugarcoating;  but  a  sound  program  of 
public  relations  directed  toward  the  disabled 
applicant  and  toward  the  community  in  gen- 
eral, will  pay  off  in  more  and  better  place- 
ments. Such  a  program  can  be  developed  with 
a  minimum  of  cash  outlay  and  a  minimum  of 
staff  time  if  planned  intelligently,  and  with 
a  maximum  in  results  if  the  program  is 
layed  out  intelligently  and  is  followed  through 
consistently.  If  we  are  to  be  processors  of 
of  units  of  production,  and  if  we  agree  that 
we  are  now  big  business,  then  let's  advertise 
in  a  sensible  and  sound  manner. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  A  HOME  TEACHER 
IN   A   REHABILITATION   PROGRAM 

*  LEONARD  HOSKINS,  Supervisor 
Services   to   the   Blind,   Division   of   Public   Assistance,    Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 


If  this  subject  has  about  it  the  nature  of  a 
controversy,  let  us  recognize  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  what  positions 
the  Home  Teacher  should  play  on  the  team. 
The  monumental  needs  of  any  blind  com- 
munity— from  initial  loss  of  vision  to  final 
adjustment  to  best  potential — eliminate  any 
question  of  insufficient  work  load  for  all  in- 
volved. Moreover,  we  must  agree  that  no 
single  agency  could  adequately  handle  these 
needs  without  including  among  its  services 
those  generally  carried  out  by  Home  Teach- 
ers and  Rehabilitation  Counselors  respect- 
ively. The  idea  is  to  maintain  that  balance  of 
duties  and  coordination  which  will  allow  the 
agency  to  provide  a  maximum  of  efficient 
service. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  social  work  prob- 
lem, there  is  an  imposing  variety  of  facets  to 
this  one.  Nevertheless,  the  weightiest  factor 
influencing  the  role  of  a  Home  Teacher  in  a 
Rehabilitation  Program  is  the  size  of  that 
program.  A  large  agency  loaded  with  Reha- 
bilitation personnel  can  afford  to  divide  and 
assign,  among  that  personnel,  practically  all 
responsibility  pertinent  to  Rehabilitation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Home  Teach- 
er's duties  will  be  restricted  in  large  measure 
to  those  of  an  instructor  in  a  home  situation. 
The  greater  majority  of  our  agencies,  how- 
ever, must  contend  with  all  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  limited  personnel  and  facilities.  It 
is  under  these  latter  conditions — where  re- 
sources must  be  extended  to  the  utmost — that 
there  exists  the  greatest  need  for  determina- 
tion on  this  subject. 

Under  any  conditions  short  of  a  large 
agency  situation,  in  fact,  your  narrator  would 
suggest  that  the  following  basic  services  can 
logically  be  incorporated  into  the  operational 
responsibilities  of  the  Home  Teaching  Sec- 
tion of  an  agency. 

Referrals 
The  Home  Teaching  Section  of  an  agency 
can    serve   as    the   initial   control   point   and 
clearing  house  for  referrals.  Under  this  sys- 
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tem,  all  referrals  of  whatever  nature  to  the 
agency  are  cleared  with  this  section  at  the 
outset.  The  Home  Teacher  makes  the  initial 
contact  and  takes  out  the  basic  identifying 
data.  If  the  referral  appears  feasible  for  re- 
habilitation, this  information  is  passed  on 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Section  by  means  of  an 
intra-agency  transmittal  system.  There  are 
three  advantages  to  this: 

1.  Through  having  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all  phases  of  his  agency  program,  as  well 
as  with  all  potential  sources  of  referrals,  the 
Home  Teacher  will  accumulate  knowledge 
which  will  pay  dividends  in  a  better  presenta- 
tion and  more  comprehensive  service  to  his 
clients; 

2.  The  Rehabilitation  Counselor  will  be 
relieved  of  initial  contact  procedure,  which 
in  turn  will  allow  him  to  devote  a  greater 
proportion  of  time  to  those  factors  relating 
more  directly  to  objectives,  i.e.  physical  res- 
toration, training  and  placement; 

3.  There  will  be  no  transmittal  confusion 
in  maintaining  the  register  of  the  blind.  This 
last  point  leads  logically  to  the  next  function. 

Blind  Census 

An  indispensable  guide-post  to  agency  de- 
velopment is  a  register  in  some  detail  of  the 
blind  population  within  the  area  it  is  serv- 
ing. Breakdowns  of  factors  made  possible  by 
such  a  register  should  influence  the  course  of 
every  section  of  that  agency,  including  the 
Rehabilitation,  Vending  Stand,  Homework 
and  Workshop  Sections.  Due  to  the  more 
intimate  nature  of  his  services,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  referral  system  mentioned  above 
is  in  operation,  the  Home  Teacher  will  in- 
variably make  contact  with  more  blind  indi- 
viduals than  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor. 
He  and  his  section  are,  therefore,  the  logical 
choice  to  maintain  this  register,  and  to  formu- 
late and  transmit  statistical  breakdowns  re- 
quested by  other  sections  of  the  agency. 

Promotion 
It  follows  that  if  the  above  two  functions 
are  put  into  practice,  your  Home  Teacher  is 
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going  to  be  a  well  informed  person.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events,  he  will  contact  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  of  all  types,  service 
clubs  and  organizations,  educational  institu- 
tions, members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
interested  individuals.  It  should  naturally  fall 
to  his  lot,  then,  to  promote  the  program 
through  establishing  cordial  working  rela- 
tionships wherever  possible,  and  disseminat- 
ing knowledge  of  his  agency's  services  on 
every  feasible  occasion. 

Orientation 

In  our  work  the  topic  of  personal  and  so- 
cial adjustment  is  a  popular  one  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Whatever  is  spoken  or  written  on 
the  subject,  the  basic  fact  will  remain  that  no 
individual  will  take  his  first  voluntary  step 
down  the  road  to  adjustment  until  some 
other  individual  has  recognized  his  needs  and 
gained  his  confidence.  The  Home  Teacher — 
again  due  to  the  foundational  nature  of  his 
work — is  in  a  most  favorable  position  to  in- 
itiate any  such  process.  Further,  many  agen- 
cies have  no  ready  access  to  adequate  adjust- 
ment centers.  Where  this  is  true,  the  Home 
Teacher  can  perform  an  invaluable  service 
by  undertaking  the  instruction  of  so  many 
of  those  basic  adjustment  principles  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  principles  which 
are  fundamental  to  any  successful  rehabilita- 
tion process.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  the 
Federal   Office   of  Vocational   Rehabilitation. 


It  has  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  a  Home 
Teacher's  services  by  the  Rehabilitation  Sec- 
tion, reimbursement  to  be  prorated  on  the 
basis  of  the  teacher's  time. 

Instruction 

In  listing  this  function  last,  your  narrator 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  the  order 
of  importance.  On  the  contrary,  the  teach- 
ing of  braille,  typing  and  the  so-called  "blind 
crafts"  is  an  indispensable  function  and  the 
one  from  which  the  worker  derives  his  title. 
It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  category  of  duties,  the  Home 
Teacher  can  act  as  instructor  and  mainte- 
nance man  so  invaluable  to  the  success  of  a 
Homework  Program,  a  development  under 
consideration  by  many  agencies. 

Your  narrator  must  admit  at  this  point 
that  these  suggested  functions  add  up  to  a 
system  remarkably  similar  to  that  employed 
by  the  State  Agency  in  Wisconsin.  If  nothing 
more,  this  serves  to  indicate  that  the  system 
will  work  well  under  conditions  of  limited 
staff.  In  point  of  fact,  the  responsibilities 
charged  to  our  Home  Teachers  are  so  diversi- 
fied that  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  "Social 
Service  Counselor"  and  "Social  Service  Unit." 
This  is  a  service  section  of  a  service  agency, 
and  "Home  Teaching"  is  only  one  category 
of  its  services.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  trend 
of  events,  and,  if  so,  are  happy  to  be  in  the 
vanguard. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  GADGETS  TO  THE  HOME  TEACHER 

CHARLES  G.  RITTER 
Consultant  in  Special  Aids  &  Appliances,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,   N.  Y. 


The  title  of  this  talk  takes  for  granted  that 
the  Home  Teacher  should  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  give  lessons  in  braille,  typing,  and 
handicrafts.  In  some  programs,  of  course, 
with  the  present  day  trends,  Home  Teaching 
is  shrinking  to  just  that,  and  for  the  Home 
Teacher  in  such  a  set-up,  gadgets  have  little 
to  offer.  Tape  measures,  needle  threaders, 
and  writing  boards  represent  about  all  that 
gadgetry  need  give  in  such  a  narrow  scope. 

In  other  programs,  however,  there  is  a 
conscious  effort  to  expand  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Program,  and  to  seek  out  Home  Teachers 
with   qualifications   and   training   out   of   all 


relation  to  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Board 
of  Certification  of  the  AAWB.  In  such  pro- 
grams, the  Home  Teacher  is  expected  to  take 
the  primary  responsibility  for  restoring  the 
blinded  individual  to  normal  functioning, 
and  to  call  in  such  specialized  services  as  are 
indicated.  For  such  Home  Teachers  the  role 
of  gadgets  can  be  of  tremendous  importance. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  second  trend 
is  much  the  healthier.  It  more  closely  paral- 
lels what  today  is  happening  in  medicine, 
where  a  short  Avhile  back  specialization  had 
reached  the  point  where  it  was  becoming  diffi- 
cult for  a  sick  individual  to  get  an  accurate 
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over-all  diagnosis.  Each  specialist,  as  Binger 
pointed  out,  recognized  only  those  symptoms 
that  appeared  in  his  own  areas  of  interest. 
Today  it  is  becoming  clear  that  another  type 
of  specialist  is  required — someone  trained  to 
retain  an  over-all  point  of  view  and  assure 
that  his  patient  is  treated  as  a  complete  indi- 
vidual rather  than  merely  as  a  pair  of  dis- 
eased tonsils,  a  defective  kidney,  or  a  cancer- 
ous growth. 

The  Home  Teacher,  to  fill  the  equivalent 
need  in  work  for  the  blind  will  obviously 
require  more  than  two  years  of  college  with 
a  smattering  of  courses  in  social  work,  edu- 
cation, and  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
eye  plus  what  amounts  to  a  handful  of  Boy 
Scout  merit  badges  in  handicraft  subjects. 
Regardless  of  gender,  it  may  be  expected  that 
mastery  of  a  great  many  domestic  techniques 
would  be  necessary,  along  with  the  ability  to 
travel  alone.  I  would  think  it  would  be  less 
important  for  such  a  person  to  be  able  to 
weave  a  rug,  knit  a  sweater,  iron  a  shirt,  or 
make  a  basket  than  that  he  be  able  to  send 
the  client  to  a  properly  indoctrinated  in- 
structor. Indeed,  many  of  the  best  qualified 
Home  Teachers  I  have  met  have  not  been 
certified  because  they  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  craft  requirements. 

If  the  client  is  strongly  aware  of  a  need  to 
learn  braille,  he  will  not  require  much  of 
the  Home  Teacher's  time.  Similarly,  if  he  has 
a  real  and  urgent  need  to  learn  to  make 
baskets,  he  will  learn  without  repeated  visits 
from  the  Home  Teacher.  I  recall  an  instance 
where  a  job  as  basket  maker  was  open  and 
the  placement  man  had  not  qualified  as  an 
instructor  in  basketry.  He  was,  however,  quali- 
fied to  overcome  the  misgivings  of  a  profes- 
sional basket-maker,  who  very  quickly  taught 
the  client  even  the  fine  points  of  basketry. 

The  basic  problem  of  the  Home  Teacher, 
as  I  see  it,  is  motivation  of  the  client.  Whether 
this  can  best  be  handled  by  a  case  worker  or 
an  educator  is  not  too  important.  What  is 
important  is  that  the  Home  Teacher  must 
have  enough  background  to  recognize  both 
case  work  and  educational  needs,  and  the 
mere  possession  of  Merit  Badges  is  not 
enough.  The  immediate  objective  is  the  rapid 
restoration  of  function  to  the  client,  and  a 
wide-awake  Home  Teacher  can  accomplish 
this  in  a  minimum  of  visits.  Where  intensive 
services  of  any  specialty  is  required,  the  Home 


Teacher  will  arrange  for  these  services — with 
a  Family  Case  Work  Agency,  with  a  Psy- 
chiatric Service,  with  the  Case  Work  Service 
of  his  own  agency,  and  so  on.  The  client  can 
thus  be  spared  the  feeling  that  he  is  being 
shunted  from  office  to  office. 

Too  often,  the  administrative  thinking  of 
an  agency  will  be  vague  as  regards  the  Home 
Teaching  program,  and  unrealistic  case  loads 
may  be  imposed.  Cases  may  not  be  closed. 
Time  may  not  be  left,  or  scope  allowed,  for 
a  program  of  indoctrinating  community  re- 
sources. It  is  so  important  that  ophthalmolo- 
gists, hospital  staffs,  and  the  rest,  be  shown 
what  is  possible.  The  nurses  and  Occupa- 
tional Therapists  should  know  some  of  the 
earliest  things  the  newly  blinded  person  needs 
to  be  shown.  Healthy  attitudes  must  be  de- 
veloped in  such  people,  so  that  referrals  will 
come  early  and  so  that  a  host  of  early  harm 
need  not  be  undone.  The  corrosions  that 
come  between  blindness  and  the  first  call  of 
the  Home  Teacher  may  have  been  so  devas- 
tating as  to  render  the  Home  Teacher's  job 
all  but  hopeless. 

Now,  essentially,  the  Home  Teacher  is  the 
ideal  person  to  carry  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
against  the  sighted  prejudices  about  blind- 
ness. The  most  vital  thing,  of  course,  is  to 
overcome  these  prejudices  in  the  blind  client 
himself.  Overcoming  them  also  in  the  doctor, 
the  nurse,  the  Occupational  Therapist,  the 
family,  make  the  job  so  much  the  easier  with 
the  client.  I  recall  one  instance  where  over- 
coming them  in  the  wife  (which  took  an  hour 
plus  occasional  telephone  conferences)  got  the 
husband  back  to  work  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  hospital.  That  man,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  still  the  only  totally  blind  de- 
signer of  sports  hose  in   the  business. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  that  gadgets  can  re- 
duce the  ivork.  If  a  doctor,  for  example, 
knows  how  much  blind  people  can  do,  his 
prejudices  can  still  remain.  It  is  only  when  he 
has  a  general  idea  of  how  people  do  things 
without  sight  that  he  can  communicate  to 
his  patients  a  positive  tone.  One  of  the  stand- 
ard ways  of  telling  a  patient  he  is  irrevocably 
blind  is  to  announce  that  he'd  better  learn 
Inaille.  How  much  better  if  the  doctor  could 
indicate  one  or  two  of  the  tools  or  techniques 
that  would  enable  that  patient  to  begin  plans 
for  carrying  on  his  regular  work! 

Fortunately,  ophthalmologists  are  more  and 
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more  recognizing  a  duty  to  the  patient  as  a 
whole,  and  an  interest  in  what  blind  people 
can  do  (and  how)  is  growing.  On  a  number 
of  occasions  groups  of  eye  men  have  re- 
quested demonstrations  of  available  tools. 
Many  keep  a  supply  of  catalogs  on  hand  to 
pass  out  to  the  families  of  blind  patients. 
This  does  not  insure  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  j^hysicians  in  every  community.  You 
may  have  some  hard  and  carefully-planned 
work  to  do  before  some  very  able  eye  men 
begin  to  realize  that  you  have  a  potential  role 
in  the  over-all  therapy  an  irrevocably  blinded 
person  will  need  to  return  to  physical  and 
mental  health. 

If,  on  your  visits,  you  can  occasionally  show 
a  new  tool,  it  may  often  open  up  a  new 
avenue  of  discussion.  Most  successful  ophthal- 
mologists are  extremely  busy  people,  but 
they  are  also  hmiian,  and  if  they  have  a 
fund  of  useful  tips  they  can  pass  on,  they 
will  make  your  work  easier  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  expect  more 
of  nurses  and  other  staff  workers  in  their 
offices  and  hospitals.  In  some  programs,  the 
Home  Teacher  is  expected  to  work  with 
nurses  and  Occupational  Therapists.  This 
means  that  the  patient  will  begin  learning 
skills  from  the  start  and  it  means  that  nurses 
and  Occupational  Therapists,  instead  of  fear- 
ing mistakes,  will  establish  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. With  the  right  tools,  they  can  jDrovide 
the  patient  with  things  to  do  which  will  in- 
directly start  overcoming  in  the  patient  the 
idea  that  things  cannot  be  done  without  sight. 
How  many  blinded  men  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  shaved  for  weeks  and  even  months 
after  there  were  no  medical  reasons  against 
such  activities!  If  all  blindfolded  patients, 
regardless  of  prognosis,  were  shown  how  to 
write  letters,  how  to  shave  (if  there  are 
whiskers),  how  to  apply  make-up,  how  to  be 
led  about  comfortalily  by  a  guide,  and  if 
self-threading  needles,  needle  threaders,  tape 
measures,  clocks  and  any  other  helpful  tools 
for  the  kind  of  activities  that  might  be  offered 
were  available,  a  great  many  old  prejudices 
would  begin  to  melt  before  many  even  were 
aware  that  they  themselves  might  be  blind. 

If  the  families  can  be  made  aware  of  the 
wealth  of  tools  and  techniques,  they  can  reach 
a  healthy  point  of  view  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  it  might  otherwise  take.  A  micrometer 
may  encourage  a  wife  to  voice  a  host  of  un- 


suspected fears  and  misgivings,  so  that  you 
can  offer  explanations  that  can  remove  those 
fears.  The  same  thing  often  goes,  too,  for 
employers  or  business  associates. 

As  for  the  client  himself,  you  will  find  him 
sooner  if  you  can  have  proved  to  the  medical 
program  that  you  have  something  concrete 
to  offer.  From  the  client's  point  of  view,  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  is  lapses  in  serv- 
ice. Time  after  time,  I  have  met  people  who 
gave  up  flourishing  businesses  or  established 
positions  they  could  easily  have  carried  on, 
simply  because  no  one  was  there  at  the  criti- 
cal time  to  supply  the  answers  to  what  seemed 
overwhelming  obstacles.  I  recall  one  man, 
with  twenty  or  so  years  of  merchandising  ex- 
perience who  had  been  urged  by  his  em- 
ployers to  return  to  work,  but  who  had  heard 
that  there  were  courses  in  foot  travel  which 
he  felt  he  should  have  before  trying  to  carry 
on.  In  his  state,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division  had  begun  a  practice  of  paying 
such  training  costs,  but  it  takes  time  to  proc- 
ess applications.  The  result  was  that  the  client 
spent  a  year  in  indolence  and  idleness,  and 
was  finally  just  about  imfit  to  hold  a  job. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  get  the  client  to 
focus  on  one  problem  which  seems  to  him 
most  difficult  to  surmount.  If,  in  clearing  up 
that  problem,  you  are  able  to  give  him  the 
basic  principle  of  how  other  problems  can 
be  solved,  you  will  find  that  he  starts  work- 
ing out  his  own  solutions.  We  were  asked  to 
help  a  Home  Teacher  out  with  a  potato 
peeling  device  for  a  client  who  ran  a  little 
food  store  whose  specialty  was  a  certain  type 
of  fried  potato.  Chemical  peeling  had  not 
yet  been  developed,  and  his  requirements  did 
not  justify  an  expensive  mechanical  device. 
A  simple  little  tool  was  found — the  kind  you 
can  now  buy  from  the  mail  order  catalogs. 
This  alone  put  the  man  back  to  work.  There 
were  other  problems — hundreds  of  them.  But 
it  was  infinitely  better  for  the  client  to  try 
to  work  these  out  by  himself.  It  was  not 
necessary  (and  I  suspect  it  would  have  been 
downright  dangerous)  to  expect  that  man  to 
undergo  a  long  course  of  training. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  every 
newly  blinded  person  needs  psychiatry,  or 
case  work,  or  a  more  or  less  protracted  course 
of  training.  Such  generalizations  do  not  seem 
valid.  Some  blinded  people  may  not  even  re- 
quire Home  Teaching.  Many  of  our  most  sue- 
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cessful  blind  people  have,  in  fact,  had  no 
agency  service.  Dare  we  ask  if  some  agencies 
are  not  today  trying  to  force  too  much  service 
on  many  of  their  clients?  Does  a  man  who  has 
had  many  years  of  successful  retail  back- 
ground need  to  be  given  tests  to  establish 
whether  he  is  capable  of  retail  selling?  Such 
tests  have  been  given.  Does  a  machinist  need 
to  learn  to  make  leather  belts?  Does  a  pro- 
fessional author  need  to  learn  basketry?  Need 
even  an  elderly  woman  who  has  never  been 
interested  in  knitting  be  taught  to  make 
sweaters?  This  seems  to  me  equivalent  to  in- 
sisting on  the  differences  of  blindness,  when 
what  is  really  needed  is  to  minimize  these 
differences. 

By  the  same  token,  of  course,  gadgetry 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Suppose  we 
take  a  simple  example — the  old  fashioned 
flint  and  steel  gas  stove  lighter.  Many  people 
have  been  able  to  overcome  their  fears  of 
lighting  a  gas  stove  because  of  this.  Many  of 
these  will  throw  the  thing  away  after  a  while. 
For  others,  who  happen  to  have  the  type  of 
stove  which  defies  all  scrubbing  and  on  which 
there  are  no  pilot  lights,  the  gas  stove  lighter 
will  continue  to  be  a  useful  tool  because  it 
enables  them  to  locate  the  burners  and  light 
the  stove  without  then  being  obliged  to  wash 
their  hands.  The  fiameless  cigaret  lighter  is 
another  similar  gadget.  It  is  by  no  means 
permanently  useful  for  safety  reasons,  al- 
though it  may  always  be  used  because  of  its 
behavior  in  the  wind.  It  becomes  a  question, 
with  this  sort  of  device,  whether  it  is  more 
economical  to  let  the  gadget  lead  the  client 
to  self-sufficiency  or  to  take  the  longer  time 
which  might  be  needed  to  overcome  fear. 

One  often  meets  with  an  anti-gagdet 
point  of  view  in  Home  Teachers  who  seem 
to  fear  that  gadgets  are  associated  with  blind- 
ness. Such  people  overlook  the  fact  that 
gadgets,  generally,  are  used  to  promote  safety 
or  save  work.  Most  of  ours  are  primarily  de- 
signed for  sighted  people.  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
sight,  while  useful,  is  often  responsible  for 
errors,  and  often  takes  extra  time.  On  the 
pressure  cooker,  for  example,  a  great  step 
forward  was  made  with  the  introduction  of 
the  noisy  gauge.  No  longer  was  the  house- 
wife obliged  to  hover  about  the  stove,  no 
longer  did  she  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  she 
was  waiting  for  the  cooker  to  come  to  the 
proper  pressure. 


It  puts  over  a  very  useful  point  when  the 
newly  blinded  person  realizes  how  many  of 
the  so-called  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind  were 
not  made  for  the  blind.  The  same  gadget 
which  helps  the  person  without  sight  helps 
the  sighted  public.  The  one-armed  rolling 
pin,  for  example,  would  never  have  been  put 
out  if  it  did  not  have  a  general  appeal.  Simi- 
larly, our  soldering  iron  would  have  been  far 
too  expensive  to  produce  for  the  small  market 
we  have.  By  the  same  token,  a  blind  person 
can  get  along  with  neither  of  these  devices. 
A  blind  person  can  learn  to  solder  with  an 
old-fashioned  soldering  iron,  just  as  he  could 
learn  to  roll  out  pie  with  a  regular  rolling 
pin — or  even  a  milk  bottle  Only,  with  the 
new  gadgets,  it's  a  lot  easier,  and  with  newly 
blinded  people  the  greater  ease  may  mean 
the  difference  between  motivation  and  idle- 
ness. 

Among  the  requirements  for  Home  Teach- 
ers, male  and  female  workers  are  not  ex- 
pected to  know  the  same  things.  Funda- 
mentally, of  course,  if  the  point  of  view  is 
sound,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
not  manage  quite  satisfactorily  as  a  worker 
with  a  housewife.  I  have  often  been  asked  by 
women  how  to  do  certain  things,  and  when  I 
didn't  know,  I  asked  them  how  they  did  it 
before.  It  is  then  rarely  impossible  to  figure 
out  some  slight  modification  or  tool  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  continue  doing 
the  job  better  than  I  would  be  able  to  do  it 
without  a  lot  of  practice.  In  the  same  way, 
a  woman  who  had  never  used  a  micrometer 
can  easily  have  enough  familiarity  with  mi- 
crometers to  explain  adequately  to  a  me- 
chanic how  our  micrometer  works.  In  many 
programs  there  simply  are  no  male  Home 
Teachers.  Does  that  mean  that  the  men  have 
to  have  inferior  service?  Similarly,  any  Home 
Teacher  should  be  able  to  explain  enough  of 
the  operation  of  the  Music  Writer  to  enable 
the  musical  client  and  a  friend  to  carry  ori^. 
Enough  should  be  known  of  the  Radio 
Analyzer,  the  slide  rule,  the  gauge  blocks, 
and  all  the  other  tools  to  explain  their  opera- 
tion in  terms  that  a  client  who  needs  them 
will  grasp  and  expand  on.  This  is  so  impor- 
tant, because  you  never  know  which  particu- 
lar device  may  start  a  client  energetically  on 
the  way  back. 

Another  gadgetary  requirement  which 
should  be  demanded  of  all  Home  Teachers 
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is  mastery  of  the  cane.  One  of  the  most 
serious  charges  about  Home  Teaching  is  its 
high  cost,  especially  when  guides  are  em- 
ployed. There  are  many  Home  Teachers,  of 
course,  who  are  excellent  travellers,  but  whose 
agencies  do  not  care  to  take  responsibility 
for  allowing  them  to  travel  alone.  Others  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  a  dog,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  legislator  does  not  exist  who  could 
claim  that  the  dog  could  do  the  Home 
Teacher's  work — a  charge  often  made  of  the 
sighted  gtiides.  These  are  internal  problems. 
It  does,  however,  seem  that  the  Home  Teacher 
in  such  a  set-up  has  a  doubly  hard  job.  Mo- 
bility, in  all  but  elderly  cases,  must  be  ac- 
quired by  the  blinded  client  if  he  is  to  go 
i)ack  to  work  and  get  ahead  in  the  world.  If 
the  Home  Teacher  is  not  able  to  travel,  it 
raises  curious  questions  in  the  minds  of  both 
the  client  and  the  family. 

Braille  and  typing  can  be  taught  in  a  posi- 
tive program  of  this  sort  without  the  pro- 
tracted course  of  visits  now  so  often  em- 
ployed. If  the  client  is  properly  motivated, 
his  patience  will  not  tolerate  a  drawn-out 
course  of  training.  If  the  motivation  is  ab- 
sent, there  is  serious  question  of  the  value 
of  the  training.  Moreover,  the  motivation 
usually  will   not  come  for  braille  or  typing 


until  the  client  has  seen  the  way  to  other 
more  immediate  accomplishments.  The 
Housewife  who  is  afraid  to  cook  will  not  be 
strongly  moved  by  the  notion  she  can  label 
her  canned  goods  if  she  knows  braille. 

If  the  Home  Teacher  is  to  retain  or  regain 
the  role  of  General  Practitioner  in  this  field, 
it  must  be  demonstrated  that  Home  Teaching 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way  of  re- 
storing the  newly  blind  to  action.  This  means 
a  down-to-earth  preoccupation  with  the  things 
which  will  most  rapidly  restore  independence. 
It  means  giving  the  client  the  particular  tools 
and  techniques  he — and  he  alone — may  need 
to  put  his  abilities,  his  training,  his  experi- 
ence as  a  sighted  person  back  to  work  with- 
out sight.  It  means  putting  over  a  positive 
point  of  view  which  will  either  enable  him, 
unaided,  to  go  back  to  pretty  much  his  nor- 
mal duties,  or  will  enable  the  vocational  train- 
ing and  placement  facilities  to  help  him  at 
the  highest  rate  of  speed.  In  this  sense,  tools 
and  techniques  are  ready  to  hand  as  the 
most  concrete  recipes  we  have  for  action. 
Blindness,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  not  one 
big,  insurmountable  obstacle:  it  brings  a  host 
of  little  problems  which,  taken  one  at  a 
time,  can  be  solved — provided  we  have 
enough  of  the  proper  tools  and  techniques. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  HOME  TEACHER  IN  THE  MODERN  SETTING 

*  RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON,  Superintendent 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  and  Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of   Public  Welfare, 

State  of  Illinois 


The  Home  Teacher  holds  the  key  with 
which  the  person  who  is  blind  may  enter  or 
re-enter  the  seeing  world.  Home  Teaching  as 
a  profession  partakes  of  the  skills  of  both 
education  and  social  work  with  just  a  touch 
of  religion  added.  It  must  be  skilled,  objec- 
tive, and,  above  all,  human.  The  Home 
Teacher  most  often  represents  the  first  real 
opportunity  the  newly  blinded  adult  has  of 
l)ecoming  acquainted  with  the  tools  for  di- 
minishing the  handicap  of  blindness  and  of 
coming  face  to  face  with  a  successful  blind 
person. 

This  profession  properly  deals,  in  our 
opinion,  with  two  groups  of  blind  people, 
the  newly  blinded  adult  and  the  blind  per- 
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son  who  may  have  lost  his  sight  as  a  child 
but  who  needs  help  in  learning  to  cope  with 
blindness  in  an  adult,  seeing  world. 

Historically,  Home  Teaching  began  with 
the  two  very  laudable  aims  of  bringing  con- 
solation to  the  blind  and  enabling  them  to 
learn  to  read  raised  type  so  they  coidd  read 
the  Bible  and  other  religious  books.  However, 
with  the  impact  of  advances  in  education, 
the  phenomenal  development  of  social  work, 
the  ever-widening  horizon  of  the  individual 
in  liis  world,  and  the  growth  of  his  responsi- 
bilities and  needs,  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  social  being,  in  addition  to  what  blind- 
ness does  to  him,  the  role  of  the  Home 
Teacher  has  been  significantly  broadened  and 
intensified.  Its  major  concern  now  is  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual  because  he  has 
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lost  his  vision.  This  adjustment  takes  into 
account  the  total,  unique  personality  in  its 
relation  to  the  specific  environment  in  which 
he  must  live  and  work,  so  that  he  can  accept 
his  handicap  and  achieve  the  highest  measure 
of  success  in  living  of  which  he  may  be 
capable. 

It  becomes  the  aim  of  the  Home  Teacher, 
therefore,  as  indeed  of  all  service  to  the  blind 
to  assist  the  person  without  vision  to  be  as 
much  like  a  seeing  person  as  jjossible.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction;  but  it  will 
not  seem  so  if  we  think  of  its  total,  social 
significance.  Everyone,  whether  he  has  sight 
or  not,  lives  in  a  seeing  world;  and  if  blind 
people  are  to  be  more  than  merely  passive 
bystanders,  they  must  be  an  active  part  of 
that  world  Of  vision.  Happiness,  productivity, 
in  the  real  sense,  and  emotional  security  de- 
pend upon  the  blind  person's  having  a  give 
and  take  relationship  with  the  seeing  people 
and  being  as  much  like  them  as  possible  in 
thought,  action,  and  experience.  The  person 
who  is  blind  should  be  taught  to  "see"  with 
his  other  senses  by  means  of  the  best  tech- 
niques available  and  through  the  best  de- 
vices that  can  be  made  to  enlarge  his  sensory 
experience.  The  Home  Teacher  provides  the 
techniques  and,  along  with  all  other  workers 
for  the  blind,  provides  also  the  stimulus  for 
science  to  make  the  devices  needed. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  blind  person 
learns  to  live  among  other  blind  people.  He 
must  be  taught  to  live  with  seeing  people, 
carrying,  as  far  as  he  can,  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  having  his  full  quota  of 
vibrant  experience.  He  must  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  "see"  in  this  manner  even 
though  he  has  no  physical  vision.  In  all  that 
is  done  for  the  blind  person  by  the  Home 
Teacher,  care  should  be  taken  to  develop 
continuously  this  psychological,  social,  and 
spiritual  vision  which  alone  will  erase  the 
barriers  between  those  who  can  and  those 
who  cannot  see.  This  alone  will  make  the 
blind  person  an  accepted,  respected  member 
of  his  own  community  and  social  family. 

In  most  cases  blindness  is  a  traumatic,  frus- 
trating, limiting  experience  at  first,  blotting 
out  a  large  section  of  the  blind  person's  sen- 
sory world,  interrupting  employment,  disturb- 
ing emotional  balance,  and  introducing  fear 
and  hesitancy  into  his  movements.  The  Home 
Teacher's    task,    therefore,    is    to    help    him 


mobilize  his  total  personal  resources,  to 
achieve  a  satisfying  adjustment,  and  to  teach 
him  specific  skills  that  will  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  life  legardless  of  his  lack  of 
sight. 

Since  blindness  effects  almost  everything 
the  blind  person  does  from  the  time  he  arises 
in  the  morning  until  he  retires  at  night,  the 
Home  Teacher  must  deal,  through  casework 
and  instruction,  with  almost  every  phase  of 
his  living.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Home 
Teacher  should  be  a  jack-of-all-trades.  It 
means  that  the  teacher  must  have  social  in- 
sight enough  to  be  able  to  put  his  finger  on 
the  fundamental  problems  that  each  blind 
person  has  in  adjusting  to  his  handicap,  work 
out  ways  of  resolving  these  problems,  and 
develop  with  him  incentives,  from  the  blind 
person's — not  the  teacher's — way  of  life.  The 
process  of  adjustment  begins,  not  with  what 
the  teacher  can  teach,  but  with  what  the 
blind  person  needs  most  at  the  crucial  time 
of  contact.  If  he  likes  to  play  cards,  teaching 
him  enough  Braille  to  play  will  give  him 
confidence  enough  to  see  and  want  the  other 
things  he  needs.  Then  he  will  not  have  to  be 
"sold"  as  a  high-pressure  salesman  often  sells 
his  product. 

Neither  does  the  teacher  have  to  know 
how  to  teach  all  the  things  that  may  provide 
these  initial  incentives,  nor  is  it  necessary 
for  him  to  give  instruction  directly  in  all 
these  things.  Suppose  John  needs  to  learn 
to  shave  and  the  teacher  is  a  woman  who 
has  some  reserve  in  this  area.  She  knows  what 
a  blind  person  needs  to  learn  in  order  to 
shave  by  touch  and  she  can  then  easily  get 
some  member  of  the  family,  a  neighbor  or  a 
volunteer,  to  teach  him  under  her  direction. 
Or,  similarly,  if  Jeannie  needs  to  learn  how 
to  put  on  lipstick  and  the  teacher  is  of  the 
opposite  sex,  the  same  technique  can  be  em- 
ployed. The  important  consideration  is  that 
the  teacher  take  responsibility  for  finding  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  either 
by  doing  it  himself  or  enlisting  a  usable  re- 
source, giving  the  necessary  advice  and  di- 
rection. 

The  Home  Teacher  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
teacher  who  does  casework.  He  should,  there- 
fore, have  the  training  of  a  teacher — the 
same  training  that  would  be  required  in  a 
formal  school  setting — and  he  should  have, 
in   addition,   at   least   a   year   in   a   graduate 
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school  of  social  work  with  some  practical, 
properly  supervised  field  work  experience. 
If  he  is  thus  properly  trained,  he  should  be 
able  to  analyze  the  blind  person's  problem, 
determine  where  to  begin  by  clues  the  blind 
person  alone  can  give  him  and  in  a  friendly, 
understanding,  objective  manner  employ  the 
methods  of  the  teacher  and  the  caseworker 
as  they  are  needed. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  some  teach- 
ers have  acquired,  through  years  of  experi- 
ence, some  of  the  qualities  and  techniques 
obtainable  through  formal  training;  and  it 
is  also  understood  that  training  alone  will 
not  make  a  good  Home  Teacher.  Personality 
factors  play  a  most  important  part.  The 
teacher  should  be  resourceful  in  meeting  new 
problems,  and  he  should  have  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  not  only  of  services  to  the 
blind  but  of  all  the  services  in  a  particular 
community  which  may  be  of  use  to  people 
whether  they  are  blind  or  not. 

Often  many  services  needed  by  blind  peo- 
ple will  be  needed,  not  because  they  are 
blind,  but  because  they  are  people.  With  this 
knowledge  the  Home  Teacher  can  midtiply 
his  own  effectiveness  and  enlarge  his  own 
sphere  of  activities  as  well  as  that  of  the 
agency  by  which  he  is  employed.  He  can 
thus  ask  help  from  many  community  agencies 
and  also  give  help  to  them  in  return. 

The  teacher's  sphere,  then,  is  the  teaching 
of  skills  to  the  blind,  the  giving  of  casework 
service  leading  to  the  adjustment  of  a  blind 
person  to  the  seeing  world,  and  securing  for 
him,  from  other  sources,  the  services  he  needs 
that  do  not  lie  in  the  teacher's  specific  area. 
He  is  a  teacher,  a  social  worker  for  the 
blind,  a  consultant  on  the  problems  of  the 
blind,  and  a  public  relations  worker  with 
regard  to  their  needs.  He  is  not  a  psychia- 
trist and  should  not,  therefore,  practice  psy- 
chiatry— amateur  or  otherwise.  Deep-seated, 
emotional  problems  should  be  referred  to  a 
mental  health  clinic  or  similar  service  where 
the  person  may  receive  skilled  treatment  for 
his  condition;  and  the  teacher  can  render 
a  much  more  valuable  service  in  interpreting 
to  these  specialists  the  needs  and  problems  of 
people  who  are  blind. 

In  a  similar  manner  a  domestic  problem 
not  related  to  blindness  should  be  handled 
by  a  family  service  agency,  the  Home  Teacher 
assuming  a  consultant  role.   The  same  phi- 


losophy   applies    to    situations    of    physical 
health,  jJioblems  of  delinquency,   unmarried 
mothers,  or  other  problems  outside  the  realm       . 
of  service  to  people  because  they  are  blind.  ■ 

The    teacher    should    have    a    very    close 
working  relationshij?  with  workers  who  carry 
aid-to-the-blind  cases  and  with  rehabilitation 
agents  dealing  with  placement  problems  but 
shoidd,  if  possible,  avoid  dealing  with  these 
problems    directly.    If    the   state   has   an    ad- 
justment training  center,  the  teacher's  func- 
tion  may   be  changed  slightly,  but  becomes 
even  more  important  as  he  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  making  studies  and  recommendations 
of  blind  persons  to  be  enrolled  in  the  center. 
The  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  twenty  Home  Teachers  who  work 
out  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department's  six 
Regional  Offices,  joining  hands  with  hospital 
and  clinical  social  workers,  public  assistance 
visitors,    rehabilitation    agents,    and    employ- 
ment specialists   to   aid   the   blind  in  under- 
standing and  facing  their  handicap,  in  secur- 
ing financial  aid,  and  being  trained  for  and 
securing    the    job    for    which    they    are    best 
fitted.    The    teachers    assist    the    person    who 
is  blind  in  obtaining  an  eye  examination,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  legal 
blindness,   but   determining   whether   or   not 
proper  treatment  could  improve  his  vision  and 
encouraging  him  to  seek  such  treatment  as  is 
needed.    They   help   him    think    through   his 
emotional  and  personal  problems;  they  help 
him  learn  about  what  blind  people  can  do 
from  what  others  have  done  and  assist  him 
to  perform,  with  the  use  of  his  other  senses, 
the    many    seemingly    insignificant    activities 
that  go   to  make  up  daily  living  and  work- 
ing,  such    as:    traveling   alone   with   a   cane, 
dressing,   personal    hygiene,   eating,   identify- 
ing clothing,  housekeeping,  household  repairs, 
shaving,  putting  on  cosmetics,  playing  cards, 
handling  money,  sewing,  and  other  handcraft 
arts.  They  also  place  and  check  on  the  use 
of  Talking  Book  Machines,  help  their  clients 
in  selecting  reading  material  to  be  sent  them 
from    the    two   distributing   libraries    for    the 
blind  serving  Illinois  and,   together  with  re- 
habilitation    agents     and     public     assistance 
workers,     make    studies     for    recommending 
clients  for  enrollment  in   the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  adjustment  center. 
They  also  may  assist  home  workers  to  market 
their  handwork  products  and  give  informa- 
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tion  about  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
many  devices  of  help  to  the  blind.  These  and 
similar  services  are  performed  by  the  Home 
Teachers  as  a  regular  part  of  their  activity. 

In  their  office  work  they  mingle  constantly 
with  other  workers  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  thus  are  a  part  of  the  everyday 
living  stream  of  seeing  activities.  So,  they 
themselves  are  visually  handicapped  persons 
living  and  working  just  as  they  wish  their 
clients  to  do. 

The  Home  Teacher  works  with  the  indi- 
vidual problems  of  the  blind;  the  training 
center  works,  primarily,  with  the  problems  in 
relation  to  group  living.  The  teacher  is  a 
caseworker  concerned  with  relating  the  blind 
person  to  the  seeing  world;  the  skilled  family 
service  worker  with  problems  common  to 
people  whether  they  are  blind  or  not.  Their 
fields  are  not  competitive,  but  as  a  team, 
working  for  the  welfare  of  human  beings, 
they  can  supplement  each  other's  work  to 
bring  to  blind  persons  the  best  all-around 
program  of  services  that  can  be  made  availa- 
l)le  at  any  given  time. 

Under  the  skillful  direction  of  the  teacher, 
the  dark,  lonely,  turbulent  realm  of  the 
blind  becomes  alive  with  moving,  vibrant, 
sensory  experiences — the  scent  of  a  flower 
garden;  the  voices  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances; the  character  of  footsteps;  the  swish  of 
motor  car  tires  on  wet  pavement;  the  songs 
of  birds;  the  rugged  feel  of  tree  bark;  the 
tangy  taste  of  cheese;  the  brittleness  of  leaves 
in  fall — sharpening  the  senses  of  touch,  taste, 
hearing,  smell,  and  the  intangible  kinesthetic 
sensations,  fitting  them  to  do  the  major  work 
of  vision.  Fear  gives  place  to  freedom,  and 
a  sense  of  confidence  and  responsibility  drive 
out  the  former  invalid  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness. Impersonal,  raised  dots  on  a  piece  of 
paper  become  symbols  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing and  interest,  and  the  world  of  books  and 
magazines  is  reopened  to  the  avid  Braille 
reader. 

The  role  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  working 
with  the  individual  blind  person  in  meeting 
his  individual  needs  partakes  of  the  quali- 
ties of  friend,  teacher,  and  social  worker, 
using  not  only  the  special  assets  of  these, 
but  also  drawing  from  the  fields  of  arts  and 
crafts,  mechanics,  library  work,  vocational 
guidance,  psychology,  and  even  religion. 

A   young   girl,   overcome   with   the   impact 


of  blindness,  was  taught  Braille  by  a  Home 
Teacher,  and  during  the  process  a  careful 
study  was  made  of  her  needs.  She  was  per- 
suaded to  attend  the  adjustment  training 
center  where  she  received  a  number  of  serv- 
ices, including  training  as  a  dictaphone  opera- 
tor. She  is  now  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Department  serving  seeing 
people. 

A  mother  who  became  blind  overnight 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion, being  separated  from  her  husband  and 
little  boy.  She  was  taught  Braille  and  to  do 
her  housework  by  a  Home  Teacher.  A  family 
service  agency  worker  was  called  in  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  housekeeper  and  to  help 
work  through  the  domestic  problem.  The 
family  is  now  successfully  living  together, 
the  mother  carrying  her  normal  share  of 
responsibilities. 

A  Home  Teacher,  a  psychiatric  social 
worker,  and  a  rehabilitation  agent  are  cur- 
rently working  as  a  team  to  reclaim  a  young 
woman  who  lost  her  sight  from  a  suicide 
attempt. 

In  the  Illinois  pattern  of  home  teaching, 
statewide  staff  meetings  are  held  three  times 
a  year,  during  which  mutual  problems  are 
discussed,  special  knowledge  is  brought  to 
them  by  caseworkers  and  supervisors  from 
other  agencies,  ophthalmologists,  and  other 
specialists.  Refresher  courses  in  crafts  are 
given  from  time  to  time.  Committees  of 
Home  Teachers  have  done  much  to  develop 
and  improve  the  services  given  to  the  blind 
of  Illinois.  They  have  developed  and  recently 
revised  the  Standard  Braille  Series  books  for 
teaching  Braille  to  adults.  They  are  now 
working  on  a  manual  for  instructing  the 
bliml  in  typewriting.  Each  teacher  pools  his 
special  knowledge  with  that  of  others  on  the 
staff    to    improve    the   work   of   all. 

New  cases  are  referred  to  the  teachers  in 
the  appropriate  Regional  Office,  and  a  rou- 
tine part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  bringing 
in  the  other  services  needed,  such  as  referral 
to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
for  training  and  placement,  the  County  De- 
partments of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission for  financial  aid,  the  use  of  the  ad- 
justment center  for  intensive  group  training, 
and  many  other  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  people.  In  such  referrals,  contact  is  made 
with  the  agency  or  service  to  which  the  blind 
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person  is  referred,  and  a  determination  ar- 
rived at  as  to  how  and  by  whom  service  is 
to  be  given.  Thus,  the  Home  Teacher  is  a 
true  field  worker  for  the  bhnd,  and  much 
of  the  overall  technical  supervision  and  con- 
sultant and  other  service  is  given  by  the 
Division's  Superintendent  and  two  Super- 
visors of  teachers  who  are  trained  in  educa- 
tion and  social  work. 

There  is  also  a  close  working  relation  be- 
tween the  Home  Teachers  and  the  adjust- 
ment training  center;  the  teachers  not  only 
recommending  cases  to  the  center,  but,  to- 
gether with  Rehabilitation  agents,  giving 
follow-up  service  when  the  students  at  the 
center  return  home.  These  two  sections  of 
the  Department's  program  for  the  blind  ac- 
ttially   work    as    one    functioning   unit. 

The  Home  Teacher  nearly  always  begins 
the  process  of  rehabilitation  and  very  fre- 
quently assists  the  Rehabilitation  agent  and 


the  training  center  staff  in  completing  it.  We 
do  not  say  that  our  jaattern  of  home  teaching 
will  work  in  all  states,  nor  that  we  have,  by 
any  means,  met  all  the  individual  problems 
of  the  blind;  but  it  works  effectively  for  our 
State.  Our  Home  Teachers  have  made  the 
adjustment  of  a  blind  person  in  a  seeing 
world  a  progressing,  living  reality.  We  are 
constantly  raising  the  standards  of  our  staff, 
and  our  workers  are  measured  by  standards 
applied  to  seeing  field  workers  as  well.  We 
are  a  part  of  the  Welfare  Department's  total 
program  for  helping  people  over  difficulties, 
and  our  teachers  are  respected  professionally 
by  social  workers  and  allied  specialists.  Their 
salaries  and  performance  of  work  are  on  the 
same  basis  as  similar  seeing  professional 
workers.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  the  Home  Teacher  holds 
the  key  with  which  the  person  who  is  blind 
may  enter  or  re-enter  the  seeing  world. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  LAY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  AAWB 

*  HULEN  C.  WALKER 
Legislative  Analyst  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,   Inc.,   Washington,   D.   C. 


I  wonder  whether  I  should  thank  the 
Chairman  for  the  compliment  which  he  has 
paid  me  by  thinking  that  I  could  prepare 
a  paper  which  would  take  the  entire  time 
alloted  to  Group  D,  or  whether  I  should  re- 
primand him  for  putting  me  on  the  spot.  I 
guess  the  best  thing  would  be  to  leave  it 
tip  to  the  membership  to  deal  with  the 
Chairman  as  they  see  fit  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  membership 
in  AAWB,  some  of  these  I  hope  you  have 
read  as  set  forth  in  The  Nexu  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  of  February,  1952,  but  just  in  case  you 
did    not,   we   will   review    them   here: 

1.  Through  my  membership  I  receive  a 
subscription  to  the  Neiv  Outlook,  the  only 
professional  magazine  on  work  for  the  blind. 
This  alone,  in  my  opinion,  should  interest 
anyone  M'ho  is  in  work  for  the  blind  to  be- 
come a  member. 

2.  I  receive  my  printed  copy  of  the  Con- 
vention Proceedings  which  I  find  to  be  a 
valuable  storehouse  of  information  on  many 
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subjects.  The  information  contained  in  this 
voliune  is  not  prepared  by  theorists  but  by 
field  workers  like  myself  actually  engaged  in 
the  type  of  work  about  which  they  write  and 
speak. 

3.  By  supporting  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  with  our  mem- 
bership we  maintain  a  voice  in  promoting 
the  necessary  legislation  to  expand  services 
to  our  blind  population — a  very  important 
function    of   any    professional    organization. 

4.  Through  the  discussion  and  exchange  of 
information  our  Association  has  been  able 
to  set  personnel  standards  in  many  phases  of 
our   work   and   can   continue    to   do   so. 

5.  Membership  in  AAWB  entitles  the  mem- 
ber to  attend  the  annual  convention  which 
provides  educational  and  inspirational  op- 
portunities unavailable  in  any  other  kindred 
organization  in  the  country.  The  1952  con- 
vention of  the  AAWB  (adult  blind)  will  meet 
in  intimate  relationship  with  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (blind 
children).  Attendance  at  that  single  conven- 
tion will  be  worth  many  times  the  member- 
ship  fee    to   all   those   members  who   find  it 
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possible  to  go  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  next 
summer  when  the  two  associations  will  join 
hands  for  that  occasion. 

These  reasons,  however,  are  general  in 
scope  and  apply  to  both  the  professional 
worker  and  the  lay  member.  I  assume  that 
this  group  would  like  some  specific  reasons 
for  soliciting  members  from  the  non-profes- 
sional group  of  interested  individuals. 

When  thinking  in  terms  of  a  lay  mem- 
bership I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  the 
pig  and  the  hen  reading  a  breakfast  menu 
in  which  was  set  forth  in  glowing  terms  all 
the  different  ways  to  serve  ham  and  eggs. 
The  pig  looked  over  at  the  hen  and  said 
with  a  good  deal  of  feeling:  "To  you  this  is 
all  in  a  day's  work,  but  to  me  that  menu 
represents  a  sacrifice."  The  same  applies  to 
the  professional  workers — a  membership  in 
AAWB  is  all  in  a  day's  work,  while  to  the 
lay  member  it  may  represent  a  sacrifice.  The 
professional  worker  should  without  question 
support  the  professional  association  with  his 
membership,  I  might  say  the  only  profes- 
sional association  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
which  all  professional  workers  find  a  section 
dealing  with  like  interests.  The  lay  member, 
too,  has  a  special  place  of  responsibility  and 
interest  in  AAWB.  By  his  membership  he 
publicly  announces  to  the  world  that  he  in- 
tends to  see  that  the  professional  standards 
are  adhered  to  and  that  the  services  to  the 
blind  are  the  best  possible  services  to  be 
rendered   to   any  handicapped  group. 

The  lay  member  can  speak  to  legislative 
representatives  in  more  effective  terms  than 
can  the  paid  professional  worker.  No  legisla- 
tor will  be  able  to  turn  to  the  lay  member 
and  accuse  him  of  trying  to  promote  his 
own  selfish  interests.  The  lay  member,  in 
my  opinion,  has  a  responsibility  to  the  blind 
of  the  nation  to  see  that  professional  workers 
maintain  the  proper  down-to-earth  practical 
solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  the 
blind.  He  is  the  man  in  the  street;  the  in- 
dividual who  is  observing  from  the  side- 
lines. I  might  say  that  we  could  compare 
him  to  the  cheer  leader  at  the  ball  game 
who  is  observing  the  play  and  can  both  cheer 
the  players  when  the  play  is  good  or  lead 
the  crowd  in  serving  up  the  "raspberry" 
when  the  play  is  bad.  He  keeps  the  profes- 


sional player  on  his  toes  attempting  to  make 
the    best    possible   showing. 

The  lay  group  also  includes  the  many 
trustees  and  board  members  of  our  private 
agencies.  Unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation, he,  as  a  board  member,  misses 
many  of  the  worthwhile  articles  appearing 
in  the  professional  journal.  His  interest  may 
lag  and  consequently  he  will  drop  behind  in 
the  rendering  of  service  to  the  blind  of  the 
community.  We  should  therefore  make  every 
effort  to  bring  into  the  AAWB  all  private 
agency  board  members  as  well  as  all  public 
agency  commission  or  advisory  council  mem- 
bers. 

All  clerical  personnel  in  work  for  the 
blind  are  included  in  Group  D  rather  than 
in  a  group  established  for  clerical  personnel. 
We  are  indeed  happy  to  have  this  grouj)  of 
clerical  workers  in  the  field  as  members  in 
AAWB  and  I  am  sure  in  many  instances  the 
clerical  workers  have  been  responsible  for 
some  of  the  professional  and  administrative 
personnel  becoming  members.  More  power 
to  you  for  bringing  your  bosses  into  the 
fold! 

Last  but  not  least  in  importance  in  this 
group  as  members  are  the  wives  and  hus- 
bands of  professional  workers.  I  ask  you  who 
could  be  more  interested  than  the  wife  or 
husband  of  someone  whose  pay  check  is 
earned  rendering  services  to  the  blind,  and 
further,  I  ask  you  what  is  more  important 
than  for  the  husband  who  is  a  professional 
worker  to  have  a  sympathetic  ear  at  home 
with  whom  he  can  discuss  some  of  the 
knotty    problems. 

To  sum  up  some  of  the  reasons  for  lay 
membership — they  include  the  opportunity 
to  speak  for  a  program  in  which  you  have 
no  pecuniary  interest;  the  opportunity  to 
observe,  encourage,  and  check  on  the  results 
obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  profes- 
sional workers.  Also  the  opportunity  to  keep 
informed  of  the  new  methods,  programs,  and 
techniques  as  outlined  in  the  professional 
journal,  the  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  work  in  which  members 
of  your  family  are  engaged.  In  short,  it 
should  be  a  pleasure  to  make  this  sacrifice 
rather  than  to  perform  a  duty  all  in  a  day's 
work. 
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THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  REGARDING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  HOMEWORK 

MISS  M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND,  Director 

Survey  &  Home  Work  Department,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 


In  presenting  this  material  I  should  like 
you  to  feel  that  I  am  talking  with  you  rather 
than  to  you. 

I  want  you  to  consider  with  me  the  fact 
that  Homework  as  a  service  to  the  blind  is 
not  new,  it  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years.  That  which  is  good  has  come  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
cess. A  great  deal  of  it,  unfortunately,  is 
poor  and  offers  little  or  nothing  of  con- 
structive value  to  the  client.  In  the  latter 
case  we  have  played  something  of  an  ostrich 
role  burying  our  heads  in  disorganized  pro- 
grams of  "busy  work"  offering  "pin  money" 
as  an  objective.  We  cannot  be  too  proud  of 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  pins  brought 
through  these  efforts. 

Hometeachers  have  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  over  the  years.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  should  go  to  them  for  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  have  carried.  How- 
ever, in  many  instances  because  of  faulty 
agency  direction  and  guidance,  they  have 
been  forced  into  an  untenable  role  of  at- 
tempting to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  Or 
under  indifferent  programing,  they  have  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  of  so-called  "Friendly  Visit- 
ing" as  the  sum  total  of  contact  within  the 
home.  Friendly  visits  are  in  themselves  both 
acceptable  and  desirable  but  it  is  a  service 
which  can  be  successfully  rendered  by  prop- 
erly selected  volunteers,  rather  than  paid 
professional  staff. 

Because  of  this  vital  contribution,  home- 
work has  developed  into,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment for  the  need  of  expanding  this  service 
to  a  greater  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
fined to  their  homes.  If  these  individuals  are 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  growth  and 
progress  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  then 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  re-evaluate  with  care 
and  honesty  this  whole  area  of  effort.  It  is 
important  in  such  a  study  that  we  retain  that 
which  has  merit  and  correct  that  which  is 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  is  to  reaffirnx 
unacceptable. 


certain  objectives  in  terms  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  homework  to  the  individual  client. 
The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City, 
The  National  Committee  on  Sheltered  Work- 
shops and  Homebound  Programs,  together 
with  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  have 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  divided  service  to  the 
homebound  into  four  parts: 

Occupational  Therapy,  which,  as  its  title 
implies,  offers  the  therapy  or  cure  which  is 
derived  from  corrective  or  pleasurable  occu- 
pation, without  relation  to  earnings. 

Work  Therapy,  or  the  step  near  to  em- 
ployment through  re-training^  in  an  old  oc- 
cupation or  the  development  of  a  ne\v  skill, 
in  the  home  setting. 

Home  Service,  which  includes  Braille 
script  writing,  typing,  help  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  newly  blind,  etc.  This  is  a 
teaching  process  again  without  recompense. 
Industrial  Homework,  we  may  consider  an 
extension  of  the  sheltered  shop  into  the 
home  or  an  opportunity  through  which  the 
worker  may,  after  training,  expect  reasonably 
steady  employment  at  a  fair  and  regular 
rate  of  pay. 

For  further  simplification,  we  might  say 
there  are  TWO  distinct  types  of  homework. 
One,  which  will  consolidate  the  first  three 
definitions  as  they  relate  to  personal  and 
social  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his 
blindness.  Such  services  may  use  the  profes- 
sional skills  of  home  teacher,  occupational 
therapist  and  caseworker.  Even  though  the 
client  may  receive  training  in  handwork 
within  this  service  the  purpose  is  therapeu- 
tic rather  than  to  provide  remunerative  em- 
ployment. Any  income  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  articles  produced  in  this  manner  is 
incidental  both  to  the  client  and  to  the 
agency.  Such  a  program  is  financed  in  its 
entirely  by  the  public  or  private  agency 
sponsor. 

The  second  type  of  howe^vork  program 
has  as  its  main  purpose  the  development  of 
,an  industry  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
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!  home,  whereby  a  blind  person  may  earn  a 
wage  commensurate  with  his  abihty  to  pro- 
duce. Here  the  sponsoring  agency  may  ex- 
pect some  income  to  meet  a  share  of  the  total 
cost. 

The  next  question  for  clarification  is: 
What  constitutes  a  homebound  person,  or 
who  may  we  consider  eligible  for  these  serv- 
ices? The  Interagency  Committee  on  Reha- 
bilitation Services  for  Severely  Handicapped 
Persons  has  defined  the  severely  handicapped 
person  as  follows:  "A  severely  handicapped 
person  is  one  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated 
through  the  usual  procedures  and  facilities 
established  for  general  community  use,  but 
who  requires  additional  specialized  facilities 
and  a  combination  of  services  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time".  A  homework  pro- 
gram is  developed  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  severely  handicapped  persons, 
in  our  case,  the  blind,  who  cannot,  unassisted 
and  by  the  ordinary  means,  convey  them- 
selves regularly  from  their  places  of  residence 
I   to  an  agency  or  center. 

'  An  Industrial  Homework  program  is  de- 
fined as  "a  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  ac- 
credited agency — designed  and  developed 
with  the  intention  of  adhering  to  health  and 
labor  laws — to  offer  regular  work  training 
and  remunerative  work  opportunity  to  those 
eligible  blind  persons  who  cannot  for  phys- 
ical, psychological,  or  geographic  reasons 
leave  their  homes  to  travel  to  and  from  a 
place  of  business. 

Rare  and  fortunate  is  the  agency  having 
funds  and  staff  to  extend  all  phases  of  serv- 
ice  to   the   homebound   blind   in   their  area. 

If  an  organization  cannot  meet  the  full 
challenge,  then  they  would  do  well  to  select 
that  part  of  the  unmet  need  in  their  com- 
munity which  they  are  equipped  to  offer. 
This  may  best  be  done  by  a  case-by-case 
analysis  of  blind  people  already  known  to  a 
rehabilitation  agency  and  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  classification  of  homework  into 
11    which  they  fall. 


Industrial  Homework  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  costly  phases 
of  rehabilitation.  Nonetheless,  the  needs  of 
the  blind  person  confined  to  his  home  are 
just  as  pressing  as  those  of  individuals  able 
to  get  about.  He  cannot  be  by-passed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
bringing  services  to  him. 

Under  a  sound  Industrial  Homework  pro- 
gram the  worker  must  receive  complete  and 
adequate  instruction  as  it  is  possible  to  give 
him.  Regular  lesson  plans  must  be  followed 
which  will  offer  him  a  sense  of  objective  and 
ultimate  achievement.  Lesson  plans  also  serve 
to  develop  in  the  family  a  certain  respect  and 
consideration  of  working  conditions  and 
hours  for  the  trainee. 

Regular  supervision  and  follow-up  must 
be  maintained. 

A  system  of  pickup  and  delivery  must  be 
established  for  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods. 

Proper  rates  of  pay  and  pricing  must  be 
figured  in  relation  to  comparable  commodi- 
ties in  industry. 

Marketing  of  the  articles  produced  is  an 
important  part  of  the  industrial  Homework 
plan.  From  the  outset  there  should  be  some 
definite  sales  outlets  established.  It  is  useless 
to  encourage  homeworkers  who  wish  and 
need  remunerative  employment  to  produce 
merchandise  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  other  papers 
on  this  program  are  to  go  into  greater  detail 
developing  the  various  steps  we  have  just 
considered.  More,  I  am  sure,  is  to  be  offered 
in  terms  of  financing  and  staffing  homework 
programs.  I  know,  too,  that  the  chairman 
wishes  to  allow  time  for  discussion. 

In  closing,  then,  this  material  is  an  at- 
tempt to  outline  a  basic  structure  upon  which 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  service  to  the  home- 
bound  and  at  the  same  time  to  urge  an  in- 
telligent expansion  of  this  much  needed 
phase  of  rehabilitation. 
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HOME-BOUND  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  TODAY 

*  GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  Executive  Director 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Home-bound  employment  for  the  blind 
requires  extensive  research  and  a  degree  of 
nation-wide  cooperation  among  agencies  for 
its  proper  development. 

Our  experience  in  New  Jersey  over  a  great 
many  years  had  convinced  me  of  this  fact 
even  before  I  accepted  a  place  on  this  panel. 
My  investigation  since  accepting  this  respon- 
sibility and  the  discussion  that  has  thus  far 
taken  place  on  the  panel  has  only  served 
to  strengthen   this   conclusion. 

When  the  precise  wording  of  my  topic 
came  to  hand  a  short  time  ago  I  was  con- 
cerned because  I  had  understood  that  I  was 
expected  to  present  our  New  Jersey  program 
as  one  illustrative  of  this  type  of  work  car- 
ried on  in  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country.  To  accurately  present  today's 
status  of  home-bound  programs  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  would  require  the 
assembly  and  analysis  of  data  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  in  the  limited  time 
available. 

However,  since  we  had  cooperated  with  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  such  a  study  some  months  ago,  I  felt  sure 
that  Mr.  Voorhees,  who  was  in  charge  of  this 
study,  would,  after  several  months'  analysis, 
have  significant  data.  I  was  only  mildly  sur- 
prised upon  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Voorhees  to  find  that  the  returns  from  agen- 
cies in  connection  with  this  study  were  so 
diverse  and  varied  as  to  present  only  a  con- 
fused picture  of  programs  for  the  home- 
bound.  In  short,  while  a  substantial  number 
of  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  render  a  service  to  blind  people 
confined  to  their  homes  by  arranging  for 
various  types  of  employment  for  them  there 
seems  to  be  little  more  than  this  one  objec- 
tive which  all  programs  could  be  said  to 
have  in  common.  What  limited  discussion 
we  have  had  up  to  this  time  would  bear  out 
this  point  of  view. 

Such  questions  as:  the  definition  of  the 
home-bound,  how  closely  the  furnishing  of 
home  work  should  be  tied  to  the  rehabilita- 
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tion  program,  whether  it  should  include 
casual  employment  primarily  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  client  on  the  one  hand  and/or 
self-employment  as  a  means  of  livelihood  on 
the  other — this  without  relationship  to  the 
individual's  desire  or  ability  to  work  outside 
of  his  home — these  and  a  great  many  other 
jjroblems  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  proper 
analysis  of  any  program  for  home  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
I  feel  that  my  original  plan  of  presenting  an 
outline  of  New  Jersey's  program  for  home 
work  would  represent  the  most  constructive 
contribution  to  the  discussion  at  this  time. 

At  the  very  inception  of  our  New  Jersey 
program,  some  forty  years  ago,  the  respon- 
sibility of  assisting  blind  people  who  found 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  be  occupied  in 
their  homes  was  assumed  by  the  Commission. 
Idleness  was  considered  one  of  the  great 
burdens  of  most  blind  people  and  the  objec- 
tive of  our  home  industries  program  as  it 
has  been  called  has  been  to  keep  blind  peo- 
ple occupied  to  the  extent  that  they  might 
have  the  desire  or  the  need  or  the  ability 
to  work  in  their  homes  within  the  limita- 
tions of   the   program   itself. 

While  the  need  for  earning  on  the  part  of 
the  client  has,  of  course,  been  a  considera- 
tion and  while  full  employment  for  support 
has  been  a  most  commendable  objective  at 
all  times,  yet  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
program  has  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals who  prefer  to  be  occupied  con- 
structively either  as  an  end  itself  or  as  a 
means  of  developing  skills  that  would  lead 
to   full   time  employment. 

Our  clientele  has  seemed  to  divide  itself 
naturally  into  three  groups:  i.  Those  who 
work  occasionally  or  spasmodically  to  earn 
money  or  produce  gifts  for  special  occasions. 
2.  Those  who  do  a  limited  amount  of  work 
quite  regidarly,  and  3.  Those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  get  in  as  much  production  as  possible 
in  order  to  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

For  those  clients  who  are  served  by  our 
home  industries  section  the  Commission  fur- 
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nishes  raw  materials,  sets  up  standard  speci- 
fications and  sells  the  finished  products. 

Instruction  in  most  instances  grows  natu- 
rally out  of  the  work  of  the  home  teacher 
with  the  client — as  a  part  of  his  orientation 
I  to  blindness — and  embraces  that  part  of  the 
home  teacher's  clientele  that  is  interested  in 
continuing  along  these  lines.  Continuous 
contacts  between  the  home  teacher  and  the 
supervisor  of  home  industries  keeps  such 
instruction  up  to  date  with  new  patterns 
and  new  products.  In  other  cases  cooperation 
between  the  rehabilitation  service  and  home 
industries  prepares  the  client  through  spe- 
clialized  instruction  for  what  it  is  hoped 
may  be  eventual  full  time  employment. 
Through  this  type  of  encouragement  the 
client  gains  confidence  and  skill  without 
which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  succeed 
on  a  higher  level. 

The  Commission  maintains  a  stock  of  raw 
materials  which  are  delivered  free  of  trans- 
portation costs  to  the  client  by  mail  or  sta- 
tion wagon,  and  the  finished  product  is 
returned  to  the  Commission's  stock  room  in 
the  same  manner.  A  revolving  fund  is  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  making  immediate 
payment  to  the  client  for  the  finished  prod- 
uct  minus   deductions   for  materials. 

The  Commission  conducts  a  program  of 
organized  sales  throughout  the  State  to  dis- 
pose of  articles  made  by  blind  people  and  in 
this  it  has  the  cooperation  of  women's  groups 
representing  a  variety  of  organizations  in 
each  community.  Such  sales  may  take  the 
form  of  a  Week  for  the  Blind  in  our  more 
populous  areas  or  a  Day  for  the  Blind  in 
smaller  communities.  The  numerous  vaca- 
tion resorts  throughout  New  Jersey  give  their 
fullest  cooperation  for  sales  conducted  under 
this  program. 

In  recent  years  we  have  disposed  of  such 
articles  on  a  wholesale  basis  to  carefully 
selected  agencies  for  the  blind  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  who  desire  to  combine  the 
sale  of  their  own  products  with  those  of  our 
own  blind  to  the  end  that  the  buying  public 
in  New  Jersey  might  have  the  widest  possible 
selection  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  and 
yet  might  also  be  assured  that  blind  people 
of  New  Jersey  would  be  profiting  from  their 
patronage. 

The  caning  of  chairs  by  blind  people  in 
their   own   homes   has   also   been   made   the 


responsibility  of  home  industries.  This  is 
because  experience  has  shown  that  super- 
vision to  maintain  high  standards  of  work- 
manship is  essential.  An  agreement  between 
the  telephone  company  and  the  Commission 
acting  in  behalf  of  blind  caners  brings  in  a 
substantial  income  to  them. 

Eleven  persons  on  the  Commission's  staff, 
including  clerical  assistants,  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  program  and,  in  addition, 
the  six  home  teachers  work  closely  with  it. 

The  yearly  output  of  our  home  industries 
section  has  passed  the  $65,000  mark  and 
with  a  broadening  of  our  wholesale  channels 
promises  to  develop  even  more  rapidly  in 
futuie. 

I  had  hoped  discussions  here  might  lead 
to  some  consideration  of  standardization  in 
products  and  expanded  methods  for  selling 
articles  made  in  the  homes  of  blind  people 
but  from  the  discussion  thus  far  it  would 
appear  that  agencies  will  have  to  come  to  a 
more  common  point  of  view  in  what  they 
want  to  do  in  these  programs  and  what  will 
help  them  most.  With  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
it  would  seem  appropriate  that  some  such 
consideration  as  has  been  given  to  workshops 
for  the  blind  should  be  given  to  the  field 
of  home  work.  Our  experience  indicates  that 
the  possibilities  of  having  blind  people  pro- 
duce marketable  articles  at  home  under 
supervision  have  potentialities  for  service  to 
a  much  larger  number  of  blind  people  than 
is  now  being  served  by  workshops. 

Indeed  we  in  New  Jersey  have  felt  that 
the  budget  now  devoted  to  our  home  indus- 
tries section  is  rendering  a  much  greater  serv- 
ice than  the  same  expenditure  could  possibly 
render  if  it  were  devoted  to  the  limited 
number  that  could  be  employed  in  any  Shop. 
From  time  to  time  we  in  consultation  with 
national  figures  in  the  field  have  re-examined 
this  situation  and  thus  far  have  reached  no 
other   conclusion. 

As  previously  indicated  our  home  indus- 
tries section  has  been  jDrimarily  concerned 
with  constructively  occupying  the  time  of 
blind  people  in  their  homes  who  are  anxious 
to  work  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  the  home  teaching  process  our 
home  industries  probably  places  more  em- 
phasis on  the  home  work  associated  with  the 
crafts  than  any  other  types  of  effort.  On  the 
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Other  hand  our  rehabilitation  section  as- 
sumes the  primary  responsibility  for  home 
occupations  engaged  in  for  a  livelihood- 
other  than  crafts — especially  where  agency 
supervision  is  an  important  factor.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  quite  as  it  should  be  since 
thus  far  the  rehabilitation  service  has  not 
been  too  keenly  interested  in  the  individual 
who  either  does  not  have  the  capacity  or  the 
desire    for   full    time   employment   but   with 


whom  time  still  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands. 

In  closing,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  out 
of  this  discussion  may  come  a  more  careful 
analysis  and  clarification  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  supplying  employment  for  the 
home-bound,  and  consideration  of  how  each 
agency  can  best  render  service  alike  not  only 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  full  time  em- 
ployment but,  as  well,  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  something  less. 


METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  EVALUATING  A  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  HOME-BOUND  BLIND 

VIRGINIA  COLE,  Director 
Services   for   the   Blind,   Montpelier,   Vermont 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  three  months  ago, 
I  was  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  program 
evaluation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Aycock  did  not  know 
at  that  time  that  this  subject  covered  by 
NRA  in  1949,  required  two  years  and  126 
pages,  and  now  I  am  asked  to  cover  it  in 
twenty  minutes!  Perhaps  I  could  merely  pass 
around  copies  of  this  NRA  publication, 
Evaluative  Criteria  for  Programs  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  and  suggest  that  you 
read  it  for  the  next  twenty  minutes.  Its 
authors,  including  several  of  the  States  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Council,  deserve  high 
commendation  for  their  efforts  and  exception- 
ally fine  result.  I  do  not  intend  to  duplicate 
this  material  this  afternoon,  but  merely  to 
emphasize  various  points  and  to  supplement 
this  worthy  publication. 

This  high-toned  title  "Methods  and  Tech- 
niques for  Evaluating  a  Program  for  the 
Home-Bound,"  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
"How  can  I  determine  whether  or  not  our 
program  for  home-bound  blind  people  is  a 
good  one?"  or  "What  measuring  sticks  are 
there  by  which  the  program's  weaknesses 
and  strengths  may  be  determined?"  In  the 
following  attempt  to  answer  these  questions, 
all  types  of  home-bound  blind  individuals 
are  being  considered,  whatever  may  be  the 
reason  for  their  having  to  stay  at  home,  and 
whether  their  needs  relate  to  work  therapy, 
home  industry,  or  business  enterprises  car- 
ried on  at  home.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind 
that  no  two  programs  for  the  home-bound 
will  be  found  to  he  identical.  Each  will  vary 
according    to    the    needs   of   a    specific    com- 


munity or  area.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
present  any  single  measuring  stick  which  can 
be  tised  as  a  slide  rule  without  mental  effort 
or  calculation.  The  several  measuring  sticks 
which  follow  are  perhaps  elementary,  but  the 
author  feels  they  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  a  part  of  the  afternoon  panel. 

1.  Statement  of  Objectives 

Have  you  formulated  in  writing  the  pur- 
pose of  your  program  for  the  Home-Bound? 

What  do  you  wish  to  accomplish?  What 
are  your  objectives?  Until  this  question  is 
carefully  thought  out  and  stated,  it  will  be 
useless  to  try  to  apply  any  evaluation  what- 
soever. This  statement  of  purpose  may  be 
brief  and  direct,  may  be  philosophical,  or 
may  be  amplified  with  details  as  to  just  what 
people  the  program  will  serve  and  for  what 
reasons  they  may  be  home-bound  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  program.  Undoubtedly,  each 
of  your  agencies  would  express  this  statement 
of  purpose  differently,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular demands  of  the  area  served,  but  the 
important  point  is  that  the  statement  of 
objectives  be  made.  Withotit  it  the  program 
will  flounder  about  aimlessly,  whereas,  if 
goals  are  clearly  stated,  everyone  in  the 
agency  knows  why  he  is  working  there,  and 
what  he  is  striving  to  accomplish. 

2.  Enrichment  or  Retreat 

Does  your  program  enrich  and  broaden 
the  life  of  each  individual  it  seiues,  or  does 
it  limit,  narroiv,  and  confine  the  individual? 

It   seems    to    the   author    that    this    is   the 
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second  most  important  point  for  considera- 
tion. It  is  very  possible  to  conduct  a  program 
for  the  home-bound  which  resuhs  in  family 
and  community  conclusion  that  the  govern- 
ment is  caring  for  this  individual  and  so  no 
further  concern  need  be  given  him  by  any 
one  else.  The  individual  is  assigned  to  his 
corner  where  he  remains,  carrying  on  his 
small  activity,  apart  from  the  world  forever. 
Or,  the  program  can  be  conducted  so  that 
the  home-bound  individual  becomes  an  es- 
sential part  of  his  home  and  community,  and 
so  that  whatever  activity  is  assigned  him  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a  means  to  his 
total  rehabilitation,  and  a  means  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  growth  process  so  that  the 
individual  may  be  increasingly  enriched,  and 
contribute  to  those  about  him,  always  to  the 
extent  of  his  growing  ability. 

A  review  of  the  community  status  of  your 
clients  will  be  an  excellent  test  of  your 
agency's  effectiveness. 

5.  Cooperation  Within 
Does  your  staff  work  harmoniously? 
The  third  most  important  consideration  in 
evaluating  your  program,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  is  that  of  harmonious  relationships 
within  the  agency.  When  discord  exists,  a 
program  becomes  bound  up  in  its  own  lack 
of  vision.  Harmony  does  not  just  grow  like 
Topsy.  It  must  be  nurtured  carefully  and 
continually  by  whatever  means  fit  your  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Is  the  delineation  of 
work  clear  cut  in  your  agency?  Is  there  op- 
portunity for  interchange  of  ideas  among 
staff  members?  Is  there  guidance  and  stimu- 
lation from  supervisors?  Do  you  provide 
leadership  which  fosters  confidence  and  se- 
curity among  your  staff,  and  directions  for 
their  professional  growth?  Have  you  per- 
meated every  corner  with  the  objectives  of 
your  program?  Does  each  staff  member  work 
within  the  knowledge  that  the  agency  exists 
only  for  the  client,  and  that  only  by  the  use 
of  the  complete  agency  services  can  the  client 
be  adequately  served? 

If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  these  questions, 
there  will  be  harmony  among  your  staff,  and 
each  member  will  be  free  to  devote  his  entire 
energies  to  the  task  at  hand. 

4.  Help! 
Do  you  seek   technical  advice? 
The   organization   working   for   the   blind, 


which  holes  up  in  a  closed  corporation  of 
smug  self-sufficiency  will  never  get  very  far 
in  serving  blind  individuals.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  have  on  any  one  staff  sufficient 
brains  to  solve  all  the  problems  which  daily 
present  themselves.  Competent  technical  ad- 
vice is  needed  at  every  turn.  Moreover,  such 
advice  is  readily  available,  sometimes  for  a 
price,  but  more  often  for  the  asking.  This 
subject  could  be  elaborated  upon  for  an 
entire  afternoon.  We  need  help  from  artists 
and  designers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  cost 
accountants,  wholesale  buyers,  trade  and 
labor  organizations,  professional  and  service 
organizations,  advertising  agencies,  develop- 
ment associations,  community  planning  units, 
chambers  of  commerce,  university  extension 
services  and  countless  others  who  can  answer 
such  questions  as  "how  can  I  get  this  item 
packaged  so  that  it  will  have  more  sales 
appeal?"  Make  up  a  list  with  your  staff  some 
afternoon  of  specific  help  they  need  with 
suggestions  as  to  where  they  may  be  obtained. 
If  you  admit  that  you  do  not  "know  it  all" 
and  if  you  seek  help  when  you  need  it,  you 
may  score  another  A  in  your  evaluation. 

5.  Initiative  and  More  Initiative 

Do  you  encourage  the  development  of  re- 
sourcefulness  within   your  staff? 

Perhaps  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
staff  with  plenty  of  initiative,  but  ideas  do 
not  just  come  from  thin  air;  and  if  you  wish 
to  prove  the  adage  that  "the  sky's  the  limit," 
you  must  supply  plenty  of  leads  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  ideas,  and  plenty  of  en- 
couragement to  search  and  re-search  an  idea 
until  it  evolves  into  a  practical,  workable, 
employment  possibility.  Sources  for  new  ideas 
for  items  to  make  and  for  employment,  are 
limitless.  These  sources  must  be  available  as 
a  part  of  the  tool  kits  of  your  counselors. 
The  following  examples  will  undoubtedly 
bring  to  mind  many  more.  Any  of  the  tech- 
nicians on  the  help  needed  list  are  also 
excellent  sources  for  new  ideas. 

Hobby,  craft,  merchandising  and  trade 
magazines,  gift,  hobby  and  craft  shows,  books 
on  crafts,  how  to  make  money  at  home,  how  to 
make  money  in  the  country,  money  making 
hobbies,  bulletins  and  pamphlets  on  where 
to  get  what,  where  to  sell  handcrafts,  small 
business  aids,  establishing  and  operating  busi- 
nesses, self-employment,  occupations,  govern- 
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ment  bulletins  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Department  of  Labor, 
bulletins  from  private  concerns  such  as  "Es- 
tablishing a  Retail  Business"  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  and  "Handy  Farm 
Account  Book"  by  the  John  Deere  Company, 
"Getting  the  Most  out  of  Your  Drill  Press" 
by  Delta;  these,  in  addition  to  our  own 
agency  bulletins  such  as  The  White  Cane, 
The  Reporter,  the  B-V-A  Bulletin,  the  Em- 
ployment Counselors  Newsletter,  the  Catho- 
lic Guide  Letters,  and  a  host  of  others  are 
all  resource  material  to  stimulate  new  ideas. 
If  you  provide  most  of  the  above  material 
for  your  staff,  give  them  time  to  peruse  it,  dis- 
cuss it  and  try  it  out,  your  program  for  the 
home-bound  will  have  something  more  to 
offer  than  holders,  chair  seating  and  chickens. 

6.  Improvement  Wanted 

Do  you  record  data  so  that  you  ivill  have 
some  tangible  way  of  knowing  each  year 
whether  you  are  one  step  nearer  your  Goal? 

If  you  are  connected  with  a  program  which 
you  think  is  pretty  bad,  you  can  console 
yourself  with  the  thought  that  you  can  show 
a  larger  percentage  of  improvement  each  year 
than  the  fellow  directing  a  good  program. 
But  you  can't  show  improvement  merely  by 
saying,  "Our  program  is  better  this  year 
than  it  was  last  year."  You  must  keep  records 
so  that  your  accomplishment  can  be  compared 
from  year  to  year.  Perhaps  you  will  want  the 
answers   to  cpiestions  such   as  these: 

1.  How  many  people  have  been  served? 
(You  should  by  this  time  have  formulated  a 
definition  of  the  word  "served."  Have  you 
"served"  someone  who  has  merely  been  the 
recipient  of  your  newsletter  which  he  did  not 
ask   for   in    the   first   place?) 

2.  Total  amount  (in  dollars)  of  raw  ma- 
terials  purchased   by   home   industry   clients. 

3.  Number  of  clients  purchasing  o — $50 
worth  of  raw  materials,  $51  to  $100,  |ioo  to 
.1300,  $300  and  over. 

4.  Ho^v  much  does  it  cost  to  run  this  pro- 
gram per  client  served?  (Perhaps,  as  tax- 
payers, you  would  prefer  not  to  know!) 

5.  How  many  clients  have  been  taken  off 
Blind    Assistance    rolls,    or    what    percent    of 


those  on  Blind  Assistance  are  earning  some- 
thing on   their  own  efforts? 

6.  What  proportion  of  the  selling  price  fori 
each  article  has  gone  into  preparation  andj 
finishing? 

I  needn't  continue — each  of  you  will  have 
his  own  set  of  questions.  But  remember, 
statistics  are  meaningless  unless  they  relate 
definitely  to  your  program  objectives.  If 
your  objective  is  to  help  as  many  home- 
bound  as  possible  to  earn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  what  earthly  use  is  it  to  know  how 
many  visits  the  home  industry  supervisor 
made  during  the  year?  And,  if  he  made  ten 
more  in  1952  than  in  1951,  is  this  any 
criterion  of  improvement?  Perhaps  he  just 
rushed  around  faster. 

If  you  record  the  kind  of  data  needed  to 
show  comparison  from  year  to  year  in  rela- 
tion to  your  program  objectives,  you  are  well 
on  the  way  to  improving  the  program  itself. 
The  use  of  charts  and  graphs  will  show  at 
a  glance  where  your  program  is  headed,  in 
^vhat  areas  there  is  stabilization,  and  where 
improvement  is  needed. 

7.   Write  It  Down 

Do  you  demand  written  specifications  on 
a  prescribed  form?  Do  you  provide  written 
manuals  of  program  policies  and  procedures? 

We  all  know  of  smart  executives,  or  those 
of  lesser  station,  who  can  carry  everything 
in  their  prodigious  heads,  but  these  people 
do  not  remain  with  their  organizations  for- 
ever. If  this  information  were  put  into  writ- 
ing, countless  hours  would  in  the  long  run 
be  saved  and  others  in  the  agency  would  be 
immeasurably  more  secure.  Our  manuals  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  vending  stands 
have  proven  their  worth  many  times  over, 
however  tedious  their  codification  may  have 
been.  Why  not  similar  manuals  for  the  home 
industries  and  other  activities  of  the  agency? 

As  for  home  industries,  goodness  knows  one 
of  our  weak  points  relates  to  standardization. 
A  specification  form  for  those  products  we  are 
trying  to  standardize  will,  over  a  period  of 
time,  save  our  agencies  many  long  hours  of 
duplicated  time  and  energy.  Below  is  a  sug- 
gestion. Will  any  of  you  who  are  using  such 
forms   please  send   a   copy   to   the  author? 
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I.  Permanent  Equipment  Needed 
Qiiantity  Item 

II.  Supplies    and    Materials 

Quail  tity  Item 

III.  Description  of  Finished  Product 

Dimensions 
Color 

Use 

IV.  Procedure    for    Production    (Complete  Directions) 

A.  Preparation 

B.  Home  Production 

C.  Finishing 

V.  Time  Schedule 

A.  Preparation 

B.  Home  Production 

C.  Finishing 

VI.  Cost  Analysis 

A.  Materials 

B.  Labor 

1.  Preparation  and  Finishing 

2.  Home  Labor 

C.  Postage  and  Miscellaneous 

D.  Sales  Commission 

E.  Retail  Price 

VII.  Variations 
VIII.  References  and  Remarks 


Estimated   Cost 


Estimated   Cost 


Where  Purchased 


Where  Purchased 


S.  Occupational  Files 

Do  you  have  an  adequate  filing  system  for 
occupations  and   craft  products? 

If  you  want  to  know  something  about  rais- 
ing •  worms  or  making  yarn  dogs,  do  you 
know  where  to  look  for  this  information, 
and  having  found  or  written  something  on 
those  subjects,  do  you  know  where  to  file  it? 
These  questions  seem  elemental,  yet,  how 
many  of  us  could  name  at  least  one  on  his 
staff  who  neither  tises  anything  from  these 
files  nor  adds  anything  to  them.  Here  seems 
an  appropriate  time  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  staff  member  who  is  blind.  Recently  we 
were  asked  by  the  OVR  to  advise  what  ma- 
terial should  be  transcribed  for  the  blind 
counselor,  and  which  should  be  brailled  and 
which  recorded.  The  author's  answer  to  this 


question  was  that  each  blind  staff  member 
should  have  the  privilege  of  deciding  for 
himself  what  he  wants  transcribed  and  by 
which  method  to  best  suit  his  convenience. 
The  important  point  is  that  both  methods, 
should  be  available  on  short  notice  so  that 
the  blind  counselor  can  have  as  complete  files 
to  suit  his  own  personal  needs  as  the  sighted 
counselor  has. 

If  you  have  a  good  filing  system  of  up-to- 
date  reference  material  on  occupations  and 
crafts  which  not  only  can  be,  but  is  used  by 
both  blind  and  sighted  cotmselors,  you  may 
score  another  A  in  your  evaluation. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  could  go 
on  for  two  years  and  126  pages.  We  could 
consider  the  amount  of  business  sense  you 
use  in  your  home-bound  program,  and  the 
adequacy    of   your    inventory   system    of   raw 
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materials  and  finished  products,  and  many 
other  subjects  important  to  the  well  run  pro- 
gram. Instead,  I  am  going  to  close  with  two 
points:  First,  a  blind  person  is  not  home- 
bound  just  because  he  is  blind.  If  he  thinks 
he  is,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  using 
the  home-bound  program  as  a  means  to  help 
him  learn  to  free  himself  from  the  restric- 
tions of  his  blindness  and  develop  and  use 


his  latent  abilities.  Secondly,  if  the  Director 
of  every  agency  represented  here  today,  will 
make  some  attempt  to  evaluate  his  agency, 
whether  in  terms  of  these  suggestion,  the 
NRA  Evaluative  Criteria,  or  some  other 
method,  he  will  find  as  I  have  in  writing 
this  paper,  that  he  has  had  a  most  worth- 
while, edticational,  and  stimulating  experi- 
ence. 


PLANNING  FOR  HOME  INDUSTRIES  RESEARCH 

*  ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES,  Vocational  Rehibilitation  Specialist, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Home  industries  programs,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception,  of  sheltered  shops,  represent 
the  oldest  organized  effort  to  jarovide  re- 
munerative employment  to  blind  persons. 

Originally,  the  home  teacher  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  selection  of  items  to  be  made,  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  the  instruction 
and  supervision  of  the  clients,  and  the  even- 
tual sale  of  the  finished  product.  Through 
the  years,  many  of  these  programs  have  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  a  separate  depart- 
ment has  been  established,  employing  a  full- 
time  supervisor,  stock  clerks,  and  sales  per- 
sonnel. However,  many  States  have  not  ad- 
vanced nearly  as  far  and  a  few  are  still 
entrusting  the  entire  operation  to  the  home 
teacher. 

It  is,  indeed,  regrettable  to  note  that  i^os- 
sibly  there  has  been  less  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  field  of  employment  for 
blind  persons  than  in  any  other.  This  fact  is 
of  major  concern  to  State  agencies  for  the 
blind.  It  is  beginning  to  disturb  them  to  the 
^point  where  an  urgent  need  is  felt  to  plan 
for  a  definite  course  of  future  action  that  will 
result  in  the  operation  of  a  more  effective 
home  indtistries  program. 

Recently,  a  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  General  agencies  circularized 
agencies  providing  rehabilitation  to  blind 
persons  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  home 
industries  activities.  A  review  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires which  were  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee indicated  a  wide  variance  in  their 
programs.  Some  were  operated  in  connection 
with   home   teaching  programs,  a   few   agen- 
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cies  had  established  separate  departments  or 
units,  others  had  turned  over  the  responsi- 
bility to  an  especially  established  private  non- 
profit corporation,  and  still  others  operated 
as  an  extension  of  the  sheltered  shop. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  most  State  agencies 
have  attempted  to  build  their  program  with- 
out having  a  well  organized  plan  of  procedure 
or  without  having  prepared  the  objectives 
which  should  serve  as  a  sound  foundation  for 
their  program.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
agency  directors  and  supervisors  have  made 
rather  elaborate  mental  plans  biU  have  failed 
to  reduce  them  to  writing,  with  the  result 
that,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  original 
concept  became  dim  or  changed  altogether. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  would  be  a  searching  evaluation 
by  each  agency  of  its  objectives  and,  as  Miss 
Cole  so  aptly  stated  in  her  paper,  "Write  It 
Down."  Until  agencies  know  where  they  are 
going  and  how  they  want  to  get  there,  little 
progress  can  be  expected. 

The  biggest  problem  is  that  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  finished  product.  Nattirally,  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  in  producing  a  large 
volume  of  items  unless  they  can  be  disposed 
of.  Several  methods  are  now  being  used,  such 
as  door-to-door  selling,  educational  weeks  or 
days  for  the  blind,  sales  conducted  in  lobbies 
of  hotels  or  ptiblic  buildings,  gift  shops  op- 
erated by  the  agencies,  the  use  of  large  whole- 
sale outlets,  and  the  direct  sale  of  merchan- 
dise by  the  client.  None  of  these  methods, 
however,  have  proven  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  every  agency  seems  to  feel  that  its  vol- 
ume of  business  needs  to  be  increased  several- 
fold. 
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Tied  in  with  this  sales  problem  is  the  need 
of  a  more  objective  procedure  for  the  selec- 
tion and  design  of  products.  There  is  a  de- 
cided difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
solution  lies  in  the  production  of  handcraft 
articles  or  in  that  of  items  that  can  be  turned 
out  on  a  production  basis  to  be  sold  on  a 
highly  competitive  market. 

Another  little  matter  that  is  bothering 
many  agency  directors  and  home  industry 
supervisors  is  that  of  providing  the  client 
systematic  uniform  instruction  and  supervi- 
sion to  assure  high  standards  of  production. 
To  add  to  this,  the  financing  of  the  entire 
operation  presents  a  myriad  of  complexities, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  large  stocks  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  goods,  the  pay- 
ment of  clients  for  their  work,  and  the  finan- 
cing of  sales  transactions  on  a  large  scale. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, to  say  nothing  of  the  selection  of 
qualified  personnel,  the  determination  of 
criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  clients,  the  pro- 
vision of  tools  and  equipment,  the  transpor- 
tation of  raw  materials  to  the  client,  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  for  work  space  and 
work  environment,  and  the  standardization 
of  items  to  be  produced. 

If  we  are  to  solve  these  problems  and  build 
sound,  effective  home  industries  programs,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  stop  talking  and 
begin  doing  something  about  them.  No 
doubt,  the  job  cannot  be  done  overnight,  but 
until  we  take  the  first  positive  step  little 
progress  can  be  expected. 


After  considerable  thought  I  have  come  to 
the  opinion  that  a  selected  group  of  people 
who  are  interested  and  have  had  experience 
in  home  industries  programs  should  be  called 
together  and  decide  upon  a  few  basic  princi- 
ples to  govern  the  future  conduct  of  these 
programs.  This,  however,  is  not  enough. 
These  decisions  should  be  implemented  by 
some  definite  plan  of  action  which  will  test 
their  validity.  The  findings  would  then  serve 
as  a  basis  for  meeting  again  to  adopt  or  re- 
vamp the  principles  and  set  forth  additional 
guides  for  a  sound  profitable  operation  of 
programs. 

Mr.  M.  I.  Tynan,  Chief,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  I  have  discussed  all  of  these 
problems  many  times  and  he  wants  me  to 
assure  you  of  his  personal  interest.  We  hope, 
within  the  next  year,  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
in  this  matter.  We  are  planning  to  organize 
a  workshop  which  will  bring  together  the 
best  thinking  of  this  country  on  the  subject 
and  will,  we  hope,  result  in  a  concrete  plan 
of  action  to  attack  and  solve  these  problems. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  you  this  afternoon. 
Although  some  of  my  remarks  may  have  ap- 
peared critical,  I  trust  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made 
and  will  serve  to  stimulate  renewed  vigor  in 
bringing  opportunities  for  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  the  vast  group  of  blind  persons 
who  cannot  be  served  in  any  other  way. 


THE  IDEAL  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MISS   M.    ROBERTA   TOWNSEND,   Director 
Survey  and  Homework  Department,  National   Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


To  write  this  paper  has  proved  a  difficult 
task. 

To  construct  or  describe  an  ideal  agency 
program  which  would  be  universally  applica- 
ble requires  more  brains,  more  time  and  even 
more  paper  than  I  have  at  my  disposal. 

In  fact,  the  whole  idea  seems  a  little  like 
playing  God. 

Perhaps  we  are  closer  to  playing  God  than 
we  realize.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious  charge 
which  rests  upon  those  of  us,  who  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity,  tamper  with  human  lives 


in  an  effort  to  help  or  ameliorate  their  lot. 
It  would  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  this 
oftener  than  we  do. 

Ideal,  as  defined,  exists  in  the  imagination 
and  is  of  such  perfection  as  to  be  practically 
unattainable. 

There  is  value,  however,  not  harm,  in  set- 
ting ones  sights  at  a  level  which  may  seem 
unattainable.  Have  not  all  great  and  lasting 
things  been  achieved  through  long  periods 
of  discouraging  effort,  struggle  and  study? 

Before  we  speculate  in  the  realm  of  ideals 
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should  we  not  ask  ourselves  squarely  and 
frankly,  are  we  doing  the  best  we  can  with 
what  we  have?  What,  for  example,  is  already 
available   upon   which    to   build   an   ideal? 

First,  we  might  take  out  our  basic  philoso- 
phies, dust  them  off  and  hang  them  out  in 
the  sun  and  air  for  a  good  look.  We  will 
see  all  too  clearly  that  some  fifty  years  of 
service  to  the  blind  in  formal  agency  settings 
offer  disconcerting  contrasts.  The  very  best  in 
the  determination  and  application  of  social 
consciousness  of  human  needs  stands  side 
beside  with  archaic,  custodial  exploitation. 
We  need  not  listen  too  closely  to  detect  the 
tinkle  of  the  tin  cup. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  start  over  again, 
could  we  say  that  there  are  some  fundamental 
principles  which,  if  followed  consecutively, 
might  offer  the  basis  of  an  ideal  agency 
program?  I  think  we  could. 

First,  the  primary  function  of  an  agency 
must  originate  in  and  focus  upon  needed 
services  to  be  offered  the  blind  of  the  com- 
munity. No  plan  should  seek  to  duplicate 
adequate  programs  already  in  operation,  nor 
should  it  promote  sporadic  activities  of  un- 
related origin. 

Second,  whether  the  intention  is  to  serve 
the  blind  baby,  the  blind  child,  the  blind 
adult  or  what  we  choose  to  call  today  our 
senior  citizens,  let  there  be  an  unerring  re- 
cognition of  the  blind  person  as  an  indi- 
vidual, an  individual  having  the  problem  of 
lack  of  vision.  There  must  be  comprehension 
and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  blindness 
may  not  be  his  only  problem,  it  may  not 
even  be  his  most  serious  problem. 

To  those  blind  individuals  seeking  aid 
and  adjustment  or  correction  of  such  prob- 
lems, the  agency  must  be  prepared  to  offer 
or  make  available  to  them  the  benefits  of  an 
intelligent  consolidation  of  all  phases  of  pre- 
vention, health,  educational  training  and 
recreational  facilities  necessary  to  the  total 
rehabilitation  process.  Such  services  to  be 
effective  must  be  extended  to  the  client  for 
his  consideration  not  imposed,  impressed  or 
forced   upon  him  or  his  protagonist. 

Third,  in  order  that  such  an  agency  may 
function  to  its  fullest  capacity,  it  must  be 
promoted  and  sponsored  by  a  Board  of  pub- 
lic-minded, responsible  citizens  who  will  not 
only  he  a  factor  in  providing  sound  and 
sufficient   financial   support  but  will   be  free 


from  precedent,  tradition,  personalities  or 
prejudice  in  commimity  education  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  program. 

Fourth,  an  executive  must  be  secured  who 
is  an  administrator  in  the  largest  sense.  He 
must  be  able,  he  must  be  socially  minded, 
he  must  have  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and 
mental  growth.  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  he,  too,  must  be  free  from  precedent, 
tradition,  personalities  or  prejudice.  He  must 
believe  in  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  his 
agency  serves. 

Fifth,  it  is  imperative  that  staff  employed 
to  implement  such  a  jDrogram  be  adequately 
trained  in  the  necessary  professional  and 
technical  skills,  or  possess  the  equivalent  of 
such    training,   in   experience. 

Some  will  ask  how  can  acceptable  staff  be 
found.  It  is  available  if  proper  sources  are 
tapped  and  acceptable  ranges  in  salary  are 
met.  The  salary  scale  is  an  important  one  to 
stress.  Today  we  must,  and  rightfully,  pay 
for  qualified  staff.  There  should  be  no 
quarrel  with  this  for  no  matter  how  sound 
the  philosophy,  financial  support  or  fiscal 
aspects  of  an  agency  may  be,  it  is  at  the 
practitioner  level  or  service  to  the  client 
where  its  greatest  challenge  and  responsibility 
rests. 

We  can  compromise  within  an  ideal  pro- 
gram and  agree  that  there  is  a  place  for 
common  sense  or  sound  experience.  A  review 
of  the  history  of  service  to  mankind  shows 
the  roots  of  today's  progress  firmly  planted 
in  the  application  of  common  sense  in  re- 
lation to  the  amelioration  of  human  need.  It 
is  far  better  to  do  a  limited  piece  of  work 
simply  and  well  than  to  gloss  over  faulty 
programing  with  makeshift  personnel,  offer- 
ing pseudo  techniques. 

Tlieie  seems  to  be  a  tendency  today  upon 
the  part  of  some  agencies  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  long  lists  of  services  under  impres- 
sive titles  together  with  a  battery  of  experts 
required  to  administer  them.  This  has  un- 
fortunately tended  to  create  a  sort  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Jones  attitude. 

An  agency  freed  not  have  all  services  under 
its  own  roof  to  be  effective.  It  would  be  well 
for  them  to  be  straightforward  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  extent  and  limitation  of 
what  they  do  have  to  offer.  To  direct  or  aid 
a  client  to  proper  supporting  services  in  the 
community  is  a  wholly  acceptable  function  to 
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render,  and  stands  as  a  credit  to  any  agency. 
Those  who  have  hoped  for  a  formula  or 
recipe  for  an  ideal  agency  are,  I'm  afraid, 
going  to  be  disappointed.  There  is  no  quick 
and  easy  way  to  achieve  it.  However,  IF  our 
philosophy  is  a  sound  and  unprejudiced  one 
of  thoughtful  and  adequate  service;  IF  we 
have  prepared  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
workers  to  understand  and  recognize  the 
needs  of  those  we  serve;  IF  we  wholeheartedly 
believe  in  and  promote  the  positive  capaci- 
ties and  capabilities  of  the  blind  who  come 
to  us  for  aid;  IF  we  have  thoroughly  familia- 
rized ourselves  with  and  used  the  many 
specialized    sources    available    to    us    within 


our  own  or  allied  fields,  THEN  surely  we 
will  have  arrived  at  something  of  the  quality 
of  structure   upon  which   ideals  are  built. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  allowed  our 
sights  to  rest  at  a  level  offering  something 
less  than  an  ideal,  then  the  fault  rests  within 
ourselves  and  no  magic  nor  panacea  will  lift 
us  out  of  the  rut  in  which  we  will  continue 
to  plod. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  not  an  ideal  agency 
for  which  we  must  look  but  rather  a  philoso- 
phy within  an  agency  setting  which  is  mani- 
fest in  a  wholly  adequate  and  broad  humani- 
tarian approach  to  the  problems  of  the  blind 
who  come  to  its  doors  for  aid. 


METHODS  OF  DEVELOPING  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SKILLS 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


*COL.  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 
Managing  Director  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


have,  so  to  speak,  grown  up  with  this  organi- 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  help  to  clarify  our 
understanding  of  this  important  question. 
After  considering  various  approaches  I  have 
decided  that  I  should  attack  the  subject  di- 
rectly and  bluntly. 

If  we  are  agreed  in  our  conception  of  a 
good  modern  service  programme,  I  can  now 
deal  with  personnel  requirements. 

The  selection  and  equipment  of  personnel 
is  a  highly  important  responsibility  in  any 
organization.  In  a  small  organization  at  least 
one  individual  should  be  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature  and  capable  of  properly  as- 
sessing capabilities  and  potentialities.  In  a 
larger  organization,  a  committee  of  capable 
representatives  of  specializing  departments 
should  function.  Assuming  that  the  best  pos- 
sible selection  of  sighted  or  sightless  pros- 
pects has  been  made,  the  next  question  aris- 
ing is  how  are  they  to  be  adequately 
equipped  to  function  effectively  and  be 
fitted  into  the  organization.  I  have  noted  a 
substantial  evolution  in  practice. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  presentation,  I 
have  chosen  as  the  territory,  the  whole  of 
Canada,  i.e.  the  top  half  of  North  America 
excepting  Alaska,   and   for   the  organization. 


Visually   Handicapped. 


The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  My  reason  for  this  choice  is  that  I 
zation  and  its  territory  and  therefore  feel 
more  competent  to  discuss  the  developments 
of  essential  skills  in  the  light  of  experience. 
When  we  started,  no  courses  were  availa- 
ble for  training  personnel  to  meet  our  staff 
requirements.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
select  and  train  individuals  on  the  job  or 
where  possible  set  up  preliminary  training 
courses.  In  more  recent  years,  with  our  ever- 
increasing  staff  and  more  highly  specializing 
service  departments,  it  has  been  possible  to 
develop  more  formal  preparatory  training 
courses,  coupled  with  training  on-the-job. 
This  system  has  given  satisfactory  results. 
Many  of  our  early  problems  have  been  cured 
by  reason  of  our  system  of  promotion  of 
staff  members  who  began  with  us  in  junior 
positions  and  who  have  been  .greatly  ad- 
vanced because  of  proven  abilities.  Some  of 
you  will  recall  discussions  in  this  organiza- 
tion in  1941,  when  we  dealt  with  the  question 
of  standards  for  home  teachers  and  eventually 
adopted  the  principle  of  certification  and 
established  a  Board  for  the  purpose.  In 
Canada,  we  had  operated  normal  courses  and 
refresher  courses  for  sightless  home  teachers 
since  the  early  days  of  our  organization.  We 
felt,  however,  that  the  formal  courses  should 
be    given   more    time    and    should   be    more 
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comprehensive.  As  a  result  of  this  certifica- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  we  have  substanti- 
ally raised  the  quality  of  our  home  teaching 
services,  that  we  have  provided  better  train- 
ing and  we  have  attracted  some  of  the  best 
material  in  the  country.  In  our  field  service 
department,  where  staff  is  concerned,  we  have 
operated  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis,  training 
individuals  on  the  job  to  meet  requirements 
as  they  arise.  This  also  has  been  the  practice 
in  respect  to  our  placement  officers.  Our  stand 
operators  have  been  trained  on  the  job  and 
those  who  appear  to  be  good  prosjDects  for 
general  industry  have  been  trained  in  our 
workshops  wherever  possible.  We  are  now 
completing  an  arrangement  under  which  our 
Institute  will  operate  a  National  Training 
Centre  with  our  Federal  Government  and 
respective  Provincial  Governments  sharing 
cost.  In  this  Training  Centre,  we  are  under- 
taking to  give  basic  training  for  all  prospec- 
tive sightless  staff  members  and  for  some  pro- 
fessional workers,  such  as  dictaphone  opera- 
tors and  typists  who  may  be  placed  with  the 
Civil  Service  or  business  and  industry,  or  em- 
ployed in  our  Institute  offices.  In  this  Train- 
ing Centre  we  propose  to  benefit  from  our 
experience  in  the  past  and  to  include  as 
items  of  formal  training,  the  elimination  in- 
sofar  as   possible   of   blindisms   and    the   de- 


velopment of  the  most  normal  habits  in  the 
case  of  all  trainees.  To  this  we  wish  to  add 
training  in  improved  independence  of  move- 
ment, self-reliance  and  as  much  interest  and 
concern  over  personal  appearance  as  if  each 
sightless  person  could  look  in  the  mirror 
each  morning.  We  have  proven  that  formal 
training  in  basic  requirements  can,  and 
should  be  given,  with  considerable  advantage 
to  the  trainee  as  a  prospective  and  effective 
staff  member.  Following  fundamental  train- 
ing, on-the-job  training  under  supervision 
will  still  be  required  for  those  joining  each  of 
our  staff  groups. 

In  many  cases,  we  have  selected  sightless 
workers  in  various  service  departments  of  the 
Institute,  who  appear  to  be  suitable  material 
for  training  and  promotion.  Their  practical 
experience  and  the  development  of  confi- 
dence and  self-reliance  through  personal  ad- 
justment proved  important  features  in  their 
ultimate  success  as  home  teachers,  as  place- 
ment officers,  as  field  secretaries  and  as  both 
junior  and  senior  executives.  A  judicious 
combination  of  formal  training  and  on-the- 
job  training  will,  in  oiu"  opinion,  produce 
the  most  effective  personnel  for  both  techni- 
cal and  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
service  for  the  blind. 


DEVELOPING  SKILLS  IN  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISION 


GEO.  A.  BROWN,  Manager 
Los  Angeles  Center,  California  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Several  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the  students, 
alumni  and  teaching  staff  of  a  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  the  guests  were 
administrative  heads  of  industrial,  mercantile 
and  service  corporations  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  became  ob- 
vious when  students  and  teachers  registered 
urgent  protests  against  employers  who  were 
refusing  to  accept  graduates  for  responsible 
executive  positions.  The  business  executives 
at  first  responded  indignantly  but  later,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  calm,  gave  example  after 
example  of  their  efforts  to  utilize  graduates 
in   responsible   positions  on   the   theory   that 


their  college  education  alone  qualified  them 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  these  positions, 
but  the  students  had  failed  to  make  good  to 
the  great  disappointment  of   the  employers. 

Finally  one  of  the  plant  executives  asked 
how  many  teachers  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  had  themselves  actually  man- 
aged a  business  employing  50  or  more  people, 
with  gross  sales  of  not  less  than  $300,000  per 
year.  There  were  no  hands,  but  there  were 
several  red  faces. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  this  is  not 
less  education,  but  more  experience.  The 
Horatio  Alger  era  is  as  dead  as  the  dodo. 
Today  everyone  of  us  knows  that  success  in 
the    business    world    is   difficult.    How   much 
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more  difficult  is   the  problem   of  the  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind! 

Their  ability  to  compete  is  also  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  modern,  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery, and  by  the  responsibility  of  using 
blind  and  handicapped  labor.  The  national 
census  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
all  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  re- 
veals the  fact  that  American  industry  makes 
an  average  investment  of  $11,200  in  machinery 
and  equipment  for  each  employee  on  their 
payrolls.  The  limited  figures  available  to  me 
indicate  that  the  average  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  has  less  than  $375  invested  in  ma- 
chinery  and   equipment   for   each  employee. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  managers  of 
successful  Workshops  are  doing  a  job  which 
is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Could  private 
industry  junk  961/^%  of  its  machinery  and 
equipment,  discharge  all  of  its  able-bodied 
employees  and  replace  them  with  75%  blind 
and  25%  orthopedically  handicapped  workers, 
and  still  be  able  to  stay  in  business  in  com- 
petition with  the  remainder  of  their  com- 
petitors? 

There  are  successful  Workshops  in  this 
country  that  are  doing  it! 

The  skills  of  business  management  and 
industrial  supervision  are  many  and  varied. 
Institutions,  or  service  organizations  for  the 
blind,  are  even  more  complex.  I  am  an 
advocate  of  diversification  in  the  workshop, 
which  further  comjalicates  the  problem  of 
developing  skills  and  supervision.  Manage- 
ment problems  grow  in  size  and  complexity 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  business 
operations  altho  the  manager  of  the  large 
business  has  the  advantage  of  having  in  his 
organization  specialists  in  various  branches 
of  his  industry. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  discuss  some  of  the 
skills  which  are  required  in  the  average  in- 
dustrial operation.  If  the  operation  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  expanding  rapidly  the 
manager  may  find  it  necessary  to  give  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  to  increasing 
capital. 

Incidentally,  corporations  today  are  begging 
for  advice  as  to  how  to  give  away  money.  It 
is  estimated  that  corporations'  excess  profits 
in  1952  will  amount  to  two  billion  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  The  Government  will 
take  82%  of  it  unless  these  corporations 
donate  it   to  education,  research  or  welfare. 


Thus  they  can  donate  $1.00  at  a  cost  of  18^. 
The  manager's  problem  of  financing  is 
much  different  in  State  Institutions  where 
his  working  capital  must  come  from  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  and  his  Support  funds 
from  carefully  prepared  budgets  which  must 
be  sold  to  State  Departments  and  legislative 
budget  committees. 

Regardless  of  the  source  of  funds,  or  the 
methods  of  financing,  programing  and  plan- 
ning are  essential,  and  planning  must  be  done 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  of  the 
facilities    for    supplying    them. 

Producing  a  product  or  products  which 
can  be  successfully  and  continuously  marketed 
at  a  price  which  covers  all  costs  of  material, 
labor,  overhead,  advertising,  sales  commis- 
sions, etc.,  is  the  fundamental  problem.  The 
number  of  other  problems  which  are  gen- 
erated by  these  basic  activities  are  both 
amazing  and  perplexing. 

Among  them  are  problems  of  distribution, 
purchasing,  stores  and  inventory,  credits  and 
collections,  packing,  storing,  shipping  or  de- 
livering, routing,  tariffs,  cost  finding,  audit- 
ing, pricing,  banking,  inventory  controls,  se- 
lection and  training  of  factory  personnel, 
wage  systems,  efficiency  ratings,  insurance, 
publicity  and  advertising,  real  estate,  com- 
merical  law,  and  there  may  be  a  few  lucky 
Workshops  who  have  the  problem  of  select- 
ing  proper  investments   for    their  surpluses. 

An  entire  chapter  could  very  well  be  writ- 
ten on  the  problem  of  Government  relation- 
ships: unemployment  and  old  age  withhold- 
ing and  contributions,  income  tax  withhold- 
ing reports  and  remittances,  excise  taxes,  City 
and  County  licenses,  City  and  State  sales 
taxes.  State  and  Federal  wage  and  hour  con- 
trols, luxury  taxes,  real  estate  taxes,  etc. 

Management  must  plan,  and  fairly  ad- 
minister, problems  of  efficiency,  wage  rates, 
promotions,  lay-offs,  expense  allowances,  over- 
time, sick  leave,  vacations  and  leaves  of  ab- 
sence. 

Managers  must  set  up  policies  of  relation- 
ships between  employees,  between  depart- 
ments, between  their  organization  and  the 
public;  relations  with  customers,  suppliers, 
creditors  and  many  others. 

In  our  Institution  we  even  assume  limited 
responsibility  for  employees'  recreation, 
Christmas  dinner  dances,  etc. 

Our  business   in   Los  Angeles   has   reached 
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$176,000  per  month  in  gross  sales  of  65  prod- 
ucts, in  9  different  kinds  of  factory  produc- 
tion. Such  a  wide  variety  of  products  expand 
and  multiply  all  of  the  other  problems  many 
fold,  and  multiply  and  complicate  the  skills 
required  in  supervision. 

Our  three  plants  in  California  during  1951 
did  a  gross  business  of  5.2  million  dollars, 
employing  333  on  the  factory  payrolls, 
amounting  to  $479,851.00,  and  produced  gross 
profits  of  $116,000.00. 

In  the  industrial  organization,  administra- 
tive control  flows  from  the  manager  through 
three  principal  administrative  channels  to  all 
functions  and  all  employees.  I  refer  to  the 
Chief  Accounting  Officer,  the  Plant  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Sales  Manager. 

The  plant  superintendent  should  have 
specialists  under  his  supervision  capable  of 
acting  as  assistant  superintendents  or  fore- 
men, over  each  separate  kind  of  manufactur- 
ing production.  He  supervises  housekeeping 
services,  building  and  factory  maintenance, 
equipment  repair  and  maintenance,  fire  pre- 
cautions and  prevention,  etc. 

He  also  establishes  piece  rates  and  hourly 
rates  in  conformity  with  the  policies  of  the 
manager.  Estimates  for  bids  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  and  the  prices 
and  extensions  checked  by  the  accounting 
department  before  being  submitted  to  the 
manager. 

The  flow  of  authority  controlling  the  ma- 
jority of  all  other  functions  of  the  industry 
is  through  the  Chief  Accounting  Officer,  who 
supervises  all  budget  controls,  bookkeeping 
and  cost  accounting  activities,  purchasing 
activities,  inventory  control,  stock  records, 
finished  goods  and  raw  material  handling  in 
storage,  credits  and  collections,  shipping  and 
delivery  activities,  equipment  inventories  and 
controls. 

All  sales  activities  and  responsibilities  are 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Sales 
Manager.  His  responsibility  primarily  is 
product-marketing,  to  which  can  very  well  be 
added  customer  satisfaction. 

He  plans  and  supervises  sales  activities  to 
and  through  all  agencies  and  distributors  on 
all  levels,  and  through  commission  salesmen 
to  retail  stores.  He  assigns  territories  and 
promotes  sales  of  specialties  to  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

In  our  business  the  job  of  interviewing  ap- 


plicants, selecting  the  proper  persons  to  fill 
jobs  in  our  own  plant,  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  progress  of  these  workers  and 
eventually  finding  a  place  for  them  in  private 
industry,  is  the  responsibility  of  a  personnel 
manager.  Some  industries  doing  considerable 
advertising  would  require  the  services  of  an 
advertising  manager;  and  of  course  the  ideal 
agency  for  the  blind,  as  discussed  by  Miss 
Townsend,  would  require  additional  adminis- 
trative heads  and  additional  departments  to 
provide  for  welfare,  recreation,  orientation, 
training,  sight  restoration  and  other  services 
included  in  the  activities  of  the  agency. 

These  department  heads  are  continually 
supplying  the  manager  with  reports  of  the 
activities  in  all  branches  and  departments  so 
that  he  is  able  to  coordinate  these  activities 
to  the  end  that  good  and  saleable  products 
are  produced  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  sell 
in  sufficient  volume  to  supply  living  wages 
to  those  blind  in  the  community  who  want 
jobs,  and  at  a  sufficient  price  to  cover  all 
cost  factors  and  yield  a  legitimate  margin 
of  profit.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  this  is 
the  ideal  because  many  agencies,  in  order  to 
meet  these  conditions,  or  aims,  require  a 
subsidy  and  they  certainly  need  make  no 
apology  if  they  do. 

A  manager  who  must  make  his  decisions 
without  proper  information  is  being  forced 
to  expose  his  business  to  dangerous  hazards. 
The  ability  to  reduce  the  wholesale  price  of 
a  product  5%  may  represent  the  difference 
between  a  small,  mediocre  volume  in  that 
product  or  a  large  and  substantial  volume. 
These  price  reductions  can  sometimes  be 
made  through  economies  in  factory  overhead, 
by  changes  in  sources  of  raw  materials,  by 
increasing  size  of  raw  material  orders,  by 
altering  methods  of  shipment  or  changing 
types  of  containers,  by  cutting  handling 
costs  in  the  plant,  by  adjusting  piece  rates, 
by  re-routing  production,  splitting  manu- 
facturing operations  or  modernizing  equip- 
ment, and  even  when  unable  to  find  a  way 
of  reducing  costs  the  manager  has  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  arbitrarily  cut 
the  selling  price  to  meet  a  competitive 
market  if  in  doing  so  he  is  assured  an  in- 
crease in  volume,  which  in  itself  is  capable 
of  reducing  overhead  costs  in  a  sufficient 
amount  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  to 
meet  the  new  selling  price. 
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The  tempo  of  production  must  meet  the 
demand  of  sales.  Distribution  must  precede 
advertising  or  advertising  dollar^  will  be 
wasted.  Management  must  be  continually 
sensitive  to  customer  reaction.  Product  qual- 
ity, design,  labeling,  packaging  and  service 
must  combine  to  give  customer-satisfaction. 
Customers  are  fickle  and  their  wants  are  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  flux.  Managers  must  be 
sensitive  to  changes  in  customers'  wants,  and 
progressive  in  making  small  changes  in  the 
products  for  eye  appeal,  keeping  on  the 
lookout  for  more  attractive  labels,  improv- 
ing packaging,  etc. 

As  desirable  as  sales  expansion  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  to  run  too  far  ahead 
of  limitations  in  factory  space  and  produc- 
tion, working  capital  and  availability  of  raw 
materials. 

How  can  the  manager  supervise  and  con- 
trol such  a  multitude  of  activities?  Current 
sales  analyses  come  to  him  regularly  which 
show  him  what  kind  of  products  are  being 
sold,  how  much  of  each  kind  of  product, 
where  these  sales  are  being  made  and  by 
whom.  Weekly  reports  on  unfilled  orders 
yield  a  vast  amount  of  important  informa- 
tion, revealing  breakdowns  in  inventory  con- 
trol, shortages  in  raw  materials,  slow-downs 
in  production,  tie-ups  in  deliveries,  and 
slow-ups    in    processing   orders. 

Monthly  production  reports  and  state- 
ments of  profit  and  loss,  covering  each  de- 
partment of  the  business  separately,  supply 
a  current  picture  of  production  volume  and 
current  profits  or  losses. 

Budget  reports  assist  in  controlling 
monthly  expenditures  so  that  they  do  not 
exceed  quarterly  budget  allotments. 

Weekly  factory  personnel  reports  show  the 
number  of  blind  and  sighted  persons  cur- 
rently working  in  each  department,  and 
monthly  reports  showing  all  components  of 
overhead  costs  frequently  pin-point  over- 
head expenses  that  can  be  eliminated. 

The  management  of  private  business  uses 
monthly  balance  sheets  to  watch  current 
assets  and  current  liabilities,  and  to  keep 
them  in  proper  ratio,  and  to  periodically 
apply  the  2  to  1  "banker's  test"  in  compar- 
ing quick  assets  with  current  liabilities. 

Annual  gross  sales  divided  by  the  excess  of 
current  assets  over  current  liabilities  indi- 
cate   the    working    capital    turnover,    which 


will  vary  with  different  businesses,  but  which 
should  probably  be  not  less  than  6i/4  times. 
These  ratios  should  be  watched  carefully  in 
examining  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reports  of 
debtors  as  shortages  of  working  capital  is  a 
common  cause  of  business  failures  and  ma- 
terially hinders  development  and  progress. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  as  prices  rise  working 
capital  should  be  increased,  and  yet  any  ex- 
cess in  working  capital  should  be  profitably 
employed  to  keep  the  business  in  financial 
balance. 

Working  capital  decrease  is  an  important 
barometer  as  it  may  be  caused  by  losses,  or 
fixed  asset  expenditures  may  be  coming  from 
current  asset  fimds. 

Inventory  turnover  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  goods  sold,  divided  by  aver- 
age inventory,  and  this  inventory  turnover 
varies  on  the  average  for  most  industries 
from  434  to  5!/^  times  per  year.  Our  inven- 
tory turnover  for  last  year  was  8.87  times, 
which  is  far  better  than  most  industrial 
averages. 

Inventory  turnover  denotes  the  number 
of  times  the  merchandise  has  been  sold  out 
and  replenished  during  the  period  under 
review.  Rapid  inventory  turnover  of  course 
is  desirable  as  it  produces  greater  aggregate 
profits  with  less  capital  investment.  Over- 
stocks mean  idle  money,  expensive  storage, 
shortages  of  space,  increased  insurance,  break- 
age, deterioration,  obsolescence,  etc. 

Net  sales  divided  by  inventory  denote 
dollars  of  yearly  sales  per  dollar  of  inven- 
tory. This  radio  is  frequently  valuable  in 
analyzing  debtors'  operating  statements 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  cost  of  goods 
sold  is  not  shown. 

Credits  and  collections  must  have  constant 
and  detailed  attention.  Prompt  collections 
release  working  capital  and  permit  advantage 
to  be  taken  of  discounts,  or  permit  savings 
in  interest  through  reduction  of  loans. 

Collection  standards  may  have  to  be  estab- 
lished for  your  own  business,  but  standards 
should  be  established  and  computations  made 
currently  to  see  if  you  are  meeting  these 
standards.  Receivables  divided  by  average 
daily  sales  denote  the  average  number  of 
days  from  the  time  of  the  sale  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  account.  These  standards,  once 
established,  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  col- 
lection department. 
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Another  check  on  collection  of  receivables 
is  to  divide  net  sales  by  receivables,  which 
denotes  dollars  of  sales  per  dollars  of  re- 
ceivables outstanding.  The  number  of  turn- 
overs of  receivables  divided  into  the  number 
of  days  in  a  fiscal  period  equals  the  number 
of  days  that  accounts  were  outstanding  be- 
fore collection. 

Our  accounts  are  outstanding  an  average 
of  41  .days,  which  is  a  remarkably  low  aver- 
age. During  the  past  6  months  the  maximum 
was   43   and   the  minimum  39  days. 

In  17  classifications  of  Business  and  In- 
dustry Hemmingways  show  accounts  out- 
standing from  a  minimum  of  41  days  to  a 
maximum  of  96  days. 

Regular  and  accurate  inventory  stock  con- 
trols assure  raw  materials  when  needed,  and 
prevent  tying  up  working  capital  in  materials 
not  needed.  Stores  records  should  accurately 
and  correctly  reflect  quantities  of  all  ma- 
terials on  hand  and  the  rate  of  current  con- 
sumption. 

The  manager  cannot  be  responsible  for 
keeping  the  factory  supplied  with  all  the 
thousands  of  items  required  for  production 
unless  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  much  of 
a  commodity  is  on  hand,  and  on  order,  how 
rapidly  it  is  being  consumed,  how  much 
time  is  needed  for  delivery,  what  arbitrary 
quantity  minimums  affect  the  price;  all 
sources  and  current  prices,  terms  and  de- 
livery; and  he  must  be  prepared  to  consider 
cost  of  freight  and  to  prescribe  freight  han- 
dling and  routing  which  will  assure  arrival 
at  your  warehouse  on  time  and  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 

The  proportion  of  your  capital  funds  as 
compared  with  funds  of  creditors  assists  in 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  your  business  is 
reasonably  well  capitalized.  It  is  desirable, 
of  course,  that  owners  should  have  more  at 
stake  than  creditors,  and  that  this  percent- 
age be  constantly  on  the  increase.  This 
ratio  is  computed  by  dividing  net  worth  by 
total  liabilities,  and  the  resulting  percent- 
age may  be  resolved  into  standards  for  com- 
parison by  referring  to  published  averages. 
If  the  net  worth  as  shown  on  the  balance 
sheet  is  better  than  40%  of  the  total  liabili- 
ties, minimum  banking  requirements  are 
satisfied. 

Beware  of  Efficiency  Experts!  Don't  let 
the  system  specialists  bog  you  down   in  red 


tape.  After  my  foundry  business  had  been 
completely  systematized  to  the  nth  degree, 
Mr.  Efficiency  himself  dropped  in,  all  smiles, 
and  said  "Mr.  Brown  I  am  so  gratified  to 
see  how  many  more  employees  you  have 
since  I  installed  your  system." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Efficiency",  I  replied  "I  had  to 
hire  them  to  take  care  of  the  system." 

Use  care  in  selecting  your  help  and  in  as- 
signing the  right  type  of  person  to  the  right 
job.  For  example,  if  you  have  a  deaf  clerk, 
you  might  send  him  to  the  complaint  depart- 
ment. If  you  have  any  dead  beats  on  your 
ledger  threaten  to  tell  all  their  other  credit- 
ors that  they  paid  you  in  full. 

Be  particular  with  your  correspondence, 
answer  inquiries  promptly.  Correct  and 
business-like  invoices  and  statements  actually 
help  collections. 

We  had  an  old  colored  man  who  handled 
the  hauling  of  our  trash  and  refuse.  We  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  have  to  render  a 
bill  before  we  could  pay  him  for  the  job. 
After  much  meditation  he  evolved  the  fol- 
lowing bill: 

"Three  comes  and  three  goes  at  foiu-  bits 

a  went  ....  $3.00." 

Don't  spurn  the  old  adage  of  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  made."  Douglas  Aircraft 
deleted  the  word  "Please"  from  their  notices 
and  saved  $250.00  a  year. 

A  Pennsylvania  department  store  saved 
$1800.00  a  year  by  raising  their  paper  towel 
dispensers  18".  At  this  level  users  soon 
learned  that  they  had  to  shake  off  excess 
water  from  their  hands  first  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  from  running  down  their  sleeves, 
and  as  a  result  they  used  only  one  towel. 

Graphical  analysis  is  most  useful  in  the 
interpretation  of  statistics,  and  particularly 
in  quick  and  easy  interpretation  of  trends. 
I  use  current  charts  on  sales,  i^ayroll,  monthly 
units  produced,  inventories  and  fiscal  year's 
statistics.  During  four  years  as  Business 
Manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  General 
Hospital  I  made  extensi\'e  use  of  the  services 
of  a  cartographer  and  we  were  able,  through 
graphical  analysis,  to  place  effective  aiUo- 
matic  controls  on  the  nimiber  of  employees 
required  in  all  departments  of  this  great 
$70,000,000  institution. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  load 
factors  involved  in  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain  types  of  duties   we  were  able,  through 
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graphical  postings  of  these  load  factors,  in 
each  department,  and  each  type  of  service, 
to  determine  more  accurately  than  the  de- 
partment heads  themselves  as  to  the  number 
of  people  needed  in  their  departments  to 
take  care  of  the  current  work  load. 

These  load  factors  and  ratios  were  applied 
to  all  departments  of  the  business  and  re- 
sulted in  reducing  annual  operating  costs 
from  6  to  51/^  million  dollars. 

The  main  components  of  our  per  capita 
costs  were  set  up  graphically  and  the  trends 
watched  very  closely  for  their  effect  on  our 
total  per  capita  costs. 

During  the  previous  ten  years  I  was  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  management  of  manu- 
facturing plants  which  produced  motor 
trucks,  cast  iron  soil  pipe  and  plumbing  fit- 
tings. We  made  considerable  use  of  graphi- 
cal analysis,  both  in  the  techniques  of  ad- 
ministrative control  and  in  recording  our 
cost  studies  of  cupola  mixture  and  in  the 
ratio  analyses  of  sjaoilage  and  remelts  as  re- 
lated to  virgin  ore  and  scrap  iron. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  we  are  not 
now  in  a  period  of  short  supply.  There  are 
of  course  critical  materials  which  are  in 
short  supply,  which  are,  and  have  been, 
under  CMP  controls. 

In  a  manufacturing  plant  producing  a 
wide  variety  of  products  it  is  difficult  to  find, 
and  to  hold,  department  heads  capable  of 
supervising  and  training  people  for  highly 
technical  operations. 

We  have  therefore  developed  many  of  these 
techniques  and  trained  ambitious  workers 
in  the  skills  involved.  I  jDrefer  blind  in- 
structors because  they  not  only  understand 
the  workers  under  their  supervision  better, 
but  a  blind  person  can  always  train  a  blind 
person  more  effectively  than  a  sighted  person 
is  capable  of  doing. 

In  a  manufacturing  plant  I  do  not  carry 
this  preference  to  total  blindness.  I  prefer 
my  blind  instructors  and  supervisors  to  have 
between  20/240  and  20/150  visual  acuity;  in 
other  words,  not  over  86%  loss  of  sight. 

Our  manufacturing  operations  are  quite 
complex  and  consequently  many  of  our  po- 
sitions are  difficult  to  fill,  particularly  be- 
cause ^ve  may  require  a  foreman  to  serve  in 
several  different  deiDartments,  which  requires 
detailed  knowledge  of  several  lines  of  manu- 


facture,  whereas   his   experience   may   be   in 
one  line  only. 

If  his  abilities  seem  to  measure  up  in  one 
line  of  manufacture  we  accept  him  and  give 
him  practical  training  in  the  other  lines  of 
supervision. 

I  think  this  is  true  of  any  large  and  com- 
plex business,  hence  we  find  it  necessary  to 
accept  applicants  on  their  basic  experience 
rather  than  their  specific  training,  and  carry 
on  from  there. 

We  would  not  expect  to  find  a  plant  super- 
intendent with  experience  in  8  or  more  lines 
of  manufacture,  hence  we  accept  one  who 
has  the  best  basic  training  and  experience  in 
one  of  our  main  lines  of  manufacture. 

This  would  also  apply  to  the  position  of 
Sales  Manager,  and  in  a  much  less  extent  to 
the  positions  of  Chief  Accounting  Officer, 
Purchasing  Agent,  Storekeeper  and  230ssibly 
others. 

Employees  in  classifications  such  as  junior, 
intermediate  and  senior  account  clerks,  sel- 
dom if  ever  come  in  with  training  specifically 
preparing  them  for  their  positions,  hence 
they  must  be  given  auxiliary  training  and 
instruction. 

Experienced  stock  clerks  and  storekeepers 
are  basically  trained  when  they  enter  your 
industry,  but  they  seldom  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  techniques  of  handling  the  same 
kinds  of  merchandise,  or  keeping  identical 
stock  records. 

Thus,  regardless  of  whether  our  new  em- 
ployees come  from  colleges  or  from  the  an- 
cient and  well  known  school  of  hard  knocks 
We  find  ourselves  constantly  in  the  process  of 
guiding  and  training  them  into  our  skills,  our 
methods  and  our  techniques. 

Understudy  every  key  position.  Be  pre- 
pared with  a  first  assistant  trained  and  eager 
to  step  up  into  larger  responsibilities  when 
the  opportunity  comes;  his  opportunity  will 
be  an  emergency  for  you  adequately  met. 

Remember  always  that  no  man  was  ever 
smart  enough  or  big  enough  to  successfully 
run  a  million  dollar  business.  Such  a  busi- 
ness must  be  operated  through  the  alloca- 
tion of  authority  and  responsibility.  The 
good  manager  extends  authority,  hold  his 
key  men  responsible  in  their  own  areas,  and 
carefully  avoids  interfering  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 
To  economize  his  own  time  he  authorizes 
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decisions  at  the  lowest  level  where  informa- 
tion and  suitable  ability  make  these  decisions 
safe.  A  good  manager  tries  to  assemble  a  staff 
that  will  make  the  fewest  possible  mistakes, 
but  lie  expects  his  subordinates  to  make  mis- 
takes and  deals  with  them  patiently  when 
they  do. 

A  good  manager  does  not  enjoy  throwing 
his  weight  around  and  there  are  seldom  any 
circumstances  which  can  justify  such  actions. 
The  manager  who  carried  a  magnifying  glass 
to  locate  shortcoming  as  subjects  of  criticism, 
but  fails  to  give  recognition  to  deserving  and 
commendable  accomplishments,  will  soon 
find  that  his  builders  have  become  mere 
Ijrick  layers.  All  of  which  reminds  me  of  the 
wife  who  stated  that  her  husband  was  an 
efficiency  expert,  and  when  asked  what  an 
efficiency  expert  was  said-  "Well  if  we  women 
were  doing  it  they  would  call  it  nagging." 

Successful  businesses  are  built  from  com- 
petent and  enthusiastic  staffs  who  work  with 
and  for  an  administrative  head  ivho  supplies 


guidance,  suggestions,  encouragement  and 
inspiration— not  kicks,  cuffs  and  perpetual 
criticism. 

Keeping  his  own  time  clear  of  the  smaller 
details  which  can  be  done  as  well,  or  better, 
by  subordinates  is  very  important.  Perhaps 
you  can  find  a  framed  slogan  capable  of 
saving  you  many  hours  of  time.  I  have  two 
which  have  proven  to  be  worth  their  weight 
in  diamonds: 

One   says:    "If  you   have   nothing  to  do, 

don't  do  it  here. 
The  other:  "He  who  tersely  says  his  say 

and  then  goes  quickly  on  his  way  we  hope 

to  see  another  day." 

The  manager  who  has  developed  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques required  in  the  almost  limitless  areas 
of  Business  Management  and  Industrial 
Supervision  will  have  at  his  disposal  an 
organization  of  tremendous  power  capable 
of    accomplishing  miracles. 

Thank  you. 


ENJOY  GRADE  TWO 

*  R.  W.  BEATH 

Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Many  Grade  U/^  Braille  readers  imagine 
that  Grade  2  is  much  harder  than  is  actually 
the  case.  The  majority  of  additional  signs 
which  are  employed  to  make  up  Grade  2  are 
outlines  of  words,  which  when  read  in  con- 
text cannot  be  misunderstood.  Examples  of 
these  are  "abv"  for  "above",  "aim"  for  "al- 
most", "alth"  for  "although"  and  "pd"  for 
"paid".  These  word  outlines  account  for  73 
of  the  119  extra  forms  which  are  employed 
to  make  up  Grade  2. 

In  addition  to  these  73  word  outlines, 
there  are  46  contractions,  making  up  the  119 
extra  forms.  These  46  contractions  are  made 
1)y  placing  the  right  hand  dots  of  the  Braille 
cell  before  a  Braille  sign;  for  example,  "dot 
5"  before  "f"  stands  for  "father",  "dot  5" 
liefore  "m"  stands  for  "mother",  "dot  5" 
before  "the"  stands  for  "there",  "dots  4-5" 
before  "the"  stands  for  "these"  and  "dots 
4-5-6"   I)efore   "w"  stands  for  "world". 

When   "(lots   4-6",   "5-6"  or  "6"  precede  a 
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Braille  letter,  it  indicates  that  the  letter  is 
the  last  of  a  familiar  group  of  letters;  e.g. 
"dots  4-6"  before  "d"  represents  "ound", 
"dots  5-6"  before  "e"  represents  "ence"  and 
"dot  6"  before  "n"  represents  "ation". 

The  mastery  of  Grade  2  is  quite  within 
the  scope  of  any  Grade  1I/2  reader.  In  tests 
made  among  Junior  grades  in  American 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  among  adults  in 
Canada,  it  was  found  that  Grade  2  was 
picked  up  as  easily  and  almost  as  quickly 
as  Grade  H/^.  All  Braille  readers  in  England 
read  Grade  2.  Surely  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  no  less  competent. 

Grade  2  Braille  gives  more  pleasure  to 
the  reader  than  does  Grade  U/o.  In  a  recent 
survey  made  by  a  magazine  printed  in  Grade 
ii/4,  it  was  found  that  its  readers  expressed 
a  preference  for  Grade  2  in  a  ratio  of  nine 
to  two.  This  should  give  publishers  of  Grade 
11/^  food  for  thought.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception those  who  are  familiar  with  both 
grades  express  a  definite  preference  for  Grade 
2.    This    is    even    the    case   with    those   who 
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learned  Grade  11/9  in  their  school  years.  Of 
course  a  Braille  reader  will  read  any  system 
if  the  subject  matters  has  a  strong  appeal, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  a  lot  of  good  ma- 
terial is  passed  over  by  many  Braille  read- 
ers, simply  because  they  find  reading  Grade 
ii/^  irksome. 

Grade  ii/^  readers  are  confronted  by  a 
serious  restriction  in  the  field  of  reading, 
since  Grade  2  is  almost  the  sole  medium 
now  used  for  printing  Braille  books.  This 
means  that  the  Grade  H/^  reader  must  con- 
fine his  reading  to  a  few  magazines,  mostly 
of  a  sectarian  character.  Great  areas  of  in- 
terest and  improvement  open  to  the  reader 
of  Grade  2  are  locked  away  from  the  Grade 
11/4  reader. 

The  cost  and  bulk  of  Grade  ii/^  Braille  is 
approximately  15%  greater  than  that  of 
Grade  2.  These  factors  play  an  important 
part  in  the  handling  of  Braille  in  libraries, 
in  the  mails  and  at  home.  Not  long  ago,  a 
magazine  printed  in  the  United  States  found 
that  by  printing  a  Grade  2  edition  as  well 
as  its  Grade  1I/2  edition,  the  saving  in  paper 
and  other  expenses  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  cost  of  putting  out  the  two  editions, 
one  in  Grade  2  and  one  in  Grade  H/^. 

With  Grade  2  being  used  almost  exclusively 


for  the  printing  of  Braille  books  and  being 
taught  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  Grade 
1I/2  is  adding  a  serious  note  of  confusion  to 
the  Braille  picture.  This  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem may  not  bulk  large  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual  reader.  However,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  above  are  a  few  facts  to  serve  as  guides 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  relative  merits  of 
Grade  ii/o  and  Grade  2. 

To  summarize:  (1)  By  not  introducing 
Grade  2  we  are  debarring  our  Braille  read- 
ers from  learning  a  skill  which  is  well  within 
their  scope.  (2)  By  continuing  Grade  H/^  we 
are  depriving  our  Braille  readers  of  maxi- 
mum pleasure  through  Braille.  (3)  By  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  Grade  1I/2  we  are  deny- 
ing many  Braille  readers  access  to  the  wide 
range  of  general  literature.  (4)  Grade  11^  is 
adding  to  the  cost  and  bulk  of  Braille.  (5) 
Grade  11/2  is  adding  a  dangerous  element  of 
confusion  to  the  Braille  picture. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  all  publications  now  being  printed 
in  Grade  11/9  will,  through  a  planned  and 
gradual  introduction  of  additional  signs, 
bring  their  readers  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
Braille    through   the   use  of   Grade   2. 


FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  OPERATING  A  CHAIN  OF 
FOOD  SERVICES 


WILLARD  A.  OFFNER 
District  Manager,  White  Castle  System  Inc.  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We 
Kentuckians  are  noted  for  our  warm  recep- 
tions, but  on  this  occasion  we  almost  over- 
did it:  A  friend  of  mine  once  gave  a  defini- 
tion of  an  optimist  and  a  pessimist.  He  said 
that  an  optimist  is  a  person  who  sees  the 
light  where  there  is  no  light  and  a  pessimist 
is  a  person  who  blows  out  the  light.  A  good 
doctor  first  tries  to  find  the  cause  before  he 
attempts  to  recommend  a  cure.  There  is 
usually  a  pessimistic  and  an  optimistic  side 
to  most  viewpoints.  Let  us  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  pessimistic  side.  We  are 
faced  today  with  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion than  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Service  and  sales  people,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  quite  indifferent.  It  reminds  me  of 


the  story  of  the  farmer  who  had  a  mule 
which  persisted  in  running  into  a  tree.  Some- 
one asked  him  if  the  mule  was  blind;  he 
answered  "No,  he  just  doesn't  give  a  damn". 
That  is  the  attitude  of  thousands  of  people 
today  who  supposedly  are  trying  to  serve  the 
public  and  regardless  of  who  we  may  try 
to  blame  for  this  situation  the  fact  remains 
that  it  does  exist  and  instead  of  worrying 
about  it,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
to  live  with  it. 

Regardless  of  where  we  go  we  can  see 
many  instances  of  indifi:erence.  On  May  11 
this  year  I  invited  four  young  men  to  a 
dinner  meeting  to  hear  "Red"  Motley,  Presi- 
dent of  Parade  Magazine,  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  salesmen  now  living.  He  is  rec- 
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ognized  throughout  the  United  States  as 
among  the  first  ten  in  the  selling  profession. 
I  naturally  thought  that  any  young  man 
should  make  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  hear 
such  a  speaker  and  that  it  would  be  an 
unusual  situation  if  one  of  the  men  I  had 
invited  failed  to  get  there.  However,  one  did 
fail  to  show  up,  and  I  felt  sure  that  nothing 
less  than  a  broken  leg,  or  some  such  catastro- 
phe, had  befallen  the  young  man.  Upon  in- 
quiring as  to  why  he  failed  to  arrive,  how- 
ever, his  answer  was  that  he  had  a  stomach 
idcer  and  couldn't  eat  the  steak.  He  was  not 
interested  in  hearing  one  of  the  finest  speak- 
ers now  available. 

One  case  which  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary happened  in  our  New  York  division 
a  few  years  ago.  When  an  employee  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  given  a  raise  and 
would  be  expected  to  do  a  little  better,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more  work,  his  answer  was 
that  he  would  just  as  soon  make  a  little  less 
and  do  a  little  less. 

We  may  wonder  why  we  find  so  many 
sales  people  with  an  indifferent  attitude, 
not  only  toward  their  jobs  but  toward  the 
public  in  general.  For  many  years  they  have 
been  told  that  they  would  eventually  be 
taken  care  of,  they  woidd  have  ample  in- 
come for  more  abundant  living,  and  that 
they  would  have  no  problems  at  age  sixty- 
five.  Most  of  the  younger  people  nowadays 
feel  there  is  no  actual  incentive  to  do  a  real 
day's  work.  Jobs  are  plentiful  and  if  they 
don't  like  it  one  place  they  can  go  some 
place  else.  Freedom  of  opportunity  no  longer 
appeals.  They  now  want  guaranteed  results. 
The  attempt  to  secure  guaranteed  annual 
wages  is  the  direction  of  their  thinking.  If 
possible,  some  would  appear  to  be  willing 
to  lay  down  and  sleep  until  they  are  sixty- 
five  if  they  could  be  assured  of  getting  their 
Social  Security  when   they  awakened. 

Now  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  an 
optimist  all  the  time.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
predicted  that  our  production  per  man  hour 
would  reach  a  new  high  sometime  this  year. 
It  actually  happened  within  a  month  after 
the  prediction  was  made.  On  a  recent  visit 
the  President  of  my  comjaany  remarked 
that  in  his  opinion  we  had  the  best  organi- 
zation in  history.  However,  this  will  not 
lessen  our  efforts  toward  further  improve- 
ment. 


I  will  make  no  attempt  to  advise  you  how 
to  select  a  location  in  your  business  since  it 
differs  greatly  from  ours.  Perhaps  the  sim- 
plest method  would  be  to  compare  it  with 
the  best  location  you  already  have  and  if  it 
meets  that  test  you  shoidd  not  be  too  far 
wrong. 

The  purchase  of  equipment  of  course 
should  be  designed  to  fit  the  business  you 
are  going  to  operate  and  should  be  the  best 
you  can  afford  to  buy,  provided  of  course 
that  you  can   utilize  it   to  full  advantage. 

With  so  many  indifferent  sales  people  at 
the  present  time  you  may  wonder  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  hire  and  train  compe- 
tent people  who  are  courteous  and  inter- 
ested in  getting  ahead.  It  certainly  is  jsos- 
sible!  And  I  sincerely  believe  we  have  a 
very  good  organization  today.  Perhaps  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  screen  the 
applicants  properly,  select  those  who  are 
most  suitable  and  give  them  good  compe- 
tent training  over  a  period  of  time.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  instructors. 

A  good  supervisor  or  instructor  should 
have  several  outstanding  qualities — ability 
to  get  along  well  with  people,  patience  in 
abundance,  sympathy  and  imderstanding, 
the  ability  to  tell  the  story  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  which  they  are  working,  adapta- 
bility to  rapidly  changing  conditions  and 
readiness  to  admit  their  mistakes  and  take 
measures  to  correct  them.  Any  good  in- 
structor can  do  the  job  quicker,  and  possi- 
bly better,  than  the  student.  However,  since 
that  isn't  possible,  a  training  program  is 
always  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  expand 
our  operations.  Employers  used  to  hire  the 
cream  of  the  crop.  In  recent  years  theie 
hasn't  been  a  very  good  crop,  and  practically 
no  cream,  so  we  have  to  select  them  more 
carefully  and  train  them  better. 

In  building  business  over  a  period  of  years 
we  should  put  the  quality  of  the  product 
high  on  the  list,  followed  very  closely  by 
service  and  cleanliness.  These  three  essen- 
tials will  gain  public  acceptance  for  our 
business. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  any 
successful  business  is  a  good  public  relations 
program.  Our  relations  with  our  fellow 
workers  are  also  quite  im2Dortant.  Money 
alone  won't  keep  them  happy.  Over  the 
years  we  have  given  many  benefits  which  in 
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their  accumulative  effect  have  given  our  em- 
ployees many  reasons  for  staying  with  the 
Company.  Most  of  these  benefits  are  not 
available  in  similar  lines  of  work. 

The  basic  requirements  for  making  head- 
way remain  the  same  today  as  they  were 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago.  They  are  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  do  the  job  better 


than  someone  else  is  able  or  willing  to  do  it. 
What  we  need  in  most  businesses  today  is 
fewer  people  trying  to  blow  out  the  candle 
and  a  whole  lot  more  who  are  trying  to  see 
the  light.  Perhaps  the  light  is  a  little  more 
difficult  to  see  than  it  was  years  ago,  if  so, 
then  that  only  increases  the  challenge  for  us 
to   be   constantly  optimistic  in  our  outlook. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  VENDING  MACHINES  ON  THE  VENDING 
STAND  PROGRAM 

*  M.  I.  TYNAN,  Chief 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Let  me  first  state  that  when  your  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  called  upon  me  and  asked 
me  to  appear  on  this  program  today,  I  did 
so  very  reluctantly  because  I  felt  there  were 
many  among  you  who  had  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  make  and  inasmuch  as  I  had  ad- 
dressed your  group  last  year,  I  thought  you 
would  rather  hear  from  someone  else.  How- 
ever, they  insisted  this  subject  was  most 
important  at  this  time  and  that  I  should 
give  you  my  observations  and  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  effects  of  vending  machines  on 
our  vending  stand  programs. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  probably 
no  other  development  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  recent  years  has  had  more  influence  or  at- 
tracted more  favorable  attention  than  our 
vending  stand  programs.  In  addition  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  many  states  the  operators, 
on  the  average,  are  financially  much  better 
off  than  any  other  group  of  blind  persons 
within  their  communities.  The  vending  stand 
programs  have  also  done  more  to  mold  pub- 
lic opinion  favorably  concerning  the  abili- 
ties of  blind  persons  than  any  other  area 
of  work  in  which  blind  persons  have  engaged. 

In  general,  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  the 
progress  made  when  we  consider  that  prior 
to  1936  the  Agency  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York,  and  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  were  the  only  agencies  which 
had  organized  vending  stand  programs.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
in  1936,  the  States  immediately  saw  the 
possibilities  afforded  by  the  Act  and  promptly 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand   their    programs    to    include    the   estab- 
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lishment  of  vending  stands  in  state,  county, 
municipal  and  private  locations.  As  a  result 
we  have  today  somewhat  over  600  vending 
stands  operating  in  Federal  buildings  and 
probably  twice  this  number  in  other  loca- 
tions. All  of  us  have  witnessed  considerable 
improvement  throughout  the  years  and  many 
states  have  organized  their  programs  on  a 
sound  businesslike  basis,  installing  adequate 
modern  equipment,  and  providing  necessary 
business  advice  to  the  operators,  and  what  is 
even  more  gratifying  the  earnings  of  many 
of  those  blind  persons  participating  in  the 
program  have  shown  steady  improvement. 
We  still  have  far  to  go,  but  taken  by  and 
large,  we  have  gained  enough  experience  in 
every  phase  of  the  program  so  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  go  forward  to  even  greater 
achievements  in  the  future. 

Last  year  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
progress  that  had  been  made,  called  atten- 
tion to  certain  danger  signals,  and  made 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  might  strengthen 
our  programs  to  overcome  these  dangers. 
This  year  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about 
the  effect  of  vending  machines  on  our  vend- 
ing stand  programs  which  at  present  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us. 

When  we  began  to  develop  the  vending 
stand  programs  in  1936,  it  was  fortimate 
that  there  were  but  very  few  large  vending 
machine  companies  in  the  country  and  these 
posed  no  great  threat  or  hindrance  to  the 
establishment  of  vending  stands  as  author- 
ized under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
About  this  time,  however,  certain  large  vend- 
ing machine  companies  were  being  organ- 
ized,  and   naturally   were   anxious   to   secure 
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the  lucrative  locations  afforded  in  many  Fed- 
eral buildings.  In  1939  upon  asking  for  a 
ruling  from  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  an  opin- 
ion was  handed  down  to  the  effect  that  a 
vending  machine  might  or  could  be  consid- 
ered the  same  as  a  vending  stand  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  Inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  State  agencies  were  in  need  of  funds 
to  finance  their  vending  stand  programs  espe- 
cially for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equip- 
ment agreements  were  made  with  certain 
vending  machine  companies  whereby  the  in- 
come derived  from  vending  machines  in- 
stalled in  certain  buildings,  where  it  was  not 
feasible  to  establish  vending  stands,  could  be 
utilized  for  the  development  of  the  vending 
stand  programs.  The  original  concept,  of 
course,  was  that  vending  machines  would 
only  be  installed  in  buildings  where  it  was 
not  practical  to  establish  vending  stands 
especially  in  those  buildings  where  the  num- 
ber of  employees  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
or  support  a  vending  stand.  If  vending  ma- 
chines were  installed  in  buildings  where 
vending  stands  had  been  established,  the 
vending  machines  would  be  considered  ad- 
juncts to  the  vending  stands. 

I  should  point  out  that  even  at  the  present 
time  the  nimiber  of  blind  persons  engaged  in 
vending  machines  as  a  business  is  small,  and, 
therefore,  has  not  conflicted  with  the  vend- 
ing stand  programs.  Although  many  of  the 
vending  machine  companies  have  been  most 
cooperative  and  have  endeavored  as  far  as 
possible  to  work  with  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  vending  stand  programs,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  concerned  primarily  with  profits 
and  are  not  too  much  interested  in  who  re- 
ceives the  income  derived  from  their  ma- 
chines. However,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
employee  welfare  associations  and  similar 
groups  have  realized  that  it  was  possible  to 
secure  a  substantial  contribution  from  vend- 
ing machines  established  in  the  buildings  in 
which  they  are  employed.  Therefoie,  in  re- 
cent years  a  considerable  amount  of  competi- 
tion has  developed  for  the  income  which 
might  be  received  from  vending  machines; 
likewise  machines  have  been  dc\'eloped  which 
sell  virtually  all  of  the  merchandise  now 
lieing  sold  on  our  vending  stands;  thus 
we  must  admit  today  that  the  vending  ma- 
chines   pose    a   serious    threat    to   our   entire 


vending  stand  programs. 

Within  recent  years  there  is  seemingly  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  building  custodians 
and  others  concerned  with  the  management 
of  buildings  to  encourage  the  installation  of 
vending  machines  rather  than  authorize  the 
establishment  of  vending  stands.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
which  was  enacted  to  enable  blind  persons 
to  engage  in  remunerative  employment 
through  the  operation  of  vending  stands. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  policies  of 
the  various  Federal  departments  controlling 
buildings  all  differ  insofar  as  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  is 
concerned.  The  Post  Office  Department,  for 
example,  has  always  maintained  that  if  a 
vending  stand  were  established  in  a  post 
office  building,  it  must  be  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  and  as 
very  few  of  their  buildings  have  cafeterias  or 
similar  food  services,  no  particular  problem 
has  been  encountered.  However,  since  the 
change  of  policy  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment relative  to  the  installation  of  soft  drink 
vending  machines  many  problems  have  arisen. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment made  it  very  clear  that  the  income 
from  any  vending  machines  installed  in 
buildings  for  which  they  were  responsible 
would  accrue  to  the  vending  stands.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  change  of  policy 
of  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  permitting  vending 
machines  to  be  installed  in  post  office  build- 
ings, the  Post  Office  Department  had  main- 
tained that  no  vending  machines  were  in 
operation  in  its  buildings.  However,  with 
the  change  of  policy  it  developed  that  in 
many  buildings,  especially  the  larger  ones, 
vending  machines  were  in  operation  and  the 
employee  welfare  groups  were  receiving  the 
proceeds;  thus  with  the  change  of  policy 
these  groups  were  very  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish this  income  to  the  vending  stands. 
This  situation  has  caused  considerable  mis- 
understanding and  many  of  these  problems 
are  yet  to  be  resolved. 

The  Public  Buildings  Service.  General 
Services  Administration,  which  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  large  Federal  buildings 
tliroughout  the  country  has  not  had  a  defi- 
nite or  written  ])olicy  on  this  subject  until 
quite    recently.    However,    they   have    always 
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maintained  that  a  vending  stand  might  be 
established  only  if  the  occupants  of  the 
building  wanted  and  needed  the  service,  and 
such  service  could  be  provided  by  a  vending 
stand  established  under  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  but  if  the  occupants  required  or 
desired  a  cafeteria  or  other  food  service  then 
it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  they  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  a  vending  stand. 
A  recent  policy,  however,  did  state  that  in 
buildings  where  vending  stands  had  been 
established,  the  income  from  vending  ma- 
chines would  accrue  to  the  vending  stand  ex- 
cept in  those  buildings  where  cafeterias  or 
other  food  services  had  been  established. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  local  officials 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Service  to  encour- 
age the  installation  of  vending  machines 
rather  than  vending  stands.  In  some  instances 
the  profits  would  accrue  to  the  vending 
stand  programs  within  the  state  but  gen- 
erally they  accrue  to  employee  welfare 
groups,  and  even  in  buildings  where  vend- 
ing stands  have  been  established  a  great  deal 
of  competition  has  developed  on  the  part 
of  employee  welfare  groups  to  secure  the  in- 
come derived  from  vending  machines. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which  make  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  this  situation.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  real  solution  to  this 
entire  problem  is  to  amend  the  act  so  as  to 
correct  these  weaknesses.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  the  act  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  vending  stands 
to  provide  employment  for  qualified  blind 
persons.  The  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  a  vending  stand  may  be  satisfac- 
torily and  properly  operated  by  a  blind  per- 
son in  a  given  Federal  building  should  rest 
with  agencies  familiar  with  the  capabilities 
of  blind  persons  rather  than  with  the  various 
Federal  departments  controlling  buildings 
who  are  not  as  a  rule  in  a  position  to  make 
such  a  determination. 

As  I  have  indicated  this  whole  question  of 
vending  machines  is  of  vital  importance  and 
if  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  is  to  be 
amended,  it  should  be  done  without  delay. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  improve  the  services  from  our 
vending  stands,  so  that  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity for  criticism,  and  thus  nullify  in 


many  instances  the  desire  and  need  for 
vending  machines. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  review  and 
evaluate  the  possibilities  of  operating  suc- 
cessfully vending  stands  in  various  Federal 
and  other  buildings  where  vending  stands 
do  not  now  exist,  and  to  use  every  possible 
persuasion  to  see  to  it  that  vending  stands 
are  established  in  such  locations.  We  should 
discourage  the  installation  of  vending  ma- 
chines where  proper  and  adequate  services 
can  be  provided  through  the  vending  stands 
and  if  vending  machines  are  installed  they 
should  be  as  adjuncts  to  a  vending  stand.  We 
should  lose  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  the  advantages  of  the 
vending  stand  programs  and  solicit  their  sup- 
port in  securing  suitable  locations  where 
services  can  be  provided  through  vending 
stands. 

It  is  the  responsibilities  of  the  agencies  and 
the  operators  as  well  to  give  all  possible  sup- 
port to  this  program  and  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  installation  of  vending  machines. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  are 
to  provide  remunerative  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  blind  persons.  Income  derived 
from  vending  machines  does  not  give  the 
blind  persons  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  provide  any  appreciable  amount 
of  service,  and,  therefore,  is  another  form  of 
unearned  income.  It  has  always  been  my  be- 
lief that  nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
average  employable  blind  person  than  an 
opportunity  to  earn  by  his  own  efforts  a 
sufficient  amount  so  that  he  may  live  a 
normal  and  satisfactory  life. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  legislative 
committee  of  this  association  will  introduce 
legislation  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
which  is  intended  to  correct  many  of  the 
present  weaknesses  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act.  This  will  be  a  major  activity  of 
your  legislative  committee  this  year  and 
they  will  need  the  help  and  support  of  all 
of  you  if  the  legislation  is  to  be  enacted 
into  law. 

We  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  this 
situation  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  re- 
tain the  gains  which  we  have  already  made 
and  encourage  efforts  which  will  enable  us 
to  go  forward  and  expand  our  vending  stand 
programs  to  the  limits  of  their  potentialities. 
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We  can  succeed  if  we  but  recognize  the 
danger  signals,  unite  our  efforts  and  all  pull 
together  to  the  end  that  blind  persons  may 


have  opportunities  for  gainful  employment 
through  vending  stands  and  other  types  of 
business  enterprises. 


SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  USED  BY  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  HANDLING  THE 
SO-CALLED  "DIFFICULT  ITEMS" 

DOUGLAS  R.  STRONG,  Manager 

Industrial  Cafeterias  &  Stands,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


I  am  particularly  gratified  with  your  re- 
quest that  I  speak  about  our  canteen  opera- 
tions in  Canada  as  I  believe  this  type  of  stand 
offers  greatly  increased  opportunity  for  blind 
men  and  women  who  have  managerial 
ability. 

In  the  thirties  it  became  evident  to  us  that 
the  dry  stand  locations  were  not  going  to  be 
sufficient  to  employ  all  of  our  men  and 
women  who  wanted  and  could  manage  stands. 
We  therefore  decided  that  we  must  broaden 
the  field  of  stand  employment  and  decided 
to  turn  to  industry  for  possible  locations  for 
canteens  selling  soup,  sandwiches,  desserts, 
tea,  coffee  and  milk,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  dry  stand  lines. 

In  giving  consideration  to  answering  the 
question  implied  in  the  title  of  this  talk  as 
to  how  the  more  difficult  times  can  be 
handled  by  a  blind  person  it  became  evident 
that  a  somewhat  indirect  answer  would  have 
to  be  given. 

It  has  been  our  policy  for  the  past  twenty 
years  to  have  the  preparation  and  service  of 
all  unpackaged  food  performed  by  sighted 
people.  I  believe  that  all  of  you  here,  whether 
blind  or  sighted,  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  a  sound  policy  both  practically  and  psy- 
chologically. This  policy,  therefore,  requires 
that  there  be  at  least  two  persons  in  each 
canteen,  if  a  blind  manager  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. Carrying  out  deduction  further,  it  is 
evident  that  the  potential  business  must  be 
great  enough  to  pay  the  wages  of  two  people. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  location  our  constant  purpose 
has  been  to  continually  improve  the  design 
of  our  canteens  in  order  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  business  can  be  transacted  with 
the  minimum  number  of  people.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  obvious  aim  has  been  to  de- 
sign the  equipment  so  as  to  enable  the  cus- 
tomer to  do  as  much  for  himself  as  possible. 


If  you  will  follow  my  description  closely, 
I  shall  try  to  describe  to  you  what  has  be- 
come almost  a  standard  type  of  canteen 
counter  for  us.  It  is  usually  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  long  and  has  a  guide  rail  in 
front  of  it  about  twenty  inches  away.  In  this 
regard  we  have  found  that  the  customers 
are  served  much  more  quickly  if  lined  up 
at  the  counter,  than  if  allowed  to  bunch  up 
in  front  of  it  as  they  seem  to  prefer  doing. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  counter  an  elec- 
tric cooler  is  set  in  flush  with  the  top  of  it, 
this  cooler  being  fitted  with  a  top  split  longi- 
tudinally with  a  hinge  joining  the  two 
halves.  This  allows  the  whole  length  of  the 
cooler  to  be  open  to  the  customer  on  the  cus- 
tomer's side  of  the  counter.  In  this  cooler  the 
milk  and  soft  drinks  are  stored.  Immediately 
above  the  cooler  is  a  two-  or  three-shelf 
display  rack  on  which  the  desserts,  bread  and 
butter,  and  wrapped  sandwiches  are  dis- 
played. 

Proceeding  along  the  counter  several  trays 
of  tea  and  coffee  cups  are  stacked  next  to 
which  is  an  automatic  cream  dispenser  fol- 
lowed by  a  battery  of  self-serve  urns.  These 
self-serve  urns  are  simply  standard  urns  with 
additional  taps  of  an  automatic  type  added 
to  the  customer's  side.  There  are  two  for 
coffee  and  one  for  hot  water.  The  customer 
having  helped  himself  to  a  piece  of  pie  or 
cake  or  a  fruit  cup  for  dessert  from  the  des- 
sert rack,  along  with  his  choice  of  sandwich, 
picks  up  a  cup,  pushes  it  up  against  the 
cream  dispenser  lever,  thereby  receiving  a 
measured  amount  of  cream,  and  then  pushes 
it  against  the  coffee  tap  lever  pouring  himself 
a  cup  of  coffee.  If  tea  is  desired,  a  tea  bag 
is  placed  in  the  cup  and  the  cup  is  pushed 
up  against  the  hot  ivater  tap  lever. 

Next  to  the  urns  is  the  cash  register  behind 
which  the  blind  manager  stands.  Behind  him 
on   the  wall  are  the  cigarette  and  chocolate 
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bar  display  cases,  below  which  is  the  ice 
cream  freezer.  If  any  of  these  items  are  de- 
sired, the  blind  manager  serves  them  to  the 
customer  who  tells  him  what  items  he  has 
taken  from  the  counter  and  pays  for  them. 

Meanwhile  the  sighted  assistant,  having 
prepared  the  food  for  the  display  racks  on 
the  counter,  is  continually  replacing  items 
that  have  been  taken  by  customers  from  the 
shelves  on  the  back  wall.  She  is  also  making 
fresh  coffee  in  one  side  of  the  urn  while  cus- 
tomers are  taking  it  from  the  other.  Gauge 
glasses  on  the  customer's  side  of  the  urns 
indicate  which  side  has  coffee  ready  for  sale. 

Through  this  process  of  making  our  count- 
ers as  much  self-serve  as  possible  we  have 
canteens  serving  upwards  of  two  hundred 
dollars  a  day  with  two  people  operating  them 
and  in  some  cases,  a  third  person  assisting 
for  a  few  hours  a  day.  This  is  possible  only 
when  there  is  no  dining  room  and  hot  drink 


paper  cups  are  used.  If  china  cups  are  used 
and  a  dining  room  is  maintained,  the  num- 
ber of  people  required  is  increased. 

Absolute  cleanliness,  good  food,  and  effi- 
cient service  are  the  keynotes  of  success  in 
the  food  business  regardless  of  who  the  op- 
erators may  be,  and  the  type  of  canteen  which 
I  have  described  simply  helps  to  simplify  the 
operation  of  the  counter  and  in  no  way  sub- 
stitutes for  any  of  these  fundamental  require- 
ments. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  very  briefly  in- 
deed, one  form  of  canteen  service  operated 
by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Canada  in  the  hope  that  this  ex- 
planation may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you 
in  your  own  stand  programs,  and  in  being 
brief  I  am  hoping  that  we  may  get  closer 
together  in  the  solution  of  our  common  prob- 
lems through  a  discussion  of  them  in  the 
time  remaining. 


SERVICE  TO  BLIND  MUSICIANS  THROUGH  THE  CANADIAN 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MRS.  EDITH  SIMPSON 
National    Music   Consultant   Canadian   National    Institute   for   the    Blind,    Toronto,    Ontario 


Service  to  blind  musicians  through  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
begins  with  the  work  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Music.  Formed  in  1939 
the  Committee's  work  was  at  first  limited 
to  the  Ontario  Division  but  by  1946  it  had  . 
become  National  in  scope  and  the  member- 
ship was  enlarged  to  include  representatives 
from  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes.  Regional 
committees  have  been  formed  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario  during  the  past  three  years  and  we 
hope  in  time  to  have  these  committees  in 
each  of  the  six  Divisions. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  since  its  beginning 
and  Col.  Baker  is  also  one  of  the  original 
members.  The  first  Secretary  was  the  late  Dr. 
Sherman  Swift  for  many  years  Chief  Li- 
brarian of  the  C.N.I.B.  Two  years  later  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  who 
joined  the  Institute  staff  as  Director  of 
Musical  Research,  with  Mrs.  Whitfield  as 
his  assistant,  acting  as  Recording  Secretary 
to  the  Committee.  Dr.  Swift  continued  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  and  was  a  source 


of  constant  inspiration  and  help  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Beath  has  represented 
the  National  Library  on  the  Committee  since 
he  became  Chief  Librarian  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  entire  library  staff  for  constant 
service  to  the  Music  Department.  The  Music 
Library  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
our  service  to  blind  musicians,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  moving  to  Montreal  to  be  combined 
with  the  extensive  music  collection  in  the 
Quebec  library,  and  it  will  continue  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Library  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  special  music  librarian.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  had  as  members  of  the 
Music  Committee  two  Librarians  who  also 
happened  to  be  keen  amateur  musicians  and 
Mr.  Pellerin,  who  will  look  after  the  com- 
bined music  library  is  a  professional  musi- 
cian with  years  of  experience.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Music 
are:  the  Superintendent  and  members  of  the 
music  staff  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind;  representatives  from  the  Quebec  and 
Ontario  music  committees;  also  from  the 
Canadian    Coimcil    of    the    Blind;    one   very 
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fine  piano  tuner  with  years  of  experience  in 
private  practice;  a  Home  Teacher  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  Staff  whose  departments 
are  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee, including  the  National  Consultant  for 
Field  Services. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  dis- 
cuss problems  which  face  blind  persons  in 
every  phase  of  music  and  to  improve  the 
status  and  qualifications  of  blind  profes- 
sional musicians. 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Whitfield  acted 
as  Secretary  to  the  Committee  and  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  his  work  in  musical  research,  stand- 
ards were  set  up  for  musicians,  music  teach- 
ers and  piano  tuners  which  have  enabled  us 
to  establish  means  of  ensuring  that  those 
who  apply  to  the  Institute  for  help  in  ob- 
taining employment,  are  properly  qualified. 
He  also  began  the  work  of  compiling  a  regis- 
ter of  musicians,  teachers,  tuners  and  all 
others  interested  in  music,  with  a  view  to 
developing  every  means  of  meeting  their 
particular  needs. 

When  Dr.  Whitfield  returned  to  England 
in  1946  to  become  one  of  the  Governors  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
later,  as  Lord  Kenswood,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  took  over  the  Music  De- 
partment and  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  to 
the  Music  Committee.  I  became  National 
Music  Consultant,  a  title  which  more  ac- 
curately describes  my  position  and  which 
also,  like  the  cloak  of  charity,  "covers  a 
multitude  of  sins". 

Problems  connected  with  blind  musicians 
everywhere  in  Canada  find  their  way  to  the 
Music  Consultant  and  I  have  even  been  con- 
sulted internationally  as  requests  for  help 
have  come  from  Norway,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  Bermuda  and  the  U.S.A. 

The  register  of  blind  musicians  and  tuners 
now  numbers  about  three  hundred  and  of 
these  fifty-eight  are  tuners,  most  of  whom 
are  also  musicians  as  well,  ninety-five  are 
teachers,  sixty  in  Quebec  Division  alone,  and 
a  number  of  these  are  also  church  organists, 
the  rest  are  either  engaged  in  making  a  living 
by  popular  music  or  they  are  amateur  musi- 
cians with  enough  talent  and  training  to 
earn  extra  money  either  as  concert  perform- 
ers or  popular  entertainers.  In  addition  to 
the  registered  group  of  professional  musi- 
cians and   those  amateurs  who  add  to  their 


income  by  music,  we  have  a  much  larger 
group  who  enjoy  music  and  who  may  per- 
form occasionally  for  friends  or  at  parties. 
This  group  forms  the  basis  of  the  two  Music 
Clubs  which  flourish  in  Winnipeg  and  Van- 
couver and  among  them  we  find  some  who 
are  anxious  to  continue  their  studies  purely 
for  their  own  satisfaction.  Sometimes  we  have 
requests  for  teaching  in  Braille  music  and 
we  can  generally  find  a  Home  Teacher  who 
is  qualified  to  do  this  as  many  of  them  are 
trained  musicians  though  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  be.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Home 
Teaching  staff  and  to  the  Field  Secretaries 
for  much  of  the  information  in  the  music 
register  and  also  for  making  the  music  de- 
partment known,  far  and  wide.  Articles  in 
the  Braille  Courier  and  our  National  News 
have  also  brought  requests  for  help  and 
friendly  letters  from  musical  blind  people 
who  are  interested  in  our  work. 

In  Toronto  we  have  a  Bursary  Committee 
jointly  with  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  which 
recommends  small  grants  for  those  who  wish 
to  continue  studies  in  music,  dramatics, 
dancing,  etc.,  simply  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  who  are  willing  whenever  possible,  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  their  tuition  them- 
selves. Similar  grants  may  be  given  anywhere 
in  Canada  through  the  local  Advisory  Boards, 
generally  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Field 
Secretary  or  Home  Teacher.  Much  more 
extensive  aid  is  given  to  those  who  have 
enough  talent  and  training  to  become  pro- 
fessional musicians. 

I  am  frequently  asked  for  help  in  finding 
suitable  teaching  material,  also  material  for 
concert  and  radio  performance.  While  we 
have  a  large  stock  in  the  Music  Library  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  have  something  trans- 
cribed when  the  right  piece  can  not  be  found 
in  Braille.  The  Institute  maintains  a  per- 
sonal service  of  music  transcription  which 
has  more  than  trebled  during  the  past  three 
years.  A  charge  of  five  cents  a  page  is  made 
for  this  service  and  we  pay  the  transcriber 
twenty-five  cents  a  page.  We  have  done 
emergency  orders  for  one  musician  in  Eng- 
land and  another  in  New  York  State  but  we 
are  not  really  able  to  extend  this  service 
outside  Canada.  The  Quebec  Division  main- 
tains a  separate  transcription  service  and 
keeps  three  transcribers  busy  as  there  are 
so  many  music  teachers  and  organists  there. 
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They  also  transcribe  quite  a  lot  of  popular 
music  for  night  club  entertainers  and  band 
leaders.  We  do  transcriptions  for  piano, 
choirs,  violin,  clarinet,  trumpet,  saxaphone, 
guitar,  piano  accordion  and  harmonica  but 
so  far  nobody  has  asked  for  selections  for 
the  bagpipes. 

Requests  come  from  the  general  public  for 
tuners  and  concert  artists,  music  teachers, 
oratorio  singers  for  churches,  or  an  accordion 
player  for  a  corn  roast.  We  try  to  supply 
everybody  with  just  the  right  tuner  or  enter- 
tainer and  by  keeping  a  good  standard  we 
generally  succeed  in  making  a  connection 
that  often  leads  to  real  friendship  and  fur- 
ther musical  opportunities. 

I  worked  with  the  Director  of  Publicity 
and  a  committee  from  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  on  several  national  broad- 
casts for  White  Cane  Week,  also  suggested 
talent  and  material  for  similar  local  broad- 
casts. A  "Suite  for  Orchestra"  composed  by 
Gabriel  Cusson  was  played  during  one  White 
Cane  Week  by  the  Toronto  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  a  "POP"  concert.  These  concerts 
are  broadcast  on  a  national  network  and 
the  announcer  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Cus- 
son's  work  as  teacher  and  composer  and  a 
very  helpful  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
White  Cane  Week. 

During  the  war  Dr.  Whitfield  began  music 
appreciation  classes  for  the  War  Blinded  De- 
partment and  I  carried  these  on  for  two 
years  after  he  left.  Since  the  numbers  were 
small  and  the  attendance  somewhat  irregu- 
lar it  was  only  possible  to  do  a  limited 
amount  of  work  but  we  did  have  some  very 
successful  programmes  and  I  found  that  it 
was  possible  to  arouse  interest  and  stimu- 
late some  sort  of  focussed  listening  so  that, 
while  not  all  of  the  students  learned  much 
about  music  most  of  them  did  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish one  sound  through  another  and  to 
follow  a  single  part  in  a  quartet,  or  a  section 
of  an  orchestra  for  some  distance.  Some 
years  later  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  several  of 
the  men  that  they  had  bought  records  and 
continued  many  of  the  experiments  which 
we  had  tried  just  for  the  fun  of  finding  out 
how  much  people  really  did  listen.  I  have 
also  planned  similar  programmes  for  the 
music  club  which  I  helped  to  start  on  a 
visit  to  Vancouver,  and  for  other  groups  of 
listeners  who  wanted   to  understand  how  to 


listen  without  being  given  too  much  heavy 
musical  fare.  Some  of  the  veterans  took  up 
music  studies  and  I  was  called  upon  to  find 
teachers  for  them  and  sometimes  instruments 
as  well. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  for  help  in  or- 
ganizing small  bands  or  concert  orchestras 
among  blind  clubs  and  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  a  definite  policy  about  the  pur- 
chase of  musical  instruments  as  these  are 
expensive  and  sometimes  hard  to  get.  We 
will  assist  in  the  purchase  of  instruments 
where  they  are  to  be  used  by  members  of  a 
group  and  where  they  remain  the  property 
of  the  local  C.N.I.B.  offices  but  we  do  not 
buy  instruments  outright  for  individuals  ex- 
cept under  very  exceptional  circumstances  or 
where  they  are  needed  as  part  of  a  rehabili- 
tation programme.  Where  people  are  anxious 
to  buy  an  instrument  for  themselves  we  will 
give  assistance  and  in  most  cases  help  with 
part  of  the  payment  but  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution  in  this  matter  as  a 
great  deal  of  money  can  be  wasted  on  instru- 
ments that  get  very  little  use  before  they 
are  discarded  for  some  other  fancy. 

Recently  we  had  a  young  girl  graduate  in 
organ  from  the  Toronto  Conservatory,  whom 
we  felt  had  better  than  average  ability  owing 
to  the  excellent  training  she  had  at  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  fact 
that  she  had  some  experience  in  teaching 
and  choir  direction  during  that  training. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  in  an  interview 
with  the  Examination  Registrar  of  the  Con- 
servatory who  felt  that  on  the  basis  of  her 
continual  high  standing  in  both  piano  and 
organ  examinations  and  the  fact  that  she 
had  also  won  honours  in  the  written  exami- 
nations, she  should  hold  out  for  an  organ 
post  at  a  minimum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  year.  The  Toronto  papers  gave  her  good 
interviews  and  photographs  and  she  made  a 
charming  subject  in  her  graduation  frock 
and  college  gown  with  a  corsage  bouquet 
from  our  Womens  Auxiliary.  Through  our 
Publicity  Department  a  news  story  appeared 
in  over  seventy  papers  from  Newfoundland 
to  Victoria,  as  a  result  she  obtained  a  post 
as  organist  and  choir  leader  in  a  town  not 
far  from  her  own  home  and  she  is  teaching 
in  both  places  too.  A  few  weeks  ago  she  ad- 
dressed the  local  branch  of  the  Music  Teach- 
ers Association  of  which  she  is  a  member,  as 
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guest  speaker,  telling  about  her  work  and 
how  much  Braille  had  contributed  to  her 
success.  Good  church  organists  are  scarce 
now  and  with  a  good  training  and  a  fine  per- 
sonality she  would  have  found  work  in  time 
but  by  the  right  use  of  publicity,  work 
found  her  much  more  quickly. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  relations 
with  the  Musicians  Union  and  generally 
they  are  very  kind  to  us.  Several  of  our 
musicians  have  been  allowed  free  member- 
ship cards  and  we  have  been  allowed  to  use 
non-imion  talent  on  broadcasts  provided 
they  were  porperly  paid.  Last  Winter,  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  local  Lions  Clubs, 
the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  presented 
fifty-five  senior  students  in  the  "Mikado"  in 
one  of  the  large  Toronto  concert  halls,  and 
we  were  given  permission  to  use  members 
of  their  regular  music  staff  as  accompanists. 
I  worked  with  the  Lions  on  this  project  and 
we  also  had  a  great  deal  of  help  from  our 
Director  of  Publicity,  Mr.  Paul  O'Neill. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  keeping  un- 
der observation  a  case  from  the  Workmens 
Compensation  Board  of  a  young  man,  blinded 
while  welding,  who  wanted  to  take  training 
to  become  a  singer.  This  was  something  new 
for  the  Board  and  our  Welfare  Department 
called  me  in  to  advise  them.  With  the  help 
of  the  finest  accompanist  and  singing  coach 
from  the  Conservatory  we  made  out  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  the  boy  and  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  could  not  expect  to  earn 
a  living  as  a  performer  only  and  must  direct 
his  studies  toward  teaching  as  well.  He  had 
the  added  handicap  of  very  little  more  than 
Grade  Eight  schooling  but  with  a  good  voice 
and  an  Italian  background  which  might 
make  languages  a  little  easier  for  him,  we 
felt  that  after  five  or  six  years  of  hard  work 
he  might  reach  the  point  where  he  could 
look  forward  to  a  professional  career.  This 
programme  has  been  working  out  slowly  for 
the  past  three  years  in  spite  of  difficulties  in 
health  which  have  been  a  setback.  I  am  still 
not  sure  whether  music  will  prove  his  ulti- 
mate goal  but  he  has  a  right  to  try  it  and 
if  he  can  not  make  it  we  will  train  him  in 
some  other  field  and  keep  music  for  a  side- 
line. I  would  never  have  encouraged  him 
except  for  the  fact  that  he  has  a  good  voice 
and  is  willing  to  work  and  he  was  also  still 
so  far  from  being  adjusted  to  blindness  that 


it  was  essential  for  him  to  have  something 
to  work  for  that  he  cared  about. 

The  Music  Consultant  is  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis  but  I  find  that  it  may  be 
part  of  any  time  and  much  of  my  work  is 
done  outside  office  hours  and  sometimes 
sandwiched  into  holidays  when  visits  can  be 
made  to  cases  in  other  districts.  In  every 
department  of  the  Institute,  and  I  work  with 
all  of  them  at  some  time,  the  individual 
comes  first,  and  each  case  is  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  need  but  this  is  specially  true  in 
dealing  with  musicians,  for  blind  or  sighted, 
all  musicians  are  intensely  individualistic  and 
since  I  work  with  all  ages  from  the  pre- 
school blind  group  under  ten,  to  newly- 
blind  adults  over  seventy  who  want  to  keep 
up  their  musical  pursuits,  there  is  never  a 
dull  moment  in   the  music  department. 

The  Music  Committee  has  sponsored  two 
conferences  of  blind  musicians  which  brought 
together  many  who  thought  that  they  prob- 
lems were  insoluble  until  they  found  that  by 
pooling  their  resources  many  difficulties 
might  be  overcome.  The  first  conference  took 
the  form  of  a  Refresher  Course  held  in  1948 
at  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind.  Twenty 
teachers  and  several  young  students  attended, 
from  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Lectures  were 
given  by  Mr.  Smale,  Director  of  Music  at 
the  School,  Mr.  Treneer,  and  Professor 
Michael  Head  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London,  England.  Lectures  covered 
Piano,  Organ,  Singing,  Class  Singing,  Theory 
and  History,  School  Music,  "Sight"  Read- 
ing, etc.  Each  lecture  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  very  lively  and  informal  discus- 
sion when  problems  would  be  presented  and 
methods  demonstrated.  Almost  everybody 
took  part  in  some  actual  performance  and 
good-naturedly  submitted  to  kindly  criticism 
and  advice.  Many  of  the  lectures  and  per- 
formances were  recorded  on  a  tape  ma- 
chine and  gave  great  amusement  when  they 
were  played  back  to  the  class.  The  Second 
Course  was  given  in  Montreal  in  the  Music 
Building  of  McGill  University,  with  resi- 
dence provided  at  a  nearby  hotel.  This  was 
a  much  more  professional  affair  (we  even 
had  an  escort  of  mounted  police  to  take  us 
to  and  from  classes)  and  as  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  teachers  in  Montreal  the 
lectures  were  given  entirely  by  local  blind 
musicians.    The   attendance   was   seventy-one 
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and  included  teachers  and  students  from 
Quebec,  Ontario,  the  Maritimes  and  one 
from  Barbadoes.  Tuners  were  also  repre- 
sented from  several  Provinces.  Programmes 
were  printed  in  Braille  and  all  proceedings 
were  given  in  both  French  and  English. 
They  were  recorded  on  two  different  types 
of  machine  by  one  of  the  musicians  attend- 
ing the  conference,  a  night  club  entertainer 
who  also  ran  a  radio  and  electrical  appliance 
store.  Both  these  ventures  were  musically 
and  socially  outstandingly  successful  and  we 
hope  this  idea  may  be  extended  some  day 
to  include  similar  gatherings  on  an  inter- 
national scale. 

We  have  also  participated  in  two  conven- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Music 
Teachers  Associations,  which  is  a  national 
organization.  In  1946  the  convention  was 
held  in  Toronto  and  we  had  a  display  of 
material  relating  to  the  work  of  blind  mu- 
sicians in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A 
great  variety  was  offered  too,  teachers,  com- 
posers, concert  and  radio  artists  in  the  classi- 
cal field  and  jazz  pianists,  dance  bands,  gui- 
tars, trumpets  and  even  the  bagpipes  in  the 
popular  sphere.  We  also  had  Mr.  August 
Liessens  demonstrate  his  Music  Writer.  In 
1948  in  Banff,  we  had  a  place  on  the  con- 
vention programme  and  Mr.  Treneer,  Mr. 
Zaplasky,  and  Mr.  Liessens,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  branches  of  Provincial  Music 
Teachers  Associations,  gave  demonstrations 
of  how  the  blind  music  teacher  overcomes 
his  difficulties  in  teaching  sighted  students 
and  Mr.  Liessens  also  showed  how  he  directs 
and  conducts  bands,  choirs  and  orchestras  in 
the  schools  of  Sorel.  These  demonstrations 
aroused  great  interest  and  have  borne  fruit 
in  an  increased  awareness  of  the  important 
part  the  properly  qualified  blind  music 
teacher  can  play  in  the  community  at  large. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  the  Committee's 
work  to  further  the  integration  of  groups 
of  blind  and  sighted  musicians  and  member- 
ship in  the  music  teachers  associations  helps 
to  keep  the  blind  teacher  in  touch  with  the 
world  of  sighted  musicians  which  is  after 
all,  where  he  must  earn  his  living.  Since 
these  associations  demand  definite  teaching 
qualifications,  membership  in  them  signifies 
that  the  blind  teacher  is  adequately  trained 
to  compete  with  the  sighted. 

The   Committee  has   fostered   the  plan  of 


having  students  in  schools  for  the  blind  who 
are  training  to  become  music  teachers,  obtain 
some  actual  experience  in  teaching  sighted 
pupils  under  supervision,  before  they  leave 
school,  and  that  they  should  be  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  Liessens  Music  Writer  and 
the  use  of  staff  notation.  We  also  recommend 
that  after  graduation,  these  students  should 
have  further  training  in  pedagogy  and  a 
general  music  course  for  at  least  one  year 
in  an  accredited  music  school  or  University 
along  with  sighted  students.  Assistance  is 
available  for  students  taking  music  courses 
in  the  Universities  as  it  is  for  those  in  other 
courses  and  is  also  given  to  teachers  desiring 
to  take  refresher  courses  or  to  improve  their 
qualifications  to  meet  the  increasingly  high 
standards  required  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Piano  tuners  are  also  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Committee.  The  Standards  set 
up  in  Dr.  Whitfield's  Report  are  maintained 
as  widely  as  possible  and  in  Ontario  the  In- 
stitute has  set  up  a  system  of  examination 
and  certification  of  fetiners  which'  ensures 
that  the  public  obtains  only  the  best  tuners 
through  our  offices  and  the  good  tuner  has 
some  protection  against  those  tuners  who 
will  cut  prices  and  do  work  for  which  they 
are  not  properly  qualified.  After  six  years 
of  this  system  we  now  find  that  men  are  ask- 
ing to  be  examined  because  they  find  that 
the  man  with  the  certificate  is  getting  all  the 
work.  When  we  have  to  fail  a  candidate  we 
have  tried  to  carry  out  the  Examiners'  rec- 
ommendations if  they  suggest  that  further 
training  or  a  period  in  factory  work  would 
bring  results.  We  have  two  tuners  on  the 
National  Council,  the  governing  body  of 
the  C.N.I.B.,  and  with  Mr.  Treneer  a  mem- 
ber as  well,  we  are  fairly  sure  of  adequate 
representation  for  our  musical  blind  when 
matters  of  national  policy  are  being  debated, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  Col.  Baker 
has  been  the  inspiration  behind  most  of  the 
work  that  we  are  doing. 

It  was  through  Col.  Baker's  interest  in 
our  National  Music  Committee  and  as  far 
back  as  1941  that  the  idea  of  a  music  com- 
mittee or  music  section  in  the  A.A.W.B.  was 
first  discussed.  In  1947  this  idea  bore  fruit 
in  the  shape  of  the  committee  which  has 
been   responsible    for    this   meeting   and   for 
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previous  meetings  of  a  similar  nature  and 
which  has  worked  steadily  toward  the  idea 
of  forming  a  music  section  with  the  A.A.W.B., 
which  would  serve  on  an  international  scale 
much    the    same    purposes    as    our    C.N.I.B. 


in  a  small  way  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  service  to  blind  musicians  through 
the  C.N.I.B.,  and  I  hope  that  very  soon  some- 
body will  be  giving  us  a  paper  on  "Service  to 
Blind  Musicians  Through  the  A.A.W.B.  Mu- 


Committee  does  in  Canada.  We  have  proven      sic  Section." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  MUSICIANS  AND  PIANO  TUNERS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (A  SUMMARY  REPORT) 

*  CONNIE  ANDERSON 
Columbus,  Ohio 


The  following  information  was  gathered 
from  answers  to  questionaires,  which  were 
compiled  during  the  spring  of  1952,  by  27 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  one  in 
Canada. 

Many  schools  for  the  blind  do  not  have 
enough  teachers  in  the  music  department, 
and  consequently,  these  schools  cannot  give 
students  proper  music  training.  Many  of 
these  teachers  know  nothing  about  braille 
music,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  many 
students  to  receive  proper  training  on  this 
subject.  All  partially  sighted  students  are 
taught  enlarged  staff  music  notation,  but 
many  music  departments  do  not  teach  the 
totally  blind  children  anything  concerning 
this  subject.  These  children  should  be  taught 
as  much  as  possible  about  staff  music  nota- 
tion, because  after  they  graduate,  this  knowl- 
edge might  be  very  useful  if  they  happened 
to  teach  sighted  students,  or  if  they  found 
it  necessary  to  transcribe  music  into  braille. 
With  sighted  assistance,  it  would  also  make 
it  possible  for  more  of  them  to  write  ar- 
rangements for  sighted  orchestras. 

A  music  department  cannot  be  a  complete 
success,  unless  it  gives  instructions  on  a  big 
variety  of  instruments.  The  most  important 
ones  are:  Piano,  organ,  and  all  band  instru- 
ments. Violin  could  also  be  included,  which 
is  the  case  in  many  schools,  although  this 
instrument  is  not  as  important  commercially 
as  it  used  to  be,  and  because  of  this  fact, 
is  no  longer  taught  by  some  schools.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  instruments  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  always  kept  in  excellent 
condition.  Unfortunately,  in  many  schools 
for  the  blind,   the  opposite  is  the  case,  and 
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music  students  in  these  schools  are  handi- 
capped because  of  poor  instruments. 

Many  schools  do  not  give  enough  music 
recitals  during  the  year.  This  is  very  bad, 
because  a  blind  music  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  appear  before  the  public  as 
much  as  possible,  so  he  can  develop  confi- 
dence, and  the  sighted  people  can  get  to 
know  the  blind  child  better.  All  this  can 
have  a  very  important  effect  on  the  future 
of  the  blind  student  after  he  graduates. 
Some  schools  do  have  the  music  students 
appear  before  the  public  many  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  in  some  cases,  they  also 
perform  on  radio  and  television  programs. 
However,  several  schools  have  the  music 
students  entertain  at  club  banquets,  which 
formerly  hired  blind  professional  talent. 
These  students  receive  no  pay  for  their  per- 
formance, and  the  blind  professional  musi- 
cian is  deprived  of  part  of  the  money  which 
he  needs  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

In  some  schools,  not  much  effort  is  made 
by  music  teachers  to  train  students  so  they 
can  work  in  the  professional  music  field  after 
ithey  graduate.  Also,  in  some  cases,  students 
find  they  cannot  enter  a  music  conservatory 
when  they  graduate,  until  they  go  back  to  the 
school  for  the  blind,  and  take  post  graduate 
study  in  music. 

At  the  present  time,  practically  all  the 
schools  for  the  blind  allow  students  to  prac- 
tice and  play  popular  music  at  the  school, 
and  some  even  have  records  of  the  best  in 
popular  music,  for  the  students  to  listen  to, 
and  study.  In  the  past,  students  were  not  al- 
lowed to  practice  popular  music  at  some 
schools,  but  it  was  found  that  instead  of 
improving  the  department,  this  policy  tended 
to   make   the  students   have  less   interest  in 
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music,  and  so  the  music  department  in  these 
schools  became  very  poor.  When  popular 
music  is  encouraged,  students  seem  to  take  a 
much  greater  interest  in  classical  music.  All 
schools  for  the  blind  should  have  a  dance 
orchestra,  but  many  do  not.  A  music  student 
gets  very  valuable  training  when  playing  with 
a  group,  which  can  be  extremely  useful  if  he 
should  work  in  the  music  profession.  Blind 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  work  one 
night  commercial  jobs,  while  attending 
school,  but  in  many  of  them  this  is  not  done. 
Some  say  they  are  in  a  location  where  there 
is  no  demand  for  musicians.  This  situation 
will  continue  to  get  worse  as  more  schools 
for  the  blind  move  into  rural  areas,  which 
seems  to  be  the  present  policy  in  many  states. 
Some  schools  are  located  in  cities  where  there 
should  be  plenty  of  demand  for  musicians, 
but  they  say  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If  there 
was  some  one  in  the  music  department  of 
these  schools  who  had  commercial  experience 
in  dealing  with  music  work,  it  would  be 
possible  for  this  teacher  to  promote  music 
jobs  for  the  students.  Every  school  for  the 
blind  should  have  a  teacher  who  can  prop- 
erly instruct  popular  music  on  all  instru- 
ments, and  he  should  also  direct  the  dance 
orchestra  at  the  school.  This  teacher  should 
also  promote  one  night  jobs  for  the  stu- 
dents while  they  are  in  school,  and  he 
should  also  help  them  obtain  work  when 
they  graduate.  All  blind  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  ^vhile  attending  school, 
so  they  will  gain  confidence,  and  also  be  bet- 
ter able  to  meet  the  public  after  they  grad- 
uate. The  parents  of  many  blind  children 
are  very  poor,  and  the  students  can  use 
extra  money  while  attending  school,  because 
they  have  more  expenses  than  a  sighted  child 
who  remains  at  home.  Also,  a  student  will 
work  harder  in  music  when  he  is  allowed  to 
work  commercially. 


Some  schools  graduated  the  largest  number 
of  students  who  worked  in  the  music  pro- 
fession, between  1920,  and  1930.  Others 
graduated  the  largest  number  between  1930, 
and  1940.  During  the  30  year  period  from 
1920,  to  1950,  some  schools  had  the  same 
number  of  students  working  in  the  music 
profession  for  each  10  year  period.  These 
departments  are  no  better  than  they  were  30 
years  ago,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  worse. 
In  schools  where  this  is  the  case,  steps  should 
be  taken  immediately  to  re-organize  the 
music  department.  A  few  schools  have  grad- 
uated the  largest  number  of  music  students 
that  are  working  in  the  music  profession,  be- 
tween 1940,  and  1950.  These  are  the  music 
departments  that  are  really  making  progress. 

Some  music  departments  do  not  continue 
to  try  new  ideas,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
modern  methods.  In  many  schools  for  the 
blind,  there  are  teachers  who  have  taught  in 
the  music  department  for  many  years,  and 
they  continue  to  teach  the  same  thing  year 
after  year.  Music  departments  that  have  that 
kind  of  teachers  on  the  staff,  can  never 
expect  to  make  any  progress. 

In  many  schools  for  the  blind,  a  colored 
student  is  not  given  an  equal  opportunity 
in  music,  and  this  situation  should  have  been 
remedied  many  years  ago.  A  colored  child 
is  doubly  handicapped,  and  should  be  given 
lots  of  encouragement,  and  the  very  best  of 
music  training. 

Every  music  department  does  not  have  all 
the  faults  mentioned  above,  but  all  of  them 
have  at  least  some  of  the  faults  that  were  dis- 
cussed. When  the  music  departments  can 
overcome  all  these  faults,  and  perhaps  add  a 
few  other  ideas  which  were  not  mentioned 
in  this  discussion,  then  they  will  be  really 
making  progress  in  the  education  of  blind 
children,  who  wish  to  pursue  a  professional 


music  career. 


BANQUET 
AND 
PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  AWARD 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Thursday,  July  3rd,  1952 


The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  at  7  P.M.  on 
Thursday  July  3rd,  1952,  with  315  persons 
in  attendance,  a  number  of  them  delegates 
from  the  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  It  opened 
with  an  invocation  spoken  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Uhlman,  himself  blind,  a  retired  minister 
and  a  Case-worker  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  served  as  Toastmaster,  and 
in  some  brief  remarks  recalled  past  banquets . 
and  other  great  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind 
whom  the  Association  has  honored  by  pre- 
senting them  with  its  Annual  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Watts  also  spoke  some  homely  and  still 
timely  truths  which  should  serve  to  remind 
us  all  of  the  importance  of  the  calling  to 
which  we  have  dedicated  ourselves.  He  re- 
minded   us    of    the    historic   mission    of    the 


AAWB  and  of  its  essential  purpose  to  be- 
come and  to  remain  a  professional  organiza- 
tion of  quality  rather  than  of  mere  numbers. 

During  the  evening  the  Secretary-General 
reported  on  the  attendance  registered  at  the 
convention  (totalling  436  members  and  visit- 
ors from  44  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Canada — and  with  many  present  but 
not  registered).  President  Kumpe  also  spoke 
briefly,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
membership  Committee  and  to  those  three 
States  which  have  brought  to  the  Associa- 
tion the  largest  number  of  new  members 
during  1952,  namely:  Pennsylvania  with  29, 
Texas  with  24  and  Georgia  with  23.  (All 
statistics  apjaear  elsewhere.) 

Mr.  Watts  then  introduced  in  turn  Mr. 
Maurice  I.  Tynan  and  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkin- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  scroll 
and  medal  to  Col.  E.  A.  Baker.  The  remarks 
of  all  three  follow. 

After  the  presentations,  the  gathering  was 
entertained  by  the  158th  Armoured  Center 
Band  of  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. — A.A. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  SCROLL 

*  MAURICE  I.  TYNAN,  Chief,   Services  for  the  Blind 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests,  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  American  Association 


Visually   Handicapped. 


of  AVorkers  for  the  Blind:  In  considering 
what  I  should  say  about  our  honored  guest. 
Colonel   Edwin   Albert   Baker,   on   this  occa- 
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sion,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  how  fortu- 
nate the  blind  have  been  because  of  the 
many  men  and  women  both  sighted  and 
blind  who  by  their  distinguished  services 
have  made  lasting  contributions  in  their 
various    fields   of   endeavor   to   the   end   that 


blind  persons  might  lead  happy  and  pro- 
ductive lives.  It  was  natural  that  my  thoughts 
should  go  back  to  the  summer  of  1919  when 
I  joined  the  staff  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  as  After-care  worker. 
It   was   at    this    time   that   I   first   had   the 
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privilege  of  meeting  Colonel  Baker,  then 
Capt.  Baker,  whose  unusual  23ersonality,  en- 
thusiasm, and  keen,  analytical  mind  im- 
pressed me  greatly.  One  would  not  have 
had  to  be  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  although 
still  in  his  early  twenties,  he  was  destined 
to  become  a  leader  in  his  chosen  field  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  great. 

Edwin  Albert  Baker  was  born  at  Earnest- 
town,  Ontario,  where  he  received  most  of  his 
secondary  education.  On  completing  high 
school  he  entered  Queens  University  and 
graauated  in  1914  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Electrical  Engineering.  At  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I  he  enlisted  as  a  Lieu- 
tentant  in  the  Canadian  Engineers,  and 
shortly  thereafter  went  overseas.  In  October 
1915  in  No  Man's  Land  he  was  struck  by  a 
German  shell  which  resulted  in  his  total 
blindness.  He  was  Gazetted  Captain  and 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  and  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
Capt.  Baker  entered  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  London, 
England,  and  it  was  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
that  he  first  met  that  eminent  Britisher  and 
pioneer  leader  in  work  for  the  blind.  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson.  Sir  Arthur  had  a  profound 
influence  over  Capt.  Baker  which  resulted 
in  his  personal  rehabilitation  and  determina- 
tion to  return  to  Canada  and  resume  a 
normal  useful  life.  After  he  returned  home, 
he  was  for  the  first  two  years  employed  by 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Company 
as  a  dictaphone  operator.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  he  joined  with  a  small  group  of 
interested  persons  who  conceived  and  or- 
ganized the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which  received  its  charter  from 
the  Dominion  Government  March  1918. 
About  this  time,  the  Director  of  Vocational 
Training  requested  Capt.  Baker  to  take 
charge  of  all  training  and  after-care  arrange- 
ments for  Canadian  blinded  soldiers  under 
the  Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Reestablish- 
ment.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  CNIB  his  work  with  blinded  veterans 
was  closely  coordinated  with  that  of  the 
Institute.  Many  of  the  projects  he  planned 
for  blinded  veterans  were  carried  out  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  those  of  us  on  the 
Institute  staff. 

A    large    spacious    residence    was    acquired 


by  the  Institute  and  used  for  training  blinded 
veterans  and  became  known  as  Pearson  Hall. 
After  it  had  served  its  purpose  it  became 
headquarters  for  the  present  far-flung  or- 
ganization which  serves  the  entire  needs  of 
blind  persons,  civilians  and  veterans,  through- 
out the  Dominion.  In  '1920  Colonel  Baker 
officially  joined  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute as  general  secretary,  and  when  the 
late  Charles  W.  Holmes,  another  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award  recipient,  returned  to  the 
United  States  Colonel  Baker  succeeded  him 
as  Managing  Director  and  under  his  able 
leadership  the  Institute  has  expanded  and 
flourished.  Probably  no  agency  for  the  blind 
in  the  world  today  covers  such  a  vast  terri- 
tory with  such  comprehensive  services  as 
does  the  CNIB.  In  fact,  probably  no  agency 
has  a  more  complete  register  of  blind  per- 
sons and  makes  it  its  business  to  see  that  all 
receive  the  services  they  require.  It  has  pio- 
neered in  many  undertakings  and  has  had 
a  profound  influence  in  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  World  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  efforts,  imagination,  vision,  and 
ability  of  our  friend  whom  we  are  honoring 
here    tonight. 

In  the  New  Year  honours  of  1935  con- 
ferred by  His  Majesty,  King  George  V,  Capt. 
Baker  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1939,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
gree was  conferred  by  Queens  University. 
In  1945  he  received  the  same  degree  from 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Colonel  Baker  is 
a  man  of  many  interests,  and  has  one  of  the 
most  inquiring  minds  I  have  ever  known. 
He  has  lived  a  normal  life,  taken  an  active 
part  in  community  affairs,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Forest  Hill  Village  School 
Board  for  many  years.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Baker  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and 
all  three  sons  served  in  the  armed  forces  of 
their  country  during  World  War  II.  In  1951 
Colonel  Baker  received  the  Migel  Medal 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  work  for  the 
blind,  and  that  same  year  he  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  World  Council  on  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  in  which  19  countries  are 
represented. 

All  of  us  realize  the  influence  which 
Colonel   Baker  has  exerted  on  work   for  the 
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blind  in  the  United  States  and  his  intense 
interest  in  the  work  of  this  Association,  as 
a  former  president  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
In  presenting  this  scroll  to  you  on  behalf 
of  your  friends  and  admirers  in  this  Associa- 
tion, it  is  only  fitting  that  I  should  read  the 
tribute  inscribed  thereon  so  that  you  will 
know  how  much  all  of  us  appreciate  your 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  not 
only  in  your  own  country  but  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  We  all 
hope  this  Award  for  your  distinguished 
service  to  your  fellow  blind  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  you  to  continue  the  magnifi- 
cent work  you  are  doing  on  behalf  of  sight- 
less persons  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Soldier,  leader,  organizer,  effective  yet 
genial  executive,  who  after  offering  your 
own  sight  on  the  altar  of  freedom  did 
forthwith  dedicate  your  every  talent  to  the 
service  of  your  fellow  blind.  Your  magnifi- 
cent work  with  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  shines  as  a  beacon 
light  which  is  hailed  not  alone  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world,  as  witness  your 
recent  election  as  the  first  President  of  the 
World    Council    for    the    Welfare    of    the 


Blind.  You  have  won  the  love,  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  blind  everywhere,  for 
your  championing  of  their  every  cause,  and 
for  your  more  personal  dedication  to  their 
right  to  the  opportunity  to  become  leaders 
and  executives  of  those  agencies  which 
serve   the   blind. 

"Long  mindful  of  your  unexcelled  tal- 
ents and  of  your  countless  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  the  sightless,  and  in  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  your  long  and  devoted 
service  to  this  Association,  dear  colleague, 
we  do  this  day  add  our  own  words  of 
commendation  to  the  many  tributes  you 
have  already  earned,  and  as  a  further 
token  of  our  love  and  affection,  we  now 
present   you    with    this    year's 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  AWARD 
the  highest  gift  within  our  competency; 
and  we  do  authenticate  the  same  by  affix- 
ing hereunto  our  official  signatures,  this 
third  day  of  July,  1952,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky." 

On  behalf  of  this  Association,  therefore,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  you.  Colonel 
Baker,  with  this  scroll  as  a  part  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award  which  you  have  earned 
so  eminently. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  MEDAL 


*  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Vice-President  &  Managing  Director 
Braille   Institute  of   America,    Inc.,    Los   Angles,    California 


Fellow  members,  friends  and  guests,  I 
feel  highly  honored  that  you  have  appointed 
me  to  take  the  place  I  have  tonight  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  deeply 
humble  because  in  view  of  this  event,  when 
compared  with  the  member  and  friend  being 
honored  here,   I  feel  pretty  small. 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  about  50  years 
ago  I  left  my  home  in  Missouri  and  went  out 
West  to  be  a  cowboy.  There  I  rode  the  range 
until  losing  my  physical  sight  suddenly  in 
1912.  During  those  years  I  rode  many  West- 
ern broncs,  hot  from  the  sage  brush.  And 
to  be  honest  I  should  say  that  there  were 
many  more  I  tried  to  ride,  but  didn't.  He 
who   has   not   had    this   experience   may   not 
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know  that  as  the  green  bronc  is  being  sad- 
dled for  the  first  time,  his  shoulders  are 
quivering  faster  than  the  quaking  Aspens. 
But  he  has  company.  The  rider  is  usually 
quivering  also.  Many  are  the  times  chills 
ran  down  my  spine  and  my  knees  knocked 
loudly,  when  I  tackled  those  range  horses 
which  had  never  had  a  rope  on  them  since 
branding  time  as  colts.  But  I  never  shivered 
in  these  days  more  than  I  am  right  now,  for 
I'm   no  speech   maker. 

Our  good  friend  and  fellow  member, 
Maurice  Tynan,  has  very  ably  covered  the 
subject,  leaving  little  for  me  to  say  about  our 
honored  guest  in  the  time  allotted.  However, 
I  lielieve  that  Mr.  Tynan  will  fully  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  neither  of  us 
can  fully  do  justice  to  the  subject,  as  words 
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are  wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  we  feel  and  you  hold 
for  our  honored  guest,  Col.  E.  A.  Baker. 

For  the  information  of  new  members  of 
the  A.A.W.B.,  and  as  a  reminder  to  many 
of  the  old  members  as  well,  it  seems  fitting 
and  proper  on  this  ausj^icious  occasion  to 
digress  here  briefly  by  including  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell, 
and  the  origin  and  objective  of  the  Shotwell 
Memorial   Fund. 

Ambrose  Milton  Shotwell  was  born  in 
Elba,  Genesee  County,  New  York,  May  30, 
1853.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  his  sight 
was  very  deficient.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Ambrose  entered  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  being  one  of  its 
first  pupils.  He  delivered  the  valedictory 
address  in  1873.  Later  he  moved  to  Michigan 
and  he  also  taught  at  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind. 

In  the  early  go's  Shotwell  became  connected 
with  the  Michigan  School,  which  he  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  founding,  in  the 
capacity  of  stereotypist.  A  few  years  later  he 
entered  upon  a  campaign  of  education  and 
propaganda  finally  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment in  Saginaw  of  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind.  Of  this  in- 
stitution, Mr.  Shotwell  was  appointed  li- 
brarian  and   assistant   superintendent. 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Missouri  National  College  Association,  which 
later  became  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Always  keenly  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
Mr.  Shotwell,  upon  his  death,  left  a  small 
bequest  to  the  organization  for  which  he 
labored.  With  this  bequest  as  a  nucleus,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  at 
its  Los  Angeles  convention  in  1939  established 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund,  which  subse- 
quently was  approved  both  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  by  the  general  membership.  A 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Fund  was  then  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  previously  founded  Awards  Committee. 
The  duties  of  this  new  Board  were  to  raise 
and  hold  in  trust  a  fund  large  enough  so 
that  the  interest  on  it,  when  invested,  would 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the 
work  of  this  committee,  thus  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  man  for  whom  the  fund 
was   named.   The  purpose  of  the   fund   is   to 


confer  awards  from  year  to  year  upon  per- 
sons with  and  without  sight  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  service,  rendered  to  the  blind, 
the  partial  blind,  and  the  deaf-blind,  with- 
out respect   to  race,  color  or  creed. 

By  official  action  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  mem- 
bership of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Committee 
constitutes  the  three  immediate  past  presi- 
dents of  the  association  (and  the  secretary 
general  as  member  ex  officio).  As  presently 
constituted,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
are:  Alfred  Allen,  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Dr. 
Francis   Cummings,  Francis   B.  lerardi. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  and  pleasure  on  this  occa- 
sion to  confer  the  medal  award  on  our 
distinguished  member.  Col.  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  National 
Instittite  for  the  Blind  as  your  Committee's 
unanimous  choice  to  receive  the  1952  award 
medal  and  scroll. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  medals  appears 
to  me,  I  am  reminded  of  a  hiunorous  in- 
cident which  occurred  many  years  ago  and 
which  seems  related  enough  to  my  remarks 
here  as  to  justify  repetition. 

This  incident  happened  in  Ft.  Benton, 
Montana,  Head  of  Navigation  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  the  pioneer  days.  A  French- 
man's son,  Pierre  by  name,  had  just  received 
his  honorable  discharge  from  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Naturally,  the  father 
was  very  proud  of  his  son  and  rightly  so. 
The  son  had  also  earned  distinction  as  a 
good  soldier  and  had  been  decorated  ac- 
cordingly. Speaking  of  this  to  his  friends, 
the  father  frequently  said:  "You  know  my 
son  Pierre,  Him  now  home  from  war.  Him 
very  fine  soljaire.  Him  come  home  with 
many,  many  medals  pinned  on  uniform.  Got 
'em  off  of  dead  soljaires!" 

This  reminds  me  of  another  incident 
apropos  of  this  occasion.  It  was  back  in  the 
days  when  Col.  Baker  and  I  were  members 
of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Committee.  Col. 
Baker  and  I  discussed  what  we  might  do.  I 
said,  "Colonel,  while  we're  on  this  commit- 
tee I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  do  a  little  back 
scratching.  If  you  will  scratch  my  back,  I 
will  scratch  yours.  You  vote  to  confer  tipon 
me  this  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  this  year 
and  in  turn  next  year  I  will  return  the  com- 
pliment." But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way. 
We  both   agreed  ^ve  couldn't  get  away  with 
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it.  And  it  is  a  good  thing  now  that  we 
couldn't.  The  occasion  has  taken  care  of 
itself  in  a  more  democratic  way. 

Seriously  and  inspiringly,  we  are  gathered 
here  to  honor  in  spirit  and  in  truth  a  real 
soldier,  to  confer  upon  him  a  medal  award; 
a  soldier  of  fame  and  fortune;  a  soldier  of 
war  who  fought  valiantly  and  victoriously 
for  his  native  country;  a  soldier  who  paid  the 
toll  of  physical  blindness  to  serve  his  country 
and  ours  and  the  world  at  large  in  the  in- 
terest of  liberty  and  freedom;  a  soldier  who 
in  deed  and  in  honor  fought  a  good  fight 
and  is  still  fighting  a  battle  against  great 
odds  for  a  victory  over  blindness.  Soon  after 
this  calamity,  as  many  of  his  friends  called 
it.  Col.  Baker  began  to  learn  how  to  be 
blind,  practically,  and  consistently.  He  was 
among  the  very  first  who  entered  the  wonder- 


ful institution  in  London,  St.  Dunstan, 
founded  by  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 
There  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Col.  Baker  began  to 
learn   how    to   overcome   blindness. 

On  this  medal.  Col.  Baker,  is  engraved 
symbollically  the  affection,  respect  and  rever- 
ence we  all  hold  for  you  and  which  are 
engraved  still  more  deeply  in  our  hearts. 
But  no  medal  or  words  can  express  ade- 
quately our  deep  admiration  for  what  you 
are  and  for  what  you  have  accomplished  for 
yourself  and  the  blind  of  the  world — that 
will  ever  be  engraved  in  our  hearts.  It  is, 
therefore,  both  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
present  to  you  this  Shotwell  Award  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Service,  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  both  present  and 
absent. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 


COL.  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Tynan,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
honored  guests,  friends.  This  is  an  occasion 
which  I  never  expected  to  experience.  I 
started  out  life  with  my  feet  on  the  ground. 
I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.  I  think  that 
we  had  to  be  a  bit  logical  on  that  farm, 
where  I  learned  a  lot.  Then,  I  found  that 
experience,  that  life,  was  a  great  teacher.  I 
had  to  learn  by  mistakes  and  apply  whatever 
talents  I  had,  biU  it  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  the  tricks  that  are  played  on  us.  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  Providence  takes 
a  hand  and  directs  our  destiny.  I  do  recog- 
nize the  fact,  having  been  trained  as  an 
engineer,  that  some  people  don't  have  very 
much  respect  for  engineering.  I  eventually 
got  into  the  army  and  a  slight  encounter 
with  a  rifle  bullet  altered  my  point  of  view 
and  at  the  same  time  started  me  on  a  dif- 
ferent path,  a  new  path  I  had  not  antici- 
pated. What  happened  ultimately  was  a 
change  from  electrical  engineering  to  the 
human  engineering  field. 

Now,  I  am  looking  back.  I  don't  think  that 
I  was  particularly  equipped  for  that  field  but 
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that  didn't  seem  to  be  what  happened.  I 
simply  sat  down  around  the  table  in  Canada 
and  we  figured  out  the  needs  and  we  took 
the  action  that  we  thought  was  necessary. 
Out  of  that  grew  the  movement  in  Canada. 
I  ventured  across  the  border  and  met  with 
you  and  you  welcomed  me  in  as  a  stranger 
and  I  have  had  the  opportimity  of  work- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in  deal- 
ing with  a  problem,  a  common  problem, 
common  in  this  country  and  to  the  whole 
world.  I  have  learned  much  from  yoti.  Maybe 
something  of  this  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
what  not  to  do.  I  think  that  much  more  of 
it  has  been  fruitful,  all  adding  to  the  sum 
total  of  improved  services  for  blind  people. 
The  Bible  refers  to  people  with  varying 
talents.  Each  is  expected  to  apply  the  talents 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed  and  here 
we  are  applying  the  talents  we  have.  Now, 
after  all,  the  disabilities  that  we  have  are 
only  relative.  There  are  many  more  who 
have  disabilities  that  are  not  so  obvious. 
Some  are  not  obvious  at  all  and  there  are 
still  others  which  people  don't  realize  them- 
selves, especially  if  they  are  from  the  ears 
up.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  time,  no  matter 
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how  sorry  we  are  for  ourselves,  that  we  can- 
not always  look  around  and  find  someone 
who  is  worse  off.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
to  help  those  who  have  sight  so  that  they  do 
not  lose  it.  We  are  pioneering  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  blind  person,  giving 
some  inspiration,  and  others  welfare,  and  it 
is  a  great  dominion  and  provincial  govern- 
ment job,  piece  by  piece.  You  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  thing  in  this  country.  In 
other  countries  it  is  not  so  well  advanced. 
The  United  Nations  is  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish this  program  in  other  countries.  What 
efforts  people  without  sight  make  have  been 
big  influences  in  relighting  compensatory 
circumstances  in  the  community  as  they  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  as  well  as  our 
sighted  friends.  If  this  can  be  done  by  a 
blind  person,  why  not  by  these  others.  Maybe 
we  have  to  light  a  torch  to  show  the  de- 
spondent the  way  back  on  the  road  to  a 
useful  life  and  take  their  part.  I  have  known 
people  who  have  a   tendency  to   forget  that 


they  have  been  given  other  talents  as  well. 
They  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  they 
couldn't  do  anything.  Such  persons  produce 
alibis  and  never  produce  anything  else.  I 
guess  that  we  will  always  have  them,  just  as 
it  mentions  in  the  Bible,  "the  poor  in  spirit." 
They  may  have  been  intelligent  or  otherwise. 
But  they  have  been  of  that  complaining  type 
and  they  have  not  succeeded.  But  so  much 
depends  on  you.  You  cannot  make  a  person 
succeed  who  does  not  help  himself.  I  have 
seen  people  who  seemed  hopeless,  yet  they 
had  that  divine  spark  that  simply  did  not 
let  them  give  in,  and  I  have  seen  them  suc- 
ceed. 

Now  I  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  inspira- 
tion from  the  people  I  work  with.  I  learned 
very  early  in  this  business  certain  rules  about 
it  from  the  others.  That  one  rule  is  to  do 
right  by  your  fellow  workers.  Better  this,  to 
have  ten  men  do  a  job  which  one  man  can 
do  than  have  one  man  do  a  job  ten  men 
should  do.  Then  credit  and  dignity  are  two 
things  that  you  don't  have  time  to  look  for. 
I  have  never  ceased  to  be  thankful  for  the 
staff  we  have  in  Canada.  We  work  as  a  team 
and  there  is  plenty  of  credit.  We  have  all 
gained  much  in  this  association  from  you 
here  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
you.  There  have  only  been  two  or  three 
friendly  scraps  that  I  can  remember,  and 
these  have  been  resolved.  Underlying  it  all, 
we  have  had  much  in  common.  So  here  we 
are  today  bigger  and  better  and  more  numer- 
ous and  we  have  widening  influences  and  a 
determination  that  the  blind  shall  get  a 
better  deal. 

There  is  still  cleaning  up  to  do,  and  I 
hope  that  I  am  spared  to  see  some  things 
cleaned  up.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have 
in  mind  goes  back  centuries.  You  see,  the 
assistance  that  is  coming  from  public  sources 
today  is  so  often  subject  to  the  means  test. 
The  means  test  is  a  relic  of  the  poor  law  and 
the  poor  laws  were  developed  in  the  days 
when  those  who  had  felt  that  those  who  had 
not  should  be  grateful  for  the  crust  of  bread 
and  the  cup  of  water  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Today,  there  is  a  compensation  approach. 
After  all,  this  is  a  democracy,  a  compensative 
form  of  society.  What  are  the  rules  of  a  com- 
pensative form  of  society?  I  insist  that  those 
rules  be  sporting.  In  this  part  of  Kentucky, 
you  are  familiar  with  the  rules  of  sport.  If 
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there  were  strong  and  weak  contenders,  would 
you  be  sporting  if  you  let  the  weak  ones 
start  with  the  strong  ones?  No,  you  would 
give  them  a  time  or  distance  advantage.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  compensating  form  of  ap- 
proach which  gives  a  blind  person  a  reason- 
able handicap  allowance,  based  on  a  degree 
of  living  which  is  necessary  for  those  handi- 
capped, and  let  our  service  organizations  help 
them  to  make  the  best  of  it.  This  convention 
is  an  occasion  to  get  the  lions  and  lambs 
sitting  down  together  in  one  great  conven- 
tion. But  this  is  a  program  we  are  going  to 
get  together;  and  who  is  going  to  benefit  by 
it?  All  of  us,  but  particularly  the  blind.  They 
are  the  ones  we  are  working  for  and  our 
only  excuse  for  being  here. 

As  I  look  back  to  the  days  when  I  first 
came  into  the  field,  and  before  I  ever  heard 
of  an  AAWB,  I  recall  all  those  great  people 
who  pioneered  in  the  field,  a  few  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Then  there  are 
those  who  are  still  with  us.  Sure,  they  are 
overlapping  with  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us.  Talking  about  recruits,  I  think  of 
all  the  great  new  recruits  who  pick  up  the 
threads.    Let    us    weave    them    together    and 


make  this  a  solid  tie  with  the  future.  We 
cannot  see  too  far  into  the  future.  It  is  like 
a  highway  and  trenches.  You  are  given  one 
horizon  for  the  time  being.  You  can  only 
see  what  is  in  front  of  you,  and  maybe  on 
either  side,  and  eventually  you  reach  that 
place  at  the  top,  that  rise,  and  a  great  new 
vista  opens  up  before  you,  fresh  things  to  be 
done,  maybe  just  over  the  next  horizon.  We 
go  from  horizon  to  horizon,  improving  as 
we  go.  I  hope  we  learn  to  pass  on  to  others 
this  knowledge,  based  on  experience.  Some- 
one will  pick  up  the  torch  when  our  hand 
slackens. 

I  can  never  adequately  seem  to  realize  that 
which  you  term  my  contributions  in  this 
field.  I  feel  that  they  are  all  too  small.  You 
have  honored  me  tonight,  yet  in  accepting  I 
must  assume  that  you  will  join  with  me  in 
accepting  the  credit,  not  only  for  my  co- 
workers in  Canada,  but  for  you  here  as  well, 
and  pick  up  the  torch  you  so  kindly  pre- 
sented to  me  and  say  "go."  I  hope  that  I  am 
going  to  be  spared  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  I  pledge  my  loyalty  and  any  effort  that 
I  can  put  into  the  cause  to  help  you  achieve 
your  objective. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  once  again  report  to  you 
in  connection  with  our  stewardship  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  entrusted  to  our 
care.  In  so  doing,  may  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  great  pleasure  and  our 
great  thanks  to  those  of  you  who  are  met  to- 
gether at  this  twenty-sixth  convention,  and 
to  all  those  members  of  the  Association  who 
through  their  membership  and  support  have 
brought  us  to  the  highest  enrollment  in  our 
history. 

Shortly  after  taking  office  as  I'resident,  Mr. 
Kumpe  appointed  the  necessary  Committees 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  and 
at  this  time  we  wish  to  thank  publicly  all 
those  members  who  have  served  on  Commi- 
tees,  for  their  faithful  and  devoted  attention 
to  the  responsibilities  which  were  assumed. 
We  should  like  to  mention  particularly  the 
Legislative  Committee  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Cummings,  the  Membership 
Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Hulen  Walker,  the  Study  Committee  on 
Principles  and  Ethics  in  Fund  Raising  and 
Public  Relations,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Barnett,  and  the  Board  of  Certifica- 
tion of  Home  Teachers  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  all  four  of 
which  Committees  have  worked  diligently 
and   long   in    the   discharge   of   their   duties. 


We  are  also  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Committee  who 
made  this  year's  selection  of  the  recipient  of 
the  Shotwell  Award,  to  the  members  of  the 
Program  Committee  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Alfred  Severson,  for  the  splendid 
program  developed  for  this  convention,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee under  the  Chairmanship  of  Miss 
Hooper,  whose  hard  work  has  made  for  this 
most  successful  meeting. 

Particular  mention  must  be  made  and 
tribute  paid  to  the  Regional  and  State  Chair- 
men who  have  worked  as  a  team  in  build- 
ing up  the  membership  of  the  Association. 
It  is  a  most  thrilling  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  that  as  of  this  moment,  the  1952 
membership  in  good  standing  is  842,  the 
highest  ever  recorded,  compared  with  734 
at  the  close  of  1951.  This  makes  the  seventh 
successive  year  during  which  the  member- 
ship has  increased.  Individual  honors  for 
new  memberships  goes  this  year  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  29;  second  place  goes  to  Texas 
with  24;  third  place  goes  to  Georgia  (which 
took  first  place  last  year)  with  23.  New 
memberships  total  270  as  against  170  last 
year,  while  renewal  memberships  for  this 
year  are  572  as  against  564  last  year.  Every 
one  of   the   48   States   is  represented   in   the 
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membership,  also  Hawaii,  and  all  but  one 
(Prince  Edward  Island)  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces.  A  detailed  breakdown  of  member- 
ship is  attached.  New  York  leads  with  86; 
Pennsylvania  is  next  with  85  members,  while 
Illinois  is  third  among  the  States  with  46. 
Canada   has  56   members. 

We  should  like  to  comment  respecting  the 
current  arrangements  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  respect  to 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  For  some  years, 
the  Foundation  furnished  to  all  AAWB 
members  not  receiving  the  Outlook  a  com- 
plimentary copy  during  their  membership, 
in  return  for  which  the  AAWB  paid  for  a 
Corporate  membership  in  the  Foundation. 
However,  the  rapid  increase  in  our  member- 
ship during  the  past  few  years  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Outlook  has  re- 
quired a  reexamination  of  the  situation. 
After  conferences,  the  Board  agreed  with  the 
management  of  the  Foundation  that  the 
Foundation  would  provide  all  AAWB  mem- 
bers with  either  a  braille  or  an  inkprint 
subscription  to  the  Outlook  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  a  year  per  subscription,  which  repre- 
sents less  than  half  the  actual  cost  of  the 
inkprint  edition.  These  Outlook  subscrip- 
tions are  paid  for  by  the  AAWB,  and  given 
as  one  of  the  privileges  of  membership, 
and  thus  save  the  members  of  the  AAWB 
the  cost  of  an  annual  subscription  for  the 
Outlook.  We  should  be  grateful  to  the 
Foundation  for  this  courtesy  on  their  part. 

We  also  wish  to  mention  the  resignation, 
after  several  years  of  most  devoted  service, 
of  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Blind.  Recent  illness  necessitates  that 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  undertake  fewer  responsibili- 
ties, and  this  assignment  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  vote  of  the  Convention  which 
met  in  Baltimore  in  1947,  is  one  which  he 
must  give  up.  We  wish  to  record  publicly 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  Dr.  Lowenfeld's 
splendid  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Board.  Since  his  resignation  the  work  has 
been   carried   on   by   the   Secretary-General. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  that  in  1949, 


there  was  held  at  Oxford,  England,  an  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  at  which  we  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Allen,  our  official  delegate.  At  that 
Conference,  proposals  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that 
after  some  years  of  strenuous  negotiation 
and  hard  work,  this  proposal  has  now  be- 
come a  reality.  It  is  an  even  greater  pleasure 
to  report  that  its  first  President  is  none  other 
than  our  own  member  and  universally  re- 
spected and  admired  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker 
of  Toronto,  the  man  to  whom  we  yesterday 
presented  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award. 
This  honor  to  him  thus  brings  added  honor 
to  our  Association. 

Many  countries  have  accepted  or  have 
been  invited  to  accept  membership  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council,  and 
on  the  basis  of  population,  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  six  representatives.  Invited  to 
appoint  one  member  each  have  been  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  has  been  invited  to  appoint 
two  members  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  new  organization,  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration it  is  the  recommendation  of  your 
Board  of  Directors  that  the  Association  ap- 
point as  its  members  the  incumbent  presi- 
dent   and    the    incumbent    secretary-general. 

We  trust  that  the  adoption  of  this  Report 
will   serve   to  ratify   this   recommendation. 

The  Board  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your 

loyal    support    during    the    past    year,    and 

pledges  its  continued  efforts  in  your  behalf. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Alfred  Allen 

Secretary-General 


(Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and    the    motion    was    carried    unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


*  STANLEY  WARTENBERG,  Chairman 
Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  invite  you  to  visit  with  us  in  memory 
for  a  brief  time  some  of  our  workers  both 
blind  and  sighted,  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  and  their  efforts  to  the  advancement 
and  the  well  being  of  the  blind.  Some  are 
great  and  some  occupy  lesser  stations  in 
life,  but  each  and  every  one  has  played  his 
important  role  in  making  this  great  machine 
of  work  for  the  blind  function  smoothly. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  all  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
given  of  their  all  and  in  many  instances 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  as  the  re- 
sult of  hard  work  on  our  behalf.  These  per- 
sons to  whom  I  refer  have  now  journeyed  to 
that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bor- 
ders no  traveler  returns,  but  they  will  not  be 
forgotten.  They  will  live  in  our  recollec- 
tions and  their  influence  will  continue  to  be 
widespread   and    long   remembered. 

It  might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
twenty-five  thousand  blind  people  have 
passed  away  in  the  last  year,  since  a  recent 
estimate  indicates  that  this  number  of  peo- 
ple becomes  blind  annually  and  our  regis- 
ters remain  about  constant.  We  recognize  the 
efforts,  desires,  feelings  and  anguish  of  these 
people  and  pay  homage  to  them,  but  for 
this  report  we  are  restricting  ourselves  to 
some  of  those  who  are  well  known  and  who 
have  exerted  certain  influences  on  our  work. 
The  following  persons  are  some  of  those 
who  have  passed  away  since  our  last  conven- 
tion: 

B.  H.  Rice — Nashville,  Tennessee.  Counse- 
lor with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Niels  C.  Johannesen.  Home  Teacher  at 
the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  whose 
passing  ^vas  reported  in  the  March  issue  of 
The    Matilda    Ziegler   Magazine. 

Edgar  H.  Rue.  Director  of  the  Association 
for  the  Chinese  Blind,  now  known  as  the 
Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation  for  Overseas   Blind. 

William    Wiltchik — New    York    City.    His 

*  Visually    Handicapped. 


untimely  passing  was  a  shock  to  his  friends 
and  family.  While  not  an  employee  of  any 
organization,  he  was  an  influence  in  group 
work  among  the  blind  and  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  a  competent  blind  worker  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

James  P.  Hall,  of  St.  Catherines,  Ontario, 
Canada,  whose  passing  was  reported  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine. 

Elsworth  G.  Smith,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
whose  passing  was  reported  in  the  June  issue 
of  The   Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Theodora  Franksen  Phillips.  Devoted 
teacher  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

Donald  Remick.  Workshop  Manager  of 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen — Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Former  teacher  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
y\llen,  for  many  years  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

Orin  A.  Stone.  Departed  February  26,  1952. 
Teacher  at  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
and  later  Principal  of  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,   Massachusetts. 

Rufus  Graves  Mather — Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Passed  away  April  27,  1952.  Inspira- 
tion and  husband  of  the  late  Winifred  Holt 
Mather,  founder  of  nineteen  Lighthouses 
from  Paris  to  Tokyo,  including  Lighthouse 
No.  1  of  New  York  City. 

Workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  world 
were  shocked  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  on  December 
12,  1951.  Robert  Irwin  was  born  in  Iowa  in 
1883,  of  sturdy  American  stock.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  twelve  children  and  became  totally 
blind  at  the  age  of  six.  Realizing  that  his 
future  depended  upon  the  foundation  laid 
at  this  formative  period  in  his  life,  his  pio- 
neer parents,  in  their  resolute  way,  decided 
to  sacrifice  the  affection  of  their  child  by 
sending  him  forth  from  their  home  to 
Vancouver,  Washington,  to  attend  the  Wash- 
ington State  School  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
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Other  Defective  Youth.  Dr.  Irwin's  good 
sense  of  humor  was  illustrated  by  the  way  he 
frequently  jested  about  the  name  of  his 
school,  saying  he  was  not  quite  sure  to  which 
division  he  had  been  assigned.  Upon  gradu- 
ation he  matriculated  at  and  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Washington, 
graduating  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
He  then  attended  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  where  he  received  his 
Master  of  Arts  and  studied  toward  his  doc- 
torate. Due  to  a  full  and  busy  life  he  never 
actually  found   time   to  complete   this  work. 

Mr.  Irwin  started  his  career  in  work  for 
the  blind  by  organizing  and  supervising 
braille  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  While  there  he  recognized  the 
special  needs  of  the  partially  sighted,  and 
established  the  first  Sight  Saving  Classes  in 
the  United  States.  During  his  residence  in 
Cleveland  he  married  Mary  Blanchard,  who 
was  then  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind.  She  was  his  closest 
companion  and  rendered  him  untold  assist- 
ance in  his  life  work. 

In  1923  Robert  Irwin  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Education  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  which  organization  was 
brought  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  connection  with 
his  duties  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  appointed  in  1929,  his  influence 
was  used  in  securing  Federal  appropriations 
for  literature  for  the  blind,  and  for  those 
blind  not  capable  of  reading  braille  he 
developed  a  plan  for  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  talking  book  machines  and 
records.  He  assisted  in  securing  much  social 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  such  as 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act — exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $50.00  of  earnings  per  month 
for  blind  assistance  recipients,  who  may  be 
employable,  special  mailing  privileges,  and 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  and  became  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  Largely  through  his  own  ef- 
forts Dr.  Irwin  secured  bus  and  railroad 
privileges  for  a  blind  person  and  guide  to 
travel  on  one  fare.  In  1944,  when  taxes  be- 
gan to  seriously  aff'ect  blind  workers,  Dr. 
Irwin  secured  the  $600.00  income  tax  exemp- 


tion for  the  blind.  We  associate  his  name 
with  the  passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  and  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act.  He  also 
played  an  active  part  in  securing  rehabilita- 
tion and  other  types  of  legislation  on  be- 
half of  blinded  war  veterans. 

Dr.  Irwin  realized  the  needs  of  the  blind 
in  other  countries  and  developed  an  unusual 
international  viewpoint.  He  was  the  organizer 
of  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  held  in  New  York  City  in  1931.  In 
1932  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Braille  Uni- 
form Type  Committee,  which  worked  with 
the  British  in  the  adoption  of  Standard 
English  Braille.  In  1946  he  was  appointed 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Overseas  Blind,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1950.  In  1949  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize and  was  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  England. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  lifetime 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  Western  Re- 
serve University  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1943.  In  1945  he  was  named 
Alumnus  Summa  Laude  Dignatus  by  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Washington. 
In  1947  he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  of  France. 

Upon  retirement  from  all  active  duties  in 
1950,  at  the  age  of  67,  he  purchased  a  charm- 
ing country  home  with  spacious  grounds  and 
flower  gardens  in  Port  Orchard,  Washington, 
overlooking  Puget  Sound,  where  at  the  time 
of  his  passing  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  over  the  past  fifty  years.  He 
showed  zeal  and  vigor  in  his  interests  and 
activities  to  the  very  end,  as  is  illustrated 
in  a  letter  received  at  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  dated  December  11,  1951, 
the  day  before  his  passing. 

Zeal  and  vigor?  Yes,  and  many  other 
qualities  that  were  manifest  all  through 
a  most  outstanding  and  unusual  career.  No 
blind  person,  no  group  of  the  blind,  was 
too  unimportant  to  command  his  interest 
and  attention.  No  concept,  national  or  in- 
ternational, was  beyond  his  comprehension. 
We  of  this  age  are  privileged  to  have  known 
and  to  have  been  associated  with  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  personalities.  As  all  men 
must,  he  has  now  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  Supreme  Architect  of  the   Universe,  but 
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his  influence  and  memory  will  last.  We  are  "For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of 

the  richer   and   wiser  as   a  result  of  his   in-  Time  and  Place 

fluence  on   the  world  of  the  blind.  The   flood  may  bear  me   far. 

We  have  visited  with  you  in  memory  our  I  hope   to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

friends  of  the  past  for  a  brief,  fleeting  mo-  When   I   have   crossed   the   bar." 

ment  and  we  now  return  you  to  this  world  Respectfully   submitted, 

of  leality  by  way  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson's  Helen   Scherer 

immortal  words:  *                                    Lenore   Gay 

"Sunset    and   evening   star,  Stanley    Wartenberg 

And  one   clear  call   for  me!  (Following   the  reading  of  the  report,   the 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar,  members  stood  for  one  minute  in  silence  in 

When  I  put  to  sea,  inemory  of  the  departed  friends  and  workers.) 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  Chairman,  Business  Manager, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Your  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman,  Joseph  Billy  Del- 
bridge  and  Leo  J.  Flood,  have  examined  the  Income  and  Expenditures  of  the  General  Fund 
as  submitted  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Lemont  Hackett,  and  we  have  reconciled  the  balance 
on  hand  as  at  June  23,  1952  with  the  statement  submitted  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  We  now  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  report. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES— GENERAL  FUND 

June  18,  1951   through  June  23,   1952 

Cash  balance  in  bank  June   18,  1951 $3737-5' 

U.  S.  Series  G.  Bonds  (20) 2000.00 


Total  cash  and  bonds   $5737-5 1 

INCOME 

Membership  dues   1951    $  380.00 

1952    3840.00 

1953    10.00 

$4230.00 

Interest  on  G.  Bonds    50.00 

Listings  in  1951  proceedings   210.00 

Sale  of  proceedings  1951 $  144.00 

1950   22.00 

Old  copies   4.00 

$  170.00 

Visitors'  registration  fees    i37-oo 

Home   Teachers'  Certification   fees    16.00 

Total   income 4813.00 

Total  cash  resources  and  bonds    $10550.51 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Honorarium    $  100.00 

Corporate  jMembership    50.00 

Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Fund   500.00 

A.A.W.B.   Newsletters    65.49 

Printing  and  stationery    202.78 

Express  chgs 29.43 

One  wreath    25.00 

Annual  proceedings  envelopes   14-35 

Printing  1951   proceedings    1933.19 

Allowance  to  Secretary-General    600.00 

Convention  expense  1951    128.81 

1952   5092 

179-73 

Total  disbursements   369997 


Balance     $6850.54 

Cash  balance  in  bank  June  23,  1952   4850.54 

20  Series  G.  Bonds 2000.00 


Total   resources    .'^6850.54 

(Mr.  Weir,  seconded  by  Mr.  Vaughn  Terrell,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Executive   Secretary,   Delaware   Commission   for   the   Blind,   Wilmington,   Delaware 

Your  Legislative  Committee,  undeterred  by  actively  supported,  with  an  indication  of  the 
congressional  inertia  in  this  election  year,  present  and  probable  future  status  of  each: 
has  been  very  active  on  matters  pertaining  1.  H.R.103,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keough — a 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Our  representa-  bill  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  blind 
tive  in  the  halls  of  Congress  has  been  the  persons  for  employment  and  for  other  pur- 
genial,  effective  legislative  analyst  of  the  poses.  This  bill  has  not  been  wedged  out  of 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  committee,  though  even  in  its  present  static 
Hulen  C.  Walker;  and  for  his  invaluable  situation  it  serves  as  a  brief,  clear  statement 
services  ^ve  wish  to  express  sincere  thanks  to  of  what  the  AAWB  believes  desirable  to 
him  and  to  the  Foundation  who  lent  him  to  make  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  on  the 
us.  Thanks  also  must  go  out  to  our  two  ex-  Federal  level  more  effective  and  more  solidly 
officio   members.   President   Kumpe   and  Sec-  established. 

retary  General  Allen,  and  to  Chief  Tynan  2.  H.R.7231,  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Toole — 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Pro- 
all  of  whom  performed  inestimable  Service  vide  Books  for  the  Blind".  This  amendment 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Com-  drops  the  word  "adult"  from  the  Act,  thus 
mittee.  Of  course,  to  Vice-Chairman  Clunk  permitting  library  service  to  be  extended  to 
and  to  the  other  colleagues  of  the  Legislative  readers  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  pro- 
Committee,  I  offer  my  personal  thanks  for  vision  is  particularly  significant  where  talk- 
their  fine  cooperation.  ing-book  machines  are  concerned.  This  meas- 

Following    is    a    list    of    the    measures    we  ure  has  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 

awaits   the   President's  signature. 
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3.  H.R.4212,  H.R.4079  and  H.R.4605,  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Priest,  Boggs  and  Elliott 
— these  bills  are,  for  practical  purposes,  iden- 
tical. The  AAWB  endorsed  the  principle  of 
these  bills  at  its  Daytona  Beach  convention. 
They  set  up  a  Temporary  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blind.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  collecting 
pertinent  material  from  certain  Federal  agen- 
cies with  regard  to  these  bills  and  plans  to 
hold  hearings  in  due  course.  So  far,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not 
looked  with  favor  upon  our  efforts,  whereas 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  lent  us  its 
support,  a  powerful  factor  in  our  favor. 

4.  S.1202,  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas 
— a  complicated,  all-inclusive,  costly  amend- 
ment to  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act.  It  is  un- 
likely that  this  bill  will  get  anywhere  at  this 
time  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  without  drastic 
modifications.  Our  Committee  recommends 
a  separation  of  the  controversial  from  the 
non-controversial  features  of  the  bill.  The 
costly  controversial  features  have  to  do  largely 
with  rehabilitation  centers  and  other  vast 
projects  that  might  run  into  many  millions 
of   dollars. 

5.  H.R.1499,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morton — 
a  bill  to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  from  $125,000  to  $250,000  per 
annum.  This  measure  has  been  passed,  and 
is  now  Public  Law. 

6.  H.R.4528,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Church — 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  fireworks 
into  localities  havnig  local  control  of  such 
items.  Your  Committee  vigorously  supported 
this  measure.  No  action  has  been  taken. 

7.  H.R.6302,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tackett — 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
to  give  the  blind  exclusive  right  to  operate 
vending  stands  and  vending  machines  in 
Federal  buildings.  This  measure  was  intro- 
duced on  request  of  your  Committee  after 
consultation  with  Mr.  Barden  and  others 
interested.  It  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  in  certain  areas  the  GSA  has  been  pro- 
viding active  competition  to  business  enter- 
prises operated  by  blind  people  in  Federal 
buildings  and,  indeed,  were  freezing  the 
blind  out  in  some  cases.  This  bill,  in  view  of 
the  aforementioned  congressional  inertia,  is 
not  likely  to  be  passed  at  this  session.  It  will 
require  considerable  tact  to  win  its  adoption. 


for  a  conflict  between  different  branches  of 
the  Federal  government  is  here  involved. 
Your  Committee  believes,  however,  that  a 
similar  and  indeed  more  comprehensive  meas- 
ure should  be  introduced  into  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  vigorously  piloted  to 
passage.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  even 
the  threat  of  such  legislation  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  GSA.  More  cooperation 
and  less  supercilious  belligerence  are  being 
displayed,    our    correspondents    report. 

8.  H.R.6383,  introduced  by  Mrs.  St.George 
— a  bill  correcting  an  inadvertent  error  in 
the  recent  postal  amendments  and  thus  re- 
storing preferential  treatment  to  talking- 
book  machines  being  sent  through  the  mail. 
This  bill  has  been  passed  and  is  now  P.L.308. 

9.  H.R.7319,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mills — a 
bill  to  correct  an  oversight  in  the  provision 
for  the  exemption  of  certain  earnings  of 
blind  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind.  It  seems 
that  the  legal  brains  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Administration,  flouting  the  obvious 
intent  of  Congress,  decided  that  the  above 
mentioned  exempt-earnings  amendment 
would  not  be  effective  where  other  types  of 
aid  were  being  received  in  the  household  of 
which  the  blind  act  recipient  is  a  member. 
H.R.7319,  has  since  been  made  a  part  of  the 
more  comprehensive  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  H.R.7800,  and  in  this  form 
has  passed   the   House  and  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  lending  our  support  to  the 
foregoing,  we  vigorously  opposed  the  Jenner 
Amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  amendment  would  lay  assistance  rolls 
open  for  public  inspection.  A  modified  form 
of  the  Jenner  principle  was  passed,  however, 
whereupon  your  Committee  urged  the  per- 
tinent agencies  in  the  various  states  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  required  enabling  legislation 
to  destroy  the  confidential  nature  of  public 
assistance  records.  The  matter  seems  to  have 
quieted  down  and,  except  in  very  few  states, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  the  digni- 
fied protection  afforded  the  needy  by  the 
original  piovisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Also,  your  Committee  took  action  to  clear 
up  a  misunderstanding  stemming  from  cer- 
tain remarks  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  the 
Los  Angeles  conference  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association  last  fall.  Many  of 
those   present   when    the   said   remarks   were 
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made  interpreted  them  to  indicate  uncer- 
tainty in  the  mind  of  the  Director  as  to  the 
future  status,  if  any,  of  the  Services  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. The  matter  was  cleared  up  satisfactorily 
through  correspondence  between  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  the  Director  of  OVR. 
Assurance  was  given  us  that,  far  from  any 
intent  to  abolish  or  even  weaken  Services  for 
the  Blind  as  a  distinct  unit  of  OVR,  there 
were  plans  to  strengthen  and  render  even 
more  effective  the  functions  of  Services  for 
the  Blind. 

Your  Committee  has  put  itself  unani- 
mously on  record  as  advocating  as  part  of 
the  future  legislative  program  of  the  AAWB 
the  following: 

The  principle  of  a  sliding-scale  exemp- 
tion of  earned  income  under  Title  X  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Thus,  blind  recip- 
ients of  aid  would  be  encouraged  to  accept 
rehabilitation  and  employment  without 
fear  of  losing  a  dollar  in  financial  aid  for 
each  dollar  earned  beyond  the  present  ex- 
empt fifty  dollars. 

The  principle  of  the  Keough  bill,  which 
would  create  more  and  better  rehabilita- 
tion and  employment  services  to  the  blind 
of  the  country. 

The  Boggs-Priest-EUiott  bill  to  establish 
a  Temporary  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  study  work  for  the  blind  and  make 
pertinent  recommendations  to  Congress. 

An  amendment  to  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act  as  indicated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Tackett  bill  above. 

A  further  attempt  to  persuade  the  vari- 
ous air  lines  to  grant  two-for-one  travel 
concessions  to  blind  persons  and  their 
guides. 


Your  Committee  expressed  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  model  piece  of  legislation 
should  be  drawn  up  by  your  legislative  rep- 
resentatives, which  piece  of  legislation  could 
serve  as  guide  to  workers  in  the  various 
states  endeavoring  to  improve  their  local 
legislative  situation  where  services  to  blind 
people  are  concerned.  A  modest  beginning 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  we 
believe  more  meat  should  be  induced  on  the 
skeleton  before  we  attempt  to  put  it  on 
display  for  your  inspection. 

I  know  I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of 
my  colleagues  as  well  as  my  own  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  have  enjoyed  being  your  legisla- 
tive representatives  for  the  past  year,  and 
if  we  have  in  any  respect  failed  to  represent 
you  adequately,  our  delinquency  has  not 
been  due  to  lack  of  industry  or  devotion.  All 
members  of  the  Committee — with  a  couple 
of  exceptions — attended  meetings  regularly, 
some  coming  from  considerable  distances  to 
do  so.  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
further  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  direct- 
ing the  efforts  of  such  a  fine  group  of 
colleagues. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  W.  Ave-Lallemant 

H.  B.  Aycock 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

Everett  R.  Steece 

H.  A.  Wood 

J.  F.  Clunk,  Vice-Chairman 

F.  J.  CuMMiNGS,  Chairman 

(Dr.  Cummings,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Milton 
Johnson,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and    the   motion   was   carried   unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


MURRAY   B.   ALLEN,   Chairman 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Certification  of  home  teachers  of  the  blind 
continues  to  be  a  productive  service  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  The  awarding  of  certificates  to 
candidates  who  have  successfully  completed 
certain  requirements  in  knowledge  and  skill 

*  Visually   Handicapped. 


is  a  worthy  function  but  more  basic  is  the 
stimulus  that  the  Association  gives  to  young 
aspirants  to  prepare  themselves  well  for  the 
high  calling  and  the  dignity  it  gives  to  this 
specialized  department  of  our  work.  I  have 
always  regarded  home  teaching  as  a  funda- 
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mental  part  of  our  program  of  bettering  the 
lot  of  the  blind.  In  one  phase  or  another,  it 
reaches  every  blind  person,  the  young  and 
the  elderly,  the  employable  and  the  infirm, 
the  home-bound  and  the  free.  Its  subject- 
matter  is  almost  as  diverse  as  the  people 
whom  it  reaches.  It  is  at  once  extensive  and 
intensive,  serving  the  group  and  the  indi- 
vidual. Because  of  its  varied  nature  and  its 
wide  application,  it  demands  a  technique 
and  a  content  different  from  all  other  spe- 
cific services  and  yet  including  them  all. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  as  long  ago  as  1939,  set  up  a  board  to 
define  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  home 
teachers,  to  set  up  professional  standards  as 
requirements  for  these  teachers,  to  evaluate 
courses  for  the  training  of  home  teachers, 
and  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  new 
courses  and  schools  where  none  existed.  In 
the  past,  the  Board  has  been  successful  in 
upgrading  the  type  of  preparation  given 
home  teachers  and  in  inspiring  new  recruits 
to  hold  their  vocation  in  high  esteem.  The 
Board  still  continues  to  urge  employing 
agencies  to  engage  certified  teachers  or  to  see 
to  it  that  certification  is  accomplished  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  after  employ- 
ment. The  level  of  home  instruction  through- 
out the  country  will  be  perceptibly  raised 
when  all  teachers  qualify  under  the  standards 
laid  down  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

We  regret  that  ill  health  has  compelled  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  to  resign  as  secretary  of 
the  Board.  His  scholarly  approach  to  all 
training  in  work  for  the  blind,  his  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  home  teaching  as  a 
worthy  profession,  his  painstaking  research 
in  each  application  submitted  to  the  Board, 
and  his  kindly  helpfulness  with  aspiring 
teachers  have  made  him  a  tower  of  strength 
and  a  beacon  light  in  our  endeavors.  Most  of 
the  material  in  this  report  is  compiled  by 
him  after  a  long  investigation  and  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  many  documents  and  exhibits. 
We  hope  for  his  speedy  and  permanent 
recovery. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen  consented  to  act  as  sec- 
retary during  the  interim  and  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  for  us.  We  appreciate  his  taking 
time  from  his  many  responsibilities  to  carry 
on  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Lowenfeld. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Board  is  here 
appended.  We  wish  to  congratulate  the  suc- 


cessful applicants  and  trust  that  they  may 
devote  themselves  unremittingly  to  the  service 
to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

Class  I 

Mr.     Herman    Joseph    Allwein,    Lebanon, 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.   Richard  Brown,  Chicago,   Illinois 
Mr.  Ernest  Campbell,  Johnson  City,  Ten- 
nessee 
Miss  Irene  Marie  Deak,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Lucille  Gaffney  Fierce,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 
Miss   Sarah   Virginia   Gissendanner,   Pinck- 

ard,  Alabama 
Miss    Winifred    Marie    Graves,   Roslindale, 

Massachusets 
Miss  Thelma  Marie  Hume,  Mercer,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Miss   Margaret  Ann  Johnson,   Greensburg, 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Joseph  Perry,  Pennsauken,  New  Jersey 
Miss  Emily  H.  Philpott,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Miss    LaVerne    Ritchey,    Everett,    Pennsyl- 
vania 
Miss    Agnes     Florence     Stone,    Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  John  Duncan  Tait,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Miss  Millie  Mary  Umehara,  King,  Ontario 
Mr.  Grady  Weaver,  Johnson  City,  Tennes- 
see 

Class  II 
Mr.  Jack  Yeaman,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945, 
the  Board  has  issued  certificates  as  follows: 


Class   I 

Class  II 

Service    Certificates    (concluded) 

Total  Number  of  Certificates 


131 

9 

52 

192 


The   geographical  distribution   of  the  cer- 
tificates  at   the  time  of  award  is  as  follows: 


Alabama 

2 

Arkansas 

1 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

6 

District   of 

Columbia 

1   (1 

Class  II) 

Florida 

2  (I 

Class  II) 
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Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 


6  (1  Class  II) 


1   (1  Class  II) 

1 

4  (1  Class  II) 

5 
10 

4  (1  Class  II) 
10 
11 

3 
26 

2 


Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Canada 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Nova   Scotia 

Ontario 

Saskatchewan 
British  West  Indies 


1   (1  Class  II) 


13  (2  Class  II) 


Total  Number  of  Certificates  140  (9  Class  II) 

(Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  seconded  by  Miss 
S.  Ruth  Barrett,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

MISS  ELIZABETH  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Acting  Chairman  of  Committee 
Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersy 


The  Resolutions  Committee  consisting  of 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Chairman,  Calvin 
Grover,  Miss  Marie  A.  Busch  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth L.  Hutchinson  have  considered  care- 
fully all  resolutions  submitted,  to  insure  that 
all  were  in  agreement  with  our  Constitution, 
and  we  now  present  the  following  for  your 
consideration: 


Whereas,  through  the  courtesy  of  many 
individuals  and  organizations,  this  twenty- 
sixth  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  continued 
to  show  growth,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the 
wholehearted  participation  of  its  members 
who  have  been  stimulated  by  the  various 
programs; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  this  Asso- 
ciation in  convention  assembled  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  this  4th  day  of  July,  1952 
that  our  thanks  and  appreciation  be  extended 
to  all  those  who  have  contributed  towards 
the  success  of  this  year's  conference. 

We  would  like  to  note  with  special  thanks 
the  exceptional  kindness  and  concern  shown 
by  each  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brown 
Hotel  with  particular  thanks  to  the  Assistant 
to  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  LaMarr  Bit- 
tinger. 


We  express  also  thanks  for  the  assistance 
given  by  Mr.  Marcus  Greer  of  the  Conven- 
tion Bureau,  and  by  Mrs.  Cole  and  Mrs. 
Short  of  the  Convention  Bureau  staff  for 
their  help  with  our  registration. 

We  express  also  our  thanks  to  the  158th 
Armoured  Center  Band  of  Fort  Knox,  Ken- 
tticky,   for   entertaining   us   at   our   Banquet. 

We  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  our  host,  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis  and 
his  staff  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  for  their  innumerable  courte- 
sies and  great  cooperation,  including  the 
furnishing  of  the  inkprint  and  braille  pro- 
grams for  the  convention. 

We  express  our  thanks  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper,  its  Chairman,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Hospitality  and  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee for  their  countless  courtesies  and  out- 
standing work  throughout  the  convention. 

We  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Paul  Lan- 
gan,  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  his  hospitality,  and  our 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  his  staff  for 
their  cooperation. 

We  express  our  thanks  to  all  those  who 
served  as  speakers  during  the  convention. 

(Miss  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Krebs, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously.) 
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Whereas  the  citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama have  joined  in  a  community  effort  to 
build  a  shrine  to  Helen  Keller,  using  for 
that  purpose  the  house  in  which  she  was 
born  and  which  she  remembers  as  Ivy  Green, 
her  childhood  home; 

And  whereas,  the  action  and  plan  of  the 
citizens  of  Tuscumbia  already  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration and  demonstration  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  which  blindness 
causes; 

And  whereas,  the  citizens  of  Tuscumbia 
have  joined  in  this  effort  with  uncommonly 
great  enthusiasm  without  any  thought  for 
selfish  gain; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
AAWB  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Tus- 
cumbia upon  the  success  of  the  dedication 
on  Miss  Keller's  birthday,  June  27,  of  Ivy 
Green  as  a  permanent  national  shrine  to  this 
great  leader,  and  commend  them  for  the  ap- 
propriateness, unselfishness,  and  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  blind  which  surrounds  this  ac- 
tivity; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  AAWB  be  encouraged  to  assist  the 
Helen  Keller  Property  Board  of  the  City 
of  Tuscumbia  in  every  way  to  continue  the 
restoration,  furnishing  and  maintenance  of 
this  symbol  of  a  life  which  in  its  telling  has 
shown  the  world  a  new  concept  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  blind. 

(Miss  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lyn  Collier,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  it  was  carried   unanimously.) 


Whereas  the  Surgeon  General  has  been 
authorized  to  establish  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness, 
under  Public  Law  692,  81st  Congress; 

And  whereas,  the  functions  of  this  Insti- 
tute are  to  conduct  and  support  research  re- 
lating to  the  neurological  and  blinding  eye 
diseases  by  research  grants-in-aid,  fellow- 
ships and  traineeships,  and  to  render  assist- 
ance to  appropriate  public  authorities,  scien- 
tific institutions,  and  scientists  in  the  con- 
duct of  and  promotion  of  experiments  and 
demonstrations; 

And  whereas,  the  National  Advisory  Neuro- 


logical Diseases  and  Blindness  Council  has 
been  authorized  and  appointed  to  advise  the 
Surgeon  General  in  these  and  related  mat- 
ters; 

And  whereas,  only  extremely  limited  funds 
have  been  made  available  to  this  Institute, 
at  the  present  time,  to  carry  forward  its 
enlightened  and  thoughtful  program  in  these 
areas,  and  increased  funds  must  be  made 
available  so  that  research  and  training  in 
the  blinding  eye  diseases  and  in  the  reha- 
bilitation therefrom  can  be  advanced  to  the 
maximum   possible   extent. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  undertake  the  following  courses  of  ac- 
tion:— 

1.  Impress  upon  its  members  the  impor- 
tance of  procuring  and  studying  all  the 
information  available  about  the  need  for 
expanded  medical  research  in  this  field. 

2.  Call  upon  all  agencies  concerned  with 
social  and  economic  problems  caused  by  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  cases  of  blind- 
ness as  well  as  those  agencies  directly  con- 
cerned Avith  programs  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness to  cooperate  in  every  feasible  manner 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

3.  Instruct  all  approj^riate  committees, 
especially  the  Legislative  Committee,  to  as- 
sist the  National  Advisory  Council  to  this 
Institute  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  large,  as  well  as  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  facts  concerning  the  deplorable 
lack  of  basic  medical  research  which,  if  de- 
veloped, would  prevent  a  considerable 
amount  of  blindness  in  the  United  States 
and  to  actively  pursue  an  informational  plan 
which  would  convince  Congress  of  the  merit 
of  granting  considerably  larger  appropriations 
for  this  long  neglected  area  of  research. 

(Miss  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hulen 
Walker,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion  and   it  was   carried   unanimously.) 

■1 

Be  it  resolved  that  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing technological  advances  in  industrial 
processes  and  because  of  the  continuing  need 
for  man-power  in  the  present  defense  effort, 
due  consideration  be  given  by  the  Federal 
Office    of    Vocational    Rehabilitation    to    the 
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promulgation  of  refresher  training  courses  for 
blind  employment  counselors  thereby  pro- 
viding them  with  the  necessary  tools  and  in- 
formation to  more  adequately  perform  their 
assigned  duties  in  the  field. 

(Miss  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Patrem,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution and  it  was  carried  unanimously.) 


Whereas,  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  which  in 
effect  proposes  statewide  controls  and  ulti- 
mately has  for  its  goal  federal  controls  on 
all  fund  raising  in  the  United  States  for 
philanthropic  purposes;  and  which  also  pro- 
poses to  have  a  single  drive  for  funds  on  a 
national  basis;  and,  further,  aims  to  control 
the  distribution  of  such  funds  to  various  na- 
tional and  local  agencies  through  a  Super 
Chest  on  a  national  basis; 

And  whereas,  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  administrators  in  work  for  the  blind 
that  both  the  service  to  the  blind  and  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  support  of  work  for 
the  blind  must  be  done  on  a  local  basis  and 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  plan  and  budget  for 
the  hundreds  of  local  agencies  on  one  na- 
tional basis  so  that  such  local  agencies  could 
have  all  their  needs  taken  care  of; 

And  whereas,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind 
has  always  depended  on  the  freely  given  sup- 
port of  contributors  in  the  true  American 
tradition; 

And  whereas,  a  Super  Chest  would  pre- 
vent this  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  contributor  to  select  the  beneficiary  of 
his  gift; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in 
convention  assembled,  direct  and  instruct  its 
Legislative  Committee  to  be  vigilant  in  its 
observation  of  this  trend  and  publicly  record 
our  disapproval  of  it. 

(Miss  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Philip 
Harrison,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution and  it  was  carried  unanimously.) 


Whereas  the  advent  of  embossed  record- 
ing has  opened  extremely  wide  possibilities 
for  meeting  the  reading  needs  of  individual 
blind    persons   of    all   ages   and   levels,   and 


especially  students,  at  a  minimum  cost, 
through  utilizing  voluntary  reading  services; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
there  is  available  a  vast  number  of  readers 
who  are  ready  and  able  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  blind  people  with  mini- 
mum delay;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  urgent  needs, 
particularly  of  students,  are  not  being  met 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Recording  for 
the  Blind,  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  evident  that  the  National 
Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind  is  a 
suitable  organization  with  high  standards 
and  adequate  funds,  and  is  organized  on  a 
national  basis;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that,  although  the  needs 
for  a  high  standard  of  recording  are  fully 
recognized,  we  are  convinced  that  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  student  are  paramount. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  (1)  That  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  Convention  assembled,  urge  the 
National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  and  other  groups,  to  cooperate  to 
make  available  to  users  a  master  file  of  titles 
of  recorded  books  for  the  information  of  li- 
braries, groups  and  individuals;  (2)  That  pro- 
duction be  stimulated  by  modifying  such 
requirements  set  down  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Recording  for  the  Blind  as  seem 
to  restrict  the  service,  and  that  the  field  of 
instantaneous  recording  be  opened  to  all 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  produce 
material  acceptable  to  the  average  reader. 

And  be  it  further  resolved:  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  each  and  all  parties  who 
might  be  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  so 
that  they  may  appreciate  the  urgent  demand 
for  such  recorded  material. 

(Miss  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Miss  S. 
Ruth  Barrett,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution   and  it  was  carried  unanimously.) 


Resolved  that  '  the  Library  of  Congress 
transcribe  into  braille  immediately  current 
best  sellers  on  the  fiction  and  non-fiction 
lists,  especially  the  first  three,  so  that  the 
blind  can  discuss  with  their  sighted  friends 
the  books  that  are  currently  being  read. 

(Miss  Hutchinson,  seconded  by  Miss  Mar- 
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iha    Brennan,    moved    the    adoption    of    this 

resohition  and   it  was   carried  unanimously.) 

Miss   Hutchinson,   seconded   by   Mr.   L.   L. 


Watts,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  the  motion 
was  adopted  unanimously. 


REPORT  OF  STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINCIPLES  AND  STANDARDS  OF 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  FUND  RAISING  FOR  AGENCIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


On  June  29,  1951,  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  this  Association  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion offered  from  the  floor,  requesting  the 
President  of  the  AAWB  to  "appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  overall  problems  of  fund- 
raising  methods,  Christmas  Tree  and  other 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds." 

In  due  course  your  President  appointed  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Mr. 
Byron  M.  Smith,  Mr.  Lloyd  Greenwood,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Wood,  and  with  Mr.  M.  Robert  Bar- 
nett  serving  as  Chairman.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
eral was  asked  to  serve  as  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber. As  constituted,  the  Committee  includes 
representation  from  agencies  for  the  blind 
on  the  national,  state  and  local  level,  both 
public  and  private,  and  including  both  blind 
and  sighted  members.  This  seems  to  us  to 
be  as  fair  a  representation  of  the  field  as 
could  be  expected  or  hoped  for. 

The  Committee  engaged  in  considerable 
preliminary  correspondence,  and  met  in 
W^ashington  on  February  11,  in  New  York 
on  May  12  and  here  at  Louisville  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  (June  30th),  and  we  now 
take  pleasure  in  offering  a  report  of  our  de- 
liberations. 

Realizing  that  we  needed  to  adopt  a 
name,  at  least  for  purposes  of  immediate 
identification  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  we 
were  constituted,  it  seemed  to  us  that  for 
the  present  Ave  might  appropriately  call  our- 
selves a  Study  Committee  on  Principles  and 
Standards  of  Public  Relations  and  Fund 
Raising  for  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  At  this 
point,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  we  might  be  expected 
to  make,  and  the  nature  of  the  report  we 
would  be  expected  to  present  today.  We  dis- 
cussed the  matter  at  great  length,  and  finally 
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reached  the  conclusion  that  we  should  start 
in  a  limited  way,  put  first  things  first,  and 
offer  our  report  and  leave  the  convention 
free  to  take  whatever  action  it  might  wish 
with  respect  to  the  problems  which  gave  rise 
to  the  appointment  of  this  Committee.  Con- 
ceding that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  the  Committee  felt  that 
its  own  beginning  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a  recommendation  to  the  AAWB  that  the 
Association  adopt  certain  basic  principles  as 
fundamental  in  the  development  of  ethics 
in  fund-raising,  public  relations  and  public 
responsibility  for  any  agency  for  the  blind 
relying  upon  public  support. 

After  much  discussion,  the  Committee 
agreed  upon  the  following  statement  as  that 
which  it  would  offer  for  your  consideration 
today. 

Basic  Principles 

The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the 
blind  entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility 
because  of  the  element  of  public  Trustee- 
ship and  protection  of  the  blind  involved 
in  services  to  the  blind.  We  theiefore  recom- 
mend that  the  AAWB  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  that  it  ask  all  agencies  rely- 
ing upon  public  support  for  their  programs 
of  service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  princi- 
ples, and  that  upon  application,  annually, 
the  AAWB  issue  its  seal  of  good  practice 
to  all  those  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
agree  to  accept  and  to  adhere  to  these  pro- 
visions: 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  gov- 
erning body,  with  chartered  responsi- 
bility, serving  without  compensation, 
holding  regular  metings,  and  with  ef- 
fective administrative  control. 

2.  Purpose.    A    legitimate    purpose    and 
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with   no  avoidable  duplication  of   the 
work  of  other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable 
adequacy  of  resources,  both  material 
and  personnel. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agen- 
cies in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  pro- 
motion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  help- 
less. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  blind  person's  name 
without  prior  permission  of  indi- 
vidual concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors 
to  couple  their  support  of  programs 
for  the  blind  with  their  sales  pro- 
motion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the 
agency  employs  blind  persons  to 
an  extent  constituting  not  less  than 
75%  of  the  total  personnel  engaged 
in  the  direct  labor  of  production 
of  manufactured  blind-made  prod- 
ucts. 

Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation, 
processing  and  packing,  but  not  in- 
cluding supervision,  administra- 
tion,  inspection  and   shipping. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practice.  In  fund-rais- 
ing: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets 
or  merchandise  with  a  request  for 
money  in  return. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation 
of  the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the 
name  of  an  agency  for  the  blind 
unless  the  complete  net  income 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  is  paid  to 
the  agency  and  unless  the  enter- 
tainment is  in  all  other  respects 
promoted  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  overall 
statement  of  principles. 

7.  Audit.  Annual   audit   of  books  by   an 


independent  certified  public  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disburse- 
ments in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial 
terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of 
the  agency,  in  reasonable  detail. 

10.    Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  to 
the   AAWB   such   information   as   will 
serve    to    establish    the    right    of    the 
agency  to  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRAC- 
TICE of  the  AAWB.  This  to  include 
a   financial   statement   certified  by  the 
financial  officer  of  the  agency,  in  such 
reasonable  detail  as  may  be  requested; 
information  with  respect  to  the  budget 
of    the    agency;    activities    report    and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  the  AAWB 
make  available  to  all  Better  Business  Bureaus 
and   other    information   sources   designed    to 
protect  the  public,  the  names  of  all  agencies 
for    the    blind    which    are    approved   by   the 
AAWB  and  that  it  take  steps  to  inform  all 
public  agencies  for  the  blind  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  agencies  which  have  adopted 
them  and  received  AAWB  approval. 

We  suggest  that  the  AAWB  appoint  a 
Standing  Committee  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  this  program, 
such  Committee  to  include: 

The  Immediate  Past  President 
First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
Two   members   at   large,   elected   by   the 
general  membership  for  terms  of  two  years 
and  four  years  respectively  and  for  terms 
of  four  years  thereafter. 
We   realize   that   a   report   of   this   nature 
requires   most   careful   consideration   but  we 
also    realize    that    we    shall    never    start    to 
tackle    this    serious    responsibility    which    is 
ours   as   professional   workers    for    the   blind 
unless  we  make  a  beginning  by  adopting  a 
code  by  which  we  will  live  and  by  encour- 
aging all  our  associates  to  adopt  and  live  by 
such    standards    as    are    proposed.    For    that 
reason,  we  earnestly  hope  you  will  take  some 
constructive  action  today. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  members 
of  this  Committee  and  we  pledge  our  con- 
tinuing  cooperation   to   our  successors  when 
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appointed,  and  to  the  Association  to  whose 
service  we  are  privileged  to  dedicate  our 
efforts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  E.  Davis 

Lloyd  Greenwood 

Byron  M.  Smith 

H.  A.  Wood 

Alfred  Allen 

M.  Robert  Barneit,  Chairman 

(Following  the  presentation  of  the  Report, 
Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  moved  its  adoption. 
Discussion  followed,  particularly  with  refer- 


ence to  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
"blind-made"  product,  and  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  this  matter  needed  fur- 
ther study.  Thereupon  Mr.  Irving  N.  Sells, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenberg,  moved 
that  a  copy  of  this  report,  in  full,  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary-General  to  each 
member  of  the  Association,  in  order  that 
each  member  might  give  it  careful  study, 
and  might  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
his  or  her  views  to  the  Committee  submit- 
ting the  report,  and  that  the  Report  be  put 
on  the  Agenda  for  action  at  the  next  annual 
Convention.  The  motion  was  carried  with- 
out any  dissenting  vote.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  A.  A.  W.  B. 
BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

*  R.  W.  BEATH 
Chief  Librarian   Canadian   National   Institute   for  the   Blind,   Toronto,   Ontario 


The  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee, 
consisting  of  three  members  from  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  three  from  the  A.A.I.B.  was 
established  at  the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in   1950. 

The  three  members  from  the  A.A.W.B. 
were  Dr.  Francis  Cummings  (B),  Chairman, 
Alfred  Allen  and  R.  W.  Beath  (B).  The  three 
members  appointed  by  the  A.A.I.B.  were 
Mr.  Paul  Langan,  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper 
and  L.  W.  Rodenberg  (B). 

A  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1951  at  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Paul  Langan  was  appointed 
Chairman  and  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  was 
made  secretary.  Those  in  attendance  were 
Mr.  Paul  Langan,  Miss  Hooper,  Mr.  Roden- 
berg and  Mr.  Beath.  Mr.  Allen  was  unable 
to  attend  because  of  his  absence  on  an  Afri- 
can trip  in  connection  with  work  for  the 
l)lind  and  Dr.  Cummings  at  the  last  moment 
was  detained  because  of  important  legis- 
lative problems  in  Delaware. 

The  meeting  devoted  some  study  to  the 
book,  "Standard  English  Braille,  Grades  i 
and  2",  which  was  published  in  1933.  This 
book  has  been  of  great  value  since  that  time, 
but  it  was  felt  by  the  Committee  that  a  re- 
editing  should  be  undertaken.  Some  clarifi- 
cation of  the  rules  and  a  rearrangement  of 
material  would  be  of  value. 
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Braille  music  was  also  studied.  Plans  were 
made  for  tests  of  the  popularity  and  practi- 
cality of  the  Mayhew  System  invented  in 
England  and  the  Connie  Anderson  System 
for  popular  music  invented  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  Mayhew  System  seemed 
to  have  some  good  features,  it  did  not  prove 
popular,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  Connie 
Anderson  System  is  meeting  a  large  measure 
of   success   with   devotees   of   popular  music. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  mathematical 
braille  was  reviewed  and  it  was  decided  by 
the  Committee  to  establish  a  Sub-Committee 
on  Braille  under  a  plan  put  forward  by 
Robert  Barnett,  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  Committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
Chairman,  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  Secretary, 
Dr.  Witcher,  Mr.  Nemeth  and  Mr.  Beath, 
representing  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee. 

On  June  27th,  1951  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Uniform 
Braille  Committee  was  held.  Mr.  Langan  was 
unable  to  attend,  having  been  called  to  New 
York  on  business.  All  other  members  were 
present.  An  open  forum,  largely  attended 
by  A.A.W.B.  members,  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  free  discussion  on  lit- 
erary Braille  problems.  Mr.  Bernard  Krebs 
(B),  who  took  the  leading  role  in  the  discus- 
sions,   has    subsequently    been    appointed    to 
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the  Braille  Committee,  taking  the  place  of 
Dr.  Cummings,  who  was  forced  to  withdraw 
because  of  pressure  of  business.  At  the  open 
forum,  it  was  decided  that  all  who  have  sug- 
gestions for  changes  or  improvements  in 
Braille  should  send  these  in  writing  to  Miss 
Marjorie  Hooper,  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee.  A  large  mass  of 
material  has  been  received  by  Miss  Hooper 
and  when  this  is  classified  and  analysed,  it 
will  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Mathematical 
Braille  held  two  meetings;  one  in  New  York 
City  on  June  8th,  1951  and  the  other  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  in 
March,    1952.    These   meetings  were   devoted 


to  the  Nemeth  Code,  a  system  of  writing 
mathematical  Braille  devised  by  Abraham 
Nemeth,  a  brilliant  young  blind  mathemati- 
cian of  New  York  City.  Under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse,  grati- 
fying progress  has  been  made.  Due  to  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper, 
Mr.  Nemeth's  Code  has  now  been  brailled  in 
book  form.  This  new  Code  upens  up  the 
field  of  higher  mathematics  to  the  blind. 
The  Sub-Committee  on  Braille  has  been 
gratified  at  the  favorable  reaction  to  the 
Nemeth  Code  among  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

(Mr.  Beath,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTE  ON  REHABILITATION  CENTERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


WILLIAM  M.  CANNON,  Chairman 
Staff  Psychologist,   State  Commission  for  the  Blind,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 


During  the  year  the  President  of  A.A.W.B. 
appointed  a  committee  on  Rehabilitation 
Centers  for  the  Blind  to  study  the  means  by 
which  information  concerning  these  Reha- 
bilitation Centers  could  be  most  effectively 
brought  before  the  membership  of  A.A.W.B. 
During  the  Louisville  Convention  the  Com- 
mittee met  repeatedly,  sometimes  several 
times  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
this  matter. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  con- 
sideration it  was  decided  that  a  recommenda- 
tion be  drawn  up  and  given  to  the  President 
of  A.A.W.B.  advising  that  a  new  section 
titled  "Section  on  Rehabilitation  Centers  for 
the  Blind"  should  be  set  up  as  a  part  of  the 
general  structure  of  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  recom- 
mendation was  taken  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors by  the  President  and  was  received  with 
interest  and  favor.  It  was  returned,  through 
the  President,  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
For  the  coming  year  this  recommendation 
and  the  justifications  for  it  will  be  available 
to  the  membership  of  A.A.W.B.  for  thorough 
study  and  consideration.  A  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendation may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Chairman    of    this    Committee.    During    the 


next  Convention,  if  interest  in  and  potential 
membership  in  a  new  section  can  be  de- 
monstrated it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  steps  be  taken  to  set  up  a  new  Section 
on  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the  Blind. 

During  its  many  business  meetings  the 
Committee  set  up  a  triennial  publication 
providing,  in  an  organized  publication,  valu- 
able information  relevant  to  the  operations 
of  rehabilitation  centers  for  the  blind,  new 
techniques  involved  in  this  new  method  of 
rehabilitation,  and,  in  general,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  medium  of  exchange 
among  those  individuals  interested  in  these 
rehabilitation  centers.  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Rum- 
sey.  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates 
Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New  York  was  elected 
Editor  of  this  publication.  The  name  of  the 
publication  will  be  left  to  the  readers.  It 
may  be  secured,  without  charge,  by  any  in- 
terested person  by  writing  the  Editor  or  by 
contacting  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rehabilitation   Centers   for   the   Blind. 

William  Bryan,  Instructor 
Services  for  the  Blind 
801   Harrison  Street 
Topeka,  Kansas 
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Oliver  H.  Burke,  Chief  Instructor 
Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
2812  South  Tyler  Street 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Jerry  Dunham,  Psychologist-Counselor 
Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
2812  South  Tyler  Street 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Charles  B.  Grider,  Placement  Specialist 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center 
P.  O.  Box  242 
Talladega,  Alabama 

Miss  Ethel  Heeren,  Supervisor  of  Training 
The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3323  West  Cermak  Road 
Chicago  23,  Illinois 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Paul   Poretti,  Supervisor  of  Pre-Vocational 

Training 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South 
Minneapolis  5,  Minnesota 


Winfield   S.    Rumsey,   Supervisor   of  Voca- 
tional Guidance 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn   16,  New  York 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Specialist 

United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Members  of  the  Steering  Committee: 
■  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  President 
Jerry  Dunham 
Paul  Poretti 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Adviser 
William  M.  Cannon,  Ex-Ofiicio  Member 

Respectfully   submitted, 

William  M.  Cannon,  Cliairman 
Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Vice-Chairman 
Ethel    Heeren,    Secretary 

'  (Mr.  William  M.  Cannon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Dickinson,  moved  the  adojDtion  of 
the  Report  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.) 


BUSINESS  MEETING 


The  meeting  opened  with  a  Report  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  followed 
by  Reports  from  The  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Necrology  Committee,  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, the  Legislative  Committee,  the  Board 
of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  the  Committee  on  Adjustment  Centers, 
the  Committee  on  Principles  and  Standards, 
the  Joint  Braille  Committee,  and  the  Re- 
solutions Committee.  All  these  reports  appear 
elsewhere. 

INVITATIONS  TO  NEXT 
CONVENTION 

The  following  invitations  for  1953  were 
received: 

From  the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 
to  meet  in  Houston  (presented  in  1951  with 
the  request  that  it  be  presented  at  the  1952 
meeting).  This  was  withdrawn  by  Miss  Julia 
Lawson  with  an  explanation  that  it  is  now 
their  wish   that  we  meet  in  Texas  in   1954. 

From  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  meet 
in  Columbus. 

From  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind,  to  meet  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  either 
in  1953  or  1954. 

From  officials  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  City  of  Milwaukee  to  meet  in 
Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 


From  a  Committee  representing  organiza- 
tions for  the  Blind  in  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bia  and  joined  in  by  The  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind — to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

After  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  L.  L. 
Watts  that  we  accept  the  invitation  to  meet 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ave-Lallemant  and  supported  by  Mr.  Hulen 
Walker  and  others,  the  convention  enthusias- 
tically voted  to  meet  in  Washington  at  a 
time  and  hotel  headquarters  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Ave-Lallemant  reported  that  he  and  others 
interested  had  secured  names  on  a  petition 
requesting  the  Board  of  Directors  to  give 
consideration  to  a  meeting  at  some  time 
other  than  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
or  August.  No  particular  enthusiasm  was 
evidenced  with  respect  to  this  petition,  but 
the  President  agreed  to  receive  it  and  have 
it  referred  to  the  Board. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business,  Mr.  Jake 
Jacobsen  moved  that  the  Convention  adjourn, 
to  meet  in  Washington  in  1953.  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously  and  Presi- 
dent Kumpe  adjoined  the  meeting  at  12.30 
P.M.,  Friday,  July  4th,  1952. 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 


Members  Visitors  Total 


Members  Visitors  Total 


(nited  States 

United  States 

Alabama 

6 

3 

9 

North   Carolina 

11 

4 

15 

Arizona 

2 

— 

2 

North  Dakota 

1 

— 

1 

Arkansas 

16 

4 

20 

Ohio 

26 

9 

35 

California 

10 

— 

10 

Oklahoma 

2 

— 

2 

Colorado 

5 

I 

6 

Oregon 

1 

— 

1 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

1 
5 

3 

4 
5 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

32 

1 

1 

33 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

10 

1 

11 

South  Carolina 

1 

— 

1 

Florida 

6 

1 

7 

South  Dakota 

2 

— 

2 

Georgia 
Idaho 

19 

2 

21 

Tennessee 
Texas 

n 
10 

1 
8 

12 

18 

Illinois 

22 

6 

28 

Utah 

6 

— 

6 

Indiana 

6 

6 

12 

Vermont 

I 

— 

1 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

3 
7 
9 
3 

4 
3 
4 
1 

7 
10 

13 
4 

Virginia 
Washington 
West   Virginia 
Wisconsin 

n 
3 
3 
1 

4 
1 

1 

15 
4 
3 
2 

Maine 

— 

— 

— 

Wyoming 

2 

— 

2 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

5 
3 

2 

7 
3 

Canada 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

3 

6 

1 

12 

1 
1 

3 

4 

7 

1 

15 

Alberta 

British   Columbia 

Newfoundland 

Ontario 

1 
2 
1 
9 

3 

4 

4 
2 

1 
13 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

(13) 

(7) 

(20) 

Nevada 

— 

— 

Totals 

340 

96 

436 

New  Hampshire 
New    Jersey 
New   Mexico 
New    York 

3 

3 

33 

1 
9 

4 

5 

42 

(The  above  figures  do  not 
ber  of  persons  in  attendance 
tered.) 

include  a 
but  not 

num 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER— 1952 


Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  Business  Enter- 
prise  Snecialists 

c.  Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home   teachers   engaged    in   work    with    the   blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons  in- 
terested though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention   of  blindness. 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Associa- 
tion  doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind   and  professional   staff   members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and    public-school    classes   for   the   blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative  heads 
of  publishinsc  house  for  the  blind  nd  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
in    any   process. 

i.     Business  Enterprise   Specialists  for  the  blind. 

Explanation   of   Symbols 

*Visually  Handicapped. 

JPresent  and  registered  at  Louisville  Convention. 

tHonorary  Member. 

tABEL,    Georgie    Lee    (f) 

Educational    Consultant,    American    Foundation 
for  the   Blind,   15  West   16th   Street,   New  York 
11,    New   York. 
tALLEN,   Alfred    (f) 

Assistant    Director,    American    Foundation    for 
the   Blind,   15  West   16th  Street,   New  York   11, 
New   York. 
t»ALLEN,   Mrs.   Alfred    (d) 

c/o    American    Foundation     for    the    Blind.     IS 
West    16th    Street,    New    York    11,    New   York. 
ALLEN,   C.   R.   K.    (g) 

Superintendent,    Halifax    School    for   the    Blind, 
Murdock    Square,    Halifax,    Nova    Scotia. 
t*ALLEN.   Murrav   B.    (d) 

1993   South  Third  East  Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah. 
JALLEN.    Mrs.    Murray   B.    (d) 

1993  South  Third  East  Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah. 


*ALLENSWORTH,   Carl    (d) 

Stand  Manager,  3209  DuBois  Place,  S.E., 
Washington,   D.   C. 

*ALSUP,   Lon  E.    (e)  ^         •    • 

Executive  Secretary-Director.  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin  14, 
Texas. 

*AMES.   William   Donald    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsvlvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  254 
North' Main   Street,   Washington,   Pennsylvania. 

*ANDERSON,   Dr.   A.   D.    (d) 

15    East    Walnut,    Herington,    Kansas. 

*ANDERSON.  Mrs.  Archibald  B.    (c) 

Home  Teacher.  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,     1060     Broad     Street,     Newark    2,     New 
Jersey. 
t*ANDERSON,   Christine    (c) 

Supervisor,   Services   for  the  Blind,   State  Com- 
mission    for     the     Blind,     Box     2658,     Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 
t*ANDERSON,   Dorothy   K.    (c) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  for  the  Blind,  1237 
Market    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

*ANDERSON,  Jesse    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the 
Sightless,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day    Saints,    1164    21st    Street,    Ogden,    Utah. 

JANDREWS,    Francis   M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,    Baltimore    6,    Maryland. 
APPLEGATE,   Mrs.   Ada   H.    (d) 

336    Henkel    Circle,    Winter    Park,    Florida. 

JARNEY,   Lewis    (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Social 
Security    Building,    Olympia,    Washington. 

t*ATKINSON,   J.    Robert    (f) 

Vice  President  and  Managing  Director,   Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,   741    North  Vermont 
Avenue,    Los   Angeles   27,   California. 
tATKINSON,    Mrs.    J.    Robert    (d) 

5427    Barton,    Los    Angeles,    California. 

t*AVE-LALLEMANT,    Frederick    W.    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Columbia    Polytechnic    In- 
stitute   for    the    Blind,    1808    H    Street,    N.W., 
Washington,   D.    C. 
*AWE,   Francis    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Division  of  Public  Assistance,  2385  North 
Lake    Drive,    Milwaukee    11,    Wisconsin. 
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AXELROD,   Irving    (d) 

Member,     Board    of    Directors,    Harris    County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1698, 
Houston,   Texas. 
tAYCOCK,  H.   B.    (e) 

Director,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Division  for  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation, 
Box    4065,    Baton    Rouge,    Louisiana. 

*BAER,    Mrs.    Doris   Roepke    (c) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Division  for  Adult 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
209   Vaughn   Avenue,   Ashland,   Wisconsin. 

JBAKER,   Mrs.   A.    E.    (d) 

Supervising  Housemother,  New  York  State 
School    for    the    Blind,    Batavia,    New    York. 

*BAKER,   Aubrey    (c) 

Instructor     at     Adjustment     Center,     Arkansas 
Enterprises    for    the    Blind,    2812    South    Tyler 
Street,    Little    Rock,    Arkansas. 
t*BAKER,   Colonel   E.   A.    (f) 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,    Ontario 

JBAKER,  J.  C.    (a) 

Manager,  Sales  and  Production,  Fort  Worth 
Tarrant  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
428    South   Lake   Street,    Fort   Worth,   Texas. 

*BAKER,   Oris   J.    (b) 

Instructor   in   Orientation.    Pennsylvania   Work- 
ing    Home     For     Blind     Men,     36     Street     and 
Lancaster     Avenue,     Philadelphia     4,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
BANTA,   Mrs.   Lilyan  W.    (a) 

Administrative  Secretary,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16, 
New   York. 

BARBER,   Mrs.    Juanita    (d) 

Stenographer,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  800  Employment 
Security   Building,   Nashville,   Tennessee. 

JBARKHAUSEN,    Mrs.    Kathryn   C.    (e) 

Director.  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  322  State 
Capitol    Annex,    Denver   2,    Colorado. 

t*BARNETT,   M.   Robert    (f) 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  IS  West  16  Street,  New  York  11, 
New   York. 

t*BARNHART,   Robert   H.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  800  Employment 
Security    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

tBARNHART,    Mrs.    Robert    H.    (d) 

Woodmont  Terrace,  Apt.  H  S,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

BARR,   Andrew   W.    (d) 

President,  Leader-Dog  League  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  1946  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 

t*BARRETT,   R.   Earl    (a) 

Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia  4,    Pennsylvania. 

JBARRETT,    S.    Ruth    (h) 

Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  American 
Bible  So'ciety,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
New  York. 

BARRY,  E.   G.    (d) 

Commercial  Sales  Manager,  Arkansas  Power 
and  Light  Company,  Fourth  and  Louisiana, 
Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 

BASS,   Earl    (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

BASS,   Mrs.    Earl    (d) 

Georgia     Factory     for     the     Blind,     Bainbridge, 

Georgia. 
BASTEDENBECK,    Miss    K.    S.    (d) 

American   Foundation    for   the    Blind,    IS    West 

16th   Street,   New   York,   New   York. 


$*BATES,   Maxine    (h) 

Braille  Instructor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li- 
brary   of    Congress   Washington,    D.    C. 

t*BAUGH,    Mildred    (c) 

Director  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,  Center  for 
Sightless,   Inc.,   330   Third  Street,   Elyria,   Ohio. 
tBAUMAN,   Mrs.    Mary   K.    (b) 

Psychologist     and     Co-Director,     Personnel     Re- 
search    and     Guidance     Center,      1604      Spruce 
Street,    Philadelphia    3,    Pennsylvania. 
*BAXLEY,  O.   M.    (d) 

Georgia     Factory     for     the     Blind,     BainbrM,,'e, 
Georgia. 
*BAXLEY,   Mrs.   O.   M.    (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainliridge. 
Georgia. 

t*BEATH,   Robert   W.    (h) 

Chief   Librarian   and   Director  of   Research   and 
Recreation,     Canadian     National     Institute     for 
the    Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B, 
Ontario. 
BECTON,   Mrs.   Thomas    (d) 

Principle     Stenographer,     Division    of     Services 
for   the   Blind,    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
204  State  Office  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
BEISTLINE,  Ralph    (d) 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1607 
North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

t*BELLANDER,    Eric    (a) 

Executive     Director,     Lions     Industries     of    the 
Palm    Beaches,    7810    South    Dixie    Street,   West 
Palm   Beach,   Florida. 
JBELLANDER,     Mrs.     Eric     (c) 

Psychiatric   Social  Worker,    Lions   Industries  of 
the    Palm    Beaches,     7810    South    Dixie    Street, 
West  Palm   Beach,  Florida. 
BELTZ,   Mrs.   Margaret   B.    (d) 

Secretary  to  Director,  Hadley  Correspondence 
School,    620    Lincoln,   Winnetka,    Illinois. 

J*BENDING,   Mrs.    Sadie   B.    (f) 

President,  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  141 
Maple   Street,    London,    Ontario. 

*BENHAM,   Thomas    (d) 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
3    College    Lane,    Haverford,    Pennsylvania. 

BERRYMAN,   Elizabeth    (b) 

Junior  Instructor.  Training  School  for  Blind 
Women,  131  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

t*BETTICA,   Louis    (b) 

Director,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn   16,    New   York. 

JBEUTLER,    Hebert   H.    (d) 

A  and  S  Braille  Writer,  100  West  72  Street, 
New    York   23,    New   York. 

BILLINGSLEY,   Estelle    (d) 

Junior  Accountant,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  801  Employ- 
ment   Security    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

t*BINDT,   Mrs.   Juliet   K.    (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Field  Rehabilitation 
Services,  State  Department  of  Education,  SIS 
Van    Ness    Avenue,    San    Francisco,    California. 

tBINGHAM,   Mrs.   T.   W.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Georgia  Lighthouse  for 
the    Blind,    291    Peachtree,   Atlanta,   Georgia. 

BIRCHARD,   Florence   W.    (h) 

Editor.  "'Our  Special",  National  Braille  Press, 
88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  IS,  Massachu- 
setts. 

BLANKENHORN,    Mrs.    Mary    D.    (f) 

Publicity  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  Wes"t  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New   York. 

t*BLEAKLEY,   W.   Harold    (a) 

Associate  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig    Street,     Pittsburgh     13,     Pennsylvania. 
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BOOTH,  Alice  O.    (e) 

Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,   New   York. 

BORCHERT,   Charles  R.    (a) 

Supervisor,  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  509  Sibley 
Street,    St.  'Paul,    Minnesota. 

BORST,  Mrs.   Ida  F.    (d) 

Post    Office   Box   3027,    St.    Petersburg,   Florida. 
*BOULTER,   Eric  T.    (f) 

Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New   York. 

t*BOURGEOIS,   Octave  J.    (b) 

Emplo3'ment  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  348  Baronne  Street, 
315  Delta  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisi- 
ana. 
BOWERS,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  (d) 
Babson   Park,    Florida. 

*BOYER,   Jr.,   Chester  A.    (d) 

505   Milltown  Road,  Cooper  Farm,  Wilmington, 

Delaware. 
BOYER,   Robert   J.    (d) 

President,    Blair    Center    Branch,    Pennsylvania 

Association    for    the    Blind,    302    Ruskin    Drive, 

Altoona,   Pennsylvania. 
*BRADY,   Major  J.   F.    (a) 

Business     Manager,     Industrial    Home    for    the 

Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New 

York. 

*BRACKNEY,   Ruth    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Iowa  State  Commission  for 
the    Blind,    State    House    Des    Moines,    Iowa. 

*BRAMMER,    Charles    (b) 

Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  100  Seventh  Avenue,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

*BRANDON,    Mrs.    J.   J.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
204  State  Office  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

tBRANDON,   Mason    (b) 

Director,    Division    of    Rehabilitation    Services. 
Department    of    Public    Welfare.    800    Employ- 
ment   Security    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 
BRANT,   E.    B.    (d) 

Chah-man    of    the    Board,    Florida    Council    for 
the     Blind,     5051     Ninth     Avenue,     North,     St. 
Petersburg,   Florida. 
t*BRASWELL,   Mack   E.    (d) 

Georgia     Factory     for     the     Blind,     Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 
J*BRASWELL,   Mrs.   Mack  E.    (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

J*BRATT,   Kenneth   E.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  for  the  Blind,  536  West  30th  Street,  In- 
dianapolis,   Indiana. 

$*BRESNAHAN,   Fay    (c) 

Supervisor    of    Home    Teachers,    Massachusetts 
|_  Division    for    the    Blind,     110    Tremont     Street, 

Boston,   Massachusetts. 

*BRIDGMAN,    Mrs.    Dorothy    C.    (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Worker,  Deoartment 
of  Welfare,  311  First  Avenue,  S.  W.,  Great 
Falls,    Montana. 

BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Sight  Conservation,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Capitol  Annex,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana. 

BRONSON,   Elsie    (c) 

Case  Supervisor,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  801  Har- 
rison,  Topeka,   Kansas. 

*BROOKS,   Alfred   Detroy    (b) 

Assistant  Chief,  Center  for  the  Blind,  Veterans 
Adrninistration    Hospital,    Tuskegee,    Alabama. 


BROOKS,    Mrs.    Florence    H.    (c) 

Home   Teacher  and   Supervisor  Business   Enter- 
prise  Program,   Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and   Blind,   Room    118  Yerby   School,   503   Conti 
Street,   Mobile,   Alabama. 
t*BROWN,    Mrs.    Bernice   C.    (h) 

Braille  Instructor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li- 
brary  of    Congress,    Washington,   D.    C. 

tBROWN,    George  A.    (a) 

Manager,    Los    Angeles    Center,    Califorinia    In- 
dubtries    for    the    Blind,    840     Santee    St.,     Los 
Angeles,    Calif. 
BROWN,   Herbert   R.    (e) 

Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,    112   State  Street,  Albany,   New  York. 

*BRO\yN,    Mrs.    Maggie    R.    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Sight  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  800  Employment  Se- 
curity   Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

*BROWN,   Richard  Noel    (b) 

Braille  Therapist,  U.  S.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Roosevelt 
Road,    Hines,    Illinois. 

*BRUGGEMAN,   Carl   E.    (a) 

Executive      Director,       Westmoreland       County 
Branch  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
103    Alexander    Avenue,    Greensburg,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
BRYAN,   Dr.   John   E.    (g) 

President,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Post  Office  Box  268,  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama. 

tBRYAN,   William   J.    (b) 

Instructor,     Rehabilitation    Center,     Department 
of    Social    Welfare,    2516    West    Sixth,    Topeka, 
Kansas. 
t*BUELL,   Dr.   Charles    (g) 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  3001  Derby  Street, 
Berkeley    5,   California. 

t*BURKE,   Oliver   H.    (c) 

Chief  Instructor,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2812  South  Tyler 
Street,    Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 

BURKHARD,  Mrs.   Rose   (g) 

Assistant      Teacher,      Sunny      Brook      Nursery 
School,     Delaware    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
Marshallton,   Delaware. 
*BURNS,    Garland   D.    (b) 

Junior  Placement  Agent,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  1516  South 
Quaker,   Tulsa,   Oklahoma. 

BURNS,  Walter  E.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  2735  North  Second  Street,  Plarrisburg, 
Penasylvania. 

$*BUSCH,   Marie   A.    (c) 

Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  State 
Office    Building,   Jefferson   City,    Missouri. 

JBYERS.  W.   Magness    (d) 

Special  Sales  Representative,  Lance,  Inc.,  Post 
Office   Box  2389,   Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

*BYRNES.   Patricia    (c) 

Field  Worker,  Division  of  Special  Schools  and 
Services,  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 515  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco  2, 
California. 

*CAMP,   Carl    (e)  o       •  -r^ 

Supervisor,     Division    of     Blind     Services,     De- 
partment  of    Public   Welfare,    State   House   An- 
nex,   Concord,    New    Hampshire. 
t*CAMPBELL,    Mrs.    Martha   B.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    State    Council    for    the    Blind, 
550     Education     Building,     Harrisburg,     Penn- 
sylvania. 
CAMPBELL,    Mrs.    Mary   Dranga    (f) 

Special  Consultant,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  IS  West  16  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 
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CANNON,  Mrs.   Sam    (d) 

Executive    Secretary,    Vermont    Association    for 
the    Blind,    472    North    Street,    Burlington,    Ver- 
mont. 
tCANNON,   William   M.    (b) 

Staff   Psychologist,    North    Carolina    Commission 
for   the    Blind,    Post    Office    Box   2658,    Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 
t*CARIOLA,   Michael    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Delaware    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,   100-106 
West    ISth   Street,    Chester,    Pennsylvania. 
tCARIOLA,   Mrs.    Michael    (d) 

208  East  Avon  Road,  Parkside,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CARROLL.    Reverend    Thomas    J.     (a) 

Director,    Catholic  Guild  for  the   Blind,  Archdi- 
ocese of  Boston,  49  Franklin  Street,   Boston   10, 
INIassachusetts. 
t*CARTER,   William   K.    (c) 

\'ocational  Instructor,  Illinois  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  1924  Marshall  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago  23,    Illinois. 

CARVER.    Horace  J.    (h) 

Publisher's  Agent,  Christian  Science  Publish- 
ing Society,  1  Norway  Street,  Boston  IS, 
Massachusetts. 

CASE,   Maurice    (c) 

Case  Work  Supervisor.  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  111  East  S9th  Street,  New 
York,    New   York. 

CATHCART,    Mrs.    Louise   B.    (d) 

Junior  Accountant,  Services  for  the  Blind,  815 
Employment  Security  Building,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

CATLIN,  William   (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,    301    Park    Street,    Jacksonville,    Florida. 

CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.    (g) 

Principal,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  64th 
and  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CHALMERS,    Bruce    (d) 

Leader  Dog  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  422 
Ford    Building,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

tCHAPPEL,   Nelson    (h) 

General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Society  1S6 
Fifth   Avenue,   New   York    10,   New   York  ' 

*CHAPPEL,  J.   H.    (b) 

Vocational     Rehabilitation     Specialist.     Services 
for   the    Blind,    Office   of    Vocational    Rehabilita- 
tion,    Federal     Security     Aqency,     Fourth     and 
Independence,    S.W.,    Washington,    D     C 
t*CHARNES,   Edith   F.    (d) 

Film  Laboratory  Technician,  1002  West  Beards- 
ley,   Champaign,    Illinois. 

*CHERLIN,    Mary   J.    Cc) 

Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  Blind, 
40    Fountain    Street,   Providence,    Rhode   Island. 
rCHILDRE,   Truett    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  511  M  and  M  Building,  Houston, 
Texas. 

CHOLDEN,   Dr.    Louis   S.    (h) 

Consulting  Psychiatrist,  Kansas  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Adult  Blind,  2516  West  6  Street, 
Topeka,    Kansas. 

CHRISTMAN,   Mrs.   Henry   R.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  34-36  North  Eighth  Street,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

*CLARK,   George  R.   K.    (b) 

.Supervisor.  INIanual  Shops,  Ohio  State  Services 
for  the  Blind,  513  East  Town  Street,  Colum- 
bus   15,    Ohio. 

+  CLARK,   Mrs.    Linda   S.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary.  Toledo  Societj'  for  the 
Blind,    718    Michigan    Street,    Toledo    4.    Ohio. 

CLARKE.   Mary    (c) 

National  Director,  Welfare  Services,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,    Ontario. 


*CLUCAS,   Lucille   (d) 

Student,    Box    146,    Kirkland,    Illinois. 
t*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.    (a) 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,    100    East 
Price,    Germantown,    Pennsylvania. 
COHOE,   Edith    (g) 

Supervisor,    Braille    and    Sight    Saving    Classes, 
Department  of  Education,  453   Stimson  Avenue, 
Detroit,   Michigan. 
COLE,   George  D.    (a) 

Foreman,    Cambridge   Industries    for   the    Blind, 
100    Inman    Street,    Cambridge,    Massachusetts. 
t*COLE,    G'adys    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Virginia    Commission    for    the 
Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond    21, 
Virginia. 
COLE,   Virginia    (e) 

Director,    Division    of    Services    for    the    Blind, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  128  State  Street. 
Montpelier,   Vermont. 
t*COLLIER,   Mrs.    Charlyn    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
516  East  Cherry  Street,  Springfield  3,  Missouri. 

*COLLINS.   Dorothy    (c) 

Home  Visitor,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  114  East 
Ninth    Street,    Chester,    Pennsylvania. 

*COMSTOCK,  Charles    (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  160  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chica.go, 
Illinois. 

JCOMSTOCK,   Gladys    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Northampton  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

*CONNOR,    Mrs.    Ethel    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

COOK.   Dr.   Raymond   C.    (d) 

601    Scott,    Little   Rock,    Arkansas. 
4:COON.   Nelson    (h) 

Librarian,    Perkins    Institution,    Watertown    72, 

Massachusetts. 
*COPELAND,   Arthur   E.    (a) 

Director    of    Recreation,     Industrial    Home    for 

the     Blind,     520    Gates    Avenue,     Brooklyn     16, 

New   York. 

*CORBIN,   Gladys    (d) 

Concession  Stand  Manager,  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  501  Seventeenth  Street, 
N.W.,   Washington   7,    D.    C. 

CORFENING,   H.   C.    (b) 

Regional  Representative,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  9  Equitable  Building,  Denver, 
Ccicrado. 

COSGROVE,  Dr.   Kinglsey  White   (d) 
Meers    Building,    Little    Rock,   Arkansas. 
t*COSTELLO,   Anne   M.    (a) 

Superintendent,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind, 
6990  Hamilton  Avenue,  Mount  Healthy,  Cin- 
cinnati   31,   Ohio. 

COURTNEY,    Leona   M.    (c) 

Field    Supervisor.    Virginia    Commission    for   the 
Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond    21, 
^''irginia. 
*COWAN,    Louise    (c) 

Supervisor  of   Home   Teaching  for  Ontario,   Ca- 
nadian   National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    186 
Beverley   Street,  Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 
J*COWART,  J.   D.    (a) 

Personnel  Director  and  Counselor  for  the  Blind, 
Georgia     Factory     for     the     Blind,     Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 
*COWSERT,-  Mrs.    Antonetta    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch.  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,    144    East 
Ninth    Street,    Chester.    Pennsylvania. 
JCOX,   Mrs.   M.    Georgia    (b) 

Business    Enterprises    Specialist,    Colorado    In- 
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dustries  for  the  Blind,   100  West  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, -Denver,   Colorado. 
COX,    Hezz   M.    (i) 

Supervisor,     Vending     Stands,     Alabama     Insti- 
tute   for    the    Deaf    and    Blind,    Talladega,    Ala- 
bama. 
COX,   James  J.    (c)    _ 

Informational     Specialist,     Florida    Council     for 
the   Blind,    918   Tampa    Street,   Tampa,    Florida. 
CRAIG,   Melicent  G.    (d) 

Secretary     to     Superintendent,     The     Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   1425   Crescent 
Street,   Montreal,   Quebec. 
CRANE,   Penelope  W.   (a) 

Executive    Secretary,     Buffalo    Association     for 
the  Blind,  864  Delaware  Avenue,   Buffalo,  New 
York. 
CRAWFORD,  E.  R.    (a) 

Business  Manager,  The  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  2275  East  SSth  Street,  Cleveland  3, 
Ohio. 

t*CROFT,  Reverend  A.  D.   (d) 

President,  Association  of  the  Blind  of  South 
Carolina,  East  Confederate  Avenue,  Post  Office 
Box  2,   Columbia,   South   Carolina. 

$*CROFT,   Gerel  E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt 
Street,   Bedford,    Pennsylvania. 

t*CUMMINGS,  Dr.   Francis  J.    (e) 

Executive   Secretary,   Delaware   Commission   for 
the   Blind,   305-307   West   Eighth   Street,   Wilm- 
ington  22,   Delaware. 
tCUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Francis  J.    (e) 

Administrative  Assistant,   Delaware  Commission 
for  the   Blind,    305   West  Eighth   Street,   Wilm- 
ington 22,   Delaware. 
DABELSTEIN,   Donald  H.    (f) 

Assistant     Director,     Office    of    Vocational     Re- 
habilitation,    Fourth    and     Independence,     S.E., 
Washington,   D.   C. 
DAILY,   Dr.   Ray    (d) 

Ophthalmologist,  1117  Medical  Arts  Building, 
Houston,   Texas. 

t*DALE,   Reverend   Stewart    (h) 

15    Sixth    Avenue,    N.E.,   Faribault,    Minnesota. 
DAMM,    Harry    (d) 

713  Washington,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

t*DAUTERMAN,  W.   L.    (b) 

Chief  Instructor,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  2516 
West  Sixth   Street,  Topeka,   Kansas. 

$*DAUTH,  George   (e) 

Acting  Chief,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  550 
Education     Building,     Room     48,      Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania. 

t*PAVIS,   Mrs.   Annabel    (c) 

Social  Worker,  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  201  Bellefield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

{DAVIS,   F.   E.    (h) 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville 
6,   Kentucky. 

JDAY,   Dave  Lee    (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  323 
West   Walnut   Street,  Johnson   City,   Tennessee. 

t*DAY.   Icey  W.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Mississippi 
Building,   Jackson,   Mississippi. 

*DeBEER,   Joseph    (b) 

Counselor,    Braille    Center,    Inc.,    510    South    8 

Street,   Minneapolis,    Minnesota. 
*DeCHANT,   Thomas  A.    (a) 

Shop  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 

2275   East   55   Street,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

DEGERING,  C.  W.    (h) 

Manager  and  Editor,  Christian  Record  Benevo- 
lent Association,  3705  South  48th  Street,  Lin- 
coln,  Nebraska. 


t*DELANY,   Harry    (d) 

Vice-President,  Georgia  Association  for  the 
Blind,   Decatur,   Georgia. 

tDELBRIDGE,   Mrs.   Alice   H.    (d) 

2702   Seminary  Avenue,   Richmond,  Virginia. 

tDELBRIDGE,   Joseph   Billy    (i) 

State    Manager    of    Canteen    Service,    Virginia 
Association    of    Workers    for    the    Blind,     3007 
Parkwood  Avenue,   Richmond  21,   Virginia. 
*DeMARTINO,   Matthew   R.    (b) 

Vocational  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building, 
Room   G-4,   Hartford,   Connecticut. 

*DeMAURO,  Joseph   (b) 

Supervisor,  Opportunities  Shop,  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn,  New  York. 

DEMING,   Harold   B.    (d) 

Post  Office  Box   1911,  Long  Beach,  California. 

*DENT0N,   Keith  E.    (d) 

President,  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Post   Office   Box  921,   Helena,   Montana. 

JDERGANC,   Mildred    (b) 

Supervisor    of    Training    Program,    New    York 
Association   for   the   Blind,    111   East   59   Street, 
New   York,    New   York. 
DeWITT,   Mrs.   Mary   K.    (a) 

Managing    Director,     Blind    Work    Association, 
18   Court   Street,   Binghamton,   New  York. 
^DICKINSON,   Raymond   M.    (e) 

Superintendent,  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  1900  Marshall  Boulevard,  Chicago  23, 
Illinois. 

t*DICKINSON,  Mrs.   Raymond  M.    (d) 

1900    South    Marshall    Boulevard,    Chicago,    Illi- 
nois. 
*DICKSON,   Lawrence   C.    (c) 

Home  Visitor,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue  South,  Minneapo- 
lis   5,   Minnesota. 

t*DIGGS,   Virginia    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Virginia    Commission    for    the 
Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond    21, 
Virginia. 
DILLMAN,  F.  D.    (b) 

Counselor-Placement  Officer,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1151,  Daytona 
Beach,   Florida. 

t*DINSMORE,   Annette  B.    (f) 

Consultant,  Deaf-Blind  Department,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street, 
New  York    11,   New   York. 

*DINSMORE,   Raymond    (a) 

Business    Manager,    Blind    Industrial    Workers 
Association,    1072    Bergen   Street,    Brooklyn    16, 
New   York. 
t*DITZLER,   Harry    (g) 

Director  of  Music,  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind,    Alamogordo,    New   Mexico. 
DOMMERICH,   Mrs.   Alexander  L.    (h) 

Chairman,   Braille  Transcribing  Service,   Green- 
wich,  Connecticut. 
DONACHE,   Mrs.   Nellie  R.    (c) 

Field  Worker,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  305  West  8  Street,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 

tDONOVAN,   Margaret  E.    (c) 

Director  of  Special  Services,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of   New  Orleans,   630   Camp   Street,   New 
Orleans,   Louisiana. 
DOTSON,   Gordon    (d) 

Member  of  Board,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Citizens  State  Bank  Building, 
Houston,  Texas. 

*DOYON,   Paul    (d) 

5433,  Avenue  Brodeur  Notre-Dame  de  Grace, 
Montreal   28,   Quebec. 

tDRY,  Walter  R.    (g) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
700    South    Church   Street,    Salem,    Oregon. 

JDUFFIELD,  Dean  C.    (h) 

Treasurer,    Christian    Record    Benevolent   Asso- 
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ciation,  3705  South  48  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Ne- 
braska. 

*DUMBLETON,   Philip   J.    (b) 

Placement    Counselor,     Services    to    the     Blind, 
Department    of     Public     Welfare,     2385     North 
Lake  Drive,  Milvi'aukee   11,  Wisconsin. 
}*DUNHAM,   Jerome    (b) 

Consultant,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas  En- 
terprises for  the  Blind,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little 
Rock,   Arkansas. 

*DUQUETTE,   Irene    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Division   of  the    Blind,    Depart- 
ment of  Education,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
DURGIN,    Edward  F.    (b) 

Agent  of  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Bos- 
ton,   Massachusetts. 

*DtTRNALL,   Mrs.   Ruth   T.    (c) 

Field  Worker,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  305  West  8  Street.  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 

rDYKEMA,   Dorothy    Cc) 

Home  Teacher,   Division  for  the  Blind,   Depart- 
ment   of    Public    Welfare,    1401    South    Adams, 
Peoria,   Illinois. 
NEARLY,   H.   F.    (a) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

t*EASTIN,  G.   H.    (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  State  Office  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

EBELING,    Willi    (f) 

Executive     Vice-President,     The     Seeing     Eye, 

Morristown,    New   Jersey. 
ECKER,   Mary   Helen    (d) 

Secretary.    District   of   Columbia   Association   of 

Workers  for  the  Blind,  3800  14th'  Street,  N.W., 

Washington,    D.    C. 

*EDMONDSON.   Stanley   D.    (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Saskatchewan,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  101 
Gordon    Block,    Regina,    Saskatchewan. 

*EGAN,   John   P.    (h) 

Braille     Stereotyper,     Howe     Memorial     Press, 
Perkins   Institution,   Watertown,   Massachusetts. 
EICHHORN,   Virginia    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer.  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  416-417 
Jackson    Building,    Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

t*ELIKAN,    Ethel   Claire    (c) 

Case  Worker,  Seeing  Hand  Association,  737 
Market   Street,   Wheeling,    West   Virginia. 

*ELLIOTT,   Mary  E.    (h) 

Secretary     to     Editor,     OUR     SPECIAL     And 
HOME  TEACHER,   National  Braille  Press,  88 
St.    Stephen    Street,    Boston    IS,    Massachusetts. 
t*EMANUELE,   George  J.    (c) 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street, 
Tampa,   Florida. 

JEVANS,   Donivan   L.    (i) 

Supervisor  for  Vending  Stand  Program.  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Administration,  513  East  Town 
Street,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

*EVANS,   Florence    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  1729  Almon  Street,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

*EVANS.   S.   J.    (f) 

Superintendent,   Central   Western   Division,   Ca- 
nadian   National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    1031 
Portage   Avenue,   Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 
1;*FAIRCL0TH,   Mrs.   Annie   B.    (c) 

Caseworker,     North     Carolina     Commission     for 
the    Blind,    401    State    Labor    Building,    Raleigh, 
North    Carolina. 
FARRELL,   Dr.   Gabriel    (g) 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for   the    Blind,    Watertown,    Massachusetts. 

rFELDMAN,   Leon    (b) 

Employment    Counselor,    Rehabilitation    Services 


for  the  Blind,  Ohio  State  Building,  414  West 
Superior   Avenue,    Cleveland    13,   Ohio.    . 

rFERRELL,   William  J.    (b) 

Vocational     Counselor,     Tennessee     Department 
of   Public  Welfare,   Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind, 
416-417    Jackson     Building,     Chattanooga,    Ten- 
nessee. 
JFERRELL,   Mrs.   W.   J.    (d) 

817   Henderson   Street,   Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
*FEUCHTWANGER,   Marian    (d) 

Member  of  Board,  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

rFILA,    Stella    (b) 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Counselor,   State   Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,   Miners  National   B^nk   Build- 
ing,  Wilkes    Barre,    Pennsylvania. 
*FINNEY,    Fern    (d) 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee,  Kansas  State 
Association  for  the  Blind,  IS  East  Walnut 
Street,   Herington,    Kansas. 

*FITTON,   Cora   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Columbia   Polytechnic    Institute 
for  the  Blind,    1808   H   Street,   N.W.,  Washing- 
ton,   D.   C. 
FLINN,   Frank  H.    (f) 

Superintendent,     Maritime     Division,     Canadian 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind,     172    Almon 
Street,   Halifax,   Nova  Scotia. 
tFLOOD,  Leo  J.    (g) 

Superintendent,    Illinois    School    for    the    Blind, 
658    East    State   Street,   Jacksonville,    Illinois. 
FODEN,   Mrs.   Marjory   B.    (c) 

Public  Health  Nurse,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

FONTAINE,  James  L.   (f) 

Supervisor,  Department  of  Special  Services, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,   New  York   11,  New  York. 

JFOOTE,    Charles   W.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Kansas  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  223  West  Third  Street,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

JFOOTE,   Dr.   Franklin  M.    (f) 

Executive  Director,  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790  Broadway,  New- 
York.  New  York. 

FOSTER,    Lawrence  A.    (b) 

Counselor-Placement  Officer,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind.  Post  Office  Box  1151,  Daytona 
Beach,   Florida. 

*FOSTER,   William   Hubert    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  2165^  West  Erwin  Street,  Tyler, 
Texas. 

$*FOWLER,   Mrs.    Emereme    (d) 

Commercial  Agent  for  the  Blind.  Missouri 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  c/o  Snack  Bar,  315  Per- 
sian Road,   Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

FRANK,   Lillian    (d) 

Croydon  Hotel,  Apt.  1005,  5040  Marine  Drive. 
Chicago,    Illinois. 

*FRANK,   Morris    (f) 

Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristowr 
New   Jersey. 

FREBURGER,   Milton  T.    (a) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshon 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue. 
Baltimore,    Maryland. 

*FREDRICKSON,   Frieda    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Spokane  County  Welfare,  De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  East  230  Sprague, 
Spokane   2,   Washington. 

FRIEDBERG,   Mrs.    Celeste  A.    (d) 

1870  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

5»FRIES,   Emil   B.    (d) 

2606  East  Seventh  Street,  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington. 

FURMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  Ethel   (a) 

Executive     Director,     Butler     County     Branch, 
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Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    308 
West  Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
*GAINES,  W.  B.    (e) 

State  Superintendent,  Services  for  the  Blind. 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  126 
State   Office   Building,  Atlanta,   Georgia. 

GALLOZZI,   Charles    (h) 

Head,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pennsylvania. 

GARLETY,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.   (d) 

Office   Secretary,   American    Foundation   for   the 
Blind,    Investment    Building,    Room    442,     IS  11 
K    Street,    N.W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 
t*GARONZIK,   Mordecai   M.    (a) 

Teacher,      Workshop      Department,      Maryland 
Workshop     for    the    Blind,     601     North    Fulton 
Avenue,    Baltimore    17,    Maryland. 
*GARSIDE,  Lillian  R.    (d) 

9   Fifield   Street,   Watertown  72,   Massachusetts. 

tGATTIS,  Carlos   (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision, Education  Building,  Capitol  Grounds, 
Little  Rock,   Arkansas. 

*GEOGHEGAN,  James   (i) 

Field  Representative,  Business  Enterprises,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn    16,   New  York. 

tGERRARD,   P.   D.    (h) 

Public  Relations,  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Association,  Inc.,  370S  South  48th  Street,  Lin- 
coln  6,   Nebraska. 

GIBBS,  Mrs.  O.  S.  (b) 

Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  1691  Vesey, 
Memphis,   Tennessee. 

GIBSON,   Mrs.   Amedee    (h) 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Baha'i  Service  for  the 
Blind,  616  North  Oxford  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
4,  California. 

t*GIBSON,   Lorene    (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkan- 
sas   Enterprises    for    the    Blind,    Department    of 
Public  Welfare,  2812  South  Tyler,   Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 
GILL,  Dr.  E.   King   (d) 

519-20  Medical  Professional  Building,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

GILL,  W.  C.   (g) 

Superintendent,   Louisiana   State   School   for  the 
Blind,    1120    Government    Street,    Baton    Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
t*GILLESPIE,   John   Wesley    (f) 

Superintendent,  Newfoundland  Division,  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1  Military 
Road,    St.   John's    Newfoundland. 

*GILLICK,   Alvin   P.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  SIS  Metropolitan 
Building,   East   St.   Louis,   Illinois. 

t*GILLMARTIN,   Thomas    (b) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Training  and  Case- 
work, New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111 
East  S9   Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

t*GISSENDANNER,  Sarah  V.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

GLENN,  Mrs.   John    (d) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more,  Maryland. 

GLENN,  Mrs.   Marian    (d) 

Executive  Secretary,  Braille  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Ange- 
les,  California. 

GLENN,  Miles  A.    (b) 

Chief,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Blind 
Center,  Post  Office  Box  539,  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama. 

t*GLOVER,  Calvin  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,   Cincinnati  Association  for 


the   Welfare   of   the    Blind,    1548    Central   Park- 
way,  Cincinnati    10,    Ohio. 
GODIN,  J.  A.  (f) 

Superintendent,  Quebec  Division,  Canandian 
National  Institute  for  the  BHnd,  1425  Crescent 
Street,    Montreal,   Quebec. 

*GOENS,   Mrs.   Luretta  V.    (d) 

Post  Office  Box  696,   Bowring,   Oklahoma. 
GOETZE,  William  A.    (h) 

Engineer  and  Supervisor  of  Mechanical  Produc- 
tion, Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North 
Vermont   Avenue,    Los    Angeles    29,    California. 

tGOLDBERG,   Mrs.   Marcella  C.    (c) 

Director,  Welfare  Services,  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308 
South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

GOLKA,  Robert  J.   (d) 

400    Warren  Avenue,    Brockton,   Massachusetts. 

t*GRACE,   Mrs.   Irene    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

J*GRANT,   Dr.   Isabelle  L.   D.    (g) 

Advisor,  Braille  Department,  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Education,  400  West  Washington  Boulevard, 
Los   Angeles,   California. 

GRAY,  Mrs.   Grace  Ann   (e) 

Executive  Director,  Minnesota  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  610  Hamm  Building, 
St.   Paul,  Minnesota. 

GREAVES,    Dr.    Jessie   Royer    (g) 

Principal  and  Chairman  Advisory  Board,  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  South  Valley 
Road,   Paoli,   Pennsylvania. 

GREENBURG,    Mrs.    H.    Lawrence    (d) 

President,  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  295  Hunt- 
ington  Avenue,    Boston,    Massachusetts. 

GREENWAY,   Emerson    (h) 

Librarian,  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Logan   Square,    Philadelphia   3,   Pennsylvania. 

1:»GREENWOOD,  Lloyd   (f) 

Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 2438  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

GREGG,  W.  P.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Training  and  Placement,  Division 
of  Social  Administration,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Oak  Street  at  Ninth,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio. 

tGREGORY,  J.   C. 

Plant  Foreman,  Broom  and  Mop  Departrnent, 
Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

tGREGORY,  Mrs.  J.   C.    (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

tGREW,    Mrs.   Marion   H.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Washington  State  School  for 
the    Blind,    Vancouver,    Washington. 

;*GRIDER,   Charles    B.    (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  242,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

GROSS,   Mrs.   Janet   S.    (a) 

Acting  Director,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  147  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
30,   Massachusetts. 

rOROVER,   Charles   D.    (d) 

President,  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  208 
State  Street,  Albany  6,  New  York. 

tGROVER,  Mrs.   Charles   D.    (d) 

12  Harris  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York. 

GRUBER,   Kathern  F.    (f) 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  BHnd,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

GUILLEMETTE,   Father  J.   L.    (c) 

Director,  Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,  4651 
St.    Denis,   Montreal,    Quebec. 
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t*HACKENBURG,   George    (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion 4100  West  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1:*HACKETT,    Lemont    (c) 

Supervisor,    Home    Service    Department,    Mary- 
land   Workshop    for  the    Blind,    601    North   Ful- 
ton Avenue,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 
JHACKETT,   Mrs.    Victoria  E.    (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more   17,    Maryland. 

rHAHNEL,    Harry    (d) 

IS  18   Summit  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

r'HAHNEL,    Mrs.    Martha    Brennan    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Oak  at  Ninth,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
*HALE,  Fuller  R.    (a) 

Director,  Seattle  Social  Center  for  the  Blind, 
604    University    Street,    Seattle    1,    Washington. 

t*HALL,   E.   J.    (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  205  Spring  Street,  Little 
Rock,   Arkansas. 

CHANSON,  Howard  H.  (c) 

Counselor,  Home  Teacher,  Service  to  the  Blind, 
State  House,  Pierre,   South  Dakota. 

^HAMILTON,  W.   E.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  398  O'Connor  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

HAMMAN,  Mrs.  Grace  C.  (e) 

Territorial  Director,  Conservation  of  Sight  and 
Work  with  the  Blind,  1390  Miller  Street, 
Honolulu,   Hawaii. 

*HAMRAH,   Louise    (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon 
Street,    Brooklyn  2,   New   York. 

HARDIN,   Mrs.   Gwen    (e) 

Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security,  Post  Office  Box  1162, 
Olympia,   Washington. 

JHARFORD,  Mrs.   Ann  Landis   (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
229  Rialto  Building,  906  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,    Missouri. 

*HARGIS,   George  J.    (d) 

Stand   Manager,   Florida  Council   for  the   Blind, 
Post    Office    Box    494,    Pensacola,    Florida. 
rHAROLD,  Gerard  A.    (i) 

Supervisor,  Commercial  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  700 
East   Adams,    Springfield,   Illinois. 

t^HARP,   Mrs.    Clessia  V.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Tarrant  County  Association  for 
the  Blind,  428  South  Lake,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

HARPER,   Grace   S.    (d) 

220  East  73rd  Street,   New  York,  New  York. 

t*HARRIS,   Travis    (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service,  1141  North  Robinson, 
Oklahoma   City,    Oklahoma. 

t*HARRISON,  Philip  N.  (e)  .     . 

Executive    Secretary,    Pennsylvania    Association 
for  the   Blind,    1607   North   Second  Street,   Har- 
risburg,   Pennsylvania. 
JHARRISON,  Mrs.   Philip  N.    (h) 

2308  Chestnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*HARTWIG,   Theo.   E.    (b) 

Placement  Officer,  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
106   South   15th  Avenue,   Phoenix,  Arizona. 

HASKINS,  Hobert   (d) 

55    Academy    Road,    Caldwell,    New   Jersey. 

t*HASLIP,    Melvin    E.    (g) 

Instructor  of  Shoe  Repairing,  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  1141  North  Pine  Street,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 


HASSLINGER,  Mrs.   Hilda    (d) 

South  Dakota  State  College,  Post  Office  Box  53, 
Brookings,   South   Dakota. 
HASTINGS,   Winifred  I.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  601  S.W.  8th  Avenue, 
Miami,   Florida. 

JHATHAWAY,  Donald  W.  (h) 

Advisor,  College  Department,  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln 
Avenue,   Winnetka,   Illinois. 

JHATHAWAY,  William  H.  (i) 

Vending    Stand    Supervisor,    Delaware    Commis- 
sion    or  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  V/iim- 
ington,   Delaware. 
HAYNES,  John  W.    (b) 

Supervisor,    Services   for   the    Blind,   Vocational 
Rehabilitation,    Department    of    Education,    Post 
Office  Box  268,  Talladega,  Alabama. 
HEARINGTON,   W.   D.    (e) 

Executive  Director,  Georgia  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  291  Peachtree  Street,  N.E.,  At- 
lanta,  Georgia. 

*HEEREMANS,   Harold  W.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  +25  West 
Broad   Street,    Hazleton,   Pennsylvania. 

*HEEREMANS,  Mrs.   Harold   (c) 

Home     Therapist,     Hazleton     Branch,     Pennsyl- 
vania    Association     for     the     Blind,     425     West 
Broad    Street,   Hazleton,   Pennsylvania. 
1:*HEEREN,  Ethel   (c) 

Supervisor     of     Training,     Chicago     Lighthouse 
for   the    Blind,    3323    West   Cermak   Road,    Chi- 
cago 23,  Illinois. 
rHEIM,  George  W.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Mercer  County  Lranch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  69 
South   Oakland  Avenue,    Sharon,   Pennsylvania. 

tHELD,   Marian    (a) 

Director,    Department   of   Direct   Services,   New 
York    Association    for    the    Blind,    111    East    59 
Street,   New  York  22,   New  York. 
HEMPHILL,   J.    Stephenson    (g) 

Bursar,  Perkins  Institution,  Blind  Artisans  of 
New  England,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Water- 
town,    Massachusetts. 

*HENRY,   Mrs.   Alice  T.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Coatesville  School  District  and 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  163 
West  Main  Street,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

*HENRY,   H.   W.    (f) 

Field     Secretary,     Canadian     National    Institute 
for  the   Blind,   230   Starbane  Avenue,   Windsor, 
Ontario. 
*  HENRY,  Reginald  D.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Chester  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  163 
West   Main  Street,   Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

HENSLER,   Miss  M.    (c) 

Supervising    Caseworker,    Cook    County   Depart- 
ment of   Public  Welfare,   751   East  63rd   Stieet, 
Chicago,   Illinois. 
t*HERBERT,  Kenneth  E.    (a) 

Director,  Arizona  Center  for  the  Blind,  Co- 
ordinating Council  for  the  Blind  of  Arizona, 
232    South    Central,    Phoenix,   Arizona. 

tHEROLD,   Frank    (d) 

1647    Charon   Road,   Jacksonville   5,   Florida. 

HERSHEY,   Ralph    (a) 

Manager,  Production  Center.  California  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind.  3601  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Oakland   9,    California. 

^HEWLETT,   Ronald  V.    (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Alberta.  Western 
Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  lor  the 
Blind,  406  16th  Avenue,  N.W.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. 

*HICKS,   Jefferson   D.    (e) 

Executive  Assistant,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hart- 
ford,  Connecticut. 
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*HILL,  R.  J.   (f) 

Assistant     Superintendent,     ^Taritime     T^ivisicn, 
Canadian   National   Institute  for  the   Blind,    172 
Almon    Street,    Halifax,    Nova    Scotia. 
HITCHCOCK,    Carol    (b) 

Chief,  Blind  Medical  Rehabilitation,  Veterans 
Administration  Center,  Los  Angeles  25,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*HOBSON,   Charles   H.    (b) 

Superintendent,  Trades  Training,  State  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Social  Administra- 
tion, 513  East  Town  Street,  Columbus  IS,  Ohio. 

*HOGLUND.   Henry   K.    (d) 

176   Elliotte   Avenue,    Oshawa,    Ontario. 

^HOLMES,  D.  P.   (c) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the    Blind,    50    Hazen   Street,    Saint   John,    New 
Brunswick. 
HOLMES,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  (e) 

Director,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
State   House,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

tHOLTON,  Cecil   (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

tHOLTON,   Mrs.   Kate   (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

*HONKA,  Mrs.  Phyllis  B.    (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Montana  Welfare 
Department,  Yellowstone  County  Welfare  Of- 
fice,   Billings,   Montana. 

tHOOPER,  Marjorie  S.  (h) 

Braille  Editor,  American  Printing  House  lor 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville 
6,   Kentucky. 

*HOOVER,    Mrs.   Marie   (d) 

Stand  Manager,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
State   Capitol    Building,   Tallahassee,    Florida. 

*HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Department  of  Public   Welfare, 
330    Cutler    Building,    305    South    Main    Street, 
Rockford,   Illinois. 
HOPPES,  Mrs.  Mary  A.   (e)^ 

Director,   Social   Services,   Kansas  City  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 
HORNE,  Mrs.  Alberta  B.   (a) 

Manager,  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1750   Claiborne   Avenue,    Shreveport,   Louisiana. 
t*HORTON,   Clarence    (i) 

Stand  Training  Officer,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  230  North  Grand,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

*HORTON,   Mrs.   Florence   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  160 
North   LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

*HORTON,  Holland  N.  (b) 

Trainer,     Chicago     Lighthouse     for     the     Blind, 
3323    West   Cermak   Road,   Chicago  23,   Illinois. 
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Field  Worker,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New    York. 

*MACK,   Rebecca    (c) 

Chairman  of  Social  Service,  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1548  Cen- 
tral   Parkway,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

*MacKINNON,   Alexandra    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  172  Almon  Street,  Halifax,  Nova 
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Secretary  to  Superintendent,  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave- 
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Regional  Supervisor,  Illinois  Division  of  Vo- 
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Superintendent,  Ontario  Division,  Canadian 
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Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
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t*MANNlNG,   Jennie   L.    (c) 

Special  Case  Worker,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  245, 
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t*MARIS,   Jennette    (g) 

Teacher,     Battle     Creek     Public     Schools,     811 
North    Avenue,    Battle    Creek,    Michigan. 
MARTIN,  Reverend  Harold  J.    (a) 

Diocesan  Director,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn — Long 
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Joralemon    Street,    Brooklyn,   New   York. 

tMARTIN,   Helen    (d) 

Secretary  to  Superintendent,  Georgia  Factory 
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Stand    Manager,    Snack    Bar,    City    Post    Office, 
Post   Office    Box    1729,   Washington,    D.    C. 
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Director  Administrator,  Societe  Amicale  des 
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Chief,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  De- 
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601  Commonwealth  Building,  Allentown,  Penn- 
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Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Post  Office  Box 
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Director,  Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind, 
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Minister,  United  Church  of  Canada,  238  Scar- 
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Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Bureau  of 
Social  Welfare,  231  State  Street,  Augusta, 
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t*MURRAY,   Mrs.   Anna   L.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Beaver  County  Branch.  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1803  Seventh 
Avenue,    Beaver    Falls,    Pennsylvania. 

t*MURRAY,   William   H.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1803 
Seventh    Avenue,    Beaver    Falls,    Pennsylvania. 

tNALL,   Eugenia   E.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
602  Louderman  Building,  317  North  11th 
Street,   St.    Louis,   Missouri. 

NEAL,   Paul  L.    (d) 

52    Phillips    Street,    Watertown,    Massachusetts. 

NEELY,   Mrs.   Lucile    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Division    of    Welfare,    Kansas    City,    Missouri. 
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Superintendent,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
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Director,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
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Executive    Director,    Columbus    Association    for 
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Field  Consultant,  Iowa  State  Commission  for 
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Contact  Man,  Blind  Artists'  Concerts,  Inc., 
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President.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali- 
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President,  Chester  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
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Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind.  Depart- 
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Executive  Officer,  Western  Division,  Canadian 
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Assistant  to  National  Director  of  Western  Di- 
vision, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
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ish   Columbia. 
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Minneapolis  Board  of  Education,  34th  Street 
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Minnesota. 
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Senior  Worker,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Commis- 
sion of  Massachusetts,  110  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,   Massachusetts. 
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O'NEILL,   Kitty    (c) 

Director,    Social    Service,    Industrial    Home    for 
the    Blind,    530    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn,    New 
York. 
tOOLEY,  W.   R.    (e) 

Supervisor,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Board    of 
Education,     Education     Building,     Little     Rock, 
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Assistant  Nevifs  Stand  Operator,  Modern  News, 
Washington  and  Walunt  Streets,  Johnstown, 
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Social  Worker,   State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
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Superintendent,     Iowa     School     for    the     Blind, 

Vinton,    Iowa. 
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Post  Office   Box   175,   Exeter,   Nebraska. 
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Executive  Director,  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  506 
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Home    Teacher    of    Adult    Blind,    Division    for 
the     Blind,      Department     of     Education,      110 
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Chief  Accountant,  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California. 
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Home  Teacher,   Missouri   Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
State   Office  Building,   Jefferson   City,   Missouri. 
t*PATREM,   W.    Howard    (e) 

Director,    Board    of    Industrial    Aid    and    Voca- 
tional   Rehabilitation    for    the    Blind,    536    West 
30th    Street,    Indianapolis,    Indiana. 
PATTERSON,   Alvin   R.    (d) 

Production  Foreman,  Memphis  State  Work- 
shop, 346  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see. 

tPATTERSON,  Donald  G.    (h) 

Chief,    Division   for  the    Blind,    The   Library   of 
Congress,   Washington,    D.    C. 
t*PATTERSON,   John   P.    (d) 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  333  Ontario  Street,  Buffalo, 
New   York. 
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Executive     Secretary,     Duluth     Lighthouse     for 
the    Blind,    312    West    Superior    Street,    Duluth 
2,    Minnesota. 
PEELER,   Egbert   N.    (g) 

Superintendent,   State  School   for  the   Blind   and 
the    Deaf,    Avent    Ferry    Road,    Raleigh,    North 
Carolina. 
PELTON,  H.  S.   (d) 

1251    North   West   36th   Street,   Miami,   Florida. 
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116    West    11th,    Little    Rock,    Arkansas. 
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Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  309  East  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

*PERRY,   Milton   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

*PERRY,   Dr.    Newel    (d) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Advanced  Studies,  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind,  2421  Woolsey 
Street,    Berkeley    5,    California. 
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Medical    Field    Consultant,    Florida    Council    for 
the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 
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Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  1141 
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Vocational   Instructor,    Illinois   Industrial   Home 
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23,   Illinois. 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  Instructor,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn   16,   New   York. 

tPINKSTON,   William    C.    (b) 

Counselor,   Region  VII,   Services  for  the  Blind, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,   210  West  8th   Street, 
Columbia,   Tennessee. 
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Executive  Director,  Business  Opportunities  for 
the  Blind,  30  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago, 
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Executive  Director,  New  York  Association  for 
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New   York. 
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Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
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Executive  Director,  Leader-Dog  League  for  the 
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Michigan. 

POLLACK,   Mrs.    Sidney   E.    (a) 

Administrative  Director,  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York, 
New   York. 

tPORETTI,   Paul    (b) 

Supervisor,      Pre-vocational     Training      Course, 
Minneapolis    Society    for   the    Blind,    1936    Lyn- 
dale    Avenue    South,    Minneapolis,    Minnesota. 
POTTER,   Arlene    (d) 
Bainbridge,    Georgia. 

*POTTER,   C.    Stanley    (e)       ■ 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota 
Division  of  Social  Welfare,  117  University 
Avenue,   St.    Paul,   Minnesota. 

*POTTER,   William   K.    (a) 

Supervisor,     Braille     Center,     Inc.,     510     South 
Eighth    Street,    Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 
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1030    Cove    Way,     Denver,    Colorado. 
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Services  Worker,  San  Bernardino  County  Wel- 
fare Department,  529  Fourth  Street,  San 
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16th    Street,    New    York    11,    New    York. 
tTRADER,  Florence  B.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Clovernook  Home  for  the 
Blind,   Mount   Healthy,   Ohio. 

t*TREATMAN,   M.    David    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Philadelphia  Lighthouse  for 
the    Blind,    1126    West    Lehigh    Avenue,    Phila- 
delphia  ii,   Pennsylvania. 
*TREMBLAY,   Fernande    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent 
Street,    Montreal,   Quebec. 

t*TRENEER,   Herbert  C.    (d) 

Chairman,  Advisory  Committee,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  511  First  Street, 
Kenora,   Ontario. 

t*TUNNELL,   Mary  Ruth    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  322 
State    Capitol    Annex,    Denver,    Colorado. 

rTYNAN,    Maurice    I.    (f) 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington   25,   D.   C. 

t*TYNAR,   Claude   C.    (b) 

Chief,    Rehabilitation    Division,    Colorado   Indus- 
tries   for    the     Blind,     100    West    7th    Avenue, 
Denver,   Colorado. 
UHL,    E.    P.    (d) 

Chairman,  Lion  Braille  Department,  Post  Office 
Box   97,    Orlando,   Florida. 

t*UHLMAN,    Reverend   Daniel   J.    (c) 

Casework  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Clark 
County,   1929  Sunset  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

*ULREY,   Thelma   G.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York    17,   New   York. 


tURTON,  R.   L.    (b) 

Counselor,   Services   for  the   Blind,   Department 
of  Education,  Education  Building,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 
VALLENTYNE,  H.  J.    (g) 

Principal,  Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for 
the   Blind,   Brantford,   Ontario. 

*VAN   CLEVE,  Grace  W.    (c) 

Braille  Instructor,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Minneapo- 
lis,  Minnesota. 

*VANDENBORD,   Frank  E.    (a) 

Executive     Director,     Carbon    Monroe     Branch, 
Pennsylvania     Association     for    the     Blind,     il 
Broadway,    Mauch    Chunk,    Pennsylvania. 
VAN  den  BROEK,  Gertrude   (c) 

Director,  Lightbuoy  Nursery  School,  1255  84th 
St.,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

t*VARGO,   Helen    (c) 

Special  Service  Worker,  Sebastian  County  Wel- 
fare   Department,    Department    of    Public    Wel- 
fare,  Fort   Smith,   Arkansas. 
tVETTERICK,  Mrs.   Annette    (c) 

Instructor,    Hadley    Correspondence    School    for 
the  Blind,   Winnetka,   Illinois. 
*VOLKE,  George  M.   (d) 

2227  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore  21, 
Maryland. 

t*VOORHEES,  Arthur   L.    (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Third  and  Independence  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington   25,   D.    C. 

*WALDRON,   Mrs.   Nell   (d) 

Forelady,  Memphis  State  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  346  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. 

t*WALKER,  Hulen  C.    (f) 

Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Investment  Building,  Room  442,  1511 
K  Street,   N.W.,   Washington  5,  D.   C. 

tWALKER,   Mrs.   Lottie  H.    (d) 

512    Domer    Avenue,    Tacoma    Park,    Maryland. 

WALKER,    Madeleine    (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Division  of  Welfare,  602  Louderman  Building, 
317    North    11th   Street,    St.    Louis    1,   Missouri. 

WALKER,   W.   Laurens    (g) 

Superintendent,  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,    Spartanburg,    South   Carolina. 

tWALLACE,   Mrs.   Ella   May    (c) 

Director,  Social  Service,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East    Price,    Germantown,    Pennsylvania. 

*WALLACE,   Mark  B.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Tennessee  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind,  503  West  Church  Avenue,  Knox- 
ville,   Tennessee. 

*WALSH,  Fred  V.    (b) 

Field  Worker,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education,  110  Tremont 
Street,    Boston   6,    Massachusetts. 

t*WARD,  Fred    (a) 

Director,  Vacation  Home  and  Farm  School, 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  1548 
Central   Parkway,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

t*WARD,    G.    Ernest    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lehigh  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  713 
Linden    Street,    Allentown,    Pennsylvania. 

tWARD,   Walton   L.    (b) 

Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Employment 
Security    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

t»WARTENBERG,  W.   Stanley    (b) 

Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,   New   York. 

tWATERHOUSE,   Edward  J.    (g) 

Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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JWATKINS,  T.   J.    (i) 

President,  Business  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind,  120  West  Main  Street,  Flat  River, 
Missouri. 

JWATKINS,  William   B.    (h) 

Production  Manager,  American  Printing  House 
for   the    Blind,    1839    Frankfort   Avenue,    Louis- 
ville  6,   Kentucky. 
t*WATTS,  L.   L.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

WAYLAND,  Anne  C.    (i) 

Assistant  Manager,  Tennessee  Business  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  503  West  Church  Street,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

t*WEBB,  Mrs.   Pat   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  Gift  Center,  623 
Fredericksburg    Road,    San   Antonio    1,    Texas. 

WEBER,  Charles  O.    (a) 

Business  Manager,  Travis  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  2101'  South  Lamar,  Austin, 
Texas. 

WEBER,   Mrs.   Charles   O.    (a) 

Director,  Travis  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,    2101    South    Lamar,   Austin,   Texas. 

WEBER,   Jr.,   Charles   O.    (i) 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprise  Program,  State 
Commission    for    the    Blind,    Land   Office    Build- 
ing,  Austin,   Texas. 
tWEIR,   Arthur  V.    (f) 

General  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B, 
Ontario. 

tWELCH,  Mabel  O.    (a) 

Director,    Youngstown     Society    for    the    Blind, 
629    Bryson    Street,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 
WELLS,   Hazel  P.    (c) 

Counselor    of    Preschool    Blind    Children,    State 
Council   for  the  Blind,   Department  of  Welfare, 
Room    SS2,    Educational    Building,    Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
1:*WELLS,   Myrtle    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Social  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Welfare,  513  East 
Town   Street,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

JWERNTZ,  Jr.,   George   (f) 

Secretary,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey. 

WHALEY,   Geneva    (d) 

Tennessee  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
346    St.   Paul  Avenue,   Memphis,   Tennessee. 

*WHEATON,   Dr.    Donald    (d) 

2223    Stuart    Street,    Berkeley,    California. 

WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.   (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more   17,   Maryland. 

*WHELAN,  William    (b) 

Stand  Operation  Instructor,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16, 
New  York. 

J*WHIPP,   Ethel    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  660 
East  Main   Street,   Columbus   15,   Ohio. 

J*WHITE,   Bernice    (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 

*WHITE,   Myrtle   Garris    (i) 

Stand  Operator,  107  Vance  Apartment,  Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 

WHITESIDE,   Mrs.   Betty  D.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Delaware  Parent's  Association  for 
the  Preschool  Blind,  40  See  Road,  Manor  Park, 
New   Castle,  Delaware. 

WHITTEN,  E.   B.    (d) 

Executive-Secretary,  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  514-6  Arlington  Building,  1025 
Vermont  Avenue,   N.W.,   Washington   5,   D.    C. 


WHITTIER,   Mrs.    Doris   C.    (h) 

Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City  Library, 
167    Motor    Avenue,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 

*WILBER,   Dr.    Louise    (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,  Arizona  State  School  for 
the    Blind    and   the    Deaf,    Tucson,    Arizona. 

tWILDING,   Beatrice   (d) 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  3323  West 
Cermak    Road,     Chicago    23,    Illinois. 

tWILKES,    Samuel   M.    (d) 

Purchasing    Agent,     Arkansas     School     for    the 
Blind,     2600     West     Markham     Street,     Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 
WILKINS,  Mrs.   Nellie   S.    (e) 

Acting  Chief,  Sight  Conservation,  Tennessee 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  800  Employ- 
ment   Security    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 

t*WILLIAMS,   Mrs.    Grace    (c) 

Home    Teacher   and    Social    Service,    Joplin   As- 
sociation   for   the    Blind,    2008    Empire   Avenue, 
Joplin,   Missouri. 
t*WILLIAMS,   Mrs.   Jean  Stewart   (c) 

Home    Teacher.     State    Department    of     Public 
Welfare,    414    West    2nd    Street,    Little    Rock, 
Arkansas, 
t WILLIAMS,   Pauline    (c) 

Case  Worker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
State  Labor   Building,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

WILLIAMSON.   C.  V.    (i) 

Vending   Stand   Supervisor,   District  Office,  Vo- 
cational   Rehabilitation,    14th    and    Pennsylvania 
Avenue,   Washington,   D.    C. 
♦WILLIAMSON,   L.   G.    (b) 

National  Director  of  Employment,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,   Toronto,   Ontario. 

WILSON,   Mrs.   Eleanor  A.    (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Association  for 
the  Conquest  of  Blindness,  745  Central  Avenue, 
Kansas    City,    Kansas. 

WILSON.   Mrs.    Henry    (d) 

Board  Member,  Delaware  Comission  for  the 
Blind,    Eastover    Hills,    Dover,    Delaware. 

WILSON,  Ida  E.    (a) 

Superintendent,  Adult  Blind  Home,  3289  Grove 
Street,    Denver,   Colorado. 

WILSON,   Mrs.   Lilian   S.    (h) 

Branch  Librarian,  New  York  Public  Library, 
137  West  2Sth  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 

WIMBERLY,   Martha   Angle    (d) 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  815  Employ- 
ment  Security   Building,   Nashville,   Tennessee. 

WINTER,  A.   O.    (b) 

Special  Rehabilitation  Training  Officer,  Vet- 
erans   Administration,    Waco,    Texas. 

tWISE,    O.   F.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Alabama  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  416  Monroe  Street, 
Montgom.ery,   Alabama. 

tWISHARD,   Elizabeth    (h) 

Head,  Library  Service  for  Blind,  Indiana  State 
Library,  140  North  Senate,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 

tWOOD,   E.   J.    (b) 

Blind  Services  Consultant,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  800 
Employment  Security  Building,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

tWOOD,  H.  A.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  303  West  Martin 
Street,    Raleigh,    North   Carolina. 

t*WOOD,  L.  M.    (d) 

President,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto,    Ontario. 

*WOOD,   Theresa    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  285  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New   York. 

*WOOD,  W.   S.    (b) 

Placement  Counselor,   State  Commission   for  the 
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Blind,     519A     M     and    M     Building,     Houston, 
Texas. 
t*WOODRING,   Jesse   (b) 

Placement   Counselor,    Division    of    Services    for 
the  Blind,   Social  Welfare  of  Kansas,   801   Har- 
rison   Street,    Topeka,    Kansas. 
WOOF,  Edna   (d) 

Housemother,  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,   Batavia,   New   York. 

tWOOLLY,  J.   M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
2600  West  Markham,   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

tWORDEN,   Mrs.   Helen  W.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Rhode  Island  Association 
for  the  Blind,  39-49  Arcade  Building,  Provi- 
dence,  Rhode   Island. 

tWORTS,   Grace   (f) 

Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,   Toronto   2B,    Ontario. 

WRENCH,   Frank   A.    (b) 

Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond  21,   Virginia. 

WRENCH,   Mrs.   Frank    (d) 

State  Advisory  Nurse,  3400  Moss  Side  Avenue, 
Richmond   22,   Virginia. 

t*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.    (e) 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  Deaf  and  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Education,  115  East  19th 
Street,   Cheyenne,   Wyoming. 

tYEAMAN,   Mrs.    Ruth    (d) 

lis    East    19th    Street,    Cheyenne,    Wyoming. 


YOCOM,    Mrs.   William    (g) 

Teacher,     Delaware     Nursery     School     for     the 
Blind,     Delaware     Commission     for     the     Blind, 
Marshallton,   Delaware. 
t*YODER,   Norman    (b) 

Rehabilitation     Counselor,     Rehabilitation     Serv- 
ices    for    the     Blind,     Oak    and    Ninth     Street, 
Columbus,   Ohio. 
t*YOUNG,  Aletha  L.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  536 
West    30th    Street,    Indianapolis    23,    Indiana. 

*YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.    (b) 

Merchandising  Representative,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2, 
Florida. 

*ZARINA,    Peter   F.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Division    of    Services    for    the 
Blind,     Department     of     Public     Welfare,     322 
State    Capitol    Annex,    Denver    2,    Colorado. 
ZEWADSKI,   Mrs.   Irene    (c) 

Supervisor,  Children's  Services,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2, 
Florida. 

tZICKEL,  Virgil  E.    (h) 

Plant  Supervisor,  American  Printing  House  for 
the    Blind,    1839    Frankfort    Avenue,    Louisville 
6,    Kentucky. 
ZIMMERMAN,   H.   P.    (d) 

Chairman,   Cormnittee  on  Blind  Activities,  Day- 
tona   Beach    Lions   Club,    Post   Office   Box   207, 
Daytona   Beach,  Florida. 
ZWIERZANSKI,   William  John    (f) 
R.  F.  D.    1,   Belle  Mead,   N.  J. 


State 
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Rejiewals    New       Total  State 


Renewals     New       Total 


Alabama 

lO 

3 

13 

New    Hampshire 

Arizona 

2 

3 

5 

New  Jersey 

Arkansas 

i6 

11 

27 

New  Mexico 

California 

20 

12 

32 

New   York 

Colorado 

2 

10 

12 

North    Carolina 

Connecticut 

lO 

— 

10 

North    Dakota 

Delaware 

12 

2 

14 

Ohio 

District  of  Columbia 

15 

15 

30 

Oklahoma 

Florida 

38 

3 

41 

Oregon 

Georgia 

9 

23 

32 

Pennsylvania 

Hawaii 

— 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island 

Idaho 

1 

— 

1 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

29 

17 

46 

South  Dakota 

Indiana 

8 

1 

9 

Tennessee 

Iowa 

5 

1 

6 

Texas 

Kansas 

8 

7 

15 

Utah 

Kentucky 

5 

4 

9 

Vermont 

Louisiana 

5 

2 

7 

Virginia 

Maine 

— 

I 

1 

Washington 

Maryland 

13 

— 

13 

West  Virginia 

Massachusetts 

27 

5 

32 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

8 

1 

9 

Wyoming 

Minnesota 

5 

11 

16 

Canada 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

Missouri 

19 

6 

25 

Montana 

3 

1 

4 

*Includes  1  Ho 

Nebraska 

2 

2 

4 

District     of     Col 

Nevada 

I 

-^ 

1 

Canada. 

1 

1 

2 

68 

18 

86 

8 

7 

15 

1 

— 

1 

23 

10 

33 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

56 

29 

85 

3 

— 

3 

2 

— 

2 

2 

2 

4 

22 

11 

33 

16 

24 

40 

7 

1 

8 

4 

— 

4 

14 

3 

17 

5 

1 

6 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

47 

9 

56 

^573 

272 

845 

MEMBERSHIP 


183 


Group  Membership 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 


101 

134 
165 

220 

53 

64 

44 
43 

SI 


Total 


845 


Membership  as  of  October  1,  1952 

Male  Female  Total 

Visually  Handicapped            266  148  414 

Sighted                                       215  216  431 


481 


364 


845 


DIRECTORY  OF 
NATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1951-1953) 

Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  President 
Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  First  Vice-President 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  nine  sectional 
groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual 
membership  dues  of  $5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in 
June  or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fifteen  Di- 
rectors, composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary-Treasurer 

c/o  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  (1952-1954) 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  President 
John  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  First  Vice-President 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Second  Vice-President 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
William  T.  Heisler,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Miss  Lillian  Ricks,  Talladega,  Alabama 

Founded  in  1853  as  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  held  its  second 
meeting  in  1871,  and  the  next  in  1872,  at  which  time  its  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
form.  Meetings  have  been  held  biennially,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  since  that  time,  on 
the  even  years,  usually  in  June.  Conventions  are  usually  convened  at  the  various  schools  for 
the  blind,  on  invitation,  the  time  and  place  being  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children. 

The  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is  made  upon  a  pro  rata  basis 
arranged  for  in  the  By-laws,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  is  directed  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
additional  copies  at  cost  to  members  or  others  as  desired,  and  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  institutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  all  problems  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  its  deliberations  at  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  whole  Association,  special 
committees  engage  in  constant  research  in  such  fields  as  Braille,  vocational  guidance,  teacher 
certification,  school  curricula,  etc. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y, 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  been  supplying  the  Bible  to  the  Blind  for  over  a  century, 
beginning  in  1835  with  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Line  Letter  system — the  first  Bible 
printed  for  the  sightless. 

The  year  1951  was  the  greatest  year  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Blind,  thou- 
sands of  embossed  volumes  in  Braille  and  in  Moon  and  also  on  Talking  Book  records,  having 
gone  out  from  the  Bible  House  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  to  many  foreign  lands. 

The  Society  distributed  to  both  the  sighted  and  the  sightless  throughout  the  world  during 
the  year  1951  a  grand  total  of  16,001,945  volumes  of  Scripture. 

The  Society  offers  four  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Braille,  the  King  James  Version  and  the 
American  Revised  Version  being  available  in  both  Grade  H/o  and  in  Grade  2. 

For  those  unable  to  read  Braille,  the  Bible  in  the  Moon  system  may  be  secured.  A  Moon 
Bible  requires  58  volumes. 

The  Society  also  provides  the  Scriptures  on  Talking  Book  records  which  are  especially  help- 
ful to  those  unable  to  read  any  embossed  system.  The  whole  Bible  requires  170  records — the 
Old  Testament  is  on  130  records  and  the  New  Testament  on  40  records.  The  new  recording 
of  the  Bible  is  on  the  lo-inch  double-faced  records  which  play  for  fifteen  minutes  to  a  side. 

A  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  including  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  Corinthians  13,  and  many  other  favorite  passages  is  available  in  Braille, 
New  York  Point,  the  Moon  system,  and  also  on  2  Talking  Book  records. 

This  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  is  also  now  available  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Armenian  and  Turkish  Braille. 

The  Bible  Society  continues  to  supply  all  of  its  embossed  volumes  and  Talking  Book  records 
of  the  Bible  direct  to  blind  persons  and  libraries  serving  the  Blind  at  a  fraction  of  their  costs — 
25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage.  This  is  made  possible  through  contributions  from  friends  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Blind  to  the  Society's  Blind  Fund. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Braille  Concordance  in  10  large  volumes  which  is  proving  an 
invaluable  aid  especially  to  ministers,  librarians  and  Bible  students.  These  volumes  are  also 
offered  to  blind  individuals  at  25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage,  or  .I3.00  for  the  set. 

The  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  to  the  sightless  in  thirty-six  languages  and  systems 
up  to  the  end  of  1951. 

During  its  117  years  of  service  to  the  Blind,  the  Society  has  distributed  at  home  and 
abroad  a  total  of  329,898  volumes  and  Talking  Book  records. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  Scriptures  for  the  Blind  will  receive  prompt  attention  if 
addressed  to  Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  a  national  private  agency 
whose  purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
It  is  principally  maintained  by  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund,  contributions  from  inter- 
ested patrons,  grants  from  other  research  foundations,  and  income  from  nonprofit  sales  of 
appliances. 

Among  its  activities  are:  Research;  Consultation  services  in  the  fields  of  education,  com- 
munity planning,  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  deaf-blind,  the  war-blinded,  the  preschool 
blind  child,  and  special  aids  and  appliances;  Special  service  to  blind  individuals;  Publica- 
tions; Library  service;  Scholarships;  Professional  development. 

Affiliated  agencies:  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind;  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  Studies  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in 
vocations  for  the  blind,  in  statistics  and  legislation  affecting  the  blind,  and  in  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  services  for  the  blind. 

Development  of  mechanical  appliances  used  by  the  blind,  including  continued  improve- 
ment of  recorded  literature  for  the  blind. 

CONSULTATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE.  Comprehensive  information  and  the  advice 
of  experienced  workers  is  available  to  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  on  education,  rehabili- 
tation, vocations,  legislation,  statistical  records,  and  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  govern- 
ment officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services  to  blind 
adults  and  children,  and,  when  necessary,  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such 


SERVICES  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND.  A  department  which  seeks  out  all  deaf-blind  per- 
sons throughout  the  country  and  studies  and  promotes  services  for  their  personal,  social,  and 
economic  rehabilitation. 

SERVICES  TO  THE  WAR-BLINDED.  A  department  which  cooperates  with  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  blinded  veterans  themselves  in  their  develop- 
ment of  adequate  programs  for  the  welfare  of  the  war-blinded. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS.  Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privi- 
leges for  blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and  bus  lines. 

Sale  of  Talking  Book  machines,  braille  watches,  and  other  special  appliances  for  the  blind 
at  cost. 

PUBLICATIONS.  Publications  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind: 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  in  braille  and  inkprint;  Talking  Books  Topics,  in  inkprint 
and  recorded  form;  the  Braille  Book  Review  in  braille;  and  Touch  and  Go,  in  braille  for  the 
deaf-blind;  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (biennially). 
Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  containing  more  than 
8,000  inkprint  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare  are 
available  to  students  of  work  for  the  blind. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  offered  each  year  to  blind  students 
in  professional  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Fellowships  to  encourage  research,  and  to  recruit  trained  personnel  for  23rofessional  posi- 
tions. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  Development  of  professional  training  through  pro- 
motion of  institutes  and  workshops  for  personnel  of  agencies  for  the  blind;  summer  courses  for 
teachers  of  blind  children  and  for  workers  with  the  blind. 

A  National  Personnel  Service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  obtain  qualified  staff  members. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND.  The  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  affiliated  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  an  organization  to 
provide  aid  and  assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
over  6900  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose.  Congress  provides  an  annual  appropriation 
which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public  educa- 
tion institutions  for  the  blind.  The  appropriation  for  the  1952-1953  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
.1185,000. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  56  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and  peri- 
odicals for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have  found 
this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

The  Printing  House  also  manufactures  and  distributes  books  in  large  type  for  the  children 
in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful  vision  to  read  this  type  of 
book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  There  is  rapidly  being  built  up  an  ade- 
quate catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  in  large  type  to  parallel  the  Braille 
textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these 
countries  and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to 
their  respective  countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  pople. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps.  Braille  writing-frames,  arith- 
metic slates,  geometric  forms,  a  geometry  board,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers,  peg 
boards  for  kindergarten,  frames  for  writing  longhand,  sentence  boards  and  other  educational 
aids  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  This  original  material  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 
Phone:  OLympia  1121 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to  acquire  and  extend  the 
activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated  philanthropic  institute  founded  in 
1919.  It  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind,  without  respect  to  race, 
color  or  creed. 

The  Braille  Institute  is  gradually  building  a  program  with  the  objective  of  making  possi- 
ble the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  from  the  time  of  loss  of  sight  until  the  employable 
blind  are  qualified  for  placement  in  industry  and  the  unemployable  blind  have  become  inte- 
grated members  of  society. 

The  following  major  services  are  offered: 

SOCIAL  WELFARE-ADVISEMENT:  Trained  workers  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  personal 
problems  created  by  blindness.  Counseling  service  is  offered  to  the  blind  and  partially  sighted 
and  to  their  families.  Information  is  given  and  referrals  made  to  other  agencies. 

HOME  TEACHING:  Individual  instruction  in  self-reliance  and  home-making;  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  Braille  and  Moon  types  and  the  use  of  the  typewriter;  instruction  in 
handicrafts. 

RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES:  To  provide  recreation,  fellowship 
and  educational  opportunities  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted.  These  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  fields,  among  them  being  many  types  of  handicrafts.  Braille,  personality  improvement, 
creative  writing  with  a  commercial  objective,  ceramics,  book  reviews,  choral  singing,  bridge 
classes,  typing,  Spanish,  cooking,  social  and  square  dancing. 

Consultation  service  and  assistance  is  given  to  outlying  areas  upon  request,  to  the  limits 
of  staff  time- 

REHABILITATION  AND  ORIENTATION:  A  program  of  training  in  foot  travel  and 
practical  everyday  skills  necessary  for  comfortable  living  and  readjustment;  assistance  in 
enlarging  economic  opportunities;  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified  business  projects. 

LIBRARY:  Free  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  on  long  playing  phono- 
graphic records,  styled  "Talking  Books,"  to  the  blind  in  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT-LITERATURE:  Non-profit  publication  of  books  and  maga- 
zines in  Braille  and  Moon  types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  others,  including  the  Bible, 
in  Braille  (Gr.  1I/2)  21  vol.;  New  Testament  Revised  Standard  Version  (Gr.  2)  5  vol.;  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  (Gr.  ii/^)  33  vol.  (abridged)  self-pronouncing;  Cook  Book  (Gr.  ii/^)  2  vol.; 
Braille  Mirror,  (Gr.  2)  a  monthly  current  topic  magazine. 

RESEARCH:  Engineering  and  development  of  appliances  for  the  Blind,  such  as  a  Braille 
typewriter  and  a  longhand  script  guide. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  gifts,  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  .$5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  memberships  at 
$1,000. 
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The  Canadian 
National  Institute 
for  the  BHnd 

.  .  .  trains  blind  Canadians  for 
that   degree    of   independence    of   which    each    is    capable.    For    this   purpose    it    maintains 

Home  Teachers 

who  teach  touch-reading,  handicrafts,  home  management  to  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

Libraries  of  Braille  and  Talking  Books 

which  are  mailed  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  free  of  charge. 

Factories,  Cafeterias  and  Stands 

which  train  and  employ  the  blind. 

An  Employment  and  Placement  Department 

that  seeks  out  jobs  in  industry  for  the  competent  blind. 

Facilities 

for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  home  workers. 

Residences 

for  those  among  the  blind  without  homes. 

A  Social  Service  Department 

for  those  who  need  its  services. 

THE  INSTITUTE  has  six  divisions,  with  offices  in  42  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
Canada,  bringing  its  services  to  more  than  19,000  blind  Canadians.  In  addition  it  operates 
sightsaving  and  prevention  of  blindness  departments.  Information  freely  furnished,  to  all 
interested,  upon  request. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Lewis  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.,  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 

President.  Managing-Director. 

186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association  was  founded  in  1899  and  dedicated  to  the 
embossing  and  distribution  of  rehgious  literature  for  the  blind.  The  corporation  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  biennially,  and  is  supported  in  its  work  by  public  con- 
tributions and  the  income  from  endowment  investments.  At  the  present  time  the  Association 
is  providing  the  following  free  services: 

Publications 

The  Christian  Record,  a  monthly  non-sectarian  religious  journal  of  fifty-six  pages  in  both 
Braile,  grade  1I/2,  and  New  York  Point. 

Bible  Expositor,  a  forty-page  monthly  topical  journal  issued  in  both  the  Braille,  grade  1I/2 
and  the  New  York  Point. 

Sabbath  School  Monthly,  a  monthly  journal  of  approximately  forty  pages  providing  a 
weekly  series  of  Bible  lessons,  issued  in  Braille,  grade  ii/4- 

Life  and  Health,  a  fifty-six  page  Braille,  grade  U/g,  edition  of  the  national  ink-print  health 
journal  published  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Children's  Friend,  a  twenty-eight  page  monthly  journal,  Braille  grade  H/g,  for  the  junior 
level.  It  is  a  compilation  of  religious,  moral,  and  character-building  non-sectarian  stories. 

Correspondence  Course 

The  Association  brailles  and  distributes  the  internationally  known  Voice  of  Prophecy 
Bible  Correspondence  Course. 

Library 

A  free  lending  library  of  several  hundred  Braille  and  Point  volumes  is  maintained. 

Talking  Books 

During  recent  months  the  Association  has  begun  the  recording  of  a  series  of  devotional 
and  inspirational  Talking  Books  for  distiibution  to  the  public  through  the  regional  branches 
for  the  blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Thus  far  four  volumes,  Thoughts  from  the  Mount 
of  Blessing,  Steps  to  Christ,  Alone  with  God,  and  Prophecy  Speaks,  have  been  made  available 
for  reading  purposes. 
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THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Incorporated  (1922)  Under  State  Charter 

Not  for  Profit 

620  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  offers  70  home-study  courses,  beginning  with  a  few  elementary  school 
courses  which  lead  to  a  full  high  school  program  plus  some  university  work.  A  course  in  the 
reading  of  Braille  is  available  to  those  who  have  not  learned  it,  or  who  wish  to  "brush  up." 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  tuition-free  to  the  blind.  The  generosity  of  people  interested 
in  the  blind  and  in  their  welfare  makes  this  possible.  Some  Hadley  students  contribute,  but 
this  is  not  required. 

The  School  maintains  a  Braille  lending  library  that  supplies  students  with  all  books  needed 
for   their  courses,  and  all  instructional  material  in  Braille. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  Braillists  who  provide  individualized 
instruction,  through  personal  letters  written  in  Braille. 

The  Hadley  Library  lends  the  Braille  and  the  Talking  Book  editions  of  The  Reader's 
Digest  to  many  of  its  students  and  other  blind  readers. 

Next  to  Braille,  English  is  most  in  demand.  English  courses  range  from  elementary 
study  to  a  special  creative  writing  program  for  students  interested  in  writing  as  a  hobby  or 
vocation.  For  these  students  the  School  publishes  every  two  years  a  Braille  edition  of  th.e 
"Handy  Market  List"  from  the  pages  of  Author  6-  Journalist.  In  1951  the  School  also  pub- 
lished in  Braille  the  "Hadley  Anthology  of  Magazine  Poetry." 

Through  a  coordinated  arrangement  with  the  Home-Study  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School  makes  available  in  Braille  selected  college  courses  offered  by  the 
University.  This  service  includes  the  Brailling  and  lending  of  all  University  textbooks  and 
instructional  material.  The  Hadley  School  transcribes  the  Brailled  lesson  into  typewritten 
form.  This  typed  copy  is  sent  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  corrected  and  returned  to  the 
Hadley  School  where  the  University  instructors'  comments  are  then  put  into  a  personal 
Brailled  letter  which  is  sent  to  the  student.  Three  English  courses  and  one  in  Psychology, 
each  offering  3  semester  hours  of  college  credit,  are  now  available.  As  a  special  aid  to  the 
study  of  college  psychology,  the  Hadley  Schools  lends  all  students  of  this  course  three-dimen- 
sional biological  models  and  other  technical  equipment.  The  University  of  Chicago  charges 
but  50%  of  the  regular  tuition  for  our  blind  students.  This  charge  is  paid  for  by  Hadley 
Scholarships,  thus  making  it  free  for  those  who  qualify. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout 
the  year.  The  School  serves  more  than  1,000  persons  annually. 

A  Braille  or  print  catalogue  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  special  ap- 
pliances has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death  his 
successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe  Press 
continues  to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

Printing  Braille  Books.  The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  text  books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  Institution  are 
made  available  at  cost  to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for  adult  be- 
ginners. Price  lists  and  music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

Maps.  Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical  and  geographical  are  for  sale.  The  Braille 
Map  Quarterly,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Appliances.  These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  braille  short- 
hand writers,  and  a  variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  room  thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins 
Brailler. 

Games.  These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers, 
interlocking  dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your 
own  playing  cards. 

Equipment.  Stereotyping  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own  use  but  is  also  manu- 
factured to  order.  Used  equipment  is  sometimes  available. 

Machine  Shop  Facilities.  A  modern  tool -making  and  machine  shop  has  been  established 
recently  to  take  care  of  the  new  Perkins  Brailler.  These  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  new  mechanical  devices  for  the  blind. 

CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Libra- 
rian and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books, 
so  in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
There  are  1,412  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  fifty  thousand  books  and  maga- 
zines each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  35,133  Braille  books.  Music  and  Magazines  and 
76,328  Talking  Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  stereotyping  on  zinc  plates — tak- 
ing dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — wire  stitch- 
ing of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  uj3  the  shipping  boxes  and  pack  the  books. 
They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  WORLD-WIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND  BY  UNITED  PROTESTANTISM 

Through  this  Society,  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  unite  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  hlind  through  the  publication 
of  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form,  through  pastoral  counselling  and  through 
special  projects  in  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind  in  Protestant  mission  fields 
overseas. 

Magazines 

"John  Milton  Magazine"  a  religious  digest  for  adults  circulating  in  more  than  60  countries 
around  the  world. 

"Discovery"  a  story  magazine  for  boys  and  girls. 

"John  Milton  Sunday  School  Quarterly"  containing  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons with  teacher's  notes. 

Talking  Book  Publications 

"John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine" — a  religious  digest  for  adults  on  long  playing 
records  (one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes)  published  and  distributed  quarterly  free  of  charge. 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

Many  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  including  a  hymn  book,  a  book  of  Christmas 
carols,  books  of  prayers  for  younger  and  older  children  and  books  on  the  Christian  faith.  A 
motto  calendar  is  also  published  annually. 

Overseas  Services 

Since  1948,  the  Society  has  extended  its  services  to  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the 
blind  in  Christian  mission  fields  overseas.  Magazines,  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  in 
eight  foreign  language  braille  systems.  Special  projects  for  blind  children  are  carried  on  in 
more  than  a  score  of  Christian  schools  and  homes.  Scholarships  are  arranged  for  the  special 
training  of  native  teachers  and  missionaries  serving  the  blind  on  mission  fields. 

The  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society  is  to  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new 
hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  and  through 
a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries  which  bring  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
thousands  on  this  continent  and  in  more  than  60  countries  around  the  world.  Helen  Keller 
has  been  its  President  for  almost  twenty  years.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services 
depend  wholly  on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  offices  are  located  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  tiie  Blind  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  New  York,  by  whose  generosity  it  was  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The  genius 
of  the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  for  thirty-nine  years  its  editor  and  manager,  caused  its  being 
and  its  continuing  high  tradition.  Its  purpose  throughout  its  history  has  been  that  of  these 
two  great  souls — to  serve  the  blind;  specifically,  to  bring  to  blind  readers  entertainment  and 
companionship,  and  the  best  of  reading  material  available  in  the  literature  of  this  country. 
Other  services  extended  through  the  facilities  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  office  are  the  securing 
for  blind  people,  at  special  prices  and  without  profit,  of  portable  typewriters,  alarm  clocks 
which  are  embossed  for  touch  reading,  playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon  Type,  needle  thread- 
ers and  self-threading  needles,  and  other  items  as  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  contents  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  are  made  up  of  more  or  less  regular  features  and  de- 
partments, consisting  of  the  following  in  a  typical  monthly  issue:  a  cover  poem  appropriate 
to  the  month  or  season;  an  editorial  page;  a  review  of  the  month's  news;  a  department  of 
special  notices  concerning  events  and  items  of  particular  interest  or  help  to  the  reader;  an 
account  about  a  blind  person  whose  achievements  or  whose  life  are  notable  and  inspiring; 
reprinted  articles  (three  to  five  in  number)  from  ink  print  publications,  of  current  or  popular 
interest,  or  of  educational  or  cultural  value;  a  necrology  of  blind  persons;  a  page  of  con- 
temporary and  classical  poetry;  a  department  dealing  with  new  appliances  and  aids,  and  with 
tools  and  services  for  the  blind;  a  short  fiction  story;  a  review  of  a  current  best-seller  book. 

The  publishers  desire  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  be  read  by  any  blind  people  who  would  find 
it  worthwhile.  It  will  be  sent  entirely  free  of  charge  to  anyone  making  application. 

The  mailing  date  of  the  monthly  issue  is  usually  during  the  last  full  week  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Three  editions  are  published — Braille,  New  York  Point,  and  Moon  type — and  readers  may 
have  their  choice  from  among  the  three,  depending  upon  which  system  they  prefer  to  read  or 
can  read. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  1I/2;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers 
and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  twenty-five  persons  on  its  project,  four- 
teen of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  Mac- 
Phie,  West  Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director,  Francis 
B.  lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Tennessee 

The  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature  for 
the  Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD,  which  has  a  mailing 
list  of  some  600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped and  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.  D., 
Jackson,  Tennessee.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD  is  published  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  1I/2  and 
contains  the  Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems,  a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question  and 
Answer  Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Department  and  the  Episcopal  Church  School  Lessons 
according  to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home  Department  Quarterly  edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Hiram 
R.  Bennett,  D.  D.  and  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  H.  Jacobs  Co. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  pur- 
chase brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  ivorkshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Services  available  to  workshops  relate  to  the  production  and  sale  of  blind-made  products, 
industrial  homework  and  fund  raising. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  engaged  in  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of 
the  eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through  field 
work,  publications,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  all  means  of  public  education. 
It  coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  phases  of  saving  sight.  Grants 
are  made  for  basic  and  clinical  research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Literature,  exhibits, 
lectures,  charts  and  staff  consultation  in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  pub- 
lishes the  following  periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.50  a  year;  Prevention  of 
Blindness  News,  published  four  times  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  Wise  Owl  News  (for 
industry)  published  four  times  a  year;  and  Annual  Report. 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

South  Valley  Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

W.  H.  Ebeling,  Exec.  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  estahlished  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  three-fold  purpose  is:  Train- 
ing dogs  to  guide  the  blind;  teaching  blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted 
men  to  become  instructors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Eustis  and  was  incorporated  in  1932 
under  the  welfare  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no  branches  and  does 
not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies  for  the  blind,  but  cooperates  closely  with  them 
in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Eligibility  of  the  applicant  is 
based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  blind  person  is  denied 
the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Nearly  2000  blind  men  and  women  have  each  been  served 
at  least  once  by  The  Seeing  Eye  during  its  23  years  of  existence.  Classes  of  approximately  one 
month's  duration  convene  each  month  of  the  year,  and  the  total  annual  attendance  is  between 
180  and  200. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization,  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view. 


PROGRAM 
TWENTY-SIXTH  CONVENTION 


OPENING  SESSION 
Sunday,  June  29,  1952 

Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

8:00   p.   M. 

Chairman — Mark  F.  Ethridge 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Publisher,  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 

INVOCATION 

Frank  Owen  Taafel,  Chaplain,  Nichols  General  Hospital,  Veterans  Administration,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Charles  W.  Allen,  President,  Board  of  Trustees,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

S.  Albert  Phillips,  Charman,  Advisory  Board,  Kentucky;  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

RESPONSE 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind;  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Roy  Kumpe,  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Managing 
Director,  Arkansas  Enterprise  tor  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Finis  E.  Davis,  President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Superintendent, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

INFORMAL  RECEPTION 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Morning — 9:15  to  12:00 
Chairman — Alfred  L.  Severson 

Executive  Director,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Bhnd,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
General  Topic:     What  are  the  critical  questions  on  which 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  field, 
and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  about  them? 
Organizations  of  the  Blind  and  Organizations  for  the  Blind — the  Problems  and  the  Reasons 
for  Them 
Jacobus  tenBroek,  Ph.D.,  Berkeley,  California,  Member — California  State  Social  Welfare 
Board,  President — National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Importance  of  Social  Adjustment  Centers 

H.  A.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

The  Question  of  Blind  or  Sighted  Staff  Members 

Vaughn  Terrell,  Superintendent,  Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

Division  of  Opinion  on  Legislation  for  the  Blind 

Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Inc.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
The  Organizational  Structure  of  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 

M.   Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

GROUP  MEETINGS 
Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Afternoon — 2:00  to  5:00 

GROUP  B 

Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind 

Chairman — John  B.  Raithel 

Industrial  Employment  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

Missouri  State  Division  of  Welfare 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

The  Place  the  Schools  Occupy  in  Rehabilitation 

D.  W.  Overbeay,  Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 
Preparing  the  Client  for  Employment 

Mrs.  Lucille  Neely,  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Missouri  State  Division  of  Welfare, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Adjustment  Centers  and  Their  Contribution  to  the  Employment  Objective 

William  Dauterman,  Chief  Instructor,  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
Responsibility  of  Industrial  Employment  Counselor  to  Client  and  Employer 

Vernon    Hull,   Industrial   Employment   Counselor,  Virginia   Commission   for   the   Blind, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  Effects  these  Related  Services  Have  on  the  Continuous  Employment  of  the  Blind 
Speaker  to  be  Announced 
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GROUP  D 

Lay  and  non-professional  group 

Chairman — ^Jake  Jacobson 

President,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Advantages  of  Lay  Membership  in  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Hulen  C.   Walker,  Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
New  York. 

GROUP  H 

Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 

and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process 

Chairman — Howard  M.  Liechty 

Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company 

Monsey,  New  York 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  need  of  mechanical  equipment  for  printers. 

2.  Problems  of  paper,  zinc  and  iron  supply. 

3.  A  study  of  the  borrowers  from  libraries. 

4.  Cooperation  among  publishers  of  religious  periodicals. 

5.  Standardization  of  all  Braille  publications  to  Grade  II. 

6.  Should  the  standard  size  of  the  Braille  cell  be  changed? 

7.  Braille  manual. 

8.  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee. 

There  will  be  formal  presentation  of  papers  on  few  if  any  of  the  above  topics.  Individuals 
will  be  assigned  to  present  the  subjects,  after  which  it  is  hoped  to  provide  freely  for  informal 
discussion  and  exchanges  of  ideas  with  enough  parliamentary  direction  to  keep  discussion 
moving  and  to  make  the  most  profitable  use  of  limited  time. 

Group  H  will  be  happy  to  welcome  librarians  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  their  active  partici- 
pation in  the  meeting  is  invited. 

GROUP  MEETINGS 
Tuesday,  July  i,  1952 

Morning — 9:15  to  12:00 

GROUP  C 

Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

Chairman — Howard  H.  Hanson 

Counselor — Home  Teacher,  Service  to  the  Blind 

Pierre,  South  Dakota 

The  Usefulness  of  Gadgets  to  the  Home  Teacher 

Charles  G.  Ritter,  Consultant  in  Special  Aids  and  Appliances,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 
The  Place  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  a  Rehabilitation  Program 

Leonard   Hoskins,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Division 
of   Public  Assistance,   State   Department  of   Public  Welfare,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
The  Function  of  a  Home  Teacher  in  Modern  Setting 

Raymond  Dickinson,  Superintendent,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Discussion 
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GROUP  I 

Business  Enterprise  Specialists  for  the  Blind 

Chairman — William  H.  Hathaway 

Supervisor  of  Vending  Stands,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Factors   to   be  Considered   in  Operating  a   Chain  of  Food   Services  Similar   to  some  of  our 
better  Snack  Bars: 

1.  Selection  of  Business  Sites 

2.  Design  and  Installation  of  Equipmen't 

3.  Selection  and  Supervision  of  Personnel 

4.  Increasing  Sales  and  Profits 

Willard  A.  Offner,  District  Manager,  White  Castle  System,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  Effect  of  the  Use  of  Vending  Machines  in  the  Vending  Stand  Program 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Successful  Methods  used  by  Blind  Persons  in  Handling  the  so-called  "Difficult  Items"  at 
Snack  Bars.  (This  Topic  will  be  Concerned  with  Both  Totally  Blind  and  Partially 
Sighted  Operators.) 
Douglas  R.  Strong,  Manager,  Industrial  Cafeterias  and  Stands,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

GROUP  F 

Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the  blind  and  professional  staff  members 

Chairman — J.  Milton  Johnson 

Director,  Social  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

The  Ideal  Agency  for  the  Blind:  Nature  of  Its  Service;  Type  of  Personnel  Required;  Quali- 
fications and  Professional  Skills  Necessary 
Miss    M.    Roberta    Townsend,   Director,    Survey   and    Homework    Department,   National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 
Methods  of  Developing  Professional  and  Technical  Skills  for  Administrative  and  Professional 
Personnel 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronton,  Ontario. 
Developing  skills  in   Business  Management  and  Industrial  Supervision 

George  A.  Brown,  Manager,  California  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


GROUP  MEETINGS 
Tuesday,  July  i,  1952 

Afternoon — 2:00  to  .t^:oo 

GROUP  A 

Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind  and  executive  heads  of  homes 
for  the  blind. 
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Chairman — Carl  Olsen 

Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 

The  Workshop  in  Relation  to  the  Total  Program  of  Service  to  the  Blind 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Workshops  on  the  National  Level — Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

GROUP  E 

Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind 

Chairman — H.  B.  Aycock 

Director,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

The  Basic  Principles  Regarding  the  Establishment  of  Home  Work 

Miss   M.   Roberta   Townsend,  Director,  Survey  and   Home  Work  Department,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 
Home  Bound  Employment  Programs  Today 

George  F.   Meyer,  Executive  Director,   New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 
Methods  and  Techniques  for  Program  Evaluation 

Miss   Virginia   Cole,   Director,   Services   for   the   Blind,   Vermont   Department  of   Public 
Welfare,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 
Planning  for  Home  Industries  Research 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

Chairman — Herbert  C.  Treneer 

Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Ontario,  Canada 

Service  to  Blind  Musicians  Through  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.   Edith  Simpson,   National   Music  Consultant,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
The  Education  of  Professional  Musicians  And  Piano  Tuners,  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Connie  Anderson,  Musician,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Is  the  Formation  of  a  Music  Section  Within  the  Framework  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Feasible  and 
Desirable? 
Harry  J.  Ditzler,  Director  of  Music,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico. 
To  What  Extent  May  We  Coordinate  the  Scattered  Activities  of  Blind  Musicians  and  Piano 
Tuners  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  What  Initial  Steps  Should 
be  Taken  to  Accomplish  this  Objective 
Stanley  Wartenberg,  Employers  Supervisor,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  New  York. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1952 

Morning — 9:30  to  12:00 

JOINT    MEETING   WITH   AAIB   ON   CAMPUS   OF 

KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Co-Chairmen 

Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Superintendent 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina; 

Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

and 

Roy  Kumpe,  Managing  Director 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Educational  Trends  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Neal  Quimby,  Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico. 
What  Can  a  Graduate  of  a  School  for  the  Blind  Reasonably  Expect  of  a  Placement  Agency 
Leonard  Chard,  Supervising  Teacher  of  Music,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 
Our  Responsibilities  for  the  Preschool  Blind  Child  and  How  We  Can  Best  Meet  the  Needs 
of  the  Preschool  Blind  Child 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consultant  on  Education,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York. 
Liaison  Between  School  for  the  Blind  and  Other  Agencies 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Coordination  of  Pre-Vocational  School  Curriculum  with  Training  and  Placement  Programs 
for  Adults 
Francis  J.   Cummings,   Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
What  Can  a  Placement  Agent  Reasonably  Expect  of  a  Graduate  of  a  School  for  the  Blind 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Afternoon 
1:15 — OPEN   HOUSE — for  Members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  at  the  American  Printing  House  for 

the  Blind,  (located  next  door  to  Kentucky  School.) 
3:00 — SIGHTSEEING.   Details  will   be   announced. 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Morning — 9:15  to  11:30 
Chairman — Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President,  A.A.W.B. 
National  Director,  Western  Division 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  tne  Blind 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

General  Topic:  Should    Agencies    Endeavor    to    Assist    Blind    People    to    Become    Generally 

Independent?  If  so,  How  and  Why?  If  not,  Why  Not? 
Have  We  Undersold  or  Oversold  Ourselves  and  the  Public  on  the  Possibility  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Blind  People 
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Miss   Marie  A.  Busch,   Supervising   Home  Teacher,   Bureau   for  the  Blind,  Division  of 
Public  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
Agency  Practices  Which  Further  or  Hinder  Independence  of  Blind  People 

Milton  A.  Jahoda,  Executive  Secretary,  Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 
Independence  from   the  Social   Inferiority  Attributed  to  Blindness 

Miss   Ethel   Heeren,   Supervisor   of   Training,   The   Chicago   Lighthouse   for   the   Blind, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Are  There  Any  Basic  Precepts  Necessary  for  a  Blind  Person  to  Accept  if  He  Is  to  be  Inde- 
pendent? 
Joseph    F.    Clunk,    Managing    Director,   Philadelphia   Branch,   Pennsylvania   Association 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Can  We   Get  Any  Light  on  the  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Blind  People  from  the 
Experiences  of  Other  Handicapped  Groups? 
James  F.  Garrett,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Program  Services,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.   C. 
What  Can  Be  Done  to  Further  the  Independence  of  Blind  People  in  the  Demands  of  Daily 
Living? 
J.  M.  Woolley,  Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Afternoon — 2:00  to  .5:00 

Summaries  of  All  Group  Meetings 

Chairman — Roy  Kumpe 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Group  A 

Carl  E.  Olsen,  Chairman,  Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Group  B 

Robert  R.  Moore,  Secretary,  Industrial  Employment  Specialist,  Iowa  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Group  C 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Chairman,  Counselor-Home  Teacher,  Service  to  the  Blind,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota. 

Group  D 

Jake   Jacobson,   Chairman,   President,   Virginia   Association   of   Workers   for   the   Blind, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Group  E 

Mrs.    Kathryn   C.   Barkhausen,   Secretary,   Director,   Division   of  Services   for   the   Blind, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Group  F 

J.  Milton  Johnson,  Chairman,  Director,  Social  Welfare  and  Recreation,  Braille  Institute 
of  America  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Group  H 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Chairman,  Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 
Monsey,  New  York. 
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Group  I 

William  Hathaway,  Chairman,  Supervisor  of  Vending  Stands,  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Music  Committee 

Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee  Chairman,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Evening — 7:00 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION 

Shotiuell  Memorial  Award  Banquet  and  Presentation 

Toastmaster 

L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Guest  of  Honor 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario;  President,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Presentation  to  be  made  by 

Maurice   I.   Tynan,   Chief,   Services   for   the   Blind,   Office   of  Vocational   Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Presentation  to  be  made  by 

J.   Robert   Atkinson,   Chairman,   Shotwell    Memorial   Awards   Committee,  Vice-President 
Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Entertainment  by 

158th  Armoured  Center  Band,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 


GENERAL  SESSION 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

Report  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director. 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee 

Stanley  Wartenberg,  Chairman,  Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee 

A.   V.   Weir,   Chairman,   General   Manager,   Canadian   National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee 

Francis  J.   Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Report  of  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Chairman,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Principles  and  Standards 

Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  Member,  Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Report  of  Joint  Braille  Committee 

R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman  for  A.  A.  W.  B.  Members,  Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

New  Business — Invitations  for  1953  Convention 
Adjournment 


HV1788  c.  3 

A 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,   19^2. 


Date  Due 


H^a788 
A 


c.  .3 


AUTHOR 

American  Association  of  Workers 


for  the  Blind,   1952. 


BORROWERS   NAME 


AmericanFoundation 

ForTHEBLINDinc. 


15  WEST  16th  STREET 
WEW  YORK,  l\I.Y.,  icon 


c.^ 


i 


CAPTAIN  M.  C.  ROBINSON,  M.B.E. 

President  of  A.A.W.B.,  1953-1955 

(National  Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  tfie  Blind, 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia.) 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 


American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


Hotel  Statler 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  12-17, 1953 


Price  $4.00 


PRINTED    IN    U.S.A. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1951-1953 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President     *Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

First  Vice-President   *Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Second  Vice-President   *Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Secretary-General    Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 

Treasurer    *Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Past  President  *Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

GROUP 

a  (Until  1953)   Byron  M.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

b  (Until  1953)   *  William  S.  Wood,  Houston,  Texas 

c  (Until  1953)   *Miss  Marie  Busch,  JefEerson  City,  Missouri 

d  (Until  1953)   *  Charles  D.  Grover,  Albany,  New  York 

e  (Until  1955)   H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

f  (Until  1955)  *Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

g  (Until  1955)   Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

h  (Until  1955)   F.  E.  Davis,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

i  (Until  1955)  Douglas  R.  Strong,  Toronto,  Ontario 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


VI  OFFICERS   AND    COMMITTEES 


GROUP   OFFICERS— 1951-1953 

Group  a 

Chairman     Carl  E.  Olsen,  New  York,  New  York 

Secretary     Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Group  b 

Chairman     *John  B.  Raithel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Secretary     *  Robert  R.  Moore,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Group  c 

Chairman      *Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Secretary     *Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  Berkeley,  California 

Group  d 

Chairman     *Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Secretary     *Miss  Helen  Scherer,  New  York,  New  York 

Group  e 

Chairman     H.  B.  Aycock,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Secretary     Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Denver,  Colorado 

Group  £ 

Chairman     *J.  Milton  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Secretary     Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Group  g 

Chairman     Leo  J.  Flood,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Secretary     D.  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa 

Group  h 

Chairman     Howard  M.  Liechty,  Monsey,  New  York 

Secretary     Nelson  Coon,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Group  i 

Chairman     William  H.  Hathaway,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Secretary     Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Richmond,  Virginia 


PERMANENT  COMMITTEES 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEESHIP 

*  Francis  B.  lerardi.  Chairman 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  *  L.  L.  Watts 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

*  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
*  Francis  J.   Cummings,  Ph.D.  *  Francis  B.  lerardi 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 

Alfred  Allen,  Acting  Secretary  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


OFFICERS   AND   COMMITTEES 


Vll 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Alfred  Allen,  Ex  Officio 

*  J.  Robert  Atkinson 

*  Frederick  W.  Ave-Lallemant 
H.  B.  Aycock 

*  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

*  Roy  Kumpe,  Ex  Officio 


Mrs.  Kathryn     Barkhausen 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson 
J.  Milton  Johnson 


*  Leonard  J.  Chard 

*  Harry  Ditzler 

*  John  A.  Meldrum 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

*  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Chairman 


*  Philip  N.  Harrison 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

*  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 


W.  L.  McDaniel 

D.  Neal  F.  Quimby 

*  Peter  J.  Salmon 

Everett  R.  Steece 

*•  Vaughn  Terrell 

H.  A.  Wood 


*  George  E.  Keane 
Miss  Julia  Lawson 
*  Arthur  N.  Magill 


Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  Simpson 
Robert  H.  Thompson 
*  Stanley  Wartenburg 


Alfred  Allen 


AAWB  MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 
OF  AAWB  AND  AAIB 
*R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  AAIB 

*  George  F.  Meyer,  Chairman 
*  Philip  N.  Harrison 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRINCIPLES  AND  STANDARDS 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPENING  SESSION 
Sunday  July  12th,  1953—9  P.  M. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Verner  W.  Clapp,  Chief  Assistant  Li- 
brarian, Library  of  Congress,  and  the  assem- 
bly joined  in  singing  the  first  verse  of  the 
National  Anthem  led  by  Mr.  Vernon  Creamer 
and  with  Mr.  Melvin  Creamer  at  the  piano, 
and  remained  standing  during  an  invocation 
offered  by  the  Reverend  Robert  E.  Lee,  Pas- 
tor of  St.  Luke's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of   Silver   Spring,   Maryland.   Then    followed 


an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Honorable 
Renah  F.  Camalier,  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  a  response  by  Cap- 
tain M.  C.  Robinson,  of  Vancouver,  B.C., 
First  Vice-President  of  the  AAWB,  and  then 
an  address  by  President  Roy  Kumpe.  Nearly 
800  people  were  at  this  opening  session, 
whose  adjournment  was  followed  by  an  in- 
formal reception  arranged  by  the  Host  Com- 
mittee.— A.A. 


REMARKS  OF  HONORABLE  RENAH  F.  CAMALIER 

Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  world  would  be  a  dreary  place — but 
for  those  who  labor  in  the  interests  of 
others.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  I  am 
proud  to  stand  here  this  evening  to  welcome 
to  the  Capital  City  of  our  country  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind? 

The  very  name  of  "workers" — regardless  of 
their  objective — is  thrilling — and  when  you 
couple  it  with  the  thought  that  these  men 
and  women  are  laboring  for  the  advancement 
and  betterment  of  their  fellows — upon  whom 
the  hand  of  affliction  has  been  laid — one 
seems  to  feel  and  sense  the  touch  of  the 
Master — that  he  is  standing  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  have  been  touched  by  the 
hand  of  that  Master. 


We  are  not  perfect  but  we  have  traveled 
from  nothing  to  our  present  development 
and  we  are  still  traveling — traveling  with 
that  greater  objective  in  view  that  some  day 
those  things  which  hamper  the  human  race 
will  have  been  conquered — and  all  men  will 
stand  forth  in  the  glory  of  the  life  which 
the  Almighty  desires  we  enjoy. 

The  human  race  punishes  itself  to  a  point 
beyond  comprehension — a  statement  I  hesi- 
tate to  make — but  in  so  doing  it  has  brought 
forth  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
and  women  those  attributes  which  cause  them 
to  stop  and  literally  play  the  part  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  on  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  this  life. 

The  man  on  the  road  to  Jericho  did  not 
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cry  for  pity — he  did  not  complain  that  un- 
scrupulous individuals  had  preyed  upon  him 
and  left  him  to  die — he  called  for  help — 
and  when  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  passed 
him  by,  it  was  the  Good  Samaritan  who  came 
to  his  assistance — to  help  him  that  he  might 
aid  himself. 

What  better  classification  could  one  find 
himself  in  than  in  the  role  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  stand  before  you  and  say  that  the  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  in  my  opinion,  are  Good 
Samaritans. 

This  city  of  Washington  is  your  city — you 
have  come  to  it  to  hold  your  convention  and 
we  want  you  to  enjoy  it.  We  want  you  to 
see  and  to  experience  all  the  great  advantages 
that  a  mighty  Government  can  give  to  a 
mighty  people. 

We  want  you  to  go  from  here  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom — freedom  with  thrills 
and  with  goodwill — ever  remembering  that 
here  is   the  melting  pot  of  the  world — that 


melting  pot  which  safeguards  our  nation 
from  those  who  would  destroy  those  liberties 
and  those  rights  which  are  yours  and  mine. 
Our  spirit  is  unconquerable,  and  with  that 
spirit  America  will  remain  at  the  helm  of 
those  nations  whose  future  is  guaranteed  a 
place  among  the  immortals.  Why — you  ask? 
Because  with  that  spirit  we  stand  ready  to 
aid  those  who  would  be  a  part  of  the  life 
of  this  nation.  We  are  truly  a  nation,  a  city, 
a  people — of  faith,  of  hope  and  of  promise  to 
a  world  of  wondering  peoples  everywhere. 

I  have  welcomed  many  groups — I  have  been 
sincere  in  my  welcome  to  each  of  them.  To- 
day I  want  to  repeat  that  word  of  sincere 
welcome  to  you  men  and  women — here  not 
only  to  learn  how  to  do  things  better  in 
your  own  workshop — but  with  God's  help — 
who  are  here  to  learn  how  to  do  those  things 
better,  better  for  those  who  need,  in  turn, 
to  be  helped. 

I  pay  my  compliments  to  the  Good  Sa- 
maritans. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
*  CAPTAIN  M.  C.  ROBINSON,  M.B.E. 

National  Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  Blind 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia  and  First  Vice-President,  A.A.W.B. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  have  I  been  called  upon  to  carry 
out  a  more  pleasant  task  than  to  respond  to 
the  address  of  welcome  on  this  outstanding 
occasion.  This  beautiful  city  is  unique  among 
the  capitals  of  the  western  world,  having 
been  originally  designed  and  built  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  serving  as  a  capital  city.  The 
name  Washington  is  in  itself  an  inspiration, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  North  American  continent,  but  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  to  Washington 
today  that  the  eyes  of  the  free  world  are 
turned  in  hope  of  world  peace  and  interna- 
tional security.  The  Four-point  programme 
which  emanated  from  Washington,  and  which 
gives  financial  aid  and  technical  advice  to 
underdeveloped  countries  to  raise  standards 
of  living  and  diminish  famine  is  pointing  the 
way  to  this  solution.  It  is  in  Washington 
the  four  freedoms  were  proclaimed  in  1941. 
These  freedoms — Freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
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pression;  freedom  of  worship;  freedom  from 
want;  freedom  from  fear — inspired  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country  and  the  allies  to 
fight  through  to  ultimate  victory. 

Culturally,  Washington  has  played  her 
part  in  the  world.  Among  other  institutions 
it  is  the  home  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
whose  influence  in  the  world  of  art  and 
science  cannot  be  estimated.  Washington  is 
also  the  home  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world.  In 
thinking  of  this  great  library,  we  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  have  good  reason  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the  Braille 
and  Talking  Book  branch. 

One  could  continue  indefinitely  giving  in- 
stances of  Washington's  influence  on  national 
and  international  affairs.  I  have  merely  re- 
ferred to  one  or  two  in  order  to  indicate 
that  we  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  are  indeed  conscious  of  the 
great   influence    for   world   good    which    has 
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emanated  from  this  city,  and  to  indicate  to  the 
Hon.  Renah  F.  Camalier,  who  has  spoken  so 
graciously  and  with  such  warmth  of  welcome, 
that  we  of  this  Association  intend  this  con- 
vention to  live  up  to  the  great  traditions 
of  this  magnificent  city,  and  that  we  in  con- 
vention here  will  be  even  more  inspired  than 
in  the  past  to  lay  plans  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  in  this  and  other 
countries. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  express  to  you,   Mr. 


Commissioner,  and  through  you  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  our  very  grateful  thanks 
for  your  presence  here  to-night,  and  for  the 
very  kind  words  of  welcome  you  have  ex- 
tended. 

In  closing  may  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  to  my  fellow  workers — 

"There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers, 
None  goes  his  way  alone. 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  own." 


AAWB  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

*  ROY  KUMPE 

Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  members  and  guests 
of  the  AAWB,  this  evening  marks  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  our  organization. 
We  have  certainly  been  graciously  and  heart- 
ily welcomed  by  our  host  members.  For  many 
of  us  it  may  be  our  first  opportunity  to  visit 
our  Nation's  Capital;  for  others  we  always  ap- 
preciate an  opportunity  for  a  return  visit. 
As  President,  may  I  express  our  profound 
thanks  to  the  local  committee  on  arrange- 
ments and  all  the  agencies  represented 
thereon  for  the  fine  job  that  they  have  done. 
I  happen  to  know  personally  that  it  has 
taken  many  hours  of  planning  and  work  on 
the  part  of  the  fine  team  who  prepared  for 
this  convention. 

While  this  is  a  great  event  in  the  history 
of  our  organization,  it  will  be  longer  remem- 
bered by  me  as  the  end  of  two  years  of  a  rich 
and  pleasant  experience  as  your  President.  I 
know  we  will  have  many  more  and  I  hope 
bigger  and  more  successful  conferences.  It 
certainly  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  will  open 
a  convention  as  President.  Therefore,  I  hope 
you  will  indulge  me  for  a  few  moments 
while  I  give  you  a  brief  report  of  the  prog- 
ress of  our  organization  during  this  admin- 
istration. 

When  you  elected  me  President  in  1951  in 
Daytona  Beach  we  had  724  members.  Before 
this  convention  is  concluded  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  reach  our  goal  of  i,ooo.  Naturally, 
the  growth  of  an  organization  cannot  be 
measured  in   terms   of  membership  alone.   I 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


believe  that  we  have  grown  in  prestige  and 
professional  stature.  For  example,  during 
my  terra  we  have  been  recognized  by  many 
other  professional  organizations.  I  have  rep- 
resented you  on  the  President's  Committee 
of  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, appeared  on  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association  annual  con- 
ference, attended  two  annual  meetings  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  attended  a  two  day  conference  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped sponsored  by  NRA  in  Atlantic  City, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  appearances  be- 
fore groups  of  the  blind  and  regional  NRA 
meetings.  In  fact,  during  the  two  years  I 
have  traveled  approximately  25,000  miles,  or 
equal  to  a  trip  around  the  globe. 

Due  to  this  growth  in  membership  and 
recognition  of  our  organization,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  one  man  administration.  While 
it  has  been  an  enjoyable  and  rich  personal 
experience,  the  accomplishments  of  this  ad- 
ministration would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Board  and  Committees.  For  the  growth  of 
the  membership,  I  want  to  pay  special  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Hulen  Walker,  Chairman,  and 
his  Committee.  For  the  fine  program  you 
will  enjoy  at  this  convention  all  credit  goes 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Severson,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse,  and  his  able  Com- 
mittee. The  Legislative  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Francis  Cummings,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commission 
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for  the  Blind,  has  also  been  very  active.  You 
will  be  interested  in  this  report  which  you 
will  receive  later  in  the  convention.  Neither 
will  I  attempt  to  report  at  this  time  for  the 
Board  of  Directors,  except  to  say  that  the 
Board  has  met  semi-annually  and  Mr.  Allen, 
Secretary-General,  will  make  that  report  later 
in  the  proceedings.  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion two  special  committees  that  have  been 
appointed  during  this  administration,  whose 
report  you  will  take  some  action  on  during 
this  convention,  namely:  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Ethics  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Constitution  Committee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  M.  I.  Tynan, 
Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  OVR. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  and  Ethics 
was  the  result  of  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Daytona  Beach  Conference.  A  lot  of 
work  was  done  by  this  Committee  and  a  re- 
port made  at  the  Louisville  Conference.  Af- 
ter a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  report, 
it  was  referred  back  to  the  membership  for 
further  study  and  action  at  this  convention. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that  there 
is  a  need  for  this  type  of  committee  indi- 
cates a  maturing  process  of  our  organiza- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  a  manifestation  of  a  de- 
sire of  professional  workers  to  accept  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  and  the  blind  to  see 
not  only  that  we  are  better  equipped  as  in- 
dividuals professionally,  but  that  agencies  do 
an  even  better  job  for  the  blind  and  the 
supporting  public. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  need  of  a  Con- 
stitution Committee.  It  indicates  that  we  have 
a  dynamic  organization  and  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  need  for  amending  the  constitution 
as  we  grow  and  expand. 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  our  finances  have 
improved  too  along  with  our  growth  in  mem- 
bership, but  this  is  a  report  for  our  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Lemont  Hackett,  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind. 

Now  while  I  close  my  administration  with  a 
little  self-satisfaction  and  pride  in  the  prog- 
ress our  organization  has  made,  I  am  certainly 
not  unmindful  that  there  is  yet  a  great  deal 
to  be  accomplished.  There  is  certainly  plenty 
for  my  successor  to  do,  whomever  you  may 
choose.  For  example,  we  have  not  even  be- 


gun to  enroll,  as  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion,  all   the   workers   for   the   blind  in   this 
country.    In    1949    in    Boston,    while    I   was 
Chairman    of    the    Membership    Committee 
and  Dr.  Francis  Cummings  was  President,  we 
adopted  a  goal  of  1,000  members  on  the  basis 
that  there  were  approximately  3,000  workers 
for  the  blind.  Recently,  Mr.   Hulen  Walker, 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  and 
Legislative  Analyst  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  made  a  survey  of  all  of 
the  agencies  to  determine  just  what  our  po- 
tential membership  is.  I  think  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  this  survey.  Out  of 
391    questionnaires    sent    out    to    this    many 
agencies,  279  reported.  We  asked  them  to  re- 
port  their  employees  on   the  basis  of  blind 
and  sighted,  administrative,  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional.   We   found    that    there   were    1,078 
blind  workers  and  4,420  sighted  workers,  or  a 
total  of  5,498  full  time  workers  plus  55  part- 
time  workers  making  a  total  of  5,553.  I  re- 
mind you,  this  does  not  include  board  mem- 
bers, volunteer  groups  and  lay  blind  workers 
who  would  be  interested  in  joining  and  sup- 
porting this  organization.  So  you  see,  we  have 
hardly   scratched    the   surface,   but   in   order 
to  reach  these  people,  each  of  you  will  have 
to  accept  a  challenge  to  take  the  message  to 
your  fellow  co-workers. 

I  realize  that  some  people  don't  think  that 
thing  of  membership  is  so  important,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  backbone  of  everything  that 
the  organization  stands  for.  For  example,  we 
can  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  Legislative 
Committee  greatly  by  an  enlarged  member- 
ship. We  can  also  accomplish  our  other  goals 
of  raising  the  standard  of  work  for  the  blind 
and  give  status  as  a  profession  to  those  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  and  related 
professions. 

Certainly  the  accomplishments  of  our  As- 
sociation have  been  many  and  great,  if  it 
did  nothing  more  than  being  the  inspiration 
or  instrument  by  which  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  was  established  and  the 
contribution  that  is  made  through  the  certi- 
fication of  Home  Teachers.  For  a  long  time 
many  of  us  have  felt  that,  if  we  had  the 
support  of  all  of  the  workers  for  the  blind 
and  their  friends,  this  organization  could 
establish  an  office  here  in  Washington  with 
an   Executive  Director  just  as  other  profes- 
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sional  groups  have  done  and  thus  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Foundation,  National  Federa- 
tion for  the  BUnd,  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  and  other  groups,  we  could  take 
our  part  on  the  team  to  more  vigorously  pro- 
mote legislation  which  we  have  long  advo- 
cated. This,  along  with  many  other  goals,  I 
leave  to  the  incoming  administration  whom 
you  will  choose  during  this  convention.  In 
closing  I  want  to  welcome  again  all  of  the 
new   members   into  our  association.   I  know 


that  you  will  be  professionally  stimulated  by 
the  papers  and  speeches  presented  at  the 
general  meetings,  as  well  as  the  section  meet- 
ings. However,  you  will  probably  learn  a 
great  deal  more  from  the  acquaintances  you 
make  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  small 
groups  that  will  be  made  at  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning  in  some  of  the  hotel  rooms. 
Have  a  good  time,  see  the  sights,  and  go 
home  to  resolve  to  do  a  better  job  for  the 
blind  of  our  Nation. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 


NEUROLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND  BLINDNESS 
LEONARD  A.  SCHEELE,  M.  D. 

Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


I  am  very  happy  to  meet  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  especially  as 
participant  in  a  panel  on  the  "Medical  As- 
pects of  Blindness"  under  Miss  Switzer's 
chairmanship. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have  chosen  a 
challenging  topic;  for  until  recent  years, 
there  has  been  too  little  attention  to  the 
medical  aspects  of  blindness.  This  statement 
may  startle  you.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is 
true.  We  have,  of  course,  had  brilliant  ad- 
vances in  eye  surgery  and  treatment,  and  in 
ophthalmology  generally.  Also,  one  of  the 
brightest  passages  in  the  history  of  medicine 
and  public  health  has  been  our  great  progress 
in  the  prevention  of  certain  diseases  and  acci- 
dents that  cause  blindness.  Once  blindness 
occurred,  however;  once  the  patient  could 
no  longer  benefit  from  the  available  limited 
medical  measures,  blindness  itself  too  often 
tended  in  the  past  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
medical  problem. 

At  this  point,  the  teachers,  the  social 
workers,  the  leaders  in  welfare,  blind  per- 
sons themselves,  and  more  recently  the  psy- 
chologists, picked  up  the  ball.  Their  un- 
daunted efforts  to  solve  the  educational, 
social,  economic,  and  rehabilitation  problems 
of  blindness  have  won  not  only  striking  suc- 
cesses, but  also  the  gratitude  of  millions  of 


blind  people  and  their  families  over  the 
years.  America's  many  agencies  for  the  blind, 
such  as  this  association,  sprang  from  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  the  first  leaders  who 
would  not  admit  that  these  problems  were 
insoluble,  i 

A  decade  or  two  ago,  the  medical  scientists 
had  good  reason  to  be  discouraged  about  the 
future  of  research  in  the  field  of  neurologi- 
cal diseases  and  blindness.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem, with  its  sensory  endings,  is  at  once  the 
most  complex  system  of  the  body  and  the 
most  inaccessible  to  study.  The  reason  is 
simple.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  en- 
cased in  bony  boxes  which  make  surgical 
penetration  a  serious  risk  to  the  health,  or 
even  the  life,  of  the  patient.  In  spite  of  this 
relative  inaccessibility,  the  nervous  system 
is  particularly  vulnerable  to  disease  and  in- 
jury. Another  factor  adds  to  the  scientist's 
problems.  Central  nenous  tissue — the  optic 
nerve,  for  example — when  once  definitely 
damaged  has  been  assumed  never  to  repair 
spontaneously,  as  do  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  skin  or  even  the  liver. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  remember  that  for 
many  years,  medical  research  tended  to  con- 
centrate on  the  study  of  particular  disease 
entities.  Only  recently  have  research  scien- 
tists begun  to  concentrate  on  finding  the  com- 
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mon  bases  of  groups  of  diseases  which  were 
formerly  considered  entirely  distinctive.  A 
striking  example  of  this  new  direction  in 
medical  research  is  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
covery of  cortisone  and  ACTH  has  pointed 
to  possible  common  factors  in  such  apparent 
dissimilar  diseases  as  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
diabetes,  and  certain  eye  disorders. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  have  many  common  factors. 
As  Dr.  Derrick  T.  Vail,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  ophthalmology.  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  recently  told  a 
Congressional  committee:  "The  eye  is  but 
an  outgrowth  of  the  brain,  and  when  one 
sees  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  one  is  look- 
ing at  brain  tissue.  In  addition,  five  of  the 
twelve  cranial  nerves,  so  vital  to  human 
activity,  have  to  do  with  our  function  of 
seeing".  And  Dr.  Vail  went  on  to  express 
his  opinion  that  the  linking  of  research  on 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  with  research 
on  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  the  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness,  has  been  an  exceed- 
ingly wise  act. 

Actually,  many  neurological  diseases  are 
the  causes  of  total  or  partial  blindness  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  In  more  than  half  of 
the  patients  with  multiple  sclerosis,  for  ex- 
ample, one  or  both  eyes  are  seriously  affected. 
Neurosyphilis,  brain  tumor,  meningitis,  and 
other  neurological  disorders  often  involve  the 
vision. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  blinding  dis- 
eases that  begin  only  within  the  eye  itself. 
Cataract,  glaucoma,  uveitis,  and  many  others 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  We  know  too  that 
despite  the  great  advances  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  these  blinding  conditions,  the 
physician's  weapons  are  still  far  from  perfect 
and  the  causes  of  these  conditions  are  still 
in  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  opinion  of  re- 
search scientists  and  physicians  that  funda- 
mental studies  in  neurology  and  ophthalmol- 
ogy are  essential  for  further  medical  advances 
in  dealing  with  the  major  causes  of  blindness. 

Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  Director  of  our  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  himself  a  well-known  neurologist, 
recently  said  that  neurology,  a  mere  15  years 
ago,  was  "not  much  more  than  a  scientific 
cogitation    on    death".    With    the    discovery 


of  antibiotics  and  other  new  drugs,  medicine 
obtained  the  weapons  to  deal  swiftly,  easily, 
and  successfully  with  many  of  the  infectious 
diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system.  Neuro- 
syphilis, for  example,  often  involving  blind- 
ness, came  under  positive  control,  and  is 
being  rapidly  eliminated.  The  antibiotics  also 
aided  the  brain  surgeons  and  eye  surgeons  in 
carrying  forward  the  dramatic  advances  they 
had  already  made. 

These  achievements  in  the  control  of  in- 
fectious diseases  and  in  surgery,  still  leave 
us  with  large  areas  of  the  unknown  in  neuro- 
logical diseases  and  blindness.  Fortunately, 
in  recent  years,  scientists  in  neurology  and 
ophthalmology  have  developed  experimental 
approaches  that  will  ultimately  give  medi- 
cine the  basic  understanding  of  many  blind- 
ing disorders.  Research  in  these  fields  is  gain- 
ing momentum  on  a  wide  front.  In  general, 
there  are  three  basic  objectives:  first  to  dis- 
cover precision  instruments  that  will  make 
the  nervous  system  and  the  eye  more  accessi- 
ble to  study;  second,  to  develop  experimental 
methods  for  research  on  the  basic  nature  of 
the  structure,  development,  chemistry,  and 
physics  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  eye; 
and  third,  to  study  more  remote  parts  of 
the  body  to  see  if  derangement  in  them  leads 
to,  or  contributes  to,  some  of  the  eye  dis- 
orders. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  ingenious 
precision  instruments  have  been  devised  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  brain,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  eye.  These  developments  have 
been  accompanied  by  discoveries  in  the  basic 
biological  sciences  which  now  can  be  applied 
to  research  on  the  nervous  system  and  the 
eye.  Several  promising  clues  have  emerged 
in  fields  immediately  related  to  blindness, 
and  studies,  following-up  these  clues,  are  to 
be  found  in  research  projects  supported 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Let  me  tell  you  about  one  or  two  of 
these. 

One  investigator,  for  example,  has  devel- 
oped an  electronic  precision  instrument — 
the  electrotonometer — which  measures  con- 
tinuously the  facility  and  rate  of  flow  of 
aqueous  humours  in  the  eye.  The  electro- 
tonometer  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  tool 
for  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  various 
types  of  glaucoma,  one  of  the  more  common 
causes    of   blindness.    It    is    also   a    valuable 
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research  tool.  This  investigator  is  working 
currently  on  a  study  of  glaucoma,  using  the 
electrotonometer.  Recently,  he  has  presented 
evidence  that  the  iris  may  be  responsible  in 
some  instances  for  the  formation  of  excess 
fluid  in  the  eyeball.  As  you  know,  it  is  this 
condition  that  characterizes  glaucoma,  with 
its  sight-destroying  pressure  on  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  retina. 

Up  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  medical  science 
believed  that  tissues  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  once  severely  damaged,  would  never 
spontaneously  regenerate.  Recent  research, 
however,  shows  that  this  principle  no  longer 
holds — at  least  as  far  as  experimental  ani- 
mals are  concerned.  About  a  year  ago,  one 
scientist  demonstrated  that  by  the  use  of  a 
certain  bacterial  agent,  cut  nerve  fibers  in 
the  spinal  cord  of  animals  can  be  regen- 
erated and  the  structural  continuity  of  the 
fibers  re-established.  He  did  not  attain  recov- 
ery of  function,  for  although  the  cut  nerve 
fibers  regenerated  and  joined  each  other,  the 
animals  remained  paralyzed.  This  year,  an- 
other investigator  has  reported  evidence  of 
functional  restitution  in  animals  with  severed 
spinal  cords. 

Taking  another  approach,  a  third  investi- 
gator has  succeeded  in  getting  action  poten- 
tials from  nerve  cells  grown  in  a  test  tube. 
This  indicates  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
grow  living  nerve  cells  outside  the  body.  As 
we  all  know,  to  get  anywhere  in  research, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  grow  the  object 
for  experimental  study  and  then  test  the 
effects  of  various  stimuli  on  the  object. 

These  studies  on  the  regeneration  of  nerve 
fibers  and  the  growth  of  nerve  cells  responsi- 
ble to  stimuli  are  only  two  of  the  promising 
clues  now  discernible  in  fundamental  research 
on  the  nervous  system  and  the  eye.  There  are 
many  more.  Though  the  findings  to  date  are 
not  conclusive,  they  are  so  significant — I  may 
say,  so  exciting — that  we  are  all  eager  for  ex- 
panded neurological  research. 

These  and  other  fundamental  studies  will 
ultimately  lead  to  practical  results.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  inten- 
sive study  to  be  done  on  particular  diseases 
that  cause  blindness.  One  of  these  is  causing 
particular  concern — retrolental  fibroplasia,  a 
type  of  early  blindness  in  premature  infants. 
This  new  disease,  first  recognized  about  ten 
years  ago,  now  is  the  most  common  cause  of 


blindness  in  infants.  As  medicine  has  learned 
to  save  more  and  more  premature  infants, 
we  can  assume  that  increasing  numbers  of 
these  children  will  be  blinded — until  the 
causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  retro- 
lental fibroplasia  are  discovered. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  supported 
some  work  in  this  field  and  this  year  we 
hope  to  expand  our  assistance  of  carefully 
planned  studies  in  many  institutions  of 
causative  factors  in  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
Much  additional  research  is  needed  on  the 
blinding  diseases  I  have  mentioned,  as  well 
as  on  many  others,  such  as  cataract,  corneal 
opacity,  uveitis,  and  strabismus.  So  far,  I 
have  tried  to  give  you  a  birds-eye  view  of 
the  medical  research  field  in  which  our 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness functions.  The  largest  part  of  our  pro- 
gram is  devoted  to  research  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  other  non-Federal  institutions. 
I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  projects  we 
have  supported  or  hope  to  support.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1953 — just  ended — our  total 
budget  for  neurological  diseases  and  blind- 
ness was  about  $2,000,000.  For  the  coming 
year,  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  having  at  least  twice  that  amount 
for  research  and  training  in  these  fields. 

The  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  also  will  be  able  to  make  a  small 
start  on  its  research  program  in  our  fine,  new 
Clinical  Center  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  the  Center,  the  Public  Health 
Service  now  has  the  latest  precision  tools, 
and  a  highly  skilled  research  staff  to  investi- 
gate the  major  killing,  crippling,  and  blind- 
ing diseases  of  mankind.  Basic  laboratory 
research  and  the  study  of  patients  can  be 
carried  on  side  by  side.  There  should  be  no 
delay  between  laboratory  discoveries  and 
their  application  to  clinical  problems. 

In  studying  eye  diseases,  the  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  will 
also  serve  as  the  neurology  and  ophthalmol- 
ogy unit  of  the  entire  Clinical  Center.  In  this 
way,  scientists  in  other  institutes  will  have 
access  to  the  staff  and  the  research  projects 
concerned  with  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  eye.  Likewise,  our  neurologists  and 
ophthalmologists  will  benefit  from  the  find- 
ings of  investigators  in  the  fields  of  cancer, 
microbiology,  metabolic  diseases,  heart,  and 
other  diseases.  As  I  said  earlier,  an  impor- 
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tant  research  approach  to  the  medical  aspects 
of  blindness  is  the  study  of  remote  parts  of 
the  body  to  determine  whether  derangement 
in  them  leads  to  or  contributes  to  eye  dis- 
orders. 

We  in  the  Public  Health  Service  have  been 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  growing  inter- 
est of  research  institutions  and  individual 
scientists  in  neurology  and  ophthalmology. 
Applications  for  research  grants  in  these  fields 
have  always  greatly  exceeded  in  number  our 
capacity — in  dollars — to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  National  Advisory  Council 
for  support  of  worthwhile  projects. 

There  is  also  an  urgent  need  for  better 
facilities  in  the  post-graduate  training  of 
clinical  teachers  in  neurology  and  ophthal- 
mology. Research  and  training  are  merely 
different  points  on  the  same  assembly  line. 
Both  points  must  be  continuously  active  if 
the  kind  of  research  program  we  envision  is 
to  endure.  Unless  the  scientist  can  rely  on  a 
pool  of  young  investigators  in  training,  his 
program  will  not  survive  for  long.  If  there 
is  not  a  continuing  supply  of  clinical  re- 
search workers,  important  laboratory  discov- 
eries may  lie  buried  for  years  before  they 
are  tested  in  the  clinic. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  facilities  in 
our  medical  schools  for  postgraduate  train- 
ing in  neurology  and  sensory  disorders  are 
inadequate.  Only  about  one  third  of  the 
schools  have  complete  neurological  units. 
Many  States  do  not  have  a  single  qualified 
neurologist.  At  present,  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  helping  to  ease  this  situation  slightly 
by  training  grants  for  six  schools.  More  than 
50  additional  institutions  have  requested  simi- 
lar assistance,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
assist  them  in  the  past.  In  1953,  we  also 
provided  36  post-doctorate  and  special  re- 
search fellowships.  Clinical  traineeships  were 
also  made  available  for  20  persons  who  will 
develop  into  competent  teachers  of  the  clini- 
cal and  rehabilitation  aspects  of  neurologi- 
cal diseases  and  blindness. 


We  expect  to  increase  our  support  in  each 
of  the  fields  I  have  mentioned — research 
grants,  training  grants  to  institutions,  re- 
search fellowships,  and  clinical  traineeships, 
including  rehabilitation  traineeships.  We — 
and  I  am  sure  all  workers  in  these  closely 
related  fields— are  grateful  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  BHnd- 
ness  has  been  permitted  to  go  forward  in  its 
constructive  activities.  As  you  know,  the 
Institute  was  established  by  Congress  just 
about  three  years  ago — August,  1950.  It  ac- 
quired its  first  Congressional  appropriation 
of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952.  With  a  slight  increase  in 
1953  and  the  substantial  expansion  recom- 
mended for  1954  by  both  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  we 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  launch  the 
first  full-scale,  coordinated  research  program 
in  these  important  fields  of  neurological  dis- 
eases and  blindness.  We  believe  that  this 
Institute,  both  in  the  work  it  does  in  the 
Clinical  Center  and  in  the  work  it  supports 
in  outside  institutions,  will  augment  the 
Nation's  total  effort  to  understand  and  deal 
with   the  medical  aspects  of  blindness. 

The  neurology  and  blindness  program  of 
research  and  training  has  already  shown 
great  potentiality  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  The  Public  Health  Service  intends 
to  capitalize  fully  on  the  increased  funds 
which  will  be  appropriated  for  the  current 
year,  and  to  press  the  attack  on  these  crip- 
pling neurological  and  blinding  conditions 
which  affect  upwards  of  20  million  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families.  As  in  the  past,  we 
shall  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  many  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  with  whom 
we  have  been  partners  and  who,  I  am  sure, 
join  with  us  in  speeding  the  day  when  medi- 
cal science  can  offer  the  potential  victims 
of  blindness  powerful  aids  both  in  the  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  this  most  precious 
of  the  senses — vision. 
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The  most  striking  recent  advancements  in 
the  problems  related  to  eye  diseases  have 
resulted  from  extensive  experimental  and 
clinical  research  in  ophthalmology  and  other 
fields  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  recent  studies  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  to  point 
out  the  need  for  adequate  funds  for  research 
in  ophthalmology  and  other  medical  sciences 
which  aid  in  preventing  blindness.  The  key- 
note to  scientific  progress  today  lies  often  in 
the  cooperation  of  all  branches  of  medicine 
and  all  fields  of  research.  The  biochemist, 
the  virologist,  the  bacteriologist,  the  pharma- 
cologist, the  physicist  and  many  others  have 
had  their  share  in  preventing  loss  of  vision 
and  blindness.  Associations  devoted  to  help- 
ing the  blind  and  preventing  blindness  have 
made  innumerable  contributions  in  the  con- 
servation of  vision. 

An  outstanding  example  and  accomplish- 
ment, as  a  preliminary  step  in  preventing 
blindness,  was  the  international  acceptance 
of  a  classification  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
which  developed  from  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics  of  Blindness  sponsored 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  the  influence  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  incidence  of 
blindness  on  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
research  in  ophthalmology  and  the  institu- 
tion of  prevention  of  blindness  programs  and 
in  indicating  trends  in  the  incidence  of  blind- 
ness. It  is  important  that  all  nations  use 
and  suggest  improvements  in  the  classifica- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  collected  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness deals  with  the  school-age  blind.  In  this 
group,  as  reported  in  1949-1950,  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  blindness  caused  by  pre- 
natal factors  (64  per  cent).  This  illustrates 
dramatically  the  need  for  more  studies  of 
hereditary  and  prenatal  diseases,  but  in  a 
comparison    of    the    causes    of    blindness    in 


Canada  and  the  United  States  including  all 
ages,  cases  whose  causes  were  classified  as 
unknown  to  science,  undetermined  by  the 
physician  or  not  specified  totaled  54.2  per 
cent  in  the  United  States  and  54.9  per  cent 
in  Canada. 

These  startling  figures  indicate  the  need 
for  more  eye  research  and  our  appalling  lack 
of  medical  knowledge  concerning  many  eye 
conditions.  However  we  are  fortunate,  for  the 
future  of  the  movement  to  prevent  blindness, 
to  be  living  in  an  age  that  has  been  privileged 
to  see  many  great  medical  achievements  and 
the  promise  of  ever  greater  advances.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  which  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City  in  September,  1954,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  hereditaiy,  congenital  and  developmental 
causes  of  blindness  with  especial  reference 
to  children.  This  meeting  should  crystallize 
our  ideas  concerning  some  of  these  vital  prob- 
lems in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Eye  Infections 

The  discovery  of  the  sulfonamides  and  anti- 
biotics has  been  an  important  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  blindness.  A  num- 
ber of  infectious  diseases,  including  tubercu- 
losis and  syphilis  as  well  as  others  caused  by 
viruses  and  bacteria  respond  somewhat  to 
antibiotics  and  newer  forms  of  treatment.  As 
early  as  1937,  Thygeson  reported  that  rapid 
and  complete  healing  resulted  in  the  ma- 
jority of  ocular  infections  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  sulfanilamide. 

With  regard  to  virus  diseases,  the  most  im- 
portant medical  advances  are  the  ability  to 
isolate  and  identify  certain  viruses  and  the 
discovery  of  the  antibiotics.  Modern  methods 
of  studying  viruses  involve  the  use  of  immu- 
nization and  the  chick  embryo.  The  results  of 
improved  technics  are  illustrated  in  Behcet's 
disease,  which  involves  the  brain  and  the  eye. 
In  1937,  investigators  were  unsuccessful  in 
isolating  the  pathologic  agent  in  this  dis- 
ease, although   Behcet  suspected  a  viral  eti- 
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ology.  Recently,  electron  microscopic  photo- 
graphs have  been  made  of  the  virus  isolated 
from  three  cases  of  this  disease.  When  the 
virus  was  injected  into  mice  a  typical  encepha- 
litis was  observed  and  in  the  rabbit  eyes  an 
experimental  disease  similar  to  Behcet's  dis- 
ease in  man  was  produced.  Thus,  improved 
technic  for  studying  viruses  may  aid  in  elimi- 
nating such  serious  diseases  and  in  preventing 
needless  loss  of  sight.  Not  long  ago  a  virus 
was  identified  that  may  be  associated  with 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis  which  has  caused 
much  blindness  because  of  involvement  of 
the  other  eye  when  one  eye  has  been  injured. 

The  effect  on  the  eye  of  virus  diseases  such 
as  smallpox,  measles,  rubella,  chickenpox 
and  herpes  zoster  is  well  known.  The  enroll- 
ment in  schools  for  the  blind  at  one  time 
consisted  largely  of  children  whose  sight  had 
been  ravaged  by  smallpox.  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  vaccination  many  eyes  were  saved. 
However,  a  fairly  recent  finding  in  relation 
to  immunization  is  that  it  is  better  for  chil- 
dren not  to  be  protected  against  certain  dis- 
eases. For  example,  adult  males  suffer  severe 
lasting  effects  from  mumps,  while  in  child- 
hood the  disease  seldom  leaves  permanent 
serious  effects.  A  similar  situation  exists  in 
relation  to  German  measles  and  pregnant 
women.  Statistical  studies  have  revealed  that 
50  per  cent  of  a  series  of  mothers  who  con- 
tracted German  measles  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy  had  children  born  with 
congenital  cataract.  Therefore,  it  is  now  con- 
sidered advisable  for  young  girls  to  have 
measles  rather  than  to  be  protected  against 
the  disease. 

Other  virus  infections  of  the  eye,  such  as 
inclusion  conjunctivitis  in  adults  and  inclu- 
sion blennorrhea  in  the  newborn,  have  also 
benefited  from  the  use  of  antibiotic  drugs. 
Until  the  discovery  of  sulfanilamide,  treat- 
ment in  these  cases  was  unsatisfactory.  Sulfa- 
nilamide has  been  used  successfully  but  in 
1948  Braley  and  Sanders  reported  that  aureo- 
mycin  was  efficacious  in  inclusion  conjuncti- 
vitis occurring  in  infants.  In  certain  cases  the 
inclusion  bodies  could  not  be  demonstrated 
after  twenty-four  hours  of  treatment. 

The  sulfonamides  have  made  it  possible 
to  avert  blindness  and  permanent  ocular 
damage  in  many  cases  of  trachoma,  and  treat- 
ment of  these  patients  is  usually  shorter  and 
less  painful.  More  recently,  penicillin,  terra- 


mycin  and  Chloromycetin  have  been  used 
and  satisfactory  results  have  been  reported. 

Virus  diseases  have  also  been  treated  with 
ACTH  and  cortisone.  The  effect  of  such 
therapy  on  the  eye  has  been  the  subject  of 
intensive  research.  Because  the  eye  responds 
so  dramatically,  both  adversely  and  favor- 
ably, to  these  hormones,  ophthalmic  research 
has  been  instrumental  in  elucidating  some  of 
the  associated  problems  in  general  medicine. 
Investigators  have  known  for  some  time  that 
these  potent  hormones  are  capable  of  pro- 
foundly modifying  the  tissue  reaction  to  in- 
fection. In  a  tabulation  of  1,162  cases  treated 
with  cortisone  and  ACTH  there  was  rapid 
and  consistent  response  in  certain  acute  in- 
flammatory processes  but  no  favorable  re- 
sponse in  the  degenerative  eye  diseases.  But 
since  these  agents  may  mask  the  progress  of 
the  infection  and  may  not  eliminate  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  essential  that  spe- 
cific therapy,  whenever  the  cause  is  known, 
be  prescribed  concomitantly. 

In  bacterial  diseases  the  antibiotic  drugs 
have  been  particularly  effective;  their  efficacy 
is  due  in  part  to  numerous  detailed  experi- 
ments with  these  organisms.  Certain  bacterial 
infections  of  the  eye  cause  chronic  or  recur- 
ring impairment  of  vision  or  prolonged  eye 
discomfort.  One  of  the  principal  effects  of 
antibiotic  therapy  in  these  cases  is  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  inflammatory  or  ulcerative 
process. 

No  antibiotic  is  a  cure-all  and  certain  bac- 
teria, such  as  staphylococci  and  streptococci, 
often  develop  strains  resistant  to  one  or  more 
of  these  drugs,  e.g.,  penicillin.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  known  and  suspected  po- 
tentialities of  the  "miracle"  drugs,  stimulated 
the  development  and  use  of  other  antibiotics. 
For  example,  bacitracin  is  considered  eflBca- 
cious  in  the  local  treatment  of  external  in- 
fections of  the  eyeball  and  eyelid  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  almost  completely  free  from 
allergenic  activity.  Terramycin  has  been  ef- 
fective in  conjunctivitis  and  corneal  ulcera- 
tions of  bacterial  origin  as  Avell  as  in  the 
prophylactic  removal  of  bacteria  from  the 
conjunctival  sac  prior  to  eye  surgery. 

In  efforts  to  prevent  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum in  the  newborn,  a  number  of  investi- 
gators recommend  penicillin  in  place  of  sil- 
ver nitrate.  However,  silver  nitrate,  or  prefer- 
ably silver  acetate,  is  still  recommended  by 
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most  ophthalmologists  and  obstetricians  for 
the  initial  prophylaxis.  Penicillin  or  aureo- 
mycin  may  be  dispensed  to  the  mother  for 
use  in  the  eyes  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  baby's  life  and  the  incidence  of  puru- 
lent infection  reduced   thereby. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  ophthalmologists 
that  antibiotics  should  be  used  in  the  prophy- 
laxis of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  certain 
hospitals  when  the  studies  can  be  carefully 
controlled.  The  use  of  silver  nitrate  has  re- 
duced the  incidence  of  blindness  so  that  the 
percentage  of  children  who  are  in  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  as  the  result 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  fallen  from 
28.2  in  1907  to  1.2  in  1950.  Therefore  any 
changes  in  medication  and  present  laws 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Penicillin 
when  administered  intramuscularly  also  has 
been   beneficial  in  gonococcal   conjunctivitis. 

Other  bacillary  organisms  are  those  which 
inhabit  the  intestinal  tract  and  may  be 
transferred  to  the  eye.  Of  these,  organisms 
of  the  coliform  group  are  known  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  etiology  of  acute  central  corneal 
ulcer  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tear 
sac  (dacryocystitis).  In  such  cases,  strepto- 
mycin may  prove  of  great  value  if  treatment 
is  instituted  at  an  early  stage. 

It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that 
organisms  of  the  coliform  group  can  produce 
uveal  inflammation  and  they  have  also  been 
suspected  of  causing  some  cases  of  uveitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  blood  vessel  coat  of  the 
eye  occurring  in  man.  That  a  common  site 
for  coliform  infection  is  the  paranasal  sinuses 
has  been  suggested,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  coliform  bacteria  cultured  from  the 
upper  respiratory  tract  produced  uveal  inflam- 
mation in  animal  eyes  more  readily  than  did 
similar  organisms  recovered  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract. 

The  subject  of  the  eye  and  tuberculosis 
has  been  one  of  great  interest  for  many  years. 
The  affection  of  the  eye  is  usually  secondary 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  bones,  and  uri- 
nary or  genital  tract.  In  treatment  of  ocular 
tuberculosis  the  use  of  streptomycin  and 
dihydrostreptomycin  has  reduced  the  inci- 
dence of  auditory  complications  to  a  point 
below  those  observed  when  either  drug  was 
administered  alone.  More  recently,  these 
preparations  have  been  used  with  paramino- 
salicylic  acid   and  the  now  isonicotinic  acid 


preparations,  with  apparent  benefit  in  ex- 
perimental animals  and  in  patients.  Certain 
physicians  attribute  many  cases  of  uveitis 
to  tuberculosis,  although  the  organisms  usu- 
ally cannot  be  identified  in  pathologic  sec- 
tions and  therefore  the  clinical  and  patho- 
logical diagnoses  are  often  (50  per  cent  of 
cases)  in  disagreement.  Recently,  Wilder  re- 
ported the  presence  of  plasmodia  (probably 
toxoplasmosis)  in  sections  of  forty-one  eyes 
of  adults  which  had  been  diagnosed  pre- 
viously as  tuberculosis  uveitis.  These  findings 
necessitate  a  re-evaluation  of  the  statistics  on 
tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  uveitis  which  one 
author  has  stated  is  as  high  as  49  per  cent. 

Toxoplasmosis  is  caused  by  a  species  of 
toxoplasma,  which  is  an  organism  that  may 
live  parasitically  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
as  well  as  in  certain  other  cells  in  the  body. 
It  is  associated  with  congenital  encephalitis, 
convulsions,  brain  complications,  chorioreti- 
nitis, intracerebral  calcification  and  numerous 
other  conditions.  Infected  infants  who  survive 
may  have  impaired  vision  and  are  usually 
mentally  retarded.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
improving  a  retina  already  destroyed,  but  a 
child  may  be  treated  in  the  active  stage  of 
the  disease  and  the  mother  during  or  before 
another  pregnancy. 

Until  recently,  tuberculosis  was  considered 
as  a  cause  of  sarcoidosis,  but  it  is  now 
thought  more  likely  that  the  cause  is  a  virus 
or  some  nonspecific  reaction  of  the  body 
tissues.  The  true  nature  of  this  disease  is  not 
known  but  it  is  manifested  by  small  pea-sized 
to  chestnut-sized  elevations  on  the  skin,  espe- 
cially around  the  face,  arms  and  shoulders,  or 
within  such  organs  as  the  kidneys  and  liver. 
Although  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases 
may  not  be  serious,  some  eyes  affected  with 
uveitis  caused  by  sarcoidosis  terminate  in 
phthisis  bulbi,  which  is  a  shrinking  and 
wasting  of  the  eye,  and  others  develop  in- 
creased intraocular  pressure  (glaucoma).  Sar- 
coid masses  have  been  observed  within  the 
orbit.  The  treatment  of  eye  complications  of 
sarcoidosis  has  been  inconsistent  and  dis- 
couraging. Recently  Sones  and  his  associates 
reported  that  cortisone  brought  about  marked 
improvement  in  two  cases  of  widespread  sar- 
coidosis. 

One  of  the  oldest  diseases  affecting  man- 
kind is  syphilis,  and  the  eye  is  often  in- 
volved. Penicillin  has  been  found  to  be  un- 
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satisfactory  in  the  treatment  of  interstitial 
keratitis,  and  fever  therapy  is  frequently 
used.  According  to  Duke-Elder,  if  syphilitic 
interstitial  keratitis  is  to  be  treated  early  in 
its  course,  cortisone  is  definitely  indicated. 
However,  in  cases  of  long-standing  corneal 
disease  the  results  are  disappointing.  Recently 
Baron  has  used  injections  of  carbon  dioxide 
under  the  conjunctiva  in  treating  patients 
with  scarred  corneas  resulting  from  inter- 
stitial  keratitis,   with   encouraging  results. 

In  other  syphilitic  infections  of  the  eye, 
such  as  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
penicillin  is  highly  recommended.  Its  effects 
are  doubtful  when  syphilis  involves  the  optic 
nerve,  although  Bruetsch  recommends  15  to 
20  million  units  as  a  course  and  that  this  dose 
may  be  repeated  sometimes  with  benefit. 
However,  in  this  form  of  optic  atrophy  even 
the  use  of  fever  therapy  is  controversial. 

Diabetes 

The  incidence  of  certain  eye  complications 
in  diabetes  is  not  high,  but  their  effect  in 
destroying  vision  has  prompted  innumerable 
investigations  of  diabetes  and  its  relation  to 
diseases  of  the  eye.  For  example,  true  cataract 
was  recorded  in  four  per  cent  of  a  series  of 
440  diabetics.  The  relation  of  cataract  to 
diabetes  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
research,  for  in  older  diabetics  as  well  as  in 
older  nondiabetics  senile  cataract  is  frequently 
observed  but  the  cause  is  probably  the  aging 
processes  and  not  the  diabetic  state. 

Outstanding  among  eye  problems  is  dia- 
betic retinopathy,  which  is  a  serious  disease 
of  the  retina.  It  is  well  established  that  the 
occurrence  of  retinopathy  increases  with  the 
length  of  the  diabetic  state.  Loeb  stated  that 
the  incidence  of  retinal  inflammation  is  ten 
times  greater  in  patients  who  have  had  dia- 
betes for  fifteen  years  than  in  those  who 
have  been  known  to  have  the  disease  for 
only  a  year. 

The  diabetic  patient  is  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  many  types  of  hemorrhage.  There- 
fore, it  is  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  with  its 
intricate  system  of  blood  vessels  that  the 
most  marked  evidences  of  diabetes  are  ob- 
served. Kennedy  and  Krichbaum  concluded 
that  retinal  hemorrhages  increase  in  fre- 
quency with  age,  vascular  hypertension  and 
duration  of  diabetes. 

An  excellent  review  of  recent  advances  in 


diabetes,  especially  as  related  to  ophthalmol- 
ogy, has  been  written  by  Sheppard.  Our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  control  of  diabetes 
and  the  improved  methods  of  administering 
insulin  are  all  attested  to  by  the  longer  life 
span  of  diabetics  at  this  time.  Diabetes  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  contraindications 
to  the  use  of  ACTH.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
diabetic  patients  the  insulin  dosage  should 
be  increased  during  the  administration  of 
cortisone  if   this  preparation  must  be  used. 

Allergy 

As  a  rule  when  ocular  manifestations  of 
allergy  are  observed,  hypersensitivity  to  drugs, 
food  or  bacteria  is  suspected.  Research  work- 
ers have  been  particularly  diligent  in  investi- 
gating the  allergic  manifestations  of  focal 
infection,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  many 
other  diseases. 

The  ability  of  remote  focal  infection  (teeth, 
tonsils,  sinuses,  etc.)  to  produce  ocular  in- 
flammation is  usually  conceded,  but  opinions 
vary  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  process.  One 
theory  is  that  the  blood  stream  carries  the 
organisms  to  the  eye.  Inoculation  of  experi- 
mental animals  with  tubercle  bacilli,  spiro- 
chetes, pneumococci,  and  streptococci  has  re- 
sulted in  many  instances  either  in  the  recov- 
ery (by  culture)  of  the  organisms  from  the 
animal  eye  or  the  production  of  a  severe  eye 
inflammation  (e.g.,  iritis  or  uveitis).  Iritis 
was  observed  in  rabbits'  eyes  following  the 
intravenous  injection  of  filtrates  *  of  coliform 
bacteria.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  experimental 
evidence  of  the  production  of  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  eye  by  bacteria  and  the  cul- 
ture of  organisms  from  the  eyes  of  patients, 
other  mechanisms  may  be  responsible  for  the 
uveal  inflammation,  and  allergy  is  strongly 
suspected. 

The  problem  of  allergy  in  regard  to 
syphilitic  ocular  lesions  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  medical  science  has  no  test 
that  will  reveal  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
hypersensitivity  in  syphilitic  patients.  How- 
ever, investigations  of  experimental  allergic 
manifestations  of  ocular  syphilis  have  re- 
vealed that  immunity  to  the  syphilitic  organ- 
ism occurs  much  later  in  the  eye  than  it  does 
in  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  In  addition. 


*  A  bacterial  filtrate  is  prepared  by  growing  the 
bacteria  in  a  broth  medium  and  then  filtering  the 
liquid. 
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general  immunity  cannot  always  be  obtained 
by  inoculating  the  cornea  or  anterior  cham- 
ber with  spirochetes.  This  may  be  because  of 
the  lack  of  blood  vessels  in  the  cornea. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  allergy  and  im- 
munity play  an  important  role  in  tubercu- 
losis which  affects  the  uveal  tract.  Minet  and 
Warembourg  believe  that  a  tuberculous  pa- 
tient may  alternate  a  state  of  hypersensitivity 
with  one  of  resistance.  Thus,  it  may  be  un- 
derstood why  the  significance  of  the  cutane- 
ous test  has  changed.  A  negative  reaction  no 
longer  conclusively  proves  that  the  patient 
has  never  been  infected  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus. 

Certain  types  of  uveitis,  namely  nongranu- 
lomatous and  granulomatous,  have  been  re- 
lated to  hypersensitivity,  either  local  or  gen- 
eral. In  the  nongranulomatous  type,  bacterial 
hypersensitivity  is  usually  considered  a  cause 
of  the  inflammation.  In  granulomatous  uve- 
itis the  etiologic  factors  may  include  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  brucellosis,*  sarcoidosis  and 
toxoplasmosis.  In  the  opinion  of  some  investi- 
gators, the  organisms  causing  the  disease 
actually  multiply  within  the  lesions  and  the 
flammatory  reaction  is  due  to  a  marked  local 
hypersensitivity  of  the  tissues. 

When  inflammatory  eye  lesions  are  asso- 
ciated with  an  allergic  factor  such  as  bac- 
teria or  food,  they  often  respond  well  to 
ACTH  and  cortisone.  But  the  underlying 
allergic  state  is  unafi:ected  and  persists  after 
treatment  has  been  discontinued.  Inflamed 
eyes  frequently  clear  dramatically,  but  unless 
the  etiologic  agent  is  eliminated  the  in- 
flammation usually  returns.  Therefore  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  attempt  to  desensitize 
patients  who  have  ocular  inflammation  sus- 
pected of  being  caused  by  tuberculosis,  brucel- 
losis or  by  focal  infection  through  the  use  of 
vaccines. 

Eye  Injuries 

Much  blindness  has  been  prevented  by  the 
institution  of  safety  devices  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  eye  hazards  in  factories.  At  present 
first  aid  stations  are  usually  stocked  with 
antibiotics,  e.g.,  penicillin  and  streptomycin, 
which  may  be  effective  in  preventing  second- 


*  This  is  a  generalized  infection  caused  by  an 
organism  called  brucella,  which  may  be  transmitted 
from  goats,  hogs,  and  cattle  to  man  by  contact 
with    infected    material,    particularly    infected    milk. 


ai7  infections.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  concerning  eye  injuries,  for  Duke  and 
Schimek  reported  that  in  a  study  of  per- 
forating injuries  of  the  globe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  eyes  with  intraocular  infection  were 
enucleated  or  had  resultant  very  low  visual 
acuity.  Moreover,  in  those  few  cases  which 
were  adequately  treated  with  penicillin  sig- 
nificantly better  results  were  not  achieved. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  authors  that  the 
treatment  of  chemical  burns  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  research  concerning  the  use  of 
hydrosulphosol,  which  is  a  sulfur  prepara- 
tion. They  claim  that  wound  healing  is  facili- 
tated, pain  is  controlled,  recovery  is  accom- 
panied by  less  impairment  of  vision,  the  need 
for  conjunctival  flaps  may  be  decreased  and 
the  incidence  of  contractures  may  be  reduced. 
These  claims  are  questioned  by  certain 
authors. 

An  important  observation  in  relation  to 
industrial  ophthalmology  is  that  made  by 
Atkinson  in  1942.  In  his  investigations  he 
detected  a  colored  reflex  in  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens  which  was  directly  related 
to  mercury  poisoning,  a  disease  often  con- 
tracted by  workers  in  thermometer,  mirror 
and  hat  factories  and  in  mercury  mines.  In 
these  patients  the  effects  on  the  nervous 
system  are  severe  and  may  end  in  paralysis. 
Therefore,  this  reflex  in  the  lens  is  impor- 
tant because  it  may  be  an  early  diagnostic 
sign  of  chronic  mercurialism. 

Atomic  Medicine 

Most  recent  discoveries  in  medicine  are  of 
secondary  importance  when  compared  with 
the  possibilities  of  atomic  medicine  in  basic 
science  research  and  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  certain  eye  diseases. 

Among  the  newer  drugs  in  this  field  of 
science  are  radioactive  iodine,  radioactive 
phosphorus  and  radioactive  gold.  The  use 
of  radioactive  iodine  is  a  promising  treat- 
ment for  thyroid  gland  dysfunction.  Abnor- 
mal protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (exophthalmos) 
is  a  frequent  severe  complication  and  occurs 
in  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
It  was  noted  in  one  study  that  exophthalmos 
regressed  as  the  disease  became  controllable 
and  that  malignant  exophthalmos  did  not 
occur  after  treatment. 

Radioactive  phosphorus  has  been  used  on 
the  end  of  a   probe  for  treating  malignant 
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growths  of  the  eye.  Certain  investigators  be- 
lieve that  there  is  evidence  that  the  identifi- 
cation of  tumors  within  the  eyeball  is  facili- 
tated by  radioactive  phosphorus. 

Radioactive  gold  wire  has  been  built  into 
hollow  nylon  sutures  to  be  stitched  into 
tumors.  It  is  possible  that  this  procedure 
may  be  applicable  to  eye  surgery. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  atomic  energy 
involve  the  eye.  Naturally,  direct  injuries  of 
the  eye  by  atomic  radiation  are  no  problem 
as  these  patients  do  not  survive.  However, 
Schlagel's  study  of  atomic  bomb  casualties 
revealed  that  there  were  retinal  lesions  in 
fifty  per  cent  of  those  patients  who  showed 
demonstrable  signs  of  whole-body  radiation. 
In  Flick's  opinion,  the  presence  of  hemor- 
rhages and  exudates  in  the  retina  can  be  used 
as  a  gauge  for  radiation  sickness.  Cataract  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  results  of  radiation 
from  an  atomic  explosion.  It  resembles  the 
cataract  caused  by  x-ray  and  radium  but 
Krause  and  Bond  believe  that  neutrons  pro- 
duce more  damage  to  the  lens  per  unit  of 
absorbed  energy  than  do  roentgen  rays. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  eye  to  injury 
from  release  of  atomic  energy  will  be  one  of 
the  important  factors  to  be  considered  in 
future  research,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  atomic  powered  air- 
planes. 

Surgical  Advances 

In  discussions  of  recent  developments  in 
ophthalmology  advances  in  surgery  are  likely 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  more  dramatized 
and  publicized  application  of  other  thera- 
peutic measures.  Indeed,  modern  surgery  has 
benefited  by  all  the  various  phases  of  medi- 
cal research  and  progress. 

The  sulfonamides  were  the  first  of  the  new 
drugs  to  produce  a  profound  effect  on  surgi- 
cal infection  and  wound  healing.  Callahan 
studied  the  effect  of  sulfonamides  and  anti- 
biotics on  the  incidence  of  panophthalmitis 
complicating  cataract  extraction.  It  is  his 
belief  that  preoperative  cultures  saved  the 
eyes  in  a  number  of  his  cases.  In  about  one- 
fourth  of  260  cases  in  which  cataract  opera- 
tions were  postponed  because  of  growth  on 
cultures,  gram-negative  bacilli  were  obtained. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  eyes  would  have 
been  lost  if  operation  had  been  performed 
on  the  first  scheduled  date. 


Cortisone  is  also  of  value  in  eye  surgery. 
However,  as  Sheppard  has  stated,  the  clini- 
cal advantages  of  having  the  eye  comfortable 
with  reduced  inflammation  after  surgery  are 
striking,  but  cortisone  may  retard  the  nor- 
mal healing  processes.  Therefore,  he  does 
not  recommend  cortisone  immediately  after 
surgery. 

According  to  Ravdin,  "the  contemporary 
surgeon  is  no  more  dextrous  than  his  prede- 
cessors, but  his  knowledge  of  normal  physi- 
ology and  its  deviations  in  the  organism 
with  which  he  is  dealing  are  vastly  superior". 
For  example,  our  knowledge  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  tissues  has  led  to  the  transplantation 
of  muscles  of  the  same  eye  and  of  the  cornea 
of  an   eye  from   one   individual   to  another. 

Animal  experiments  with  transplantations 
of  eyes  have  been  performed  by  Stone,  who 
has  reported  the  occurrence  of  normal  and 
reverse  vision  in  the  transplanted  eyes.  He 
also  observed  the  return  of  vision  four  times 
in  the  same  eye  that  had  been  repeatedly 
transplanted.  If  an  eye  of  one  species  of 
salamander  that  normally  has  a  low  visual 
acuity  is  transplanted  to  the  host  of  another 
species  with  high  visual  acuity,  the  host  has 
sharper  vision  with  the  grafted  eye  than  the 
donor  normally  exhibits.  Therefore,  the  brain 
of  the  new  host  must  have  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  increasing  visual  acuity. 
The  level  of  visual  acuity  with  the  new 
eye,  however,  is  not  so  high  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  host  when  its  brain  was  con- 
nected with  its  own  homoplastically  grafted 
eye.  The  purpose  of  such  surgical  research 
is  to  evaluate  the  contribution  of  the  eye 
and  brain  toward  visual  function,  and  the 
results  may  eventually  have  a  practical  appli- 
cation to  human  eyes. 

A  recent  surgical  development  concerns  the 
management  of  cataract.  At  present  the 
extracted  lens  must  be  replaced  after  heal- 
ing by  ordinary  spectacle  lenses;  but  Ridley 
has  been  experimenting  with  the  use  of  an 
intraocular  acrylic  or  plastic  lens.  This  lens 
replaces  the  opaque  crystalline  lens  and  is 
supported  upright  between  the  posterior  lens 
capsule  and  the  vitreous  body  behind  and 
the  muscular  iris  with  intact  sphincter  mus- 
cle in  front.  Ridley  stresses  the  necessity  of 
a  perfect  extracapsular  extraction  and  the 
fact  that  myopic  patients  are  unsuitable  sub- 
jects.  In   addition,   the  patient  must   be   no 
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younger  than  twelve  years  and  no  older  than 
75  years.  Encouraging  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  abroad.  Our  results 
have  been  encouraging  but  severe  inflamma- 
tory reactions  have  occurred  in  two  of  these 
cases  and  in  one  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  implanted  lens.  Years  of  study  of  patients 
will  be  required  before  final  evaluation  of 
this  operation  can  be  determined. 

Formerly,  it  was  not  possible  to  perform 
keratoplasty  on  aphakic  patients*  without 
loss  of  vitreous  fluid  from  within  the  eye, 
but  the  use  of  a  powerful  drug — curare — 
now   permits   this   operation   in   many   cases. 

Prior  to  the  extraction  of  cataract  it  may 
be  important  for  the  surgeon  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  retina,  but  the  cataract  may 
preclude  a  view  of  the  retina.  In  such  situa- 
tions electroretinography  may  prove  helpful. 
This  consists  in  recording  the  electric  poten- 
tial in  the  retina  following  light  stimulation 
by  means  of  electrodes  and  the  use  of  a 
photographic  recording  device.  Since  this 
technic  has  also  proved  useful  in  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  Bjork  and  Karpe  believe  that 
the  results  of  this  test  should  now  be  in- 
cluded with  night  blindness  and  narrowing 
of  the  visual  field  as  cardinal  symptoms  in 
the  diagnosis  of  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

Another  surgical  achievement  is  the  treat- 
ment of  retinal  detachment,  the  results  of 
which  were  formerly  considered  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  diathermy  operation  for  this 
disease  was  devised  approximately  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  Now  cures  are  possible  in 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

A  new  field  of  surgery  is  psychosurgery 
which,  if  proven  practical  and  complications 
are  not  too  serious,  may  aid  in  the  handling 
of  some  serious  psychological  disturbances 
related  to  eye  diseases.  Moore  has  appraised 
the  use  of  the  transorbital  leukotomy,  which 
is  a  brain  operation;  he  suggests  its  use  in 
patients  who  fail  to  respond  to  psychiatric 
treatment.  Of  course,  cosmetic  surgery,  when 
used  solely  for  the  improvement  of  a  patient's 
appearance,  is  also  a  form  of  psychosurgery. 
The  removal  of  a  disfiguring  facial  scar  or 
of  an  opaque  cornea  or  the  correction  of 
crossed  eyes,  even  though  there  is  no  func- 
tional improvement,  may  permit  a  patient  to 
lead  a  much  happier  and  more  normal  life. 


Patients  from  whom  the  lens  has  been  removed. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

To  this  brief  summary  of  developments  in 
research  in  ophthalmology  and  medicine  of 
interest  in  preventing  blindness  could  be 
added  an  infinite  number  of  technics  and 
methods.  Much  encouraging  work  has  been 
done  in  relation  to  tropical  diseases,  avia- 
tion, optics  and  visual  physiology  and  in  the 
examination  of  the  eye. 

The  international  acceptance  of  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  causes  of  blindness  aids  in  es- 
tablishing programs  for  preventing  blindness 
through  research  and  by  other  means. 

The  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  of  the 
eye,  including  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  and 
others  caused  by  bacteria  and  viruses  has 
been  advanced  by  the  use  of  the  sulfona- 
mides, antibiotic  drugs  and  hormones  and 
facilitated  by  new  methods  of  differential 
diagnosis. 

Acute  and  chronic  eye  inflammations  have 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  investigations. 
Prominent  among  them  are  efforts  to  assess 
the  effect  of  such  organisms  as  those  in  the 
coliform  group,  of  tubercle  bacilli,  spiro- 
chetes, and  the  viruses. 

General  diseases,  such  as  diabetes  and 
allergy,  have  shown  encouraging  response  to 
new  forms  of  treatment. 

Preventive  equipment  in  factories  and  ad- 
vances in  treatment  of  eye  infections  and 
burns  have  undoubtedly  saved  many  eyes. 

Outstanding  developments  are  taking  place 
in  the  field  of  atomic  medicine.  The  use  of 
radioactive  phosphorus  in  the  diagnosis  of 
eye  tumors  and  radioactive  iodine  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ocular  complications  of 
thyroid  disease  may  be  cited  as  important 
examples. 

The  practice  of  eye  surgery  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  the  movement  to  prevent  blind- 
ness aided  by  the  development  of  new  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  new  surgical  technics 
through  experimentation.  A  survey  of  oph- 
thalmological  literature  reveals  detailed  stud- 
ies on  every  structure  of  the  eye  and  from 
every  standpoint,  including  physiology,  pre- 
vention, diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  vast  research  institutions  and  medical 
centers  provide  undreamed  of  opportunities 
for  advances  in  ophthalmology  and  unexcelled 
care  of  our  eye  patients.  Progress  in  ophthal- 
mology depends  on  continuous  analytical  in- 
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vestigations  of  the  causes  of  diseases  not  yet 
conquered  by  science,  and  of  those  of  un- 
certain etiology.  Although  more  money  for 
research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases  has 
become  available  during  the  last  five  years, 
much  more  is  needed  if  men  who  are  well 
trained   in   the   basic  sciences   are   to   be  re- 


tained  in    this   important   and   fundamental 
part  of  the  work  in  preventing  blindness. 

This  group  can  aid  materially  in  the  battle 
against  blindness  which  should  be  prevented 
by  obtaining  funds  for  a  coordinated,  con- 
tinuous program  for  research  in  the  blinding 
eye  diseases. 


PROGRESS  IN  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 


FRANKLIN  M.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Executive  Director, 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  New^  York 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report 
progress  on  many  fronts  in  the  nationwide 
fight  against  unnecessary  blindness.  This 
progress  has  been  achieved  through  the  team- 
work of  many  persons  and  many  organiza- 
tions. During  the  forty-five  years  that  the 
National  Society  has  served  in  the  campaign 
to  save  sight,  we  have  been  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  increasing  interest  of  many  pro- 
fessional and  lay  persons,  and  by  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  departments  of  public  health, 
education,  social  welfare  and  labor,  as  well 
as  of  the  many  nongovernmental  state  and 
local  agencies  concerned  with  blindness  and 
with  the  conservation  of  vision. 

Advances  can  most  readily  be  seen  by  ex- 
amining statistical  analyses  which  the  Na- 
tional Society  has  prepared  based  on  data 
supplied  by  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  many 
years,  most  of  the  schools  and  classes  have 
shown  their  interest  in  helping  to  prevent 
blindness  by  supplying  ophthalmologic  diag- 
nostic information  on  all  blind  children  reg- 
istered. Unfortunately,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  schools  have  been  unable  to  supply  diag- 
nostic data  either  because  no  eye  specialists's 
services  were  available  to  the  children,  or 
because  the  only  services  provided  were  in- 
adequate. The  great  value  of  such  an  eye 
treatment  program  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  one  state  school  which  reorganized 
its  arrangements  for  medical  care  in  1948. 
This  school,  which  ordinarily  had  a  regis- 
tration of  about  260  boys  and  girls,  found  it 
possible  during  the  next  four  and  one-half 
years  to  return  75  children  to  schools  in  their 
own  communities  because  medical  or  surgi- 
cal treatment  and  in  some  cases  merely  the 
provision   of   the   proper  kind   of  eyeglasses 


resulted  in  such  a  profound  improvement  of 
vision. 

The  educational  institutions  participating 
in  these  studies  provided  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  children  in  seven  states  to  make  it 
possible  to  compute  approximate  rates  of 
blindness  for  the  five-year  periods  1926-30  and 
1946-50.  For  the  earlier  period  medical  eye 
records  were  available  on  544  blind  children 
in  the  seven  states,  in  which  there  was  a  total 
of  7,235,481  children,  giving  a  blindness  rate 
per  year  of  15  per  million  in  that  population 
group.  The  comparable  blindness  rate  for 
1946-50  in  the  same  states  was  17  per  million 
per  year,  an  increase  of  two  blind  children 
per  year  per  million  population. 

Striking  decreases  have  taken  place  in  the 
occurrence  of  blindness  among  children  from 
infectious  diseases  and  injuries.  In  the  earlier 
period,  3.3  children  per  million  per  year  be- 
came blind  from  infectious  causes,  the  rate 
dropping  to  0.6  per  million  per  year  for 
1946-50.  In  just  fifteen  years  the  rate  of  blind- 
ness from  syphilis  has  dropped  50  per  cent.i 
and  the  rate  for  babies'  sore  eyes  dropped 
from  28  per  cent  in  1908  to  1.7  per  cent  of 
new  admissions  in  1949-50.2 

The  rate  for  injuries  dropped  from  1.3  per 
million  for  1926-30  to  0.8  for  1946-50.  All  of 
these  decreases  result  from  the  teamwork  re- 
ferred to  earlier — public  health  legislation 
sponsored  by  medical  and  lay  groups,  public 
education  programs  and  individual  educa- 
tional activities  of  public  health  nurses  and 
medical  social  workers,  and  improved  medical 


1  Lancaster,  W.  B.,  and  Foote,  F.  M.,  The  Bat- 
tle against  Blindness,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Asso., 
Vol.  145,  p.  26,  Jan.  6,  1951. 

-  Kerby,  C.  E.,  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness in  Children  of  School  Age,  Sight-Saving  Re- 
view, Vol.  22,  p.  22,  Spring  1952. 
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care  based  on  advances  in  scientific  research. 

During  the  same  twenty-year  period,  blind- 
ness from  causes  of  prenatal  origin  increased 
from  8.1  to  13.5  per  million  per  year.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  increase  is  the  appear- 
ance of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  which  was  first 
described  in  1941.  We  believe  that  a  great 
deal  more  research  is  needed  on  all  develop- 
mental factors  as  a  cause  of  blindness.  Of  the 
4,248  blind  children  of  school  age  for  whom 
eye  records  were  available  for  1949-50,  58  per 
cent  were  blind  at  birth  and  82  per  cent  be- 
fore they  were  five  years  of  age. 

A  study  which  Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby  is 
currently  making  of  blindness  among  pre- 
school children  in  15  states  and  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  gives  further  evidence  of  the 
increasing  seriousness  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia as  a  cause  of  blindness.  In  a  group  of 
eleven  states  from  which  comparable  data 
were  available  for  both  1943  and  1950,  she 
estimates  that  the  number  of  blind  preschool 
children  increased  almost  50  per  cent,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  causes  of  blindness 
other  than  RLF  decreased  by  48  per  cent.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  blindness 
among  preschool  children  has  been  produced 
by  the  33  per  cent  increase  in  births  between 
1943  and  1950,  the  remainder  having  been 
produced  by  RLF.  Although  much  has  been 
learned  about  what  does  not  cause  RLF, 
about  its  usual  course  and  the  diagnostic  cri- 
teria and  about  the  pathological  changes  that 
occur  in  the  eyes,  we  still  know  little  about 
the  basic  cause  of  the  condition  or  about 
means  of  prevention  and  treatment.  For  this 
reason  the  National  Society  is  devoting  a 
large  part  of  its  research  funds  to  studies  of 
RLF  which  are  being  conducted  at  several 
hospitals.  Some  of  these  hospitals  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  cooperative  study  which  is 
being  greatly  assisted  by  the  Federal  Public 
Health  Service  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness. 

Among  preschool  children,  various  prenatal 
factors  including  heredity  are  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  RLF  as  causes  of  blindness. 

Among  adults,  we  are  confident  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made  as  among  children  in 
controlling  many  causes  of  blindness,  but 
the  overall  trend  is  toward  an  increased 
number  of  blind.  This  trend,  ironically,  is  the 
result  of  the  dramatic  success  of  public  health 
programs  and  medical  research  in  prolonging 


life.  Many  more  people  today  are  living  past 
middle  life  when  such  blinding  eye  diseases 
as  glaucoma,  uveitis  and  cataracts  are  more 
common.  For  example,  25  per  cent  of  all 
white  males  born  in  1900  died  before  their 
twenty-third  birthday,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
white  females  born  in  that  year  lived  less 
than  28  years.  However,  white  males  born  in 
1949  can  expect  to  reach  59  years  of  age 
before  25  per  cent  of  their  group  will  die, 
and  white  females  born  in  1949  will  be  66 
before  one-fourth  of  their  group  will  die. 
Put  in  another  way,  in  1900  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
over  45  years  old,  while  in  i960  it  is  expected 
that  33  per  cent  will  be  in  that  age  group  in 
which  occurs  most  blindness. 

Miss  Kerby  reported  in  1951  that  the  trend 
of  adult  blindness  from  such  causes  as  glau- 
coma and  cataracts  seemed  upward,  based 
on  data  from  the  state  of  New  York.  Like- 
wise, her  data  showed  a  definite  trend  down- 
ward in  blindness  among  adults  from  infec- 
tious diseases  and  from  injuries.^ 

As  was  shown  in  1951,  studies  of  the  rec- 
ords of  more  than  50,000  blind  adults  and 
children  showed  that  eye  injuries  were  re- 
sponsible still  for  at  least  9  per  cent  of  all 
blindness.  We  believe  that  adequate  safety 
measures  now  are  available  to  eliminate  95 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  300,000  eye  injuries 
that  occur  each  year  in  industry.  What  often 
interferes  with  or  hinders  use  of  such  pro- 
tective devices  as  safety  glasses  is  the  human 
element,  the  thought  that  a  serious  injury 
"can't  possibly  happen  to  me,"  the  willing- 
ness to  take  a  chance.  To  add  a  psychological 
incentive  to  the  wearing  of  safety  glasses  in 
industry  and  in  vocational  school  shops,  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness has  sponsored  the  nationwide  Wise  Owl 
Eye  Safety  Club  since  the  fall  of  1949.  This 
exclusive  club  dramatizes  the  saving  of  sight 
by  admitting  to  membership  only  those  whose 
sight  has  been  saved  from  injury  by  the 
wearing  of  personal  eye  protection  at  the 
time  a  work  accident  occurred.  The  move- 
ment has  grown  steadily  in  industry  so  that 
today  there  are  nearly  800  local  chapters  cov- 
ering one  million  industrial  employees.  From 
this  group  the  club  has  enrolled  4,300  men 


*  Kerby,  C.  E.,  Trends  in  Causes  of  Blindness 
in  New  York  State,  Sight-Saving  Review,  Vol.  21, 
p.  215,  Winter  1951. 
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and  women  who  have  had  at  least  one  eye 
saved;  about  1,000  of  them  had  both  eyes 
saved.  Public  presentation  ceremonies  in  the 
plants  of  the  membership  pins  and  certificates 
of  recognition  have  helped  to  alert  fellow  em- 
ployees and  their  families  not  only  about  eye 
safety  but  also  about  the  value  of  taking 
good  care  of  the  eyes  and  being  prompt  to 
secure  competent  medical  treatment  should 
there  be  signs  of  eye  disease. 

Often  questions  are  asked  about  how  blind- 
ness can  be  prevented,  and  about  the  value 
of  educational  programs  and  other  preventive 
community  services.  An  interesting  study  re- 
cently reported  by  the  Maryland  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  throws  light  on 
this  subject. 4  An  ophthalmologist  and  two 
social  workers  analyzed  the  histories  and 
medical  data  on  104  consecutive  cases  of 
blindness.  In  general  they  found  that  the 
cases  could  be  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  smaller  group  of  39,  or  37.5  per  cent, 
they  concluded  were  victims  of  eye  conditions 
for  which  there  is  now  no  known  method 
of  prevention  or  treatment.  This  fact  forci- 
bly points  to  the  need  for  enlarging  funda- 
mental research.  The  larger  group  of  65 
cases  (62.5  per  cent)  were  cases  with  blinding 
eye  conditions  which  ordinarily  respond  to 
treatment.  These  cases  were  studied  care- 
fully in  order  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  possible, 
exactly  why  scientific  knowledge  now  avail- 
able had  not  been  put  to  use  to  prevent 
blindness. 

In  31  cases,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  65,  the 
blindness  had  been  caused  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  to  the 
early  symptoms  of  eye  disease,  as  to  the  need 
for  obtaining  ophthalmic  care  early  and  car- 
rying out  competent  advice  when  given.  For 
example,  ten  patients  living  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  recognized  that  they  had  signs  of 
possibly  serious  eye  trouble,  but  they  delayed 
from  ten  months  to  sixteen  years  before  seek- 
ing medical  attention.  Often  aware  of  failing 
vision  in  one  eye,  it  was  not  until  the  second 
eye  was  also  practically  blind  that  they  did 
something  about  it.  When  treatment  was 
secured  early,  often  the  advice  given  was  not 
followed  consistently,  nor  were  clinic  ap- 
pointments kept. 

There    was    an    unfortunate    group    of    18 

*  Owens,  W.  C,  Cox,  E.  M.,  and  Hochreiter, 
F.  C,  Why  Are  They  Blind?  Sight-Saving  Review, 
Vol.  21,  p.  126,  Fall  1951. 


cases  who  recognized  the  symptoms  of  eye 
trouble,  consulted  either  a  general  practi- 
tioner or  an  optometrist,  and  were  not  re- 
ferred to  an  oculist.  An  example  is  the  case 
of  Mr.  T.  In  1945,  while  unloading  railroad 
cars,  he  became  aware  of  failing  vision.  Be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  continue  his  employ- 
ment, he  went  to  an  eye  clinic,  and  drops 
were  prescribed.  After  a  few  months  he  dis- 
continued both  the  drops  and  his  clinic  at- 
tendance. In  1947,  his  eyesight  growing 
steadily  worse,  he  consulted  an  optometrist 
who  suggested  he  go  to  a  hospital  clinic. 
Instead  of  following  this  suggestion,  Mr.  T. 
went  to  another  optometrist  where  he  was 
sold  a  pair  of  glasses  which  cost  him  $21.00. 
A  few  months  later,  an  insurance  collector 
calling  at  the  home  suggested  he  go  to  an- 
other eye  clinic.  Mr.  T.  finally  did  so,  only 
to  find  that  he  was  "blind." 

Another  group  of  8  cases  seems  to  have 
had  the  onset  of  blindness  actually  hastened 
by  the  treatment  erroneously  given  by  the 
family  physician.  For  example,  Mrs.  B.  had 
both  acute  glaucoma  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure. She  suffered  at  least  three  definite  at- 
tacks of  acute  glaucoma,  but  was  treated  on 
each  occasion  by  her  family  physician  only 
for  her  high  blood  pressure.  When  the  eye 
symptoms  finally  were  recognized,  she  was 
already  economically  blind. 

In  a  group  of  1 1  cases  there  were  miscel- 
laneous causes  for  failure — of  these  8  were 
accident  cases. 

All  these  cases  provide  additional  evidence 
of  the  urgent  need  for  broader  public  educa- 
tion and  for  continuing  professional  educa- 
tion. The  Baltimore  group  also  felt  that  there 
was  need  for  strengthening  relationships  be- 
tween eye  clinics  and  patients  who  are  irregu- 
lar in  attendance.  It  has  long  been  the  con- 
viction of  the  National  Society  that  a  few 
dollars  spent  to  provide  adequate  medical 
social  service  at  public  eye  clinics  would  go 
far  to  eliminate  unnecessary  blindness.  Ac- 
cordingly for  many  years  the  Society  gave 
financial  assistance  to  medical  social  work 
education. 

During  the  past  year  at  least  two  non- 
surgical cataract  treatments  lacking  any  valid 
scientific  basis  have  been  advertised  to  gen- 
eral physicians  with  the  implication  that 
they  no  longer  need  refer  their  cataract  cases 
to  an  oculist.  One  of  these  urges  use  in  the 
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eye  of  a  solution  prepared  from  an  herb 
grown  in  the  tropics;  the  other  advocates 
using  a  chemical  solution  by  mouth.  It  is 
regrettable  that  present  drug  laws  do  not 
prevent  the  sale  of  these  preparations  to 
gullible  general  practitioners,  even  though  as 
long  ago  as  February  1916  one  of  the  com- 
panies pled  guilty  in  a  federal  court  to  a 
charge  that  its  advertising  of  the  same  solu- 
tion of  the  tropical  herb  as  a  cure  for  cata- 
racts was  false  and  fraudulent.  A  third  non- 
surgical treatment  for  cataracts  widely  pub- 
licized last  fall  by  the  press  and  radio  was  the 
injection  of  fish  lens  protein.  The  National 
Society  cooperated  with  the  National  Research 
Council  in  uncovering  information  about  the 
value  of  this  "treatment,"  and  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  reports  that  its  alleged  discoverer 
had  been  previously  in  trouble  for  forgery, 
narcotic  addiction  and  passing  bad  checks. 
Instances  of  misleading  claims  and  advertis- 
ing of  this  kind  show  clearly  the  need  for  a 
constant  campaign  to  provide  the  average 
man  and  woman  with  authentic  factual 
information  about  eye  health.  The  job  can- 
not be  left  to  the  schools,  important  as  is 
their  part  in  it,  but  must  be  a  continuing 
one  by  every  possible  medium,  auditory  and 
visual.  Last  year  75  television  stations  and 
more  than  1,200  radio  stations  cooperated 
with  the  National  Society  in  its  education 
work,  and  it  is  estimated  that  we  have  distrib- 
uted more  than  one  million  educational 
pamphlets  since  the  Society  was  founded. 
But  the  job  has  merely  begun — far  more 
needs  to  be  done  simply  to  combat  the 
stream  of  misinformation  that  flows  so  un- 
restrainedly. 

State  medical  care  programs  for  improve- 
ment and  restoration  of  vision  continue  to 
make  progress.  Excellent  programs  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  work  in  many  states, 
but  too  few  states  have  provided  this  care 
for  recipients  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  There 
are  some  notable  exceptions  in  both  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  agencies,  but  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  in  following  through 
on  ophthalmological  examinations.  Among 
state  welfare  departments  with  good  pro- 
grams in  this  area  of  blindness  prevention  are 
two  which  have  reported  results  on  their 
programs  going  back  to  1938. 


The  Kansas  program  started  when  the 
legislature  wisely  decided  not  merely  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  the  blind,  but  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  see  that  vision  was 
aided  and  restored  whenever  possible.  Dur- 
ing 1952  there  were  347  persons  helped  in 
this  program. 5  Only  4  of  them,  or  one  per 
cent,  continued  to  lose  sight  despite  treat- 
ment; 147  were  helped  to  maintain  or  to  im- 
prove their  remaining  vision;  and  69  others 
were  so  greatly  improved  that  they  no  longer 
came  within  the  classification  of  blindness. 
In  this  gioup  of  347  persons,  cataract  surgery 
and  glasses  were  provided  to  41  per  cent, 
glaucoma  surgery  and  treatment  to  28  per 
cent,  strabismus  care  to  n  per  cent  and 
treatment  for  other  eye  conditions  to  20 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  program  in  1952 
was  $41,875,  or  an  average  of  .$166  per  person 
for  hospital  and  medical  care.  During  15 
years,  3,071  persons  were  helped  at  a  cast  of 
$384,616. 

In  California  the  program  started  by  the 
Social  Welfare  department  in  1938  was  limited 
to  people  with  cataracts.  A  recent  analysis  of 
the  results  among  600  persons  showed  only 
30  failures  to  improve  vision,  or  5  per  cent;  6 
87.7  per  cent  had  vision  restored  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  no  longer  could  be  consid- 
ered blind,  and  45  cases,  or  7.5  per  cent,  had 
some  improvement  but  to  less  than  20/200 
acuity.  These  results,  achieved  by  many  oph- 
thalmologists operating  in  several  hospitals 
in  various  parts  of  California,  compare  favor- 
ably with  records  of  the  best  medical  centers. 

These  two  examples  indicate  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  which  agencies  pri- 
marily organized  for  welfare,  adjustment  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  have  for  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  blindness.  Similar 
results  may  be  cited  from  such  other  states 
as  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  which 
have  ef[ective  medical  social  service  follow-up 
of  recipients  of  aid-to-the-blind.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  states  will  set  up  similar  sight 
improvement   and   restoration   programs. 

In    discussing  various   causes   of  blindness, 

I   have  stressed  the  need   for  basic  scientific 

research.  In  this  field,  too,  it  is  good  to  see 

real    advances.    Much    of    this    progress    has 

come  through  the  vision  of  the  Public  Health 

Service   under   Surgeon    General    Leonard  A. 

•''  Blase,    M.,    Sight    Restoration    and    Conservation 
in  Kansas,  Sight-Saving  Review,  Vol.  23,  Fall  1953. 
8  Pettit,  W.  W.,  personal  communication. 
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Scheele,  who  encouraged  setting  up  the  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 
Along  with  this  federal  stimulus  there  have 
been  important  developments  in  independent 
voluntary  agencies.  The  best  evidence  of  all 
these  developments  is  revealed  by  two  sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  National  Society's  re- 
search committee.  In  1949,  when  the  com- 
mittee surveyed  funds  available  for  eye  re- 
search, we  found  a  total  of  $906,000  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  $503,643  was  used  in 
medical  schools,  teaching  hospitals  and  eye 
institutes,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  for 
Armed  Forces  eye  research.  A  similar  survey 
for  1952  showed  a  total  of  $1,579,000  avail- 
able, an  increase  of  74  per  cent. 

In  1949  there  was  not  one  eye  research 
center  with  a  $100,000  budget,  but  in  1952 
there  was  one  with  a  research  budget  of 
$121,000  and  two  more  each  with  more  than 
$200,000. 

Some  sections  of  the  United  States  were 
more  successful  in  obtaining  funds  than 
others,  or  were  better  prepared  to  utilize 
effectively  funds  that  have  become  available. 
In  the  six  New  England  states  there  was 
nearly  a  200  per  cent  increase  in  eye  research 
funds.  In  the  three  Middle  Atlantic  states 
there  was  a  65  per  cent  increase  and  in  the 
South  Atlantic  states  a  43  per  cent  increase. 
The  Mountain  and  Pacific  states  had  a  45 
per  cent  increase,  and  in  the  North  Central 
states  running  from  Ohio  to  the  Dakotas 
there  was  a  230  per  cent  increase.  The  most 
striking  increase  of  all  was  in  the  South 
Central  states  where  medical  schools  in  1949 
reported  only  $400  for  eye  research;  in  1952 
they  had  $133,096. 


Impressive  as  these  increases  sound,  we 
must  remember  that  even  the  $1,579,000  now 
available  for  research  is  only  a  trifling  one 
per  cent  of  what  blindness  costs  each  year 
for  the  various  social  services,  educational 
facilities,  and  Braille  and  talking  books  pro- 
vided still  only  in  a  limited  way  for  the 
blind. 

In  order  to  coordinate  better  the  efforts 
of  national  groups  concerned  with  informing 
the  public  about  the  need  for  increasing  eye- 
research  facilities,  there  was  formed  in  June 
1953  an  Associated  Agency  for  Research  in 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  in  RehabiHta- 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  voluntary  inter- 
agency group  will  eliminate  the  confusing 
and  sometimes  conflicting  approaches  pre- 
viously used  in  reaching  the  public,  and  it 
is  hoped  also  that  it  will  make  more  effective 
the  activities  of  all  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations interested  in  research. 

Summary 

Excellent  progress  is  being  made  on  many 
fronts  in  the  battle  against  blindness,  but 
public  health  progress  that  increases  the 
span  of  life  and  saves  lives  of  premature  in- 
fants is  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  blind. 
These  increasing  numbers  challenge  us  to 
greater  efforts  to  broaden  our  threefold  at- 
tack through: 

(1)  Education,  both  public  and  professional. 

(2)  Preventive  services  such  as  early  case- 
finding  and  thorough  case  follow- 
through. 

(3)  Eye  research. 


SOME  PSYCHIATRIC  PROBLEMS  IN  REHABILITATION  WORK 
WITH  THE  BLIND 

LOUIS  CHOLDEN,  M.D. 
Menninger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kansas 


As  consulting  psychiatrist  for  the  Kansas 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Adult  Blind 
during  the  past  three  years,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  study  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  common  in  rehabilita- 
tion work.  The  psychological  and  psychiatric 
aspects    of   rehabilitation   have   received   my 


principal  attention,  so,  like  the  blind  man 
who  describes  that  part  of  the  elephant 
with  which  he  comes  in  contact  as  the  whole 
elephant,  it  might  be  said  that  I  have  a 
constricted  idea  of  rehabilitation.  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  probably  each  of  us,  whether  voca- 
tional placement  worker,  travel  instructor,  or 
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Braille  teacher,  with  his  own  personal  bias, 
experience,  and  limited  horizon,  will  adjudge 
the  main  aspects  of  rehabilitation  to  his  own 
area  of  operation.  With  full  awareness  of  my 
bias  in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  present 
the  thesis  that  the  rehabilitation  process  is 
fundamentally  a  psychological  phenomenon. 
And  problems  in  the  rehabilitation  process 
are  psychiatric  problems,  when  significant 
dysfunction  occurs  which  interferes  with  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
word  rehabilitation  means.  The  dictionary 
will  tell  us  that  to  rehabilitate  is  to  restore 
to  a  former  state.  This  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible with  the  blind,  for  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  restore  our  clients'  sight.  What  is  it 
then  that  we  hope  to  restore  to  its  former 
state?  I  believe  we  hope  to  restore  the  psy- 
chological integrity  of  the  individual.  We 
hope  to  reinstate  the  person  who  has  lost  his 
sight,  as  a  total  functioning  unit  to  a  former 
state  of  adequacy.  We  hope  to  offer  the  indi- 
vidual who  becomes  blind  a  life  that  has  full- 
ness, vocational  direction,  internal  satisfac- 
tions, and  the  optimal  use  of  his  potential- 
ities. Rehabilitation  then,  is  synonymous  with 
the  effort  toward  maximal  adjustment  or, 
better  stated,  readjustment,  of  the  person 
who  loses  his  sight.  It  is  in  essence  a  recon- 
struction of  the  individual,  with  some  modi- 
fication of  the  working  materials  resulting 
from  his  handicap. 

The  term  rehabilitation  is  not  so  clearly 
meaningful  when  we  speak  of  the  congeni  tally 
blind.  With  the  congenitally  blind  person 
we  are  not  rehabilitating,  reconstructing,  re- 
organizing or  restoring  anything.  We  are 
transferring,  rather,  our  concept  of  rehabili- 
tation with  the  acquired  blind  to  the  con- 
genitally blind  person.  We  simply  mean  that 
we  want  to  help  him  with  our  experience, 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  training,  to 
attain  his  maximum  fulfillment  in  life.  This, 
like  every  other  type  of  rehabilitation,  is 
basically  an  educative  process.  It  is  an  edu- 
cation in  the  methods  of  living  within  our 
natural  means.  All  of  us,  whether  sighted  or 
blind,  have  to  learn  to  live  within  our  natural 
means;  our  deficiencies,  our  efficiencies,  our 
talents,  and  our  psychological  defects  all  are 
materials  we  must  consider  when  we  learn 
to  live. 


Motivation 

Rehabilitation  is  that  learning  process 
which  will  enable  the  blind  person  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal abilities.  To  attain  this  end,  he  has  to 
want  such  fulfillment.  More  technically 
speaking,  we  must  utilize  the  person's  moti- 
vation in  order  to  proceed  through  such  a 
development.  This  psychological  factor,  the 
desire  to  learn  and  to  develop,  is  present  in 
all  of  us.  But  it  is  not  always  readily  available 
for  use.  Every  rehabilitation  worker  is  aware 
of  many  factors  that  inhibit  or  hold  back 
these  motivating  forces  which  are  directed 
toward  growth,  maturation,  and  the  fullest 
development  of  the  person's  innate  abilities. 
In  fact,  the  worker's  major  task  is  nurturing, 
fostering,  and  stimulating  the  motivation  to 
learn  and  develop.  These  forces,  both  the 
inhibiting  forces  and  the  motivating  ones, 
are  all  psychological  factors  in  the  human 
being — psychological  factors  which  will 
eventually  determine  the  extent  of  success  in 
the  rehabilitation  effort. 

Blocking  of  these  motivating  forces  for 
development  in  the  blind  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
person  who  finds  greater  satisfaction  in  being 
dependent  and  parasitic,  than  in  learning  to 
be  independent  and  moving  out  into  the 
world.  The  worker's  first  problem  then,  is  to 
be  aware  that  there  is  in  such  a  person  a 
growth  force.  The  worker  must  study  his 
client  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  blocking 
forces,  and  how  to  nurture  and  stimulate  the 
opposing  forces  for  growth,  in  his  over- 
dependent  client  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
blocking  forces,  and  how  to  nurture  and 
stimulate  the  opposing  forces  for  growth, 
in  his  over-dependent  client.  Certainly  with 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  this  is  not 
always  possible.  But  it  is  not  impossible  for 
us  to  hope  that  we  can  learn  to  solve  these 
psychological  difficulties,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  our  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts. I  therefore  believe  that  the  motivation 
for  rehabilitation  is  central  in  our  work. 

Depeyidency 
Dependency,  a  need  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  core  of  the  human  personality,  has  a 
special  meaning  to  the  blind  because  of 
certain  essential  dependencies  which  are  spe- 
cific for  them.  The  blind  man  must  ask  for 
help    in    certain    situations.    Because    he    is 
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living  in  a  world  geared  for  the  sighted,  the 
blind  man  must  get  help  from  the  sighted 
in  order  to  make  an  adequate  adjustment. 
The  ability  to  ask  for,  and  accept  this  help  is 
especially  important  for  him.  Yet,  its  proper 
balance  is  basic.  For  if  there  is  too  much 
desire  for  help,  a  movement  toward  the 
dependent  role,  and  too  much  enjoyment  of 
the  dependent  position,  the  motivation  for 
independence  will  be  minimized.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  blind  person  is  unable  to 
accept  this  necessary  help,  he  is  inactivated. 
For  he  must  learn  to  use  help  as  a  natural 
aspect  of  his  life  as  a  blind  man.  The  recog- 
nition by  the  rehabilitation  worker  of  this 
delicate  balance  is  essential  in  attempting  to 
foster  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  or  readjust- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  focus  attention  on  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  seemed  prominent 
in  working  with  the  adult  who  loses  his  sight. 
The  task  that  is  faced  by  such  a  person  can 
be  succinctly  stated  as  one  of  internal  reor- 
ganization made  necessary  by  his  having 
become  a  different  person.  His  capacities,  his 
interests,  his  social  position,  his  body  image, 
and  his  aspirations  are  all  affected,  if  not 
completely  changed.  It  is  important  to  know 
that  until  he  truly  accepts  the  fact  that  he  is 
this  different  person — a  blind  person — reha- 
bilitation, or  the  unlearning  and  relearning 
that  is  necessary  for  adjustment  to  this  new 
condition  cannot  proceed.  This  fact,  which 
seems  so  inevitably  simple,  remains  one  of 
the  gravest  stumbling  blocks  in  the  rehabili- 
tion  of  the  person  who  has  lost  his  sight. 

We  might  say  that  besides  experiencing 
the  loss  of  an  organ,  the  newly  blinded  per- 
son experiences  the  loss  of  his  accustomed 
inner  picture  of  his  physical  self  and  his 
psychological  self.  This  loss  of  inner  con- 
cept of  self  and  the  change  to  a  different 
internal  structure  is  what  constitutes  the 
essential  fact  of  reorganization  or  rehabili- 
tation to  the  disability.  The  awareness  of  this 
need  for  intrapsychic  change  is  basic  to  an 
acceptance  of  himself  as  a  handicapped 
person. 

Many  obstacles  stand  in  the  path  of  the 
newly  blinded  person's  acceptance  of  his 
disability.  Both  internal  and  external  forces 
are  operating  to  prevent  his  recognition  of 
his  new  status.  Some  of  the  internal  forces 
resisting    acceptance    of    the    handicap    are: 


(a)  the  inertia,  or  resistance  to  change  in  the 
human  personality;  (b)  the  stereotypes  he  has 
held  about  the  blind  as  a  group  for  he  will 
see  himself  in  terms  of  this  stereotype;  (c)  his 
irrational  feelings  concerning  blindness  in- 
cluding sexual  meanings,  and  historical  con- 
notations of  blindness  as  a  punishment  for 
sins;  (d)  the  minority  group  aspect  of  blind- 
ness with  its  emotional  meanings  in  terms 
of  inferior  status  and  personal  devaluation; 
and  (e)  the  necessary  dependencies  which 
accompany  this  handicap. 

Society  seems  to  make  an  almost  concerted 
effort  to  offer  external  pressures  to  prevent 
the  newly  blinded  individual  from  accepting 
the  reality  of  his  blindness.  Well-meaning 
and  sympathetic  friends  and  relatives  seem 
to  do  everything  possible  to  "offer  hope"  to 
the  patient  with  news  of  miraculous  cures,  or 
wonderful  drugs  to  help  him  believe  his  loss 
of  sight  is  not  final.  Ministers  will  offer  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  prayer  in  return- 
ing vision  to  the  blind.  Almost  everyone  offers 
hope  for  the  return  of  sight  in  one  way  or 
another.  Rarely  is  any  hope  offered  that  the 
patient  may  yet  have  a  full  life  as  a  blind 
man — that  it  is  only  a  different  kind  of  life 
he  must  learn  to  live. 

I  believe  that  it  is  significant  that  Doctor 
Berens,  one  of  America's  outstanding  ophthal- 
mologists, is  speaking  today  on  the  medical 
aspects  of  rehabilitation  for  the  blind.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  important  role  that 
ophthalmologists  play  in  informing  their 
patients  of  blindness.  For  they  can  do  much 
in  initiating  the  rehabilitation  process  with 
an  optimistic,  yet  realistic,  attitude  toward 
the  loss  of  sight.  However,  if  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist does  not  feel  comfortable  in  telling  his 
patient  that  he  is  blind,  his  patient  will  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  the  reality  of  his  condi- 
tion. This  will  consequently  retard  the  whole 
rehabilitation  process,  at  the  very  start.  Some- 
times competent,  well-meaning,  and  kindly 
motivated  ophthalmologists  withhold  the 
finality  of  blindness  from  some  of  their 
patients,  unaware  that  in  doing  so  they  are 
affecting  the  rehabilitation  effort  adversely. 
But  then  again,  we  as  rehabilitation  workers 
have  not  been  completely  aware  of  this  fact 
either. 

In  addressing  two  large  ophthalmological 
groups,  I  found  that  many  of  the  ophthal- 
mologists were  genuinely  surprised  to  learn 
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about  the  unfortunate  effect  of  concealing 
from  their  patients  the  true  facts  about  their 
vision.  We  who  work  in  rehabilitation  are 
remiss  in  not  letting  the  eye  specialists  know 
how  important  their  role  is,  in  this  first  step 
in  rehabilitation.  We  must  also  remember, 
that  a  physician  who  has  devoted  and  dedi- 
ated  himself  to  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  sight,  may  very  well  react  emo- 
tionally to  its  loss.  If  he  feels  blindness  is  a 
terrible  tragedy  that  cannot  be  overcome,  he 
may  well  transmit  this  attitude  to  his  pa- 
tients. We  might  then  understand  why  he 
hesitates  to  clarify  his  patient's  visual  status. 
In  such  an  instance,  I  have  often  thought  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  rehabilitation 
worker  to  cooperate  with  the  physician  in 
letting  the  patient  know  of  his  blindness. 

A  relevant  factor  in  this  connection  is  the 
attempt  by  the  physician,  and  society  in  gen- 
eral, to  forestall  or  prevent  the  depression 
that  is  considered  the  natural  reaction  to  a 
person's  awareness  that  he  has  lost  his  sight. 
One  often  gets  the  feeling  that  the  physician, 
relative,  or  friend,  is  mainly  attempting  to 
forestall  his  own  despair  and  depression,  in 
trying  to  make  the  patient  believe  he  is  not 
actually  blind,  or  that  there  is  valid  hope 
for  the  return  of  sight,  when  no  such  hope 
really  exists.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  appear- 
ance of  this  so-called  depression  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign,  a  sign  that  the  rehabilitation 
process  has  begun.  Consequently,  any  efforts 
to  forestall  this  depression  serve  to  forestall 
and  delay  the  readjustment  period. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the 
early  stages  which  seem  to  take  place  in  the 
adjustment  to  blindness  when  it  occurs  in 
the  adult.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  shock, 
in  which  the  person  who  suffers  the  loss  of 
sight  with  any  degree  of  suddenness  reacts 
with  a  kind  of  psychological  immobility.  It 
has  sometimes  been  described  to  me  in  terms 
of  "feeling  frozen."  Technically  speaking,  it 
is  an  emergency  constriction  of  the  ego 
because  of  the  imminent  chaos  and  disinte- 
gration which  the  person  feels  as  a  result 
of  the  abrupt  change  in  physical  status.  We 
can  then  think  of  this  "shock"  stage  as  a 
period  of  protective  emotional  anesthesia 
which  is  available  to  the  human  organism 
under  major  stress.  The  length  of  the  shock 
period  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of 
ego  maturity  and  flexibility,  the  suddenness 


of  the  onset  of  blindness,  the  method  by 
which  vision  was  lost,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  patient  was  told  he  is  blind. 

When  the  patient  begins  to  feel  again,  if 
he  accepts  the  fact  that  he  is  blind,  he  will 
go  into  the  next  stage  which  outwardly  seems 
to  be  a  depression.  It  is  not  only  a  depres- 
sion; but  rather,  it  is  a  depression  as  an 
aspect  of  a  period  of  mourning.  In  essence 
the  person  is  mourning  for  his  dead  eyes. 
He  is  mourning  the  loss  of  the  person  he 
was,  which  is  necessary  for  his  rebirth  into 
becoming  a  new  person.  We  all  recognize  the 
appropriateness  of  mourning  the  loss  or 
death  of  a  loved  object  or  person.  This  is  an 
apt  comparison,  for  the  newly-blinded  per- 
son must  indeed  die  as  a  sighted  individual, 
in  order  to  be  reborn  as  a  blind  one.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  patient  needs 
to  undergo  this  mourning  phase  before  he 
accepts  the  reality  of  his  blindness.  Thus,  it 
is  not  a  poor  prognostic  sign,  nor  should 
efforts  be  made  to  prevent  or  abort  a  normal 
mourning  period. 

While  I  do  not  have  enough  data  to  make 
the  following  statement  with  any  finality, 
it  is  my  impression  that  postponing  this 
period  of  mourning,  or  raising  and  dashing 
hopes  for  the  return  of  sight,  inhibits  rehabili- 
tation efforts  at  the  time,  and  eventually 
makes  more  difficult  the  total  rehabilitation 
procedure. 

A  recent  clinical  case  may  help  to  bring 
out  this  point.  A  44-year-old  divorced  woman 
lost  her  sight  six  months  before  coming  to 
the  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center.  She  had 
been  an  active,  sociable,  independent  book- 
keeper before  losing  her  sight  due  to  glau- 
coma. The  shock  period  had  been  minimal, 
since  she  had  been  progressively  losing  her 
sight  for  a  few  years.  She  had  severe  feelings 
of  hopelessness  and  depression  which  her 
friends  would  never  allow  her  to  express. 
Urged  on  by  friends  and  relatives  she  saw 
some  eight  doctors  who  offered  surgery  and 
a  variety  of  hopeful  advices.  She  was  con- 
stantly told  that  she  must  never  let  it  get 
her  down,  that  if  she  prayed  enough,  or  tried 
enough,  sight  would  return,  but  that  it  was 
important  to  keep  up  her  courage.  She  knew 
that  any  expression  of  her  feelings  of  sadness 
would  not  be  countenanced.  In  fact,  when  she 
once  awoke  from   sleep  crying,  her  relatives 
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told  her  she  should  be  ashamed  for  having 
such  a  defeatist  attitude.  Her  doctor  re- 
sponded to  her  expressions  of  sadness  and  fear 
for  the  future  by  saying  that  these  were 
dreadful  thoughts  and  she  must  drive  them 
out  of  her  mind.  He  had  been  so  proud  of 
her  courage,  bravery  and  strength,  and  now 
she  was  giving  way  to  her  feelings  like  a 
baby. 

When  this  woman  came  to  our  Center  from 
another  state  because  she  had  made  no  move- 
ment in  learning  how  to  live  as  a  blind 
person,  we  explained  that  we  understood  such 
feelings  of  despair.  In  a  sense  we  gave  per- 
mission to  go  into  a  period  of  mourning. 
This  is  indeed  just  what  occurred  the  next 
morning.  For  the  first  time  in  six  months, 
she  was  unable  to  get  out  of  bed,  cried  all 
day,  was  unable  to  eat,  and  expressed  her 
emotions  of  hopelessness  and  despondency. 
In  a  week  she  was  much  brighter  and  began 
to  attend  classes.  For  the  first  time,  she 
showed  a  surprising  ability  to  learn  travel- 
ing and  some  of  the  other  things  that  she 
would  have  to  know  in  adjusting  to  her  new 
condition. 

She  soon  visited  an  ophthalmologist  for 
treatment  of  eye  drainage.  Interestingly 
enough,  he  told  her  not  to  give  up  hope, 
there  was  a  possibility  that  sight  might  re- 
turn. When  I  called  the  doctor,  he  explained 
that  he  just  wanted  to  brace  the  patient  up, 
since,  "It's  so  easy  to  get  depressed  when 
you  lose  your  sight."  This  well-meant  effort, 
however,  served  to  confuse  the  patient  who 
had  to  pass  through  another  period  of  de- 
pression before  she  could  proceed  with  her 
rehabilitation. 

During  the  first  stages  of  blindness,  after 
the  so-called  rebirth,  the  person  is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  others  for  even  his 
smallest  needs.  This  may  even  extend  to  the 
need  to  be  fed.  In  many  other  ways  also  the 
newly-blinded  person  must  develop  almost 
as  an  infant  does.  He  must  learn  again  to 
walk,  talk,  hear  and  eat.  Sometimes  his 
almost  total  dependency  reawakens  child- 
hood conflicts.  However,  it  is  important  that 
this  environment  should  not  be  allowed  to 
maintain  him  statically  in  this  dependent 
state.  His  motivation  must  be  stimulated  for 
development  from  the  state  of  dependence 
to  the  greatest  amount  of  independence  he 


can  reach.  At  this  time  the  principles  of 
weaning,  encouraging  independence,  and 
maturation  characteristic  of  childhood  devel- 
opment, are  valid  methods  in  the  readjust- 
ment process.  During  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, working  with  well-trained  blind  teach- 
ers seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  valuable,  for 
identification  and  emulation  are  excellent 
means  of  learning.  Also,  the  feeling  of 
strength  that  occurs  with  successful  accom- 
plishment, such  as  the  first  solo  traveling 
experience,  is  a  significant  stimulus  for  fur- 
ther development   toward   independence. 

I  shall  briefly  note  two  other  stages  which 
seem  to  emerge  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  optimal  adjustment  to  blindness. 
Let  me  review  the  stages  that  I  have  men- 
tioned: the  first  is  the  shock  period,  the  sec- 
ond is  the  mourning  state,  the  third,  the 
period  of  dependency.  The  next  stage  seems 
to  be  a  completely  tactile  relationship  with 
the  environment.  Mr.  Jerry  Durham  and  I 
think  of  it  as  the  "feeler"  stage.  This  is 
a  stage  in  which  we  find  most  blind  people. 
The  primary  contact  with  the  physical  en- 
vironment is  by  way  of  touch.  The  final  and 
highest  stage  of  physical  environmental  rela- 
tionship, we  might  call  the  "space  awareness" 
stage.  In  this  stage  the  blind  person  ventures 
from  the  wall.  He  operates  primarily  by  mak- 
ing the  fullest  use  of  many  cues  operating 
simultaneously.  I  think  of  him  as  a  pilot 
who  is  flying  blind,  by  instruments.  He  is 
using  his  hearing,  his  obstacle  perception, 
his  memory,  his  awareness  of  heat  move- 
ment. In  essence  it  is  an  integration  of  all 
his  available  perceptions,  to  form  a  visuali- 
zation or  inner  reconstruction  of  his  environ- 
ment. I  believe  that  many  more  blind  people, 
if  approached  by  adequate  rehabilitation 
methods  early  enough,  can  reach  the  space- 
awareness  stage. 

A  somewhat  different  psychiatric  problem 
which  I  encountered  quite  early  in  my  work 
with  the  blind  was  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able amount  of  blandness  and  distance  in  the 
relationships  among  our  blind  clients.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  many  of  them 
manifested  in  communicating  their  feelings 
especially  in  discussing  their  reactions  to 
emotionally  laden  situations.  This  reticence 
toward  the  expression  of  emotion  is,  of 
course,  not  limited  to  the  blind.  Our  culture 
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views  emotional  experience  as  a  most  inti- 
mate aspect  of  the  individual,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion  as  something  of  an  exposure 
of  the  inner  self.  Consequently,  such  com- 
munication of  feeling  is  a  measure  of  trust 
and  intimacy  reserved  for  close  relationships. 

As  this  problem  was  discussed  and  studied 
with  people  who  worked  with  the  blind,  and 
especially  those  who  were  blind  themselves, 
the  following  hypothesis  emerged  as  an  ex- 
planation. Namely,  that  in  order  for  the 
individual  to  express  his  feelings  with  any 
degree  of  comfort,  he  must  be  quite  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  communication  is 
received.  As  the  sighted  person  offers  some 
indication  of  his  emotions,  he  receives  per- 
mission to  proceed,  from  the  smile,  sympa- 
thetic nod,  or  facial  expressions  of  his  listener. 

We  might  think  of  communication  of  emo- 
tions then,  in  terms  of  a  reverberating  cir- 
cuit, or  "feed-back."  The  communicator  must 
receive  constant  stimuli  from  the  communi- 
cant in  order  to  proceed  with  the  communi- 
cation. Of  course,  the  visual  cues  which  are 
used  by  the  sighted  are  not  available  as  return 
stimuli  to  the  blind  person.  The  blind  man 
may  consequently  substitute  other  cues,  not 
usually  necessary  for  those  who  can  see.  For 
example,  I  was  surprised  that  blind  clients 
noticed  my  rate  of  breathing,  the  shuffling  of 
my  feet  and  the  number  of  times  I  coughed. 
These  and  other  audible  cues  are  substituted 
for  visual  cues  related  to  the  attentiveness, 
interest,  sympathy,  and  general  response  of 
the  blind  person's  listener.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  these  audible  cues  are  not  sufficient 
to  permit  free  expression  of  emotion.  This 
inability  to  assess  clearly  the  listener's  reac- 
tion may  therefore  explain  the  relative  diffi- 
culty blind  people  have  in  communicating 
emotions. 

This  difficulty  in  discussing  feelings,  moods, 
and  emotions  has  many  derivatives  in  the 
inner  life  of  blind  people  I  have  seen.  One 
of  the  most  common,  is  that  some  of  our 
clients  feel  their  fears,  anxieties  and  emo- 
tional problems  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  In 
fact,  some  blind  people  feel  their  emotions 
are  mental  abnormalities  which  serve  to 
make  them  different  from  others. 

At  present  it  is  difficult  to  clearly  assess 
the  value  of  the  method  we  have  used  in 
attempting  to  combat  this  problem  in  emo- 
tional communication.  We  believe  the  group 


therapy  method  is  a  valuable  learning  experi- 
ence in  emotional  expression.  This  structure 
has  shown  itself  to  be  worthwhile  in  facili- 
tating and  stimulating  such  emotional  com- 
munication in  our  clients.  The  participants 
learn  to  express  their  feelings  with  greater 
ease  and  comfort,  they  learn  how  common 
their  emotional  problems  are,  how  others 
handle  emotional  problems,  and  often  become 
aware  of  their  own  methods  of  dealing  with 
their  emotions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  one  thing 
has  emerged  from  my  experience  in  rehabili- 
tation with  the  blind.  That  is,  that  there  is 
no  rehabilitation  method.  There  is  only  a 
rehabilitation  method  for  each  specific  indi- 
vidual. The  uniqueness  of  each  person  must 
be  recognized  more  clearly  in  rehabilitation 
work,  than  in  almost  any  other  form  of 
human  helping.  For  each  person  approaches 
his  disability  with  very  specific  emotions,  re- 
actions, needs  and  fears.  The  rehabilitation 
worker  who  recognizes  this  uniqueness  in 
each  of  his  clients,  recognizes  that  he  is  deal- 
ing not  with  a  rehabilitation  method,  but 
with  a  delicate  and  intricate  life  adjustment 
process  in  a  person. 

My  three  years  in  working  with  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  blind  make  me  realize  I 
have  just  begun  to  touch  a  serious  and  rela- 
tively unexplored  field.  In  this  paper  I  have 
briefly  noted  a  few  of  the  interesting  phe- 
nomena about  which  there  is  only  the  most 
elementary  knowledge.  Many  other  topics 
present  themselves  to  me,  for  instance,  the 
pioblems  of  the  congenitally  blind  or  the 
problems  of  a  person  who  loses  his  sight  from 
childhood,  and  the  effect  of  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  which  blindness  occurs,  or  the 
sociological  problems  that  are  presented  by 
the  stereotypes  of  blindness  in  our  culture. 
These  and  many  others,  I  feel,  are  problems 
that  have  just  been  opened  up  in  our  studies 
to  this  point.  So  many  of  our  rehabilitation 
workers  with  excellent  intuition,  which  by 
the  way  is  not  transferable,  attain  satisfac- 
tory rehabilitation  results.  But  in  order  to 
progress  beyond  our  present  knowledge,  we 
must  have  more  study,  more  scientific  trans- 
mission of  information,  competent  evaluation 
of  our  efforts,  and  dedication  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  rehabilitation;  namely,  that  each  blind 
person  achieve  his  highest  state  of  psycho- 
logical and  physical  attainment. 
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*  COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 


This  is  rather  a  potent  topic  we  have  this 
morning.  It  gives  a  suggestion  of  an  outlook 
to  distant  views.  We  have  all  travelled  down 
roads  in  the  course  of  our  lives  and  our 
work,  and  you  who  have  fairly  good  distant 
vision  have  probably  noticed  that  your  ho- 
rizon is  bounded  by  a  distant  hill  on  the 
road  ahead.  You  can  see  much  between  you 
and  that  hill,  and  depending  on  how  keen 
an  observer  you  are,  you  may  be  able  to  see 
a  great  deal  more  detail  than  others  on  the 
same  road.  On  reaching  the  top  of  each  rise 
a  new  horizon  comes  into  view.  It  may  be 
far  ahead.  In  the  intervening  area  new  de- 
tails may  be  observed. 

I  like  to  think  of  our  field  of  services  for 
the  blind  as  something  similar  to  travelling 
down  that  road.  We  start  in  our  own  way 
when  we  are  young,  our  vision  may  be 
somewhat  limited  because  of  our  age  and 
experience,  but  with  what  we  glean  from 
others  and  are  able  to  gain  from  day  to  day, 
we  get  a  broader  outlook.  I  believe  that  no 
one  has  a  monopoly  on  good  ideas,  so  if  we 
are  keenly  observant  of  the  needs  of  those 
we  are  serving  and  use  every  opportunity 
to  meet  those  needs,  we  are  going  to  be 
recognized  as  doing  a  better  than  ordinary 
job.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  vital  things 
to  be  done,  it  is  up  to  us  to  be  on  the  qui 
vive  so  that  we  do  not  overlook  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  better  and  more  ef- 
fective service. 

When  I  came  into  this  work  services  seemed 
to  be  limited.  Perhaps  those  in  the  work  then 
were  limited.  Perhaps  they  could  not  see  the 
trees  for  the  nearby  forest.  In  our  organiza- 
tion we  tried  to  think  of  what  might  be 
adapted,  what  could  be  done  when  we  first 
started.  At  that  time  there  was  a  tendency 
to  think  that  broom  and  brush  shops  were 
about  the  only  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  persons.  As  we  registered  blind  people 
we  found  they  did  not  come  from  the  same 
class  or  with  the  same  training  and  experi- 
ence;  they  came  from  all  walks  in  life,  and 
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SO  we  had  the  fullest  range  of  abilities  and 
backgrounds,  of  experience  and  of  aptitudes, 
and  there  was  only  the  problem  of  adapta- 
tion. 

I  remember  when  Mr.  Clunk  came  to  us. 
He  brought  some  new  and  most  valuable 
ideas.  They  may  have  seemed  revolutionary 
then,  but  are  accepted  now.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  it  was  considered  that  all  blind 
men  should  be  broom  makers.  To  him  it 
seemed  just  as  illogical  as  to  say  that  all 
red  headed  men  should  be  lawyers.  From 
there  we  started  our  Placement  programme. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
range  of  jobs  the  blind  could  do  was  rather 
limited.  Some  Placement  officers,  with  pre- 
determined ideas,  were  interested  only  in  a 
certain  limited  list  of  jobs.  Blind  people 
differ  greatly  in  their  aptitudes  and  abilities, 
and  so  the  broader  the  list  of  jobs,  the  better. 
We  are  constantly  finding  that  blind  people 
are  succeeding  in  new  jobs  of  many  descrip- 
tions and  are  succeeding  in  businesses  on 
their  own  in  other  instances,  which  means 
the  range  of  employment  opportunities  is 
being  broadened. 

How  broad  is  the  horizon  of  the  future?  I 
have  met  blind  people  who,  I  thought,  were 
excellent  prospects  and  yet  somewhere  along 
the  line  some  have  disappointed  us,  while 
others  who  on  first  sight  seemed  hopeless 
for  employment  because,  in  addition  to  their 
blindness,  they  had  other  serious  handicaps 
which  normally  would  lead  one  to  think  of 
them  as  being  a  total  loss,  through  unusual 
perseverance  have  succeeded.  This  teaches 
us  that  we  should  not  be  too  ready  to  judge; 
it  teaches  us  there  is  a  factor  in  this  business 
of  human  relations  and  human  effort  that 
reaches  far  beyond  the  physical.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  individual  that  counts,  and  if 
they  have  the  determination  to  succeed,  then 
they  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  do  not  have  that  spirit;  they 
started  life  producing  alibis  and  they  have 
never  produced  anything  else. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  that  we,  in  this 
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work,   should  not  be  too  ready   to  limit  the       ing  to  an  even  more  distant  horizon,  beyond 


potentialities  of  the  individual  or  the  range 
of  services  to  be  made  avalaible.  Who  can 
predict  at  this  stage  where  we  will  go?  We 
must  keep  our  minds  open  and  pliable,  look- 


what  we  can  imagine.  When  we  have  reached 
the  stage  where  we  cannot  do  this,  we  should 
retire,  and  if  we  do  not  recognize  our  frozen 
limits,  I  hope  someone  will  tell   us. 


HORIZONS  UNLIMITED  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*ERIC  T.  BOULTER 
Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 


It  is  likely  that  in  turn  each  of  the 
speakers  at  today's  session  will  make  a  play 
on  the  word  "horizons"  which  appears  in  the 
title  of  this  session,  for  that  word  lends 
itself  to  such  treatment.  The  previous  speaker 
has  pointed  out  that  as  each  horizon  is 
achieved  a  new  and  distant  one  appears  to 
take  its  place,  and  has  made  the  point  that 
we,  as  workers  for  the  blind,  should  welcome 
the  challenge  presented  by  these  new  vistas 
and  should  recognize  in  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  provision  of  ever  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  blind. 

Since  it  is  my  responsibility  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  to  discuss  the  wider  sphere  of 
service  to  blind  people  in  other  lands  I  would 
remind  you  that  one  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  our  visual  horizon  is  that 
it  extends  in  every  direction  and  is  not  merely 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  our  own  particular 
road.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  contour  of 
the  horizon  varies  considerably,  the  shape  in 
one  direction  being  never  an  exact  replica  of 
that  to  be  found  elsewhere.  That  is  today  and 
Avill  always  be  the  situation  in  work  for  the 
blind.  The  problems  that  face  our  counter- 
parts in  other  lands  may  already  have  been 
met  and  overcome  in  this  country,  while 
others  which  they  are  not  battling  may  still 
lie  ahead  of  us. 

The  question  may  validly  be  asked,  "Why 
should  we,  as  workers  for  American  agencies, 
be  expected  to  devote  time  and  energy  to 
considering  the  affairs  of  other  countries?" 
I  think  the  answer  can  be  quite  simply 
stated.  When  we  became  workers  for  the 
blind  each  one  of  us  entered  into  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  the  blind  community  as  a  whole. 
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Blindness  recognizes  no  frontiers.  Neither 
must  the  spirit  of  service  which  motivates  us 
even  though  the  tasks  for  which  we  are  im- 
mediately responsible  in  our  own  cities  and 
states  must  obviously  merit  our  greatest  and 
most  constant  attention.  Thus  our  labors 
carry  with  them  worldwide  implications.  Al- 
though probably  unattainable  we  are  striv- 
ing to  achieve  a  state  of  perfection  in  the 
range  and  quality  of  services  to  be  extended 
to  the  blind.  What  is  imperfect  in  part 
cannot  be  wholly  perfect.  We  therefore  have 
a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  maximum 
progress  is  achieved  in  all  areas  of  the  world. 
If  we  are  honest  we  will  admit  to  certain 
selfish  motivations  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining contact  with  our  coimterpart  workers 
across  the  seas.  While  we  are  justly  proud  of 
the  advanced  stage  to  which  we  have  brought 
our  own  work,  we  must  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  fields  of  activity  in  which  we  can 
profit  from  the  experience  of  others.  If  we 
recognize  this  we  may  approach  our  inter- 
national relationships  with  more  eagerness 
than  heretofore. 

How  then  can  we  as  individuals,  as  staff 
members  of  local,  state  and  national  agencies 
and  as  members  of  AAWB  begin  to  accept 
our  international  obligations.  In  my  view  we 
must  take  action  in  a  number  of  different 
ways. 

1.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  specific  problems  that  face 
workers  in  other  countries  in  relation  to  the 
local  scene.  We  must  take  a  real  and  discrimi- 
nating interest  in  international  affairs,  for 
understanding  of  the  general  economic,  cul- 
tural and  political  background  of  any  coun- 
try will  allow  us  to  view  its  work  for  the 
blind  in  proper  perspective. 
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2.  We  must  be  ready  to  share  our  achieve- 
ments and  our  problems  with  our  fellow 
workers  abroad.  Some  of  the  successes  we 
record  in  our  day  to  day  work  may  appear 
trivial  and  likely  to  be  of  little  interest  to 
others.  In  fact,  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  agencies  overseas  will 
warmly  welcome  receiving  your  news  and  will 
use  the  information  to  improve  their  own 
programs. 

3.  Let  us  put  aside  complacency  and  admit 
that  we,  too,  can  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others.  We  can  think  of  several  instances 
to  demonstrate   that   the  United  States  does 
not  lead  in  every  area  of  professional  activity. 
For  example,  this  country  is  at  present  lagging 
severely    behind   our   friends   in    the   United 
Kingdom    and    Germany    in    the    matter    of 
research     into     talking     book     development. 
Physiotherapy  is  being  widely  practised  in  a 
fully  professional  manner  by  blind  persons  in 
several   European   countries   and   in   a   more 
limited  way  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Yet 
it  has  never  been  adequately  exploited  here 
at  home.  The  vexing  controversy  over  handi- 
cap allowances  or  "equalizing  grants  to  offset 
the  costs  of  blindness"  still  rages  in  America. 
Yet  it  has  been  settled  satisfactorily  in  cer- 
tain overseas  countries. 

4.  Be  ready  to  welcome  to  your  agency  the 
fellowship     and    scholarship     students    from 
abroad    who    are    now    visiting    the    United 
States  in  increasing  numbers  to  obtain  prac- 
tical guidance  from  us  prior  to  initiating  new 
services  for  blind  people  in  their  own  coun- 
tries or  introducing  modern  techniques  into 
existing    programs.    Try    to    understand    the 
real   requirements  of  each  student  and  pro- 
vide the  type  of  help  best  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular need.   At   the  same   time,  do  not  let 
understandable    pride    in    your    own    agency 
blind    you    to    its    short-comings.    A    student 
can  often  learn  as  much  from  our  failures  as 
from  our  achievements.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have    several    overseas    students    with    us    at 
this  convention,  and  I  hope  to  be  privileged 
to  introduce  them  to  you  later  in  this  session. 
5.  Be    prepared,    if    called    upon,    to    give 
service  yourself  in  overseas  areas.  As  public 
recognition   of   the   capabilities   of  the   blind 
increases,  official  and  voluntary  organizations 
are   springing  up   on   the   national,   regional 
and  local  levels  in  many  lands.  It  frequently 


occurs  that  adequate  accommodation,  equip- 
ment,  operating   funds   and   other   necessary 
resources  to  launch  a  worthwhile  program  are 
available  locally.  The  only  missing  element 
is  experience.  If  you  should  be  called  upon 
to   serve   overseas  it  is   almost   certainly   be- 
cause  those   familiar  with   the   requirements 
of  the  situations  believe   that  you  are  most 
suitably  equipped  to  meet  the  need.  I  hope 
that    those   of   you    who    serve    as   heads   of 
agencies    will    be    willing   wherever    possible 
to  release  staff  members,  even   those  in  key 
positions,  to  accept  short  or  long  term  assign- 
ments   abroad.    Unfortunately,    this    type    of 
aid,  especially  for  long  term  assignments,  can 
be   tremendously  costly.   It  is  my  hope   that 
many  of  us,  fired  by  a  spirit  of  service,  will  be 
ready    to    approach    foreign    service    in    the 
true  missionary  spirit,  being  ready  to  donate 
a  month  or  a  year  or  two  years  of  our  lives 
to  such   work  with   no   thought  of  personal 
profit.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  would  volunteer 
for   such   appointments,   carrying  with  them 
only  traveling  and  maintenance  expenses  to- 
gether with  the  bare  minimum  required  for 
incidental    expenses,    you    would    find    it    a 
tremendously  rewarding  experience. 

6.  If  the  programs  of  aid  and  the  direct 
contacts  between  the  United  States  and  other 
lands  are  to  be  most  effective  there  must 
be  a  single  point  of  coordination.  We  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
regard  this  coordinating  function  as  one  of 
our  most  important  responsibilities.  We  wish 
in  no  way  to  control  or  instruct  individual 
agencies  in  their  programs  of  international 
relations.  However,  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  we  can  often  provide  information 
that  will  enable  those  agencies  to  avoid  du- 
plicating the  activities  of  others  and  extend 
service  where  it  is  most  urgently  required.  We 
hope  therefore  that  you  will  keep  us  fully 
informed  of  all  contacts  and  agreements  you 
may  develop  with  other  countries. 

7.  Use  your  influence  and  prestige  where 
necessary  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Con- 
gressmen, Congressional  Committees  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
government  will  fully  discharge  its  interna- 
tional obligations  on  all  matters  that  concern 
the  wellbeing  of  the  blind  and  the  physically 
handicapped  generally  throughout  the  world. 
This  has  not  aways  been   the  case.  For  ex- 
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ample,  important  international  conventions 
adopted  by  UNESCO  and  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  allowing  customs  free  importa- 
tion of  appliances  for  the  blind  and  the  in- 
ternational carriage  of  braille,  talking  books 
and  certain  other  equipment  free  of  postal 
charges  remain  unratified  by  the  United 
States  Congress. 

This  great  association  that  has  this  week 
adopted  certain  resolutions  that  may  well 
revolutionize  currently  accepted  standards  of 
service  and  ethics  should  accept  an  ever 
widening  role  in  world  affairs.  It  has  long 
been  my  dream  that  the  AAWB  might  es- 
tablish a  special  committe  on  international  re- 
lations which  could  devote  itself  entirely  to 
the  promotion  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween workers  in  this  country  and  their 
counterparts  throughout  the  world.  I  urge 
that  person  who  will  tomorrow  be  elected 
to  the  presidency  to  give  very  careful  thought 
to  this  suggestion. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  thrilling 
progress  has  been  made  towards  closer  co- 
operation between  the  countries  of  the  world 
in  our  field  of  interest.  To  be  sure,  a  meas- 
ure of  international  collaboration  had  existed 
prior  to  that  time,  but  it  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  ad  hoc  conferences  called  as  a 
last  resort  when  through  simultaneous  and 
uncoordinated  national  activity  on  any  par- 
ticular subject  international  confusion  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  became  unbear- 
able. There  now  seems  to  be  real  hope  that 
no  major  policy  decision  on  matters  having 
international  implications  will  be  taken  with- 
out full  discussion  between  all  groups  likely 
to  be  affected.  As  we  look  around  us  today 
we  find  the  United  Nations  recognizing  its 
obligations  to  the  physically  handicapped  by 
establishing  a  special  unit  devoted  entirely 
to  their  affairs,  with  special  emphasis  being 


laid  on  work  for  the  blind.  UNESCO  has 
assumed  active  leadership  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  world  braille  problems,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  special  appliances  and  the  grant  of 
international  travel  concessions.  ILO  is  ac- 
tively advocating  the  growth  of  employment 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  WHO 
and  UNICEF  have  launched  broad  campaigns 
to  fight  trachoma  and  other  blinding  disease. 
Through  the  activities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, fellowship  and  relief  programs  are  be- 
ing undertaken  on  the  Federal  level.  Similar 
activity  can  be  seen  among  other  nations 
such  as  the  British  Commonwealth  Colombo 
Plan.  On  the  voluntary  level  the  newly 
created  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  is,  under  Col.  Baker's  leadership,  ac- 
cepting an  ever  widening  role  as  a  world 
forum  for  discussion  of  our  common  prob- 
lems. My  own  agency  is  gratified  that  its  in- 
fluence is  extending  constantly  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

All  this  is  encouraging.  But  we  must  not 
ignore  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There 
are  still  two  million  blind  people  in  India 
of  whom  probably  less  than  one  thousand 
are  receiving  adequate  service.  The  world's 
school  for  blind  children  can  still  accommo- 
date only  one  blind  child  in  ever)'  fifty.  At  a 
moderate  estimate,  seventy-five  percent  of 
our  blind  people  are  totally  unaware  of  their 
potential  ability  and  have  no  agency  to  help 
them  achieve  such  realization.  Thus  the 
tasks  that  await  us  are  manifold.  No  single 
agency,  official  or  private,  can  face  them 
alone.  There  is  need  for  all  to  play  a  part. 
Let  us  go  forward  together  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
mon resolve  to  join  our  friends  overseas  in 
a  world  wide  program  that  will  bring  un- 
told   service    to    blind    people    everywhere. 


HORIZONS  UNLIMITED  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


KATHERN  F.  GRUBER,  Assistant  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  subject  matter  assigned  to 'all  of  us 
this  morning — "Horizons  Unlimited  in  Work 
for  the  Blind"  is  really  loaded  with  potential! 
It  could  be  pretty  heady  stuff  for  the  ego 
of  any  one  of  us  up  here  who  dared  to  show 


to  you  more  of  our  inner  feelings  and  beliefs 
than  it  is  natural  or  wise  to  show  at  a  time 
like  this!  There  has  been  a  maximum  of  per- 
missiveness given  to  us  in  this  assignment. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  was  asked  to  rep- 
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resent  a  national,  private  research  and  con- 
sultative agency  in  this  talk — aside  from  that 
— no  one  asked  me  to  limit  myself  to  any 
one  specific  subject  matter  area  nor  to  any 
one  temperamental  tone  or  'outburst  level'. 
I  appreciate  this  no  end.  The  only  real 
limitation  is  the  time  element.  We  each  have 
about  twenty  minutes  to  scan  these  so-called 
horizons  from  our  assigned  points  of  ob- 
servation. I've  heard  it  said  that  twenty 
minutes  can  be  as  long  or  as  short  as  you 
want  it  to  be.  I  aim  to  make  this  the  long- 
est "short"  twenty  minutes  I've  ever  had 
given  to  me! 

We  have  been  taught  by  physicists  that 
the  position  of  the  observer  is  an  integral 
factor  in  the  characteristics  of  the  thing 
observed.  The  perspective  granted  us  in  "Ho- 
rizons Unlimited"  is  long;  the  angle  of  vision, 
then,  is  doubly  important  and  certainly 
should  not  be  a  stingy  angle.  I  do  not  choose 
to  look  at  this  perspective  vertically,  as  it 
were,  from  my  position  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Rather,  I  choose  to 
look  at  it  horizontally,  through  the  minds  and 
the  lives  of  my  co-workers  and  of  my  fellow- 
men  who  happen  to  be  blind.  They  all  have 
helped  me  a  great  deal  in  developing  the 
points  of  view  which  I  shall  present  in  this 
paper. 

I  am  dividing  our  "Horizons  Unlimited" 
into  three  groups: 

1.  The  obvious  ones 

2.  The  less  obvious  ones 

3.  The  least  obvious  ones 

For  us  at  the  Foundation,  our  obvious  goals 
are  embodied  in  a  continued  adherence  to 
our  stated  objective — "To  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  increasingly  and  unceasingly 
throughout  the  world."  Our  present  services 
at  the  Foundation  are  known  to  all  of  you. 
I  choose  to  interpret  our  horizons  unlimited 
in  this  obvious  area  as  a  continuation  of 
necessary  services;  a  cessation  of  obsolete 
services;  and  the  initiation  of  new  services — 
all  of  these — the  continuation,  the  cessation, 
and  the  initiation — all  designed  to  reflect 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  trends  as  we 
see  them  now  in  1953 — as  we  shall  see  them 
in  1963,  1973,  1983,  etc.  These  changes  may 
not  always  be  in  quantity — "more  than  yes- 
terday— less  than  tomorrow" — but  I  hope 
they  will  always  be,  in  quality,  "Better  than 


yesterday  but  not  as  good  as  tomorrow"! 
The  one  constant  I  hope  we  can  always  hold 
before  us  in  the  future  is  that  of  interpreting 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  proper  per- 
spective— that  is,  against  a  background  of 
truth;  and  not  as  a  separate  entity  but  al- 
ways as  a  part  of  the  much  larger  social 
structuie  of  our  nation. 

Obvious  things  lack  drama,  to  some  extent. 
Let  us  move  on  to  the  next  category — "the 
less  obvious  ones".  When  you  give  a  speaker 
like  me  a  subject  like  "horizons  unlimited", 
I'm  likely  to  roam  the  sky  and  bring  in  a 
good  bit  of  the  heavens  in  making  my  points. 
In  this  category  of  less  obvious  horizons 
unlimited,  I  choose  to  put  an  intangible — 
that  of  cooperation  with  other  national 
agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  One 
star  in  the  heavens  can  make  a  fairly  good 
glow;  a  constellation  can  really  light  up  a 
big  place  in  the  sky  and  shed  a  generous 
radiance.  The  astronomers  says  a  constella- 
tion operates  on  a  fairly  well-ordered  and 
pre-arranged  plan.  Just  so  should  national 
agencies  for  the  blind  operate  on  a  fairly 
well  organized  plan  with  defined  functions 
geared  to  rendering  necessary  services  to  peo- 
ple who  happen  to  be  blind.  Some  of  the 
major  national  agencies  in  this  constellation 
with  us  are  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  with  its  Of- 
fices of  Education,  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, of  Public  Health,  of  Social  Security,  and. 
its  Children's  Bureau;  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress; The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind;  the  United  States  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration; National  Industries  for  the  Blind; 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind;  The 
Blinded  Veterans  Association;  the  A.A.W.B. 
and  the  A.A.I.B.  Just  think  of  all  these  na- 
tional agencies  and  the  tremendous  light  their 
constellation  can  generate  in  this  field  of 
work  if  we  all  remember  that  the  secret  of 
that  kind  of  powerful  illumination  is  in 
knowing  the  lines  of  cooperation  and  how 
and  when  to  apply  them  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  being  served.  There  are  no 
frontiers  to  cooperation!  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  light  -'this  constellation  can  give!  Let's 
turn  it  on  full  power  by  planning  together  to 
prevent  duplication;  by  agreement  on  basic 
concepts ;  which  we  present  to  the  public; 
by   subordinating  our  national  vanities  and 
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our  active  prestige-hunting  to  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  constellation  as  a  whole — and 
thus  to  that  of  the  blind  individuals  whom 
we  are  serving;  by  sharing  with  each  other 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  that  ac- 
crue to  us  when  we  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  status  quo  and  decide  to  disturb 
its  routine;  and  finally,  by  remembering  that 
no  national  agency  can  win  a  principle  by 
proxy — it  must  be  overtly  active  in  the  fight- 
ing for  it! 

Now  every  constellation  has  myriads  of 
supporting  stars.  To  carry  out  this  analogy, 
let  me  say  that  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  also  have  supporting  lights  and  we 
haven't  even  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  them 
on.  I  am  referring  to  some  general  professions 
whose  personnel  can  give  us  plenty  of  auxili- 
ary light  if  we  but  take  the  trouble  to  give 
them  a  little  juice  and  turn  on  the  switch. 
I  am  referring  to  the  ophthalmologists,  to 
the  psychiatrists,  to  the  elementary  school 
teachers,  to  the  secondary  school  teachers, 
and  to  the  personnel  directors  of  the  future, 
to  name  but  a  few.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent supplement  of  the  directory  of  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmologists,  there 
are  an  average  of  210  ophthalmologists  cer- 
tified every  year.  According  to  School  and  So- 
ciety of  April,  1953,  it  is  expected  that  about 
36,000  new  elementary  school  teachers  will  be 
certified  this  year  and  about  twice  that  many 
new  secondary  school  teachers.  According  to 
the  American  Management  Association,  there 
are  between  700  and  800  persons  graduated 
from  Business  Administration  Schools  each 
year  who  are  qualified  to  become  personnel 
directors.  I  say  we  have  indeed,  horizons  un- 
limited before  us  in  our  endeavors  to  reach 
these  people  with  pertinent  information  be- 
fore they  launch  themselves  in  their  respec- 
tive professions!  I  mean  information  that 
will  help  the  future  ophthalmologist  in  his 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  working  with  a 
patient  positively  when  he  knows  that  pa- 
tient has  become  blind  and  in  working  op- 
timistically with  the  parents  of  blind  babies; 
information  that  will  help  the  future  school 
teacher  to  extend  her  intellectual  hospitality 
to  the  occasional  blind  child  who  may  enter 
her  classroom — information  that  will  help 
her  to  react  to  the  child  and  not  to  his  dis- 
ability;  information  that  will  enable  future 


personnel  directors  to  express  little  or  no 
surprise  when  they  see  a  blind  person  stand- 
ing in  the  employment  line  or  coming  in  for 
an  interview!  This  is  a  tremendous  possibility 
— it  has  hardly  been  tapped!  Let's  go  after 
it! 

And  now  we  come  to  that  group  of  horizons 
unlimited  that  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  least 
obvious.  And  because  they  are  the  least  ob- 
vious, they  are  perhaps  the  most  provocative 
and  controversial.  The  first  one  has  to  do 
with  the  health  of  our  agency.  You  know 
agencies  can  develop  neurotic  personalities 
as  easily  as  can  people.  When  an  agency 
doesn't  bother  to  look  ahead — when  an  agency 
can't  plan  anything — when  an  agency  says — 
"one  day  at  a  time  is  all  I  can  manage" — then 
that  agency  is  truly  sick  and  dependent.  Now 
a  healthy  organization  tells  the  truth  about 
itself  every  once  in  a  while;  a  healthy  organ- 
ization operates  within  an  atmosphere  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  public  responsibility  with- 
out fear!  A  healthy  organization  is  not  afraid 
to  put  its  name  to  public  statements  of  pol- 
icy and  philosophy.  We  have  unlimited  op- 
portunities to  keep  our  agency  from  be- 
coming neurotic  and  we  must  be  aggressive 
in  protecting  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
today  at  the  Foundation  our  state  of  posi- 
tive health!  Another  of  the  least  obvious 
goals  has  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of 
standards  and  ethics.  People  seem  always  to 
be  pleading  for  tolerance  these  days^a  toler- 
ance of  this  and  a  tolerance  of  that.  I  think 
what  an  organization  like  ours  needs,  and 
what  our  field  of  work  for  the  blind  needs, 
if  you  please,  is  a  little  intolerance!  We 
should  be  intolerant  of  mediocrity  in  the  se- 
lection and  training  of  personnel  serving  the 
blind;  of  incompetence  in  our  planning;  of 
laziness  and  waste  in  our  management;  of 
trickery  and  knavery  in  our  fund-raising; 
of  exploitation  of  the  personal  dignity  of 
blind  persons  in  our  public  presentations, 
and  especially,  an  intolerance  of  fear  in  pur- 
suing our  ideals  in  this  work! 

And  then  I  would  put  consistency  as  an- 
other intangible  devoutly  to  be  wished  and 
almost  unlimited  in  its  application  in  our 
work.  When  I  move  into  the  area  of  con- 
sistency, I  am  treading  on  sacred  ground  to 
many  of  you.  Yet  I  must  say  these  things 
and  noiv.  I  am  not  pleading  for  any  quick 
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solutions;  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  it  may 
be  time  for  a  sane  and  deliberate  review  by 
many,  many  persons  over  the  next  few  years, 
of  some  seeming  inconsistencies  in  our  con- 
cepts and  in  our  manner  of  interpreting  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  I  am  not  suggesting  for 
a  minute  that  we  eliminate  any  service  or 
concept  that  we  have  until  we  have  some- 
thing better  to  put  in  its  place.  I  can  pre- 
sent this  best  by  asking  questions.  Is  our 
definition  of  blindness,  as  we  accept  it  today 
in  the  profession,  one  that  the  average  person 
can  accept  without  mental  or  expressed  res- 
ervation? If  a  blind  person  is  sometimes  one 
who  can  see  to  read  or  even  to  drive  a  car 
and  again  sometimes  one  who  is  really  totally 
blacked  out,  is  there  not  bound  to  be  some 
gross  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
about  this?  Is  there  some  better  way  of  se- 
curing the  much-needed  services  for  those 
with  some  efficient  residual  vision  other  than 
by  classifying  them  as  blind?  Does  this  liberal 
definition  of  blindness  tend  to  develop  groups 
within  a  group  with  the  only  seeming  con- 
stant being  that  of  total  blindness?  Can  this 
grouping  within  the  group  really  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  unscrupulous  employer  or  the 
not  too  conscientious  educator?  Is  there  a  dif- 
ference between  a  constant  identification  with 
blindness  and  that  identification  which  need 
never  be  apparent  publicly?  If  the  definition 
of  blindness  seems  to  create  undue  confusion 
regarding  the  concept  of  blindness,  is  there 
any  validity  to  the  objection  that  we  must 
not  even  re-examine  the  definition  because 
it  took  so  long  to  develop  it?  Are  we  blind- 
ing too  many  people  by  definition? 

And  in  another  area  of  seeming  inconsis- 
tency, are  we,  on  the  one  hand,  asking  for 
public    funds   with   which    to    help    a    blind 


person  become  an  independent  and  contrib- 
uting member  of  society  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  we  not  asking  for  preferential  legis- 
lation in  the  matter  of  tax  deductions,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  etc.?  Are  we  barking 
with  the  dogs  and  running  with  the  hare 
in  this  matter?  Are  we  healing  and  infecting 
simultaneously?  What  are  we  doing  when  we 
ask  for  special  benefits,  bit  by  bit  by  bit? 
Are  we  saying  that  the  blind  person  needs  a 
disability  compensation?  If  so,  why  are  we 
giving  it  to  him  in  dignity-destroying-driblets 
instead  of  through  a  federal  insurance  against 
blindness?  Are  you  glad  you  have  social  se- 
curity? I'm  glad  I  have  it!  I'd  like  to  have 
federal  insurance  against  blindness  too.  I 
would  like  today  to  be  contributing  to  a 
federal  fund,  which,  if  I  lost  my  sight  to- 
morrow, would  provide  me  with  some  eco- 
nomic security  not  administered  on  a  charity 
basis  but  administered  on  the  basis  of  my 
active  participation  in  the  building  of  the 
fund!  Getting  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
my  friends,  makes  me  say  that  the  pursuit 
of  consistency  in  our  work  is  the  horizon 
that  is  really  unlimited! 

And  so  now,  in  closing,  Col.  Baker,  Mr. 
Boulter,  Mr.  Quimby,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
I  wish  you  and  your  respective  organizations 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  your  horizons  un- 
limited. And  to  you  out  in  front  here — on  the 
firing  line  back  home — I  speak  for  the  en- 
tire personnel  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  saluting  each  and  every  one 
of  you  in  the  pursuit  of  your  horizons  un- 
limited and  I  say — in  Carl  Sandburg's  fa- 
vorite words — "To  the  storms  to  come  and  to 
the  stars  that  always  come  out  after  the 
storm!"  Thank  you. 


TRENDS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  FREE  WORLD 


NEAL  F.  QUIMBY,  D.Ed. 

Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 
President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

A  review  of   the  educational  programs  of  is   gratifying  in    terms  of   the   advancements 

the  free  world  and  a  study  of  the  recommen-  made  during  the  past  half  century.  This  is 

dations   of   the   International   Conference   of  true,    even    though    in    many    countries    the 

Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  held  last  summer,  program  is  rather  primitive.  The  willingness 
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to  recognize  the  problems  involved  is,  in 
itself,  a  big  step  forward  to  New  Horizons. 
A  summary  of  the  programs  of  the  twenty- 
nine  countries  reporting  will  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  the  current  trends. 

1.  Compulsory  education.  Compulsory  edu- 
cation is  enforced  in  seventeen  countries; 
five  have  such  laws,  though  they  are  not 
enforced.  Seven  countries  do  not  require 
school  attendance  by  blind  children. 

2.  Number'  of  blind  children.  In  many 
cases  the  figures  quoted  are  only  estimates  in 
fact,  we  have  no  estimate  at  all  from  three 
countries. 

Less  than  400  are  reported  by  eight  coun- 
tries, and  seventeen  countries  list  from  400 
to  1500.  Three  report  from  1600  to  4000  and 
one  lists  a  total  of  5000. 

The  figure  then  jumps  to  10,000  to  11,000, 
reported  by  four  countries.  India  is  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  with  an  estimated  600,000 
blind  people  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

5.  Programs  for  preschool  blind  children. 
There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the 
functions  and  age  limits  of  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens.  As  nearly  as  could  be  ac- 
certained,  however,  from  the  available  in- 
formation, we  present  these  findings. 

In  one  country  the  parents  are  invited 
to  the  school  for  a  series  of  lectures.  In  the 
United  States,  several  schools  have  summer 
sessions  for  the  parents  of  preschool  blind 
children.  In  three  countries,  the  children 
are  sent  to  local  preschool  nurseries  and 
kindergartens.  Five  countries  provide  special 
nursery  schools  at  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind.  Nine  furnish  guidance  to  the  par- 
ents in  their  homes  and  through  dissemina- 
tion of  printed  information. 

.f.  Number  of  residential  schools  for  the 
bli?id.  Three  countries  report  only  one  school 
each,  while  six  list  two  each.  Four  have 
three,  and  four  report  four  each.  One  coun- 
try has  five,  another  six,  and  still  another 
has  seven.  Two  list  eight  and  one  seventeen, 
and  one  lists  twenty-one.  Italy  has  twenty- 
eight,  India  thirty,  and  the  United  States 
sixty-one;  Japan  lists  seventy-four. 

5.  Other  provisions  for  the  education  of 
blind  children.  England  reports  seven  pupils 
who  are  being  taught  by  tutors  in  their  own 
homes.  Three  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  have  a  few  selected  pupils  in  regular 


public  school  classes.  Germany  and  the 
United  States  have  special  day  classes  for 
the  blind  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Scotland  gave 
up  day  school  classes  in  the  public  schools 
after  a  trial  period  of  twenty  years. 

Twenty-two  countries  have  no  provisions 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  other 
than  the  residential  schools. 

6.  Provisions  for  partially  seeing  children. 
Holland   has   a   residential   school   devoted 

exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  partially 
seeing.  One  other  country  has  a  similar 
school,  but  also  has  classes  for  the  partially 
seeing  at  the  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
Two  countries  have  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools;  two  have  such  special  classes 
and  also  keep  some  partially  blind  in  the 
regular  public  school  classes.  Seven  others 
have  special  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and 
also  have  special  classes  for  the  partially  see- 
ing in  connection  with  the  residential  school 
for  the  blind.  Five  countries  have  no  special 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  partially 
seeing.  In  all  probability,  many  of  these 
children  are  educated  in  the  regular  class- 
room without  special  aids,  as  are  many  in 
the  United  States  and  many  other  countries. 

7.  Requirements  for  teachers.  All  twenty- 
nine  countries  insist  on  at  least  the  minimum 
requirements  for  public  school  teachers,  but 
many  have  further  requirements. 

Four  countries  insist  on  a  special  examina- 
tion on  the  field,  and  five  demand  on  the 
job  training  and  study.  Eleven  require  special 
training  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

8.  Intelligence  tests  and  achievement  tests. 
Eleven  countries  have  no  testing  programs 
whatever.  Two  others  depend  on  an  examina- 
tion by  the  faculty  or  a  committee  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  standardized  tests.  A  small  group 
of  countries  utilize  tests  of  manual  dexterity, 
aptitude    tests,    and    personality    tests. 

Achievement  tests  of  several  kinds  are  used 
by  nine  countries,  and  sixteen  use  intelli- 
gence tests. 

Many  countries  have  too  few  blind  to  en- 
able them  to  standardize  tests,  and  lan- 
guage and  cultural  differences  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  adapt  those  developed  by  other  na- 
tions. 

9.  Vocations  for   the   blind.   The   vocations 
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listed  by  the  twenty-nine  countries  follow  a 
similar  pattern  within  the  limits  of  the  in- 
dustrialization of  the  economy  of  the  various 
countries. 

For  blind  men,  we  find  twenty-three  men- 
tion workshops  and/or  home  work.  Seven- 
teen list  both  piano  tuning  and  music.  Four- 
teen report  school  teaching,  and  thirteen 
list  office  work.  Thirteen  report  work  in 
factories  with  the  seeing.  Twelve  mention 
switchboard  operating  and  physiotherapy. 
Home  teaching  and  salesmanship  were  each 
mentioned  by  nine  countries.  Other  pro- 
fessions, such  as  law  and  the  ministry,  are 
listed  by  ten  countries. 

Oddly  enough  auto  mechanics  was  men- 
tioned by  only  one  country;  only  three 
listed  radio  technicians,  and  only  four  listed 
vending  stands. 

Twenty-two  countries  report  workshops 
and/or  home  work,  for  blind  women. 
Switchboard  operating  rates  second  place 
with  seventeen  countries  reporting  this  vo- 
cation. Office  work  follows  with  fourteen, 
and  work  in  factories  with  the  seeing  is  re- 
ported by  thirteen.  Teaching,  physiotherapy 
and  music  are  each  mentioned  by  eleven 
countries.  Ten  mention  other  professions. 
Home  teaching  as  a  vocation  for  blind 
women    is   reported    by   only    five   countries. 

lo.  Programs  for  guidance  and  placement. 
Four  countries  report  that  all  guidance  and 
placement  is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools. 
In  all  the  others  the  schools  cooperate  to  a 
varying  degree:  in  seven,  with  private  agen- 
cies; in  eleven  with  public  agencies,  and  in 
ten  with  both  public  and  private  agencies. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  more  important  res- 
olutions passed  by  the  Conference  gives  an 
idea  of  what  the  future  holds. 

1.  The    education    and    social    needs    of    the 

preschool  blind  child 

The  Conference  recognized  the  problem 
and  noted  that  the  particular  program 
selected  for  a  child  should  depend  upon 
the  available  resources,  the  tradition  of  his 
community,  the  home  environment,  and  the 
apparent  ability  and  personality  of  the  child. 
According  to  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
the  following  programs  have  been  carried 
out  successfully: 

a.  Placement  in  a  nursery  school  for  blind 


children  or  in  a  nursery  unit  of  a  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind 

b.  Placement  in  a  day   nursery  school  for 
the  blind 

c.  Placement  in  a  day  nursery  school  for 
seeing  children 

d.  Supervised    training   at    home   or    in    a 
foster  home. 

2.  The   educational   and   social   needs   of   the 
additionally    handicapped    blind   child 

The  Conference  recommended  that  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  the  multiple  handi- 
capped child  should  be  established  in  coun- 
tries where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

It  was  mentioned  that  there  is  a  need  for 
special  studies  concerning  emotionally  dis- 
turbed blind  children. 

The  Conference  agreed  that  non-educable 
blind  children  should  be  placed  in  special 
homes  or  departments  within  mental  insti- 
tutions, and  not  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  needs  of  the  average  blind  child 

The  Conference  recommended  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  average  blind 
child  to  be  educated  through:  (a)  The  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind;  (b)  The  day 
school  for  blind  children;  (c)  By  the  integra- 
tion of  blind  children,  under  proper  super- 
vision, into  the  normal  school  system. 

4.  The  needs  of  the   blind  child  of  superior 
intelligejice 

Following  are  the  chief  points  concerning 
the  superior  child:  (a)  Suitably  qualified  blind 
children  should  be  given  all  possible  assis- 
tance in  acquiring  a  higher  education  and, 
upon  its  completion,  in  obtaining  commen- 
surate employment,  (b)  Blind  children  in 
preparation  for  higher  education  should  be 
given  as  wide  a  range  of  experience  as  pos- 
sible to  develop  initiative,  leadership  and 
responsibility.  The  most  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  special  aptitudes,  (c) 
While  a  specific  vocational  goal  is  desirable 
at  an  early  stage  of  higher  education,  stu- 
dents should  be  permitted  to  change  their 
plans  as  their  personalities  and  capacities 
develop,  (d)  Public  opinion  should  be  molded 
to  facilitate  the  widest  possible  employment 
of  blind  graduates  with  advanced  education. 
(e)    Where    necessary,    legislation    should    be 
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requested  to  permit  the  employment  of  blind 
men  and  women  in  government  service.  In 
particular,  in  those  coiuitries  where  the  blind 
are  precluded  from  teaching,  this  situation 
should  be  changed. 

5.  The  needs  of  the  blind  in  physical  educa- 
tion 

The  Conference  expressed  the  conviction 
that  physical  education  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance and  should  extend  into  all  phases 
of  their  program. 

The  program  should  be  headed  by  a  com- 
petent specialist,  but  all  members  of  the 
staff  should  cooperate.  Remedial  work  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  a  specialist  working 
under  medical  supervision. 

The  program  should  be  planned  to  count- 
eract unpleasant  mannerisms,  to  teach  natural 
movement  and  to  develop  poise  and  good 
posture.  Social  deportment  and  independence 
in  travel  are  also  to  be  emphasized. 

There  should  be  ample  space  provided 
for  free  activities,  as  well  as  for  teaching 
the  essentials  of  travel. 

Through  preschool  services,  the  needed 
stimulation  of  physical  education  should  be 
brought  to  the  urgent  notice  of  the  family 
to  provide  the  earliest  benefits  to  the  youngest 
blind  child. 

6.  The  needs  in  continued  general  education 
for  blind  youth 

The  objective  of  all  countries  should  be  to 
train  blind  children  to  be  able  to  take  their 
places  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  The 
general  education  program  should  be  con- 
tinued to  a  point  where  the  graduates  are 
equipped  to  attain  that  objective. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that 
while  blind  persons  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship created  by  a  common  disability,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  integrate  blind 
persons  in  the  seeing  community.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  schools  to  train  their 
youth  to  this  way  of  life. 

The  Conference  recommended  that  there  be 
a  program  of  research  into  new  opportuni- 
ties of  work  for  blind  people,  including 
work  in  services,  trade  and  industry  for  the 
city  dweller  and  in  agricultural  pursuits  for 
country  dwellers. 


7.  The  social  needs  of  blifid  youth  in  a 
seeing  world 

The  Conference  recognized  the  great  im- 
portance of  integrating  blind  children  into 
their  communities,  and  felt  that  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  indeed  all  services  on  their 
behalf,  should  be  a  bridge  between  the  blind 
and  seeing  world. 

There  should  be  frequent  contacts  with 
seeing  children  and  opportunities  to  visit 
the  homes  of  seeing  children. 

8.  The  cooperation  between  the  responsible 
authority,  the  parents,  and  the  schools,  in 
the    education    of    the    blind   child 

The  Conference  recommended  that  the 
education  of  blind  children  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  all  countries  of  the  world  and 
that  the  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  Home 
Teachers  or  similiar  services  where  they 
exist. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  Sum- 
mer Institutes  be  established  wherein  parents 
may  stay  at  the  school  with  their  children 
for  a  period  of  training. 

9.  The  needs  of  the  blind  child  in  the  field 
of  educational  psychology 

The  Conference  recognized  the  growing 
importance  of  the  use  of  achievement,  apti- 
tude, personality,  and  intelligence  tests,  in 
furthering  the  understanding  of  the  individ- 
ual requirements  of  blind  youth,  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Lastly,  appreciation  was  expressed  for  the 
pioneer  studies  already  carried  out  in  this 
work,  and  recommended  the  fullest  applica- 
tion of  proved  tests,  together  with  continued 
research  into  these  problems. 

What  is  our  responsibility  for  the  blind 
children  in  the  world  today?  Those  we  know 
and  those  many  whom  we  will  never  see; 
some  sick,  some  hungry,  some  with  food, 
but  hungry  for  love.  Today's  world  is  not 
an  easy  place  for  them.  They  have  many 
problems  difficult  of  solution. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  a  more  effective 
type  of  education  for  the  blind  is  needed, 
if  these  problems  are  to  be  solved,  and  if  the 
world  is  to  become  a  better  place  for  the 
blind.  Homes  and  schools  must  add  to  re- 
sources to  prepare  the  visually  handicapped 
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children  for  today's  world.  We  must  help 
the  blind  find  strength  and  release  of  crea- 
tive capacity  in  friendly  relationships  with 
others. 

There  is  hope  for  the  future  in  our  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  responsibility  we  bear, 
not  just  for  our  own  blind,  but  for  the  blind 
the  world  over. 

Man  at  this  time  is  in  greater  supremacy 
over  the  forces  of  nature  than  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  dared  dream.  There  lies 
ahead  a  golden  age  if  man  can  conquer  his 
own  worst  enemy,  himself.  With  faith  and 
courage  it  is  still  within  our  power  to  con- 
quer for  that  which  is  good. 

It  would  be  stupid  and  most  unrealistic  to 
deny  that  we  are  living  it  times  of  great 
confusion  and  turmoil.  Powerful  forces 
throughout  the  world  are  causing  many  of 
us  to  view  the  future  with  concern  and  even 
apprehension.  To  some  individuals  the  prob- 
lems appear  to  be  overwhelming  and  im- 
possible of  solution.  They  reflect  attitudes  of 
fear,  despair,  and  defeatism.  They  would 
forget  the  great  progress  of  the  program  for 
the  blind  and  escape  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent tragic  and  disgraceful  retreat  into  the 
past. 

Thioughout  the  country  today  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  increased  interest  in  the 
education,  training  and  placement  of  the 
blind.  True,  this  interest  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  negative  and  destructive  ways; 
however,  it  does  provide  workers  with  the 
blind  an  unusual  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  strategic  role  that  our  programs  should 
play  in   this  age  of  confusion  and  tensions. 

As  blind  children  live  in  an  environment 
which  encourages  them  and  in  which  adults 
are  relaxed  and  forthright  with  them,  they 
come  to  accept  difficulties  without  undue 
concern.  Situations  are  faced  for  what  they 
are.  The  unknown  are  sought  in  advance  and 
a  step  by  step  procedure  is  worked  out  to 
meet  the  situation. 

As  the  blind  child  grows  in  self  knowledge 
and  personal  dependability,  he  will  over- 
come obstacles  which  present  themselves. 
Practice  in  overcoming  obstacles  is  part  of 
the  process  of  meeting  head  on  situations 
which  life  imposes. 

Many  educators  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  now  recognize  the  need  to  stress  the 


.  importance  of  understanding  personal  rela- 
tionships. They  are  learning  that  when  a 
child  feels  at  ease  and  secure  in  these  rela- 
tionships, his  learning  capacity  is  markedly 
improved.  They  are  going  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  teaching  directly  the  meaning  of 
these  relationships.  They  have  found  vari- 
ous points  of  the  curriculum  at  which  mental 
hygiene   material  can   be  incorporated. 

Such  a  program  calls  fpr  an  integrated  pu- 
pil-personnel setup,  which  will  include 
health,  hygiene,  psychological  services,  coun- 
seling, home  visiting,  school  social  work  and 
psychiatric  services. 

It  is  plain  that  the  foundation  in  critical 
thinking  and  self-direction  of  blind  children 
should  be  laid  and  nurtured  in  the  schools. 
Unless  we  are  seeking  to  encourage  humility 
and  subservience,  our  pupils  should  have 
opportunities  to  compare  sources  of  informa- 
tion, to  experiment  with  different  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  have  a  voice  in  deciding 
what  they  are  to  do  and  how  they  will  do  it. 

Careful  planning  and  helping  children 
learn  how  to  work  with  others  are  two  es- 
sentials to  independent  pupil  activities  which 
will  enable  the  schools  to  turn  out  better  can- 
didates for  placement.  Teaching  visually 
handicapped  children  how  to  get  along  with 
one  another  is  difficult  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  patience.  Blind  children 
need  to  be  helped  to  learn  how  to  move  about 
and  visit  classmates  without  disturbing  others. 
They  also  need  help  in  learning  how  to  ad- 
just to  the  personalities  of  their  friends  and 
associates  while  working  together  on  projects. 

The  school  must  realize  as  early  as  the  kin- 
dergarten the  special  needs  of  each  individ- 
ual and  adjust  the  program  to  meet  these 
needs.  A  flexible  staff,  operating  in  a  flexible 
organization,  can  make  such  adjustments. 
The  adjustment  they  make  will  be  healthful, 
enriching  and  creative  because  of  their  lack 
of    personal    and    organizational    rigidity. 

In  order  to  think  straight  it  is  important 
to  guard  against  getting  in  a  rut,  oi:  being 
a  creature  of  habit.  Little  or  no  thinking 
occurs  during  habitual  acts.  We  must  keep 
our  minds  open  for  new  problems,  new  dif- 
ficulties, and  new  solutions. 

Even  highly  intelligent  individuals  do  not 
think  in  many  situations,  until  forced  to  do 
so  by  circumstances.  There  is  much  less  real 
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thinking  going  on  in  the  world  than  many 
of  us  believe.  How  else  could  we  be  in  such 
a  mess! 

What  the  blind  child  gathers  unto  himself 
from  his  experience  continues  on  in  time. 
Not  what  is  imposed,  but  rather  what  is 
absorbed  persists.  A  stimulating  and  rich  en- 
vironment provides  the  basis  for  the  explora- 
tion of  resources,  the  growth  in  a  favorable 
environment  which  carries  the  child  forward 
into  effective  adult  life. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  his  prog- 
ress from  dependence  to  independence,  from 
interest  to  responsibility,  from  casual  con- 
cern to  good  work  habits,  from  egocentric 
to  social  behavior. 

The  school,  insofar  as  it  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  the  genuine  give-and-take  of  so- 
cial living,  confronts  the  blind  child  with 
problems  to  be  met  and  solved  with  sym- 
pathetic guidance. 

A  trend  which  is  significant  concerning 
the  future  is  the  growing  emphasis  on  the 
scientific  study  of  the  development  of  blind 
children,  their  needs  and  capacities,  and  the 
gradual  acceptance  of  these.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  such  studies  are  gaining  mo- 
mentum in  a  society  which  has  committed  it- 
self to  the  belief  in  the  importance  and 
worth  of  the  individual,  whether  handicapped 
or  not. 

Evaluation  which  seeks  to  measure  total 
growth  and  development  of  blind  children 
in  today's  world  is  a  highly  complex  proc- 
ess. Success  will  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  adequacy  of  the  entire  curriculum 
in  terms  of  the  social  direction  it  offers,  the 
wealth  of  experiences  it  provides,  and  its  con- 
cern for  the  individuality  of  each  child  as 
he  meets  his  problems  and  moves  at  his  own 
rate  in  learning.  It  is  a  group  endeavor  in 
which  all  persons  participate  who  are  con- 
cerned with  understanding  and  improving 
learning  and  behavior. 

I  will  close  with  the  last  two  paragraphs 
of  material  I  covered  at  Louisville  last  sum- 
mer: 


A  new  trend  is  now  discernible  in  widely 
scattered  areas  throughout  the  country, 
This  is  the  tendency  to  think  of  the  school- 
ing of  each  child  as  an  individual  problem 
and  to  study  the  child  carefully,  making 
use  of  all  tests  and  other  aids  now  avail- 
able to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  child. 
Points  taken  into  consideration  are:  physi- 
cal, mental  and  emotional  maturity,  eye 
condition,  health,  family  status  and  the 
school  facilities  in  his  home  town.  The 
best  possible  solution  for  this  child  is  then 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  parents 
and  the  public  school  authorities.  Should 
he  go  to  the  school  for  the  blind  or  maybe 
to  the  public  school  braille  class?  Should 
he  remain  in  his  regular  class  in  public 
school,  or  should  he  go  to  the  residential 
school  for  a  period  of  special  training  and 
then  return  to  the  public  school?  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  he  should  be  enrolled 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  until  graduation. 
In  any  case,  each  child  is  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual problem,  and  the  answer  is  found 
on  the  basis  of  what  seems  best  for  the 
child  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  personal 
bias  of  one  group  or  another.  A  coopera- 
tive program  is  worked  out,  based  on  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  without  the  usual 
emotional  tirades  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  types  of  school  train- 
ing available.  This  represents  a  most  en- 
couraging advancement  in  the  thinking  of 
all  concerned.  Certainly  each  type  of  train- 
ing has  its  own  peculiar  area  of  service 
in  the  educational  hierarchy. 

The  job  of  educating  blind  youth  con- 
tinues to  be  complicated,  difficult,  and 
changing.  That  is  what  makes  it  fascinating. 
It  demands  teachers  with  human  under- 
standing, workers  with  imagination,  cour- 
age, creativeness  and  persistence.  It  de- 
mands an  old  fashioned  devotion  to  the 
job.  What  a  challenge  to  those  who  work 
with  the  visually  handicapped!  Give  the 
blind  light — and  they  will  find  their  way. 
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EXPANDING  HORIZONS  IN  GOVERNMENTAL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 

Undersecretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  bring 
you  the  greetings  of  the  newest  department 
of  Government.  While  the  Department  is  new 
(and  I  am  very  new  to  the  Department)  it  is 
highly  significant  of  the  American  esteem  of 
the  individual  that  such  human  functions 
as  we  discharge  have  been  elevated  to  the 
highest  level  of  government — membership  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President. 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  indicate  that 
our  Nation  at  long  last  has  awakened  to  the 
human  needs  of  the  millions  who  make  it 
strong;  it  signifies  rather  a  reaffirmation  by 
the  new  Administration  and  a  strengthening 
of  our  belief  that  man's  health,  his  enlighten- 
ment, his  well-being,  and  his  protection  from 
the  avoidable  hazards  of  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion are  proper  concerns  of  his  Government. 
It  recognizes  also  that,  as  the  just  powers  of 
Government  derive  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  the  true  strength  of  any  Govern- 
ment lies  in  the  physical,  mental,  spiritual — 
and,  yes,  m'aterial — assets  of  the  people. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  extend  greetings 
to  an  organization  of  men  and  women  who 
are  combating  the  effects  of  blindness,  and 
who  are  doing  that  job  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner.  It  is  always  inspiring  to  meet 
with  a  dedicated  group;  it  is  especially  so 
with  people  like  you,  who  are  both  dedicated 
and  effective. 

As  you  know,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
concern  of  our  national  Government  for  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  is  expressed 
through  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  First  in  long- 
run  importance,  of  course,  is  the  work  of 
prevention  of  blindness.  Private  groups  and 
institutions  long  have  carried  the  ball  in  this 
area,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  Government 
assist  in  their  efforts.  We  have  weapons 
of  increasing  strength  with  which  to  do  this, 
and    we   are    progressing   steadily    toward    a 


great  contribution  to  the  research  that  leads 
not  only  to  prevention  and  treatment  but 
to  restorative  techniques. 

The  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  is  the  center  of  this  work.  It  is  still 
a  new  institute  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
but  it  is  one  which  offers  much  hope  for 
progress.  We  are  assured  now  of  greater 
resources  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  these 
resources  will  be  used  to  support  projects 
of  merit  for  which  applications  are  received. 
This  money  will  be  granted  largely  to  uni- 
versities and  medical  colleges  for  research 
into  prevention  and  treatment  of  blinding 
and    visually    handicapped    conditions. 

The  very  recent  opening  of  the  magnificent 
new  Clinical  Center  at  Bethesda  will  afford 
the  Institute  an  opportunity  for  gradual  prog- 
ress in  research  programs  of  its  own.  This 
can   be  another  milestone  of  progress. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  some  encourag- 
ing indication  that  significant  improvement 
in  the  correction  of  corneal  opacity  may 
come  from  this.  The  present  mode  is  the 
corneal  transplant,  which  fails  in  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  cases  because  of 
clouding  of  the  in-planted  cornea.  There  is 
a  very  interesting  possibility — though  no 
definite  assurance — on  the  basis  of  prelimi- 
nary findings  that  a  medical  treatment  for 
corneal  opacity  may  be  found. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  been  struck  by 
the  irony  of  the  fact  that  when  we  solve 
one  problem  of  human  life  by  medical 
science,  we  frequently  produce  another.  A 
distressing  instance  of  that  is  reflected  in 
the  success  over  the  past  decade  in  saving 
the  lives  of  an  increasing  number  of  babies 
who  are  born  prematurely.  The  barbed  thorn 
on  this  rose  is  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  blind- 
ness among  the  premature  babies.  As  Dr. 
Scheele  reported  to  you  on  Monday,  the  life 
saving   method — administration   of  oxygen — 
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is  suspected  as  the  cause  of  this  increase  in 
infantile  blindness.  The  solution  is  now  un- 
der study. 

These  facets  of  the  Public  Health  effort  in 
the  prevention  and  restoration  of  sight  will 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  Department's 
concern.  I  am  certain  that  the  work  will 
grow  and  that  medical  science  will  continue 
to  show  progress  in  this  field. 

When  blindness  strikes  and  there  is  no 
known  method  of  restoration  as  indeed  there 
rarely  is — the  blind  must  be  prepared  for 
successful  living  through  education.  You  have 
pioneered  in  this  field,  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  engaged  in  continuing  support  of 
this  work  and  is  one  of  the  principal  agencies 
for  spreading  information  on  methods,  serv- 
ices and  results  in  education  of  the  blind. 
We  are  proud,  too,  of  the  participation  of 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  current  study 
of  competencies  needed  by  teachers  of  the 
blind.  I  join  you  in  hopes  that  this  work  will 
lead  to  better  standards  and  better  results. 

Another  important  contribution  to  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  as  you  well  know,  is 
achieved  through  another  unit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
— the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Its  production  of  books  and  magazines  not 
only  implements  the  work  of  education,  but 
adds  pleasure  to  life — and  that  is  no  small 
consideration. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  many 
blind  people  are  in  need  and,  as  you  know 
better  than  I,  here  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  serving  as  a  partner  with  the  States 
to  alleviate  destitution  among  the  blind  who 
have  not  been  able  to  engage  in  self-support- 
ing work  or  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  such  work.  Monthly  payments 
are  being  made  to  about  98,000  blind  peo- 
ple, at  a  rate  of  more  than  $60  million  a 
year.  The  Federal  Government  is  paying 
roughly  half  the  cost  of  this  nation-wide 
program. 

At  the  same  time  (while  the  activity  has 
not  become  uniform  throughout  the  Na- 
tion) the  State-Federal  program  of  Services 
to  Crippled  Children  provides  help  for  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  children  in  some 
of  the  States. 

I  shall  be  disappointed  if  Miss  Switzer  has 


not  long  since  convinced  you  that  the  most 
important  work  of  all  for  the  blind  is  that 
done  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. She  has  convinced  me  of  that  so  thor- 
oughly that  I  know  I  shall  not  be  questioned 
on  that  score. 

It  is  significant,  in  view  of  this,  that  this 
first  meeting  in  Washington  is  being  held  at 
a  time  that  so  nearly  coincides  with  the  start 
of  the  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind  as  a  specific  undertaking  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  partnership  with  the 
States. 

Another  one  of  our  objectives  is  to  con- 
tinue to  help  open  new  areas  of  employment 
for  the  blind.  This,  in  itself,  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  to  increasing  numbers  of  our 
people  that  blind  people  are  just  like  other 
people — with  the  same  abilities,  the  same 
needs,  and  the  same  inclinations.  It  is  im- 
portant that  that  idea  be  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  both  your  association  and  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  are  making 
steady  strides  in  this  direction.  Another  pur- 
pose that  is  served  is  a  strengthening  of  our 
Nation — not  alone  by  the  $5  million  dollars 
and  more  that  blind  rehabilitants  earn  each 
year,  but  by  their  productivity — in  factories, 
offices  and  other  business  enterprises;  on 
farms  and  in  the  arsenals  and  other  defense 
establishments  of  the  land. 

Things  are  looking  up  for  the  blind.  Those 
among  us  who  are  blind  have  fought  the 
good  fight  and  are  continuing  it  with  grow- 
ing success.  The  least  we  can  do — now  that 
you  have  shown  us  how — is  to  keep  the  bat- 
tle going  ever  more  in  your  favor,  to  make 
,  the  ranks  stronger  each  year,  and  to  continue 
to  the  limit  of  our  ability  the  support  of  a 
gallant   movement   by   a   gallant   band. 

On  behalf  of  this  Administration  and, 
more  particularly,  Mrs.  Hobby,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  should  like  to  bring  you  assur- 
ance that  we  are  committed  to  a  program  of 
full  support  for  progress  in  work  for  the 
blind.  We  will  continue  to  link  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  with  yours  to  produce  a  better 
life  for  the  blind — in  education,  in  health,  in 
opportunities  for  work,  in  achieving  greater 
economic  security.  For  those  who  can  not 
work  and  are  in  need,  we  will  continue  our 
support  of  the  program  of  public  assistance. 
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And,  of  utmost  important  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  we  shall  continue  to  work  with  you 
for  wider  and  more  complete  recognition 
of  the  blind  as  capable,  useful,  friendly 
citizens   and   neighbors  who  share  fully  our 


joys,  who  bear  with  us  our  griefs,  and  whose 
spirits  lift  with  ours  to  that  realm  which 
knows  neither  darkness  nor  light — the 
brotherhood  of  man. 


EYE  RESEARCH  IN  RELATION  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND: 
A  NEW  EXAMPLE  OF  TEAMWORK 

CONRAD  BERENS,  M.D.,  Managing  Director, 

The  Ophthalmological  Foundation,  and  Director,  Research  Department,  The  Lighthouse 

and 

PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director, 

The  Lighthouse,  The  New  York  Association  of  the  Blind 


It  has  long  been  felt  by  those  interested 
in  the  blind  and  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness that  the  greatest  contribution  that  could 
be  made  in  this  field  would  be  in  aiding  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
blindness.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  close 
association  of  The  Lighthouse  with  a  re- 
search organization  has  been  effected. 

On  October  i,  1952,  an  event  occurred 
which  may  have  important  significance  for 
the  blind.  The  Ophthalmological  Founda- 
tion, a  research  organization  active  in  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  for  the  past  23 
years,  became  affiliated  with  The  Lighthouse 
of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
as  its  Research  Department.  The  Lighthouse 
has  taken  over  a  substantial  part  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  The  Foundation.  It  has  provided 
suitable  quarters  for  The  Foundation  in  the 
new  Lighthouse  headquarters.  Greater  effici- 
ency and  economy  is  expected  as  a  result  of 
placing  the  facilities  and  staff  of  The  Light- 
house at  the  disposal  of  The  Foundation,  and 
of  bringing  the  need  for  increased  funds 
for  medical  research  into  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness before  the  public. 

The  Foundation  and  The  Lighthouse  will 
retain  their  corporate  identities,  their  sep- 
arate but  interlocking  boards,  and  each  will 
benefit  from  the  strengths  of  the  other.  The 
Foundation  as  a  national  organization  will 
continue  to  qualify  for  grants  and  benefits 
reserved  for  national  organizations  and  draw 
support  and  expend  funds  without  regard 
to  geographical  limitations. 

The    Lighthouse,    in    turn,    will    complete 


the  gamut  of  its  services  to  the  blind,  add- 
ing to  its  numerous  services  embraced  under 
the  broad  terms — adjustment,  training,  em- 
ployment and  recreation — the  fundamental 
role  of  medical  research.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  remember  that  total  expenditures,  public 
and  private,  for  attacking  in  any  way  the 
medical  causes  of  blindness  amount  to  only 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  this  year  as 
compared  to  125  million  spent  on  the  260,000 
to  300,000  already  blind,  to  be  convinced  that 
more  research  is  a  must.  If  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention pound  of  cure  ratio  were  applied 
literally  we  should  be  spending  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  research. 

Like  any  research  organization.  The  Oph- 
thalmological Foundation  has  had  to  limit 
its  field  of  interest.  Over  the  years  its  par- 
ticular interests  have  been  glaucoma  and 
uveitis,  the  latter  being  a  damage  to  the 
blood  vessels  coating  the  eyeball.  These  two 
diseases  account  for  approximately  25%  of 
blindness  in  the  United  States.  The  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation  has  recently  made  a 
grant  of  $75,000  for  pursuing  studies  of 
glaucoma  and  uveitis.  Furthermore,  many 
contributions  have  been  made  to  surgical 
procedures,  development  of  instruments  and 
equipment  and  the  compilation  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  for  use  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

Approximately  200  scientific  papers  have 
been  prepared.  A  star\dard  textbook  on  the 
eye  has  been  written  with  a  sale  of  15,500 
copies  of  its  two  editions.  A  book  on  Diag- 
nostic   Examination    of    the    Eye    has    been 
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written  with  a  distribution  of  approximately 
7,500  copies  to  date.  A  manual  on  Ocular 
Surgery  has  been  widely  distributed  (2,600 
copies  to  date).  The  Cyclopedia  of  the  Eye 
has  been  written  as  a  ready  reference  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  more  com- 
mon  ophthalmological   problems. 

Special  study  has  been  given  to  the  effects 
of  modern  aviation  on  the  eye.  Two  volumes 
on  Military  and  Aviation  Abstracts  have 
been  compiled  for  publication  and  the  com- 
pilation of  abstracts  for  the  third  volume 
has  now  been  started. 

Many  new  instruments  have  been  designed 
for  ophthalmologists  and  a  new  device  which 
the  general  practitioner  may  employ  for 
measuring  pressure  within  the  eyeball,  has 
been  perfected.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen 
ophthalmologists  in  this  country  and  28 
abroad  have  been  enlisted  in  the  task  of  in- 
structing general  practitioners  in  its  use 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  earlier  recogni- 
tion of  glaucoma.  Earlier  treatment  is  so 
much  more  effective. 

To  insure  maximum  representation  of  pro- 
fessional men  of  wide  experience  and  ability 
in  medical  circles  throughout  the  United 
States,  The  Opthalmological  Foundation, 
shortly  after  its  affiliation  with  The  Light- 
house, set  out  to  form  a  National  Advisory 
Council.  Prominent  ophthalmologists  in 
twenty-six  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  were 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  Council. 
To  date  there  have  been  thirty-four  ac- 
ceptances. 

But  the  layman  must  be  forewarned  not 
to  expect  miracles  from  research.  Infinite 
patience  and  the  courage  to  meet  countless 
discouragements  are  required  of  every  re- 
search worker.  Competent  scientists  who 
would  like  to  devote  their  time  to  research 
in  the  blinding  eye  diseases  are  often  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  financial  insecurity. 
For  instance,  a  grant  of  $5,000  a  year  seems 
like  a  great  deal  of  money.  In  terms  of  pres- 
ent day  living  costs,  it  would  not  permit 
the  worker  to  maintain  needed  security  and 
as  the  grants  run  for  only  one,  two  or  three 
years,  he  will  often  hesitate  to  devote  his  time 
to  research  if  an  opportunity  in  another  field 
of  endeavor  will  offer  greater  financial  se- 
curity. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  affiliation  for 


other  agencies  of  the  blind?  Is  it  not  that  the 
encouragement,  yes,  the  demand,  for  greater 
activity  in  medical  research  on  the  causes  of 
blindness,  might  well  come  from  those  of 
us,  individuals  and  agencies,  that  best  know 
the  price  we  pay  for  slow  progress  along  these 
lines?  Must  we  not  take  our  cue  from  the 
examples  given  us  by  those  who  are  fight- 
ing polio,  heart  disease,  cancer,  tuberculosis 
multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy  and 
many  other  diseases  with  their  great  em- 
phasis on  research?  Even  if  we  cannot  our- 
selves reach  out  and  include  research  in  our 
responsible  fields  of  activity,  may  we  not 
be  a  stimulating  force  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  need  of  research  by  ophthalmological 
departments  of  hospitals,  by  medical  schools 
and  institutions?  Even  we,  by  emphasizing 
research  in  our  appeal  for  funds,  may  give 
the  public  and  an  occasional  philanthropist 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  contributing 
funds  where  they  can  be  put  to  effective  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  faces  con- 
fusion because  of  the  number  of  national 
and  local  organizations  engaged  in  eye  re- 
search, and  certainly  the  cost  of  soliciting 
funds  for  these  agencies  separately  is  great. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Eye  Research,  the  National 
Council  to  Combat  Blindness,  The  Ophthal- 
mological Foundation,  the  Retina  Founda- 
tion, The  Eye  Bank  for  Sight  Restoration 
and  Eyes  Right  all  are  appealing  for  funds 
for  research,  not  to  mention  such  medical 
research  institutes  as  the  Wilmer  Institute 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  The  Eye  Institute  of  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  New  York,  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts, New  York  and  Manhattan  Eye  & 
Ear  Infirmaries,  one  cannot  help  imagining 
how  the  public  would  respond  to  a  united, 
consolidated,  simultaneous  appeal  for  all 
these  agencies,  following  the  example  the 
13  Negro  colleges  have  so  successfully  set  in 
their  united  appeal.  It  is  a  pregnant  thought, 
you  will  surely  agree. 

It  is  encouraging  to  report  that  the  Associa- 
tion for  Research  in  Ophthalmology  has  re- 
cently appointed  a  committee  to  explore  the 
possibilities  and  to  set  up  an  organization 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
foundations  interested  in  ophthalmic  research, 
care  of  the  blind,  and  prevention  of  blind- 
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ness.  Because  the  obstacles  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  unified  fund  raising  campaign 
seemed  to  be  almost  insurmountable  at  pres- 
ent, the  primary  purpose  of  the  new  organ- 
ization is  education  of  the  public  in  the  need 
for  research  in  these  fields.  In  this  project 
the  foundation  for  unification  of  effort  will 
be  laid  and  perhaps  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  greater  collaboration  may  be  removed. 
The  group  is  working  under  the  name  of 
The  Associated  Agency  for  Research  in  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  and  Blindness. 
Summary 

This  brief  paper  has  attempted  to  focus  at- 
tention   upon    eye    research    in    relation    to 


organizations  for  the  blind,  with  the  affilia- 
tion of  The  Lighthouse  of  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  The  Ophthal- 
mological  Foundation  as  an  example.  The 
need  for  research  into  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness has  been  emphasized  and  the  substan- 
tial contribution  of  The  Ophthalmological 
Foundation  during  the  past  23  years  has  been 
pointed  out. 

Organizations  for  the  blind  have  been 
urged  to  give  more  attention  to  this  neglected 
field.  The  opportunity  which  exists  for  con- 
solidating the  separate  appeals  for  funds  of 
the  many  national  and  local  organizations 
engaged  in  eye  research  is  made  apparent. 
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(This  discussion  of  the  boarding  home  pro- 
gram of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  is  in  a  sense  a  summation  of  a  paper 
that  was  written  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
and  presented  at  an  Institute  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Guild  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Jacobson.  Her  paper  is  available  for 
reading  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute 
published  by  the  New  York  Guild  as  of 
February  29,  1952.) 

In  1947  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jew- 
ish Blind  faced  the  critical  need  for  adequate 
living  arrangements  for  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  persons  outside  of  institutions. 
For  many  years  there  had  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  community  to  segregate  vis- 
ually handicapped  persons  in  institutions 
where  the  dangers  and  hardships  confront- 
ing them  would  hopefully  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  large  number  of  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  the  blind  was  evidence 
enough  that  the  misconception  of  the  blind 
person  as  someone  who  requires  the  "pro- 
tection" of  congregate  living  was  still  widely 
held  and  there  are  many  blind  persons  who 
benefit  from  institutional  living  because  it 
satisfied  many  needs,  which  are  important 
to  blind  and  sighted  alike.  However,  even  if 


the  question  of  the  values  of  institutional 
living  for  all  aged,  or  aged  blind  persons  did 
not  present  itself,  the  very  cost  of  continu- 
ing to  build  and  maintain  institutions  would 
be  prohibitive.  As  medical  science  and  the 
knowledge  of  geriatrics  has  progressed  our 
aging  population  has  increased  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  so  that  the  demand  for  in- 
stitutions for  this  part  of  the  community, 
cannot  begin  to  be  met. 

In  our  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  we  find 
that  many  residents  lead  a  satisfying,  happy 
life.  However,  there  are  others  for  whom 
this  way  of  life  is  not  as  gratifying  and  it  is 
our  belief  that  it  should  be  the  undeniable 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  able  to  choose 
between  a  congregate  or  institutional  way  of 
living  and  other  kinds  of  living  arrangements. 
This  freedom  of  choice  was  not  available  to 
blind  persons  for  many  years.  They  suf- 
fered a  handicap  in  addition  to  the  physical 
one  because  what  may  appear  as  apparently 
simple  as  finding  a  place  to  live,  was  a  major 
problem  due  to  the  lack  of  community  re- 
sources. Furthermore,  as  we  learn  to  know 
older  people,  while  we  are  aware  that  the 
aging  process  inevitably  effects  older  persons' 
mental    and    physical    conditions,    and    there 
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is  noticeable  slowing  down,  we  do  not  al- 
ways find  that  the  so-called  "aging  process" 
affects  the  person's  capacity  for  enjoyment 
or  suffering  nor  his  need  for  warmth  and 
security  in  relationships.  It  was  thru  our 
gradual  understanding  on  the  basis  of  our  ex- 
perience that  these  needs  could  not  entirely 
be  met  in  an  institutional  setting,  that  our 
agency  began  to  thoughtfully  evolve  an- 
other plan. 

In  1947  when  the  boarding  home  plan 
went  into  operation,  there  was  a  long  wait- 
ing list  for  admission  to  our  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind  and  interim  plans  had  to  be 
made  for  many  of  the  people  over  65  who 
were  eligible  for  the  Home.  There  was  also 
a  large  number  who  were  either  not  eligi- 
ble for  or  not  interested  in  the  Home  be- 
cause of  their  age,  religious  beliefs,  and  pref- 
erence for  a  living  arrangement  where  they 
might  obtain  a  more  personal  experience. 
Most  of  the  Guild  services  are  non-sectarian, 
but  the  Home  accepts  those  of  Jewish  faith 
only.  We  believed  firmly,  too,  that  because  a 
person  had  a  visual  handicap  it  did  not  mean 
that  segregation  with  others  who  are  simi- 
larly handicapped  had  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion. Our  conviction  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  and  are  today  few  in- 
stitutions and  other  facilities  for  sighted  peo- 
ple which  also  accept  the  blind.  Our  aim, 
therefore  was  two-fold,  to  dispel  the  idea  that 
congregate  living  was  the  only  possibility 
and  that  even  in  congregate  living  the  blind 
had  necessarily  to  live  with  the  blind.  We 
knew,  too,  that  with  help  the  blind  person 
could  have  the  same  sense  of  physical  security 
that  the  sighted  person  gains  through  his 
eyes  and  since  we  had  learned  together  that 
the  blind  person  could  adjust  to  the  sighted 
world,  we  undertook  to  provide  non-segre- 
gated living  plans  for  our  clients  in  homes 
where  they  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  fam- 
ily life. 

This  type  of  service  is  not  unique  to  the 
Guild  alone,  but  is  offered  by  a  number  of 
other  agencies  with  modifications  in  relation 
to  their  needs,  and  with  other  names.  For 
example,  it  is  variously  called  foster  home 
plan  or  private  residence  plan.  We  have 
chosen  to  call  it  the  boarding  home  plan. 
In  initiating  this  program  it  was  our  think- 
ing that  if  homes  could  be  certified  and  su- 


pervised by  us  we  would  be  able  to  offer 
the  blind  person  what  would  be  for  him 
a  new  experience.  We  could  offer  to  our 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  clientele,  a 
chance  to  live  in  the  sighted  community  in 
a  different  way.  That  a  need  for  a  boarding 
home  program  existed  and  that  its  postpone- 
ment was  long  overdue  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  ever  increasing  requests  for 
such  a  plan.  Although  our  first  boarding 
homes  were  established  as  interim  place- 
ments for  the  elderly  people  awaiting  admis- 
sion to  our  Home  for  the  Aged,  it  was  not 
long  before  we  began  to  offer  such  homes 
as  permanent  living  arrangements  for  those 
who  wanted  it  and  for  people  of  different  age 
groups. 

The  boarding  home,  in  addition  to  chang- 
ing the  concept  that  persons  had  to  be  segre- 
gated in  terms  of  their  handicap,  offered  a 
dynamic  way  of  life  for  the  resident.  Here 
was  his  opportunity  to  make  use  of  family 
living,  to  become  a  member  of  the  family, 
contributing  to  it  his  day  to  day  living 
experiences  and  to  retain  at  the  same  time  his 
individuality.  Here  was  a  chance  for  him 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  which  can  be  that 
of  mutual  respect  and  liking  and  to  draw 
from  it  not  only  a  wider  life  experience  but 
also  the  ability  to  be  recognized  for  him- 
self as  a  person  and  contribute  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives. 
It  is  by  this  time  axiomatic  that  many  bene- 
fits extend  from  family  life  which  is  the 
normal  way  of  life  in  our  culture,  and  to 
know  that  these  can  be  the  same  for  the 
blind  person  with  the  added  factor  that  he 
can  achieve  a  place  in  society  which  several 
years  ago  would  have  been  closed  to  him. 

With  the  implementation  of  this  plan 
of  boarding  home  living  for  blind  people  we 
set  up  certain  standards  for  approval  of 
boarding  homes  based  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  special  needs  of  a  blind  person.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  our  understanding  of  the 
community's  attitude  toward  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped,  a  fairly  high  rate 
for  our  boarding  homes  was  paid.  In  doing 
this  it  is  with  full  knowledge  that  we  are 
trying  to  fill  an  unmet  need  in  the  commu- 
nity. Properly  the  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  a  blind  person  who  has  no  funds  of  his 
own  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
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of  Welfare,  but  despite  a  somewhat  larger 
allowance  to  blind  people,  the  Department 
of  Welfare  has  a  very  limited  number  of 
boarding  homes  available  and  its  standards 
do  not  meet  with  ours.  In  order  for  such 
standards  to  be  met,  a  higher  rate  must  be 
paid  and  like  so  many  other  agencies  on  the 
social  welfare  scene,  we  are  subsidizing  a 
pilot  project  in  a  new  idea  and  welfare 
plan.  Today  we  pay  a  boarding  home  land- 
lady from  1 145 .00  to  $150.00  a  month  in  con- 
trast to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  which 
pays  only  I93.00  a  month. 

Our  standards  for  a  boarding  home  are 
high  and  our  supervision  careful.  We  expect 
that  a  woman  who  wants  to  become  a  board- 
ing home  landlady  has  enlisted  her  family's 
willingness  since  we  hope  that  the  boarding 
home  for  our  client  will  provide  a  modified 
family  experience  with  all  the  persons  in  the 
home.  We  require  that  the  client  be  given  his 
own  room  and  share  the  living  and  dining 
space  with  other  members  of  the  household. 
We  ask  the  boarding  home  landlady  to  help 
the  client  with  his  laundry,  his  mail,  with 
occasional  guidings  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
are  interested  in  the  location  of  the  home, 
in  terms  of  convenient  transportation  and 
closeness  to  neighborhood  facilities  and  are 
most  careful  in  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
home  such  as  elevators,  stairs,  furniture  ar- 
rangements and  impediments.  There  must  be 
a  telephone  for  the  resident's  use.  In  addi- 
tion the  boarding  home  landlady  must  know 
from  us  that  the  blind  person  often  brings 
his  radio,  his  Talking  Book  Machine  and 
sometimes  has  a  guide  dog.  We  are  interested 
to  know  her  general  attitude  toward  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  persons  and  her 
willingness  to  meet  both  their  emotional  and 
physical  needs.  We  are  interested  to  know 
whether  she  is  willing  and  able  to  give  in- 
sulin injections  and  to  observe  special  diets 
as  they  may  be  needed. 

An  applicant  to  become  a  boarding  home 
landlady  is  seen  first  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  boarding  home  program  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  her  interest  in  assum- 
ing this  role  in  relation  to  the  agency.  A 
medical  examination  is  required  and  a  home 
investigation  is  made  in  which  the  features 
outlined  above  are  examined.  If  we  come 
to   a   mutual   conclusion   that   we   can   work 


together,  there  is  frequent  contact  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  case  worker  with  the 
boarding  home  landlady  in  an  attempt  to 
help  her  as  she  meets  new  problems  in  the 
experience  with  our  blind  client,  as  well  as 
frequent  contacts  with  the  resident  in  the 
home,  to  help  him  make  an  adjustment  to 
the  home.  In  addition  there  are  periodic 
group  meetings  throughout  the  year  with 
all  the  boarding  home  landladies,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  discuss  mutual  problems,  share 
our  experiences  and  consider  modifications 
of  the  program  and  policy  as  changing  needs 
would  determine  this. 

Boarding  home  landladies  are  like  all  peo- 
ple in  that  they  are  individuals.  Thus  we 
find  that  different  households  run  differently 
and  that  clients  react  differently  to  the  same 
boarding  home.  Our  aim  is  always  to  make 
as  compatible  an  arrangement  as  possible  in 
terms  of  personalities  and  a  way  of  life,  in- 
cluding the  food  habits,  cultural  background, 
etc.  and  we  have  found  that  through  this 
careful  scrutiny,  this  constant  working  to- 
gether with  an  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  both  the  landlady  and  the  client,  that  we 
have  managed  to  maintain  most  of  our  board- 
ing homes  with  relatively  little  change.  In 
those  situations  where  there  have  been  con- 
sistent dissatisfactions  on  the  part  of  the 
clients,  despite  our  care  and  supervision,  we 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  a  particular 
boarding  home,  but  these  have  been  at  a 
minimum.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  boarding  home  program  has  been 
due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  as  a  program  it 
has  met  a  profound  need  on  the  part  of  our 
clients,  and  second  that  it  is  a  result  of  care- 
ful agency  and  case  work  handling  and  su- 
pervision. 

Boarding  home  placement  plans  need  not 
be  necessarily  long  term  plans,  although  fre- 
quently they  are;  an  individual  having  found 
a  happy  and  satisfying  experience  may  re- 
main in  a  boarding  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life;  but  on  the  whole  they  are  geared  to 
the  individual's  needs.  Some  of  our  homes 
are  available  for  short  periods  of  time  or  for 
temporary  placement  while  more  perma- 
nent plans  are  being  worked  through  with 
the  client. 

Because  of  our  belief  that  our  services  to 
the  client  should  offer  him  the  opportunity 
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to  reach  out  in  many  areas  toward  enrich- 
ing his  life  the  service  is  not  ended  merely 
with  a  good  boarding  home  placement.  De- 
pending of  course  on  the  client's  physical, 
social  and  emotional  needs,  wishes  and  ca- 
pacities we  are  often  able  to  help  him  much 
further.  The  orientation  instructor  is  some- 
times enlisted  when  a  client  is  placed  in  a 
new  boarding  home.  He  teaches  him  how 
to  get  around  in  the  new  home  and  in  the 
new  neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand, 
others,  who  are  not  prepared  to  go  out 
much,  are  helped  with  some  home  occupa- 
tional work  and  are  taught  by  the  orienta- 
tion instructor  to  do  leather  work,  to  play 
cards,  etc.,  or  checkers  and  do  small  tasks 
for  themselves  in  the  homes.  For  those  who 
are  not  elderly  and  who  are  more  vital  more 
is  expected.  These  persons  want  to  live  like 
everyone  else  and  hold  down  jobs,  be  self- 
supporting  and  active,  healthy  members  of 
society.  To  these  clients  we  are  able  to  offer 
both  case  work  and  vocational  services.  At 
this  time  of  writing  our  vocational  counsel- 
lor is  working  with  6  residents  in  boarding 
homes  who  range  in  age  from  their  early 
twenties  to  the  middle  sixties.  His  help  ex- 
tends in  function  and  scope  to  enabling  one 
man  organize  his  own  business,  to  train  an- 
other for  a  machine  shop  and  still  another 
to  be  an  ediphone  operator. 

The  case  worker  not  only  maintains  a 
contact  with  the  resident  and  boarding  home 
landlady,  but  works  with  adult  children  or 
other  relatives  of  the  client  in  the  boarding 


home;  for  them  too,  the  placement  may  pre- 
sent problems,  arouse  different  kinds  of  feel- 
ings which  need  an  outlet — they  too  need 
help  sometimes  to  maintain  the  relationship, 
to  assume  what  responsibility  they  can  and 
to  understand  the  role  of  the  boarding 
home. 

Often  the  relatives  and  clients  when  ap- 
plying to  us  for  a  boarding  home  request 
that  it  be  located  within  easy  transportation 
reach  of  the  Guild  because  of  the  many  and 
varied  recreational  facilities  available  here 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  Others  ask 
that  they  be  located  in  boarding  homes  in 
various  boroughs  close  to  easy  visiting  by 
friends  and  relatives  and  not  too  far  from  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  have  lived  the 
greater  period  of  their  lives  and  in  which 
they  feel  most  at  home.  In  so  far  as  we  can 
we  try  to  meet  such  requests. 

In  summary,  I  have  tried  to  present  to 
you  how  the  boarding  home  program  came 
into  being  in  this  agency  to  meet  the  needs 
of  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons 
in  a  way  that  is  similar  to  programs  for 
the  sighted.  Our  experience  has  proved  the 
indubitable  values  of  this  type  of  living  ar- 
rangement and  the  tremendously  beneficial 
effect  this  has  had  upon  the  visually  handi- 
capped person,  both  in  a  personal  sense  and 
in  its  effect  on  community  thinking.  The 
importance  lies  in  the  demonstrated  fact 
that  the  blind  person  need  not  be  segregated 
because  of  his  physical  condition,  but  is 
capable  of  holding  his  own  place  in  society. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  RECORDING 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

MRS.  RANALD  H.  MacDONALD,  Jr.,  President 
New  York,  Nevi'  York 


We  do  indeed  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  something  of  the  small  part  we 
play  in  the  work  for  the  blind.  To  have 
a  place  on  your  program  and  to  listen  to 
your   deliberations   we   consider   a   privilege. 

The  National  Committee  has  continued  to 
place  emphasis  on  three  matters:  (i)  uni- 
formity of  procedure  (2)  high  calibre  of 
volunteer  readers  and  (3)  strictness  of  super- 


vision and  checking.  Having"  found  that  we 
can  take  care  of  the  actual  student  requests 
for  books,  and  process  many  additional  vol- 
umes besides,  we  are  glad  that  we  have  not 
deviated  from  this  policy.  In  fact,  hundreds 
of  letters  from  blind  readers  have  expressed 
so  much  appreciation  of  the  results  in  clar- 
ity and  accuracy  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for    us    now    to    lower    these    standards.    On 
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the  other  hand  we  are  constantly  endeavoring 
to  raise  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  promptness  of  service. 

Through  a  system  of  records,  charts  and 
other  visual  aids  maintained  at  headquarters 
in  New  York,  we  are  now  able  to  speed  up 
the  mechanics  of  our  operations,  enabling 
us  to  channel  work  more  effectively  to  the 
National  Committee's  units  and  in  turn 
the  completed  books  to  the  students.  Even 
in  this  summer  period  we  are  maintaining 
our  reading  at  a  steadier  pace  than  previ- 
ously, preparing  where  we  can  in  advance 
for  the  heavy  fall  rush  for  text  books. 

Since  the  increase  in  publicity  about  our 
organization,  a  continuous  stream  of  mail 
and  many  callers  at  our  office  have  put  very 
great  demands  upon  us.  The  result  is  that 
we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  expand  our 
field  of  recordings  and  to  advise  on  record- 
ing procedures  and  on  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  connection  therewith. 

In  order  to  make  more  complete  our  list 
of  recordings,  which  is  naturally  somewhat 
unbalanced  due  to  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
mainly  composed  of  specific  student  requests, 
we  have  formed  an  Advisoi-y  Committee  of 
specialists  in  different  fields,  including  Pro- 
fessor Helen  Taft  Manning,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
in  the  field  of  History  and  Government,  Pro- 
fessor Federico  de  Onis,  of  Columbia,  in  the 
field  of  Spanish  and  Professor  PauU  Franklin 
Baum,  of  Duke  University,  in  the  field  of 
English  Literature.  After  studying  the  list 
of  books,  recorded  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  National  Committee  in  his 
particular  field,  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee supplies  us  with  a  list  of  books  to 
fill  the  gaps,  making  available  to  the  sight- 
less student  a  well-rounded  selection  of  works 
to  provide  him  with  comprehensive  back- 
ground reading  for  his  required  subjects — a 
need  which  has  frequently  in  the  past  been 
brought  to  the  National  Committee's  atten- 
tion. All  volumes  suggested  by  the  Committee 
members  are  cleared  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  before  recording,  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication.  Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  with  whom  we  discuss 
such  matters,  has  always  accorded  the  Na- 
tional Committee  ready  and  helpful  consid- 
eration, which  has  been  greatly  valued  and 
appreciated  by   our  organization. 


Among  other  new  departures  for  us,  in- 
stigated by  requests,  I  shall  mention  only ' 
two — recording  books  for  garden  clubs  to 
be  used  on  a  national  scale  and  recording 
classics  of  Jewish  literature  to  be  added  to  a 
fine  collection  of  books  in  Braille  in  the 
Library  at  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute.  A 
minor  incident  among  many  others,  was 
the  locating  of  a  Greek-English  grammar  and 
of  a  Greek  reader,  also  proficient  in  English, 
so  that  a  young  blinded  Greek  war  veteran, 
recently  arrived  in  this  country,  could  make 
a  start  in   learning  the  English  language. 

A  new  venture  in  the  recording  field  for 
the  National  Committee  is  the  formulation 
of  plans  for  launching  another  unit  at  Ath- 
ens, Georgia,  to  record  extension  courses. 
The  Correspondence  Study  Program  is  on 
the  college  level  and  is  available  to  all  adults 
who  qualify  and  continue  to  qualify,  regard- 
less of  their  previous  academic  experience. 
Correspondence  credit  may  be  used,  under 
certain  restrictions,  for  a  degree.  This  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  handled  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Georgia,  is  in  the 
exploratory  stage.  Its  adoption  depends  on 
the  amount  of  interest  shown  in  the  response 
to  letters,  outlining  the  service,  which  have 
recently  been  sent  out  to  a  list  of  likely 
prospects. 

As  to  recording  procedures  and  related 
matters,  we  now  follow  a  more  informative 
routine  when  a  blind  person  first  requests 
a  book  from  the  National  Committee.  He 
or  she  receives  a  brochure  about  our  organ- 
ization, a  list  of  recorded  books  already 
available,  a  questionnaire  (to  be  returned  for 
our  files)  and  a  Procedure  sheet  explaining 
what  we  must  know  in  order  to  clear  a  book 
— together  with  other  pertinent  data.  Inci- 
dentally, the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire 
is  to  obtain  information  about  the  student 
or  other  applicant — his  past  history,  his 
needs,  his  future  plans,  whether  he  has  used 
vinylite  discs  before  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
is  using  them  more  or  less  than  in  the  past. 
If  less,  why?  Whether  he  employs  readers, 
what  type  of  playback  machine  he  uses  and 
whether    it    records    our   discs    satisfactorily? 

Another  detail:  we  have,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  CoUister  Corporation,  manu- 
facturers of  the  SoundScriber,  devised  a 
new,  simplified  and  improved  filer-envelope 
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for   use  with   the  SoundScriber  discs. 

As  to  the  National  Committee's  Tape  re- 
cording program,  after  laborious  experiment 
results  have  now  been  obtained  that  make  it 
possible  for  the  discs  dubbed  from  tape  to 
track  more  satisfactorily.  We  are  recording 
two  hundred  and  forty,  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred lines  as  previously,  to  the  inch,  which 
gives  nine  minutes  of  recording  time  to  each 
side  of  a  disc. 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  and  the  personnel 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
have  given  us  their  unfailing  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  the  development  of  our 
Tape-recording  program.  The  Foundation 
has  just  enlarged  its  Special  Embossing  Stu- 
dio where  the  National  Committee's  tapes 
are  transferred  to  discs,  and  its  original  ten 
embossing  units  have  been  increased  to 
thirty-six.  Five  hundred  tapes  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  are  now  at  the  studio  to 
be  processed  and  very  shortly  five  hundred 
more  will  be  ready  for  delivery. 

The  National  Committee  realizes  that  there 
is  a  problem  in  regard  to  a  one  hundred 
per-cent  efficient  playback  machine  which 
can  handle  equally  well  both  the  Talking 
Book  and  the  small  vinylite  disc.  This  is 
being  brought  forcibly  home  to  the  Commit- 
tee, through  a  survey  we  are  currently  mak- 
ing, and  causes  us  much  concern.  The  small 
disc  is  proving  even  more  useful  and  popu- 
lar than  expected  and,  with  a  better  play- 
back machine  than  is  now  available,  will 
have  its  length  of  wear  and  its  listening 
agreeableness  greatly  increased.  The  Amer- 
ican Foundation  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, we  know,  are  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  National  Committee  considers  its 
solution  of  paramount  importance  and  is 
glad  that  these  organizations  are  seeking  a 
solution. 

An  indication  of  the  increased  use  of  the 
vinylite  discs  comes  from  one  of  the  libraries 
handling  our  recorded  books.  The  librarian 
reports  to  us  that  their  circulation,  which 
used  to  average  thirty  books  a  month,  now 
averages  one  hundred  and  twenty!  May  I  say 
at  this  point  that  we  greatly  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  the  libraries  which  circulate 
our  books  and  house  our  units? 

A  few  recent  figures: — during  the  past  two 
years    the    National    Committee   for   Record- 


ing for  the  Blind  has  processed  over  forty- 
five  thousand  discs — (covering  over  600  books), 
the  majority  of  which  have  been  used  by 
students  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
different  colleges.  The  work  of  recording  has 
been  carried  on  by  our  five-hundred  volun- 
teer readers. 

In  addition  to  the  college  students,  many 
of  whom  have  been  graduated  with  top 
honors,  there  are  widely  varying  sightless 
users  of  recorded  books,  including  an  associ- 
ate pastor  of  a  western  church,  several  teach- 
ing professors,  counsellors  working  with  the 
blind,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a  dietician,  psy- 
chological clinicians,  several  creative  writers, 
a  composer,  music  and  voice  teachers,  elderly 
people  who  have  formed  a  garden  club,  so- 
cial case  workers,  a  general  blinded  in  Korea, 
a  Great  Books  discussion  leader — and  on  and 
on    the    list   goes,    into   virtually    every    field. 

The  Committee  has  active  units  in  Los 
Angeles,  Denver,  Phoenix,  Louisville  and  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee.  In  process  of  organiza- 
tion is  one  in  Athens,  Georgia  and  of  course, 
there  is  the  model  unit  at  the  Yorkville 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
which  receives  all  its  assignments  from  the 
National  Committee.  In  New  York,  is  also 
located  our  Tape  Recording  Studio,  run 
and    financed    by    the    National    Committee. 

There  is  only  time  to  talk  of  one  unit  in 
detail.  Following  our  principle  of  having 
a  reader  qualified  for  the  recorded  subject, 
the  scientific  material — highly  specialized  and 
of  wide  scope — is  read  by  the  personnel  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee. These  scientists,  most  of  them  possess- 
ing the  PhD  degree  come  after  their  own 
demanding  work  is  over,  read  Mathematics, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Anatomy  and 
other  subjects,  reproducing  verbally  the  com- 
plexities of  charts  and  graphs,  curves  and 
logarithmic  tables  for  students  who  would 
not  be  able  to  complete  their  college  work 
without  these  books.  One  request,  inciden- 
tally, was  for  Einstein's  Theory  of  Rela- 
tivity. 

In  conclusion,  Stendahl  once  spoke  of 
books  as  "a  store-house  of  happiness".  It  is 
our  hope  that,  through  our  recording  work, 
we  can  help  take  to  the  blind  some  measure 
of    this    happiness    and,    at    the    same    time, 
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provide  them  with  tools  for  the  practical 
side  of  their  daily  lives.  We  are  not  doing 
all  we  should,  nor  as  well  as  we  should,  but 


we  are  striving  to  approach  the  goals  which 
have  been  set  for  us  by  our  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions and  by  your  example. 


UNUSUAL  OCCUPATIONS  AMONG  THE  BLIND 

*IRVIN  P.  SCHLOSS 

Editor,  BVA  Bulletin,  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 


When  we  think  about  the  subject,  "Un- 
usual Occupations  Among  the  Blind",  there 
are  several  things  we  must  take  into  consid- 
eration. 

First,  just  what  we  mean  by  an  unusual 
occupation.  Well,  the  dictionary  defines  un- 
usual very  simply  as  not  ordinaiy,  uncom- 
mon, rare.  From  this  definition  then,  we  im- 
mediately get  the  idea  that  numbers  play  an 
important  part.  What  makes  an  occupation 
unusual,  whether  among  the  sighted  or  the 
blind,  is  the  number  of  people  engaged  in 
it. 

However,  I  think  that  we  have  to  temper 
the  importance  of  numbers  by  admitting 
that  personal  viewpoint  also  colors  our  defi- 
nition. For  example,  many  people  regard 
the  plant  pathologist  and  the  entomologist 
as  persons  engaged  in  queer  occupations  in- 
deed. But  to  the  modern  farmer,  plant  disease 
and  insect  control  are  quite  usual  and  im- 
portant adjuncts  to  his  business. 

Letting  this  element  of  personal  viewpoint 
enter  the  picture,  I  think  that  all  of  us  here 
today  would  agree  that  diamond  cutting, 
deep-sea  diving,  tightrope  walking,  as  well  as 
whiskey,  wine,  and  tea  tasting  were  all  un- 
usual occupations. 

There  are  other  factors  which  should  also 
be  considered  in  defining  an  occupation  as 
unusual.  One  of  these  is  geographic  area. 
Diamond  cutting,  for  instance,  is  less  un- 
usual in  Belgium  and  Holland  than  it  is  in 
China,  Haiti,  or  even  the  United  States.  An 
unusual  occupation  in  this  country  may  be 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
of  course,  the  reverse  may  be  true. 

Before  the  Kefauver  Crime  Investigating 
Committee  began  to  expose  the  widespread 
organization  of  gambling  syndicates.  I  used 
to    think    that   bookmaking   was   an    unusual 
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occupation.  I'm  not  so  sure  anymore.  But 
in  any  case,  I  think  that  bookmaking  is  a 
more  common  occupation  in  Britain,  where 
it  happens  to  be  perfectly  legitimate,  the 
bookie  operating  with  the  respectable  title 
of  turf  accountant. 

Another  element  which  should  be  consid- 
ered is  the  times.  Occupations  which  were 
common  loo,  50,  or  even  10  years  ago  may 
have  become  unusual  today.  Technological 
advances,  changing  tastes,  habits,  customs, 
fads — any  or  all  may  be  responsible. 

In  this  day  of  electric  illumination,  I  think 
first  of  the  gentleman  who  became  a  million- 
aire as  a  result  of  the  general  popularity  of 
the  Coca  Cola  when  I  hear  the  word  candler. 
The  blacksmith  too  is  in  the  unusual  occupa- 
tion class  today. 

Incidentally,  I  learned  just  the  other  day 
that  the  modern  blacksmith  uses  a  trailer 
truck  as  his  smithy  and  travels  from  farm  to 
farm.  Also,  there  are  not  enough  blacksmiths 
around  to  meet  the  demand,  so  Michigan 
State  College  and  one  of  the  California 
schools  are  now  teaching  the  trade.  Those  of 
you  in  vocational  guidance  and  placement 
might  look  into  this  as  a  possibility  for  your 
brawnier  male  clients. 

Another  element  conditioning  our  defini- 
tion of  an  unusual  occupation  is  sex.  In  some 
countries,  it  is  no  longer  unusual  to  find 
women  in  industrial  jobs,  in  politics,  in  vari- 
ous professions.  In  other  countries,  women  are 
rare  in  anything  but  keeping  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  male  stenographer 
and  the  professional  male  nurse  are  hard 
to  find  in  this  country  today. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  unusual  oc- 
cupations in  a  specific  group — the  blind — we 
find,  needless  to  say,  that  occupations  ordi- 
narily considered  usual  become  unusual.  This, 
of  course,   is  due  to  the  slowness  of  public 
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acceptance  of  the  fact  that  blind  people  can 
perform  successfully  in  various  and  sundry 
jobs.  However,  the  factors  I  mentioned  earlier 
— numbers,  viewpoint,  geographic  area,  the 
times,  and  sex  still  apply. 

Industrial  occupations  in  the  general  sense 
could  not  be  considered  unusual  among  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  today.  A  few 
years  ago  they  were,  and  in  many  countries 
industrial  occupations  among  the  blind  are 
still  extremely  unusual. 

In  Great  Britain,  blind  men  become  braille 
telephone  switchboard  operators.  In  this 
country,  it  is  more  usual  to  find  blind  women 
operating  braille  switchboards. 

In  Britain  again,  blind  people  engage  in 
physiotherapy  with  marked  success  and  are 
accorded  full  recognition  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Here  in  the  United  States,  although 
there  are  blind  physiotherapists  practicing 
successfully  in  clinics,  hospitals,  and  privately, 
physiotherapy  remains  an  unusual  occupation 
for  the  blind.  Unless  someone  does  something 
about  it,  it  is  very  likely  to  become  a  non- 
existent occupation  for  the  blind.  American 
schools  have  stopped  admitting  blind  students 
to  training  in  physiotherapy. 

I  do  not  propose  to  recite  a  list  of  unusual 
occupations  among  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  take  entirely  too  long,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  overlook  some.  Most 
of  you  have  undoubtedly  seen  such  lists  any- 
way, and  you  know  that  they  cover  almost 
every  conceivable  field. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  list  occupations  in  which  blind  people  are 
not  engaged.  Personally,  I  wouldn't  risk  that 
either.  I  learned  very  early  in  the  game  that 
it  was  foolish  to  say  that  a  blind  person 
could  not  do  a  certain  job,  even  though  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  impossible  for  someone 
without  sight.  Sooner  or  later,  I  would  dis- 
cover that  some  blind  person  had  worked  out 
a  way  of  doing  that  job. 

For  example,  I  wouldn't  have  dreamed 
that  a  blind  person  could  teach  a  purely 
visual  thing  like  engineering  drawing.  Yet  I 
recently  learned  from  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ritter 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
that  there  is  a  totally  blind  professor  of  engi- 
neering drawing  in  one  of  our  schools.  From 
my  own  personal  experience  with  chemistry 
and  physics  courses  when  I  could  see,  I  find 


it  difficult  to  imagine  how  blind  people  han- 
dle them.  Yet  Mr.  Ritter  told  me  that  he  had 
recently  come  across  two  blind  college  seniors 
who  were  majoring  in  chemistry.  Needless  to 
say,  there  are  blind  chemists  and  physicists 
working  in  various  branches  of  those  sciences, 
including  research. 

I'd  like  to  discuss  briefly  a  few  categories 
of  what  can  be  called  unusual  occupations 
among  the  blind.  In  politics  and  government, 
there  have  been  and  still  are  blind  people  at 
all  levels — national,  state,  and  local — includ- 
ing a  political  boss  who  functioned  in  Boston 
in  the  days  when  expose  journalists  Avere 
called  muckrakers.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us 
have  heard  of  Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma  and 
Senator  Schall  of  Minnesota,  both  of  whom 
used  to  be  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

There  are  blind  people  in  many  of  our 
state  legislatures.  One  is  Speaker  pro  tem  of 
the  Maine  House  of  Representatives.  I  know 
of  two  blind  mayors,  and  there  are  also  blind 
city  councilmen,  judges,  and  county  attorneys. 
Two  Pennsylvania  townships  have  elected 
blind  men  as  township  tax  collectors.  Mr. 
William  E.  Powers,  the  attorney  general  of 
Rhode  Island,  happens  to  be  blind.  Inci- 
dentally, the  brief  Rhode  Island  will  pre- 
sent when  the  controversial  Tidelands  Oil 
Bill  is  tested  in  the  courts  is  being  prepared 
in  Mr.  Powers'  office. 

There  are  several  blind  attorneys  working 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  nonelective 
positions.  One  is  a  legislative  analyst  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  here  in  Washington. 
Another  works  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  New  York  City. 

While  we're  talking  about  Federal  employ- 
ment, I'd  like  to  mention  the  fact  that  a 
breach  has  been  made  in  the  wall  of  oppo- 
sition to  hiring  the  blind  in  junior  profes- 
sional positions.  Around  the  first  of  this 
year,  a  young  blind  man  was  employed  as  a 
junior  economist  with  the  State  Department. 

In  the  healing  arts,  there  are  blind  prac- 
ticing physicians,  osteopaths,  and  chiroprac- 
tors. Osteopathy,  however,  seems  to  have 
gone  the  way  of  physiotherapy.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  blind  person  to  be  admitted 
to  a  school  of  osteopathy  in  the  United  States. 
It  seems  that  as  these  professions  acquire 
higher  standards,  the  powers  that  be  come 
to   the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
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blind  people  to  meet  the  more  rigid  require- 
ments. 

In  the  teaching  profession,  there  are  blind 
teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools  as 
well  as  in  colleges  and  universities.  I  know 
of  one  young  man  who  is  assistant  principal 
and  physical  education  instructor  in  a  gram- 
mar school,  and  another  who  is  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  a  senior  high  school.  Both  of  these 
schools  happen  to  be  in  Texas  towns. 

In  our  colleges  and  universities,  blind  peo- 
ple are  teaching  classical  and  modern  lan- 
guages, music,  history,  economics,  speech, 
philosophy,  psychology,  political  science  and 
government,  religion,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  sociology,  anthropology,  geology, 
clinical  medicine,  engineering,  social  science, 
law,  pharmacology,  and  materia  medica. 

In  the  business  world,  the  variety  of  en- 
deavors in  which  blind  people  are  engaged  is 
really  astonishing.  There  are  owners  and  man- 
agers of  firms,  large  and  small,  which  manu- 
facture products,  serve  as  wholesale  or  retail 
outlets,  offer  services  people  want,  and  so  on. 
In  some  cases,  the  blind  individuals  inherited 
their  businesses;  in  others,  they  started  from 
scratch.  But  the  point  is  that  blind  people 
are  running  going  concerns — and  running 
them  successfully. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples.  One 
man,  who  had  gotten  a  little  experience  in 
the  scrap  metal  business  working  for  some- 
one else  when  he  could  see,  went  into  his 
own  business  after  he  lost  his  sight.  Starting 
with  a  single  truck  and  a  driver,  he  built  his 
business  into  a  very  profitable  venture  in  a 
few  years. 

Another  case  I'd  like  to  mention  is  that  of 
a  young  man  in  Baltimore  who,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Veterans  Administration  coun- 
selors, interrupted  an  on-the-job  training 
program  as  a  stationery  and  office  supply 
salesman  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  He 
started  out  in  a  trailer,  moved  to  larger  and 
more  permanent  quarters  as  his  business 
grew,  and  today  is  one  of  the  biggest  sta- 
tioners in  Baltimore.  I  still  feel  that  the 
remarkable  thing  about  this  individual  is 
not  that  he  accomplished  so  much  despite 
blindness,  but  rather  that  he  achieved  what 
he  did  while  still  in  his  middle  twenties. 

I  could  go  on  and  on — the  case  of  a  young 
fellow   who,   in   five  years,   built   a   one-man 


telephone  answering  service  into  a  concern 
employing  over  30  people  and  doing  an 
annual  business  in  the  six  figure  class;  or 
the  Colorado  man  who  built  a  fencing  busi- 
ness into  a  $100,000  a  year  enterprise  in  a 
similarly  short  time.  But  a  recitation  of  suc- 
cess stories  can  get  monotonous  too. 

In  the  various  branches  of  agriculture — 
general  farming,  poultry  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry, apiculture,  etc. — blind  people  are 
earning  their  living.  And  in  industry,  they 
are  performing  complex  operations,  and  some 
are  even  setting  up  their  own  work. 

Let's  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider 
what  we've  done.  We've  taken  occupations 
thought  of  as  usual  for  people  with  sight, 
and  when  we  have  located  blind  people  do- 
ing these  same  jobs,  we  have  called  them 
unusual  occupations  for  the  blind. 

Blind  people,  like  sighted  people,  happen 
to  be  individuals,  with  individual  aptitudes, 
abilities,  talents,  and  personalities.  Isn't  it 
logical,  therefore,  that  just  as  individual 
sighted  people  have  what  it  takes  to  become 
physicists,  authors,  garage  mechanics,  drill 
press  operators,  sales  engineers,  disc  jockies, 
radio  commentators,  filling  station  attend- 
ants, chinchilla  breeders,  so  individual  blind 
people  have  what  it  takes  to  do  the  same 
things.  And,  incidentally,  there  are  blind 
people  in  each  of  the  occupations  I  just 
mentioned. 

I  think  that  we  can  only  come  to  one  con- 
clusion, and  that  is  that  the  significant  thing 
is  the  man,  not  the  eyesight.  Blind  or  sighted, 
a  good  insurance  salesman  is  a  good  insur- 
ance salesman. 

There  will  always  be  individuals  who,  on 
their  own,  will  succeed  in  fields  new  to  the 
blind.  And  we  who  are  professional  workers 
for  the  blind  should  continue  to  capitalize 
on  these  examples  and  to  stimulate  new  job 
opportunities.  In  counseling,  we  should  en- 
courage those  individuals  who  have  the  abil- 
ity and  courage  to  pioneer  in  untried  fields. 
In  placement,  we  should  plug  harder  on  the 
so-called  difficult  cases.  In  public  education 
programs,  we  should  strive  to  increase  our 
efi^orts  to  gain  public  acceptance  of  the  blind 
as  capable  and  productive  citizens.  We  should 
intensify  our  efforts  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers, so  that  unusual  occupations  among  the 
blind  today  will  be  usual  tomorrow. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  BLIND  PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN 

AND  THEIR  PARENTS 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


This  morning  session  is  devoted  to  "Un- 
usual Developments  in  Work  for  the  Blind" 
and  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  topic  of 
how  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  blind  pre- 
school children  and  their  parents.  Although 
I  would  not  call  the  efforts  in  the  field  of 
preschool  work  an  unusual  development,  it 
certainly  is  an  unexpected  one.  It  is  unex- 
pected because  until  about  ten  years  ago  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  knew  that  the  number  of 
blind  children  was  decreasing  and  as  a  conse- 
quence foresaw  a  gradual  shrinking  of  serv- 
ices to  meet  their  needs.  Since  1942  this 
trend  has  been  reversed  and  we  are  now 
confronted  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  blind  children  unique  in  the  recorded 
history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  interest  in  pro- 
visions for  blind  preschool  children  has  be- 
come a  factor  of  major  importance  in  work 
for  the  blind.  This,  however,  is  not  unusual. 
Whenever  demands  have  arisen  in  the  Social 
Service  field,  it  has  been  the  American  way 
to  respond  by  providing  services  to  meet 
them.  In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual development  to  find  interest  concen- 
trated upon  providing  the  best  possible  pre- 
school services  in  our  field. 

In  1942  the  late  Dr.  T.  L.  Terry  brought 
to  public  attention  an  eye  defect,  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  which  occurred  as  a  result  of 
extreme  premature  birth.  Since  his  first  re- 
port this  disease  has  become  the  largest  single 
cause  of  blindness  in  children  ever  recorded 
in  the  United  States.  Statistics  available  from 
various  sources  indicate  that  at  present  there 
are  about  four  times  as  many  blind  children 
of  preschool  age  in  the  United  States  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  served  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, on  July  1,  1953,  a  total  of  195  blind 
preschool  children.  Of  them  145  or  74  per 
cent  were  blind  as  a  result  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia and  50  because  of  other  reasons.  These 
50  would  most  likely  have  been  the  only  ones 
in  the  pre-retrolental  fibroplasia  era.  Now  we 


have  195,  that  is  almost  four  times  as  many.  In 
California  as  a  whole  we  estimate  now  the 
number  of  blind  preschool  children  as  about 
600.  In  1930  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  estimated  the 
number  of  blind  preschool  children  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  as  about  800.  These 
few  figures  show  how  the  picture  has  changed. 

I  remember  very  well  how  in  the  middle  of 
the  1940's  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
parents  requested  information  on  the  train- 
ing of  blind  preschool  children  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  with 
which  I  was  connected  at  that  time.  As  a 
result  of  such  requests,  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  well  as  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  began  pub- 
lishing manuals  for  the  use  of  parents.  Only 
a  few  organizations  provided  any  direct  con- 
tinued services  to  parents  and  children  before 
the  retrolental  fibroplasia  era.  There  were 
two  nursery  schools  and  nurseries  for  blind 
babies  (in  Boston  and  in  Los  Angeles),  there 
was  one  day  nursery  school  (at  the  New  York 
Lighthouse),  and  one  state  (New  York)  and 
one  public  school  system  (Cleveland)  pro- 
vided preschool  training  by  a  visiting  teacher. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  com- 
pilation of  services  at  present  available  but 
will  rather  describe  the  kind  of  services 
offered  at  present  and  the  needs  which  these 
services  are  designed  to  meet. 

Needs  of  the  Parents 

When  people  find  themselves  parents  of  a 
blind  child  they  are  emotionally  and  peda- 
gogically  unprepared  to  meet  this  situation. 
It  is  only  natural  that  they  experience  feel- 
ings of  disappointment,  resentment,  frustra- 
tion, and  anxiety.  They  must  go  through  a 
period  during  which  they  may  adjust  their 
emotions  and  their  thinking  to  the  fact  that 
their  child  does  not  meet  with  their  expecta- 
tions. They  will  question  their  own  ability 
to  train  their  blind  child  and  often  consider 
this  task  an  overwhelming  one.  Parents  also 
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may  develop  more  or  less  intense  feelings  of 
guilt,  particularly  if  they  find  reasons  to 
blame  themselves  for  the  child's  handicap, 
regardless  of  the  justification  of  such  self- 
accusations.  It  has  also  been  frequently  ob- 
served that  such  individual  traits  as  slow 
development,  passivity,  or  comparative  unre- 
sponsiveness disappoint  the  parents  and  in- 
crease their  anxiety  about  the  child's  normal 
development,  thus  setting  up  an  unfavorable 
chain  of  reactions.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  such  negative  attitudes  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  natural  devotion  which 
most  parents  feel  toward  their  child  on  the 
other  hand  will  result  either  in  ambivalent 
reaction  forms  or  in  conflicts  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  nature.  Chances  are  that  parents 
who  are  themselves  reasonably  secure,  con- 
tent with  their  place  in  society,  and  happy 
in  their  marital  relationship  will  be  able  to 
accept  the  child  and  develop  a  warm  and 
mutually  satisfying  parent-child  relationship. 
Parents  who  are  themselves  "conflict  ridden" 
will  be  driven  by  their  emotions  into  rejective 
attitudes  manifested  either  by  neglect  or 
overprotection  of  their  child.  Needless  to  say 
that  negative  reactions  of  the  parents  are 
often  disguised  because  the  parents  may  not 
be  able  or  willing  to  face  their  own  difficul- 
ties and  also  because  they  fear  society's  dis- 
approval of  their  reaction.  Most  parents, 
therefore,  need  assistance  in  developing  an 
attitude  of  acceptance  toward  their  child 
and  his  handicap  before  they  can  make  use 
of  advice  on  his  training. 

Needs  of  the  Children 

Any  training  of  a  blind  child  must  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  his  needs  are  basically  the 
same  as  those  of  children  with  normal  vision. 
He  needs  love  and  affection,  and  a  secure 
place  in  the  family  from  his  first  days  on. 
He  needs  domestication  when  he  is  ready 
for  it,  not  too  early,  not  too  late  and  not  too 
vigorous.  This  extends  into  the  area  of  feed- 
ing and  weaning,  toilet  training  and  cleanli- 
ness and  into  those  many  others  where  habit 
forming  is  essential.  He  needs  opportunities 
for  moving  and  exploring  as  his  range  of 
activity  grows  from  his  crib  to  his  play-pen, 
his  room,  his  home,  his  yard  and  the  immedi- 
ate and  wider  neighborhood.  He  needs  oppor- 
tunities   for    playing    and    needs    playthings 


which  are  adequate  for  his  age  as  well  as  for 
his  handicap.  He  needs  opportunities  for 
taking  part  in  family  life,  in  relations  with 
other  children  according  to  his  readiness,  and 
in  nursery  and  kindergarten  experiences.  He 
needs  the  opportunity  to  grow  at  his  own 
rate  without  over-  or  under-stimulation  and 
as  uninfluenced  by  anxieties  of  his  parents  as 
possible.  He  should  be  encouraged  in  ex- 
periencing concretely — not  only  verbally — ob- 
jects and  situations  in  his  environment  since 
his  senses  of  touch,  hearing,  and  smell  need 
continuous  application  and  practice.  He 
should  be  allowed  to  get  dirty  by  playing 
with  wet  sand  and  also  by  finger  feeding, 
and  his  noise  making  should  be  tolerated. 
His  expressions  of  hostility  need  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  occasional  temper  tantrums 
are  to  be  considered  normal  as  reactions  to 
unavoidable  domestication  efforts  and  to  de- 
nials of  pleasure.  He  needs  to  be  treated  with 
patience,  particularly  during  periods  of  tran- 
sition such  as  weaning,  changing  from  liquid 
to  solid  food,  going  to  nursery  etc.  He  cannot 
learn  by  imitation  and  his  way  of  acquiring 
certain  skills  will  tax  his  parents'  patience 
and  ingenuity.  He  like  all  other  children 
needs  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  play 
and  projective  play  situations  through  such 
media  as  clay,  songs  and  dances,  rhythm  and 
noise  makers,  which  he  may  either  find  for 
himself  or  which  need  to  be  supplied.  In 
fulfilling  most  of  these  and  other  needs  par- 
ents are  eager  and  anxious  to  learn  the  best 
possible  techniques  that  have  been  found 
successful  with  blind  children.  Usually  they 
over-estimate  the  extent  to  which  special 
techniques  are  necessary.  If  they  do,  they 
need  assistance  in  learning  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  special  assistance  their  child 
needs. 

Objectives  of  Services 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  evident 
that  the  parents'  attitudes  toward  their  child 
and  their  feelings  about  him  are  the  most 
important  environmental  factors.  Indeed,  it 
is  now  becoming  generally  recognized  that 
these  attitudes  are  even  more  important  in 
determining  the  development  of  a  healthy 
personality  than  the  particular  techniques 
used  in  rearing  the  child.  In  the  case  of  blind 
children   we  must,  however,  remember  that 
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the  parents'  lack  of  experience  in  dealing 
with  a  blind  child  may  cause  feelings  of  in- 
adec]iiacy  and  insecurity  which  by  themselves 
are  liable  to  interfere  with  a  mutually  satis- 
fying parent-child  relationship.  Therefore, 
advice  on  ways  of  meeting  the  blind  child's 
special  needs  as  they  become  apparent  dur- 
ing his  development  must  also  be  given  to 
the  parents. 

Besides  these  two  objectives,  there  are  oth- 
ers of  a  supportive  nature.  Parents  may  need 
assistance  in  securing  medical  treatment  for 
the  child,  they  may  need  information  about 
community  resources  available  to  them  and 
their  child.  As  the  child  grows  up  they  may 
want  information  on  educational  programs, 
such  as  nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  schools 
or  classes  for  the  blind  and  may  need  assist- 
ance in  utilizing  the  most  adequate  facilities 
for  their  child.  Interpretation  of  the  blind 
child's  capabilities  and  needs  to  local  edu- 
cational resources  and  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  may  be  necessary.  Keeping  the  par- 
ents informed  about  current  developments  of 
concern  to  them  and  their  child  and  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  parent  groups  is  another 
objective  of  preschool  services.  Making  re- 
ferrals to  appropriate  community  agencies, 
assisting  them  by  interpreting  the  needs  of 
the  blind  child  and  his  parents,  and  follow- 
ing up  on  such  referrals  also  is  often  required. 

Available  Services 

It  has  been  noted  previously  that  about  ten 
years  ago  there  were  only  about  five  agencies 
which  provided  any  services  for  blind  pre- 
school children  and  their  parents.  The  1952 
"Diiector  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada"  lists  33  agencies 
providing  such  services,  12  of  them  public 
agencies.  In  these  figures  residential  schools 
which  may  admit  children  for  nursery  and 
kindergarten  are  not  included  and  neither 
are  services  provided  by  hospitals.  Of  the 
services  listed,  two  are  residential  nurseries 
also  offering  day  nursery  facilities,  nine  are 
day  nurseries  and  kindergartens,  twenty-one 
are  visiting  teacher  services  and  one  a  sum- 
mer institute  for  parents.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  residential  nurseries  re- 
mains confined  to  two  while  the  other  serv- 
ices, particularly  the  visiting  teacher  seivices 
show  a  decisive  increase. 

Educators  and  social  workers  in  the  field  of 


preschool  work  for  blind  children  almost 
unanimously  agree  that  the  kind  of  service 
developed  by  programs  of  visiting  teachers  is 
the  essential  one.  This  home  visiting  and 
counseling  program  offers  continuous  guid- 
ance to  parents  through  periodic  visits  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  parents  and  child.  It 
can  fulfill  most  of  the  objectives  previously 
described  and  stimulate,  initiate,  and  utilize 
other  services  that  may  be  needed  either  for 
a  child  and  his  parents  individually,  or  for 
children  and  parents  as  a  group.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  services  of  visiting  teachers  have 
led  to  one  development  in  particular  which 
does  not  find  expression  in  the  statistical 
data  given  before  and  was  practically  un- 
known before  the  retrolental  fibroplasia  era. 
The  work  of  the  visiting  teachers  has  given  a 
chance  to  many  blind  children  to  develop 
more  normally  and  parents  have  been  made 
to  see  their  child's  potential  for  normal 
growth.  As  a  result  many  blind  children  have 
been  placed  in  regular  nurseries  and  kinder- 
gartens together  with  seeing  children.  The 
visiting  teachers  also  work  with  the  regular 
nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers 
by  preparing  them  for  their  share  in  this 
program  and  supporting  them  during  its  in- 
itial stages. 

The  number  of  special  day  nurseries  for 
blind  children  has  also  considerably  in- 
creased. They  offer  a  special  program  in  cities 
where  a  large  enough  number  of  children 
justifies  it.  Some  of  these  nursery  schools  pro- 
vide group  experiences  with  seeing  children 
by  including  them  in  the  program.  Usually 
the  nursery  school  teacher  also  gives  counsel- 
ing to  the  parents  and  works  with  the  parents 
as  a  group.  A  well  conceived  program  of  such 
a  special  day  nursery  considers  the  prepara- 
tion of  children  for  attendance  in  regular 
nursery  and  kindergarten  one  of  its  most 
important  functions,  retaining  only  those 
blind  children  who  are  not  ready  for  inte- 
gration or  cannot  attend  regular  facilities  for 
other  reasons. 

Residential  nurseries  for  blind  children 
have  a  limited  function  in  our  field  as  they 
have  in  others.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
deprivation  of  maternal  care  during  the  early 
years  of  life  has  detrimental  effects  on  the 
child,  particularly  in  his  social-emotional  de- 
velopment. Therefore,  separation  from  the 
family  should  be  resorted  to  only  if  it  is  a 
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necessity.  This  may  be  the  case  if  the  liome 
breaks  up,  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  accept 
the  child  and  fulfill  her  emotional  and  physi- 
cal obligations  towards  him  or  if  the  child 
is  orphaned.  Placement  away  from  home 
may  also  be  advisable  for  a  limited  time  only 
in  order  to  improve  the  home  situation  by 
taking  the  child  temporarily  out  of  it,  or  in 
order  to  give  the  child  remedial  training.  The 
residential  nursery  should  of  course  be  well 
staffed  and  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  substitute  parent-child  relation- 
ship. It  also  should  consider  it  one  of  its 
essential  tasks  to  prepare  children  for  referral 
to  non-segregated  services. 

The  increase  of  blindness  in  babies,  par- 
ticularly due  to  prematurity,  has  stimulated 
the  growth  of  services  for  blind  preschool 
children  and  their  parents  in  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  where  the  diagnosis  is  likely  to 
be  made.  Such  counseling  service  is  particu- 
larly important  because  it  is  available  to  the 
parents  at  the  time  when  they  are  informed 
about  the  visual  handicap  of  their  child  and 
may  be  in  greatest  need  of  services  including 
interpretation    and    psychiatric    consultation. 

It  was  recognized  quite  early  that  group 
luork  with  parents  may  have  advantages 
not  accomplished  by  individual  services  alone. 
Some  schools  for  the  blind  arranged  institutes 
for  parents  and  their  children  offering  them 
residential  facilities  at  the  school  for  a  period 
of  a  week  or  so  and  made  available  to  them, 
individually  and  in  group  sessions,  medical 
consultation,  educational  advice  and  super- 
vised care  of  their  children.  Such  institutes 
do  not  seem  to  offer  any  lasting  value  unless 
they  are  a  well  integrated  part  of  a  continuing 
counseling  service.  In  a  group  work  situation 
positive  as  well  as  negative  forces  come  into 
play  and  expert  guidance,  if  possible  by  a 
trained  group  worker,  is  therefore  a  necessary 


part  of  such  an  undertaking.  More  frequently 
than  through  such  institutes,  parent  groups 
were  formed  either  by  the  initiative  of  indi- 
vidual parents  or  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
visiting  teachers.  Such  parent  groups  have 
regularly  scheduled  meetings,  often  monthly, 
in  which  speakers  discuss  with  the  parents 
problems  of  interest  to  them  or  the  parents 
may  meet  as  discussion  groups.  The  presence 
and  advice  of  the  visiting  teacher  is  often 
sought  for  these  meetings.  Interest  in  the 
development  of  services  and  of  medical  facili- 
ties and  research  has  also  stimulated  the 
growth  of  some  parent  groups. 

Services  of  the  kind  described  are  being 
arranged  by  private  and  by  public  agencies. 
In  view  of  their  continuous  expansion  the 
need  for  trained  personnel  is  most  urgent. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
organized  in  the  past  two  national  conferences 
concerned  with  the  preschool  blind  child,  one 
in  1947  and  the  other  in  1951.  The  need  for 
trained  professional  workers  and  for  further 
research  was  greatly  emphasized.  Standards 
for  the  training  of  personnel  and  evaluation 
of  existing  research  and  services  as  well  as 
plans  for  future  research  projects  were  dis- 
cussed. In  a  field  where  the  question  of  ef- 
fectiveness of  services  has  not  yet  been  studied 
objectively,  the  accumulated  experience  of 
workers  is  the  only  normative  resource.  With 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  this  re- 
porter shares  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
tinuing services  of  visiting  preschool  workers 
are  the  essential  core  and  that  all  others  can 
be  effectively  utilized  only  if  the  preschool 
workers'  services  are  available.  This  is  the 
need  as  we  see  it  now.  However,  in  the  field 
of  the  Social  Sciences  and  of  Social  Service, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  a  goal  can  be 
reached  and  we  are  all  joined  in  searching 
for  the  best  and  most  effective  services. 


ORIENTATION  AND  TRAVEL  PROGRAMS  AT  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 


PAUL  J. 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School 

The  faults  and  failures  of  residential 
schools  in  the  past  have  been  many,  as  has 
been  true  with  any  growing  American  insti- 
tution. For  too  many  years,  however,  oppon- 
ents of  our  schools  have  been  criticizing  us 
on  the  basis  of  past  records  and  have  ignored 


LANGAN 

for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

present  performance  and  achievement.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  all  of  the  ills  of  our  edu- 
cational program  existed  for  lack  of  recog- 
nition. One  of  the  most  recent  changes 
brought  about  by  self  evaluation  has  been 
the  importance  placed  in  the  curriculum  on 
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orientation,  adjustment,  and  travel  training 
for  the  students.  The  value  of  such  programs 
is  well  recognized  now  in  all  areas  of  our 
work. 

It  is  surprising  that  it  has  only  been  within 
the  past  ten  years  that  this  type  of  work  has 
been  offered  to  our  blind  students.  Most  of  us 
can  well  remember  how  teachers  and  super- 
intendents took  pride  in  pointing  out  a  par- 
ticular student  who  was  able  to  master  power 
tools  and  accomplish  projects  requiring  su- 
perior ability  in  vocational  courses.  Yet  close 
observation  of  this  boy  would  bring  out  the 
fact  that  upon  leaving  the  industrial  arts 
building,  he  had  to  be  guided  to  his  next 
class  by  a  teacher  or  another  student.  Such 
training  and  ability  would  be  of  little  prac- 
tical value  to  the  student.  His  scope  of  travel 
in  making  use  of  his  acquired  skills  would  be 
limited,  in  after  school  years,  to  the  basement 
workshop  at  his  home.  Rehabilitation  coun- 
selors were  completely  lost  in  their  efforts  to 
place  such  a  youngster  in  a  job  opportunity 
because  of  his  lack  of  ability  and  training  to 
travel  to  and  from  a  place  of  employment. 
In  defense  of  the  schools,  however,  it  must 
be  noted  here  that  this  recognition  was  not 
too  apparent  even  by  others  for  very  long 
before  such  programs  were  introduced  in  the 
schools.  Job  opportunities  for  the  blind  in 
industry  really  did  not  become  big  business 
until  the  industrial  emergency  of  World 
War  II.  Realizing  this  and  observing  the 
demand  for  travel-wise  trainees,  the  majority 
of  schools  have  now  incorporated  some  type 
of  training  for  their  students  to  enable  them 
to  master  probably  the  most  difficult  obstacle 
of  blindness,  immobility. 

Even  so,  such  a  course  offered  during 
school  days  to  youngsters  not  mature  enough 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  the  ability  to 
travel  independently  needs  an  incentive.  Stu- 
dents are  prone  to  underestimate  the  hard- 
ships of  after  school  years,  we  well  know,  and 
to  provide  some  motivation  for  overcoming 
the  natural  fear  of  traveling  without  a  guide 
must  be  added  to  the  program.  One  of  the 
most  successful  methods  of  introducing  travel 
and  orientation  as  a  required  course  for  stu- 
dents can  be  the  opportunity  to  attend  public 
school,  either  from  home  or  from  the  resi- 
dential school,  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The 
necessity  of  demanding  the  ability  to  travel 
as  a  prerequisite  for  such  a  program  will  fre- 


quently bring  timid  youngsters  out  in  the 
open  and  give  them  a  sense  of  actual  need. 
Until  this  personal  enthusiasm  is  aroused  in 
the  student,  it  is  most  difficult  to  stress  the 
importance  of  personal  appearance  and  travel 
ability  to  a  youngster  who  is  only  interested 
during  his  adolescence  in  baseball  scores  and 
romping  on  the  playground. 

Once  the  solo  trip  to  the  local  high  school 
has  been  accomplished  by  public  conveyance 
without  the  aid  of  a  sighted  guide,  or  the 
stigma  of  a  special  taxicab,  the  student  will 
have  the  desire  to  master  all  of  the  good  tech- 
niques of  independent  foot  travel.  The  sense 
of  "belonging"  to  the  gang  at  school  will  con- 
tinue to  stimulate  the  youngster  into  further 
development  of  other  useful  tricks  to  enable 
him  to  take  an  accepted  place  with  his  class- 
inates.  Attendance  at  public  school  soon 
brings  about  additional  travel  opportunities 
and  demands  upon  the  boy  or  girl  to  attend 
the  athletic  contests,  social  affairs,  and  other 
extra  curricular  activities  of  the  new  school, 
all  of  which  require  journeys  into  strange  and 
unfamiliar  territory. 

One  of  the  aids  developed  in  our  program 
has  been  an  embossed  map  of  the  principal 
buildings,  bus  routes  and  transfer  points  of 
this  particular  map  is  not  as  you  might  think, 
a  mere  reproduction  of  a  regular  city  map  on 
a  magnified  scale  for  the  purpose  of  emboss- 
ing. Rather,  it  was  designed  by  a  young  man 
without  sight — our  local  blind  placement 
agent  in  the  Rehabilitation  office.  It  seemed 
to  us  at  school  that  the  need  for  such  a  map 
could  only  be  filled  by  the  experience  of  a 
good  traveler  who  learned  the  obstacles  of  our 
particular  city  the  hard  way  without  such  a 
guide.  The  map  has  been  used  not  only  by 
our  students,  but  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
valuable for  newly  blinded  trainees  who  came 
to  us  for  summer  travel  and  orientation 
courses  sponsored  by  our  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Department. 

Because  of  the  early  recognition  given  to 
this  problem  by  the  Kentucky  School,  a 
member  of  the  Valley  Forge  Hospital  staff 
was  employed  by  the  school  in  1947.  Our  pre- 
liminary work  in  this  field  soon  brought  out 
the  very  real  need  to  students  of  such  train- 
ing, and  we  have  since  shared  our  experience 
and  knowledge  by  offering  courses  for  twelve 
instructors  of  other  schools  and  six  workers 
from   other   state   agencies.   The   importance 
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of  a  qualified  and  experienced  instructor  can- 
not be  minimized.  Great  danger  can  result, 
and  serious  damage  can  be  done  to  the  morale 
of  the  trainee  if  proper  and  safe  techniques 
are  not  taught.  Rejections  and  failures  must 
be  recognized  early  and  firmly  to  avoid  the 
mistake  of  turning  loose  a  careless  or  incom- 
petent traveler.  No  claims  are  made  that  all 
youngsters  or  trainees  can  be  taught  to  travel 
independently  any  more  than  we  expect  all 
of  our  students  to  be  able  to  accept  music 
instruction.  Normalcy  of  the  ability  of  the 
blind  is  now  fully  admitted,  fortunately,  so 
we  no  longer  expect  the  unusual  from  them. 
Good  sense  of  direction,  acuteness  of  hearing, 
awareness  of  environment,  accurate  foot  per- 
ception, proper  balance  and  gait  are  all  in- 
herent characteristics  the  candidates  must 
have  to  master  the  skill  of  independent  travel. 
Tricks   of   the   trade   such   as   good   memory 


perception,  recognition  of  common  land- 
marks and  many  other  usually  unobserved 
aids  can  be  taught  to  and  acquired  by  the 
determined  and  resourceful  person  without 
sight.  Long,  and  challenging  hours  of  practice 
and  training  will  bring  results  of  gratifying 
and  lasting  satisfaction  to  the  trainee  and  the 
instructor  alike.  The  independence  and  self- 
assurance  that  rewards  the  successful  grad- 
uate of  a  good  travel  and  orientation  pro- 
gram can  only  be  measured  by  the  new 
world  of  opportunity  opened  to  him  and  his 
acceptance  by  a  seeing  public  which  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  restricted  limitation  of 
blindness.  May  we  continue  these  efforts,  no 
more  than  started  at  this  stage,  to  further 
enlighten  the  skeptics  by  sending  out  com- 
pletely self  reliant  and  better  adjusted  young 
people. 


BUILDING  A  COMPLETE  VARIETY  OF  ADEQUATE  SERVICES 
FOR  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  ONE  CITY 

*  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 


There  are  many  ideas  and  opinions  about 
services  required  to  enable  blind  persons  to 
live  their  individual  normal  lives.  A  brief 
discussion  with  any  group  of  workers  in  the 
field  will  soon  convince  you  that  workers  for 
the  blind  are  very  much  like  the  six  blind 
men  in  Kipling's  poem  who  went  to  see  an 
elephant  because  they  couldn't  agree  about 
what  an  elephant  looked  like.  Each  examined 
one  part  of  the  animal  and  they  all  went 
away  still  arguing  about  what  an  elephant 
looked  like.  One  said  he  looked  like  a  spear, 
another  like  a  snake,  another  like  a  tree, 
another  a  wall,  another  a  palm  leaf  fan, 
another  a  rope.  Each  had  his  own  point  of 
view  because  each  saw  only  one  part  of  the 
entire  animal,  and  among  ourselves  we  can 
easily  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  total  animal.  I  believe  we  will  all 
agree  that  a  complete  variety  of  services  will 
include  at  least  the  following:  case  finding, 
friendly  social  services,  home  teaching,  em- 
ployment in  competitive  occupations,  employ- 
ment  in   home   industries   and   in   sheltered 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


shops,  individual  and  group  recreation,  board- 
ing home  care,  adjustment  training,  educa- 
tion of  the  public  through  public  information 
and  public  relations,  prevention  of  blindness, 
specialized  attention  to  the  problems  of  racial 
groups,  particularly  blind  negro  persons,  fund 
raising,  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in 
the  area,  both  public  and  private,  and  the 
basis  on  which  each  provides  a  new  service 
or  a  supplementary  service. 

When  most  of  us  try  to  describe  our 
activities,  we  find  that  our  programs  are  based 
upon  the  type  of  service  in  which  we  are 
personally  interested  and  the  quantity  of 
service  that  we  can  provide  with  a  fixed 
budget.  We  think  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  to  spend  each  year,  and 
when  the  cost  increases  without  an  increase 
in  dollars  then  we  restrict  our  service  to  con- 
form to  the  definite  annual  budget. 

Objective 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  Philadelphia  accepted  the  challenge  and 
the  goal  that  we  should  try  to  build  a  com- 
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plete  variety  of  adequate  services  in  the  city 
and  do  this  in  cooperation  with  other  public 
and  private  agencies  without  competing  with 
or  duplicating  the  functions  of  these  other 
agencies.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  sup- 
ply any  service  required  by  a  blind  person 
that  will  enable  that  individual  to  live  his  or 
her  normal  life  and  to  supply  this  either 
directly  from  our  own  activities,  or  indirectly 
through  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  in 
the  community. 

What  is  an  adequate  service  in  any  particu- 
lar field?  This  determination  requires  the 
administrator  to  establish  some  criteria  of 
measurement  for  each  type  of  services,  and 
simultaneously  to  maintain  a  constant  inven- 
tory of  the  services  provided  by  other  agen- 
cies as  well  as  his  own.  Organizations  for 
the  blind  have  been  gathering  statistical  in- 
formation for  more  than  fifty  years  and  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  establish  standards 
of  adequacy  in  each  field  of  need.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  or  not  we  agree  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  about  a  particular  standard  of 
adequacy  in  any  given  field.  However,  it  is 
important  that  we  have  some  kind  of  a 
standard,  and  if  we  prove  that  the  standard 
is  either  too  high  or  too  low,  then  we  can 
change  the  standard  on  a  basis  of  specific 
experience. 

What  is  the  standard  of  adequacy 
for  case  finding? 

An  analysis  of  the  time  lag  between  loss  of 
sight  and  registration  of  the  blind  person,  in 
a  number  of  states,  shows  that  persons  are 
blind  an  average  of  seven  years  before  they 
come  to  the  attention  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind  in  this  area.  We  believe  that  adequate 
case  finding  requires  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  newly  blinded  persons  within  one  year 
of  their  blindness.  When  we  do  this,  and  if 
all  our  other  services  are  adequate,  we  shall 
save  millions  of  years  of  idleness  for  the 
blind  people  in  every  state  in  the  nation. 

While  statisticians  vary  again  in  their 
opinions,  there  is  reason  to  assume  that  we 
should  have  a  current  registration  of  at  least 
two  persons  per  thousand  in  the  general 
population  in  the  area  served  l^y  the  agency. 
This  means  2,000  blind  persons  in  every  mil- 
lion people,  and  there  is  also  reason  to  assume 


that  we  should  find  200  newly  blinded  per- 
sons each  year  per  million  of  the  population. 

Friendly  social  sendees 

There  are  several  types  of  social  service 
available  to  blind  persons  through  public 
agencies.  One  agency  gears  its  service  to 
those  in  financial  need,  and  only  calls  on 
persons  to  determine  their  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  financial  assistance.  Another  agency 
provides  case  services  aimed  at  determining 
the  eligibility  and  feasibility  of  the  person 
for  rehabilitation. 

We  believe  that  every  blind  person  should 
be  called  upon  occasionally  by  a  friendly 
social  service  worker,  either  volunteer  or  paid, 
who  has  no  particular  service  to  sell  except 
that  of  being  a  friend.  In  our  city  where  we 
have  two  million  people  and  an  estimated 
case  load  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  blind 
persons,  we  hope  to  have  a  friendly  social 
service  worker  for  each  group  of  300  blind 
persons,  or  a  total  social  service  staff  of  at 
least  eighteen  people.  Their  job  is  that  of 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  blind  person, 
becoming  a  confidante  of  the  family,  and 
through  the  development  of  this  relationship 
provide  intelligent,  impartial  and  unbiased 
guidance  to  the  blind  person  and  the  family, 
in  a  solution  of  any  problem  which  affects 
the  well  being  of  our  blind  friend. 

The  skills  of  the  paid  staff  are  expanded 
and  supplemented  through  the  use  of  a 
corps  of  volunteers.  We  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  volunteer  auxiliary  of  at  least  one 
thousand  persons,  or  one  volunteer  worker 
for  every  five  blind  persons. 

Home  Teaching 

Adequacy  in  this  field  as  to  the  ratio  of 
home  teachers  to  the  blind  group  depends 
upon  the  duties  or  functions  performed  by 
the  home  teacher.  If  the  home  teacher  is  to 
be  a  "jack  of  all  trades"  and  provides  a 
variety  of  services  ordinarily  supplied  by 
other  staff  workers,  then  it  is  probable  that 
one  home  teacher  should  be  employed  for 
each  group  of  one  hundred  blind  persons. 
If  the  home  teacher  is  required  only  to 
teach  Braille,  typing,  and  the  usual  home 
handicrafts  on  a  therapy  basis,  one  home 
teacher  can  be  employed  for  each  group  of 
300  blind  persons.  Thus  we  have  a  standard 
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which  requires  from  three  to  ten  home 
teachers  per  thousand  of  bUnd  persons  or  per 
500,000  general  population. 

Employment 

Rehabilitation  agencies  generally  agree 
that  up  to  25%  of  the  blind  group  can  be 
made  partially  or  wholly  self-supporting 
through  all  types  of  employment.  10%  to 
12%  can  work  in  competitive  occupations 
and  13%  to  15%  must  be  given  employment 
in  home  industries,  sheltered  shops  and  rural 
occupations.  This  group  is  divided  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  50  persons  in  production 
industry,  20  to  30  persons  in  white  collar 
occupations  such  as  insurance,  teaching,  law, 
salesmanship,  etc.,  20  to  30  persons  in  refresh- 
ment stands  and  other  retail  business,  150 
individuals  in  home  industries,  special  work- 
shops and  rural  occupations.  At  least  one 
placement  agent  and  one  business  enterprises 
specialist  are  required  to  develop  competitive 
employment,  and  a  good  workshop  and  ad- 
ministrative department  is  required  to  take 
care  of  the  remaining  group. 

Recreation 

Every  individual  requires  some  assistance 
in  developing  recreation  activities  that  will 
provide  daily  contact  and  activity  with  sighted 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  very  easy  for  a 
blind  person  to  become  a  hermit  and  to  lose 
contact  with  the  normal  activities  of  sighted 
persons.  The  development  of  hobbies  and 
participation  in  clubs,  church  groups,  com- 
munity affairs  and  similar  activities  on  a 
recreation  basis  is  more  essential  for  the 
blind  person  than  for  the  sighted  one.  Group 
recreation  is  a  tool  than  can  be  used  for 
morale  building  and  as  an  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  recreation  pursuits.  There 
are  no  standards  of  measurement  as  to  how 
many  staff  members  are  required  per  hundred 
or  per  thousand  of  blind  persons.  One  agency 
employs  three  recreation  workers  in  a  case 
load  of  1,000  blind  persons. 

Boarding  Home  Care 

A  number  of  unemployable  and  dependent 
blind  men  and  women  who  must  live  among 
strangers  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
10%  of  the  total  case  load.  On  this  basis, 
100   persons   out   of   each    thousand   require 


domiciliary  boarding  home  care.  We  believe 
that  large  institutions  in  this  field  should  be 
avoided  and  that  it  is  better  to  supply  this 
service  by  providing  homes  that  will  house 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons  and  have 
every  one  of  them  meet  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  be  compatible  with  the  social  standard 
of  the  persons  it  serves. 

Adjustment   Training 

Case  records  of  agencies  show  that  100  per- 
sons will  become  blind  each  year  in  a  general 
population  of  half  a  million  people.  A  third 
of  these  persons  are  totally  blind  and  the 
remainder  have  some  residual  sight.  Rehabili- 
tation departments  promote  adjustment  train- 
ing only  as  a  preparation  for  employment, 
but  this  type  of  training  is  also  necessary  to 
assist  the  unemployable  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  daily  living.  The  amount  and  type 
of  adjustment  training  must  necessarily  vary 
with  the  individual  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  provided.  Considerable  adjust- 
ment training  can  be  given  persons  in  their 
own  homes  by  the  services  of  itinerant  adjust- 
ment specialists  who  may  also  have  responsi- 
bilities for  home  teaching  and  social  service 
case  work.  There  are  no  practical  measure- 
ments as  to  how  many  out  of  each  hundred 
newly  blinded  persons  require  adjustment 
training  away  from  their  homes  in  an  adjust- 
ment center.  We  believe  a  conservative  esti- 
mate to  be  that  an  adjustment  center  should 
serve  at  least  twenty  persons  per  year  per 
500,000  of  the  general  population,  and  this 
training  should  be  available  for  women  just 
as  much  as  it  is  for  men. 

Education  of  the  public 

This  activity  is  sometimes  called  public 
relations  or  publicity.  There  is  little  use  in 
training  blind  persons  to  work  and  to  mix 
socially  or  train  staff  to  assist  them,  if  we  do 
not  simultaneously  educate  the  public  to 
receive  these  blind  persons.  This  function 
should  publicize  not  only  the  activities  of  the 
agency  but  also  the  activities  of  blind  persons 
as  individuals,  and  it  should  include  the 
philisophy  and  description  of  methods  used 
by  blind  persons  to  solve  their  daily  problems. 
Its  objective  is  that  of  establishing  the  confi- 
dence of   the   public  in   the   agency  for  the 
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blind  and  in  the  skills  of  blind  persons. 
Weekly  radio  and  television  programs  and 
write-up  in  the  local  newspapers  at  least  two 
or  three  times  per  month  is  a  minimum  im- 
pact on  the  public  mind.  Attractive  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  of  various  activities  of  the 
organization  should  be  in  constant  prepara- 
tion and  constantly  available  for  distribution. 
Last  year's  pamphlet  should  be  out  of  date 
in  any  agency. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

The  ophthalmologists  believe  that  up  to 
75%  of  all  blindness  is  preventable.  While 
this  is  a  function  that  logically  belongs  to 
public  health  agencies,  yet  the  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  done  the  most  with  it  and 
give  it  the  most  attention.  If  the  doctors  are 
correct  in  their  beliefs,  then  a  adequate  pre- 
vention of  blindness  program  in  any  com- 
munity should  reduce  the  incidence  of  blind- 
ness somewhere  between  50%  and  75%  and 
instead  of  two  persons  per  thousand  in  the 
general  population,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  find  more  than  one  person  per  two  thou- 
sand within  the  definition  of  blindness.  The 
methods  of  achieving  this  result  are  appar- 
ently not  yet  developed  in  any  community. 
We  believe  a  Prevention  of  Blindness  pro- 
gram has  five  major  functions,  namely:  public 
relations,  publicity,  case  services,  research, 
and  legislation.  Many  Prevention  departments 
seem  to  concentrate  entirely  on  case  services 
in  having  persons  receive  surgical  and  medi- 
cal treatment  after  sight  is  seriously  impaired 
or  lost.  This  is  actually  a  restoration  of  sight 
activity  rather  than  prevention  of  blindness. 
We  believe  that  adequate  public  relations  and 
publicity  will  direct  thousands  of  sighted  per- 
sons into  the  offices  of  competent  eye  doctors 
and  into  eye  clinics  at  the  first  sign  of  vision 
distress,  and  that  we  should  never  have  these 
persons  identified  in  our  case  records.  Case 
services  are  then  concentrated  upon  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  persons  desiring 
specific  information  as  to  the  identity  of  a 
responsible  eye  doctor  and  who  may  also 
require  encouragement  to  receive  treatment. 
We  have  much  research  as  to  the  causes  of 
blindness  but  we  apparently  require  a  great 
deal  of  research  to  learn  how  to  prevent  the 
cause  from  coming  into  effect.  Legislation  is 
apparently  required  to  police  individuals  and 


keep  them  from  doing  things  that  injure 
their  eyes,  as  well  as  to  secure  public  funds  to 
assist  in  the  other  four  activities  in  the  Pre- 
vention program. 

Problem  of  Racial  Groups 

Although  we  have  laws  in  many  states  con- 
cerning fair  employment  practices  and  non- 
discrimination, yet  we  know  that  the  emotions 
and  reactions  of  people  cannot  be  controlled 
by  legislation.  There  are  approximately  eleven 
millions  of  people  of  the  negro  race  in  the 
United  States  and  most  of  us  believe  that  the 
incidence  of  blindness  is  a  little  higher  in 
this  racial  group  than  it  is  among  the  white 
population.  Based  on  present  day  results,  it 
seems  imperative  that  special  workers  with 
specialized  functions  must  be  employed  to 
provide  services  to  the  blind  negroes  if  they 
are  to  receive  adequate  or  proportionate  con- 
sideration. Case  loads  should  be  computed  on 
a  basis  of  at  least  two  and  a  half  persons  per 
thousand  of  the  negro  population,  and  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  same  educational 
opportunities  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
as  white  persons,  it  is  probable  that  the 
group  will  require  more  sheltered  and  home 
industry  and  more  boarding  home  care  pro- 
portionately than  does  a  similar  number  of 
blind  white  persons.  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, there  are  proportionately  400,000 
negro  persons  and  an  estimated  blind  case 
load  of  from  800  to  1,200  persons.  A  Council 
of  Community  Service  Clubs  of  the  negro 
population  has  been  organized  and  its  ob- 
jective is  that  of  raising  enough  money  in 
the  sighted  negro  population  to  pay  the  cost 
of  services  for  the  blind  negro  group. 

Fund  raising 

Obviously,  services  cannot  be  provided 
without  funds,  and  funds  cannot  be  secured 
without  service.  However,  a  friendly  public 
will  contribute  some  funds  to  an  organiza- 
tion prior  to  its  establishment  of  specific 
services,  and  this  attitude  makes  it  possible 
for  an  agency  to  at  least  begin  to  meet  the 
community  problem.  How  much  money 
should  be  laised  in  an  area?  Some  agencies 
are  approaching  adequacy  and  a  complete 
variety  of  services.  These  organizations  are 
spending  about   $110  per  blind   person   per 
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year.  This  includes  necessary  subsidies  for 
boarding  homes,  training  expenses,  therapy, 
recreation,  social  case  work,  etc.,  but  it  does 
not  include  large  subsidies  for  sheltered  work- 
shops. Thus  a  group  of  one  thousand  blind 
persons  in  a  general  population  area  of  one- 
half  million  people  will  require  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $110,000  for  the  various  serv- 
ices we  have  enumerated.  This  estimated 
budget  is  greater  than  most  agencies  are  rais- 
ing, but  the  fact  that  we  are  not  securing 
funds  on  this  basis  does  not  change  the  needs 
of  the  program.  If  we  render  the  service  and 
properly  advertise  it,  funds  can  be  raised  on 
the  basis  of  this  estimate.  An  agency  in  one 
of  our  largest  cities  spends  an  average  of 
1 169  per  year  per  blind  person  served,  and 
this  is  probably  the  highest  budget  in  the 
country. 

Cooperation  between  agencies 

Competition  between  agencies  serving  the 
same  area  defeats  all  competitors,  but  the 
great  tragedy  is  that  blind  persons  receive 
minimum  attention.  In  those  communities 
where  there  is  only  one  public  agency  and 
one  private  agency,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
segregate  the  functions  that  each  can  pro- 
vide and  avoid  confusion  in  the  public  mind, 
and  competition  for  the  public  dollar.  In 
some  areas  of  the  country  there  are  a  multi- 
plicity of  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  several  public  agencies. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  private 
agency,  we  must  conclude  that  the  first  agency 
established  in  the  area  failed  to  meet  its 
community  needs,  and  therefore  another 
agency  was  started  to  supply  a  need.  Subse- 
quent new  agencies  again  emphasize  the  fail- 
ure of  those  previously  established.  In  the 
cities  where  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  private 
agencies,  we  still  find  unmet  needs,  and  col- 
lectively they  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  blind 
persons  of  the  area.  If  any  one  agency  attempts 
to  bridge  these  gaps,  it  must  do  so  without 
duplicating  the  services  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions. There  is  a  difference  between  supple- 
mentation and  duplication.  If  the  public 
agency  providing  rehabilitation  services  em- 
ploys one  rehabilitation  counselor  where 
three  are  needed,  then  the  private  agencies 
must  supply  the  other  two  rehabilitation 
workers  until  the  public  agency  can  be  per- 


suaded to  take  them  over.  If  the  public 
agency  is  providing  only  two  home  teachers 
where  ten  are  required,  then  the  private 
agency  should  supply  the  other  eight.  If  one 
private  agency  is  operating  a  sheltered  shop 
making  brooms,  mops  and  rubber  mats  and 
supplying  employment  to  25%  of  the  blind 
persons  who  require  sheltered  and  home 
industry  employment,  then  the  agency  which 
attempts  to  supply  employment  to  the  other 
75%  should  develop  other  articles  in  the 
workshop  which  will  not  compete  with  the 
brooms,  mops  or  rubber  mats. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  the  objectives  outlined  above 
and  to  do  so  in  full  cooperation  and  without 
competition  with  the  public  and  private 
agencies  in  this  area.  The  limitations  of  the 
rehabilitation  service  for  the  blind  and  of 
public  assistance  department  for  the  blind  are 
easily  ascertained,  and  the  association  is  sup- 
plementing their  functions  by  providing 
services  required  by  their  clients  but  not 
available  from  the  public  funds. 

One  private  agency  specializing  in  group 
recreation  serves  approximately  200  individ- 
uals and  most  of  them  from  one  part  of  the 
city.  Our  Recreation  Department  will  serve 
persons  in  other  areas  and  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  first  agency.  A  workshop  employs 
140  blind  men  and  makes  brooms,  mops,  rub- 
ber mats  and  rugs,  so  our  Association  is 
undertaking  to  provide  workshop  employ- 
ment for  women  as  well  as  for  men  and  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  not  to  make  any  of 
the  traditional  items.  Thus  our  development 
is  directed  toward  the  manufacture  of  textiles, 
of  electronic  devices,  of  machine-made  braided 
rugs,  and  subcontracts  with  other  manufac- 
turers similar  activities  that  do  not  compete 
with  the  older  established  shop. 

Three  agencies  operate  boarding  home  fa- 
cilities totaling  126  beds,  and  our  Association 
is  undertaking  to  provide  boarding  home 
facilities  for  the  remaining  estimated  375 
persons.  One  agency  concentrates  in  preparing 
Braille  and  recorded  materials  for  students  in 
colleges  and  for  other  special  needs,  and  since 
that  service  seems  to  be  adequate,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  not  contemplating  any  activity  in 
this  field. 

The  schools  for  blind  children  have  ade- 
quate facilities  and  they  are  meeting  the  need 
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for  children  of  school  age  as  well  as  for  pre- 
school children.  A  Prevention  of  Blindness 
organization  was  unable  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  conduct  an  adequate  program  and 
therefore  the  Association  has  established  a 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  other  agency.  In  the 
field  of  publicity,  the  Association  has  a  con- 
tinuous   local    radio    program    in    which    all 


the  other  agencies  in  the  city  are  invited  to 
share  from  time  to  time. 

As  a  restilt  of  this  approach  to  the  com- 
munity problem  there  is  more  teamwork 
and  cooperation  between  the  organizations 
than  ever  existed  before,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  standards  of  ade- 
quacy heretofore  described  will  be  validated 
in  a  reasonably  short  time. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 

New  York,  New  York 


The  report  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  this  year  was  simply  in  out- 
line form,  giving  to  the  audience  present 
at  the  time  a  brief  statement  of  certain 
specific  and  major  events  or  plans  rather 
than  the  traditional  lengthy,  detailed  ac- 
tivity report. 

The  otitline  opened  with  a  statement  that 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1953,  the  Founda- 
tion will  distribute  direct  to  all  members 
of  the  AAWB  and  certain  other. lists  of  in- 
stitutions, societies,  governmental,  educa- 
tional and  medical  leaders  a  new  type  An- 
nual Report  which  in  the  opinion  of  Founda- 
tion leaders  will  go  much  father  in  giving 
a  thorough  understanding  of  Foundation 
services  to  the  field  and  which  incidentally 
makes  unnecessary  the  presentation  of  de- 
tailed reports  at  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
A.A.W.B. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  matters 
of  program  significance  which  the  Founda- 
tion director  discussed  in  his  verbal  report. 

1.  Implications  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind's  1953-1954  budget. 

a.  Personal — expansion  in  field  service 
and  technical  research   personnel. 

b.  Scholarship  program — to  be  revised 
or  modernized  during  coming  year. 

c.  Fellowship  program — to  be  continued 
at  same  level. 

d.  Expansion  of  premises  at  New  York 
headquarters — report  on  construction 
of  additional  building. 

2.  Approach  to  the  problem  of  education 
of  deaf-blind  children  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, American  Association  of  Instruc- 
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tors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Report  of  cooperative  program  to  be 
launched  between  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  in  joint  approach  to  public 
education  and  fund  raising  for  certain 
purposes.  I 

4.  Report  of  conferences  between  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Psychological  Research  Council 
for  the  Blind  with  strong  possibility  that 
the  latter  group  will  become  advisors  to 
the  Foundation  rather  than  an  indepen- 
dent agency  in  the  national  picture. 

5.  Cooperative  agreement  with  National 
or  State  Executives  for  the  Blind  under 
which  the  Council  becomes  an  advisor  to 

the   Foundation    on    certain    matters   of 

1 
policy   of   primary    interest    to    tax-sup- 
ported, state  level  agencies. 

6.  Report  on  current  discussions  regard- 
ing proposed  national  clinic  and  evalua- 
tion center  on  optical  aids  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  others. 

7.  Experimentation  with  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion   of    public    relations. 

a.  Public  education  techniques  and  ma- 
terials for  benefit  of  local  agencies 
in  their  own  programs. 

b.  Marked  departure  from  policy  with 
regard  to  use  of  funds  under  Foun- 
dation custody  for  Grants-in-Aid  to 
local  pilot  programs. 

c.  Probable  expansion  of  fund  raising 
effort  if  policy  under  point  (b.)  above 
proves   sound. 

— M.  R.  B. 
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GROUP  A 

CARL  E.  OLSEN,  Chairman 

Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 


Our  group  elected  yours  truly,  Carl  E. 
Olsen,  as  its  representative  on  the  A.A.W.B. 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  next  four  years. 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Severson  was  elected  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Secretary,  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 

The  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  a  floor 
discussion  with  full  audience  participation 
on  the  topic  "Workshop  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures on  placement  in  Private  Industry". 
Mr.  Henry  Redkey,  Consultant  on  Rehabili- 
tation and  Adjustments,  O.V.R.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  acted  as  Chairman  and  Moderator  and 
did  a  most  outstanding  job  on  a  very  diffi- 
cult task. 

He  had  as  a  guide  several  pre-arranged 
questions  pertinent  to  the  topic  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arrive  at  a  practical  com- 
prehensive plan  that  could  be  used  as  a  guide 
by  an  agency  in  determining  its  placement 
policy.  These  questions  were: 

i."Can  workshop  conditions  be  so  favor- 
able that  the  workers  do  not  want  to 
leave  for  private  industry?" 

2.  "If  a  competent  worker  does  not  want 
to  leave  and  openings  are  available 
what  should  be  done?" 

3.  "Are  seniority  privileges  in  a  shop  con- 
ducive to  getting  people  out  of  the 
shop?" 


4.  "If  a  person  is  ready  for  private  indus- 
try, should  he  be  sent  home  until  he  is 
placed?" 

5.  "Should  the  shop  depend  solely  on  re- 
habilitation agents  for  placement  pur- 
poses?" 

6.  "Should  the  shop  be  organized  primarily 
for  prospective  workers  in  private  indus- 
try or  for  those  to  be  permanently  em- 
ployed in  the  shop?" 

7.  "How  can  a  shop  reconcile  its  need  for 
efficient  production  with  the  goal  of 
moving  efficient  workers  into  private  in- 
dustry?" 

Aside  from  agreeing  that  the  shop  should 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment as  well  as  training  facilities  for  outside 
placements,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  the  workshops'  primary 
objective. 

Some  felt  that  a  good  industrial  work- 
shop operated  efficiently  and  with  sound 
business  principles  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  of  the  blind  is  the  right  approach, 
while  others  thought  that  a  workshop's  pri- 
mary function  is  to  act  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  placements  in  outside  Industry. 

The  discussion  brought  out  many  problems 
in  addition  to  those  listed.  Such  as,  (1)  Are 
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the  procedures  suitable  for  a  small  shop  dif-       connected  with  this  topic  to  even  begin  try- 


ferent  than  those  for  a  large  shop?  (2)  Should 
special   facilities  be  provided  for  those  who 
are    specifically    being    trained    for    outside 
placement? 
There    are   evidently    too   many   problems 


ing  to  solve  in  just  one  short  session. 

The  very  keen  interest  that  was  so  evident 
throughout  the  session  should  serve  as  a 
strong  indication  of  the  need  for  further 
meetings  on  this  very  vital  topic. 


GROUP  B 

*  ROBERT  R.  MOORE,  Secretary 
Employment  Counselor,  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Section  B  held  its  meeting  at  2:00  the 
afternoon  of  July  13  in  the  South  American 
room  of  the  Statler  Hotel.  Robert  Moore,  sec- 
tion secretary,  introduced  Hiram  Chappel, 
vocational  rehabilitation  specialist  from  the 
staff  of  the  federal  office  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, who  substituted  for  Jack  Raithel 
as  meeting  chairman. 

Four  papers,  all  dealing  with  different  as- 
pects of  rehabilitation  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, were  presented. 

The  introductory  paper,  prepared  by 
George  H.  Stewart,  rural  counselor  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  service  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  entitled  "The  Project 
Method  of  Agriculture  vs.  the  Diversified 
Agriculture  Plan,"  was  read  by  Paul  Chappel. 
After  explaining  that  under  the  project  sys- 
tem the  farmer  concentrates  on  the  raising 
of  one  product  and  that  under  the  diversi- 
fied agriculture  plan  he  may  combine  many 
projects  in  his  operations,  Mr.  Stewart  pointed 
out  that  frequently  a  farmer  gains  enough 
experience  and  capital  with  the  project 
method  to  enter  the  diversified  agriculture 
field. 

Mr.  Stewart  also  cited  several  instances  in 
which  blind  men  are  farming  successfully, 
and  went  on  to  point  out  various  avenues 
of  help  which  are  available  to  blind  farmers. 

The  second  paper,  entitled  "Assistance 
Available  to  Blind  Farmers  Through  the 
Services  of  the  County  Agricultural  Agent," 
was  presented  by  Joseph  Beard,  county  agent 
from  Fairfax,  Virginia.  Mr.  Beard  pointed 
out  that  there  are  county  agricultural  agents 
in  each  rural  county  throughout  the  United 
States   and   its   possessions   and   most   of   the 
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urban  counties,  their  duty  being  to  assist 
the  farmer  with  problems,  be  he  sighted  or 
blind.  He  listed  twelve  ways  in  which  a 
county  agent  could  be  helpful  to  a  blirfd 
farmer,  among  them  such  things  as  laying 
out  of  fields,  buildings  and  equipment,  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock,  help  in  the  exchange 
of  equipment  and  labor,  etc.  He  made  several 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  a  farmer 
without  sight  can  care  for  chickens  as  effi- 
ciently as  his  sighted  neighbors,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  blind  farmer  loan  a  piece  of 
machinery  or  equipment  in  exchange  for 
labor  and  assistance  in  harvesting  his  own 
crop. 

The  third  paper,  "Helping  People  to  Help 
Themselves",  was  presented  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Shreve,  insured  mortgage  specialist  of  the 
Farmers  Homes  Administration.  Mr.  Shreve 
pointed  out  that  the  objectives  of  his  organi- 
zation and  that  of  his  audience  were  the 
same — to  help  people,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  having  been  set  up  in  1934  to 
help  those  whose  credit  is  impaired.  Mr. 
Shreve  explained  the  various  phases  of  their 
program  and  suggested  that  one  of  their 
1600  FHA  supervisors  be  consulted  in  deal- 
ing with  financial  problems  of  blind  farmers. 
The  final  paper  by  Mr.  William  Roberson, 
Virginia  Division  Manager  of  Kasco  Mills, 
gave  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  commer- 
cial broiler  industry.  He  outlined  the  history 
of  its  growth  as  well  as  giving  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  actual  operation  of 
such  a  project,  pointing  out  the  reasons  for 
success  and  failure  in  this  field. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  the  presentation 
of  the  papeis. 

At  the  business  meeting,  presided  over  by 
W.  S.  Wood,  board  member,  the  following 
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officers  were  elected:  Arthur  Voorhees,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  board  member  to 
serve  for  four  years;  Norman  Yoder,  Super- 
visor, Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 


Ohio,  chairman  for  the  next  two  years;  and 
Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Director  of  Vocational 
Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  secretary  for  the  next 
two  years. 


GROUP  C 

*  MRS.  JULIET  BINDT,  Secretary 

Field  Worker,  Field  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Department  of  Education 
San  Francisco,  California 


Group  C,  for  Home  Teachers  and  Social 
Workers,  met  on  the  evening  of  July  13th 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Howard  H.  Han- 
son, Director,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota.  Many  of  the  Group's  206  mem- 
bers were  present  as  well  as  guests.  Two  for- 
mal papers  were  presented. 

"Recreation  for  Blind  Adults"  by  Charles 
E.  Buell,  Ed.D.,  Athletic  Director,  California 
School  for  the  Blind.  Following  his  paper. 
Dr.  Buell  directed  the  group  in  several  games 
and  passed  out  four  mimeographed  sheets 
of  rules  for  games. 

"Should  A  Home  Teacher  Be  A  'Jack-of- 
AU-Trades'  in  Work  for  the  Blind.?"  was  the 
topic  of  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Managing  Di- 
rector, Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  discussion  that 
followed  showed  both  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  Mr.  Clunk's  conclu- 
sions. 

In  the  Group's  business  meeting,  M.  Robert 
Barnett  said  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  still  trying  to  work  out  plans 
for  having  a  consultant  for  home  teaching 
services.  The  funds  are  available  and  it  is 
hoped  that  definite  plans  can  be  announced 
in  the  fall. 

Miss  Marie  Busch,  Chairman  of  the  Handi- 
craft Committee,  announced  that  her  com- 
mittee was  still  consisting  of  the  handicraft 
chairmen  from  the  four  Conferences  of  Home 
Teachers,  and  that  they  plan  to  continue 
along  the  same  lines.  The  committee  won- 
dered if  home  teachers  might  prefer  having 
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a  list  of  available  patterns  rather  than  having 
the  patterns  written  out  in  the  "Handicraft 
Supplement"  to  "The  Home  Teacher  Maga- 
zine". The  Group  expressed  preference  for 
the  present  plan. 

The  Group  still  would  like  to  have  an  ink 
print  edition  of  "The  Home  Teacher  Maga- 
zine", in  addition  to  the  Braille  edition,  for 
sighted  professional  workers. 

At  the  1952  meeting,  the  Director  of  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
had  said  that  if  there  was  enough  demand, 
there  could  be  a  Braille  correspondence  course 
on  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  eye 
which  would  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 
Board.  Apparently  there  had  not  been  enough 
demand  for  such  a  course  but  the  Group  in- 
structed its  Chairman  to  make  further  investi- 
gation as  to  the  demand  for,  and  practica- 
bility of,  such  a  course. 

Some  members  of  the  group  said  they  were 
using  "Touch  Typing  in  Ten  Lessons"  in 
the  recorded  edition  and  finding  it  helpful. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  ask  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  put  into  Braille  the  new  book  of 
Helga  Lende,  "Books  About  the  Blind." 

The  Group  sent  word  to  the  A.A.W.B. 
Board  that  it  would  like  to  see  Marie  Busch 
nominated  for  an  executive  committee  office. 

Group  C.  elected:  Miss  Patricia  Stone  of 
North  Carolina  as  its  representative  on  the 
A.A.W.B.  Board  to  serve  for  four  years:  Bob 
Langford  of  Pennsylvania  as  its  Chairman 
for  a  two-year  term;  Miss  Helen  Vargo  of 
Arkansas  as  its  Secretary  for  a  two-year  term. 
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GROUP  D 

*  JAKE  JACOBSON,  Chairman 
President,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Group  "D"'  held  its  regular  session  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  July  13,  1953  in  the 
Pan-American  Room.  Jake  Jacobson,  Chair- 
man presided  and  Miss  Helen  Scherer,  secre- 
tary was  present.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Grover,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
Group  D  was  ill  and  was  not  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  convention. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  elect 
new  officers  and  directors  for  Group  "D". 
Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois was  elected  Chairman  of  the  group  for  a 
two-year  term;  Miss  Helen  Scherer  from  the 
American  Foundation  of  the  Blind  from  New 
York  City,  New  York,  was  re-elected  secretary 
for  a  two-year  term;  and  Jake  Jacobson, 
President  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  a  four  year  term  to  represent  Group  "D". 


Mr.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  and 
Services  for  the  Blind  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  entitled,  "How  Can  Profes- 
sional and  Lay  Persons  Assist  in  Recapturing 
the  Humanitarian  Spirit  in  Work  for  the 
Blind". 

After  the  paper,  which  created  much  inter- 
est, a  full  discussion  of  the  topic  was  held. 
The  paper  had  so  many  points  of  interest 
and  of  value  that  it  would  do  an  injustice 
to  go  into  it  here. 

The  members  attending  the  procession 
urged  all  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  read  this 
paper  carefully  and  it  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Dickinson  that  a  copy  of  his  pap.er  be  sent 
to  the  welfare  agencies. 

The  meeting  adjourned  4:30  P.M. 


GROUP  E 

MRS.  KATHRYN  C.  BARKHAUSEN,  Secretary 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Denver,  Colorado 


Mr.  H.  B.  Aycock,  Director,  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
Chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
9:15.  Approximately  100  attended  the  meet- 
ing which  filled  the  room  to  capacity  and 
included  a  number  of  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren, an  ophthalmologist,  a  pastor,  15  nuns, 
case  workers  working  with  preschool  blind 
children  and  other  staff  members  from  state- 
wide and  private  agencies.  The  room  proved 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  and  even  after 
bringing  in  chairs  to  fill  every  available  space, 
there  was  not  enough  room  to  accommodate 
many  l^elonging  to  Group  E  and  others  who 
wished  to  attend. 

Miss  Pauline  Moor,  Consultant  on  Educa- 


Visiially  Handicapped. 


tion,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Aycock,  and  gave  a  very 
comprehensive  paper  on  Meeting  the  Needs 
of  the  Preschool  Blind  Child  and  his  Par- 
ents— A  Nation-wide  Obligation  Today.  She 
spoke  of  the  psychological  impact  on  the 
parents  and  the  problems  they  and  the  child 
face  and  listed  as  the  three  basic  needs  of 
children  and  of  their  parents  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  blind  child  is  first  a  child  and 
can  benefit  from  practically  all  the  services 
which  are  primarily  for  children  and  their 
families,  i.e.,  casework  service  (child  welfare, 
family  service)  nursery  schools,  child  guid- 
ance clinics,  well-baby  clinics. 

2.  That  any  service  to  be  of  value,  must 
recosnize    the   blind    child   as   an    individual, 
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with  the  same  needs  as  any  growing  child, 
and  his  paients  also  as  individuals  who  react 
in  their  present  experience  in  relation  to,  or 
in  terms  of,  all  their  life  experiences  up  to 
this  time. 

3.  That  services  should  be  conducted  by 
persons  who  have  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions which  enable  them  to  serve  blind  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  adequately  and  ap- 
propriately. 

As  resources  for  meeting  these  needs.  Miss 
Moor  suggested  the  following: 

1 .  Home  counseling 

2.  Casework  service 

3.  Institutes  for  parents 

4.  Nursery  schools 

5.  Play  therapy 

6.  Parents  organizations 

7.  Research 

8.  National    conference    in    behalf   of    pre- 
school children 

9.  Training  institutes  for  workers 

Mr.  George  Meyer,  Executive  Director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  commented  on  Miss  Moor's 
excellent  paper  and  then  gave  a  very  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
gram for  the  preschool  blind  children.  He 
emphasized  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  preschool  blind  children  in  the 
last  few  years  and  stated  that  the  principal 
services  provided  are  group  institutes,  coun- 
seling, segregated  and  non-segregated  nursery 
schools.  Mr.  Meyer  stated  that  he  felt  the 
ophthalmologists  should  encourage  parents  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  local  agency  early. 
Parents  find  encouragement  by  meeting  with 
other  parents  having  similar  problems  and 
exchanging  experiences. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wooly,  Superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  also  commented  favorably  on  Miss 
Moor's  paper  and  said  he  was  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  interest  shown  in  working 
with  the  preschool,  blind  child  because  most 
of  them  will  be  going  to  school  when  they 
are  51^  to  6  years  old.  He  stated  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  rule,  but  in  his  opinion  every 
child  does  not  need  to  go  to  nursery  school. 
Mr.  Wooly  urged  workers  not  to  deviate  from 
so-called  norm  just  because  the  child  is 
blind.  He  also  warned  against  showering  too 


much  attention  on  parents  lest  they  may  be- 
come convinced  that  their  child  needs  more 
specialized  attention  than  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Wooly  said  he  felt  that  with  good  commoir 
judgment  of  parents  of  blind  children,  they 
will  find  and  provide  adequate  care  of  their 
child,  especially  if  they  have  good  counseling. 
Mr.  Wooly  said  that  uppermost  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  child  is  an  individual  and 
entitled  to  develop  in  as  nearly  a  normal  way 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Aycock  thanked  the  members  of  the 
panel  for  their  contributions  and  said  he 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  agen- 
cies not  to  "make  the  exceptional,  more 
exceptional"  and  then  opened  the  meeting 
for  discussion. 

The  questions  asked  were  pertinent,  among 
them  being — how  we  get  referrals;  when 
should  the  blind  child  be  told  he  is  blind; 
and  when  a  child  does  not  talk  at  the  age 
of  ^1/2  years,  what  should  be  done.  To  these 
questions,  replies  were  given,  that  referrals 
come  from  many  sources  including  ophthal- 
mologists, clinics,  newspaper  publicity  re- 
questing registration  with  an  authorized 
agency,  and  from  other  parents,  neighbors 
or  friends.  As  to  when  is  best  to  tell  the 
child  he  is  blind  and  by  whom.  Miss  Moor 
said  that  this  varies  as  to  age  and  that  par- 
ents should  be  realistic  in  answering  the 
child's  questions  as  they  arise.  She  said  that 
some  even  as  infants  can  feel  they  are  differ- 
ent— there  is  no  cut  and  dried  rule.  When 
a  child  is  slow  in  learning  to  talk  he  should 
first  be  taken  to  a  doctor  to  determine  if 
there  is  any  physical  reason  for  it  and  if  not, 
he  may  just  be  slow  because  of  emotional 
strain,  or  his  every  wish  is  anticipated,  or  it 
may  even  be  because  the  mother  talks  too 
much. 

Rev.  Stewart  N.  Dale,  Director  of  work 
among  the  Deaf  and  Blind  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
stated  he  felt  the  clergy  has  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  make  and  the  clergy  as  well  as 
the  agencies  are  at  fault  for  not  bringing  the 
clergy  into  the  field  more  extensively. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  was  stressed  that 
child  development  varies  from  child  to  child 
and  there  may  be  no  basic  reason  for  con- 
cern if  the  blind  child  is  slow  in  talking  or 
walking. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the 
members  of  Group  E  remained  for  a  short 
business  meeting  at  which  Harry  E.  Simmons 


of  Florida  was  elected  Chairman  and  Kathryn 
C.  Barkhausen  of  Colorado  was  re-elected 
Secretary,  to  serve  for  two  years. 


GROUP  F 

ELIZABETH  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Secretary 
Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Group  F  met  Tuesday  morning,  July  14th 
with  its  Chairman  Mr.  Johnson  presiding. 
It  was  well  attended  not  only  by  members 
but  also  by  those  belonging  to  other  Groups. 
Election  of  officers  was  held  and  Arthur  V. 
Weir,  Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Eugene 
Morgret,  Assistant  Managing  Director  of  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind,  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  serve  as  Chairman  and 
Secretary  respectively,  for  the  next  two  years. 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  continues  to 
serve  for  two  more  years  as  Board  Member 
Representative  of  Group  F. 

Mr.  Johnson  welcomed  those  present  and 
had  read  the  motion  made  at  the  1952  session 
of  Group  F  when  it  was  moved  and  carried 
"that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Group  F  to  study  Criteria  and  Stand- 
ards for  the  Ideal  Agency.  This  committee 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  other  groups 
of  the  convention  as  desired.  The  committee 
is  to  report  back  to  Group  F  at  the  next 
convention.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  bring  the 
results  before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  next  year."  (1953)  In  accordance 
with  this  motion  Mr.  Johnson  subsequently 
appointed  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  as  Chairman  of  the  committee. 

After  the  reading  of  the  motion  from  last 
year's  Minutes,  Mr.  Johnson  asked  Mr.  Bar- 
nett to  introduce  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee and  to  continue  with  his  report.  Mr. 
Barnett  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
this  study  was  so  closely  allied  with  the  report 
of  Study  Committee  on  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards of  Public  Relations  and  Fund  Raising 
for  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
also  Chairman,  that  he  had  asked  this  com- 
mittee to  give  its  report  at  the  General  Session 
Tuesday  afternoon  July  14th  when  the  report 


of  the  other  committee  was  to  be  given,  and 
that  it  was  prepared  to  do  so  if  the  assembled 
members  approved.  A  motion  to  this  effecl 
was  moved,  seconded,  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Barnett  then  presented  Miss  Roberta 
Townsend,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
whose  topic  was  "Criteria  and  Standards  in 
Services  for  the  Blind"  and  Colonel  E.  A. 
Baker,  who  submitted  a  "Plan  for  the 
Preparation  and  Publication  of  a  Manual  of 
Useful  Criteria  and  Standards  for  the  Guid- 
ance of  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind."  Both 
speakers  were  members  of  Mr.  Barnett's  com- 
mittee and  the  papers  are  printed  in  full 
elsewhere  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion so  they  are  not  summarized  in  this 
report. 

Of  importance  were  two  motions  made  by 
Colonel  Baker,  One:  "That  we,  the  Members 
of  Group  F  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention  assem- 
bled, do  now  earnestly  request  our  Board  of 
Directors  to  seek  the  necessary  ways  and 
means  of  providing  a  Manual  of  Useful  Cri- 
teria and  Standards  for  the  Guidance  of 
Agencies  serving  the  blind  and  that  our 
Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  sub-committee  to  guide  and  consult  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  material  appro- 
priate for  such  a  Manual." 

Before  action  was  taken  on  this  Motion 
of  Colonel  Baker,  Eugene  Morgret  moved 
that  the  following  amendment  be  added  to 
it:  "That  the  Committee  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Manual  also  be  responsible 
for  appropriate  and  continuing  revision." 
The  motion  and  its  amendment  were  carried 
unanimously,  as  was  Colonel  Baker's  second 
motion:  "That  our  Board  of  Directors  should 
consider  the  desirability  of  inviting  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  whose 
establishment  as  a  research  agency  was  spon- 
sored by  this  Association  to  serve  us  in  this 
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extremely  important  project.  A  special  Con- 
sultant Committee  appointed  by  our  Board 
of  Directors  could  render  valuable  service  in 
consultation  surveys  with  the  Foundation  to 
ensure  the  development  of  a  fundamentally 
sound  and  effective  Manual,  for  the  guidance 
and  use  of  organizations  and  workers  for  the 
blind,  both  present  and  future." 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  his  pleasure  and 
thanks  for  the  cooperation  given  him  by  the 
Group  and  wished  the  incoming  officers  suc- 


cess during  their  terms.  He  also  suggested 
that  consideration  might  be  given  to  appoint- 
ing a  Nominating  Committee  when  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  is  due.  A  motion  was  moved 
and  accepted  that  "the  assembled  members 
express  their  appreciation  to  M.  Milton 
Johnson  for  his  leadership  of  Group  F  as 
their  Chairman  during  the  last  two  years"  by 
a  standing  vote  of  thanks.  Miss  Townsend 
also  asked  for  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretary. 


GROUP  G 

EGBERT  N.  PEELER 

Superintendent,  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


The  first  part  of  the  session  for  Group  G 
consisted  of  a  report  from  Dr.  Romaine 
Mackie  on  a  study  that  is  being  made  on  the 
qualifications  and  preparation  of  teachers  of 
exceptional  children.  The  study  which  has 
been  underway  for  the  past  twelve  months 
is  not  yet  completed  and  only  a  preliminary 
report  could  be  made.  Dr.  Mackie  submitted 
some  of  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  which 
was  mailed  to  a  number  of  teachers  of  blind 
children.  On  the  questionnaire  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  rank,  in  order,  the  particular 
qualifications  they  considered  most  important 
in  performing  their  duties  as  teachers  of 
blind  children.  Dr.  Mackie  was  assisted  in 
this  presentation  by  Mr.  Dunn,  a  graduate 
student  of  the  University  of  Illinois  who  is 
handling  most  of  the  mechanics  of  the  study. 
The  teachers  of  the  blind  children  listed  the 
following  items  as  being  of  first  importance 
to  a  teacher  in  her  effort  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren the  proper  type  of  training. 

i.The  ability  to  recognize  individual  dif- 
ferences. 

2.  The  ability  to  encourage  and  create  situ- 
ations in  school  in  which  blind  children 
have  opportunity  to  associate  naturally 
and  freely  with  children  of  normal  vision. 

3.  The  ability  to  recognize  possible  causes 
of  social  and  emotional  maladjustment 
and  to  plan  courses  of  action  at  alleviat- 
ing these. 

4.  The   ability   to   create   a   classroom  at- 


mosphere   that    is    conducive    to    good 
mental  health. 

5.  The  ability  to  develop  and  prepare 
worksheets  and  experience  stories  in 
braille. 

6.  The  ability  to  help  blind  children  de- 
velop acceptable  patterns  of  personal  hy- 
giene and  behavior. 

The  teachers  listed  many  other  teaching 
qualities,  but  all  of  them  were  similar  to 
those  listed  above.  That  is,  the  teachers  re- 
stated their  belief  in  the  necessity  for  teach- 
ing the  total  child  to  be  as  normal  as  pos- 
sible under  all  circumstances.  Actual  tech- 
nique in  the  teaching  of  specific  school  sub- 
jects was  not  considered  as  important  as  the 
ability  to  understand  and  to  help  the  student 
with  emotional  problems. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  for  Group 
G  consisted  of  a  panel  discussion  with 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  of  Missouri,  Paul  J. 
Langan,  of  Kentucky,  and  Edward  J.  Water- 
house,  of  Perkins  as  participants.  The  discus- 
sion centered  around  the  topic,  "What  our 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  are  doing 
and  what  might  they  do  to  improve  their 
total  program  so  as  to  best  prepare  our 
graduates  to  lead  satisfactory  lives  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  sighted  world."  The  members  of  the 
panel  presented  a  variety  of  problems  con- 
nected with  school  work  and  certain  solu- 
tions which  had  been  considered  successful. 
These  included  the  following. 
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1.  Bringing  the  outside  world  to  the  class- 
room. 

2.  Taking  the  child  to  the  community. 

3.  Pupil  participation  in  classroom  projects 
and  activities. 

4.  Cooperation  with  local  high  schools. 

5.  Teaching  the  child  independence  through 
travel  instructions. 

6.  The  proper  number  of  children  in  each 
classroom. 

The  discussion  was  spirited  and  the  com- 
ments were  plentiful.  As  one  person  pre- 
sented a  problem  another  offered  a  solution. 
The  major  portion  of  the  discussion  centered 
around  the  first  three  items,  all  of  which  are 


a  part  of  the  job  of  making  all  class  work 
attractive  to  the  children.  A  child  that  is 
stimulated  by  good  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  learns  a  great  deal  more  than 
one  that  is  not  stimulated  in  activity  or  in 
thought.  It  was  agreed  that  classrooms  must 
always  be  filled  with  evidences  of  acivity. 
If  the  children  are  talking  about  tadpoles, 
there  should  be  tadpoles  in  the  classroom.  In 
a  like  manner  there  should  be  airplanes  and 
dolls  that  wear  diapers. 

Members  of  the  group  elected  new  officers 
for  the  next  two  year  term.  Mr.  W.  E.  Allen 
of  Texas  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse  of  Perkins  was  elected 
Secretary. 


GROUP  H 


NELSON  COON,  Secretary 

Librarian  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Section  H  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
2:15  by  Chairman  Howard  M.  Liechty.  On 
roll  call  25  of  the  total  section  membership  of 
50  were  found  to  be  present  plus  more  than 
75  other  convention  delegates.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  largest  meeting  of  the  group  ever 
held  and  the  most  harmonious,  as  well. 

The  announced  program  was  changed 
slightly  to  permit  early  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  mailing  braille  and  especially  braille 
letters  and  classroom  material.  Mr.  Donald 
Hathaway  of  the  Hadley  School  led  this  dis- 
cussion to  which  contributions  were  made  by 
two  members  of  the  Post  Office  department. 
The  Hadley  School  has  made  a  survey  of 
the  various  ways  of  mailing  hand-transcribed 
sheets  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
flat  method  was  best.  Remarks  from  the  floor 
were  not  in  complete  agreement  and  the  con- 
clusion seemed  to  be  that  the  main  thing 
was  to  protect  the  braille  from  undue  direct 
pressure. 

Under  the  heading  of  mailing  privileges  a 
motion  was  proposed  by  Michael  Geffner 
asking  that  the  Section  go  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing the  proposed  Postal  Convention  in- 
troduced at  the  1952  Brussels  Conference 
whereby  Braille  would  be  accorded  free  mail- 


ing privileges  between  all  contracting  nations. 
This  motion  was  passed  and  ordered  trans- 
mitted to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
Convention. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Section  Secre- 
tary, Nelson  Coon,  the  next  subject  discussed 
was  that  of  Book  Selection  for  Junior  Read- 
ers. The  need  was  revealed  for  more  supple- 
mentary reading  for  school  children.  An  On- 
the-spot  report  by  Mr.  Patterson  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  revealed  that  there  are 
well-laid  plans  for  meeting  this  need,  and 
after  comment  from  the  floor  indicated  satis- 
faction with  such  plans,  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  topic. 

Mr.  Hathaway  took  the  floor  for  the  sec- 
ond time  to  introduce  the  problem  of  the 
supply  of  recorded  and  embossed  books  for 
college  students.  Here  again  a  general  discus- 
sion provided  helpful  information  which 
would  indicate  that  the  needs  can  be  sup- 
plied through  the  use  of  volunteer  services 
and  through  the  shortly  forthcoming  new 
catalogue  of  hand-copied  books,  to  be  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  final  and  most  lengthy  discussion  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  wisdom  of  the  continued 
circulation  and  use  of  books  in  the  MOON 
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system.  Mr.  Coon  lead  off  with  a  prepared 
statement  on  the  present  use  of  Moon  and 
indicated  the  need  for  having  this  section 
make  recommendations  that  would  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  Library  of  the  Congress  and  the 
circulating  librarians.  Extremely  pertinent 
remarks  were  then  made  from  the  floor  by 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  Beath,  Liechty,  Patterson, 
Mrs.  Bindt  and  others,  and  before  the  discus- 
sion closed  there  seemed  to  be  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  that  the  Moon  System  still 
has  great  values  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
newly-blinded  adult  and  that  the  teaching 
and  use  of  Moon  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way.  From  this  discussion  came 
a  Resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  general 
body  of  the  convention  proposing  that  organi- 
zations and  schools  for  Home  Teachers  take 
note  of  this  feeling  and  incorporate  more 
teaching  of  Moon  into  their  curricula.  (N.B. 


This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion and  appears  on  another  page.) 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Beath  of 
Canada  for  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Braille 
Standardization  Committee,  which  showed 
that  real  progress  is  being  made  in  a  general 
atmosphere  of  world  cooperation  and  with- 
out outmoding  work  previously  done. 

The  section  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers.  Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  nominated  for  Chair- 
man and  duly  elected  and  Nelson  Coon  was 
re-elected  for  Secretary,  both  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  The  outgoing  chairman,  Mr. 
Liechty,  spoke  briefly  of  his  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  group 
and  then  turned  the  figurative  gavel  over  to 
the  new  chairman,  who  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing promptly  at  5  P.M. 


GROUP  I 

*  GORDON  L.  JOYNER,  Secretary 
Placement  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Chaired  by  Mr.  William  Hathaway  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
moderated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Strickland  of  the 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
the  meeting  of  Group  I — Business  Enterprise 
Specialists  for  the  Blind,  was  held  on  Monday 
Evening,  July  13th,  in  the  Presidential  Room. 

Mr.  Gibson  L.  Smith,  Manager,  Real  Estate 
Department,  Belk  Stores,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  opened  the  program  with  a  discus- 
sion of,  "What  Industry  Expects  of  a  Blind 
Concessionaire."  Drawing  from  his  experience 
with  the  vending  stand  operated  by  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind  at  the 
central  office  and  warehouse  of  Belk  Stores 
in  Charlotte,  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that  the 
service  being  offered  to  his  company  by  the 
blind  concessionaire  has  met  a  need  which 
had  been  completely  overlooked  in  original 
plans  for  construction  of  the  building  and 
which  indeed,  the  company  itself  felt  un- 
qualified to  satisfy.  According  to  Mr.  Smith 
the  Agency's  requests  for  pennission  to  offer 
a  service  of  this  kind  to  employees  of  his 
company  was  presented  strictly  as  a  business 
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proposition  and  received  from  him  the  consid- 
eration that  any  business  proposition  would 
receive.  Was  there  a  real  need  for  the  service? 
Yes,  there  was  a  real  need  for  the  service. 
Was  a  visually  handicapped  person  competent 
to  offer  the  service?  Yes,  a  properly  trained 
visually  handicapped  person  was  competent 
to  offer  the  service.  Who  would  finance  the 
equipment  and  stock?  It  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Agency  to  finance  the 
equipment  and  stock.  Would  supervision  of 
the  concession  involve  a  burdensome  re- 
sponsibility for  the  company  or  would  it  be 
the  Agency's  responsibility?  Supervision  would 
be  the  Agency's  responsibility.  Mr.  Smith  ap- 
proved the  concession  and  has  never  regretted 
that  he  did. 

In  discussing  "How  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Will  Cooperate  to  Expand  the 
Vending  Stand  Progiam  Operated  by  Agen- 
cies for  the  Blind,"  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peters, 
Director  of  Buildings  Management  Division, 
Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Services 
Administration,  spoke  from  sixteen  years  of 
experience  with  the  vending  stand  program 
in  Federal  buildings,  as  established  under  the 
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Randolph-Sheppard  Act  when  there  were 
but  a  half  dozen  vending  stands  operated  by 
blind  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stands  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  impro- 
vised affairs  of  makeshift  construction,  unat- 
tractive in  appearance  and  possibly  not  very 
sanitary.  Mr.  Peters  traced  the  history  of  the 
business  enterprise  program  to  its  present 
level  of  development  with  51  stands  in  Dis- 
trict buildings  under  control  of  his  Agency 
and  a  total  of  170  including  buildings  outside 
of  Washington.  While  post  war  retrenchment 
in  Government  operation  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  loss  of  some  locations  obtained 
during  the  peak  years  of  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Peters  felt  that  such  losses  need  only  be 
temporary  if  Agencies  for  the  blind  are  alert 
to  the  situation.  As  General  Services  Admin- 
istration's contribution  toward  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  the  business  enterprises  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Peters  pointed  out  that  the  stand- 
ard manual  covering  the  design  of  Federal 
buildings  provides  for  a  special  room  properly 
equipped  to  house  a  vending  stand  to  be 
operated  by  a  blind  person  in  each  new 
Federal  building  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  For  personnel  of  Agen- 
cies for  the  blind  Mr.  Peters  made  two  specific 
recommendations  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  do  more  to  further  the  business  enter- 
prise program  than  all  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  might  be  developed.  I  shall 
quote  verbatim  from  Mr.  Peters'  recom- 
mendations: 

"First,  get  acquainted  with  the  building 
operating  people  having  control  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  area  you  are  interested  in.  They 
are  human  beings  who  would  like  to  help 
their  fellow  man  as  much  as  you  would.  But, 
they  have  problems  too.  Learn  what  their 
problems  are  and  perhaps  you  can  help  solve 
those  problems. 

"Second,  don't  insist  on  winning  every 
point  because  you  feel  you  are  right  and 
everyone  else  should  give  in  to  your  opinion. 
Remember,  one  stand  or  one  battle  is  not  the 
important  thing.  The  really  important  thing 


is  to  have  a  good  program  with  as  many 
stands  as  possible  doing  a  job  that  is  not 
only  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned,  but 
a  program  which  will  continue  to  live  and 
grow  as  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  interested  parties." 

Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Legislative  Analyst, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  speaking  on  "Statutory  Sugges- 
tions for  Strengthening  the  Business  Enter- 
prise Program  for  the  Blind,"  pointed  out 
that  Public  Law  732  (commonly  called  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act)  has  not  been 
amended  since  its  passage  in  1936.  Mr.  Walker 
reminded  us  that  all  laws  must  from  time  to 
time  require  certain  changes.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  draft  amendments  to  this 
Act  but  as  yet  no  changes  have  been  made. 
Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
perhaps  some  day  a  part  or  all  of  the  neces- 
sary amendments  will  be  enacted  into  law 
thereby  strengthening  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram in  Federal  buildings.  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
posed four  changes  which  he  felt  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Act: 

(1)  Amend  the  original  Act  to  change  the 
phrase  "Federal  Buildings"  to  "Federal  Prop- 
erties". 

(2)  A  most  important  change  would  be  to 
insert  the  necessary  wording  so  as  to  classify 
merchandising  machines  as  concessions  to  be 
operated  by  the  blind. 

(3)  The  final  authority  for  locating  a  vend- 
ing stand  or  a  vending  machine  to  be  operated 
by  the  blind  should  be  transferred  to  the 
department  administrating  other  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

(4)  Clarify  the  definition  of  blindness  and 
outline  a  more  definite  financing  method. 

During  the  business  meeting  of  Group  I 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  scheduled  Monday 
evening  meeting  Mr.  W.  J.  Strickland,  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  chairman  for  the  next  two  years. 
Mr.  Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  was  re-elected  secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

*  HERBERT  C.  TRENEER,  Chairman 

Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 


The  general  meeting  sponsored  by  your 
standing  committee  on  music  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  July  14th  at  the  scheduled  time 
and  place. 

During  this  meeting  the  following  three 
papers  were  read  and  discussed.  1.  "Teach- 
ing music  in  an  English  public  school:  an 
exercise  in  the  art  of  living."  Miss  Anne  Bur- 
rows, Edmonton,  Alberta.  2.  "Teaching 
music  to  pupils  in  Detroit  braille  classes," 
Miss  Marie  Sprengle,  Detroit,  Michigan.  3.  "A 
survey  of  the  education  of  piano  tuners  in 
schools  for  the  blind."  Mr.  Connie  Anderson, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Due  to  the  inability  of  Miss 
Sprengle  and  Mr.  Anderson  to  attend  the 
conference,  their  papers  were  read  by  Mrs. 
E.  C.  S.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  our  Standing 
Committee  on  Music. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Toronto,  Ontario 
presented  a  report  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of  America 
Inc.  based  on  an  article  by  Leopold  Dubov 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Braille  Musician.  This  was  followed  by  a 
brief  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Albert  Gorson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Braille  Musician, 
and  executive  director  of  the  Louis  Braille 
Music  Institute  of  America  Inc.  who  stated 
that  the  publication  of  the  Braille  Musician 
had  been  taken  over  by  his  organization  and 
that  its  circulation  would  be  eventually  ex- 
panded so  as  to  include  both  professional  and 
amateur  musicians.  A  further  objective  is  the 
publication  of  the  magazine  on  a  monthly 
basis  instead  of  bimonthly  as  at  present.  Mr. 
Gorson  also  informed  us  that  an  initial 
twenty  albums  of  Columbia  music  recordings 
with  braille  labels  and  jackets  will  be  sold 
through  his  organization  to  blind  clients  at  a 
probable  cost  of  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  listed  price. 

Mr.  Jesse  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  music 
committee  of  the  western  conference  of  home 
teachers  reported  that  a  braille  bibliography 
is  being  prepared  listing  the  various  types  of 
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braille  music  and  the  sources  through  which 
they  may  be  obtained  plus  additional  useful 
information  in  the  field  of  music.  Those 
who  wish  to  secure  further  details  concerning 
this  project  are  invited  to  address  their  en- 
quiries to  Malcolm  Medler,  Oregon  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Portland,  Oregon. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting  was 
a  discussion  on  mediums  through  which  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Music  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
might  cooperate  more  fully  with  the  music 
section  of  the  A.A.I.B.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Treneer  that  one  accomplishment  al- 
ready achieved  in  this  direction  was  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  six  members  of  our  Standing 
Committee  on  Music  were  also  members  of 
the  A.A.I.B.,  and  that  three  of  these  were 
members  of  the  A.A.I.B.  music  section.  One 
concrete  result  of  his  discussion  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  consisting  of  Mrs. 
E.  C.  S.  Simpson  of  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Ditzler  of  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  respect- 
ively representing  the  A.A.W.B.  and  the 
A.A.I.B.  with  the  objective  of  discovering 
ways  and  means  of  making  available  to  each 
group  papers,  reports  and  information  which 
would  prove  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15th  a  second  gen- 
eral meeting  was  held.  At  the  meeting  the 
Workshop  Method  was  discussed  with  special 
reference  to  its  advantages,  disadvantages  and 
feasibility  as  applied  to  the  A.A.W.B.  No 
final  conclusions  were  reached  during  this 
discussion  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject  should  be  held  at 
some  subsequent  meeting. 

A  second  discussion  dealt  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  private  and  governmental 
agencies  for  the  blind  may  or  are  collaborat- 
ing with  schools  for  the  blind  in  finding  em- 
ployment for  graduating  professional  musi- 
cians and  piano  tuners.  Mr.  Rodenberg  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois  reported  that  the  re- 
habilitation agency  of  his  state  collaborates 
with    the    Illinois    School   for    the   Blind   in 
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rendering  assistance  to  its  graduates  in  vari- 
ous practical  forms.  Mrs.  Simpson  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
stated  that  similar  relations  exist  between 
the  C.N.I.B.,  and  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind. 

During  the  meeting  of  Tuesday,  July  14th 
your  Standing  Committee  on  Music  reported 
that  it  had  failed  in  its  second  attempt  to 
secure  a  minimum  of  fifty  members  set  by 
our  board  of  directors  for  the  establishment 
of  a  music  section  in  order  to  ensure  that  it 
would  function  as  a  permanent  unit  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  if  and  when  an  amendment  to  our 
existing  constitution  permitted  its  establish- 
ment. The  chief  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
was  the  considered  opinion  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  effort  gleaned  from  musicians 
and  tuners  who  were  canvassed  that  the  ex- 
pense entailed  in  attending  the  A.A.W.B. 
conferences  precluded  their  active  participa- 
tion in  the  music  section  until  such  time  as 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  able  and  willing  to 
sponsor  their  attendance. 


A  resolution  dealing  with  this  subject  was 
moved,  seconded  and  approved  by  those  pres- 
ent which  will  in  due  course  be  presented 
to  our  board  of  directors  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

During  the  July  15th  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  your  Standing  Committee  on  Music 
should  request  that  we  be  allotted  one  half 
hour  of  one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the 
1954  A.A.W.B.  conference  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  fifteen  minute  paper  dealing  with 
some  topic  appropriate  to  our  group,  to  be 
followed  by  a  fifteen  minute  musical  pro- 
gram performed  by  one  or  more  competent 
blind  artists.  This  program  to  be  prepared 
by  your  Standing  Committee  on  Music.  The 
above  suggestion  will  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee. 

Your  Standing  Committee  on  Music  held 
its  private  annual  business  meeting  on  Mon- 
day evening,  July  13th  to  transact  routine 
business. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
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THE  PROJECT  METHOD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

vs. 

THE  DIVERSIFIED  AGRICULTURE  PLAN 

GEORGE  H.  STEWART,  Rural  Counselor, 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Social  Administration 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio 


In  February  1953  I  received  a  request  from 
the  Chairman  of  Section  B  to  present  this 
subject  to  you. 

This  is  a  national  group;  in  fact,  our  work 
is  of  international  interest  when  we  think  of 
the  many  visitors  from  foreign  shores  we  have 
had  the  privilege  to  entertain  and  conduct 
over  our  particular  area  of  work.  For  this 
reason,  I  decided  to  enlist  the  aid  of  several 
extension  departments  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  universities. 

Unfortunately,  most  were  without  any  idea 
of  how  to  meet  the  problem  of  visually  handi- 
capped people  in  the  operation  of  any  type 
of  rural  endeavor.  I  wish  to  make  this  point 
clear,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize  these 
schools  in  any  way;  rather,  I  think  it  points 
out  that  we  have  a  job  to  do  in  interpreting 
our  program  to  the  Extension  people  and 
any  others  in  the  colleges  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  our  program. 

An  example  of  the  misconceptions  which 
colleges  have  as  a  result  of  our  program  being 
improperly  explained  to  them  is  the  follow- 
ing case:  A  student  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture was  advised  to  take  Economics  as  a 
major.  This  advice  was  given  in  the  spirit  of 


helpfulness  but  was  of  no  value  to  the  stu- 
dent since  he  had  the  desire  and  background 
of  experience  that  fitted  him  for  an  agri- 
cutural  occupation.  As  a  result  of  the  rural 
counselor  working  as  liaison  between  Reha- 
bilitation Services  for  the  Blind  and  colleges 
of  agriculture,  the  college  has  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem,  and  further  deci- 
sions regarding  courses  of  study  will  not  be 
made  without  first  consulting  rehabilitation 
counselors  who  are  informed  of  the  abilities 
of  blipd  persons  and  are  experienced  in 
placing  them  in  the  occupations  of  farming. 

Personally,  I  would  shy  away  from  any 
course  in  which  the  major  did  not  require 
practical  application  of  the  work  taught  in 
order  to  obtain  credit.  Since  all  of  the  col- 
leges do  not  have  the  physical  facilities  for 
giving  this  type  of  instruction,  the  courses 
might  be  limited  for  the  most  part  to  those 
such  as  livestock  and  management,  bee  keep- 
ing, horticulture,  poultry,  and  green  house 
and  nursery  work. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
project  method  and  the  diversified  farming 
plan  separately:  Although  there  are  many 
factors  common  to  both,  each  must  be  con- 
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sidered  separately  and  the  abilities  of  each 
individual  client  must  be  matched  to  the 
requirements  of  the  operations  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  occupation  he  has  chosen.  For  example, 
a  person  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  rabbit 
project  would  usually  be  required  to  do  most 
of  the  work  including  the  physical  labor  as 
well  as  managing  his  business,  while  a  person 
operating  a  general  farm  on  which  a  diver- 
sity of  projects  were  conducted  may  be  re- 
quired to  act  as  manager,  planner,  super- 
visor, laborer,  and  businessman. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  farming  the 
client  pursues,  there  will  be  times  when  he 
will  suffer  financial  losses.  To  meet  the  com- 
petition as  we  know  it  today,  a  farmer, 
whether  an  operator  of  a  project  or  a  di- 
versified farm,  must  know  his  markets  so 
well  that  he  can  dispose  of  his  products  at  a 
profit.  However,  if  he  is  trained  in  the  busi- 
ness and  is  willing  to  work  hard,  he  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  economic  barrier  that 
usually  confronts  farmers  today. 

Project  Method  of  Farming 

In  my  opinion  some  of  the  projects  that 
come  under  this  method  of  farming  are 
raising  poultry  (broilers  or  laying  flock), 
cattle  (dairy  or  beef),  hogs,  sheep,  goats 
(milk  or  hair),  rabbits  (meat  or  fur)  and 
game  birds.  There  are  no  doubt  many  others. 

This  type  of  farming  is  frequently  con- 
ducted in  or  adjacent  to  the  farm  building 
which  houses  the  project.  In  this  type  of 
farming,  the  project  method,  he  can  do  most 
of  the  work  in  preparation  to  setting  up  his 
operation  (carpentry,  plumbing,  electric  wir- 
ing) and  handle  necessary  stock  and  equip- 
ment with  the  minimum  of  sighted  assistance 
which  he  would  need  to  detect  disease  and 
treat  minor  ailments.  By  paying  attention  to 
his  job  he  will  acquire  "know  how"  in  the 
handling  of  his  stock  and  equipment  and 
can  arrange  his  layout  to  best  meet  his 
needs  and  ability  to  travel  about  the  farm. 

We  have  with  us  on  this  program  today 
a  man  who  is  well  informed  and  experienced 
in  the  project  method  of  farming.  He  is  Mr. 
William  Roberson,  Virginia  Division  Man- 
ager, Kasco  Mills.  He  will  outline  the  possi- 
bilities in  poultry  farming.  He  has  really 
been  through  the  mill  and  can  show  you  that 


with  proper  knowledge  and  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  raising  of  poultry,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  going  into  the  business  are  good. 
There  is  still  another  project  that  has  been 
successfully  operated  by  a  partially  sighted 
man  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  mention.  It  is  that  of  "contract" 
work  on  the  farm.  Although  this  man  had 
been  successful  in  the  business  of  raising 
broilers  he  saw  greater  opportunities  in  this 
new  field  of  work  and  sold  his  poultry  busi- 
ness. He  bought  a  hay  baler,  forage  harvester, 
combine  harvester,  and  a  tractor,  and  began 
contracting  to  do  the  harvesting  of  crops  for 
farmers  in  his  community.  He  hired  a  man 
full  time  with  extra  help  in  season  and  his 
first  year  averaged  $75  weekly  for  himself. 
Since  that  report  he  has  contracted  for  the 
work  on  several  other  farms  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  his  income  has  in- 
creased considerably. 

Diversified  Method  of  Farming 

Next  let  us  consider  the  diversified  method 
of  farming.  I  once  had  an  instructor  who 
said  "A  farmer  must  be  a  'Jack-of-all-trades' 
and  a  master  of  some  and  in  so  doing  he 
will  be  able  to  cut  down  in  operating  costs  in 
many  ways."  Certainly  this  is  true  of  an 
operator  of  a  diversified  farm. 

This  method  of  farming  naturally  is  more 
difficult  to  get  started  than  a  single  project 
as  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  capital. 
Often  a  person  is  unable  to  rent  and  would 
therefore  be  required  to  purchase  land,  live- 
stock, and  equipment.  Persons  making  a  be- 
ginning in  farming  seldom  have  the  initial 
money  or  tangible  assets  from  which  to  get 
started.  Unless  the  person  has  had  considerable 
experience  or  training  and  possesses  mana- 
gerial ability  he  is  unable  to  successfully  carry 
on  the  activities  of  a  diversified  farm  profit- 
ably. Many  persons  acquire  this  experience 
and  accumulate  initial  capital  from  the  ef- 
forts expended  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  a  project.  Frequently  they  ex- 
pand their  efforts  and  develop  their  project 
into  a  diversified  plan  of  operation.  There 
are  many  combinations  that  make  up  a  di- 
versified farm.  Some  of  these  are:  stock,  hay, 
and  poultry  farming;  fruit  and  vegetable 
farming  with  custom  cannery;  fruit,  alfalfa, 
and  bee  farming;  cotton,  corn  and  hog  farm- 
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ing;  hay,  stock,  and  poultry  farming;  sheep, 
hog,  and  dairy  farming;  wheat,  cattle,  and 
hog  farming. 

Both  blind  and  partially  sighted  persons 
are  known  to  have  operated  farms  of  this 
nature  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  perform  every  task 
that  is  required  of  farmers  engaged  in  this 
type  of  farming  nor  that  these  are  the  only 
types  of  farms  that  they  can  operate  suc- 
cessfully. 

One  client  with  whom  I  have  worked  has 
3%  vision  and  does  all  of  his  field  work 
except  plant  and  wheel  hoe  or  cultivate  his 
corn  the  first  time  and  of  course  does  not 
drive  the  farm  truck.  He  belongs  to  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  and  the 
monthly  records  are  made  out  by  the  tester. 
This  practice  is  acceptable  to  the  breed  asso- 
ciation. 

I  could  give  many  examples  of  blind  and 
partially  sighted  farmers  who  are  profitably 
operating  various  combinations  of  farm  proj- 
ects in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  am  certain  this 
is  true  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  closing  I  must  not  forget  to  emphasize  the 
important  role  that  the  various  county.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  play  in  developing  suc- 
cessful farm  programs  in  this  country.  Among 
these  are  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
On  this  program  we  have  a  representative  of 
this  agency,  Mr.  T.  P.  Shreve,  who  will  ex- 
plain to  us  the  services  provided  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  how  we 
may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them,  pro- 
vided they  are  made  fully  cognizant  of  the 
rehabilitation  program. 

There  are  also  many  valuable  services  pro- 


vided by  agencies  such  as  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  Farm  Credit  Bureau,  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  and  many  others  which 
are  available  to  us.  We  should  also  become 
acquainted  and  associate  ourselves  with  the 
Farm  State  Bureau,  the  Farmers  Grange, 
and  other  organizations  which  represent  the 
interest  of  farmers. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  training  program  which  is  active  in  every 
State  and  stands  ready  to  assist  us  with  this 
problem,  provided  again  that  the  rural  coun- 
selor in  the  rehabilitation  program  fully  in- 
forms them  of  the  training  needs  of  blind 
persons  and  assist  them  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  training  program  whether  a  single 
project  or  a  diversified  plan,  which  can  be 
matched  to  the  skills  and  abilities  of  a  par- 
ticular client. 

We  also  have  with  us  today  the  county 
agricultural  agent,  Mr.  Joseph  Beard,  from 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  Remember  county 
agents  are  our  friends,  helpers,  and  advisers. 
They  will  aid  in  any  way  they  can  if  you 
will  contact  them  and  make  known  your 
needs.  This  applies  to  both  the  client  and 
the  counselor.  Because  of  the  county  agents' 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  they  are  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  evaluating  the  possibilities 
for  an  agricultural  objective  for  a  client. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  some  time  if  we  can 
get  before  the  National  Meeting  of  County 
Agents  and  make  known  our  objectives  we 
will  find  so  many  clients  who  have  the  de- 
sire and  the  ability  to  farm,  that  we  will  give 
the  industrial  counselors  some  real  compe- 
tition. 


ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  BLIND  FARMERS  THROUGH  THE 
SERVICES  OF  THE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT 


JOSEPH  BEARD,  County  Agent 
Fairfax,  Virginia 


County  Agricultural  Agents  do  not  as  many 
people  suppose  work  alone  with  soils,  crops, 
livestock,  and  other  similar  projects.  They 
work  with  people,  all  kinds  of  people,  from 
all  segments  of  our  American  Society,  repre- 
senting   a    partnership     between     National, 


State,  and  local  governments  and  the  Land 
Grant  College  providing  services  and  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  local  needs. 

The  long-range  objectives  of  fitting  pro- 
duction to  market  demands,  increasing  ef- 
ficiency in  agriculture  and  in  community  life 
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activities,  improved  methods  of  marketing, 
and  the  improvement  of  living  standards  con- 
tinue year  after  year,  although  emphasis 
may  be  shifted  temporarily  to  meet  certaiir 
emergencies. 

There  are  County  Agricultural  Agents  in 
each  rural  county  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  and  most  of  the 
urban  counties.  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
are  usually  in  nearby  or  adjoining  offices 
rendering  the  same  type  of  services  for  the 
farm  and  home. 

In  rendering  assistance  to  blind  farmers  the 
approach  from  a  County  Agent's  point  of  view 
would  be  no  different  from  that  of  any 
other  group.  Blind  persons  are  just  as  nor- 
mal as  other  persons.  Too  often  they  are 
classified  by  others,  into  two  groups.  Those 
who  are  supposed  to  sit  around  and  be 
waited  on  continually — and — those  who,  be- 
cause they  lead  normal  lives  and  conduct  a 
business  or  make  their  own  living,  are  put  in 
the  classification  of  a  genius.  Those  who 
have  worked  with  blind  persons  know  that 
this  is  not  true  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  average  persons. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  situation. 
This  is  true  of  any  project,  person,  or  group 
that  a  County  Agent  works  with.  What  are 
the  capabilities  of  the  individual  you  are 
concerned  with?  What  are  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes? What  are  the  tools  he  has  to  work 
with?  Has  he  land — buildings  adapted  to  the 
project?  Does  he  need  credit  to  start  or  con- 
duct the  project?  Does  he  need  extra  labor 
and  is  it  available  at  the  right  time?  Is 
there  a  market  for  the  product  produced,  at 
a  fair  price  that  an  individual  can  make 
a  living  from?  These  are  typical  questions 
that  will  flash  through  the  County  Agent's 
mind  as  he  talks  with  any  farmer  concern- 
ing a  farm  or  a  farm  project.  Working  out 
the  answers  to  these  questions  with  the  blind 
farmer  would  also  be  typical  of  the  assistance 
that  a  County  Agent  would  render  him. 

A  blind  person  with  average  intelligence 
is  much  easier  to  work  with  and  learns  fas- 
ter than  a  person  with  sight  but  with  low 
intellect.  A  person  with  sight  will  invariably 
look  at  the  thermometer  to  see  if  the  tem- 
perature is  right  for  the  baby  chicks.  The 
thermometer  may  not  work  properly,  or  it 
may  not  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  from 


the  floor  to  record  the  temperature  nearest 
the  chicks,  but  he  will  still  depend  on  the 
reading  he  finds  to  determine  the  comfort  of 
the  chicks.  The  blind  person  will  listen  to 
the  chirp  of  the  chicks  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  the  brooder  house,  not  at 
the  position  that  the  thermometer  happens 
to  be  in,  but  at  the  position  of  the  baby 
chicks.  A  blind  person  will  feel  and  observe 
the  position  of  the  chicks  when  they  are 
sleeping  or  resting,  since  they  will  sit  close 
to  the  heating  unit  if  they  are  cold  and  fur- 
ther away  when  they  are  too  warm,  while 
persons  with  sight  will  still  depend  on  the 
thermometer,  sometimes  at  expense  of  com- 
fort to  the  chicks. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  laying  flock  of  poul- 
try will  consume  a  certain  amount  of  feed 
each  day  and  that  feed  consumption  is 
fairly  uniform  unless  sickness  sets  in  or  that 
there  is  a  drop  in  egg  production  from  some 
other  cause.  Feed  consumption  usually  drops 
one  or  two  days  before  egg  production  drops 
or  the  outward  symptoms  of  sickness  is  no- 
ticeable. By  measuring  out  just  the  right 
amount  of  feed  needed  each  day  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  feed  hoppers  early  each  morn- 
ing the  blind  person  will  know  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  his  flock  if  any  feed 
is  left  in  the  feeders  from  the  day  before. 
He  can  then  call  the  County  Agent  or  some- 
one else  to  immediately  make  an  early  diag- 
nosis so  the  remedial  action  can  be  taken 
before  the  trouble  reaches  an  advanced  stage 
or  gets  completely  out  of  control.  A  person 
with  sight  will  often  wait  until  he  sees 
outward  symptoms  of  trouble  before  taking 
action.  Sometimes  this  is  rather  late. 

County  Agents  can  assist  in  planning  the 
layout  of  barns,  equipment,  and  fields  in  or- 
der to  save  steps,  provide  a  higher  degree 
of  safety  for  blind  persons,  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 

He  can  train  the  blind  farmer  to  antici- 
pate what  will  happen  to  his  crops  and  live- 
stock and  to  take  preventive  measures  before 
trouble  occurs.  It  is  best  to  spray  before  in- 
sect damage  occurs.  It  is  best  to  provide 
adequate  nests  before  laying  hens  crowd  and 
break  eggs.  Electric  cords  should  be  replaced 
before  someone  gets  shocked. 

The  County  Agent  can  drop  by  occasionally 
and  observe   these   things.   He  can  help   the 
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blind  farmer  to  anticipate  wliat  is  going  to 
happen.  He  can  check  with  nearby  neighbors 
and  ask  them  to  glance  over  the  fields  or 
flocks  as  they  pass-by.  He  can  take  the  Ex- 
tension Specialists  from  the  State  College 
to  the  farm  to  assist  in  making  surveys  and  in 
working  out  long-range  recommendations.  He 
can  coordinate  with  the  feed  dealer,  the 
hatcheryman,  and  others  who  visit  the  farm 
in  making  deliveries  or  in  picking  up  pro- 
duce so  that  points  in  management  and 
technique  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Sometimes  the  blind  farmer  will  have  a 
piece  of  machinery  or  equipment  which  can 
be  loaned  to  a  neighbor  in  exchange  for 
labor  and  assistance  in  harvesting  his  own 
crop.  The  speaker  knows  of  an  instance  where 
a  blind  farmer  loaned  his  pick-up  truck  to 
a  4-H  Club  boy  to  haul  his  4-H  livestock  to 
the  County  4-H  Fair.  The  boy,  in  turn, 
helped  the  blind  farmer  load  his  wool  on 
the  truck  and  then  drove  the  truck,  for  the 
farmer,  when  the  wool  was  taken  to  market. 
Another  4-H  boy  helped  the  blind  farmer 
clip  his  sheep.  The  blind  farmer  then  loaned 
his  wool  clippers  to  the  boy,  in  order  that 
he  could  clip  his  4-H  flock. 


Briefly  a  County  Agent  could  assist  blind 
farmers  in: 

1.  Making  surveys  and  setting  up  a  busi- 
ness. 

2.  Getting  adjusted  and  oriented. 

3.  Obtaining  credit. 

4.  Marketing. 

5.  Purchasing  equipment  and  supplies. 

6.  Laying  out  fields,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

7.  Selection  of  breeding  stock. 

8.  Care  and   use  of  livestock  and   equip- 
ment. 

9.  The  prevention  and  control  of  diseases 
and  insects. 

10.  Maintaining  a  proper  balance  in  all 
phases  of  the  farming  operation. 

11.  In  the  exchange  of  equipment  and 
labor. 

12.  Enlisting  the  support  of  others  in  the 
community  to  see  that  he  lives  a  nor- 
mal life. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  types  of 
assistance  that  County  Agents  throughout  the 
United  States  could  give  to  blind  farmers. 


HELPING  PEOPLE  HELP  THEMSELVES 

T.  P.  SHREVE 
Insured  Mortgage  Specialist,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  was  pleased  when  again  asked  to  appear 
before  your  group  and  tell  you  about  the 
services  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. I  hope  you  may  find  some  of  them 
beneficial  to  you.  You  know  the  work  you 
are  doing,  and  our  job  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  similar.  We  both  try  to 
help  people — Your  responsibility  is  to  help 
people  whose  eyesight  is  impaired,  ours  to 
help  people  whose  credit  is  impaired.  Our 
objective  is  the  same — to  be  of  service  to 
mankind. 

Perhaps  you  don't  realize  it,  but  we  have 
been  trying  to  help  people  for  about  20 
years — since  1934  to  be  exact.  In  the  early 
30's,  due  to  economic  conditions,  prolonged 
drought  and  dust  storms,  agriculture  was  in 
a  bad  way.  Farm  mortgages  were  being  fore- 
closed  and   farm   families   were   leaving   the 


land.  In  an  effort  to  stop  this  exodus  from 
the  farms,  the  Congress,  collaborating  with 
the  states,  appropriated  funds  which  could 
be  loaned  to  distressed  farm  families.  Their 
credit  was  exhausted  and,  if  they  were  to 
remain  or  return  to  the  farms,  they  must  have 
needed  operating  capital  to  buy  feed,  seed, 
livestock,  equipment,  etc.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  have  continued  to  make 
operating  loans  over  the  years.  Naturally, 
there  have  been  changes  in  our  policies  in 
keeping  with  changing  agricultural  patterns, 
but  our  objective  is  the  same — we  still  work 
with  people  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
economic  status. 

Because  we  have  been  successful  in  working 
with  people,  our  functions  have  been  ex- 
panded from  time  to  time  so  we  may  be  able 
to  help  more  people  eligible  for  our  credit 
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and  services.  As  I  explain  the  various  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  you'll  readily  appreciate  the 
many  opportunities  there  are  for  deserving 
farm  families  to  help  themselves  through 
supervised  credit. 

There  are  two  important  points  that  I 
wish  to  stress  and  ask  that  you  keep  in 
mind.  One — to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid 
and  guidance  through  our  agency,  an  ap- 
plicant must  be  or  plan  to  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  some  kind  of  agriculture.  Two — 
credit  is  available  only  to  those  who  can- 
not get  adequate  credit  elsewhere.  We  are 
not  competitors  of  banks  or  other  lending 
agencies  or  institutions. 

Farmers  these  days  come  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  several  kinds  of 
credit.  For  instance.  Operating  Loans.  A 
family,  perhaps  a  veteran,  may  wish  to  get 
established  on  a  farm,  but  does  not  have 
enough  operating  capital  to  get  started. 
Others  on  farms  may  need  some  financial 
help  to  buy  additional  equipment  to  make 
their  farms  economic  family-type  units.  So, 
funds  are  available  to  buy  feed,  seed,  equip- 
ment, livestock,  etc.  Loans  can  be  made  up 
to  $7,000.  The  interest  rate  is  five  percent, 
and  the  borrower  has  seven  years  in  which 
to  pay  the  loan. 

Then,  there  is  the  Farm  Ownership  pro- 
gram. Such  loans  are  available  to  purchase, 
enlarge,  or  develop  family- type  farms.  For 
the  past  several  years,  more  than  fifty  per- 
cent of  such  loans  have  been  made  to  own- 
ers, who,  because  of  mechanization  and  the 
changing  agricultural  pattern,  must  change 
their  farming  system.  However,  funds  are 
available  to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  others 
who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  and 
wish  to  buy  family-type  farms.  Funds  for 
Farm  Ownership  loans  are  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  or  furnished  by  private  lenders, 
the  mortgage  securing  the  loan  being  in- 
sured by  the  Government.  Loans  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  are  amortized  over  40 
years  at  four  percent  interest.  Borrowers  are 
encouraged  to  manage  their  affairs  in  such 
a  manner  so  that  repayment  can  be  made  in 
a  comparatively  few  years.  Borrowers  must 
get  their  loans  refinanced  through  com- 
mercial channels  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
eligible  for  such  credit. 


Farm  Housing  loans.  Such  loans  are  made 
to  farm  owners,  and  the  funds  can  be  used 
for  the  construction  and/or  repair  of  farm 
houses  and  other  necessary  farm  buildings. 
Loans  are  made  for  a  period  of  up  to  33  years 
at  four  percent  interest,  and  are  available 
only  to  owners  who  cannot  get  credit  else- 
where. 

The  three  mentioned  are  our  major  pro- 
grams. We  have  four  others.  There  is  a  Water 
Facilities  program  available  in  17  western 
states.  We  administer  a  Disaster  program 
to  help  the  victims  of  floods,  droughts,  etc. 
in  areas  designed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  Disaster  loan  areas.  In  certain 
areas  of  the  United  States,  we  make  Orchard 
loans,  and  loans  can  also  be  made  to  farm- 
ers who  raise  fur-bearing  animals.  All  the 
emergency  loans  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  farmers  remain  in  the  business 
of  farming,  but  do  not  compensate  them  for 
losses  sustained  in  production  disasters. 

There  is  considerable  latitude  in  our  pro- 
grams. They  must  be  flexible  for  there  is  a 
great  diversification  in  agriculture,  and  the 
needs  vary.  This  is  equally  true  in  your 
work.  Many  problems  confront  you.  In  talk- 
ing to  a  group  such  as  are  congregated  here, 
I  don't  believe  it  would  be  practical  for 
me  to  try  to  describe  at  length  any  one  of 
our  programs  mentioned.  It  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  some,  not  to  others.  Some  may 
want  more  information  about  housing  loans, 
others  may  want  details  about  buying  addi- 
tional acreage. 

Our  programs  were  not  designed  to  help 
all  the  people  with  whom  you  work,  but 
there  may  be  situations  where  we  can  render 
a  service  and,  if  so,  we  wish  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest.  We  have  helped  handicapped 
people,  including  the  blind.  I'll  attend  some 
of  your  sessions,  and  want  you  to  feel  free 
to  ask  any  question  you  wish  when  time  is 
available;  but,  if  you  don't  get  all  the  an- 
swers, just  remember  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration has  more  than  1600  county  oflBces 
in  the  United  States,  and  every  county  is 
serviced.  No  matter  where  you  live,  an  FHA 
Supervisor  is  available  to  give  you  any  assis- 
tance he  can. 

Now,  you  may  be  thinking  of  a  family 
who  live  on  and  operate  a  small  farm.  Their 
house  needs  repairs  and,  if  they  had  a  poul- 
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try  house,  they  could  keep  some  hens  which 
would  help  supplement  their  income.  You 
ask — "Who  should  I  talk  to  about  the  needs 
of  this  family?"  I'd  suggest  that  you  talk 
to  one  of  the  1600  FHA  Supervisors  I  men- 
tioned. Some  service  one  county,  others  may 
service  several.  But,  don't  forget,  a  Super- 
visor is  available  to  give  you  any  help  he 
can — you  can  be  sure  of  that.  You,  too,  may 
cover  a  large  area.  If  so,  this  is  important — 
arrange  to  see  the  Supervisor  serving  the 
county  where  the  family  live  or  plan  to  live. 
If  you  don't  know  the  address  of  the  Super- 
visor, ask  your  County  Agent. 

Now,  let's  assume  that  you  have  read  the 
pamphlet  about  Housing  loans,  and  you  have 
decided  that  you  have  a  family  that  you 
think  might  be  eligible.  You  want  to  talk 
to  the  Supervisor.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion. 
Supervisors  are  usually  in  their  offices  one 
day  a  week.  Other  times,  they  are  out  in 
the  rural  areas  advising  and  consulting  with 
the  families  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  You 
don't  wish  to  make  a  trip  needlessly,  so, 
you'd  better  get  in  touch  with  the  Super- 
visor by  phone  or  through  the  mail,  and 
make  an  appointment,  then,  plan  to  see  him 
and  frankly  discuss  the  situation.  If  possible, 
take  the  man  and/or  wife  in  question  along. 

Like  you,  we   have   rules   and   regulations 


which  we  must  follow.  Bear  in  mind  that  we 
help  families  through  loans  and  guidance, 
not  grants.  Funds  borrowed  must  be  used 
for  specific  purposes,  and  the  loans,  plus  in- 
terest, must  be  repaid.  Unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  for  the  family, 
the  loan  will  not  be  made,  and  should  not 
be  made.  In  fact,  if  a  family  should  incur  a 
debt  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  pay, 
they  wouldn't  benefit.  Don't  you  agree?  But, 
you'll  never  know  what  opportunities  exist 
until  you  have  exhausted  all  possibilities  in 
your  effort  to  help  the  families. 

I  have  here  some  leaflets,  each  of  which 
describes  a  separate  program  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Not 
knowing  how  many  of  you  might  want  one 
or  more,  I  didn't  bring  a  supply,  but  Mr. 
Chappel  is  familiar  with  their  contents  and, 
should  he  desire  to  make  a  distribution,  we 
will  supply  him  with  enough  to  meet  his 
requirements. 

I  am  delighted  and  honored  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  again  meet  and  talk 
to  you,  and  I  hope  that  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration may  be  helpful  to  you.  We  do 
have  a  mutual  bond,  for  each  of  us  has  that 
God-given  privilege  of  Helping  People  Help 
Themselves. 


BETTER  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PROFIT 

W.  C.  ROBERSON 
Virginia  Division  Manager,  Kasco  Mills 


Appearing  here  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  factors  that  govern 
Success  or  Failure  in  the  production  of  broil- 
ers is  quite  an  honor. 

Originally,  this  talk  was  scheduled  to  be 
given  by  Ralph  Dower,  our  Poultry  De- 
partment Manager.  Unfortunately  for  Ralph, 
as  well  as  the  audience,  an  emergency  sur- 
gical operation  prevented  him  from  ful- 
filling this  engagement.  Mr.  Dower  is  disap- 
pointed not  to  be  with  you  to-day  and  has 
asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  regrets  in  not 
being  able  to  take  part  in  your  program. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    observe    commercial    broiler    pro- 


duction in  two  of  the  larger  broiler  areas 
in  the  East,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  area  and 
Delmarva  area.  In  my  association  with  the 
many  broiler  growers  in  these  areas,  I  was 
always  impressed  with  the  growers  who 
consistently  produced  birds  at  a  profit  re- 
gardless of  the  market  or  other  unfavorable 
conditions.  Likewise,  I  have  often  pondered 
over  the  large  number  of  growers  who 
failed  to  realize  a  fair  return  even  under  the 
best  of  conditions. 

I  have  attempted  to  analyze  some  of  the 
factors  that  cause  some  growers  to  succeed 
while  others  fail.  But,  before  I  outline  these 
factors,    I    would    like    to    take   a    few   min- 
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utes  to  briefly  review  the  histoiy  and  growth 
of  the  broiler  industry. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  year,  the  commercial 
broiler  industry  had  its  start  in  Ocean  View, 
Deleware.  There,  Mrs.  Wilmer  Steele,  wife  of 
a  coast  guardsman,  started  her  flock  of  re- 
placement pullets  and  sold  this  flock  to  a 
poultry  buyer  for  early  spring  fryers  in  June 
of  that  year.  The  price  Mrs.  Steele  received 
was  62^  per  pound.  Realizing  a  nice  profit 
on  this  sale.  Mrs.  Steele  doubled  her  number 
of  replacement  chicks  the  following  year  and 
again  sold  the  flock  as  early  spring  fryers. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  emerged  the 
broiler  industry  in  the  Delmarva  area.  Thus 
began  a  completely  new  segment  of  agricul- 
ture, an  industry  that  has  changed  the  lives 
of  many  people  in  large  areas  of  the  New 
England  States,  South  Atlantic  States,  and 
the  North  Central  area,  as  well  as  the  far 
western  states.  In  fact,  every  state  in  the 
union   has  broiler  production   today. 

The  development  of  the  broiler  business 
as  a  major  segment  of  the  poultry  industry 
is  the  real  "Horatio  Alger  Story"  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Actually,  the  real  growth  of  this  industry 
has  only  been  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Rec- 
ords show  that  in  1934,  34  million  broilers 
were  raised  in  the  United  States,  with  over 
1/3  of  these  being  raised  in  the  Delmarva 
and  South  Atlantic  areas.  In  1936,  52  million 
broilers  were  produced,  with  Delmarva  and 
the  South  Atlantic  States  making  up  about 
1/2  of  the  production.  In  1940,  143  million 
broilers  were  produced  with  Delmarva  and 
the  South  Atlantic  States  again  producing 
over  1/2  the  number  grown.  In  the  World 
War  Year  of  1944,  broiler  growers  responded 
to  an  urgent  appeal  of  Uncle  Sam  to  produce 
265  million  broilers.  In  1948,  after  meat  ra- 
tioning was  removed  and  the  second  World 
War  was  over,  with  thousands  of  troops  re- 
leased to  private  life  and  the  loss  of  its 
biggest  customer.  Uncle  Sam,  the  broiler 
industry  came  through  with  still  further 
expansion,  raising  356  million  broilers.  1948 
was  the  first  real  test  of  the  popularity  of 
fried  chicken,  a  record  crop  raised  and  con- 
sumed, competing  successfully  with  other 
meats  on  a  free  market. 

1951  was  just  another  repeat  story  of  the 
popularity  of  fried  chicken,  742  million  broil- 


ers being  raised  and  marketed.  1952  saw  still 
further  expansion  with  approximately  840 
million  broilers  being  grown.  And  in  1953 
still  further  expansion  is  expected,  and  by 
i960  the  agricultural  economists  predict  the 
industry  will  raise  and  market  one  billion 
broilers  per  year. 

This  "Topsy"  of  the  poultry  industry  just 

grew  and  grew In  fact,  never  in  the 

history  of  farming  has  there  been  a  develop- 
ment so  far  reaching  and  rapid  as  the  meat 
chicken  business  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  From  a  relatively  minor  by-product 
of  the  shell  egg  business,  the  broiler  indus- 
try has  emerged  as  a  major  factor  in  the 
meat  business.  Its  national  growth  has  dou- 
bled, tripled,  quadrupled,  in  fact  it  has  in- 
creased twenty-five  times. 

Now  certainly  growth  like  this  must  have 
been  encouraged  by  success.  Why  is  it  that 
the  broiler  industry  has  made  such  progress 
and  still  offers  prospects  of  further  ex- 
pansion? 

A  part  of  that  answer  lies  in  the  ability 
of  the  broiler  industry  to  convert  inedible 
by-products  so  efficiently  into  meat  for  hu- 
man consumption.  No  other  meat  producing 
program  can  grow  one  pound  of  edible  meat 
on  21/4  to  3  pounds  of  feed,  with  a  labor 
expense  of  one  and  one-half  minutes  of  labor 
per  pound  of  meat  and  on  an  overhead  in- 
vestment of  between  1/4  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

No  other  meat  producing  industry  can 
produce  meat  as  efficiently.  One  man  working 
8  hours  per  day,  300  days  per  year,  can  pro- 
duce broiler  meat  for  10,300  people.  Yes, 
this  one  man  can  produce  360  thousand 
pounds  of  broiler  meat  per  year  (4  crops 
of  30  thousand  birds  each).  It  has  been  this 
efficiency  that  has  put  chicken  in  the  work- 
ingman's  lunch  pails  for  the  first  time. 

Another  major  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  broiler  industry  has  been  the  enthusiasm 
and  quick  response  of  the  industry  to  accept 
and  apply  the  research  findings,  of  the  uni- 
versity, government  and  industrial  labora- 
tories. The  adaptation  of  modern  methods 
of  brooding,  housing  and  feeding;  the  de- 
velopment by  the  poultry  breeders  of  a  bet- 
ter type  meat  chick — these  are  all  reasons  for 
the  successful  growth  of  the  industi"y. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  nutrition  and  disease  research,  the 
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largest  single  factor  governing  success  in 
broiler  raising,  is  Management — And  Man- 
agement is  YOU — 

Some  producers  consistently  make  efficient 
production  records,  while  others  just  as  con- 
sistently fail  to  realize  the  efficiency  needed 
to  net  a  profit. 

As  the  efficient  producers  expand,  and 
they  will,  the  poor  managers  will  ultimately 
be  forced  out  of  the  business. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  factors  needed 
for   success    in   producing   Broilers? 

First,  if  you  are  to  be  a  success  in  the 
broiler  business,  you  must  enjoy  working 
with  chickens.  You  must  have  the  natural 
ability  to  work  with  chickens,  to  adapt  your- 
self to  the  nervous,  temperamental  birds 
that  they  are.  Chickens  have  a  way  of  being 
just  plain  ornery  and  unpredictable.  They 
are  apt  to  develop  an  appetite  for  litter  or 
pile  up  and  smother  when  least  expected. 
You  as  the  manager,  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  these  problems — many  times  to  antici- 
pate trouble  before  the  birds  think  of  it 
themselves.  A  good  manager  must  have  the 
knack  to  recognize  little  management  fac- 
tors that  many  times  avoid  serious  losses 
in  weight  and  quality  of  the  birds. 

Yoii  must  be  willing  to  work  and  follow 
proven  methods  of  broiler  management.  You 
must  put  the  broiler  flock  first  in  your  plans, 
not  secondary  to  other  projects.  If  you  can 
meet  these  requirements,  if  you  are  willing  to 
work,  to  follow  proven  methods — then  you 
can  grow  broilers  successfully  and  profitably, 
with  just  a  minimum  of  luck. 

The  successful  poultrymen,  are  usually 
those  who  enjoy  being  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. They  are  the  fellows  who  get  a  kick 
out  of  taking  care  of  their  flocks.  They  are 
earning  a  living  doing  the  thing  that  they 
enjoy  most,  so  they  are  successful.  A  bad 
break  now  and  then  doesn't  stop  them. 
Neither  does  it  make  them  discontinue  the 
good  and  proven  practices  they  have  been 
following.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the 
poultry  business. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  poultry- 
men  who  don't  really  like  chickens.  They 
have  gone  into  the  poultry  business  with 
only  one  thought  in  mind — to  make  money. 
However,  it  usually  takes  more  than  a  desire 
to  make   money   to  be  successful.  This  type 


of  poultryman  is  well  represented  in  the 
group     that    fail    in     the    broiler    business. 

Anyone  can  run  into  trouble  but,  these 
fellows  have  real  difficulties.  They  allow  dis- 
ease to  spread  through  their  crowded  houses 
until  the  pens  are  no  longer  crowded.  They 
throw  their  diseased  and  dead  birds  out  on 
the  highways  and  gravel  pits  without  regard 
for  their  own  or  their  neighbors  disease 
control  programs. 

In  short,  these  are  not  really  poultrymen. 
They  are  the  scourge  of  the  business.  Some 
of  them  will  make  good  incomes,  but  most  of 
them  will  fall  by  the  wayside  sooner  or  later. 
However,  they'll  be  in  there  creating  bad 
competition  for  the  fellow  M'ho  is  trying  to 
do  a  real  job. 

Other  factors  that  are  essential  to  success 
and  are  often  not  given  proper  considera- 
tion are:  records,  equipment,  ventilation, 
space,  and  disease  control. 

Let's  See  Wliy  They  Are  of  Prime  Importance 

Keeping  daily  records  of  feed  consumption 
and  mortality  is  one  of  the  most  important 
jobs  a  producer  can  do.  Why?  Because  the 
first  indication  of  trouble  is  found  in  a  drop 
in  feed  consumption.  "Seeing  trouble  before 
it  happens"  is  a  little  hard  to  visualize,  but 
some  producers  actually  have  that  ability. 
Prompt  treatment  at  that  time  can  avoid 
serious  losses  in  weight  and  quality  of  the 
birds.  By  keeping  daily  records  of  feed  con- 
sumption you  can  notice  declines  in  feed  in- 
take that  are  definite  signs  that  something 
is  wrong.  Correcting  that  problem  early  in 
its  development  is  much  easier  than  to  sud- 
denly find  out  your  flock  is  "off  feed"  and 
a  serious  disease  outbreak  is  affecting  the 
growth   and   uniformity  of  your  broilers. 

Besides  daily  feed  consumption,  other  rec- 
ords are  equally  important.  Livability,  total 
feed  used,  total  feed  cost,  amount  of  feed 
needed  to  produce  a  pound  of  broiler,  mis- 
cellaneous costs,  depreciation,  fuel,  medicine, 
hired  labor  and  chick  cost — All  these  records 
are  important  to  guide  you  in  making  the 
necessary  changes  and  impi-ovements  required 
for  a  successful  broiler  project. 

You  must  remember  that  good  records  and 
knowing  how  to  analyze  them  are  the  "pulse" 
of  your  business. 

In    talking    about    reasons    for    success    or 
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failure  in  broiler  management,  one  naturally 
should  talk  about  equipment.  Equipment  can 
be  a  reason  for  success  or  failure.  Providing 
ample  feeders  and  waterers  is  an  example, 
as  many  growers  lack  proper  feeder  and 
waterer  space  for  maximum  results.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  too  much  than  not  to 
have  enough.  The  efficiency  of  your  feeding 
program  hinges  on  supplying  sufficient  space 
for  feed  and  water. 

Most  everyone  knows,  or  can  get,  the  rec- 
ommended feeder  and  water  space  per  looo 
broilers.  There  is  no  reason  for  me  to  take 
time  here  to  outline  that  need.  But,  again,  it 
is  not  enough  to  just  provide  the  necessary 
number  of  feeders  and  waterers.  There  pieces 
of  equipment  have  to  be  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  birds.  Feeders  should  be 
close  to  the  brooder,  waterers  should  be  close 
to  the  feeders.  This  equipment  should  be 
kept  handy  to  the  broiler,  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  birds  never  have  to  stretch 
to  drink  or  eat.  If  birds  have  to  strain  to 
reach  the  water  or  feed,  they  aren't  going 
to  eat  or  drink  very  much.  As  the  broilers 
grow  the  equipment  should  be  adjusted;  The 
level  of  the  feeders  and  waterers  should  be 
kept  at  the  same  height  as  the  broilers'  backs. 
By  adjusting  the  feeders  and  waterers  as  the 
broilers  grow;  by  only  filling  the  feeders 
half  full;  waste  of  feed  and  conversion  factor 
of  feed  to  meat  can  be  kept  low.  Remember 
broilers  are  not  going  to  walk  any  distance 
for  water  and  if  they  don't  drink  enough  they 
won't  consume  enough  feed  to  grow  rapidly 
and  economically. 

Today  poultry  specialists  feel  that  for 
every  one  pound  of  feed  eaten,  two  pounds 
of  water  should  be  consumed  by  the  chicken. 
On  the  average,  today's  broiler  will  con- 
sume about  ID  pounds  of  feed  in  9  to  10 
weeks.  In  this  same  time  we  should  expect 
that  broiler  to  consume  about  20  pounds 
of  water. 

I  often  wonder  if  we  realize  the  importance 
of  adequate  water  space.  Many  reports  that 
we  hear  of  where  feed  efficiency  is  not  up 
to  par  with  good  feeders  or  with  Research 
Farm  results  could  be  due  to  improper 
amount  of  waterer  space,  or  due  to  poor 
placement  of  watering  equipment  for  the 
(.()n\  cnicnce  of  the  chickens. 

As  a  whole,  the  broiler  industry  does  not 


realize  the  importance  of  water.  We  fail 
many  times  to  supply  sufficient  number  of 
waterers,  or  to  keep  them  readily  accessible 
to  the  chicken,  or  to  keep  them  clean. 

Next  to  equipment  another  very  important 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  broiler 
enterprise  is  ...  . 

Ventilation  .  .  . 

5  thousand  broilers  eating  10  pounds  of 
feed  each,  four  broods  a  year,  consume  200 
thousand  pounds  of  feed,  and  if  the  water 
is  available  they  will  consume  400  thousand 
pounds  of  water.  That's  nearly  50  thousand 
gallons  of  water,  or  better  than  six  railroad 
tank  cars  of  water  of  8  thousand  gallon 
capacity  each. 

In  addition  to  this  natural  water  consumed, 
we  have  the  moisture  that  is  produced  by 
the  digestive  processes.  A  large  percentage 
of  this  water  is  deposited  in  the  litter  and  air 
through  respiration  and  droppings. 

So  you  can  see  we  have  a  major  problem 
of   removing  this   moisture  from   the  house. 

Over  50  thousand  gallons  of  water  that 
has  been  passed  out  into  the  litter  and  the 
air  of  the  broiler  house  has  to  be  removed. 

Proper  ventilation  must  be  provided  to 
move  this  moist  air  out  of  the  house  or  wet 
conditions  will  develop.  This,  in  turn,  can 
cause  breaks  in  your  coccidiosis  control  pro- 
gram, and  cause  respiratory  infections,  most 
assuredly    can    seriously    affect    your    profits. 

You  can  avoid  this  through  the  installation 
of  a  good  ventilating  system.  There  are  to- 
day many  manufacturers  who  have  perfected 
forced  air  ventilation  that  can  be  adapted  to 
any  type  of  poultry  house  on  a  very  economi- 
cal basis.  This  ventilation  equipment  could 
be  paid  for  in  a  relatively  short  time  with 
additional  meat  production,  plus  lowered 
cost  of  litter  and  feed  and  medicine.  Also 
there  are  gravity  types  of  ventilation  that 
can  be  installed  in  your  old  broiler  house 
or  built  into  your  new  house.  In  this  case 
certainly  you  should  contact  your  Poultry 
Department  of  your  State  University  and 
get  their  recommendations  for  the  type  to  in- 
stall. 

Another  major  reason  for  success  instead 
of  failure  is  the  realization  that  broilers 
need  .... 
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Elbow  room.  .  . 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  1000  broilers 
need  at  least  8  hundred  feet  of  floor  space 
up  to  10  weeks  of  age.  If  they  are  to  be 
kept  longer,  one  square  foot  of  floor  space 
per  bird  should  be  allowed. 

Floor  space  per  bird  afi:ects  the  total  num- 
ber of  pounds  you  have  when  you  are  ready 
to  sell.  The  more  birds  you  put  in  your 
house,  within  limits,  the  more  pounds  of 
broilers  you  will  grow.  But,  the  amount  of 
room  allowed  for  each  broiler  will  influence 
the  cost  of  growing  the  birds.  As  you  crowd 
in  more  broilers,  the  cost  of  producing  each 
pound  gets  higher. 

The  question  you  as  a  producer  must 
answer  can  be  asked  in  still  another  way. 
"Shall  I  produce  more  pounds  of  broilers 
in  a  given  house  at  a  relatively  high  cost  per 
pound,  or  shall  I  produce  less  pounds  of 
broiler  at  a  lower  cost?" 

When  a  wide  margin  exists  between  costs 
of  production  and  the  selling  price  for  any 
commodity,  farmers  in  general  find  it  prof- 
itable to  intensify  their  production.  This  is 
true  even  though  their  cost  per  unit  in- 
creases. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  broiler  in- 
dustry, there  was  a  big  difference  between 
a  grower's  costs  and  his  selling  price.  In 
those  days  the  grower  was  interested  in 
producing  as  many  pounds  of  broiler  meat 
in  a  house  as  possible.  This  resulted  in  over- 
crowding, many  glowers  allowing  only  i/o 
a  square  foot  per  bird. 

During  recent  years  with  the  expanded 
broiler  industry  competing  for  the  consum- 
er's meat  dollar,  it  has  become  important 
to  keep  costs  of  production  down.  Increasing 
floor  space  to  at  least  eight  tenths  of  a 
square  foot  per  bird  lowers  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction drastically.  In  recent  years  there 
have  been  serious  outbreaks  of  respiratory 
diseases  in  many  broiler  producing  areas. 
Increasing  the  floor  space  per  bird,  eliminat- 
ing crowding,  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
keeping  down  these  respiratory  outbreaks. 
Crowding  of  the  birds  also  affects  quality 
of  the  finished  broiler.  During  periods  of 
broiler  over-production,  buyers  are  not  so 
interested  in  taking  poorly  finished  birds, 
and   at   such   times   discount   them   severely. 


With  the  expected  increase  in  broiler  pro- 
duction in  the  future,  also  with  the  expected 
competition  of  other  meats,  it  is  just  good 
management  NOT  TO  CROWD.  Conse- 
quently keeping  your  production  costs  low 
and  your  quality  high. 

In  fact,  adequate  floor  space  is  a  MUST  for 
successful  broiler  production. 

Give  your  broilers  more  Elbow  Room.  They 
will  do  better  for  you — growth  will  be  bet- 
ter, feed  conversion  will  be  better,  you  will 
produce  a  higher  quality  broiler.  Respira- 
tory outbreaks,  in  fact  all  disease,  will  be 
less  of  a  problem. 

Again — what  you  do  when  a  disease  breaks 
can  also  mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  To  illustrate  this,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  two  recent  occurrences  that 
I  know  of  personally. 

A  broiler  grower,  one  who  keeps  excellent 
records  and  has  the  uncanny  ability  to  spot 
trouble  before  it  arrives,  recently  noticed 
a  slight  decline  in  daily  feed  consumption. 
Also  upon  further  check,  during  the  quiet 
of  the  night,  noticed  a  slight  sniffle  in  his 
flock.  Knowing  that  corrective  precautions 
were  necessary,  this  grower  started  the  feed- 
ing of  a  "curative"  feed  immediately.  This 
feed  is  a  special  formula,  high  in  antibiotic 
level,  with  increased  Vitamins  A,  D,  and  G. 
This  "curative"  feed  replaced  his  regular 
feeding  program  for  five  days.  The  broilers 
responded  very  well,  feed  intake  increased, 
birds  continued  their  growth  and  the  respira- 
tory outbreak  was  arrested.  The  slight  sniffle 
was  also  apparent  during  the  later  stages  of 
the  birds'  development  but  had  no  serious 
effects  on  the  flock.  The  birds  were  sold  at 
10  weeks  3  days  with  a  weight  average  of 
3.3  pounds  and  a  feed  conversion  of  3.07. 

Again,  another  grower  in  the  same  locality 
had  the  same  or  similar  trouble.  He  did  not 
notice  the  drop  early  in  its  development,  he 
did  not  notice  the  slight  cold  or,  if  he  did, 
he  took  no  precautionary  measures.  Here, 
the  respiratory  ailment  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold, resulting  in  loss  of  weight,  delay  in 
marketing  the  flock,  upset  in  the  year's  pro- 
gram— and  in  the  extra  expense  of  individual 
treatment  for  each  bird. 

It's  recognizing  the  problem  early  in  its 
development  and  then  knowing  "what  to 
do"  that  counts. 
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Now,  here's  another  reason  for  keeping 
records: 

Perhaps  your  broilers  seem  to  be  eating 
enough,  but  are  not  making  the  gains  they 
should.  Here  it  will  pay  to  post  a  few  birds. 
Very  often  a  grower  will  find  that  the  cause 
is  worms.  He  then  knows  what  the  problem 
is,  where  the  feed  is  going,  why  the  birds 
are  not  growing  satisfactorily  and  can  treat 
or  medicate  accordingly. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  success  instead  of  a 
failure  you  must  Ije  able  to  recognize  symptoms 
of  diseases  and  have  a  competent  pathologist 
confirm  the  diagnosis  without  delay.  In  fact, 
even  though  you  have  started  precautionary 
treatment,  you  should  get  the  advice  of  a 
competent  pathologist  so  corrective  measures 
can  be  adopted  for  the  next  flock,  based  on 
actual  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  dis- 
ease and  not  a  mere  supposition. 

Define  diagnosis  of  disease  and  treatment 
of  it,  as  well  as  future  preventive  measures 
to  protect  against  it,  are  necessary  manage- 
ment factors  that  mean  much  toward  the 
success  of  your  broiler  or  any  poultry  proj- 
ect. 

Your  State  Pathologist  is  the  best  man  to 
contact  and  a  good  man  to  know. 

I  have  purposely  not  emphasized  SANITA- 
TION. To  me  the  word  "sanitation"  is  too 
general  in  its  meaning.  We  all  knoiv  the  im- 
portance of  SANITATION.  To  me  SANITA- 
TION MEANS  THE  STRICT  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  ALL  THESE  FACTORS.  Com- 
fortable temperature,  dry  houses,  good  clean 
air,  no  overcrowding,  clean  pure  drinking 
water,  feed  that  is  not  stale  with  molds — all 
these  factors  are  the  tools  of  success,  and  must 
be  adapted  into  our  management  practices 
if  we  are  to  be  a  success. 

Before  closing  this  talk,  I  should  men- 
tion the  need  for  a  quality,  disease  free, 
meat  type  chick  for  the  success  of  your 
broiler  project. 

Today,  too  many  hatcheries  are  offering 
"just  chicks"  and  attempting  to  sell  mediocre 
broiler  strains  to  the  industry.  For  the  best 
results,  quality  of  the  chick,  plus  the  bred 
in  factors  for  meat  production,  are  para- 
mount. 

Don't  try  to  economize  by  saving  a  cent 
or   two  on  your  chick  purchases.  The  small 


first  saving  is  soon  lost  in  extra  feed,  less 
weight  and  un-evenness  of  growth. 

As  individuals  you  can  contribute  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  broiler  industry 
by  being  constantly  alert  to  economies  in  op- 
peration  costs,  and  to  greater  operating  effi- 
ciency, so  you  can  offer  your  product  to  the 
consumer  at  a  lower  price,  thereby  inducing 
greater  consumption  and  successful  compe- 
tition with  other  meats. 

You  can  use  your  influence  locally  to 
sponsor  greater  consumption  of  poultry  and 
contribute  funds  and  time  to  the  successful 
development  and  promotion  of  increased 
chicken  consumption,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionwide, through  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Na- 
tional Board. 

You  can  plan  and  shape  the  growth  and 
pattern  of  your  enterprise  to  fit  your  fi- 
nancial resources  and  a  sound  credit  policy. 

Remember  "broilers"  are  "Big  Business." 
Broiler  production  is  a  stable  part  of  the 
meat  industry.  One  of  our  largest  meat  pack- 
ers. Swift  &  Co.,  realizes  over  half  of  its 
business  from  poultry.  With  our  continued 
growth  in  population,  further  expansion  in 
the  broiler  business  is  assurred. 

To  Summarize 

Many  folks  will  do  poorly  in  a  good  poul- 
try year  because  they  fail  to  do  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done  to  insure  success.  Par- 
ticularly, they  will  not  do  them  at  the  right 
time,  they  hesitate  to  face  facts,  and  they 
will  not  accept  the  principles  of  good  man- 
agement. 

Conversely,  many  folks  will  do  well  in  a 
relatively  poor  poultry  year  because  they 
do  the  right  things  at  the  right  time,  and 
follow  the  fundamentals  of  management 
that  produce  efficiently. 

Accordingly,  if  you  program  and  conduct 
your  own  individual  business  on  the  basis 
of  known  "Good  Management"  and  proven 
methods  of  broiler  raising,  you  will  be  a 
success. 

Remember,  good  management  has  no  sub- 
stitute— it  is  the  major  need  today  in  all 
poultry  raising  and  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  successful  operation  of  a  broiler 
project. 

"You  can't  buy  management  in  a  remedy 
bottle  or  a  feed  bag."  It's  made  up  of  many 
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small    things,    that   in    the   sum    total    mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 


It's   the   YOU  in  management   that  makes 
that  difference  between  success  and  failure. 


SHOULD  A  HOME  TEACHER  BE  A  'JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES' 
IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

*  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania 


In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  another  question  and 
that  is,  "What  is  a  home  teacher  for  the 
blind?"  Everyone  interested  in  the  subject  un- 
doubtedly has  some  sort  of  opinion,  and  there 
is  probably  very  little  agreement  between 
any  two  people.  Some  persons  say  that  a  home 
teacher  is  a  morale  builder.  Others  define 
the  duties  as  that  of  teaching  Braille,  typing 
and  handicrafts  and  general  work  around 
the  home.  Others  will  include  these  func- 
tions plus  teaching  of  travel  to  the  newly 
blinded  person.  Some  persons  insist  that  a 
home  teacher  is  all  of  these  things  plus  that 
of  being  a  social  case  worker,  and  still  others 
will  include  these  functions  and  add  on 
such  responsibilities  as  public  relations,  medi- 
cal social  work,  salesmanship,  and  fund  rais- 
ing. 

Duties  of  a  teacher  in  a  large  agency  and  in 
a  small  agency 

It  is  understandable  that  when  an  agency 
has  adequate  specialized  personnel  for  the 
many  functions  of  the  organization,  a  home 
teacher's  duties  can  be  more  restricted  and 
specialized,  and  it  is  presumed  that  such 
a  teacher  would  develop  greater  skill  in  these 
specialized  functions  than  if  the  teacher  must 
do  many  more  things.  In  the  agency  with  a 
large  staff,  because  there  is  a  large  service 
problem  the  home  teacher  may  sometimes 
find  difficulty  in  keeping  clearcut  boundaries 
of  responsibility  and  of  avoiding  an  overlap 
with  the  placement  agents,  the  social  case 
workers,  the  public  relations  department 
and  the  adjustment  specialist  or  the  home 
industries  supervisors  or  even  the  Sales  De- 
partment. However,  a  good  administrator  and 
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a  cooperative  staff  does  not  find  this  a  difficult 
situation. 

In  an  agency  with  an  inadequate  staff,  or  in 
a  small  agency  where  the  case  load  in  each 
field  of  service  does  not  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  a  full-time  person,  it  is  also  easy 
to  understand  how  the  home  teacher  or  any 
other  staff  member  may  be  called  upon  to 
render  a  multiple  variety  of  services.  When 
working  under  these  conditions,  the  staff 
member  must  have  more  ability  and  be  more 
versatile  and  flexible  than  would  be  the  case 
in  the  larger  organization  where  intense 
specialization  is  possible. 

Variety  of  Client  Needs  and  Case  Load 
The  variety  of  client  needs  is  as  great  and 
as  versatile  as  can  be  found  in  a  cross-section 
of  the  population.  Even  in  the  apparently 
simple  problem  of  morale-building,  there  is 
no  rigid  formula  or  sales  talk  that  will  in- 
spire every  blinded  adult  or  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  family.  The  techniques 
required  to  teach  leather  work  or  Braille  or 
typing  are  not  too  complicated,  but  there  is 
no  common  formula  of  sales  talk  that  can  be 
used  with  every  client  in  an  automatic 
fashion,  and  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  teacher  who  uses 
these  things  as  a  means  to  build  the  client 
in  other  activities  and  that  of  the  teacher 
who  offers  this  service  simply  as  a  justification 
for  calling  on  the  individual.  The  home 
teacher  who  calls  two  or  three  times  per  week 
on  the  same  client  year  after  year  and  con- 
centrates activity  within  a  small  group  or 
from  ten  to  thirty  persons  would  not  seem 
to  be  doing  an  acceptable  job  in  most  agen- 
cies. Considerable  judgment  is  required  to 
know  when  teaching  is  finished,  and  the 
client  should  either  be  dropped  from  the  list 
of  the  home  teacher  or  transferred  into  the 
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field  of  Home  Industry  adjustment  or  some 
other  function  which  is  not  closely  associated 
with  the  teaching  of  Braille  or  handicraft. 
How  much  the  teacher  should  teach  and  how 
intensely  the  teacher  can  concentrate  in  an 
area  also  depends  upon  the  case  load  that 
is  assigned  to  that  person.  If  the  home 
teacher  is  to  concentrate  on  Braille,  typing, 
handicrafts  and  work  about  the  home,  many 
administrators  believe  that  one  teacher  per 
300  of  the  entire  registration  is  sufficient.  Out 
of  this  300  persons,  there  will  always  be 
enough  individuals  to  keep  a  home  teacher 
fully  occupied  if  that  person  teaches  5-I/2  to 
6  hours  per  day,  four  days  a  week.  In  the 
population  of  150,000  which  provides  the 
300  blind  persons  case  load,  there  will  be 
30  newly  blinded  persons  per  year  and  many 
of  these  require  the  services  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  home  teacher,  however,  is  to  be  a 
"jack  of  all  trades",  then  it  is  probable 
that  one  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  each 
area  of  50,000  general  population,  or  an 
average  of  100  cases.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
administrator  of  the  agency  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  home  teacher  has  been  em- 
ployed or  a  general  field  worker  who  is 
called  upon  to  carry  the  multiple  services 
of  an  organization  to  the  client.  In  this 
instance  we  do  not  have  a  home  teacher 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  world. 

The  Effect  of  Generalization  on 
Agency  Growth 

When  any  worker  claims  to  be  doing  all 
things  in  an  agency  program,  and  is  afraid 
to  highlight  either  his  inadequacy  or  incom- 
petency to  do  everything,  the  general  public 
takes  that  person  at  his  word  and  the  con- 
tributors or  sources  of  financial  support  see 
no  reason  for  increasing  their  support.  Many 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  administration  of 
both  public  and  private  agencies  refuse  to 
highlight  the  service  needs  in  their  areas, 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  it  is  better  for 
their  prestige  and  that  of  the  agency  to  con- 
stantly put  the  spotlight  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  organization.  The  home  teacher 
that  attempts  to  provide  all  types  of  service 
to  a  clientele,  regardless  of  how  meager  that 
service  may  be  in  any  one  function,  leads  the 
public  to  believe  that   the  blind  persons  in 


the  area  are  receiving  all  they  require.  The 
understanding  of  the  general  public  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  the  blind  is  even  more 
meager  than  are  luxuriant  golf  greens  in  the 
Sahara  desert,  and  the  public  does  not  ques- 
tion or  evaluate  either  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  service  required  by  or  given  to 
blind  persons.  When  any  member  of  the 
agency  describes  the  services  available  to 
blind  persons,  the  public  assumes  they  are 
satisfactory  and  that  all  is  well.  One  of  the 
major  results  of  being  a  "jack  of  all  trades" 
is  the  paralysis  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
organization. 

What  are  the  effects  of  generalization  on 
the  client?  One  result  is  certainly  that  of  an 
insufficient  number  of  persons  on  the  staff 
to  meet  all  the  client  needs  in  the  area,  and 
therefore  the  client  does  not  receive  the  serv- 
ice that  is  required.  Another  result  is  a  defi- 
nite reduction  in  skills  on  the  part  of  staff 
members  because  none  of  us  can  acquire  or 
develop  adequate  skills  in  all  things  even 
if  we  had  the  physical  energy  and  time  to 
deliver  these  skills  to  all  the  people  in  the 
area.  If  we  examine  the  activities  of  any  staff 
member  assigned  to  a  general  service,  we 
find  that  the  staff  member  concentrates  on 
the  type  of  service  for  which  that  person 
has  the  greatest  liking  or  the  most  ability. 
For  example,  in  the  placement  field,  we  find 
the  factory-minded  agent  concentrating  on 
industrial  placement.  Another  who  is  allergic 
to  industry  will  concentrate  on  establishing 
small  business  enterprises,  and  a  third  who 
may  be  allergic  to  both  of  these  things  will 
concentrate  on  case  services  and  trust  that 
the  Lord  will  do  the  placement  job  for  the 
individual. 

The  home  teacher  assigned  to  a  general 
service  will  automatically  become  a  special- 
ist in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  The 
result  of  this  automatic  specialization  in  a 
general  assignment  is  that  the  clients  who 
cannot  use  the  specialized  interests  of  the 
worker  are  denied  service  and  the  only  per- 
sons contacted  by  the  worker  are  those  who 
can  respond  to  the  specialized  treatment. 
However,  the  agency  administrator  and  the 
general  public  are  deluded  into  believing 
that  all  the  needs  of  blind  persons  are  being 
supplied   because    they   are   unaware   of   the 
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natural  automatic  specialization  on  the  part 
of  the  home  teacher. 

Value  of  Specialization 

Why  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  our  in- 
dividual incompetencies  or  inadequacies  any 
more  than  persons  in  other  activities  are 
afraid  to  admit  it?  When  we  consciously 
specialize  and  concentrate  on  a  particular 
type  of  activity,  we  can  develop  greater  skill 
in  it  and  we  can  also  highlight  the  lack 
of  services  in  other  fields  and  the  need  for 
specialized  staff  in  those  areas.  When  we  do 
this,  the  public  will  believe  us  just  as  quickly 
as  they  did  with  the  other  approach,  and 
financial  support  and  authority  are  given  the 
agency  to  meet  the  uncovered  service  require- 
ments. The  selling  of  an  agency  to  the  com- 
munity is  no  different  than  the  selling  of 
any  tangible  commodity  to  the  buying  public. 
When  our  customers  understand  that  a  blind 
neighbor  cannot  receive  a  certain  type  of 
service  because  there  are  no  funds  to  hire 
qualified  personnel  to  deliver  this  service, 
that  sighted  friend  will  help  us  to  secure 
the  necessary  support.  Any  brief  analysis  of 
work  for  the  blind  for  the  past  fifty  years 
will  soon  provide  you  with  ample  evidence 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  specialization 
and  the  ineffectiveness  of  generalization. 


Qualifications  of  Workers 

In  our  field,  as  well  as  in  commercial  fields, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  personnel  that 
can  do  all  things  than  it  is  to  find  individuals 
with  highly  developed  skills  in  a  few  fields 
of  work.  When  we  hire  a  salesman,  we  do  not 
look  for  someone  who  can  also  repair  the 
truck,  do  social  case  work,  plan  budgets,  and 
handle  the  bookkeeping  system.  If  we  really 
want  to  sell  our  merchandise,  we  hire  a  per- 
son who  concentrates  on  the  techniques  of 
selling  and  who  has  no  other  responsibilities. 
We  can  find  many  high  school  and  college 
graduates  who  can  do  a  very  fine  job  in  two 
or  three  of  the  functions  ordinarily  assigned 
to  home  teachers.  But  if  we  are  to  employ 
individuals  to  be  a  "jack  of  all  trades"  and 
deliver  all  the  services  of  an  agency  to  their 
client,  even  though  we  can  employ  those 
persons  to  cover  the  area  adequately,  then 
we  shall  have  to  alter  the  general  qualifica- 
tions standards  for  home  teachers  and  the 
number  of  persons  that  can  be  secured  on  the 
proper  qualification  basis  will  be  extremely 
limited  regardless  of  how  much  money  the 
agency  may  have.  On  a  basis  of  present  day 
evaluation,  the  home  teacher  is  doing  an 
injury  to  the  profession  and  to  the  blind  by 
attempting  to  be  a  "jack  of  all  trades". 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  RECREATION  FOR  BLIND  ADULTS 

*  CHARLES  BUELL,  Ed.D. 
Athletic  Director,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


Introduction.  Most  of  the  members  of  this 
audience  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  blind  adults.  Even  if  time  permitted, 
a  description  of  the  more  common  leisure 
time  activities  of  the  blind  would  not  be  new 
to  you.  For  those  seeking  such  information, 
a  few  references  may  be  listed.  Ritter's  Hob- 
bies for  Blind  Adults  and  Buell's  Recrea- 
tion for  the  Blind  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
hobbies,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  leisure  time 
activities.  These  pamphlets  may  be  purchased 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  most  comprehensive  Braille  book  on  rec- 
reation is  Buell's  Sports  for  the  Blind.  Braille 
readers  will  find  a  number  of  social  and  quiet 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


games  described  in  the  Home  Teacher  for 
April  and  May,  1952.  A  chapter  of  Bindt's 
A  Handbook  for  the  Blind  (Macmillan)  is  de- 
voted to  recreation.  This  very  practical  book 
is  available  in  ink  print.  Braille,  and  on 
talking  book  records.  Another  book  in  Braille 
is  Hoyle's  Official  Rules  for  Card  Games. 

Recreation?  an  Essential  in  the  Social  De- 
velopment of  the  Blind.  Most  blind  people 
have  more  leisure  time  than  sighted  persons. 
The  leisure  time  of  employed  individuals 
has  been  estimated  to  be  forty  hours  a  week. 
Since  three-fourths  of  the  blind  are  unem- 
ployed, the  amount  of  leisure  time  may  be 
doubled  for  them.  Often  it  is  the  use  of 
these   hours   that   will   detennine  whether  a 
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blind  person's  life  is  expanding  or  retract- 
ing, fruitful  or  sterile,  happy  or  sad.  The 
satisfying  use  of  leisure  time  is  a  need  of  every 
person,  blind  or  sighted. 

Recreation  Should  be  Suited  to  the  Needs 
of  the  Individual.  Recreational  activities 
should  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  by  any  formulae  nor  by  fit- 
ting people  into  a  mould.  After  his  needs 
have  been  made  evident,  the  various  phases 
of  recreation  are  adapted  to  the  individual. 
This  means  ministering  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  blind  person,  not  to  our  own  peace  of 
mind.  Visually  handicapped  persons  should 
be  treated  primarily  as  human  beings,  not  as 
blind  men  and  women.  Unfortunately,  this 
principle  is  too  often  overlooked  by  some 
workers  in  our  field. 

The  needs  of  each  blind  individual  are 
peculiar  to  his  own  personality.  If  he  is  not 
conforming  to  normal  standards  of  perform- 
ance and  participation,  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  fill  his  idle  time  by  using  all  kinds 
of  extraneous  incentives  to  bring  him  up  to 
normal.  One  may  be  enticed  into  participat- 
ing in  many  activities  and  still  remain  un- 
happy and  poorly  adjusted.  It  is  not  that  we 
need  more  recreational  activities,  but  that 
we  need  the  right  kind  conducted  under 
conditions  that  lead  to  growth  in  social  ad- 
justment for  the  visually  handicapped  indi- 
vidual. 

How  the  Blind  can  win  Friends  and  In- 
fluence People.  If  the  visually  handicapped 
are  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  seeing 
world,  they  must  have  some  hobby  or  activity 
which  will  make  them  desirable  companions 
and  an  asset  to  the  group.  People  usually 
do  not  bother  with  the  blind  for  any  length 
of  time  unless  they  have  something  to  offer- — 
music,  dancing,  athletic  skill,  interesting  con- 
versation, etc.  When  a  group  discovers  that 
a  visually  handicapped  individual  is  well 
informed,  a  wise  thinker,  a  good  worker  and 
available  for  service,  its  members  will  make 
it  easy  for  him  to  attend  meetings.  The 
group  does  this,  not  out  of  sympathy,  but  for 
its  own  advantage.  One  should  remember  that 
it  is  by  giving  consciously  of  himself  that 
any    person    is   enabled    to   find    happiness. 

Blind  people  must  be  careful  not  to  get 
into    a    rut    of    being    satisfied    by    amusing 


themselves  alone  at  home.  If  necessary,  they 
should  force  themselves  to  make  new  friends 
and  participate  in  out-of-the-home  activities. 
This  will  bring  them  pleasure  and  social 
progress  and  help  to  maintain  a  normal  at- 
mosphere for  their  families. 

A  person  who  is  adjusted  to  his  blindness 
and  finds  life  satisfying  should  be  encour- 
aged to  join  clubs  and  discussion  groups 
formed  by  the  seeing  in  common  interest 
fields  such  as  radio,  chess,  politics,  literature, 
women's  activities,  church  aff^airs,  music,  etc. 
A  poorly  adjusted  blind  person  is  not  ready 
for  such  an  experience. 

Since  the  sightless  are  a  small  little-under- 
stood minority,  each  visually  handicapped 
person  must  take  the  initiative  and  place  his 
sighted  companions  at  ease.  He  should  al- 
ways be  cheerful  and  friendly,  prepared  with 
a  joke  or  topic  of  conversation.  Being  an 
expert  on  something  diverts  the  conversa- 
tion from  blindness. 

If  a  sighted  person  can  relax  and  enjoy  him- 
self, he  will  welcome  a  blind  friend.  How 
can  a  blind  person  put  a  sighted  person  at 
ease?  This  is  usually  an  extremely  difficult 
task.  Since  a  sighted  person  is  usually  won- 
dering how  to  assist  or  whether  help  is 
needed,  the  blind  must  take  the  initiative 
and  make  their  desires  known.  When  a 
sighted  person  feels  sure  a  blind  friend  will 
ask  for  help  when  he  wants  it,  the  primary 
source  of  tension  usually  disappears. 

Attitude  and  Recreation.  A  successful  ef- 
fort to  help  the  blind  in  recreation  is  a 
very  delicate  exercise  in  understanding  and 
cooperation.  A  recreational  experience  can- 
not succeed  when  one  individual  pities,  pa- 
tronizes or  distrusts  and  resents  the  other. 
In  social  contacts  between  blind  and  seeing 
persons  much  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  attitude  of  each  toward  the  other. 

At  this  point  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  attitude  of  some  agencies  for  the  blind 
who  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  depen- 
dence on  them  for  social  and  recreational 
life.  They  give  little  aid  to  blind  individuals 
who  show  desire  and  possibilities  for  suc- 
cessful adjustment  in  social  life  with  the 
seeing.  If  a  blind  person  decides  he  does  not 
need  a  certain  service,  an  agency  should 
not  feel  offended.  A  good  agency  for  the  blind 
judges    success    on    its    ability    to    aid    the 
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visually  handicapped  to  adjust  to  society, 
not  on  the  number  of  its  clients. 

Are  Recreational  Activities  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  Needed?  Although  the  writer  wishes 
to  see  as  many  blind  individuals  as  possible 
succeed  in  the  social  life  of  the  sighted  world, 
he  is  realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  some 
visually  handicapped  people  have  neither 
the  urge  for  independence  nor  the  personal 
qualifications  necessary  for  such  success.  For 
them,  participation  in  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities offered  by  an  agency  for  the  blind 
brings  much  enjoyment.  There  is  freedom 
from  expense,  convenience  of  many  recrea- 
tional activities  under  one  roof,  and  less 
tension.  Here  one  is  not  subject  to  attention 
or  competition  with  sighted  people.  There 
is   no   need   for   feeling   insecure   or  inferior. 

In  What  Recreational  Activities  Can  and 
do  the  Blind  Participate?  Comparatively  few 
activities  are  closed  to  the  blind.  Blindness 
is  usually  not  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  or  not  an  activity  can  be  engaged 
in.  It  is  true  that  many  blind  people  believe 
they  would  engage  in  different  activities  if 
they  had  their  sight.  However,  most  of  these 
activities  are  currently  engaged  in  by  other 
blind  individuals.  Factors  which  appear  to 
be  more  important  than  blindness  in  the 
selection  of  most  activities  are  willingness  and 
determination  to  try,  availability,  cost,  and 
interests  before  vision  was  lost. 

A  survey  made  a  few  years  ago  indicated 
that  the  leisure  time  activity  most  widely 
engaged  in  by  the  blind  is  listening  to  the 
radio.  Other  common  recreational  activities 
are  visiting,  church  and  church  activities, 
movies  and  theater,  talking  book  reading,  en- 
tertaining and  socials,  dancing,  playing  cards, 
motoring  and  walking.  Since  this  survey  was 
made,  bowling  has  increased  rapidly  in  pop- 
ularity in  some  sections  of  the  country.  More 
information  on  this  subject  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  American  Blind  Bowling 
Association,  618  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Hobbies  are  an  Essential  Part  of  Recreation 
for  the  Blind.  Crafts  and  other  hobbies  re- 
lieve boredom  from  prolonged  idleness 
which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
a  useless  dependent  existence.  It  has  been 
wisely  said  that  happiness  comes  from  do- 
ing, from  exercising  one's  creative  faculties. 


whatever  they  may  be.  Some  hobbies  com- 
monly found  among  blind  adults  are  col- 
lections, sewing,  knitting,  woodcraft,  leather- 
craft,  gardening,  amateur  radio,  music,  dra- 
matics, and  dancing. 

Crafts  are  valuable  leisure  time  activities 
because  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  is  ob- 
tained and  skills  are  developed  which  may 
aid  in  vocational  advancement.  By  making 
a  complete  article,  one  receives  training 
in  simple  skills,  such  as  finger  dexterity,  and 
he  has  something  tangible  and  useful  to 
give  to  his  friends  or  family.  It  is  simple 
things   like   this   that   bring  happiness. 

When  seeking  to  arouse  interest  of  a  blind 
person  in  a  leisure  time  activity,  a  simple 
criterion  is  helpful — "What  did  this  person 
enjoy  doing  before  he  lost  his  sight,"  or 
"What  did  this  person  enjoy  doing  when  he 
was  younger." 

Social  and  Quiet  Games.  Vision  is  not  a  re- 
quirement for  enjoying  parties  and  enter- 
tainments which  are  an  important  part  of 
American  life.  Recreation  leaders  and  blind 
people  should  have  in  mind  suitable  games 
to  suggest  for  various  occasions.  A  certain 
amount  of  the  material  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary book  on  games  is  suitable  for  the 
visually  handicapped  or  can  be  easily  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Oral  games  and  mental 
play  need  no  modifications,  while  some  paper 
and  pencil  games  may  be  played  by  using 
a  slate  and  stylus.  The  more  common  table 
games,  such  as  checkers,  chess,  playing  cards, 
etc.  have  been  adapted  for  the  blind. 

A  Point  of  View.  From  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, it  is  apparent  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  leisure  time  activities  are  closed  to 
the  blind.  Not  only  are  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  the  blind  similar  to  those  of 
sighted  people,  but  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  two  programs  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially. For  example,  whether  blind  or  sighted, 
one  derives  more  benefit  from  activities  as 
a  participant  than  as  a  spectator.  Sometimes 
special  methods  must  be  used  so  that  the 
visually  handicapped  can  participate  more 
fully.  Such  procedures  are  justifiable  only 
when  they  make  a  definite  contribution  to 
a  rich  personality  development.  As  far  as 
possible  the  blind  individual  should  be 
treated  as  if  he  had  no  handicap.  As  Sir 
Arthur    Pearson,    founder    of    St.    Dunstan's 
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said,    "They   are   just   ordinary   people   with 
very  bad  sight." 

SOME  GAMES 

I  Know — Club  Initiation 
This  trick  can  be  played  on  a  few  whom 
for  some  reason  the  group  wishes  to  submit 
to  a  joke.  The  leader  asks  all  to  bend  for- 
ward, place  hands  on  knees,  and  touch  fore- 
head to  seat  of  chair.  When  all  are  in  posi- 
tion, the  leader  asks  them  to  repeat  after  him 
line  by  line: 

I  know  my  heart, 

I  know  my  mind, 

I  know  that  I'm 

Stuck  up  behind. 

Jumbled  Words 
Write  a  jumbled  fruit  or  vegetable  in  Braille 
and  ink  for  as  many  players  as  will  be  pres- 
ent. Divide  the  group  into  teams.  Give  each 
captain  some  slips  with  the  first  jumbled 
word.  He  passes  the  slips  around.  The  first 
team  to  shout  the  correct  answer  scores  one 
point.  When  a  team  makes  a  wrong  guess  a 
point  is  deducted.  Pass  out  the  second  slip, 
then  the  third,  etc.  The  team  with  the  high- 
est score  wins.  Here  are  24  jumbled  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

1  ape  pea 

2  caehp  peach 

3  eteb  beet 

4  rocn  corn 

5  nooni  onion 


6  palepnipe 

pineapple 

7  putrin 

turnip 

8  graneo 

orange 

9  toopat 

potato 

10  kele 

leek 

1 1  icuenq 

quince 

12  cashnip 

spinach 

13  matoot 

tomato 

14  pealp 

apple 

15  ripotac 

apricot 

16  oratcr 

carrot 

17  asyprle 

parsley 

18  fuwclilorea 

cauliflower 

19  preag 

grape 

20  sirina 

raisin 

21  yleecr 

celery 

22  apprins 

parsnip 

23  nitegenra 

tangerine 

24  hsqasu 

squash 

Vowel  Spell  Down 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams 
facing  each  other.  The  leader  calls  a  word 
to  the  first  player  on  one  team,  then  the 
first  player  on  the  opposing  team,  and  so 
on.  When  the  words  are  spelled,  the  vowels 
are  not  spoken  but  are  represented  by  ac- 
tions: 

A — Whistle 

E — Clap  hands  once 

I — Stamp  the  foot  once 

O — Clap  hands  twice 

U — Stamp  the  foot  twice 

Using  this  method,  a  player  scores  one  point 
for  each  word  spelled  correctly.  The  team 
first  scoring  fifteen  points  wins. 

Puzzles 

One  way  that  a  home  teacher  could  use 
puzzles  would  be  to  leave  one  with  a  client 
at  the  end  of  each  visit.  Ask  for  the  correct 
answer  upon  your  next  visit. 

If  a  snail  is  climbing  a  12 -ft.  pole,  how 
many  days  does  it  take  to  reach  the  top,  if  he 
climbs  three  feet  during  the  day  and  loses 
2   feet   at   night.   Answer — nine  days. 

A  man  with  some  corn,  a  fox,  and  a  goose 
wants  to  cross  a  river  but  his  boat  is  only 
large  enough  to  carry  one  at  a  time.  If  he 
takes  the  corn  first,  fox  will  eat  goose.  If 
he  takes  fox,  the  goose  will  eat  corn.  An- 
swer— take  goose,  then  fox,  bring  goose  back, 
and  leave  until  he  has  taken  corn. 

What  50  coins  add  up  to  $1.00? 

What  50  coins  add  up  to  70^? 

I  am  twice  as  old  as  you  were  when  I  was 
as  old  as  you  are  and  when  you  are  as  old 
as  I  am,  together  we  will  be  63.  Answer — I 
am  now  28,  twice  as  old  as  you  were  (14) 
when  I  was  your  present  age  (21)  that  is  7 
years  ago.  When  you,  who  are  now  21,  reach 
my  age  of  28,  I'll  be  35.  28  and  35  are  63. 

123456789 — 100.  Required  to  place  arith- 
metical signs  between  numbers,  so  that  they 
equal  100.  Present  numerical  arrangement 
must  not  be  altered.  Answer — 123  plus  45 
minus  67  plus  8  minus  9 — loo. 

If  the  contents  of  a  box  of  apples  are 
removed  three  at  a  time,  there  will  be  one 
over;  if  four  at  a  time,  two  over,  if  five  at  a 
time;  three  over;  and  if  six  at  a  time,  four 
over.  The  number  is  under  100.  Answer — 58. 

The  weather  at  the  beach  was  fine  on  the 
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first  day  and  wet  on  the  second  day.  It  con- 
tinued alternately  fine  and  wet  throughout 
the  season.  On  a  fine  day  the  deck  chair  man 
made  a  profit  of  $6,  but  lost  $3  on  a  wet 
day.  How  long  did  it  take  to  make  a  $60 
profit?  Answer — 37  days. 

Word  Games 

How  many  words  can  you  make  with  these 
eight  letters?— CFILORUY.  There  are  many 
words,  but  here  are  some — four,  your,  oil, 
coil,  or,  if,  fry,  cry,  for,  you,  our,  flour,  oily, 
fir,  foul,  and  curl. 

Another  word  game  that  can  be  played 
alone  or  by  groups  is  to  change  words  to 
other  words.  Here  are  some  words  that  can 
be  changed — trap,  sharp,  tires,  seam,  grin, 
odor,  mate,  read,  name,  fear,  trace,  and  gar- 
den. A  little  time  spent  mentally  or  with 
a  dictionary  will  lengthen  the  list.  "Trap" 
can  be  changed  to  "part",  "sharp"  to  "harps", 
"garden"  to  "danger",  etc. 

Human  Checkers 

Seven  chairs  are  placed  in  a  row  and  three 
men  and  three  women  sit  as  indicated:  W-W- 
W-O-M-M-M.  The  center  chair  is  vacant. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  move  the  men 
and  women  to  the  opposite  seats,  like  this; 
M-M-M-O-W-W-W.  Players  are  moved  like 
checkers,  moving  or  jumping  one  at  a  time. 
No  player  may  move  backward.  All  may  start 
over  again  if  they  cannot  complete  the  trick. 
Several  teams  of  six  players  each  may  race  to 
win.  Fix  a  row  of  seven  chairs  for  each 
team. 

My  Vacation  In  Scenic  Wonderlands 

This   may   be   used   as   a   slate   and   stylus 
game  or  two  teams  may  see  who  can  guess 
the  answer  first. 
At  (1)  I  found  geysers  in  host 
More  than  the  rest  of  the  world  can  boast. 

1  Yellowstone 

(2)  found  me  20,000  feet  high 

All  around  me  ice  and  snow  did  lie. 

2  Mt.  McKinley 

(3)  was  a  rugged  mountain  region 

With  queer  peaks  and  glacier  lakes  in  legion. 

3  Glacier  Park 
A  valley  of  world-famed  beauty  is  (4) 
Sheer   precipices   enclose   the   peaceful   floor. 

4  Yosemite 


(5)  is  a  masterpiece  of  erosion 

Ten  miles  wide  with  colors  in  profusion. 

5  Grand  Canyon 

(6)  is  sometimes  called  the  top  of  the  world 
Snowy  peaks  with  icy  streams  around  them 

curled. 

6  Rocky  Mountain  Park 

(7)  a  single-peak  glacier  system  shields 
Many  subalpine  flower  fields. 

7  Mt.  Ranier 

(8)  is    sometimes    called    the    big    tree    park 
With  12,000  large  trees  to  make  it  dark. 

8  Sequoia  Park 

(9)  is  an  extraordinary  blue  lake 
That  an  extinct  volcano  did  make. 

9  Crater  Lake 
Two  active  volcanoes  I  saw  at  (10) 
This  land  owned  only  sixty  years  by  white 
man. 

10  Hawaii 
Now  I  am  back  at  the  station 
Where  did  I  go  on  my  vacation? 

A  Home  Made  Muscle  Builder 

For  men  who  wish  to  keep  their  muscles 
in  condition,  home  teachers  can  recommend 
this  inexpensive  device.  It  will  develop  hand 
grip,  and  strengthen  muscles  of  the  arm, 
shoulder  and  back.  A  large  fruit  juice  can 
is  filled  with  concrete  after  one  lid  has  been 
removed.  A  sturdy  screw-eye  is  pressed  into 
the  concrete  which  is  permitted  to  dry. 
Then  a  five-foot  piece  of  hammock  cord 
is  attached  to  the  screw-eye.  The  other  end 
of  the  cord  is  run  thru  a  hole  drilled  in  a 
12"  section  of  broom  handle.  To  prevent  the 
cord  slipping  thru  the  hole,  a  knot  is  tied. 

To  exercise,  the  can  is  placed  on  the  floor 
and  the  arms  are  stretched  out  in  front  of 
the  shoulders,  the  hands  holding  the  handle. 
As  the  handle  is  turned  in  the  hands  the 
string  winds  around  it,  thus  lifting  the  can 
of  concrete.  Wind  until  the  can  is  raised  to 
the  hands,  and  then  slowly  reverse  the  proc- 
ess. The  arms  should  be  held  parallel  with 
the  floor  at  all  times. 

Musical  Ball 

For  visually  handicapped  groups  this  is 
a  better  game  than  musical  chairs.  If  pos- 
sible, arrange  circle  so  that  two  sightless 
players  do  not  stand  next  to  each  other. 
The  players  stand  in  the  circle  and  pass  a 
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ball  around  until  the  music  stops.  The 
player  holding  the  ball  when  the  music 
stops  must  drop  out  of  the  game.  Each 
time  the  music  stops,  a  player  is  eliminated 
until  only  one  player  is  left. 

Cootie 

A  die,  piece  of  paper  and  pencil  are  re- 
quired to  play  the  game.  On  the  die  i  stands 
for  body,  2  for  head,  3  for  eye,  4  for  ear,  5 
for  tail,  and  6  for  leg.  A  cootie  must  have 
six  legs,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  one  body,  one 
head,  and  one  tail.  A  complete  cootie  has  a 
numerical  value  of  58. 

The  die  is  rolled  from  a  cup.  When  a 
player  rolls  a  one  (1),  he  draws  the  body 
of  the  cootie,  and  is  entitled  to  another  roll. 
If  he  rolls  6  (leg),  2  (head),  or  5  (tail),  he 
adds  that  part  of  the  body  to  the  cootie. 
However,  if  he  rolls  any  of  these  parts  be- 
fore he  rolls  1  (body)  he  cannot  add  them. 
Likewise,  if  he  rolls  3  (eye)  or  4  (ear)  before 
he   rolls   2    (head)   he   cannot   add   them   be- 


cause the  cootie  does  not  have  a  head  yet. 
When  a  player  rolls  a  part  of  the  cootie  that 
can  be  used,  he  is  entitled  to  another  turn. 

When  the  blind  play  this  game  players 
compete  in  couples,  one  having  some  useful 
vision.  The  sighted  player  draws  the  cootie, 
and  reads  the  die  after  it  is  rolled.  Each 
player  of  a  couple  takes  a  turn  rolling  the 
die.  Three  or  four  couples  may  be  seated 
at  a  table.  As  many  tables  as  necessary  may 
be  used. 

At  a  signal  the  game  is  started  and  all 
the  players  roll  the  die  in  order,  marking 
down  parts  of  their  cootie  when  they  are  en- 
titled to  do  so.  The  first  couple  to  complete 
drawing  the  insect  shouts  "cootie,"  and  play 
is  suspended.  Each  couple  counts  up  its 
score.  The  winning  couple  at  each  table 
rotates  to  the  next  table,  and  the  game  is 
started  again.  This  game  will  hold  the  in- 
terest of  most  blind  adults  for  at  least  an 
hour. 


HOW  CAN  PROFESSIONAL  AND  LAY  PERSONS  ASSIST  IN 

RECAPTURING  THE  HUMANITARIAN  SPIRIT  IN  WORK 

FOR  THE  BLIND? 

*  RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON, 
Superintendent,  Illinois  Industrial  Home  &  Services  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  genesis  of 
man  has  been  a  constant  series  of  challenges 
and  replies.  Most  species  of  the  animal  world 
have  either  become  entirely  extinct  or  re- 
mained on  a  limited  level  of  living  dependent 
largely  on  the  chances  of  nature  because 
the  challenges  with  which  they  were  pre- 
sented did  not  elicit  replies  adequate  for 
growth,  resulting  either  in  important  changes 
in   the  environment  or  the  individual. 

Each  organism,  therefore,  below  the  scale 
of  man,  is  merely  a  victim  of  set  conditions 
under  which  it  must  either  live  or  die.  Man, 
however,  through  the  combined  media  of 
growing  intelligence,  adaptive  mechanisms, 
ability  to  profit  from  experience,  and  that 
infinitely  complex  emotional  structure  often 
called  personality  or  soul,  can  change  both 
himself  and  his  living  conditions  to  a  de- 
gree that  can  make  for  progress  in  intellect- 

*  Visually  Handicapped. 


ual  stature,  scientific  knowledge  and  con- 
trol, and  the  institution  of  high  standards 
for  moral  action.  He  is,  therefore,  moved 
by  many  strong  impulses,  including,  basi- 
cally, not  only  those  relating  to  his  own  pres- 
ervation and  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  de- 
sires at  the  moment,  but  love  of  other  hu- 
man beings  than  himself,  the  postponement 
of  present  satisfaction  to  achieve  future  goals, 
dislike  of  conditions  inimical  to  himself  and 
his  group,  aspirations  toward  improvement, 
a  search  for  greater  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, the  contemplation  and  creation  of 
beauty,  and  an  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  himself.  All 
these  taken  together,  tinged  with  the  desire 
to  help  others  to  help  themselves,  using  in- 
telligence and  motives  reaching  beyond  him- 
self, have  made  man,  though  not  great  in 
stature,  the  titan  of  the  animal  kingdom  in 
thought,    spirit    and    achievement.    Humani- 
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tarianism,  therefore,  is  no  mere  maudlin  emo- 
tionalism, as  it  is  sometimes  described  by 
philosophic  cynics  and  frustrated  introverts. 
It  is  that  broad,  deep,  ever-growing  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  other  human  beings 
transcending  ordinary  selfish  mercenary  con- 
siderations. It  is  not  intelligence  alone,  nor 
the  drive  for  power  and  wealth,  that  has 
created  civilization  and  is  ever-widening  our 
spheres  of  knowledge,  experience  and  moral 
growth.  It  is  intelligence  enriched  and  re- 
inforced by  man's  concern  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  others  that  makes  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit,  puts  into  life  the  great 
good  that  it  has,  and  makes  us  strive  to 
make  it  increasingly  better.  Whether  we  put 
this  in  terms  of  religion,  philosophy,  art, 
science,  or  ethics,  or  simply  in  terms  pf  a 
farmer  helping  his  neighbor  when  his  house 
has  burned  down,  the  little  boy  taking  the 
blind  man  across  the  street,  or  the  old 
woman  sharing  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a  visitor 
on  a  cold  morning,  the  all  inclusive  spirit 
and  the  ultimate  result  are  the  same. 

But  you  say,  "What  has  this  to  do  with 
public  welfare,  education,  social  work,  and 
work  for  the  blind;  are  not  all  of  these  struc- 
tures which  we  have  built  up  in  one  way  or 
another  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  help- 
ing one  another  make  life  richer,  happier, 
and  more  productive?"  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  obvious.  There  is  probably  no  pro- 
fession in  the  world  except  religion  that 
has  had  the  humanitarian  spirit  in  its  genesis 
and  constant  growth  in  greater  degree  than 
work  for  the  blind.  Was  it  not  the  simple 
desire  of  a  blind  person  who  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  or  skill  to  help  another 
blind  man  or  woman,  or  the  seeing  teacher, 
religious  worker,  or  neighbor  moved  by  the 
apparent  misfortunes  of  blind  people,  giv- 
ing freely  of  their  time,  energy,  and  often 
resources,  to  communicate  to  blind  people 
the  attitudes  and  skills  to  bring  joy  and 
achievement  into  their  lives?  To  grant  all 
this,  and  to  cry  we  want  to  escape  from 
sympathy,  charity,  and  condescending  as- 
sistance given  by  those  who  have  to  those 
who  have  not,  is  not  the  answer.  To  verbal- 
ize also  that  we  want  to  do  these  things,  but 
in  a  scientific,  efficient  and  objective  man- 
ner, ruling  out  too  many  personal  considera- 
tions, is  not  the  answer  either.  Any  sensible 


person  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  a  use- 
ful job  in  our  field  or  in  any  other  where 
helping  human  beings  to  achieve  the  best 
of  which  they  are  capable,  would  grant  that 
a  flood  of  sympathy,  a  cataract  of  tears,  gush- 
ing gestures  of  charity,  and  the  oligarchic 
giving  of  physical  or  psychological  alms  de- 
grades the  individual  to  whom  they  are 
given.  Infinite  respect  for  the  individual  and 
his  feelings  is  our  goal;  and  the  help  we 
give  him  therefore  should  be  help  which 
he  can  accept  with  pride,  confidence,  and 
self-esteem.  We  must  not  forget  that  human 
beings  are  not  mere  pawns  to  be  pushed 
in  one  niche  or  another  without  regard  to 
their  own  pattern  of  thought,  experience 
and  feeling. 

The  honest  point  of  view,  therefore, 
which  is  in  this  paper  we  attempt  to  pre- 
sent is  reflected  in  the  following  points: 
(i)  that  the  humanitarian  spirit  is  a  necessary 
component  of  not  only  work  for  the  blind, 
but  of  religion,  social  work  and  education 
in  general — being,  in  fact,  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  the  institutions;  (2) 
that  for  various  reasons  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  this  all  important  motive;  and  (3)  there 
is  something  definite  we  can  do  about  pre- 
serving and  reinforcing  it. 

If  we  have  adequately  demonstrated  that 
the  humanitarian  spirit  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  situation,  we  can  now  go  on  to 
deal  briefly  with  the  question  of  why  we  are 
losing  this  spirit  in  our  related  fields.  The 
development  of  modern  science,  the  industrial 
revolution,  the  rise  of  capitalism,  the  influx 
of  technological  improvements,  and  our  in- 
creasing population  have  had  far  reaching 
effects  upon  our  lives,  our  customs,  our 
thinking,  and  our  relations  with  one  an- 
other. On  the  one  hand,  the  development  of 
these  elements  caused  a  revitalizing  of  the 
humanitarian  spirit  itself,  resulting  from  our 
desire  to  become  masters,  not  slaves,  in  the 
new  world  which  these  things  created,  and  to 
alleviate  insofar  as  possible  the  human  ills 
which  they  indirectly  but  inevitably  brought 
about;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  widened 
our  sphere  of  activity,  speeded  up  our  pace 
of  living,  threw  us  into  the  middle  of  a  whirl- 
pool of  conflicting  ideas,  pressures,  and  cul- 
tural patterns,  and  made  our  living,  work- 
ing, playing  and  even  worshipping  infinitely 
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more  complex  than  it  had  ever  been.  As  a 
result,  we  had  to  set  up  complicated  organiza- 
tions, policies,  and  procedures  to  get  done 
what  we  wanted  to  do.  When  we  saw  some- 
body who,  because  of  blindness,  poverty, 
or  some  other  mishap,  seemed  to  need  assis- 
tance, we  couldn't  just  go  across  the  street 
and  do  ourselves  what  we  thought  needed 
to  be  done.  We  had  to  sell  our  ideas  to  a  lot 
of  other  people,  to  make  compromises  to 
win  their  support,  get  laws  passed,  organiza- 
tions set  up,  policies  and  procedures  deter- 
mined, buildings  built,  workers  employed, 
compensation  arranged  for,  investigations 
made,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

All  of  this  tended  to  make  the  individual 
a  small  part  of  a  large  organization,  pushing 
him  thus  farther  and  farther  directly  from 
the  goal  of  assisting  others  to  which  his  origi- 
nal impulse  had  led  him.  Whether  he  was 
working  for  compensation,  a  volunteer 
worker,  or  a  lay  person  with  vital  concerns 
for  a  particular  program,  like  helping  peo- 
ple who  are  blind,  has  not  altered  the  situa- 
tion. Therefore,  because  we  are  often  in 
time,  space,  rank,  financial  ability,  as  well  as 
training,  more  removed  from  our  direct  goal 
in  a  particular  program,  our  humanitarian 
impulses  are  apt  to  be  modified,  scattered 
in  force,  cooled  by  intervening  considera- 
tions, and  maybe  frustrated  and  sometimes 
killed  by  impediments  which  require  con- 
siderable diplomacy,  delay,  balancing  of 
pressures,  and  other  roundabout  methods  to 
circumvent.  Thus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  we  sometimes  lose  our  perspective  and 
forget  the  fundamental  reason  why  we  are 
engaged  in  welfare  work  or  work  for  the 
blind. 

To  recapture  or  reinforce  the  humani- 
tarian spirit  requires,  therefore,  as  a  first 
step  taking  stock  of  ourselves  and  our  motives 
in  relation  to  the  complex  modern  setting 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

It  is  necessary  to  build  organizational 
structures  to  get  things  done.  It  is  important 
to  have  procedures,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion; 
it  is  necessary  for  people  to  have  jobs,  to 
earn  a  living,  and  to  acquire  the  satisfactions, 
cultural  or  otherwise,  that  make  life  mean- 
ingful. But  in  doing  these  things,  let  us  keep 
a  constant,  sharp  lookout  that  our  structures, 
our  procedures  and  techniques,  our  jobs  and 


personal  conveniences  do  not  erase  from  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do,  the  human  help- 
ful spirit  that  originally  led  us  to  undertake 
them.  Life  for  the  worker  for  the  blind  can 
easily  become,  and  too  often  does  become, 
an  hourly,  daily,  yearly  succession  of  case 
files,  case  histories,  conferences,  interviews, 
diagnoses,  job  analyses,  classes,  personality 
entanglements,  wages,  vacations,  making  ap- 
pointments, and  a  host  of  other  details 
which  are  important  because  they  are  means, 
but  only  means,  of  accomplishing  ends  which 
if  not  finally  reached,  make  all  means  only 
so  much  waste  and  rubbish. 

I  think  we  need  in  the  complex,  highly  or- 
ganized working  world  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, with  pressures  upon  us  from  all  di- 
rections, not  only  from  the  client  and  his 
family,  but  from  our  co-workers,  our  com- 
munity workers  and  volunteers,  our  super- 
visors, politicians,  legislators,  business  men, 
church  workers,  our  personal  affairs,  and  all 
the  conflicting  group  interests  involved  to 
stop  periodically  and  ask  ourselves,  "Why 
are  we  doing  this  work;  for  whom  are  we 
doing  it;  and  is  it  accomplishing  the  things 
we  say  on  paper  it  is?"  Do  the  things  we 
say  to  our  blind  clients,  the  things  we  write 
in  our  case  studies,  the  things  we  put  in  our 
annual  reports,  the  things  we  say  in  public 
speeches  and  conventions,  as  well  as  the 
things  we  say  to  ourselves  and  our  intimate 
friends  in  the  quiet  relaxed  spirit  of  an  eve- 
ning's recreation,  tie  together  to  make  a 
consistent,  honest  picture  of  what  we  think 
we  are  doing?  Are  our  motives  the  same  now 
as  they  were  when  we  took  the  jobs,  ac- 
cepted volimteer  assignments,  or  engaged  in 
projects  to  raise  money  for  a  particular 
cause?  Are  we  merely  working  for  the  salaries 
we  get,  the  conventions  we  can  attend,  the 
praise  we  get,  or  the  emotional  thrill  we 
feel  after  a  good  deed?  Is  it  because  we're 
afraid  we  can't  get  another  job?  Because  we 
are  in  a  rut?  Because  we  can't  afford  to  go 
elsewhere?  Because  we  are  expected  to  have 
interests  in  these  areas?  Are  these  the  things 
which  make  us  say  we  like  to  help  these 
poor  blind  people?  Because  our  clients  are 
so  much  more  happy  because  we're  here? 
Because  we  get  vicarious  thrills  and  other 
expressions  from  our  pent-up  feelings?  Is  it 
because   we  are   trying  to  escape  from  our 
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own  problems  by  helping  people  whom  we 
secretly  hope  are  worse  off  than  we?  How 
many  of  these  questions  could  we  honestly 
answer  and  still  do  the  job  we  are  now  do- 
ing in  the  way  we  are  now  doing  it.  Let  us 
be  sure  that  the  client  is  not  doing  all  the 
casework.  Let  us  be  sure  that  cooperation 
does  not  mean  that  the  client  helps  him- 
self in  spite  of  what  we  do. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  human  beings 
are  not  motivated  by  many  purely  selfish 
motives,  and  that  this  motivation  is  neces- 
sarily wrong  all  the  time.  But  let's  do  what 
we  can  to  recapture  the  humanitarian  spirit 
if  we  can  be  honest  enough  to  say  that  we 
think  we  have  lost  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  so  busy 
helping  our  clients  that  we  didn't  have  much 
time  to  talk  about  it.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  didn't  hurry  home  because  it  was  5 
o'clock,  but  stayed  a  little  longer  to  help 
Mrs.  Smith  feel  comfortable  enough  about 
being  blind  that  she  wouldn't  spend  the 
time  between  this  and  our  next  visit  weeping. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  went  out  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  to  talk  to  Joe  Brown's 
father  so  he  wouldn't  be  completely  neglected 
at  home,  and  a  start  could  be  made  to  get 
father  and  son  to  understand  each  other  as 
they  did  before  Joe  became  blind.  In  other 
words,  which  do  we  forget — the  client  or 
our  own  convenience? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  don't  have  to 
make  a  living;  that  we  don't  have  to  enjoy 
outside  interests  and  we  don't  have  to  keep 
our  wives  or  husbands  happy;  that  we  don't 
have  to  have  voluntary  interests  to  take  up 
some  of  our  free  time  and  give  us  balance. 
But  let's  try  to  put  the  job,  or  the  voluntary 
project,  and  the  broad  purpose  for  which  we 
are  working  in  its  proper  relation  to  our 
own  living  and  the  welfare  of  our  clients. 
We  know  that  everyone  does  not  work  for 
humanitarian  motives;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  difference  between  professional  and 
responsible  work  and  mere  unskilled  labor 
should  be  a  faith  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
that  the  job  means  much  more  than  the  pay 
check  we  get;  and  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
that  the  unskilled  laborer  does  not  sometimes 
put  us  to  shame. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  stress  these  days, 
and  rightly   so,  on  professional   training  for 


teachers,  social  workers,  placement  agents, 
counsellors,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
even  volunteer  workers  and  board  members. 
This  training  ought  to  mean  simply  that  we 
acquire  the  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior and  motivation  and  develop  and  use 
skills,  tools  and  techniques  that  will  enable 
us  to  do  more  effectively  our  particular  jobs, 
avoiding  much  of  the  trial  and  error  process 
by  which  the  workers  of  the  past  acquired 
their  experience.  But  I  am  afraid  also  it 
sometimes  means  acquiring  book  learning 
without  reference  to  the  hard-headed,  pa- 
tient, persevering,  intensely  devoted  experi- 
ence which  somebody  had  to  acquire  in  order 
to  describe  it  in  books  on  casework,  vocational 
guidance,  psychiatric  techniques,  and  a  host 
of  other  professional  literature.  Back  of  each 
phrase  used,  each  chapter  written,  and  each 
significant  volume  are  a  set  of  facts,  a  group 
of  living  human  beings  with  problems,  solved 
or  unsolved — a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
human  sympathy,  friendliness,  and  devotion 
to  causes  much  bigger  than  the  phrases  by 
which  they  are  described.  Professional  schools 
are  not  cloisters  where  one  learns  by  rote 
the  experience  of  great  men  and  women;  and 
the  students  who  come  from  them  should  be 
a  great  deal  more  than  slaves  to  their  books. 
This  is  not  meant  to  be  either  an  indictment 
or  a  criticism  of  academic  professional  edu- 
cation; it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  to 
think,  feel,  understand  and  picture  to  one's 
self  the  human  beings  involved  in  a  case  rec- 
ord or  a  description  of  an  abstract  method. 
Objectivity  does  not  mean  lack  of  feeling  for 
the  other  person;  it  means  more — not  letting 
your  problem  and  his  get  mixed  up. 

I  am  afraid  too  often  that  efforts  to  be  ob- 
jective make  automobile  technicians  out  of 
social  workers,  bricklayers  out  of  home  teach- 
ers, carpenters  out  of  placement  agents,  or 
housekeepers  out  of  volunteer  workers.  In 
acquiring  what  we  call  a  scientific  attitude, 
let  us  remember  that  while  science  discovers 
truth  and  builds  machines,  it  is  the  art  in  the 
world  which  brings  beauty,  inspiration  and 
strong  emotional  drive.  The  scientific  cook 
may  make  a  perfect  pie,  but  it  won't  please 
the  palate  half  as  much  as  the  cook  who  is 
an  artist  who  knows  not  from  books  but 
from  experience  what  human  beings  like  to 
eat.   If  you   don't   believe   this,   try  enjoying 
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the  result  of  the  young  bride's  first  creation 
from  the  recipe  book.  Let  us  take  our  pro- 
fessional training  with  its  science  and  books, 
touch  it  up  with  a  little  artistic  beauty,  the 
devotion  of  religion  bathed,  rinsed  and  re- 
rinsed  in  vibrant,  rich  emotional  human  ex- 
perience. Rehabilitation  of  the  blind  no  more 
than  any  other  rehabilitation,  has  as  its  final 
end  the  placement  of  somebody  in  some  job, 
whether  we  call  it  adjustment,  rehabilitation, 
reorientation,  conversion,  or  any  other  ab- 
straction. \Vhat  we  are  really  trying  to  do,  is 
it  not,  is  to  take  a  man  broken,  discouraged, 
alone,  confused  and — I  almost  said — frus- 
trated by  the  impact  of  blindness,  find  out 
what  makes  him  tick,  what  he  cares  about, 
what  skills  he  had  and  help  him  put  these 
together  and  get  on  the  road — not  to  just  any 
job,  but  to  living  and  enjoying  life  like  a 
human  being,  blind  or  not,  and  to  find  the 
job  that  he  either  likes  and  can  do,  or  can  do 
but  doesn't  like  so  much  but  through  which 
he  can  help  support  his  family,  enjoy  hob- 
bies, and  carry  with  pride  the  responsibility 
of  being  a  citizen. 

There  is  a  man  in  Villa  Park,  Illinois  who 
taught  me  a  lesson,  and  I  hope  will  teach  it 
to  many  other  workers  in  this  and  other 
fields.  He  had  been  an  engineer  working  in 
the  steel  process;  and  when  he  lost  his  sight 
he  was  faced  with  the  usual  prospect  of  in- 
activity, aid  to  the  blind,  home  teaching, 
travel  with  a  cane,  handwork,  casework,  and 
God  knows  what  else  would  have  been  in  the 
picture,  except  that  one  of  our  home  teach- 
ers and  one  of  our  placement  agents  caught 
the  spirit  of  his  constant  phrase,  "If  I  only 
had  some  machines  in  my  house!"  Together, 
though  from  different  state  agencies,  they 
taught  him,  not  just  to  read  Braille,  to  travel 
with  a  cane,  to  do  crafts,  but  to  use  his  hands, 
his  feet,  his  mind,  and  his  soul  to  "see" 
again.  He  took  that  spirit,  not  by  inspiration 
alone,  but  because  it  was  a  part  of  his  own 
basic  desire.  The  combined  efforts  of  the 
rehabilitation  agent  and  the  home  teacher 
and  the  administrators  of  both  agencies  got 
him  the  machine  for  his  house.  He  took  it 
and  began  to  make  label  holders  out  of  steel. 
His  Lions  Club  and  his  community  were 
impelled  to  help  finance  a  little  shop.  The 
shop  is  now  enlarged,  and  has  seven  workers 
in   it,   of  which   five   are   blind;   and  one  of 


these  is  almost  seventy.  They  not  only  cut 
and  turn  steel  label  holders,  but  elbows  for 
packing  cases,  markers  for  raw  steel,  parts  of 
gum  machines,  and  similar  items.  He  is  now 
working  on  a  contract  for  the  Republic  Steel 
Company.  He  is  not  only  producing  steel 
products;  he  is  not  only  running  his  own 
business,  but  he  is  doing  rehabilitation,  and 
his  shop  has  the  air  of  system  and  creation 
by  satisfied  workers.  He  didn't  learn  this 
technique  of  helping  other  blind  people  from 
books  or  professional  training.  He  learned 
it  because  he  wanted  to  give  others  an  oppor- 
tunity he  had.  How  much  more  should  we 
accomplish  with  our  professional  training 
and  the  drive  he  has! 

Miss  Bernice  Clifton  in  her  book  published 
last  year,  Sight  Unseen,  described  the  work 
of  another  home  teacher  in  the  phrase  "I 
can  hardly  express  the  extent  of  her  assist- 
ance in  helping  to  show  me  a  new  way  of 
life."  Does  this  not  describe  a  personality 
finding  itself  again  after  being  blind?  The 
worker  for  the  blind  does  not  work  in  isola- 
tion; he  cannot  do  so  if  he  is  going  to  serve 
his  client  in  the  way  that  will  help  him 
marshall  his  own  resources  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  that  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances of  which  blindness  is  only  a  large 
part  has  created.  Back  of  the  worker  for  the 
blind  are  untold  resources  that  will  include 
not  only  the  staff  of  the  agency  for  the  blind, 
but  community  agencies  for  the  seeing,  service 
clubs,  the  church,  volunteer  groups,  and 
many  lay  persons  who  are  or  can  be  inter- 
ested in  blind  persons.  True  professional 
attitudes,  enriched  by  the  humanitarian  ap- 
proach, mean  arousing  the  interests  of  such 
groups,  stimulating  them  for  action  in  one  or 
more  case  situations,  and  guiding  them  with 
information  and  intelligent  planning  that 
can  make  their  service  helpful,  not  only  in 
one  specific  case  or  cases,  but  will  develop 
continued    interest    in    consistent    programs. 

Let  us  think  not  only  that  the  person  who 
is  blind  needs  adjustment  to  blindness  itself, 
but  through  understanding,  guidance,  stimu- 
lation and  training  to  live  and  participate  in 
groups  of  seeing  people  and  learning  to  carry 
as  much  as  he  can  his  share  of  economic, 
social,  civic,  family  and  other  total  responsi- 
bilities as  a  citizen.  Whether  one  is  a  worker 
for  the  blind,  any  social  worker,  specialized 
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or  general,  a  medical  or  health  specialist,  a 
volunteer,  a  blind  person  in  another  field, 
or  any  other  lay  persons  interested  in  blind 
people,  the  challenge  is  the  same.  The  job  is 
not  to  help  the  blind,  to  rehabilitate  or  adjust 
the  blind,  but  to  assist  individual  human  be- 
ings as  total  personalities  who  have  a  prob- 
lem which  has  become  acute  because  they 
have  lost  useful  vision  to  find  a  solution. 
This  ought  not  to  be  dramatized  in  glowing 
case  accounts,  newspaper  articles,  or  emo- 
tional addresses;  it  ought  to  be  the  simple 
task  of  helping  a  human  being  find  himself 
and  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Let 
us  take  the  simple,  friendly  attitude  of  one 
person  who  has  skills,  information  and  re- 
sources, helping  another  who  has  not  with 
the  same  kind  of  spirit  that  makes  one  friend 
want  to  help  another,  add  to  this  attitude 
not  only  the  information,  skills  and  resources 
together  with  a  systematized  method  of  action, 
a  philosophy  or  policy  of  guidance,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  dynamic,  warm,  clear-cut 
help  our  client  needs.  Take  away  our  ultra- 
professionalism,  throw  off  our  stilted  manner 
and  our  polysyllabic  phrases,  and  substitute 
for  these  an  undying  trust  in  human  nature 
and  a  simple  faith  that  right,  persistent,  pa- 
tient, cooperative  action  will  bring  results. 

Whether  we  call  this  casework,  home  teach- 
ing, vocational  guidance,  physical  restoration, 
training,  placement,  psychiatric  evaluation, 
or  other  general  or  specialized  names,  the 
process  and  the  spirit  should  be  the  same. 
Only  the  area  of  activity  and  the  knowledge 
and  techniques  needed  are  varied;  and,  if 
we  can,  let  us  pick  people  for  our  field  who 
want  to  do  this  work  above  and  beyond  the 
remuneration,  physical  or  psychological,  they 
receive.  If  we  cannot  find  people  who  have 
the  interest  to  begin  with,  let  us  try  to 
develop  such  interest  by  our  own  faith  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  work.  Blindness  itself 
does  not  qualify  anyone  to  work  with  blind 
people,  neither  does  the  possession  of  physi- 
cal vision,  the  holding  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  or  one  or  more  college  degrees.  Neither 
does  a  nebulous  desire  to  be  helpful,  or  a 
sentimental  feeling  for  the  unfortunate.  If 
one  has  basic  human  interest  in  other  human 
beings,  faith  in  the  value  of  something  beyond 
himself,  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  when 
necessary,  the  ability  to  work  on  a  team  to 


accomplish  a  common  end,  education,  special 
training,  often  a  common  handicap,  and  other 
assets,  will  help  immeasurably  in  making 
rehabilitation  what  we  want  it  to  be.  But 
no  amount  of  training,  common  experience, 
or  personal  drives,  will  accomplish  anything 
solid  without  the  basic  human  qualities.  This 
is  not  a  criticism  of  the  professionally  trained 
worker,  a  wish  to  eliminate  either  blind  or 
seeing  workers  from  the  field,  or  the  truly 
volunteer  worker;  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
make  sure  we  know  where  we  are  going  in 
our  work  and  how  to  get  there. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  magic  or  all  in- 
clusive method  for  recapturing  the  humani- 
tarian spirit  as  we  have  described  it.  In  some 
ways  it  will  vary  with  each  professional  or 
lay  worker.  But  in  view  of  the  considera- 
tions we  have  touched  upon,  we  can  offer  a 
few  suggestions  which  may  serve  both  as  a 
summary  of  our  discussion  and  guides  that 
can  be  used. 

i.Let  us  periodically  analyze  ourselves 
and  our  motives  in  relation  to  the  job 
we  are  doing. 

2.  Let  us  determine  in  each  case  or  cause 
the  goal  we  wish  to  reach  and  how  we 
can  best  get  there. 

3.  Let  us  try  to  see  and  keep  in  mind  the 
place  of  our  job  in  the  total  organiza- 
tion or  project  on  which  we  are  working. 

4.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing interest  and  pleasure  in  work- 
ing with  other  human  beings. 

5.  Let  us  always  try  to  find  in  each  case 
the  clues  to  human  action. 

6.  Let  us  have  a  living  philosophy  of 
service  and  sincerely  believe  in  the  cause 
for  which  we  are  working. 

7.  Let  us  maintain  our  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm as  far  as  possible  even  in  the  dull, 
daily  routines  of  the  job. 

8.  Let  us  work  as  a  part  of  a  team,  join- 
ing hands  and  minds  with  other  persons 
or  organizations  which  together  can  help 
us  in  accomplishing  our  purpose. 

9.  Let  us  use  our  professional  training, 
information,  skills,  and  the  humani- 
tarian spirit  as  total  equipment  for  the 
job  to  be  done. 

10.  Let  us  practice  humility,  remembering 
that  we  are  but  guides  and  tools  for  the 
total  rehabilitation  of  each  blind  person. 
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If  we  attempt  to  use  these  or  other  points 
similar  to  them,  we  will  be  doing  our  best 
to  reflect  that  spirit  in  our  professional 
work  or  voluntary  action,  the  life,  enthusiasm 
and  challenge  we  want  our  clients  to  feel.  Let 


us  discard  our  rivalries  and  our  concern  for 
our  own  feelings,  losing  ourselves  in  helping 
to  build  meaningful  lives  for  people  who 
happen  to  be  blind. 


MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD  AND  OF 
HIS  PARENTS— A  NATIONWIDE  OBLIGATION  TODAY 

PAULINE  MOOR 
Consultant  on  Education,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


It  has  been  recently  estimated  that  there 
are  about  308,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  today.i  Though  this  number  has  not 
been  broken  down  as  yet  into  age  groups,  the 
figures  having  been  compiled  according  to 
geographical  areas,  another  study  of  the  blind 
population  (reported  in  1951)  indicates  that 
at  least  10%  of  the  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  same  report  states  58.1%  of  the  blind- 
ness among  children  of  school  age  is  of 
prenatal  origin.2  In  other  words,  more  than 
half  of  the  children  of  school  age  have  been 
blind  since  infancy. 

This  morning  we  are  going  to  think  about 
the  preschool  blind  child  and  his  parents. 
For  purposes  of  this  discussion  we  shall 
assume  that  the  term  "preschool"  refers,  as 
is  implied,  to  that  period  between  birth  and 
the  time  when  the  child  enters  a  formal 
educational  program,  presumably  about  six 
years  of  age.  The  number  of  blind  children 
in  this  age  group  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  or  even  as 
recently  as  fifteen,  one  would  have  seen  quite 
a  different  picture  as  blindness  among  little 
children,  particularly  among  infants,  was  de- 
creasing with  the  compulsory  use  of  silver 
nitrate  in  the  eyes  of  all  new-born  babies. 
As  you  know,  a  peculiar  ocular  abnormality, 
causing  sometimes  partial  and  sometimes 
total  loss  of  vision,  appeared  about  twelve 
years  ago.  The  condition  was  first  defined 
by  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  Terry,  of  Harvard 
Medical,  School,  as  resembling  a  growth  of 
tissue  behind  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  there- 
fore   referred    to,    in    latin    terminology,    as 


"retrolental  fibroplasia".  Later  research  has 
indicated  that  the  defect  is  in  reality  much 
more  complex  than  the  name  suggests. 

Whereas  a  decade  ago  research  in  this 
area  was  conducted  by  one  interested  group 
of  persons  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  Vision  (Boston,  Massachusetts),  to- 
day there  are  many  centers  interested  in  this 
particular  problem.  While  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia has  seemed  to  be  more  prevalent  in 
certain  geographical  areas,  with  the  incidence 
varying  from  one  year  to  another,  there  is 
hardly  a  state  which  does  not  have  children 
today  who  are  blind  from  this  condition.  A 
survey  of  the  medical  research  conducted  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  literature 
which  indicates  the  appearance  of  this  condi- 
tion abroad,  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Leona 
Zacharias  in  the  Journal  of  Ophthalmology, 
October,  1952.3 

At  present,  medical  science  can  offer  noth- 
ing to  the  children  who  have  a  visual  loss 
from  this  defect  other  than  to  try  to  prevent 
further  complications.  While  one  treatment 
after  another  is  tried,  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent this  condition  from  developing,  the  fact 
remains  that  many  children  born  prematurely 
are  apt  to  be  victims  of  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

The  increasing  number  of  blind  infants 
has  not  only  turned  our  thinking  to  the 
medical  aspects  of  the  condition  but  to  the 
total  well-being  of  the  young  blind  child. 
For  example,  research  is  also  being  conducted 
in  such  related  areas  as  how  children  with  a 
visual  loss  grow  and  develop  as  compared 
with  children  who  see,  or  what  effects  the 
attitudes    of    the    child's    parents    may    have 


^  Hurlin,  Ralph:  Statistics  of  Blindness  in  the 
United   States.    Social   Security   Bulletin,  July,    1953. 

2  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind:  "Blindness 
in  America",  p.  6,  pub.  1951. 


^Zacharias,  L. :  "Retrolental  Fibroplasia;  A  Sur- 
vey", American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  35,  1952, 
pp.   1426-1454. 
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upon  his  rate  of  growth  and  development.  I 
hope  to  share  with  you  this  morning  not  only 
some  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  such 
studies,  but  what  is  more  important,  informa- 
tion which  parents  have  shared  with  those 
of  us  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  blind 
child  of  preschool  age. 

It  is  natural  for  two  parents  to  anticipate 
the  birth  of  their  child.  When  a  mother 
knows  a  child  is  coming,  she  invariably  makes 
certain  plans.  Her  friends  begin  to  "shower" 
her  with  attractive  clothing  for  the  baby  and 
the  items  which  seem  essential  for  its  physi- 
cal care.  Often  this  baby  is  longed  for  and 
now  he  is  to  be  a  reality.  Parents  hope  and 
wish  certain  things  for  their  child  as  a  ful- 
fillment, perhaps,  for  what  they  did  not 
have  themselves  as  they  were  growing  up. 
It  is  natural  for  parents  to  have  such  plans 
and  desires  for  their  children. 

The  diagnosis  of  blindness  in  this  baby 
comes  as  a  shock  to  these  parents.  As  we  have 
indicated  earlier,  the  baby  in  whom  blind- 
ness develops  may  have  been  born  prema- 
turely, whereupon  the  parents  have  had  other 
grave  concerns  preceding  the  knowledge  of 
blindness.  For  the  father,  there  may  have 
been  the  anxiety  as  to  whether  his  wife  would 
live.  He  may  have  been  told  by  the  doctor, 
"We  will  try  to  pull  her  through  but  if  we 
do,  we  may  not  be  able  to  save  the  baby." 
If  both  the  mother  and  the  child  live,  the 
mother  is  discharged  from  the  hospital,  but 
she  must  leave  the  baby  where  he  may  be 
cared  for  in  an  incubator  for  as  long  as  he 
needs  such  a  supplementary  environment  as 
an  incubator  provides,  and  in  the  nursery 
until  he  has  gained  sufficient  weight  as  to 
be  sturdy  enough  to  cope  with  the  outside 
world.  During  this  period  he  may  develop 
serious  complications  which  again  increase 
the  concern  of  the  baby's  parents  and  of 
those  persons  responsible  for  his  care. 

The  very  act  of  the  mother's  leaving  the 
hospital  without  her  baby  is  in  contrast 
to  all  the  parents'  expectations.  The  pro- 
longed separation  of  the  baby  from  his 
mother,  plus  the  isolated  existence  in  an 
incubator,  is  thought  by  many  authorities  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  child  in  that  he 
misses  the  close  physical  contact  with  his 
mother  and  all  the  love  and  warmth  that  she 
naturally  gives  her  new  baby.  However,  the 


subtle  effect  which  this  separation  seems  to 
have  upon  the  mother  in  relation  to  her 
attitudes  toward  the  baby  is  thought  to  be  of 
even  more  significance. 

In  the  meantime,  while  most  fathers  would 
be  passing  out  cigars,  this  father,  too,  is  asked 
"How  much  does  the  baby  weigh?"  and  per- 
haps he  must  reply  "2  lbs.  4  ozs."  or  "1  lb. 
14  ozs."  As  one  pediatrician  commented,  "Not 
as  much  as  a  good  fryer."  Father  is  human 
and  he  also  has  feelings. 

Maybe  the  time  has  now  come  for  the 
baby  to  return  home.  The  mother  is  often 
afraid  to  take  on  the  great  responsibility  of 
caring  for  this  child  who  has  been  in  such 
expert  hands.  It  all  falls  to  her  now  and  she 
may  wonder  about  her  own  ability.  About 
this  time  the  ophthalmologist  may  say  "Your 
child  is  blind." 

Parents  are  individuals.  Each  has  his  own 
way  of  reacting  to  strain,  shock  and  sorrow. 
There  is  hardly  a  family  which  does  not 
ask,  "Why  did  this  have  to  happen  to  us?" 
Many  times  parents  believe  God  is  punishing 
them  by  giving  them  a  child  who  is  blind. 
Parents  usually  arrive  at  a  reasoning  which 
seems  to  give  them  the  most  satisfaction  and 
comfort.  For  example,  a  father  recently  said 
that  he  and  his  wife  discussed  what  the 
ophthalmologist  told  them  about  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  would  be  blind  each 
year,  and  they  decided  if  this  were  true,  per- 
haps God  had  chosen  them  to  be  the  parents 
of  a  blind  child  because  of  what  they  could 
give  this  child  in  the  way  of  love  and  care. 

It  takes  time  to  reconcile  sorrow  and  for 
some  persons  it  may  take  more  time  than 
others.  We  have  all  known  those  parents  who 
have  made  a  so-called  "good  adjustment"  to 
the  knowledge  of  blindness  in  their  child. 
They  try  to  think  of  their  blind  child  as  first 
a  child,  though  he  happens  to  be  blind,  and 
he  is  incorporated  as  much  as  possible  into 
the  total  family  life. 

There  are,  also,  those  parents  who  are  so 
grieved  that  they  react  by  not  being  able 
to  do  enough  for  their  baby.  They  buy  him 
more  and  more  toys  and  are  always  looking 
for  something  special  for  a  blind  child.  They 
are  not  only  ready  to  help  the  child  when  he 
needs  assistance,  but  they  anticipate  every 
move  he  makes  and  are  always  there  first  so 
that  he  does  not  have  the  chance  to  help 
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himself.  They  remember  how  small  and  deli- 
cate he  was  at  birth  and  continue  to  feed 
him  for  fear  he  will  not  get  enough  nourish- 
ment if  he  eats  by  himself.  They  have  even 
been  known  to  move  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another  only  to  find  that  their 
problems  are  not  solved  but  remain  with 
ihem.  A  child  who  is  so  stifled  with  solicit- 
ousness  has  little  opportunity  to  know  that 
good  feeling  which  comes  from  being  able 
to  do  something  for  himself  and  by  himself. 
There  are  also  those  parents  who  are  so 
stunned  by  the  situation  that  they  lose  their 
ability  to  react  normally  not  only  toward 
their  baby  who  is  blind,  but  even  toward 
other  members  of  the  family.  One  mother, 
for  example,  upon  being  told  that  one  of  her 
twin  babies  did  not  see,  returned  home  with 
the  child  and  treated  the  twins  in  the  same 
way.  She  bathed  them,  clothed  them,  fed 
them,  but  kept  them  in  a  bed  together.  Six 
months  later,  she  was  still  doing  the  same 
thing.  One  year  later  the  mother  was  carry- 
ing out  the  same  routines,  still  keeping  both 
children  in  their  bed  where  she  knew  they 
would  be  safe  even  though  one  could  see. 
When  the  twins  were  two-and-one/half-years- 
old  they  were  still  in  the  infant  stage,  even 
the  one  with  normal  vision,  being  unable  to 
stand,  walk  or  talk.  Moreover,  neither  child 
showed  any  interest  in  persons  or  things. 

Perhaps  this  illustration  seems  extreme,  but 
the  inability  of  parents  to  accept  their  chil- 
dren appears  in  various  forms.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  type  of  attitude  may  be  seen  in 
the  parent  who  becomes  extremely  active  in 
matters  which  concern  blindness  outside  of 
his  home.  He  serves  on  committees  in  par- 
ents' organizations  and  accepts  responsibili- 
ties that  give  him  recognition,  particularly 
in  the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  share  his 
mutual  interest  in  blind  children.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  enough  in  the 
great  cause  of  blind  babies,  but  his  problems 
between  himself  and  his  own  child  are  un- 
solved. 

Needs  of  the  Child 

Let  us  turn  from  a  consideration  of  pa- 
rental attitudes  to  the  needs  of  the  child. 
We  know  so  much  more  about  children 
today  than  we  did  some  years  ago,  particu- 
larly   in    relation    to    how    they    grow    and 


develop.  Studies  have  been  made  of  such 
details  as  the  foods  which  are  most  con- 
ducive to  growth,  the  amount  of  sleep  a 
child  needs,  the  number  of  repetitions  which 
may  be  required  in  the  performance  of  a  cer- 
tain task  before  it  is  mastered,  the  vocabulary 
of  the  so-called  "average"  child  at  various  age 
levels.  Though  certain  norms  of  growth  and 
development  have  been  established,  the  ex- 
perts who  have  set  up  these  norms  add  that 
they  are  only  guide  posts  since  each  child  is 
an  individual  with  his  own  potential  or 
maximum  as  far  as  his  total  capacity  is  con- 
cerned, and  with  his  own  individual  rate  of 
growth.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  growth 
does  not  proceed  on  an  even  keel,  but  may 
be  most  irregular.  Again  the  rate  depends 
upon  the  individual  child. 

These  facts  seem  worthy  of  particular  men- 
tion at  this  time  in  relation  to  young  blind 
children.  While  the  blind  child  is  an  infant, 
a  mother  treats  him  as  she  would  any  infant 
in  her  family.  She  protects  him,  keeps  him 
from  being  hungry  and  takes  care  of  other 
physical  needs  so  that  he  is  comfortable. 
However,  there  may  come  a  time  when  he 
is  not  sitting  up  as  she  expected  he  would 
at  this  age — particularly  as  compared  with 
another  baby  in  the  neighborhood,  or  perhaps 
he  does  not;  stand  without  support  or  walk. 
If  parents  observe  their  baby  is  not  develop- 
ing as  rapidly  as  anticipated,  they  may  have 
questions  and  confuse  any  retardation  which 
is  on  a  developmental  level  with  mental 
retardation.  It  has  been  observed  that  when 
a  child  comes  to  one  of  these  periods  of 
irregularity,  when  he  shows  apparently  little 
progress,  a  mother  is  most  apt  to  become  dis- 
couraged. She  may  think  he  will  never  walk 
without  support,  or  he  will  never  be  toilet- 
trained  though  she  has  "tried  and  tried".  She 
may  even  think  that  someone  else  can  teach 
her  child  better  than  she,  particularly  some- 
one who  knows  blind  children  and  has  had 
experience  "training"  them,  and  again  she 
begins  to  doubt  her  own  abilities  as  far  as 
the  care  of  this  child  is  concerned,  even 
though  she  is  his  own  mother. 

While  a  child's  physical  needs  are  most 
easily  recognized,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  other  needs  which  must  be  met  if  good 
growth  and  development  are  to  be  fostered. 
For   the  purpose  of  this  discussion   I  would 
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like  to  suggest  three  specific  needs  of  the  pre- 
school child: 

1.  He  must  have  a  family  and  know  the 
feeling  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  of  being  important  to  his  family. 
The  importance  of  family  life  in  our  culture 
today  and  its  meaning  to  an  individual  has 
been  described  by  many  authorities,  but 
probably  most  vividly  by  Dr.  John  Bowlby  in 
his  report  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
on  children  observed  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  years.*  He 
emphasizes  the  need  of  the  infant  and  young 
for  a  "warm,  intimate  and  continuous  rela- 
tionship with  his  mother  (or  mother  substi- 
tute) in  which  both  find  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment." 

To  quote  further: 

"The  child  needs  to  feel  he  is  an  object 
of  pleasure  and  pride  to  his  mother;  the 
mother  needs  to  feel  an  expansion  of 
her  own  personality  in  the  personality 
of  her  child;  each  needs  to  feel  closely 
identified  with  the  other.  The  mothering 
of  a  child  is  not  something  which  can  be 
arranged  by  roster;  it  is  a  live  human 
relationship  which  alters  the  characters 
of  both  partners." 

Dr.  Bowlby  then  discusses  the  importance  of 
the  continuity  of  this  relationship  and  the 
dangers  if  it  is  broken  by  such  circum- 
stances as  repeated  foster-home  placements, 
or  institutional  care  in  which  the  child  is 
one  of  many  and  has  no  opportunity  for  a 
close  association  with  a  mother-figure. 

All  babies  need  to  feel  protected  and  sur- 
rounded, as  it  were,  by  safety.  They  enjoy 
being  held  or  cuddled;  they  respond  to  a 
rocking,  rhythmic  motion.  If  a  baby  is  blind 
he  must  have  more  concrete  evidence  of  his 
mother's  closeness  and  her  continuing  love. 
He  cannot  see  the  expression  on  her  face  but 
he  can  feel  the  tenseness  with  which  she 
picks  him  up,  or  the  softness  of  her  arms;  he 
can  tell  how  she  feels  by  the  way  she  quickly 
walks  across  the  room  or  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

2.  The  blind  child  needs  to  feel  a  sense 
of   independence   and    to   know   himself  as  a 


person.  All  children  have  initiative,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  and  are  normally  curious. 
They  "get  into  everything"  as  we  say.  For 
example,  when  a  mother  takes  her  child  to 
a  grocery  store,  he  always  wants  to  touch  and 
handle  everything  he  sees.  If  a  child  is  blind 
he  has  the  same  feelings  and  desires,  as  for 
example,  the  same  curiosity  about  his  environ- 
ment. The  blind  baby  reaches  toward  the 
sound  of  a  rattle  which  attracts  him  provided 
it  is  not  so  loud  that  it  is  frightening — where- 
upon he  might  show  his  good  judgment  by 
withdrawing  and  in  an  effort  to  protect  him- 
self. He  begins  to  explore  a  room  by  walking 
around  the  edge  and  touching  the  furniture. 
He  handles  a  toy  by  putting  it  in  his  mouth 
where  the  taste  buds  of  his  tongue  are  also 
sensitive  as  well  as  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
Much  of  the  learning  of  the  preschool  years 
normally  takes  place  through  vision  and 
consequent  imitation.  If  a  child  cannot  see 
he  must  depend  much  more  upon  his  natural 
desire  to  explore  and  upon  his  association 
with  people  who  help  to  bring  the  world  to 
him.  These  people  are  first  his  family,  there- 
fore, we  see  again  how  early  family  relation- 
ships can  have  an  important  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  young  blind  child. 

Some  persons  may  think  he  learns  pri- 
marily through  toys  and  play  equipment  and 
may  ask  if  he  does  not  need  special  materials 
because  he  is  blind.  Again,  studies  of  blind 
children,  notably  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
University  Clinics,  does  not  seem  to  uphold 
this  assumption. 5  However,  toys  may  well  be 
a  medium  of  developing  relationships  with 
people. 

Parents  have  often  reported  behavior  in 
their  children  which  has  been  disturbing  to 
them,  as  for  example,  the  repeated  activity 
of  opening  and  closing  doors,  bouncing  on 
beds,  swaying  of  the  body  or  head.  It  can 
give  a  child  a  wonderful  sense  of  achievement 
if  he  can  swing  a  door  three  times  his  size 
and  feel  that  he  has  control  over  it.  There  is 
a  school  of  thought  that  some  of  the  man- 
nerisms often  observed  in  young  blind  chil- 
dren have  their  origin  in  the  child's  desires 
to  explore  his  environment  and  to  know  his 
own    capabilities.    As   he   experiences   success 


•''  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  "The  Pre- 
*  Bowlby,  John:  Maternal  Care  and  Mental  school  Blind  Child  Project  of  the  University  of 
Health.   World   Health   Organization,   Geneva,    1952.  Chicago  Medical  Clinics",  1952. 
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and  knows  what  he  is  capable  of  as  a  person, 
many  of  these  behavior  patterns  have  seemed 
to  disappear.  The  blind  child  needs  to  know 
he  is  a  person  in  his  own  right.  He  should 
be  able  to  refer  to  himself  as  "I"  instead  of 
"He".  This  feeling  seems  to  come  from  having 
been  given  opportunities  to  know  a  sense 
of  independence  and  his  own  capabilities. 

3.  A  blind  child  needs  to  know  the  world 
outside  of  his  family  and  himself.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  better  way 
for  the  child  to  learn  about  "the  world  of 
people  and  the  world  of  things,"  to  use  a  bor- 
rowed expression,  than  through  participation 
which  again  normally  begins  with  the  family 
unit.  The  child  grows  through  everyday  ex- 
periences such  as  going  shopping  with  mother, 
trying  on  new  shoes  and  visiting  with  the 
postman. 

A  child  learns  not  only  from  association 
with  adults  but  also  from  other  children.  One 
excellent  method  of  giving  a  preschool  child 
new  experiences  is  through  a  nursery  school 
situation.  Yet  nursery  school  attendance  is 
not  essential  to  a  child's  general  development 
in  the  preschool  years,  as  many  people  would 
have  us  believe,  but  it  can  enrich  or  em- 
broider a  child's  daily  life.  A  nursery  school 
should  not  be  expected  to  be  a  substitute  for 
what  the  home  normally  gives  the  child,  but 
rather  a  supplement  to  the  home  life  of  the 
child. 

When  a  group  experience  has  seemed 
appropriate,  parents  have  often  been  encour- 
aged to  use  regular  nursery  schools  for  their 
blind  children  because  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits which  may  be  derived  from  play  with 
children  who  see.  Children  do  not  want  to 
be  different.  It  has  been  observed  the  blind 
child  tends  to  think  of  himself  as  being  like 
the  others — which  he  is  except  for  that  fact 
that  he  cannot  see.  At  the  same  time,  he 
learns  to  recognize  his  physical  limitation  in 
an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  by  the  group. 
Moreover,  it  is  helpful  to  the  parents  as  far 
as  their  own  attitudes  are  concerned  to  see 
their  child  participating  like  other  children 
in  other  group  activities. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be  some 
children  who,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
cannot  participate  in  this  fashion.  Therefore, 
there  may  be  a  need  for  some  kind  of  a  study 
center  for  those  children  who  require  special 


treatment  and  understanding.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  as  to  teaching  skills,  the 
blind  child  does  not  need  anything  more  than 
the  child  who  sees  during  the  preschool  years. 
When  he  grows  older,  to  be  sure,  he  will  be 
learning  braille  and  need  a  different  kind  of 
reading  technique,  but  right  now  in  the  pre- 
school years  he  is  a  child  like  any  other 
growing  child. 

Needs  of  Parents 

When  parents  are  first  infonned  of  their 
child's  visual  defect,  and  most  people  agree 
that  it  is  better  for  them  to  know  as  soon 
as  possible,  they  naturally  feel  at  a  loss. 
People  who  have  been  through  this  experi- 
ence have  said  they  were  too  stunned  at 
first  to  be  able  to  ask  the  ophthalmologist 
the  questions  which  later  come  to  their 
minds. 

Parents  should  feel  they  can  talk  freely 
with  the  doctor,  without  taking  too  much 
of  his  time.  They  should  be  given  enough 
information  about  the  diagnosis  to  help  them 
in  their  own  understanding  of  the  condition. 
For  example,  it  can  help  relieve  a  parent's 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  blindness 
to  know  that  a  condition  such  as  retrolental 
fibroplasia  is  not  congenital,  if  the  ophthal- 
mologist believes  it  or  not.  Parents  must  also, 
in  turn,  be  able  to  interpret  the  condition  to 
their  relatives,  friends  and  sometimes  the 
community.  Parents  not  only  look  to  their 
ophthalmologist  and  pediatrician  for  medical 
help,  but  they  often  expect  the  doctor  to  be 
able  to  give  them  information  pertaining  to 
other  available  services  and  educational  re- 
sources. 

Some  persons  are  instinctively  able  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  as  parents.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  parents  can  profit  from 
being  able  to  share  their  problems  with  some- 
one who  understands  how  they  feel.  Parents 
have  repeatedly  said  that  it  would  have  been 
so  helpful  had  they  been  able  to  talk  with 
some  authoritative,  sympathetic  person  about 
the  medical  diagnosis  and  their  own  feelings 
toward  this  child  and  blindness  in  general. 
Again,  it  has  been  observed  that  casework 
service,  which  helps  parents  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  condition,  and  which  sup- 
ports parents  in  their  natural  desires  to  do 
for  the  child,  is  most  helpful,  and  should  be 
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available  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  diagnosis. 

Everyday  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  receives  letters  from  parents  scattered 
all  over  the  country  who  write,  as  did  this 
mother:  "We  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  our 
baby,  but  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  More 
than  anything  else,  we  want  our  little  girl  to 
live  as  happy  and  as  normal  a  life  as  possible." 

All  parents  of  growing  children  have  ques- 
tions at  sometime  or  another.  If  parents  have 
a  child  who  does  not  see,  they  may  have 
even  more  questions,  particularly  if  some  of 
these  so-called  "problems"  (i.e.,  eating,  toilet 
training)  appear  to  be  accentuated  in  their 
blind  child. 

It  is  helpful  to  parents  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  their  blind  child's  development  with 
someone  who  can  interpret  their  child's 
needs,  first  as  a  child,  then  in  relation  to  his 
handicap.  Parents  often  need  only  the  reas- 
surance that  they  as  a  family  are  doing  more 
than  anyone  else  can  do,  and  that  their  child 
is  progressing  well  as  compared  with  other 
children  who  have  a  similar  visual  loss. 

There  are  many  ways  of  meeting  the  needs 
which  we  have  been  discussiong  this  morn- 
ing— as  for  example,  through: 

1 .  Home  counselling 

2.  Casework  service 

3.  Institutes  for  parents 

4.  Nursery  schools 

5.  Play  therapy 

6.  Parents'  organizations 

7.  Research 

8.  National    conferences   in   behalf  of   pre- 
school children 

9.  Training  institutes  for  workers 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  evalu- 
ate the  various  methods  which  have  been  so 
well  described  in  the  Report  of  the  National 
Work  Session  on  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child 
(Published  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1951). 


There  is  no  one  all-over  answer  to  this 
problem  of  services.  In  each  community  there 
should  be  some  person  who  knows  the  needs 
of  children  and  of  their  parents,  and  the  re- 
sources available  in  their  particular  locality. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  three  points,  however, 
to  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  That  the  blind  child  is  first  a  child  and 
can  benefit  from  practically  all  the  services 
which  are  primarily  for  children  and  their 
families,  i.e.,  casework  service  (child  welfare, 
family  service)  nursery  schools,  child  guid- 
ance clinics,  well-baby  clinics. 

2.  That  any  service,  to  be  of  value,  must 
recognize  the  blind  child  as  an  individual, 
with  the  same  needs  as  any  growing  child, 
and  his  parents  also  as  individuals  who  react 
in  their  present  experience  in  relation  to,  or 
in  terms  of,  all  their  life  experience  up  to 
this  time. 

3.  That  service  should  be  conducted  by 
persons  who  have  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions which  enable  them  to  serve  blind  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  adequately  and  ap- 
propriately. 

The  goal  of  services  might  be  stated  as 
fostering  a  good  relationship  between  the 
blind  child  and  his  parents,  based  on  under- 
standing, mutual  trust,  so  important  if  a 
person  cannot  see,  and  love  which  deepens 
with  understanding  and  trust.  To  help  par- 
ents that  they  may  be  able  to  provide  an 
environment  which  is  conducive  to  their 
child's  optimum  development,  is  our  nation- 
wide obligation  to  the  preschool  blind  child 
and  his  parents  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  this  paper  I  have  set 
forth  the  needs  as  I  have  seen  them  in  my 
own  experience  and  from  observation  of 
programs  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  the  panel  will  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  more  specific  ways  in 
which  these  needs  may  be  met  and,  again, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  share  with  you  from 
my  own  experience. 
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M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

Director,  Homework  &  Survey  Department,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 


A  year  ago  we  were  asked  to  describe  the 
ideal  agency  for  the  blind.  "Ideal"  as  defined 
was  found  to  be  of  such  perfection  as  to  be 
practically  unobtainable. 

Today  our  subject  is  a  more  realistic  and 
positive  one,  "Criteria  and  Standards  in  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind." 

Criteria  is  the  rule  or  test  by  which  any- 
thing is  tried  in  forming  a  correct  judgment 
respecting  it. 

Standard  is  that  which  is  established  by 
authority  or  common  consent,  as  a  model. 

Let  us  take  stock  before  we  attempt  to  say 
how  we  might  go  about  establishing  criteria 
and  standards  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

Work  for  the  blind  has  a  proud  heritage 
and  for  a  period  took  the  lead  in  certain 
aspects  of  service  to  a  handicapped  group. 
It  must,  however,  now  look  to  its  laurels  for 
it  has  unfortunately  been  guilty  in  some 
instances  of  coasting  comfortably  on  past 
achievements,  complacent  in  the  assurance 
that  privileges  and  preferences  guaranteed 
sound  service  to  its  clientele.  Coasting,  we 
must  note,  goes  down — not  up.  Rehabilitation 
in  other  categories  has  not  only  caught  up, 
but  in  some  areas  forged  ahead  of  programs 
for  the  blind. 

How  has  this  come  about? 

In  antiquity,  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  left 
unfinished  because  the  tongues  of  men  could 
not  be  understood.  Not  so  in  work  for  the 
blind — if  common  understanding  could  not 
be  reached,  each  worker  withdrew  to  build 
his  own  tower.  Some  have  grown  fine  in 
structure  and  usefulness,  and  some,  too 
many  languish  under  the  dust  and  cobwebs 
of  the  last  century. 

A  lack  of  standardization  of  services  as  well 
as  an  equal  lack  of  unanimity  of  thinking 
has  fostered  many  sporadic  programs.  Some 
continue  to  duplicate  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, some  hide  behind  a  long  list  of  high 
sounding  services,  no  one  of  which  is  actually 
available  to  the  client. 


It  is  agreed  that  the  false  or  undesirable 
program  should  not  be  condoned,  but  are 
the  so-called  acceptable  organizations  wholly 
without  fault?  Have  they  in  some  instances 
become  top-heavy  with  a  multiplicity  of  pro- 
fessional services,  the  soundness  of  which 
may  not  have  been  fully  or  conclusively  put 
to  the  test?  Are  services  imposed  upon  the 
client  which  may  or  may  not  have  value  to 
him  as  an  individual,  but  perhaps  look  well 
in  tabulated  form  in  monthly  reports  or  in- 
corporated in  public  relations  material? 

Is  this  perhaps  one  of  the  weaknesses  which 
has  been  borrowed  and  used  by  groups  lack- 
ing intellectual  or  professional  understand- 
ing, or  in  some  cases,  integrity?  Is  this  not 
wherein  the  danger  lies  of  perpetuating  tech- 
niques rather  than  a  more  stable  standardiza- 
tion of  comprehensive  services  to  the  client? 

We  need  not,  I  think,  delve  into  dry  sta- 
tistics to  prove  our  point.  As  a  group,  sup- 
posedly interpreting  services  to  the  blind  on 
a  national  level,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
standards  which  will  not  only  reflect  in  this 
or  that  agency,  but  will  raise  the  total  field 
to  as  high  a  level  of  competence  as  it  is 
reasonably  possible  to  conceive. 

As  a  start  towards  the  consideration  of 
standardization,  perhaps  it  would  help  to 
review  those  individuals  for  whom  a  total 
program  for  the  blind  should  be  intended, 
— the  preschool  child,  the  child,  the  youth, 
the  adult  and  the  aged.  It  is  essential  that 
we  think  of  these  age  groups,  not  in  terms 
of  the  disability  of  blindness  alone,  but 
against  the  background  of  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment over  the  entire  life  cycle. 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  look  at  each  category 
and  what  is  being  offered  them. 

In  recent  years  we  have  recognized  impor- 
tant and  specialized  services  to  be  rendered 
the  preschool  child,  no  small  part  of  which 
is  the  education  and  counseling  of  the  par- 
ents. 

The  blind  child  has  for  a  long  period  been 
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offered  educational  opportunities  both  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  schools  for  the 
seeing.  A  sharp  divergence  of  opinion  still 
prevails  as  to  which  school  setting  is  best. 
The  decision,  it  could  be  said,  is  largely  predi- 
cated upon  the  convictions  of  the  educators 
involved,  rather  than  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual child. 

Youth  is  a  bracket  which  has  not  been  too 
clearly  differentiated.  This  may  not  be  offered 
critically  to  agencies  serving  the  blind  for  the 
Mid-Century  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  marked  a  noticeable 
nation-wide  gap  in  service  to  this  classifica- 
tion. "This",  they  said,  "is  the  group  select- 
ing and  establishing  values  for  themselves, 
which  in  composite  will  set  patterns  for  our 
country  in  the  years  ahead.  Look  hard  at 
young  adults,  who  they  are,  what  they  are 
like  and  what  this  means  in  our  work  with 
them". 

Too  many  youth  programs  today  function 
to  serve  the  objectives  of  the  adult  and 
frequently  young  people  are  forced  into  mak- 
ing vocational  choices  before  they  have  found 
themselves  as  people. 

It  would  be  well  for  agencies  for  the  blind 
recognizing  and  serving  youth  to  examine 
existing  programs  for  young  adults  in  the 
light  of  the  new  knowledge  about  their  de- 
velopmental needs  and  new  services  for  the 
teen  age. 

The  adult  represents  the  largest  block  of 
services  offered  by  most  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Perhaps  in  reference  to  the  adult,  w;e  should 
remind  ourselves  that  the  full  battery  of 
rehabilitation  services,  medical,  psychiatric 
psychological,  social,  vocational,  educational, 
training,  work  opportunity  and  employment 
are  all  leveled  at  one  comparatively  defense- 
less target — the  blind  individual.  The  begin- 
ning, the  end,  the  success,  or  failure  of  the 
whole  program  rests  upon  its  effectiveness  in 
relation  to  him. 

Do  we  reflect,  for  example,  upon  the  fact 
that  medical  care  and  money  alone  do  not 
give  the  ego  satisfaction  and  gratification 
to  be  gained  from  belonging  and  taking  an 
active  part? 

Do  we  remember,  too,  that  the  function  of 
all  services  is  to  open  up  elements  of  indi- 
vidual development  for  fuller  social  partici- 
pation as  well  as  usefulness  of  living? 


Often,  the  answers,  if  honest,  would  be  in 
the  negative.  No  little  part  of  the  problem  to 
some  of  us,  who  are  asked  from  time  to  time 
to  offer  advice  upon  programs  which  have 
retrograded,  is  the  almost  hopeless  task  of 
reviving  the  faith  and  interest  of  the  client 
who  has  become  demoralized  and  apathetic 
under  misdirected  services  which  over  a 
period  of  years  have  been  imposed  upon  him. 

Last,  the  aged.  This,  like  youth,  in  the 
overall  picture,  has  been  spot-lighted  with 
new  importance. 

Problems  of  old  age  reflect  a  remarkable 
shift  in  age  group  in  our  population.  The 
average  age  level  is  rising  constantly.  In  fifty 
years,  the  number  of  old  people  has  quad- 
rupled while  the  total  population  has  only 
doubled. 

There  is,  however,  no  single  measure  by 
which  an  individual  or  class  may  be  formally 
designated  as  aged  or  old.  Their  problems 
stem  from  the  basic  human  needs  they  share 
with  other  age  groups. 

Problems  raised  by  the  steadily  aging  of 
our  population,  it  is  said,  must  be  solved  by 
cooperative  endeavor  among  all  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  not  only  for  self-preservation 
but  in  a  large  sense  out  of  fairness  to  older 
people  themselves.  Having  made  life  much 
longer,  we  must  now  work  to  make  long  life 
worthwhile. 

We  have  telescoped  a  great  deal  of  material 
in  a  roster  of  persons  served,  but  it  is  hoped 
by  attempting  to  bring  them  to  life  we  have 
pointed  up  an  indication  of  characteristic 
needs  inherent  in  each  one.  It  is  imperative  in 
our  field  that  we  consistently  develop  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  whole  cycle  of 
growth  and  change  in  human  beings  and  the 
influence  of  social  forces  upon  them. 

Without  more  ado,  let  us  get  down  to  the 
business  of  how  we  may  go  about  establish- 
ing criteria  and  standards. 

If  we  believe  in  the  capabilities  of  the  blind 
and  if  we  believe  in  securing  for  them  equal 
opportunity  in  the  seeing  world,  then  what 
would  be  more  logical  or  better  to  use  as 
test  or  model  in  services  to  them  than  that 
which  has  been  accepted  as  best  in  the  total 
programming  of  health  and  welfare  in  society 
as  a  whole? 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
done  this  for  the  preschool  child.  Their  pro- 
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gram  is  geared  to  the  accepted  standard  of 
such  services  for  the  sighted  child.  It  is  in 
the  main  modified  only  in  additional  educa- 
tion and  counseling  of  the  parents  and  an 
emphasis  upon  the  need  for  space  perception, 
personal  independence  and  object  recogni- 
tion being  incorporated  into  the  blind  child's 
everyday  play  experience. 

Staff  is  recruited  from  those  well  trained 
in  similar  services  to  the  sighted  child.  It 
is  felt  that  a  small  amount  of  special  work 
in  orientation  and  methods  with  experienced 
personnel  would  suffice  to  fit  such  persons 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  child. 

In  counseling  agencies  and  groups  who 
contemplate  service  to  the  preschool  blind 
child  the  Foundation  urges  that  preferably, 
such  programs  be  physically  set  up  in  proper 
relation  to  accepted  child-care  agencies  in  the 
community,  not  as  an  unrelated  department 
within  an  agency  geared  only  to  serve  the 
adult  blind. 

Almost  without  exception  for  each  age 
group,  properly  being  served  by  agencies  for 
the  blind,  there  is  a  well  defined  program  or 
service  in  existence  which  may  be  studied 
and  used  as  a  pattern  in  setting  up  standards. 
Many  organizations  within  the  field  offer  ma- 
terial which  would  aid  smaller  agencies,  or 
those  in  the  formative  stages  of  planning. 

We  are  supposedly  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  specialized  needs  of  the  blind.  Should  we 
not  be  able  to  modify,  as  the  Foundation  and 
other  agencies  have  done,  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  sighted  to  the  comfortable 
use  of  the  blind?  Not  a  modification  based 
upon  budgetary  problems  or  lack  of  compe- 
tent staff,  but  actual  limitations  of  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness. 

There  is  an  important  piece  of  work  to  be 
done  in  relation  to  standardization.  That  is 
to  establish  job  specifications,  job  qualifica- 
tions and  salary  levels  for  personnel  in  agen- 
cies for  the  blind.  To  be  consistent  with  our 
thinking  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  blind, 
they  should  be  set  up  parallel  with  similar 
jobs  for  the  sighted. 

A  number  of  differing  professional  and 
technical  persons  are  needed  to  implement 
sound  programs  of  rehabilitation  and  it  is 
small  wonder  the  public  is  confused  by  some 
of  our  commonly  occurring  inconsistencies  in 
job  performance  and  wage  levels.  Traveling 


across  the  country  we  will  find  programs  for 
the  blind  unworthy  of  the  name,  any  name  at 
all,  flourishing  in  certain  communities.  They 
are  supported  by  uninformed,  well  inten- 
tioned  citizens,  often  men  of  considerable 
prestige  and  influence.  These  same  citizens, 
at  some  point  may  find  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  upon  special  legislation  or  other 
matters  of  concern  to  the  blind.  They  may, 
for  example,  be  asked  to  sponsor  the  fact 
that  qualifications  and  salaries  of  workers  for 
the  blind  should  be  commensurate  with  simi- 
lar professional,  technical  and  business  opera- 
tions. Recollecting  the  unfortunate  programs 
they  have  been  exposed  to  in  their  home 
cities,  they  will,  and  who  can  blame  them, 
blue  pencil  any  such  material  brought  to  their 
attention. 

Somewhere  it  must  be  said  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  without  proper  financial 
support,  without  program  and  without  quali- 
fied staff,  no  service  should  be  undertaken. 

The  last  paragraph  may  seem  irrelevant, 
tossed  in  at  this  point,  but  in  the  preparation 
of  this  paper,  it  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  problems  of  establishing  accept- 
able critieria  and  standards,  and  setting  them 
down  on  paper  is  not  the  problem.  We  can, 
I  think  accept  the  fact  that  total  program- 
ming or  any  segment  of  it  which  an  agency 
may  offer  to  the  community  must  be  as  nearly 
at  a  perfect  level  of  performance  as  possible. 

To  assure  ourselves  that  the  total  blind 
population  looking  to  agencies  for  help  will 
benefit  equally  from  such  an  effort  is  the 
real  challenge. 

We  have  been  taught  that  with  certain  in- 
gredients we  may  not  fashion  a  silk  purse 
and  programs  which  consistently  lag  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  progressive  professional  tech- 
niques and  procedures,  either  unable  to 
comprehend  their  importance  or  in  them 
seeing  a  threat  to  their  own  security,  will 
sell  short  any  effort  at  standardization  we 
may  attempt. 

There  are  those  who  look  with  dismay 
upon  integration  of  the  blind  into  programs 
other  than  those  specifically  set  up  for  them, 
saying  that  the  blind  and  their  special  needs 
will  be  lost  sight  of.  This  in  itself  is  an  in- 
consistency as  it  contradicts  our  prime  objec- 
tive of  integration  of  the  blind  into  normal 
society.  This  is  subject  to  debate  which  we 
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cannot  go  into  at  this  time,  but  I  submit  to 
you  the  fact  that  many  organizations  exist 
today  in  which  there  can  be  no  quarrel  upon 
emphasis  of  blindness,  but  clients  enmeshed 
in  their  hopeless  muddle  of  so-called  services 
are  indeed  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
workers  for  the  blind  are  shaken  out  of  their 
lethargy. 

We  can  and  must  set  up  standards.  The 
material  is  available  and  ready  to  use.  It  is 
imperative  at  the  same  time  that  we  find 
some  measure  or  measures  to  impose  them. 


insuring  full  benefit  to  the  blind  individuals 
for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Standard  is  not  only  defined  as  a  model, 
but  as  a  long  slender  banner  denoting  lead- 
ership. 

That  banner  was  raised  many  years  ago  by 
those  who  achieved  with  infinitely  less  in 
resources  than  we  have  today. 

If,  as  workers  for  the  blind,  we  intend  to 
maintain  such  leadership,  we  must,  indeed, 
look  to  our  laurels. 


PLAN  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  A  MANUAL 

OF  USEFUL  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE 

OF  AGENCIES  SERVING  THE  BLIND 

*  COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E., 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Since  the  inauguration  of  the  established 
services  for  the  blind  more  than  a  century 
and  half  ago,  there  has  been  evidence  of  a 
continuing  and  ever  increasing  desire  to 
broaden  and  improve  such  services.  Looking 
back  from  our  present  point  of  view,  we  are 
apt  to  question  and  criticize  many  of  the  con- 
ceptions and  practices  of  earlier  days.  If, 
however,  we  were  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  pioneers  in  our  field,  I  am  sure 
both  our  field  of  vision  and  our  horizon 
would  have  been  substantially  limited. 

In  our  field,  as  in  every  other  field  of 
human  endeavour,  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  We  have  benefited  from  the  trial  and 
error  methods  and  the  mistakes,  but  most  of 
all,  we  have  been  inspired  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  who,  despite  manifold  discour- 
agements through  public  misunderstanding 
in  general  and  the  hopeless  lack  of  confidence 
of  so  many  of  the  sightless  in  particular,  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  facilities  and  finances, 
had  chosen  the  difficult  task  of  helping  the 
blind  out  of  a  traditionally  hopeless  and  in- 
herent role. 

1.  Considerations  Involved  in  the  Preparation 
of  an  Outline  of  Useful  Principles. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  human  to  err. 
In  attempting  this,  however,  we  may  reason- 
ably insist  that,  while  there  is  some  excuse 
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for  making  a  mistake  once,  there  is  less  excuse 
if  any  for  making  the  same  mistake  re- 
peatedly. 

In  practically  all  countries  where  services 
for  the  blind  have  been  organized  for  some 
time,  the  general  level  of  service  coverage 
and  efficiency  has  been  gradually  improving. 
Some  of  these  improvements  have  been  due 
to  education  and  to  a  broader  understanding 
of  the  principles  involved,  and  of  possibilities. 
This  broadening  effect  has  been  brought 
about  through  exchanges  of  information, 
conferences,  interchange  of  visits  and  the 
study  of  more  advanced  programs.  Thus,  we 
have  gradually  emerged  from  the  early  be- 
ginnings into  the  present  day,  where  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  humanitarian,  scien- 
tific and  business  principles  govern  our  efforts. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  feel 
that  we  could  contemplate  the  preparation 
of  a  text  book  or  manual  in  which  we  would 
undertake  to  formalize  many  of  the  guiding 
principles  and  techniques  that  could  be 
recommended  by  us  as  authentic  and  effective 
in  the  organization  and  application  of  a  good 
service  program  for  the  blind. 

2.  Method  of  Approach  in  Securing  Helpful 
Hints  from  Active,  Progressive  Existing 
Programs. 

In  considering  this  aspect,  we  are  reminded 
of  a  discussion  which  occurred  in  a  meeting 
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of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  a  Survey  of 
Broom  Shops  employing  the  blind  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  our  Convention. 

In  the  discussion,  two  points  of  view  were 
brought  out.  The  first  favoured  a  Survey  of 
the  whole  field  in  order  to  give  a  general 
picture  of  results  and  benefits  being  achieved. 
The  second  opinion  raised  objection  to  spend- 
ing time,  effort  and  money  surveying  all 
broom  shops  and  average  results,  which  would 
give  a  low  standard,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  were  already  aware  that  only  about  one 
dozen  of  the  existing  broom  shops  could  be 
considered  as  successful  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficient  management  and  results,  and  in- 
spiring by  reason  of  practical  benefits  to  the 
blind. 

It  was  therefore  contended  that  what  we 
needed  in  the  field  was  to  raise  the  sights  of 
those  who  undertook  to  serve  the  blind 
through  broom  shop  employment  and  to  pro- 
vide a  definite  pattern  to  follow  that  would 
lead  to  results  of  which  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization could  be  proud  and  for  which  the 
blind  could  be  truly  grateful.  Therefore,  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  providing  the 
best  possible  service  to  benefit  the  greatest 
number  of  blind  persons,  may  best  be  served 
by  a  Manual  which  will  provide  essential 
information  on  the  Criteria  and  the  Stand- 
ards which  should  guide  the  development 
and  administration  of  any  good  service  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  whether  specific  or  com- 
prehensive. 

3.  Recommendation    to    Membership    of    the 
A.A.W.B. 

Since  it  is  our  deep  rooted  conviction  that 
every  bona  fide  organization  and  worker  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  anxious  to  observe 
sound  principles  and  practices,  to  which  we 
can  all  subscribe  for  the  sake  of  the  blind 
whom  we  are  pledged  to  serve,  the  following 
proposal  is  now  presented  to  you  for  a  deci- 
sion; i.e.,  that  we,  the  Members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  Convention  assembly,  do  now  earn- 


estly request  our  Board  of  Directors  to  seek 
the  necessary  ways  and  means  of  providing 
a  Manual  of  Useful  Criteria  and  Standards 
for  the  Guidance  of  Agencies  serving  the 
blind  and  that  our  Board  of  Directors  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  Sub-Committee  to 
guide  and  consult  in  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  material  appropriate  for  such 
a  manual. 


4.  Recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  in  respect  to  a  method 
through  which  acceptable  Criteria  and 
Standards  might  be  drawn  from  Agencies 
offering  acceptable  specialized  services  to 
the  blind. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Manual  of  Criteria 
and  Standards  must  be  prepared  in  clear  and 
concise  form,  to  ensure  a  clear  understanding 
of  basic  principles,  ethical  procedures,  sound 
practices  and  essential  requirements  in  any 
good  service  program  for  the  blind,  however 
limited  or  comprehensive. 

To  achieve  this,  much  research  and  pains- 
taking effort  will  be  required.  Our  Board  of 
Directors  will  undoubtedly  recognize  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  the  services  of  a  well- 
established  agency  in  our  field.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  consider  the  desirability  of 
inviting  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  whose  establishment  as  a  research 
agency  was  sponsored  by  this  Association,  to 
serve  us  in  this  extremely  important  project. 

A  special  Consultant  Committee  appointed 
by  our  Board  of  Directors  could  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Foundation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fundamentally  sound  and  effective 
Manual  for  the  guidance  and  use  of  organi- 
zations and  workers  for  the  blind,  both  pres- 
ent and  future. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  you  that  we 
have  dedicated  our  talents  to  the  service  of 
the  blind.  Our  objective  is  to  guide,  encour- 
age and  assist  them  to  apply  their  talents  to 
the  fullest  extent.  It  is  our  hope  that  they 
may  be  happy  and  useful  citizens.  They 
depend  on  us;  we  must  not  fail  them. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  STUDY 

"Qualifications  and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children" 

ROMAINE  P.  MACKIE,  Ph.D.,  Specialist, 

Director  of  the  Study  and  Specialist,  Schools  for  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 


What  special  skills,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standings are  needed  by  teachers  of  such  ex- 
ceptional children  as  the  blind,  crippled, 
mentally  retarded,  and  speech  handicapped? 
Do  directors,  supervisors,  and  consultants  of 
special  education  in  State  and  local  school 
systems  require  distinctive  compentencies 
over  and  above  those  required  of  regular 
school  administrators?  What  qualifications  are 
needed  by  staff  members  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities who  participate  in  sequences  of 
preparation  for  special  education  personnel? 
What  constitutes  adequate  professional  prep- 
aration and  how  can  this  best  be  provided? 
What  certification  standards  are  neded  in 
State  and  local  school  systems  in  order  to 
provide  qualified  teachers?  These  and  other 
questions  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  indicate  the  need  for  intensive  study 
of  the  qualifications  and  preparation  of 
teachers  of  exceptional  children. 

Recognizing  the  values  to  be  gained  by 
making  such  a  study  on  a  Nation-wide  basis, 
the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren of  New  York  City  provided  two  grants, 
totaling  $50,500.00,  to  assist  the  Office  of 
Education  in  serving  as  a  facilitative  agent 
for  such  a  project.  Dr.  Leonard  Mayo  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Association  and  Mrs.  Alice  Fitz- 
gerald is  associate  director.  The  work  on 
this  study  began  in  January  1952,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  project  will  terminate 
some  time  during  1954. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  the  Office  of 
Education  study  is  to  secure  information 
concerning:  competencies  needed  by  teach- 
ers of  exceptional  children;  professional  stand- 
ards for  special  education  personnel;  and 
curricula  in  colleges  and  universities  pre- 
paring teachers  of  exceptional  children. 

The  Director  of  the  study  is  counseled 
by  two  committees.  One  is  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Policy  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Galen 
Jones  is  Chairman.  The  other  is  the  National 
Committee   with    Miss   Gwen   Retherford   of 


the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education 
as  Chairman.  In  addition  a  number  of  other 
outstanding  leaders  in  special  education  are 
serving  as  consultants  on  the  study. 

Two  techniques  are  being  used  to  study 
the  qualifications  and  preparation  needed 
by  special  education  personnel. 

One  tecJinique  is  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion through  inquiry  forms.  These  forms  have 
been  sent  to  the  following  special  educa- 
tion personnel  throughout  the  Nation:  Teach- 
ers of  the  blind,  crippled,  deaf,  gifted,  hard 
of  hearing,  mentally  retarded,  partially  see- 
ing, socially  maladjusted,  special  health  cases, 
and  speech  handicapped;  directors  and  su- 
pervisors in  State  departments  of  education; 
directors  and  supervisors  in  local  school  sys- 
tems; and  instructors  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities engaged  in  teacher-preparation  pro- 
grams. In  this  way,  leaders  in  the  field  have 
opportunity  to  report  facts  and  to  express 
their  opinions  concerning  distinctive  com- 
pentencies they  consider  basic  for  a  teacher 
of  exceptional  children  in  their  specialized 
area.  Through  these  inquiry  forms  informa- 
tion is  also  being  gathered  on  standards  of 
State  and  local  school  systems  for  special 
education  personnel,  and  on  existing  college 
and  university  programs  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  exceptional  children. 

As  part  of  the  Study,  the  special  inquiry 
form  devised  for  teachers  of  the  blind  was 
mailed  to  168  special  teachers  working  in 
this  field.  Replies  were  received  from  teach- 
ers working  in  residence  schools  and  in 
day  schools.  For  purposes  of  the  Study,  the 
forms  are  grouped  according  to  those  teachers 
who  had  specialized  preparation  prior  to 
December  1945,  and  those  who  had  such 
preparation  since  January  1946.  (Future 
publications  of  the  Office  of  Education  will 
contain  the  responses  of  these  teachers.)  One 
item  in  the  inquiry  form  calls  for  a  listing  of 
the  competencies  considered  most  essential 
for  teachers  of  blind  children.  Although  the 
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data  is  at  present  incomplete  and  unpub- 
lished, it  appears  that  the  following  abilities 
will  rank  very  high  on  the  list:  (i)  "The 
ability  to  recognize  individual  differences  in 
each  blind  child  and  to  make  provisions 
for  these";  (2)  "The  ability  to  create  a  class- 
room atmosphere  that  is  conducive  to  good 
mental  health";  (3)  "The  ability  to  encourage 
and  create  situations  in  school  in  which 
blind  children  have  an  opportunity  to  associ- 
ate naturally  and  freely  with  children  of 
noiinal  vision";  (4)  "The  ability  to  recognize 
possible  causes  of  social  and  emotional  mal- 
adjustment of  blind  children  and  to  partici- 
pate in  planning  courses  of  action  aimed  at 
alleviating  these". 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  item, 
"Ability  to  teach  braille  (when  necessary)," 
is  ranked  tenth  in  importance  in  prelimi- 
nary data.  It  is  of  further  interest  that  the 
teachers  having  preparation  prior  to  1945 
ranked  the  item  fifth  in  importance,  while 
those  having  preparation  after  1945  ranked 
it  fifteenth.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  more  recently  trained  teachers  are 
most  concerned  with  the  social  and  emo- 
tional adjustment  of  the  child. 

As  a  second  technique,  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  specialists  are  seeking  through  com- 
mittee work  to  describe  the  distinctive  com- 
petencies needed  by  personnel  in  the  areas 
listed  above.  These  specialists  grouped  in 
thirteen  "Competency  Committees"  are 
preparing  statements  delineating  the  abili- 
ties, skills  and  knowledge  needed  by  person- 
nel in  each  of  the  areas  of  specialization. 
Many  participants  in  the  Study  believe  that 
the  most  important  contribution  coming 
from  the  project  will  be  these  committee  re- 
ports. One  Chairman,  in  speaking  for  him- 
self, voiced  the  opinion  of  many  others  when 
he  said:  "Reports  of  significance  will  come 
out  of  the  joint  endeavor  of  these  remarkable 
committee  groups." 

Miss  Georgia  Lee  Abel,  Education  Consul- 
tant, American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  Chairman  of  the  committee  studying  the 
competencies  needed  by  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Other  members  of  this  committee  are: 

Miss  lona  Biggs,  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

Mrs.  Florence  Henderson,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor,   San    Francisco    State    College,    San 


Francisco,  California 

Dr.  Pauline  Powers,  City  Public  Schools, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Miss  Geraldine  Scholl,  Elementary  Super- 
visor, Michigan  State  School  for  the 
Blind,    Lansing,    Michigan 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,   Watertown,    Massachusetts 

Mr.  Everett  Wilcox,  Principal,  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

The  design  of  the  study  includes  a  num- 
ber of  meetings,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  held.  On  September  8,  1952,  there  was 
an  all-day  meeting  of  national  organizations 
concerned  with  the  education  of  various 
types  of  exceptional  children.  Both  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness were  represented.  On  this  occasion,  the 
organizations  had  opportunity  to  review  the 
design  of  the  study  and  to  make  suggestions. 
During  the  fall  of  1952,  Miss  Abel  and  her 
committee  met  in  Chicago  to  examine  the 
competencies  of  teachers  of  the  blind.  On 
March  7,  8,  and  9,  1953,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation called  a  working  conference  of  all  the 
Competency  Committees,  which  again  gave 
the  committee  on  the  blind  an  opportunity 
to  work  together. 

A  highlight  of  the  study  will  be  a  working 
conference  at  which  findings  will  be  presented 
for  review.  This  will  take  place  after  com- 
mittees have  submitted  their  statements  and 
after  the  data  from  the  inquiry  forms  have 
been  collated.  The  occasion  will  provide 
for  interpretations  of  data  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  recommendations.  A  report  will 
eventually  be  published  and  will  provide 
a  wealth  of  factual  and  attitudinal  informa- 
tion which  will  be  useful  both  in  planning 
standards  for  special  education  personnel 
and  in  developing  curricula  in  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  use 
of  the  findings  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  im- 
proving the  competencies  of  special  teach- 
ers, which  in  turn  will  contribute  to  educa- 
tional programs  for  exceptional  children  in 
the  Nation's  school  systems.  By  so  doing,  the 
possibilities  for  satisfactory  life  adjustment 
of  these  children  will  be  multiplied  and  so- 
ciety in  general  will  benefit. 
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WHAT  INDUSTRY  EXPECTS  OF  A  BLIND  CONCESSIONNAIRE 

GIBSON  L.  SMITH 
Manager,  Real  Estate  Department,  Belk  Stores,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


When  W.  J.  Strickland,  representing  your 
Program  Committee,  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone last  winter  and  asked  me  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  "What  Industry  Ex- 
pects of  A  Blind  Concessionnaire"  I  was  in 
bed  with  the  flu  and  I  think  my  tempera- 
ture must  have  gone  up  another  degree  or 
two  in  the  space  of  our  three  minute  con- 
versation. The  thought  of  going  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  middle  of  July  to  speak  before  a 
group  of  strangers  on  a  subject  that  I  knew 
very  little  about  did  not  strike  me  as  being 
something  to  bring  sunshine  into  a  sick  room. 
However,  in  the  space  of  that  three  minute 
conversation  I  told  myself  that  I  had  to  do 
it.  In  fact,  it  was  the  least  I  could  do,  realiz- 
ing that  this  whole  program  to  aid  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  is  so  full  of  sacrifice  and 
courage  being  displayed  by  those  helping  and 
those  being  helped.  There  is  no  program  that 
I  know  of  that  demonstrates  more  applied 
Christianity  than  the  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  For  The  Blind. 

Now  you  ask  me  "What  Does  Industry  Ex- 
pect of  a  Blind  Concessionnaire?"  My  first 
tendency  would  be  to  paraphrase  that  ques- 
tion with  "What  Should  The  Blind  Conces- 
sionnaire Expect  of  Industry?"  Certainly  there 
is  an  obligation  and  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  Industry  and  Business  to  help  the  blind 
help  themselves.  That's  the  American  Way.  It 
is  the  independence  and  freedom  of  soul  that 
our  economic  and  political  system  is  built 
upon — and  the  system  that  we  want  to  nur- 
ture and  cultivate.  Surely  the  big  brother  can 
help  the  little  brother  and  that  too  is  our 
system.  The  human  obligations  of  man  to  his 
fellow  man  is  the  cohesive  force  that  holds 
our  society  together.  The  Father  above  looks 
upon  his  family  below  and  is  pleased  when 
brother  helps  brother  and  seeks  only  love  in 
return. 

I  am  the  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate  De- 
partment of  a  group  of  Department  Stores 
known  as  Belk  and  Leggetts.  We  have  over 
three  hundred  stores  in  thirteen  southeastern 
and  middle  west  States.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


we  maintain  our  central  offices  which  con- 
sists of  the  executive  offices  and  the  buying 
offices.  In  the  buying  offices  and  large  dis- 
play rooms  we  carry  manufacturer's  samples 
of  almost  every  item  you  would  find  in  an 
average  department  store.  The  manufacturers 
send  their  samples  into  our  central  office  and 
there  our  buyers  select  the  items  that  they 
are  willing  to  recommend  to  the  stores,  and 
put  them  on  display  for  the  buyers  who 
come  in  from  the  various  stores  in  our  group. 
Periodically  we  put  on  what  we  call  "shows". 
For  instance  when  we  have  a  men's  wear 
showing  for  spring,  an  entire  floor  is  used 
for  this  purpose  and  all  the  houses  we  deal 
with  will  have  samples  displayed  by  our  cen- 
tral buyers  to  our  store  buyers.  Representa- 
tives from  our  entire  group  will  come  into 
Charlotte  over  a  period  of  a  week  or  two 
and  select  their  spring  line  of  men's  wear. 
I  am  telling  you  this  so  that  you  can  better 
appreciate  how  a  blind  concessionnaire  fits 
into  our  particular  group. 

When  we  built  this  large  central  Buying 
Office  we  made  no  arrangements  for  a  snack 
bar  or  a  means  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  large 
group  of  people  such  as  tobacco,  candy, 
kleenex,  soft  drinks,  etc.  That's  when  W.  J. 
Strickland  representing  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  For  The  Blind  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Joe  came  into  my  office  and  asked  me 
if  we  would  consider  a  snack  bar  operated  by 
a  visually  handicapped  person. 

The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  know  was  who 
sponsored  his  agency.  He  explained  that  it 
was  sponsored  in  our  State  jointly  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  snack  bar 
would  make  enough  to  support  itself.  He 
had  already  studied  our  set-up  and  knew  we 
employed  some  200  regular  employees;  and 
buyers  and  salesmen  were  coming  in  every- 
day, plus  the  great  additional  influx  when 
we  held  our  shows.  He  felt  confident  that  the 
enterprise  could  support  itself.  I  saw  immedi- 
ately that  this  idea  was  one  of  those  ideal 
situations   in   business   in   which   both   sides 
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would  be  benefited,  but  I  held  down  my 
enthusiasm   until   I   could  get   the  facts. 

"Mr.  Strickland",  I  said,  "maybe  this  thing 
will  work  and  maybe  it  won't.  Therefore  I 
couldn't  recommend  to  my  people  that  we 
lease  you  space  for  a  period  of  time." 

"We're  perfectly  willing  to  take  it  without 
a  lease",  he  said.  "As  long  as  we're  both 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  it  will  be  o.k. 
If  it  doesn't  work  out,  either  side  can  with- 
draw on  thirty  days  notice." 

"Now,  about  the  sei-vice,"  I  said,  "Will  your 
people  be  able  to  wait  on  customers  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  delay,  and  will  they  be 
able  to  stand  up  to  the  pace  that  the  peak 
periods  may  demand?  Above  all  we  demand 
courteous   service   in   our  business." 

"Just  you  give  them  a  chance.  I  know  you 
will  be  pleased  and  somewhat  amazed  at  the 
efficient  service  that  visually  handicapped 
people  can  render  in  a  concession,"  he  smiled. 

"What  about  your  stock  of  merchandise? 
Can  we  suggest  items  that  we  want  you  to 
carry  from  time  to  time?" 

"Of  course.  We  will  be  in  business  just  like 
any  other  business  and  we  will  always  strive 
to  please  the  customer.  In  fact,  we  welcome 
suggestions."  He  was  proud  of  his  organi- 
zation. 

"What  will  our  obligation  be  to  the  op- 
erators of  the  concession?" 

"None  whatsoever.  The  operators  will  be 
independent  business  men  and  women,  but, 
of  course,  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  pre- 
vailing in  the  building  for  your  own  em- 
ployees." 


"Will  you  furnish  your  own  fixtures  and 
equipment?" 

"Yes,  we  will  set  the  concession  up  at  our 
own  expense.  We  will  provide  electrical 
equipment,  tables,  chairs,  stools — everything." 

"Will  you  have  a  local  supervisor  who  can 
be  of  immediate  assistance  to  your  operators?" 

"Yes,  we  have  a  local  supervisor  who  is  in 
constant  touch  with  the  concessions  in  your 
area,  and  if  the  problem  is  beyond  his  au- 
thority or  know-how  then  the  State  Director 
can  be  called  in." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Strickland.  It  sounds  good 
to  me.  We'll  go  along  with  your  program  and 
give  you  a  prominent  space  at  the  entrance 
to  the  main  showroom.  We  will  provide  all 
your  utilities  at  our  expense,  and  you  can 
forget  the  rent."  I  felt  better  than  if  I  had 
closed  a  department  store  lease  that  I  had 
been  working  on  for  years  and  at  consider- 
able less  rent  than  I  was  prepared  to  pay! 

To  summarize.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this 
arrangement  with  the  blind  concession  has 
been  an  outstanding  success.  I  believe  it  ranks 
very  near  the  top  of  all  the  concessions  in 
North  Carolina,  and  we  are  just  as  happy  with 
it  as  the  Commission  For  The  Blind  is.  The 
Operators  have  won  our  hearts  and  have 
been  treated  as  part  of  the  big  family  which 
makes  up  our  organization.  At  Christmas 
and  birthdays  they  are  in  on  the  fun  and 
gifts.  None  of  us  think  of  the  operators  as 
visually  handicapped  and  no  one  ever  takes 
the    least    advantage   of    them    because    they 


HOW  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  WILL  COOPERATE  TO 
EXPAND  THE  VENDING  STAND  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 


CHARLES  A.  PETERS 

Director  of  Buildings,  Management  Division,  Public  Building  Service, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  am  glad  to  lia\c  this  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  I  rather  feel  that, 
in  many  ways,  I  am  one  of  you.  Even  though 
I  have  not  met  with  the  group  before  I 
have    had    dialings    with    some   of   you. 

To  tiiosc  of  you  who  don't  know  mc 
I   might  say   that   I  have  been   interested  in 


the  work  of  the  Blind  for  about  20  years. 
During  much  of  that  period.  I  have  been 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  both  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Marvland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  .\ct  I  ha\e  also  been  associated  with 
the   vending   stand   program   from   the   Fed- 
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eral  government  angle  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field.  During  these  15  or  16 
years  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  have 
some  part  in  the  development  of  this  won- 
derful program. 

Prior  to  1936  when  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act  was  passed  there  were  at  most  a 
half  dozen  vending  stands  in  Federal  build- 
ings operated  by  blind  persons  in  Wash- 
ington. The  stands  were  make-shift  affairs 
set  up  in  some  corner  of  a  lobby  or  corri- 
dor. They  were  cheap  affairs  which  were  not 
attractive  and  probably  not  very  sanitary. 
The  business  they  did  was  small  compared 
to  the  business  which  is  done  on  the  average 
stand  today. 

When  you  compare  this  very  modest  be- 
ginning with  the  program  of  today  which 
includes  51  stands  in  buildings  in  Metro- 
politan Washington  operated  by  General 
Services  Administration  and  additional  stands 
in  other  Government  buildings  here,  you 
will  get  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
program. 

During  the  war  when  the  Government  oc- 
cupied many  more  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton than  it  does  today,  the  number  of 
stands  was  somewhat  greater.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  build  back  the 
gains  that  were  lost  when  the  Government 
organizations   shrank   after   the   war. 

Along  with  that  building  program  we  are 
trying,  at  the  moment,  to  prevent  a  further 
loss  in  stands  because  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment economy  program  which  is  caus- 
ing a  further  shrinking  of  the  Government 
space  needs.  We  believe  that  by  careful 
planning,  we  can  find  additional  locations 
to  absorb  those  blind  operators  who  may 
be  located  in  rented  space  to  be  given  up, 
or  in  temporary  buildings  to  be  torn  down. 

The  growth  of  the  program  outside  of 
Washington  has  also  been  spectacular.  In 
the  buildings  operated  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  the  growth  has  been  from 
practically  no  stands  in  the  early  1930's 
to  170  stands  today.  Some  of  those  stands 
will  also  be  affected  by  the  release  of  space 
through  the  Government  economy  program. 

The  various  field  organizations  are  going 
to  have  to  be  alert  if  a  temporary  set-back 
of  the  program  is  to  be  avoided.  I  will  try  to 
give  you  a  few  suggestions  which  may  help 


to  maintain  the  present  level  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  also  help  to  expand  it  when 
the  present  crisis  has  passed. 

However,  before  I  go  on  to  that  phase  of 
the  matter  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  building  operator 
which  play  some  part  in  the  program,  and 
also  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  accomplished,  and  which  will 
ulitmately  help  the  program. 

The  agency  charged  by  law  with  the  opera- 
tion of  public  buildings  has  a  much  more 
complex  problem  than  is  generally  realized. 
The  building  operator  is  a  service  agency 
with  the  job  of  providing  comfortable,  at- 
tractive, well  lighted  and  heated,  clean, 
sanitary,  suitable  space  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  performing  some  project  or 
other  Government  work  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

The  operator  of  the  building  must  also 
provide  the  tenant  with  such  services  as  the 
tenant  feels  are  necessary  and  at  the  same 
time  must  protect  the  tenant  against  any 
interference  or  disturbance  which  might  in- 
terfere with  the  work  of  the  tenant.  Each 
Government  agency  charged  by  law  with  a 
program  has  its  own  individual  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  ideal  working  conditions  to 
secure  maximvnn  efficiency. 

The  building  operator  never  has  sufficient 
funds  to  do  the  job  expected  of  him.  In 
the  General  Services  Administration  this 
condition  has  been  made  much  worse  than 
usual  by  three  substantial  cuts  in  appropria- 
tions during  the  past  three  years.  The  nat- 
ural result  is  that  the  building  operator 
wall  try  to  avoid  any  added  cost  or  other 
factor  which  may  complicate  his  problem. 

Where  adequate  feeding  facilities  are  not 
available  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  the  building  operator  to 
provide  those  facilities  through  a  concession 
contract.  Occasionally  the  business  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  both  a  cafeteria  and  a 
vending  stand.  Sometimes  the  tenant  feels 
that  vending  stands  will  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  the  Government  employees  to  spend  more 
time  away  from  work  than  is  necessary. 

I  have  outlined  all  of  the  above  to  try 
to  show  you  that  the  life  of  the  building 
operator  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses.  Sometimes, 
he    can't    do    what    you    would    like    him 
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to  do  and  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. 

May  I  now  indicate  how  we  are  trying  to 
help  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  and 
how  you  may  also  be  of  substantial  help 
to  the  building  operator. 

One  of  the  first  matters  for  consideration 
where  it  has  been  determined  that  a  vend- 
ing stand  is  needed  is  location.  Both  the 
stand  operator  and  the  building  operator 
are  very  much  interested  in  securing  a  cor- 
rect solution  to  this  matter. 

When  the  program  started,  the  common 
practice  was  to  stick  the  stand  in  any  corner 
of  a  corridor  or  lobby.  This  practice  drew 
objection  from  the  architects  who  had  spent 
substantial  sums  developing  beautiful  lobbies 
and  corridors,  and  felt  that  the  stands  were 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  ornamental 
lobbies. 

The  building  occupants  objected  on  the 
basis  that  the  employees  hanging  around 
a  stand  in  a  location  where  visitors  to  the 
building  could  see  them  gave  the  Govern- 
ment agency  a  bad  reputation  and  resulted  in 
rumors  that  the  Government  employees  were 
loafing  on  the  job. 

The  building  operator  didn't  like  this  lo- 
cation because  it  detracted  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building,  created  sanitation  and 
cleaning  problems,  electrical  and  plumbing 
connections  were  practically  impossible,  and 
many  other  details  added  to  the  building 
operator's  problems. 

In  looking  for  a  solution  we  suggested  using 
a  room  near  the  lobby  for  the  purpose.  At 
first  the  stand  operator  objected  on  the 
basis  that  the  room  location  would  result 
in  loss  of  sales.  Where  we  changed  to  room 
locations  the  sales  generally  increased.  We 
found  that  the  building  tenant  or  occupant 
had  less  objection  to  the  out-of-sight  loca- 
tion and  patronized  the  stand  more.  The 
few  building  visitors  who  were  lost  as  patrons 
amounted  to  less  in  sales  volume  than  the 
other  increases  in  business  provided. 

Another  item  in  favor  of  the  room  loca- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  service 
connections.  It  is  far  simpler  to  provide 
water  and  drain  lines  as  well  as  electric 
power  for  vending  machines  and  refrigerators 
in  a  separate  room  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Trash    cans    and    other    suitable    con- 


tainers such  as  bottle  racks  can  be  easily 
provided  for  in  room  space  without  creating 
unsightly  conditions. 

To  provide  a  permanent  solution  and  also 
to  increase  the  number  of  vending  stands 
which  are  placed  in  new  buildings,  we  have 
convinced  the  architects  who  design  the  new 
Federal  buildings  that  each  building  should 
be  equipped  with  a  special  room,  properly 
equipped  to  house  a  vending  stand  and  to 
employ  a  blind  operator.  The  standard  man- 
ual covering  the  design  of  new  buildings 
provides  for  such  a  room  in  each  new  Fed- 
eral building  to  be  constructed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Building  Service  of  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

I  don't  want  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  only  solution  in  providing  a  vending 
stand  is  to  provide  room  space.  There  are 
many  of  the  older  buildings  where  this  is 
not  possible.  However, .  when  it  is  necessary 
to  use  corridor  space  many  additional  prob- 
lems must  be  successfully  solved  if  we  are 
to  have  a  stand  which  is  considered  a  suc- 
cess by  all  of  the  interested  parties. 

Another  factor  which  we  have  found  adds 
a  great  deal  to  the  public  acceptance  of  such 
a  stand  is  the  design  of  the  stand  itself.  If 
it  is  attractive  and  is  kept  neat  and  orderly 
with  everything  clean  and  sanitary,  it  serves 
to  increase  public  confidence  and  becomes  a 
good  advertisement  for  more  stands. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  that  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  vending  stand  opportunities 
in  public  buildings  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  public  buildings,  the  amount  of 
space  occupied,  and  the  size  of  building 
population.  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  Government  retrenchment  may 
reduce  the  possibilities  for  additional  oppor- 
tunities, unless  we  can  take  some  counter- 
acting measures.  The  question  is — What 
counteracting  measures  can  be  taken? 

We  have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  in  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  many  of  us  feel  that  the 
answer  lies  in  the  direction  of  installing  many 
small  stands,  usually  in  locations  where  there 
would  be  little  possibility  of  installing  larger 
ones.  I  am  thinking  of  the  type  of  stand 
which  sells  no  foods  and  be\erages,  nor  any 
object  which  is  particularly  bulky,  and  which 
requires  no  equipment  except  a  small  counter 
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and  back  bar.  I  can  make  no  definite  esti- 
mate, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  opportunities  might  be  greatly 
increased  if  it  were  possible  to  work  out  a 
merchandising  arrangement  for  the  sale  of 
non-food  and  beverage  items  in  a  very  small 
and  compact  space,  without  important  me- 
chanical installations  or  building  alterations. 
Since  such  an  arrangement  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  amount  of  space  required,  and 
would  avoid  many  of  the  operational  prob- 
lems which  are  created  by  more  extensive 
operations,  I  feel  that  there  might  be  times 
when  corridor  or  lobby  installations  would 
be  more  feasible  than  they  generally  are  un- 
der present  conditions. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  a  suitable  and 
standard  sales  list  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully prepared,  to  insure  that  the  profit  mar- 
gins would  be  sufficient  to  support  each 
vending  stand  operator  adequately.  I  suggest 
that  serious  study  be  given  to  the  preparation 
of  such  a  list,  perhaps  by  the  federal  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabiltation,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  several  custodial  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  several  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  was  responsible  for  the 
broad  programs  carried  on  under  the  Act. 
I  remember  seeing  in  our  files  a  document 
which  apparently  was  prepared  by  that  of- 
fice, and  which  was  entitled  "Principles  of 
Placement  Service  for  Blind  Persons  Applied 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education." 
This  document  was  prepared  about  1937,  I 
believe,  and  it  related  to  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
ever  officially  issued,  but  it  contained  the 
following  statement  which  seems  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  present  discussion. 

It  is  understood  that  no  one  individual 
can  be  benefited  if  such  benefit  is  detri- 
mental to  the  entire  group,  and  again,  the 
service  shall  be  so  organized  and  admin- 
istered as  to  perpetuate  benefits  far  into 
the  future,  and  opportunities  of  the  pres- 
ent day  must  not  be  dissipated  to  the 
detriment   of   blind   persons   of   tomorrow. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  this  well-stated 
policy — as  much  today  as  in  1937.  I  believe 


that  the  interests  of  the  entire  group  will 
be  best  served  by  providing  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  separate  and  perhaps  rela- 
tively small  opportunities  for  self-support, 
rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  opportuni- 
ties for  operations  on  a  larger  scale.  I  be- 
lieve, further,  that  this  policy  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  basic  intent  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  and  that  under  it 
we  may  expect  the  most  opportunties  for  the 
blind  persons  of  tomorrow,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  today. 

In  closing,  I  have  a  very  definite  recom- 
mendation to  make  to  you,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  do  more  to  further  the  vend- 
ing stand  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Blind  than  all  the  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  might  be  developed  to  further 
this  program. 

First,  get  acquainted  with  the  building  op- 
erating people  having  control  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  area  you  are  interested  in.  They 
are  human  beings  who  would  like  to  help 
their  fellow  man  as  much  as  you  would. 
But,  they  have  problems  too.  Learn  what 
their  problems  are  and  perhaps  you  can  help 
them  solve  those  problems. 

Second,  don't  insist  on  winning  every  point 
because  you  feel  you  are  right  and  everyone 
else  should  give  in  to  your  opinion.  Remem- 
ber, one  stand  or  one  battle  is  not  the  im- 
portant thing.  The  really  important  thing 
is  to  have  a  good  program  with  as  many 
stands  as  possible  doing  a  job  that  is  not 
only  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
but  a  program  which  will  continue  to  live 
and  grow  as  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  many  interested  parties. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Wash- 
ington program  is  a  substantial  success  and 
if  that  is  so  it  is  because  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  I  have  just  outlined. 
And  what  is  more  important  the  Washing- 
ton program  will  continue  to  grow  because 
the  correct  basis  for  growth  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

May  I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  success  in 
developing  and  establishing  a  truly  great 
program  which  will  continue  to  grow  and 
expand  to  furnish  the  maximum  service  to 
the  blind  in  your  community. 

Thank  you. 
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STATUTORY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STRENGTHENING  P.  L.  732 

*  HULEN  C.  WALKER 
Legislative  Analysist,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.C. 


It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  express  a  few  opinions  with 
regard  to  a  Public  Law  which  affects  so 
many  blind  people. 

While  listening  to  the  two  speakers  before 
me  on  this  program  I  began  to  wonder  why 
I  was  invited.  In  the  beginning  I  must  say 
to  you  that  I  am  not  a  businessman  as  your 
first  speaker;  neither  am  I  a  supervisor  as 
your  second  speaker.  In  fact,  I  am  not  even 
a  vending  stand  operator  as  I  know  many 
of  you  here  tonight  are.  That  brings  that 
part  of  the  program  down  to  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  a  few  personal  opinions  as  to 
how  the  Act  can  be  strengthened.  I  do  not 
like  to  inject  in  to  any  meeting  my  own 
opinion,  therefore  I  will  say  that  the  sug- 
gestions that  I  am  about  to  make  have 
been  discussed  with  many  other  people  and 
are  suggestions  which  they  believe  are  fitting. 

Public  Law  732,  (commonly  called  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act)  was  approved  in  1936. 
Since  that  time  no  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  Act.  In  a  progressive  coun- 
try such  as  ours  even  the  Constitution 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  laws  on  gov- 
ernment must  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  need.  Certainly  then,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  have  to  make  changes  in  an  Act 
affecting  the  vending  stand  program  for  the 
blind.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
draft  amendments  to  this  Act  at  various 
times,  and  even  some  of  these  amendments 
have  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  bills 
into  Congress.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
some  day  a  part  or  perhaps  all  of  the  neces- 
sary amendments  will  be  enacted  into  law, 
thereby  strengthening  and  expanding  the 
vending  stand  program  for  the  blind  in  Fed- 
eral buildings. 

To  list  a  few  of  the  changes  which  in  iny 
opinion  would  strengthen  the  Act,  I  will 
start  with  No.  1. 

(1)  Amend  the  original  Act  to  change  the 
phrase  "Federal  Buildings"  to  "Federal  Prop- 
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erties."  By  making  this  slight  change  in  the 
original  Act  it  would  be  permissible  to  es- 
tablish concessions  to  be  operated  by  the 
blind  in  Federal  parks  and  on  Federal  lands 
as  well  as  in  Federal  buildings.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  these 
slight  changes  would  greatly  increase  the 
employment  possibilities  for  the  blind. 

(2)  Another  important  change  that  could  be 
made  in  the  law  would  be  to  insert  the  neces- 
sary wording  to  classify  merchandising  ma- 
chines as  concessions  to  be  operated  by  the 
blind.  You  can  readily  see  that  this  change 
would  increase  the  income  of  the  operator 
of  the  vending  stand  as  well  as  furnish  em- 
ployment for  blind  persons  in  the  operation 
of  machines  in  buildings  not  sufficiently 
populated  to  support  a  vending  stand.  To  me 
this  change  is  a  very  important  one. 

(3)  The  final  authority  for  locating  a 
vending  stand  in  a  Federal  building  rests 
with  G.S.A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
place  for  this  final  decision  to  be  made 
would  be  in  the  agency  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  the  blind.  They  are  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  incident  to  the 
operation  of  a  business  by  a  blind  person 
than  anyone  else,  therefore  the  final  de- 
cision or  veto  power  over  locating  the  vend- 
ing stand  or  vending  machine  to  be  operated 
by  the  blind  should  be  transferred  to  the 
department  administering  other  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

(4)  A  clarification  of  the  definition  of 
blindness  could  well  be  inserted  in  the  Act. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  as  important 
probably  as  a  more  clear-cut  method  of  fi- 
nancing  the   original   capitalization. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words:  Change  "Fed- 
eral Buildings"  to  "Federal  Properties".  Clas- 
sify vending  machines  as  concessions  to  be 
operated  by  the  blind.  Transfer  the  final 
decision  for  locations  from  G.S.A.  to  a  de- 
partment primarily  serving  the  blind.  Clarify 
the  definition  of  blindness  and  outline  a 
more    definite    financing    method.    Many    of 
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you  will  agree  with  me  on  these  simple 
changes.  Others,  I  am  sure  would  have  ad- 
ditional  recommendations    to   make. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  beginning  I 
stated  that  these  suggestions  are  merely  my 
own  observations.  I  would  like  to  urge  that 


some  definite  recommendations  come  from 
this  section  to  the  incoming  administration 
in  order  that  a  more  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive program  could  be  developed  with  re- 
gard to  vending  stands  now  operated  under 
P.  L.  732. 


TEACHING  MUSIC  IN  AN  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL: 
(AN  EXERCISE  IN  THE  ART  OF  LIVING) 

*ANNE  BURROWS 
Blind  Musician,  Edmonton,  Alberta 


People  have  often  asked  me  how  I,  as  a 
blind  musician,  set  about  the  task  of  finding 
a  post  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  sighted 
girls;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  improving 
relations  between  those  who  can  see  and 
those  who  cannot,  that  I  took  the  same  pre- 
liminary steps  that  I  should  have  taken  had  I 
been  able  to  see.  For  in  July,  1947,  I  visited 
the  London  office  of  the  Joint  Agency  for 
Women  Teachers,  and  discussed  the  sort  of 
work  I  hoped  to  do.  The  secretary  told  me 
that  she  had  never  before  attempted  to  ob- 
tain a  post  for  anyone  without  sight;  but 
that  she  was  willing  to  help  me,  proving 
her  readiness  by  arming  me  with  a  sheaf  of 
notices  of  vacancies  on  the  music  staffs  of 
some  of  the  country's  best-known  schools 
even  before  I  had  left  the  room. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  my  mailbag  pre- 
sented a  very  discouraging  appearance.  The 
replies  to  my  letters  of  application  for  jobs 
fell  into  two  groups.  In  the  first,  typewritten 
notes  presented  the  headmistress's  compli- 
ments and  the  news  that  the  post  for  which 
I  had  applied  was  already  filled  by  another. 
In  the  second  the  letters  were  longer  and 
handwritten,  full  of  good  wishes  for  my 
future,  etc.,  etc.,  and  said  that,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  the  school  had  stairs  that  were 
so  difficult  to  negotiate  that  no  one  without 
sight  would  be  safe!  And  all  this  in  spite  of 
what  I  had  said  in  my  letter  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  my  seeing  eye  dog!  I  was  just 
beginning  to  have  bad  dreams  about  stair- 
cases when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
asked  to  deputise  for  the  piano  teacher  in  a 
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big  London  High  School,  and  this  I  did  for 
about  a  month.  The  experience  was  of  great 
value  to  me;  but  it  also  provided  me  with 
my  most  tangible  asset  at  that  point,  namely 
a  testimonial  from  a  headmistress,  which 
would  carry  more  weight  than  all  the  good 
words  of  my  College  professors  put  to- 
gether. And  it  was  not  long  after  that  was 
over  that  I  applied  for  a  job  at  Downe 
House,  and  was  asked  to  go  for  an  interview. 
Downe  House  is  a  Public  School  for  girls 
whose  ages  range  from  12  to  17.  It  is  a 
school,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education; 
but  administered  by  an  independent  board 
of  governors  made  up  of  people  who  are 
prominent  in  education  and  in  other  branches 
of  public  life.  The  pupils'  parents  pay  fees 
which  nowadays  are  sacrificially  high  in  or- 
der that  their  daughters  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  many  special  educational  facilities, 
individual  coaching  and  the  training  and 
practice  of  leadership  which  the  school  pro- 
vides. Downe  House  has  gained  for  itself  a 
specially  high  reputation  for  the  work  of 
the  music  department.  To  some  extent  the 
reputation  rests  upon  the  achievements  of 
individual  performers;  but  the  real  criteria 
for  success  are  the  achievements  of  the  choir 
and  orchestra.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  these, 
I  will  mention  briefly  some  of  the  works  un- 
dertaken by  the  choir  in  the  past  five  years. 
These  were: — Monteverde's  "Orfeo";  Bach's 
Mass  in  B  Minor,  (which  was  sung  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  London  in  company  with 
choirs  from  many  other  schools,  with  some 
stiffening  from  the  London  Bach  Choir); 
Britten's  "A  Ceremony  of  Carols";  Purcell's 
"Dido  and  Aeneas";   Pergolesi's  "Stabat  Ma- 
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ler";  the  first  perforinance  of  Robin  Milfoid's 
"Forsaken  Merman";  and,  most  recently, 
Haydn's  "Creation".  Any  music  teacher  woidd 
be  happy  to  work  in  a  school  where  so  much, 
and  such  interesting  music,  went  on  side  by 
side  with  an  exacting  academic  curriculum. 

It  was  with  a  great  mixture  of  hopes  and 
anxieties,  therefore,  that  I  went  to  the  inter- 
view, which  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting 
experiences  that  I  can  remember,  though  I 
laughed  inwardly  when  I  was  shown  round 
the  school  and  introduced  to  the  innumera- 
ble flights  of  steps  that  it  contains.  There 
are  steps  everywhere,  varying  in  depth,  width, 
direction,  consistency  and  age,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  number  and  direction,  and  most  of 
the  staff  who  can  see  grumble  about  them  all 
day  long!  I  spent  the  best  part  of  a  day 
in  answering  questions;  and  not  merely 
my  teaching  qualifications,  such  as  they  were, 
came  under  review;  but  my  whole  way  of  life, 
my  taste  in  books,  and  my  interests  in  every- 
thing from  horses  to  international  politics 
seemed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  to  employ  me. 

That  so  thorough  an  examination  was  just 
as  well  as  necessary,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
clear.  To  have  employed  me  and  then  to 
have  regretted  doing  so  would  have  put 
the  school  and  myself  into  a  very  distasteful 
position.  Moreover,  the  headmistress.  Miss 
Medley,  had  no  colleague  whom  she  could 
consult  regarding  the  chances  of  success  or 
otherwise  in  having  a  non-sighted  member 
of  staff.  She  asked  me  to  teach  in  the  school 
for  a  term  on  a  trial  basis  and  with  a  less 
exacting  time-table  than  my  colleagues;  and 
after  the  term  was  over,  I  became  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  staff. 

It  was  then  that  I  began  to  learn  the  art 
of  living  as  a  blind  individual  in  a  sighted 
community.  A  blind  executive  or  worker  in 
an  office  or  on  a  stand  is  a  regular  com- 
muter between  two  worlds,  the  world  of 
his  work,  and  that  of  his  private  life.  We  had 
our  private  lives  too,  of  course,  and  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  further  them  in  our  long 
holidays  and  at  week  ends;  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  we  shared  everything,  from  cold 
bathwater  to  hot  debate,  and  the  adjustments 
that  had  to  be  made  both  by  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  did  not  end  with  the  school 
working  day. 


My  task  was  essentially  one  of  reassurance: 
to  those  Avho  did  not  know  what  to  expect 
of  nie  as  far  as  interests  and  companionship 
were  concerned;  to  those  who  were  afraid 
I  might  feel  sorry  for  myself,  and  to  those 
who  were  not  sure  how  I  would  cope  with 
ordinary  daily  living.  Then  there  was  a  great 
test  of  memory,  for  names  and  voices  and 
identities  and  positions  and  interests.  There 
were  over  three  hundred  of  them  to  learn 
at  once,  to  say  nothing  of  the  secondary 
test  of  remembering  what  one  did  where 
and  when.  It  was  essential  to  have  as  few 
slips  as  possible  in  any  of  these  respects, 
because  the  one  thing  that  we  all  wanted 
was  to  be  able  to  forget  about  my  lack  of 
sight  and  any  difference  it  might  make,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Whereas  it  took  some  time  for  my  col- 
leagues on  the  staff  to  forget  their  precon- 
ceived notions  about  people  who  can't  see, 
the  children  were  much  more  matter-of-fact 
and  really  more  courteous  too,  in  their  ap- 
proach. They  had  been  told  nothing  about 
me,  except  that  I  was  bringing  a  working 
dog  into  the  school  which  they  were  not  to 
stroke  or  distract  in  any  way  by  so  much  as 
a  look,  on  pain  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences. I  was  told  to  ask  for  whatever 
help  I  needed,  assured  by  Miss  Medley  that 
I  wouldn't  be  fussed  over,  and  left  to  settle 
down  in  my  own  way.  The  girls  helped 
me  at  the  meals  I  shared  with  them,  and 
quickly  learnt  that,  if  we  happened  to  be 
walking  together,  it  was  easier  for  me  to 
take  an  arm  than  to  have  mine  taken.  We 
talked  about  the  things  that  interested  us 
in  an  ordinary  way,  and  I  remember  vividly 
the  undercurrent  of  disapproval  if  a  new 
girl,  to  make  conversation  at  breakfast,  should 
begin  asking  me  a  lot  of  questions  as  to 
how  I  lost  my  sight,  or  what  it  is  like  to  be 
blind.  My  seeing  eye  dog,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  source  of  much  interest  and  curiosity, 
and  they  did  not  think  it  in  bad  taste  to  ask 
questions  about  her  and  her  training. 

I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
regarding  my  teaching  methods  and  experi- 
ence that  you  may  care  to  ask;  but  two  in- 
cidents may  interest  you,  as  having  a  bear- 
ing on  the  special  relation  between  a  teacher 
who  cannot  see  and  a  pupil  who  can. 

Judith  had  been  learning  the  piano  at  her 
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preparatory  school  and  was  not  without  abil- 
ity. She  seemed  to  be  genuinely  fond  of 
music,  but  thoroughly  wander-witted  in  her 
approach  to  her  work.  I  tried  to  help  her 
to  become  more  collected  and  methodical; 
but  all  to  no  great  purpose.  Finally  I  devised 
a  plan  which  I  hoped  would  help  her,  and 
which  would  make  my  blindness  pay  off,  so 
to  speak.  I  had  heard  of  a  little  piece  called 
"The  Horseman"  by  Cecil  Baumer  which 
would,  I  knew,  be  within  Judith's  capacities, 
but  which  was  not  in  Braille  and  which  had 
never  been  played  to  me  by  anyone.  I  gave 
Judith  the  piece,  and  asked  her  to  teach  it  to 
me,  notes,  rhythm,  phrasing  and  fingering.  It 
took  a  very  long  time  at  first,  because  Judith 
was  confused  about  where  to  begin;  but  as 
we  went  on,  her  grasp  of  the  material  be- 
came firm  and  by  means  of  a  practical  ex- 
periment, she  found  out  something  of  how 
teaching,  and  therefore  learning,  can  be  done. 
From  that  point  onward  she  never  looked 
back,  and  her  enjoyment  of  her  work  nat- 
urally increased  enormously. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  see,  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  had  the  patience  to  let  Judith 
follow  through  the  whole  experiment  for 
herself;  and  the  help  and  prompting  that 
I  might  have  provided  for  her  would  have 
ruined  the  whole  value  of  the  project,  which 
lay  in  developing  her  powers  of  deduction 
and  elucidation. 

The  other  incident  concerns  one  of  the 
classes  in  ear-training.  There  was  a  girl  in 
this  class  whom  I  shall  call  Brenda.  Her 
family  had  great  hopes  of  her  becoming  a 
professional  musician,  and  she  herself  had 
a  great  desire  to  study  music.  I  knew,  from 
the  examination  tests  I  had  given  her  in- 
dividually, that  her  aural  ability  was  limited, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  class- 
work  she  was  getting  results  so  good  that  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  suspect  her  of 
cheating.  Suspicion  is  not  evidence,  and  I  was 
in  doubt  what  to  do  for  the  best.  I  could  say 
nothing  without  making  a  difficult  or  an  ugly 
situation.  So  I  arranged  matters  in  such  a 
way  that  Brenda,  instead  of  sitting  at  the 
back  of  the  class  and  near  one  of  her  more 
gifted  friends,  would  have  the  chair  next 
to  mine.  This  was  not  difficult  to  organize, 
as  no  one  had  a  set  place,  and  it  was  easy  to 
engage  Brenda  in  conversation  about  music 


while  the  others  settled  down.  Immediately 
Brenda's  dictations  had  in  them  the  number 
of  mistakes  that  I  should  have  expected  in 
view  of  her  standard.  When  she  was  farther 
from  me,  her  desire  to  be  thought  capable 
and  competent  in  aural  work,  which  she 
knew  to  be  of  great  importance  to  her  if 
she  should  take  up  music  as  a  career,  over- 
came her  scruples  against  looking  over  her 
neighbour's  shoulder  and  taking  an  indirect 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  could  not  see 
her.  But  when  my  hands  on  the  keyboard 
were  in  full  view,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  look  at  them,  because  she  had  a 
natural  inhibition  against  taking  a  direct 
advantage  of  someone  who  could  not  see.  In 
this  way,  by  calling  on  Brenda's  inhibition, 
instead  of  giving  her  an  exhortation  about 
honesty,  the  problem  was  solved  for  both 
of  us,  and  no  embarassing  scenes  or  words 
were  necessary. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  it  knows  that  com- 
munity life  is  not  all  compounded  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  and  Downe  House  was  in  no 
way  different  from  other  communities  in  this 
respect.  And  when  the  claustrophobic  mo- 
ments came,  one  was  deeply  grateful  for  the 
train  to  London,  or  the  friends  in  the  next 
village.  But  always  one  was  glad  to  return, 
tired  in  body  maybe,  but  fresh  in  spirit  for 
the  demands  of  another  week.  For  Downe 
was  a  place  in  which  much  was  expected 
from  everyone  and  much  was  given.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  was  a  very  happy 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work  and  grow. 
It  is  a  school  in  which  everyone  learns  from 
everyone  else,  from  the  headmistress  to  the 
newest  new  girl. 

For  me  there  was  an  added  satisfaction  in 
working  for  Downe  House,  because  I  was, 
in  however  small  a  way  serving  the  sighted 
people  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  me  as 
a  sightless  one.  I  can  imagine  now,  as  I 
never  could  before,  what  people  mean  when 
they  talk  about  the  special  sense  of  pleasure 
they  have  in  serving  blind  people  in  some 
way.  But  surely  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
member that  we  serve  each  other.  My  work 
for  the  seeing  has  been  pleasant  and  impor- 
tant to  me;  but  the  significant  effect  of  that 
work  is  partly  for  the  blind  too.  For,  the 
five-hundred-odd  girls  who  knew  me  at 
Downe  House,  when  they  meet  other  blind 
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people,  will  not  only  know  how  to  treat 
them,  but  how  much  may  be  expected  of 
them.  And  so  I  hope  that  in  some  way  the 


old  familiar  cause  of  a  proper  social  ac- 
ceptance of  people  who  happen  not  to 
be   able   to   see   may   be   furthered. 


TEACHING  MUSIC  TO  PUPILS  IN  DETROIT  BRAILLE  CLASSES 

MARIE  E.  SPRENGEL 
Instructor  of  Braille  Music,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan 


In  giving  a  lesume  of  the  music  as  con- 
ducted in  our  Detroit  Braille  Classes,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  taken  during  the 
month  of  January,  1923.  At  that  time  we 
were  fortunate  in  gaining,  through  the  kindly 
interest  and  financial  assistance  of  the  Michi- 
gan Club,  the  rental,  for  one  semester,  of  a 
piano,  and  five  children  began  lessons,  receiv- 
ing two  half-hour  periods  of  private  instruc- 
tion each  week.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
in  June  a  short  recital  was  given  for  parents 
and  friends,  each  child  taking  part  success- 
fully in  one  or  more  numbers.  During  the 
following  tenn  parents  of  the  pupils  taking 
lessons  met  the  rental  cost  of  an  instrument. 
Soon  thereafter  the  Board  of  Education 
bought  an  excellent  piano  for  the  depart- 
ment, and  since  then  four  more  have  been 
purchased  for  us,  so  that  we  now  have 
pianos  at  all  of  our  Braille  teaching  cen- 
ters except  Central  High  School  where  we 
are  privileged  to  use  a  piano  which  is  made 
available  during  the  periods  when  our  pupils 
require  it  for  their  lessons. 

In  passing,  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
at  present  fifty-eight  children  are  attending 
our  Detroit  Braille  Classes,  as  compared  to 
sixteen  when  music  study  was  first  intro- 
duced. General  class-room  work  with  these 
pupils  is  being  carried  on  in  four  public 
schools  throughout  the  city.  There  are  seven 
classes,  two  in  each  of  three  schools  and  one 
in  the  fourth  school;  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  per  class  being  nine,  the  minimum, 
seven. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  number 
of  our  pupils  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Due  to  the  many  cases  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia, a  large  number  of  very  young  chil- 
dren are  being  enrolled  witli  us.  These 
young  juniors,  which  include  kindergarten, 
first  and  second  graders,  are  taken  in  small 


groups  and  given  music  appreciation  experi- 
ences, ear-training,  song  material  and  rhy- 
thms. This  introduction  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  music  equips  the  child  with  a  back- 
ground for  his  more  serious  music  study 
later  on.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
make  each  period  of  this  earliest  training  as 
profitable  and  delightful  an  experience  as 
possible;  one  which  the  child,  musical  or 
unmusical,  will  look  forward  to  with  eager 
anticipation;  for,  with  the  variety  of  ma- 
terial presented,  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
and  enjoyed  by  all.  These  early  lessons  may 
appropriately  be  titled  Music  Recreation. 

Appreciation  Experiences:  The  child  listens 
to  compositions,  or  parts  of  compositions,  and 
tells  whether  what  he  hears  is  playful,  seri- 
ous, happy  or  sad.  Very  often  it  is  just 
"beautiful  music".  He  recognizes  a  "lullaby" 
as  quiet,  restful  music  to  which  he  can  com- 
pletely relax;  martial  music  stimulates  him, 
and  he  responds  with  animation  to  a  lively 
"polka"  or  "gigue".  He  learns  to  listen  for 
variations  of  expression  and  interpretation 
and  we  strive  to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste 
and  desire  for  the  best  in  music.  Chopin's 
Waltz,  Opus  64,  Number  1,  (the  "Minute 
Waltz",)  is  a  general  favorite  and  is  requested 
during  nearly  every  lesson.  In  connection  with 
some  of  the  selections  heard,  a  feAV  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  composer  are  presented. 
The  teacher  also  reads  to  the  group  and 
short  discussions  are  held.  The  Kinscella 
books,  "Storyland"  and  "The  Man  in  the 
Drum"  are  examples  of  the  reading  ma- 
terial used;  all  of  which  may,  of  course,  be 
correlated  with  records. 

Ear-Train  ins;:  This  includes  the  recogni- 
tion of  high  and  low  pitch,  the  ability  to 
name  the  tones  within  the  octave  which 
form  the  simple  scale  of  C  Major  and  to  be 
familiar  with  this  tonal  pattern  when  it  is 
played;  also,  to  hear  when  the  scale  is  com- 
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plete  or  incomplete.  The  child  learns,  too, 
to  distinguish  the  similarity  between  tones 
of  the  same  pitch  name  in  higher  and  lower 
registers.  He  is  taught  the  difference  between 
single  tones  and  chords  and  can,  of  course, 
readily  hear  when  a  combination  of  tones 
given  simultaneously  is  euphonious  or  dis- 
cordant. 

Song  Material:  With  these  very  young  chil- 
dren no  work  in  solfeggio  is  done.  Simple 
rote  songs  are  taught;  songs  with  marked 
rhythms  and  pleasing  melodies;  work  songs, 
plays  songs,  descriptive  songs,  luUabys,  spe- 
cial holiday  songs  and  songs  to  stimulate  the 
imagination.  The  pupil  is  never  required 
to  act  out  any  of  this  song  material;  his  en- 
tire attenion  being  given  to  singing.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  children  are  mono- 
tones or  near-monotones;  but  they  are  en- 
couraged and  are  frequently  asked  to  listen  to 
those  (in  group  or  solo)  who  have  good  voices, 
and  the  former  often  show  marked  improve- 
ment over  a  period  of  months.  The  good 
singers  are  our  "canaries"  and  those  who  have 
not  yet  arrived  are  the  "little  crows". 

Rhythm:  The  child  is  taught  that  rhythm 
is  the  "heart-beat"  of  music  and  we  try  to 
have  him  feel  it  in  all  the  music  he  hears. 
He  easily  becomes  conscious  of  the  accented 
beat  of  the  measure  when  a  march  or  waltz 
is  being  played  and  he  enjoys  giving  physical 
expression  to  the  same  by  counting  aloud, 
tapping,  skipping  or  running.  Another  ap- 
proach to  rhythm  is  through  familiar  songs 
or  simple  melodies.  These  are  played  or  sung, 
then  the  melodic  patterns  are  tapped  out  for 
the  class,  and  very  soon  the  musical  child  can 
himself  beat  out  short  patterns  and  is  de- 
lighted when  his  melodies  can  be  recognized 
by  other  members  of  the  group.  The  most 
enjoyable  phase  of  this  work  is  the  rhythm 
band.  Small  instruments  are  introduced — 
sticks,  clappers,  triangles,  bells,  cymbals,  tam- 
bourines, clogs,  Pan's  Pipes,  bird  whistle  etc. 
The  piano  accompanies  the  group  as  they 
keep  time  with  their  instruments.  At  first  all 
play  together;  later  various  passages  are  as- 
signed to  different  instruments.  At  present  we 
have  three  bands  in  which  the  very  young 
children  participate  and  the  selections  chosen 
for  them  to  perform  are  short.  As  prog- 
ress is  made,  longer  pieces  are  introduced; 
for    example,    the    initial    number    may    be 


Schumann's  "Soldiers'  March"  from  "Album 
for  the  Young",  and,  finally,  "Amaryllis"  by 
Ghys.  In  addition  to  these  bands  there  are 
also  two  rhythm  bands  made  up  of  ele- 
mentary pupils  above  second-grade  level. 
These  two  groups  are  doing  splendid  work, 
several  of  the  children  being  able  to  handle 
two  or  more  instruments,  a  factor  which 
greatly  compensates  for  the  lack  of  a  larger 
number  of  pupils.  Selections  played  by  these 
more  advanced  children  include  Schubert's 
"Marche  Militaire,"  Waldteufel's  "Skaters' 
Waltz,"  Nevin's  "Gondolieri"  from  "A  Day 
in  Venice,"  and  Delibes'  "Pizzicati".  The 
instructor  arranges  most  of  the  music  for 
the  band,  and  any  attractive  compositions 
with  marked  rhythm  furnish  excellent  ma- 
terial. 

Piajio  Preparatory  Lessons:  After  a  child 
has  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Braille 
alphabet  and  can  use  the  same  with  facility; 
also,  when  he  shows  some  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  hands  generally,  he  is  eligible  for 
piano  preparatory  work.  These  lessons  are 
usually  introduced  when  the  child  has 
reached  the  second  half  of  the  third  grade 
(the  exceptional  pupil,  which  is  indeed 
rare,  may  be  considered  earlier).  The  les- 
sons cover  work  in  Braille  music  notation, 
elementary  theory,  finger  gymnastics  and 
contact  with  the  piano  keyboard.  Pupils 
are  taken  individually  or  in  groups  of  not 
more  than  three  or  four. 

Braille  Music  Notation:  These  early  lessons 
are  not  intended  to  give  the  pupil  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Braille  music  notation,  but, 
rather,  to  familiarize  him  with  the  basic 
principles  of  note  reading  and  writing;  since 
the  child  learns  and  retains  intricate  details 
more  easily  as  he  encounters  them  in  his 
reading  experience  at  the  keyboard.  The 
small  textbook,  titled  "First  Steps  in  Braille 
Music  Notation,"  was  prepared  by  the  in- 
structor and  consists  of  twelve  progressive 
lessons: 

1.  The  Music  Alphabet 

2.  Note  Values 

3.  Measures 

4.  Octaves 

5.  Time  or  Meter  Signatures 

6.  Fingering 

7.  Rests 

8.  Dotted  Notes 
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9.  Bar  Over  Bar  Pattern 

10.  Intervals 

11.  Sharps,  Flats,  Naturals 

12.  Supplementary  Characters — staccato,  ac- 
cent, repeat  signs  etc. 

A  table  of  key  signatures  (major  mood) 
and  a  short  alphabetical  list  of  abbreviated 
expressions  are  also  included. 

Elementary  Theoiy:  Theory  and  notation 
are  supplementary  to  each  other.  When  note 
values  are  introduced  the  child,  having  had 
no  experience  with  fractions,  is  taught,  by 
means  of  different  lengths  of  polished  wood, 
the  relation  of  half  notes  to  whole  notes, 
quarter  notes  to  halves  and  wholes  etc. 
These  wooden  notes,  as  we  like  to  call  them, 
are  a  tangible  means  through  which  the 
child  can  more  easily  grasp  the  content  of 
the  lesson.  This  is  also  carried  over  into  the 
study  of  measures  where  the  equal  units  are 
separated  by  short  wooden  bars.  In  the  lesson 
on  time  or  meter  signatures,  after  the  pupil 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  upper  and 
lower  figures  he  is  given  four-measure  and 
eight-measure  groups  of  notes  to  analyze 
and  arrange  into  measures  governed  by 
given  signatures.  Similar  exercises  are  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  study  of  rests. 
A  thorough  study  is  made  of  melodic  and 
harmonic  intervals  (especially  the  latter)  and 
simple  triads  and  common  chords  are  ex- 
plained. Here  the  correlation  of  ear-training 
is  also  important,  attention  being  given  to 
the  development  of  relative  pitch,  the  ability 
to  hear  the  difference  between  melodic  and 
harmonic  intervals,  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  a  triad  and  a  four-tone  chord, 
a  major  and  minor  scale,  a  scale  and  an  ar- 
peggio, and  to  be  familiar  with  a  trill,  a 
mordent  or  a  grace-note  when  it  is  played. 

Finger  Gymnastics:  Finger  exercises  are 
introduced  away  from  the  piano  which  will 
assist  in  training  the  fingers  to  become  free 
and  independent  in  their  movements.  Hand 
and  arm  position  are  given  consideration; 
also,  correct  body  posture  and  the  importance 
of  relaxation.  With  few  exceptions,  this  phase 
of  the  child's  training  presents  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  perhaps  any  other;  since,  even 
after  the  pupil  has  advanced  beyond  this 
basic  training,  some  of  these  physical  aspects 
still  remain  matters  of  concern  and  require 


constant  guidance.  The  average  blind  child 
finds  it  hard  to  acquire  those  easy  and  grace- 
ful movements  which  we  desire  and  which 
are  so  advantageous  to  him  in  his  playing. 

Contact  with  the  Piano  Keyboard:  The 
pupil  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
piano  keyboard,  is  taught  to  play  short  ex- 
ercises and  one-octave  scales  and  is  given 
opportunity  to  read  and  memorize  simple 
melodies  and  little  pieces.  During  this  ini- 
tial training  very  little  outside  practice  is 
expected;  for  it  is  decidedly  to  the  child's 
advantage  for  the  instructor  to  be  with  him 
during  these  early  experiences  at  the  piano. 
He  must,  of  course,  spend  some  outside  time 
on  his  technic  and  on  the  material  which 
has  been  memorized  during  the  lessons;  but 
he  is  not  required  to  do  any  independent 
work  in  reading  and  memorizing. 

In  piano  preparatory  the  pupil  is  given  one 
or,  when  possible,  two  forty-minute  periods 
a  week  and  the  course  generally  extends 
over  one  and  one-half  school  terms.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  these  lessons  the 
child  is  well  equipped  to  go  forward  with  his 
private  piano  study. 

At  present  our  percentage  of  piano  pu- 
pils is  low,  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  children  are  too  young.  Sixteen 
are  taking  lessons,  the  majority,  two  lessons 
a  week. 

For  many  years  those  pupils  who  played 
well  enough  were  presented  in  an  annual 
evening  recital  given  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. During  more  recent  years,  however,  sev- 
eral short  programs  are  given  throughout  the 
term  by  the  children  in  their  respective 
schools;  rhythm  band  and  singing  included. 
Our  pupils  are  also  frequently  called  upon 
to  participate  in  auditorium  and  general 
music  programs  presented  by  the  sighted 
children  in  the  building. 

We  find  that  a  great  many  of  our  pupils 
use  their  music  a  great  deal  outside  of 
school.  Several  have  become  active  in  their 
church  communities,  playing  ~  regularly  for 
the  Sunday-School  classes  and  contributing 
to  church  programs.  They  also  play  for  clubs, 
at  luncheons  and  dinners,  and  we  have  had 
a  few  who  have  given  solo  recitals.  Perhaps, 
more  than  any  other,  music  is  a  socializing 
factor  which  helps  the  child  to  become  recog-  | 
nized  and  accepted  by  his  friends  and  in  his        ' 
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community.  Some  time  ago  one  of  our  colored 
boys  who  has  made  his  way  into  a  dance 
band  remarked:  "Music  makes  me  popular 
with  the  fellows."  This  lad,  now  in  high 
school,  appreciates  and  uses  the  classical 
music  in  high  school,  appreciates  and  uses  the 
classical  music  he  is  being  taught;  but  he  has 
aptitude  for  popular  music  and  certainly 
relishes  the  returns  it  brings — six  dollars  a 
night. 

Staff  Notation:  Pupils  who  are  serious 
about  their  music  study  and  continue  it 
through  high  school  are  given  a  semester 
(one  forty-minute  period  each  week)  of  staff 
notation.  If  several  children  are  ready  they 
are  taken  in  a  group,  otherwise,  individ- 
ually. This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  staff  terminology  and,  by 
means  of  a  metal  stafE  graph  or  embossed 
patterns  of  staff  music,  to  give  him  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  music  as  it  is  interpreted 
for  those  with  physical  sight.  On  completion 
of  the  course  the  pupil  is  able  to  write 
Braille  music  from  staff  dictation.  If  he 
wishes  to  continue  music  at  college  or  at 
a  conservatory  he  is  equipped  to  advance 
normally  with  his  fellow  students. 

Parent  and  Teacher:  In  the  day  school 
we  are  in  very  close  touch  with  the  child's 
parents.  This  has  its  real  advantages;  how- 
ever, there  are  also  disadvantages.  Most  par- 
ents like  to  feel  that  their  child  has  musi- 
cal potentialities,  and  when  he  can  tap  out  a 
little  tune  on  his  toy  piano  or  approximate 
a  simple  melody  on  the  harmonica  they  are 
convinced  that  he  is  ready  for  piano  lessons. 
The  wise  parent  can  be  persuaded  to  abide 
by  our  judgment;  but  others  find  it  hard  to 
wait.  Then  there  is  the  occasional  parent 
who  thinks  his  child  should  play  popular 
music  and  jazz.  On  the  whole,  however,  a 
spirit  of  good  co-operation  exists  between 
the  parent  and  the  teacher. 

Mentally  Slow  Children:  A  number  of  our 
children  are  mentally  under-equipped;  many 
of  them  musical,  and  these  are  not  deprived 
of  piano  lessons.  If  a  pupil  lacks  the  ability 
to  comprehend  and  utilize  Braille  music  no- 
tation he  is  taught  by  rote.  It  is  always  a 
disappointment  to  have  to  resort  to  this 
method  of  teaching;  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  a  musical  child  should  be  deprived  of 
the   pleasure   of  playing   the  piano  and  of 


receiving  proper  guidance  because  of  his 
inability  to  comprehend  the  work  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Practice  Problems:  Some  of  our  younger 
pupils  do  not  have  a  piano  in  their  homes. 
In  such  instances  temporary  practice  periods 
are  arranged  at  school,  generally  during  the 
noon  hour,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  literary  program  and  when  a  piano  is 
more  easily  available.  The  Detroit  "Lions" 
have  been  co-operative  in  placing  second- 
hand pianos  in  homes  where  parents  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  an  instru- 
ment. Parents  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  piano 
are  usually  interested  and  prompt  in  meeting 
the  demand. 

There  is  always,  of  course,  the  problem  of 
a  child's  making  good  use  of  his  piano.  With 
radio  and  television,  he  no  longer  lives 
within  a  small  sphere  of  his  own;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  aware  of  all  that  is  going  on 
in  the  world  about  him.  He  is  being  in- 
formed and  entertained,  and  practicing  piano 
offers  little  or  no  attraction.  Recently  one 
of  our  most  promising  children,  a  little  boy 
aged  eight,  when  questioned  about  his  prac- 
ticing, informed  the  instructor  that  most  of 
his  time  was  taken  up  with  programs.  In 
this  case  an  understanding  mother  did  her 
part.  Unfortunately,  such  co-operation  is 
not  always  realized. 

AH  of  our  elementary  pupils  are  trans- 
ported to  and  from  school  on  special  buses 
and,  since  the  drivers  must  cover  a  large 
territory,  the  children  arrive  late  in  the 
morning  and  are  picked  up  before  general 
dismissal  in  the  afternoon,  which  means  that 
they  miss  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  class 
or  study  periods  each  day.  With  this  short- 
ened day,  teachers  in  charge  of  the  academic 
work  find  it  difficult  to  integrate  the  lite- 
rary and  music  schedules  so  that  pupils  have 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  each  sub- 
ject. There  are  semesters  when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  all  of  the  children  two  piano 
preparatory  or  two  private  piano  lessons  a 
week,  even  though  lessons  are  sometimes 
conducted  during  the  noon  hour;  conse- 
quently, under  such  circumstances,  the  pu- 
pil cannot  progress  as  rapidly.  With  our 
high  school  students  we  are  not  confronted 
with  quite  the  same  problem,  as  most  of  these 
pupils   travel   independently;   but,  with  one 
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teacher  working  in  four  buildings,  there  is 
also  an  occasional  semester  when  they,  too, 
lose  out  in  the  planned  two-lessons  a  week 
program. 

In  our  day  school  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
child  to  realize  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
musical  education.  We  are  able  to  provide 
the  fundamentals  and  to  give  those  who  are 
interested  and  capable  training  in  pianoforte 
playing.  Whenever  it  is  possible  our  pupils 
are  enrolled  in  singing  classes  with  the 
sighted  children  of  the  building.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  regular  instrumental 
teacher  in  the  school  has  given  the  Braille 
child  a  few  lessons  in  violin  or  trumpet 
playing;  but  most  of  these  instructors  are 
reluctant  in  accepting  a  Braille  child,  ex- 
plaining that  their  classes  are  over-crowded 
and  that  they  cannot  give  our  child  sufficient 
attention.   We   have   had  one  or  two   pupils 


who  have  studied  the  accordion,  clarinet  or 
pipeorgan   with   an   outside   private   teacher. 

The  residential  school  with  its  well-organ- 
ized music  department  offers  the  musical 
child  all  of  those  opportunities  which  we, 
too,  should  like  to  give  him;  however,  with 
the  existing  limitations,  we  can  only  partially 
meet  the  demand. 

In  conclusion — taking  inventory  of  the 
work  in  music  accomplished  during  the 
thirty  years  of  its  existence  in  the  Braille 
Classes  of  our  Detroit  Public  Schools,  we 
know  that  it  has  been  entirely  worthwhile. 
We  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  offer 
the  whole;  but  the  training  we  have  been 
able  to  give  has  yielded  dividends.  We  hope 
for  greater  opportunities  and  shall  earnestly 
continue  in  our  endeavor  to  make  music  a 
more  vital  and  aesthetic  force  in  the  lives  of 
all   those  children  who  study   with  us. 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  PIANO  TUNERS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  CONNIE  ANDERSON 
Blind  Musician,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Questiori  i:  Can  you  devote  enough  time 
to  each  student,  so  it  will  be  possible  foj- 
him  to  become  a  good  piano  tuner,  or  do 
you  have  too  many  students  to  take  care  of? 

Seventeen  deparments  said  that  they  had 
enough  time.  They  did  not  have  too  many 
students,  and  could  give  them  proper  train- 
ing without  any  difficulty. 

Here  are  the  comments  made  by  two  de- 
partments. 

(i)  "I  have  too  many  students  to  take  care 
of." 

(2)  "I  have  other  things  to  do  besides 
teaching  the  Tuning  Department,  otherwise 
I  would  have  enough  time."  From  my  own 
observation,  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  schools  for  the  blind  for  many 
years.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  teacher 
cannot  devote  the  proper  amount  of  time 
to  his  classes,  and  pupils  lose  interest  in 
the  subject  they  are  studying.  If  a  school 
isn't  going  to  take  any  more  interest  than 
this   in    the   education    of  children,   it   never 
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should  have  been  established  in  the  first 
place. 

Two  departments  did  not  answer  this 
question. 

Question  2. — Do  you  have  good  modern 
equipment  to  work  with? 

Seventeen  departments  answered  "yes." 

Two  departments  said,  "some." 

One  said  "fair." 

The  other  department  said,  "none  too 
good."  When  a  state  does  not  appropriate 
enough  money  to  allow  the  school  for  the 
blind  to  operate  properly,  it  creates  dif- 
ficulties in  every  department  of  the  school. 
We  have  already  discussed  this  situation  in 
the   music   department   section. 

Qiiestion  3. — Do  you  have  a  good  selection 
of  replacement  parts? 

Nineteen  answered  "yes,"  and  the  other 
two  said  "fair." 

Question  4. — Do  you  instruct  your  stu- 
dents to  do  speedy,  as  luell  as  accurate  work? 

Fifteen  answered  "yes." 

There  were  various  reactions  from  the 
other  six  departments. 
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One  teacher  summed  up  my  reason  for  ask- 
ing this  question  vevy  well.  He  said,  "ac- 
curacy first  of  course,  but  they  must  be 
taught  that  speed  makes  a  living."  That  is 
precisely  why  I  asked  this  question,  because 
I  felt  that  every  tuning  teacher  should  keep 
this  thought  in  mind. 

Here  are  the  rest  of  the  comments. 

(1)  "This  is  our  trouble."  If  this  teacher 
is  not  capable  of  figuring  out  ways  to  com- 
bat this  situation,  he  should  not  be  a  tun- 
ing instructor,  because  students  that  gradu- 
ate from  this  Department  will  never  be 
able   to  compete  with  sighted  piano  tuners. 

(2)  "When  they  are  advanced.  I  feel  that 
speed  will  come  when  they  are  in  the  trade." 
In  many  cases  this  statement  is  true,  but  I 
have  seen  graduates  who  were  accurate,  but 
never  worked  up  any  speed,  even  after  3  or  4 
years  of  tuning.  I  know  of  a  blind  tuner 
who  was  given  a  good  job  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing music  stores  in  his  city,  and  he  lost  this 
job  in  several  weeks,  because  each  day  he 
was  expected  to  tune  a  certain  number  of 
pianos,  which  he  was  unable  to  do.  This 
happened  15  years  ago,  but  the  store  has 
never  hired  another  blind  piano  tuner.  When 
blind  people  are  given  jobs  in  sighted  in- 
dustry, and  fail  to  meet  the  required  quali- 
fications, they  not  only  make  it  hard  on 
themselves,  but  also  make  it  very  difficult  for 
others  to  obtain  similar  jobs  who  might 
really  be  able  to  hold  them. 

From  what  I  have  just  said,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  other  four  teachers. 

(3)  "No,  speed  comes  as  accuracy  is  mas- 
tered." 

(4)  "First  accuracy,  speed  will  come  later." 

(5)  This  statement  was  made  by  two  teach- 
ers. "First  accuracy,  then  speed." 

Question  5. — Do  you  train  the  student  to 
repair  all  the  various  kinds  of  modern  pianos 
that  are  now  manufactured? 

Fourteen  answered  "yes." 

Here  are  comments  by  two  teachers. 

(1)  "Yes,  as  far  as  models  allow.  Informa- 
tion is  also  received  from  text  books."  This 
teacher  realizes  that  students  should  be 
taught  to  repair  all  the  various  kinds  of 
modern  pianos,  but  he  apparently  does  not 
have  the  instruments  on  which  to  instruct  the 
students.  However,  he  makes  a  big  effort  to 


overcome  this  disadvantage,  by  having  stu- 
dents study  text  books  for  some  of  this  infor- 
mation. In  the  music  department  section,  I 
said  that  if  you  lack  equipment,  but  have  a 
teacher  with  a  good  imagination,  it  is  still 
possible  to  have  a  good  department.  The 
comment  we  were  just  discussing  is  a  good 
example  of  what  I  meant. 

(2)  "Nearly  as  possible."  This  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing  as  the  comment  we 
just  discussed. 

Four  departments  answered  "no."  All  blind 
students  who  intend  to  work  in  the  tuning 
field,  must  be  expert  repairmen,  if  they 
hope  to  compete  with  sighted  piano  tuners. 
Any  teacher  that  takes  this  attitude,  will  be 
lucky  if  any  of  his  students  ever  work 
steady  in  the  tuning  field. 

One  department  did  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

Question  6. — Are  all  students  given  com- 
plete instruction  in  striyig  repair? 

All  21   departments  answered  "yes." 

I  wish  that  all  the  departments  could  an- 
swer "yes"  to  every  question,  because  then 
I  wouldn't  have  any  comments  to  make,  and 
this  paper  would  be  much  shorter.  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  both  the  tuning, 
and  music  departments  will  be  able  to  do 
this. 

Question  7. — How  much  book  work  in 
piano  tuning  do  you  require  the  student 
to  take? 

Seventeen  teachers  said  they  give  their  stu- 
dents ample  book  work. 

One  teacher  said,  "not  much  material  to 
read,  but  students  are  required  to  read  what 
they  have,  when  it  concerns  the  particular 
job  they  are  doing."  From  this  statement,  I 
gather  that  there  are  not  enough  books  in 
braille  on  various  subjects  concerning  piano 
tuning.  Other  subjects  in  schools  have  plenty 
of  books,  so  I  would  recommend  that  more 
piano  tuning  literature  be  made  available 
in  braille.  "Piano  Tuning  and  Allied  Arts," 
is  one  book  on  this  subject  that  is  in  braille, 
(3  volumes).  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  mazagine  called  the  "Braille  Tech- 
nician," which  had  current  articles  on  all 
the  various  matters  concerning  piano  tuning. 
I  checked  the  list  of  magazines  that  is  pub- 
lished occasionally  in  the  "Braille  Book 
Review,"  but  I   couldn't  find   this  magazine 
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listed.  A  magazine  is  published  in  braille  for 
the  musicians,  called  "The  Braille  Musician," 
and  if  there  isn't  any  magazine  for  piano 
tuners,  there  should  be  an  effort  made  to 
have  one  started. 

The  other  three  teachers  said  that  they 
read  to  the  students  from  sighted  text  books, 
and  magazines. 

Question  8. — When  a  student  receives  a 
diploma,  can  he  tune  and  repair  a  piano 
as  good  as  an  expert  sighted  piano  tuner? 

Thirteen  answered  "yes." 

The  following  comments  were  made  by 
four  teachers. 

(i)  "I  will  not  sign  any  diploma,  unless 
he  is  qualified  for  the  work.  I  do  feel  that 
the  blind  tuner  is  more  careful  than  a 
sighted  person  at  their  work,  although  I 
will  say  that  we  have  blind  tuners,  as  well  as 
sighted  tuners,  who  are  not  doing  good 
work."  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  this 
statement.  Most  blind  people  are  more  con- 
scientious about  doing  their  work  well  than 
the  average  sighted  person,  and  some  people 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  God  has 
given  them  super  ability,  because  they  are 
handicapped.  This  belief  is  not  the  truth, 
although  it  has  persisted  for  many  years. 
There  is  nothing  that  a  blind  person  can 
do,  that  couldn't  be  done  as  well,  or  per- 
haps better,  by  a  sighted  person  if  they  tried 
hard  enough.  However,  most  sighted  people 
take  their  jobs  for  granted,  while  a  blind 
person  realizes  that  it  is  harder  for  him 
to  find  work,  and  he  appreciates  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  job  much  more  than  a  sighted 
person.  So  in  most  cases  he  works  harder, 
and  produces  much  better  than  most  sighted 
people  doing  the  same  thing.  Outside  of 
being  handicapped,  blind  people  are  simply 
normal  human  beings,  (although  there  are 
many  sighted  people  who  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand this),  so  we  have  good  and  bad 
ones,  just  like  any  other  group  of  people. 
Some  blind  people  do  bad  piano  tuning 
because  they  should  have  never  been  sent 
out  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the  first 
place.  These  individuals  try  to  do  their 
best,  but  they  are  incapable  of  competing 
with  the  sighted  world.  There  are  others 
who  could  do  good  work,  but  they  just  don't. 
I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
by  telling  about  a  blind  tuner  I  know.  He 
started  out  some  years  ago,  and  built  up  a 


fine  tuning  business.  Then  he  began  to  see 
how  much  he  could  find  wrong  with  every 
piano  he  worked  on,  and  talked  the  people 
into  letting  him  do  work  which  cost  a  lot 
more  than  they  meant  to  pay  for  in  the 
first  place.  Plus  that,  he  started  doing  his 
work  too  fast,  and  sometimes  any  old  way. 
Of  course,  the  pianos  did  not  hold  up  very 
long.  He  made  good  money  for  a  while,  but 
his  customers  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  next 
time  they  needed  work  done  they  got  some 
one  else,  generally  a  sighted  tuner.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  didn't  have  any  busi- 
ness. He  is  now  working  at  something  else, 
and  gets  very  little  tuning  work.  As  I  have 
said  before,  when  a  blind  person  does  a 
bad  job,  he  not  only  hurts  himself,  but  also 
makes  it  hard  for  other  blind  people  who 
can  do  superior  work. 

(2)  "No  school  can  turn  out  expert  tech- 
nicians, because  the  students  should  have 
factory  experience  to  accomplish  this."  Per- 
haps this  teacher  is  right,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  students  are  allowed  to  do  a 
fair  amount  of  commercial  tuning,  during 
the  last  2  years  they  attend  school,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  couldn't  be  determined 
whether  they  had  enough  experience  to  be 
entitled  to  a  diploma. 

(3)  "I  do  not  give  any  student  a  diploma, 
because  he  must  have  experience  in  compet- 
ing with  sighted  tuners." 

(4)  "Some  can,  some  cannot."  Diplomas 
should  never  be  given  out  so  carelessly.  Those 
who  can't  meet  the  necessary  qualifications 
should  never  be  given  a  diploma,  because 
they  are  the  tuners  who  generally  do  bad 
work,  even  though  they  try  to  do  other- 
wise. 

One  teacher  answered  "no." 

Three  did  not  answer  this  question. 

Question  p. — Do  you  instruct  students  on 
hoiu  to  make  contacts,  in  order  to  obtain 
luork? 

Eighteen  answered  "yes." 

The  following  comments  were  make  by  the 
other  three  teachers. 

(1)  "Yes.  Students  should  be  helped  a 
little  when  they  first  graduate,  to  get  started. 
It  takes  years  of  experience  to  be  expert, 
the  more  years  the  better  the  tuner."  This 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  I  recommended 
in  the  music  department  section,  when  I 
said   that   teachers   should  help   students   to 
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obtain  employment  when  they  graduate. 

(2)  "A  little,  but  I  feel  that  experience  is 
needed  to  learn  this  properly."  That  is  true, 
but  if  a  big  effort  isn't  made  by  the  teacher 
to  start  the  student  on  the  right  track,  how 
is  he  going  to  know  the  proper  things  to  do 
to  get  this  experience? 

(3)  "But  not  too  much."  It  sounds  like  this 
teacher  is  afraid  that  some  of  his  students 
will  learn  too  much,  and  be  able  to  find  work 
by  some  miracle. 

Question  10. — How  many  former  students 
work  as  piano   tuners  in   music  stores? 

One  school,  12  students. 

One  school,  10  students. 

Four  schools,  6  students  each. 

One  school,  4  students. 

Two  schools,  3  students  each. 

One  school,  2  students. 

One  school,  50  percent. 

One  school  said  they  have  some. 

One  school  said  they  had  very  few. 

Three  teachers  stated  that  none  of  their 
students  were  employed  in  music  stores  af- 
ter they  graduated.  However,  there  are  former 
students  from  these  schools  who  are  in 
business  for  themselves.  These  figures  will 
be  dealt  with  in  other  questions. 

Four  tuning  departments  have  no  rec- 
ord. I  gave  my  opinion  on  this  subject  in 
the  discussion  concerning  music  departments, 
and  I  feel  the  same  about  tuning  depart- 
ments. I  will  not  make  any  more  comments 
about  this  matter  when  we  discuss  future 
questions. 

One  department  did  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  looking  over  the  material  concerning 
this  question,  I  came  across  something  very 
interesting.  A  former  student  from  the  On- 
tario School  for  the  Blind,  was  employed  as 
a  piano  tuner  in  a  music  store  located  in 
Shanghai,  China.  He  worked  at  this  store 
for  5  years. 

None  of  the  teachers  said  anything  about 
the  blind  piano  tuners  who  own  music 
stores.  Some  of  them  are  in  this  business, 
and  they  generally  make  a  very  excellent 
living. 

Question  11. — How  many  former  students 
work  as  tuners  in  piano  factories? 

Many  schools  for  the  blind  are  located 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  no 
piano    factories.    Several    teachers    said    that 


there  are  not  as  many  blind  people  working 
in  piano  factories  to-day,  as  there  used  to 
be.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  tuning  de- 
partments, or  the  former  students,  because 
the  tuning  business  has  been  decreasing  dur- 
ing the  last  22  years.  This  condition  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  enormous  sale 
of  victrolas,  radios,  and  television  sets.  Con- 
sequently, not  as  many  new  pianos  are  being 
sold,  and  so  there  are  less  tuners  employed 
in  these  factories. 

Fourteen  schools  do  not  have  any  former 
students  working  in  piano  factories. 

Three  tuning  departments  had  no  record. 

Four  schools  have  graduates  working  in 
piano  factories. 

First  school,  6  students. 

Second  school,  4  students. 

Third  school,  3  students. 

The  fourth  was  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  they  said  that  there  were 
former  students  working  in  piano  factories 
all  over  Canada,  but  not  as  many  as  in 
former  years. 

The  next  three  questions  will  be  listed,  and 
then  a  discussion  of  all  these  questions  will 
follow. 

Question  12. — How  many  students  that 
graduated  between  1920,  and  19^0,  have  had 
steady  employment  as  piano  tuners? 

Question  i}. — How  many  students  that 
graduated  between  1930,  and  1940,  have  had 
steady    employment    as    piano    tuners? 

Question  14. — How  many  students  that 
graduated  between  1940,  and  1950,  have  had 
steady    employment    as    piano    tuners? 

Twelve  departments  had  a  record  of  the 
30  year  period.  Two  had  a  record  of  the  20 
year  period  from  1930,  to  1950.  Two  had  a  rec- 
ord of  the  10  year  period  from  1940,  to 
1950.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  fire  at 
one  of  the  schools  in  this  last  group,  and  the 
records  were  destroyed.  Between  1934,  and 
1940,  the  tuning  department  was  discontinued 
at  the  other  school  in  this  group. 

Four  of  the  twelve  departments  with  a 
record  of  the  30  year  period,  graduated  the 
largest  amount  of  professional  tuners  be- 
tween 1920,  and  1930.  During  this  period,  the 
problems  of  piano  tuners  were  different  from 
those  which  had  to  be  considered  in  the 
case  of  professional  musicians.  There  was  a 
big  demand  for  piano  tuners  until  1930, 
but  since  then,  opportunities  in  the  tuning 
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liclcl  arc  very  Ijad,  and  (his  situation  is  stead- 
ily getting  worse.  In  lygo,  everybody  began 
buying  radios,  and  there  was  less  interest 
in  keeping  up  pianos  in  the  home,  or  buying 
new  ones.  In  the  case  of  professional  musi- 
cians, this  situation  was  much  different,  be- 
cause there  were  more  jobs  available  after 
1934,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  un- 
til 1950.  Then,  everybody  began  buying 
television  sets.  This  has  been  hard  on  both 
the  piano  tuners,  and  professional  musicians. 

Four  departments  that  had  a  record  of  the 
last  30  years,  graduated  the  largest  number 
of  piano  tuners  between   1930,  and   1940. 

Two  departments  of  this  group  graduated 
the  largest  number  between   1940,  and  1950. 

One  department  had  the  same  amount  for 
each  of  the  three   10  year  periods. 

The  twelfth  department  in  this  group  did 
not  produce  any  tuners  between  1920,  and 
1930.  From  1930,  to  1940,  four  graduates 
had  part-time  tuning  work.  From  1940,  to 
1950,  three  graduates  were  part-time  piano 
tuners.  In  the  last  30  years,  not  even  one 
graduate  had  steady  work  in  the  tuning  field. 
Even  though  poor  equipment  is  partly  the 
trouble,  this  Department  should  be  re-or- 
ganized, or  it  might  as  well  be  discontinued. 

The  first  department  that  had  a  record 
of  the  20  year  period  from  1930,  to  1950, 
had  the  same  amount  of  graduates  working 
in  the  tuning  field  for  each  of  the  10  year 
periods. 

The  second  department  in  this  group, 
graduated  the  largest  number  of  tuners  be- 
tween 1940,  and  1950. 

One  department  that  only  had  a  record 
from  1940,  to  1950,  said  there  were  six  grad- 
uates working  in  the  tuning  field. 

The  other  department  in  this  group,  said 
four  graduates  were  working  as  tuners. 

If  a  school  has  200  or  more  pupils,  the 
tuning  department  should  be  able  to  produce 
at  least  one  graduate  a  year  who  is  able 
to  work  steady  in  the  tuning  field,  or  ten 
tuners  for  each  10  year  period.  Only  five 
departments  were  able  to  do  this  part  of  the 
time,  and  none  of  them  were  able  to  accom- 
plish  this  over  a   30  year  period. 

Four  departments  did  not  have  any  record. 

We  have  one  more  department  of  the  21 
to  account  for.  Here  are  the  answers  given 
by  this  teacher  for  the  three  questions  we 
are  discussing.  From  1920,  to  1930,  six  gradu- 


ates worked  in  the  tuning  field.  From  1930, 
to  1940,  six  graduates.  From  1940,  to  1950, 
ten  graduates.  At  the  end  of  the  list  of 
answers  this  teacher  made  the  following 
comment.  "This  is  my  first  year  of  teaching 
piano  tuning,  and  only  the  third  year  it  has 
been  taught  in  this  school."  If  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  only  operating  3  years,  how 
can  this  teacher  give  an  account  of  graduates 
who  are  working  in  the  tuning  field,  for  a 
period  of  30  years? 

QiiesLion  75. — Does  the  Tuning  Depart- 
ment continue  to  try  new  ideas,  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  modern  methods? 

Twenty    departments    answered    "yes." 

The  other  teacher  did  not  answer  this 
question,  but  his  other  answers  were  so  good, 
that  it  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in 
this  case  the  answer  was  "yes." 

After  studying  all  the  material  very  care- 
fully, I  believe  that  the  ten  departments 
were  not  stating  the  true  facts  when  they 
answered  "yes."  The  other  eleven  do  con- 
tinue to  try  new  ideas,  and  make  a  big 
effort  to  keep  up  with  modern  methods. 

The  following  was  written  at  the  end  of 
the  questionnaire,  and  was  not  numbered 
as  a  question. 

Please  tell  about  anything  else  interesting 
concerning  the  Tuning  Department,  which 
has  not  been  covered  by   this  questionnaire. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  tuning  teachers. 

(1)  "Two  years  ago  the  school  building 
burned,  and  the  Tuning  Department  was 
in  this  building.  Since  then  the  Department 
was  moved  to  another  building,  which  is  also 
used  as  an  orchestra  room.  This  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  noisy,  and  not  much  re- 
pair work  can  be  done.  A  new  building  will 
be  completed  next  fall,  and  the  Tuning  De- 
partment will  be  moved  into  this  building, 
with  rooms  exclusively  for  tuning  instruc- 
tion. Also,  we  will  have  all  new  tools."  This 
teacher  has  really  been  working  with  all 
the  odds  against  him.  Any  student  who  can 
tune  a  piano  while  music  is  being  played 
within  hearing  distance,  must  be  even  bet- 
ter than  some  of  the  best  experts.  All  de- 
partments should  have  adequate  space,  and 
the  best  of  equipment,  if  good  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  above 
difTiculties  will  be  straightened  out  after  this 
year.    Many   of   the   other  departments   com- 
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plained  of  having  very  poor  equipment,  and 
in  several  cases,  it  is  hoped  that  this  situa- 
tion will  be  straightened  out  before  long. 
However,  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  there 
dosen't  seem  to  be  any  promise  that  equip- 
ment will  be  forthcoming  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  gave  my  opinion  about  this  matter, 
in  the  music  department  section,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  this  case. 

(2)  "The  piano  Tuning  Department  was 
discontinued  in  1934,  preceding  depression 
years.  This  was  done  because  they  thought 
radios  had  replaced  pianos,  but  later  it  was 
felt  that  this  had  changed.  After  the  present 
Superintendent  was  appointed,  the  Tuning 
Department  was  started  again.  The  course 
covers  3  years  of  18  major  subjects  of  6  weeks 
each.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course,  a  diploma  is  granted  each  student. 
Piano  tuning,  and  servicing  of  all  types  of 
modern  instruments  is  thoroughly  taught. 
Theory,  and  modern  schools  of  servicing  is 
obtained  from  modern  text  books,  and  peri- 
odicals for  tuners.  Thirteen  school  pianos 
are  kept  in  good  condition  by  advanced  stu- 
dents from  the  Tuning  Department.  A  capa- 
ble student  in  the  senior  year  is  permitted 
to  do  tuning  for  the  public,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  He  soon  learns  to 
meet  the  public,  and  he  receives  much 
valuable  experience  in  traveling  alone.  He 
develops  self  confidence,  which  is  invaluable 
to  him.  Advertising  is  also  taught.  Since  1946, 
some  of  the  graduates  from  the  Tuning  De- 
partment have  obtained  fine  positions.  One 
is  piano  tuning  instructor  in  another  school 
for  the  blind.  Another  is  working  as  piano 
tuner  in  a  music  store.  Two  or  more  are 
in  business  for  themselves,  and  many  others 
are  doing  part-time  tuning."  The  teacher 
that  made  the  above  fine  comment,  sent  in 
a  perfect  list  of  answers.  Three  other  tuning 
departments  were  able  to  do  the  same.  No 
music  department  was  able  to  do  this,  al- 
though several  came  very  close. 

(3)  "I  feel  that  radio  and  television  have 
cut  the  opportunities  of  tuners,  but  I  think 
that  in  the  end,  instruments  will  prove  to 
be  more  important  than  music  produced 
by  victrolas,  moving  pictures,  radios,  and 
television  sets."  This  comment  was  from  an- 
other teacher  who  sent  in  a  perfect  list  of 
answers.  I  fully  agree  with  him,  and  I  think 
he  has  predicted  very  well  what  the  future 


will  be  for  both  the  professional  musicians, 
and  piano  tuners. 

(4)  "Equipment  and  instruction  above 
average.  Enrollment  of  5  students  a  year. 
Some  take  it  for  part-time  instruction,  and 
never  intend  to  use  it  professionally.  We 
work  with  music  stores  to  keep  up  with 
modern  pianos.  New  material  being  tran- 
scribed into  braille,  at  the  American  Print- 
ing House  in  Louisville,  for  use  in  book 
work  for  this  Tuning  Department.  Not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  training  program, 
and  hope  I  never  shall  be.  I  intend  to  im- 
prove training  every  way  possible."  This  com- 
ment is  from  another  teacher  who  sent  in 
a  perfect  list  of  answers.  I  got  a  real  thrill 
out  of  the  part  where  he  said,  "I  am  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  training  pro- 
gram, and  hope  I  never  shall  be."  If  all  the 
teachers  in  both  the  Tuning,  and  music 
departments  only  had  this  attitude,  a  paper 
on  the  above  subject  would  really  make 
wonderful  reading,  and  there  would  be 
many  more  blind  people  working  as  pro- 
fessional  musicians,   and   piano    tuners. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  tuning  teachers 
that  helped  write  this  material.  I  know  that 
all  of  them  did  their  very  best,  and  I  really 
feel  bad  about  the  fact  that  some  material 
contradicted  itself,  but  this  may  have  hap- 
pened because  the  teachers  were  very  busy, 
and  didn't  have  enough  time  to  work  on  the 
questionnaire.  The  tuning  departments  in 
general,  have  really  made  progress  during  the 
last  30  years,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
above  material  that  many  new  things  must 
be  accomplished  by  some  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  21  schools 
that  answered  the  questionnaire  for  the  tun- 
ing department. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Connecticut   Institute   for   the  Blind. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Sight-Saving  Classes. 

Kentucky  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. 


Ontario   School   for   the   Blind,   Brantford, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

It  took  many  long  hours  of  hard  work 
to  prepare  this  paper,  and  so  I  hope  it  will 
not  just  be  one  that  is  read  and  then  for- 
gotten. My  time  and  effort  will  not  have  been 
wasted,  if  the  proper  reforms  are  inaugu- 
rated. Thanks  very  much  for  your  kind 
attention. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LOUIS  BRAILLE 
MUSIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

*  HERBERT  C.  TRENEER,  Chairman,  Standing  Committee  on  Music 

Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


The  information  contained  in  this  report 
has  been  secured  through  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Braille 
Musician  under  the  title  "One  Hundred 
Years  Later".  It  is  submitted  at  this  meeting 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  this  informa- 
tive periodical,  which  through  its  diversified 
reading  material  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  blind  musicians  throughout  the 
English  speaking  world. 

The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of 
America  Inc.  was  established  September  3rd, 
1952- 

The  name  of  the  Institute  was  expressly 
chosen  to  pay  memorial  tribute  to  the  im- 
mortal emancipator  of  the  blind  of  all  the 
world  and  all  generations.  Blind  musicians 
owe  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude  to  Louis 
Braille  since  out  of  his  magic  six  dot  system 
finally  evolved  the  priceless  gift  of  a  music 
notation. 

The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica Inc.  is  pledged  and  dedicated  as  a  sacred 
trust — to  advance  the  artistic,  economic  and 
professional  welfare  of  blind  musicians  of 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Institute  is  gratefully  inscribed  to  the 
people  of  America  in  heartfelt  appreciation 
of  unnumbered  beneficences  unstintingly 
bestowed  on  our  nation's  sightless  citizenry: 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


not  in  pitying,  patronizing  charity;  but  in 
eager  fulfillment  of  the  divinely  proclaimed 
first  law  of  humanity — brother  keep  brother. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Institute  are 
as  follows: 

First,  the  establishment  of  a  centrally  di- 
rected body  which  in  one  unified  program, 
will  seek  the  co-operation  of  other  regional 
agencies  in  the  field,  and  the  coordination  of 
all  existing  facilities  and  services  in  the  in- 
terest of  blind  musicians. 

Second,  to  initiate  and  conduct  essential 
new  services  and  activities — all  of  which  as 
far  as  is  humanly  possible  will  remove  or 
greatly  minimize  the  handicap  of  blindness 
in  the  practice  of  the  art  and  profession  of 
music. 

The  administrative  committee  of  the  Louis 
Braille  Music  Institute  of  America  Inc.  con- 
sists of  the  following  individuals:  Juliette 
Arnold,  Herbert  G.  Ahrend,  George  Hamil- 
ton Combs,  Jacob  Freid,  Leopold  Dubov, 
founder  and  honorary  director. 

Since  its  establishment  The  Louis  Braille 
Music  Institute  of  America  Inc.  has  under- 
taken the  publication  of  The  Braille  Musician 
which  was  formerly  sponsored  by  The  Jewish 
Braille  Institute.  In  closing  I  assume  that  one 
of  the  prime  factors  which  will  enable  it  to 
continue  this  service  and  to  inaugurate  others 
referred  to  in  the  outline  of  its  objectives 
will  depend  on  its  ability  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  its  program. 


BANQUET 

AND 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Thursday,  July  16,  1953 


The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  Presidential  Ballroom  of  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  at  7  P.M.  on  Thurs- 
day, July  16th,  1953.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
reception  and  cocktail  party  at  which  ban- 
queters were  guests  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  Appropriate  in- 
strumental music  was  provided  throughout 
the  reception  and  dinner  hour. 

President  Kumpe  offered  an  invocation  and 
then  introduced  United  States  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  Toastmaster  for  the  oc- 
casion, who  during  the  evening  paid  tribute 
to  many  years  of  service  to  the  blind  for 
which  our  honored  guest,  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  was  being  honored.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  then  introduced  in  turn  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Ratchford,  of  Baltimore,  who  pre- 
sented Mr.  Watts  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
Mr.  Robert  LeFevre,  of  Washington,  who  pre- 


sented a  scroll.  Master  Bruce  Allen  presented 
a  bouquet  of  red  roses  to  Mrs.  Watts.  Among 
other  distinguished  guests  seated  at  the 
speaker's  table  were  Miss  Betsy  Watts 
(daughter  of  our  guest  of  honor)  and  U.S. 
Congressman  Vaughan  Gary  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia. 

During  the  evening  the  Secretary-General 
reported  that  406  people  were  seated  for 
dinner;  and  on  the  registration  at  the  con- 
vention, totalling  688  and  representing  44 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Egypt  and 
Nyassaland  (Africa).  He  also  reported  that 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  mem- 
bership had  reach  the  1,000  mark,  with  a 
total  membership  in  good  standing  as  of  the 
moment  of  1,004. 

The  presentation  and  acceptance  speeches 
follow. — A.A. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  MEDAL 

WILLIAM  S.  RATCHFORD 

Secretary  &  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Senator  Byrd,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night about  my,  and  your  good  friend,  Louis 


Watts.  First — I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 

the    work    he    has    done    for    the    Blind    in 

Virginia,  and  Second — on  the  National  level. 

Lucian  Louis  Watts  was  born  on  a  large 
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farm    in    Albermarle    County,    Virginia,    in 
November,  1888. 

His  early  life  on  the  farm  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  other  country  boys  and  he  does 
not  remember  when  he  learned  to  ride  a 
horse,  milk  cows  and  do  other  things  ex- 
pected of  boys.  He  was  an  active  boy,  did  lots 
of  hunting,  fishing  and  horseback  riding. 
His  father  was  Sheriff  of  Albermarle  County 
for  twenty-four  years  and  Louis  was  Deputy- 
Sheriff  for  a  number  of  years. 


when  a  premature  dynamite  explosion  caused 
him  to  lose  his  sight. 

After  the  explosion  in  May,  1913,  he  was 
on  the  critical  list  for  many  months.  After 
convalescing  at  his  father's  home  for  better 
than  a  year  he  began  to  chafe  under  idleness 
and  to  wonder  what  a  blind  man  could  do.  He 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  program 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Virginia  and  the  only 
opportunity  open  for  the  blind  was  the 
Virginia    School    for    the    Deaf    and     Blind 


His  early  education  was  by  a  governess  in 
the  family  home  with  his  four  sisters  and 
one  brother.  He  graduated  from  public 
high  school  and  attended  Fork  Union  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  one  year.  While  in  high 
school  he  was  captain  of  the  baseball  team 
and  continued  to  play  baseball,  ride  at  races 
and    tournaments    until    he    lost    his    sight. 

When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  was  employed  by  a  contractor  en- 
gaged in  railroad  construction  work.  He  liked 
this  work  and  before  he  Avas  twenty-one  was 
Superintendent  of  a  seven  mile  section  of 
railroad  construction.  He  continued  the 
building    of    railroads    until    May    27,    1913, 


children  at  Staunton.  After  much  negotia- 
tion he  was  admitted  to  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  at  the  Virginia  School  in  October, 
1914.  He  thought  when  he  entered  the 
school  he  would  learn  how  to  make  brooms 
and  mattresses  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port himself  through  the  application  of 
these  trades.  He  had  not  been  at  the  school 
\ ery  long,  however,  before  he  disco\ered  that 
approximately  85"^^  of  the  blind  lose  their 
sight  after  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  de- 
cided then  and  there  that  he  would  learn 
c\crything  that  the  school  coidd  offer  and 
that  he  would  do  something  about  that  large 
segment  of  blind  people,  who,  like  himself. 
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had  no  business  in  a  school  for  children  who 
are  blind. 

He  graduated  from  the  Virginia  School  in 
June,  1917.  He  returned  to  the  school  as  Su- 
pervisor of  the  boys  who  were  blind  in  the 
fall  of  1917.  At  the  close  of  school  in  June, 
1918,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  head 
teacher  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  or  as 
instructor  in  the  Industrial  Department.  He 
chose  the  latter,  as  it  would  give  him  more 
time  for  study  and  for  organizing  an  associa- 
tion of  some  sort  for  the  adult  blind.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  June,  1919,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  McManaway,  Superintendent  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
he  organized  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  on  June  9,  1919.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  had  the  Association 
incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Virginia.  He 
was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, a  position  he  held  until  November, 
1924,  when  he  was  elected  Treasurer,  which 
office  he  continues  to  hold.  Through  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  Association  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  created  at  the  Session  of 
1920,  a  temporary  Commission  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  adult  blind  in  Virginia  and  a 
study  of  this  work  in  other  states  known  to 
have  active  programs  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Adult  Blind. 

The  General  Assembly  created  the  tempo- 
rary Commission  of  three  members.  The 
Governor  appointed  one  member  from  the 
State-at-large  and  L.  L.  Watts  received  this 
appointment  and  served  as  Secretary.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  temporary  Commis- 
sion recommended — That  a  permanent  Com- 
mission for  the  Adult  Blind  be  created  and 
that  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  be  separated  and  that  a  new  School 
for  the  Blind  be  created.  The  two  recom- 
mendations were  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1922,  and  a  Com- 
mission of  five  members  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  Commission  appointed 
L.  L.  Watts  as  Executive  Secretary  and  offices 
were  opened  at  the  National  Bank  Building 
in  Charlottesville  on  September  26,   1922. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1922,  appropri- 
ated $10,000.00  for  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Watts  soon  found  that  in  order  to  get  a 
Workshop   for   the   Blind   started  he   would 


need  far  more  funds  than  he  could  reasonably 
expect  from  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
near  future.  He  turned  to  the  Virginia  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  in- 
augurated a  financial  campaign  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  to  raise  money  to  build 
the  Virginia  Workshop  for  the  Blind  at 
Charlottesville.  The  campaign  started  in  No- 
vember, 1924,  but  the  funds  received  were 
not  sufficient  to  build  this  plant,  so  he  rented 
a  building  on  Fourth  Street  in  Charlottes- 
ville and  opened  the  first  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  in  the  State  in  August,  1925.  He  con- 
tinued the  financial  campaign  and  in  June, 
1950,  had  sufficient  money  to  purchase  the 
land  and  award  the  contract  for  building 
the  Workshop.  A  fire-proof  four-story  build- 
ing was  constructed  and  the  transfer  from  the 
rented  property  to  the  permanent  building 
was  made  in  December,  1930.  This  building 
was  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery 
which  could  be  safely  used  by  the  blind  at 
that  time.  The  Workshop  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  until  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1936. 

One  of  his  first  acts  as  Executive  Secretary 
was  to  employ  two  home  teachers  and  a  field 
agent  to  take  the  census  of  the  Blind.  The 
work  for  the  blind  in  Virginia  has  continued 
to  grow  and  has  made  great  progress.  It  has 
one  of  the  outstanding  programs  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  is  all  centralized  in  one 
office.  I  stated  earlier  that  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind  was  created  by 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1922, 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000.00, 
for  which  Mr.  Watts  was  to  be  accountable. 
It  is  significant  to  observe  that  at  the  close 
of  business  on  June  30,  just  past,  he  was 
accountable  for  more  than  $2,000,000.00  in 
work  for  the  Blind  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  Not  only  has  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  Old  Dominion  grown  financially,  but 
it  has  also  acquired  real  estate  valued  in  the 
aggregate  at   well   over   a   million   dollars. 

Services  being  offered  to  the  Blind  of  Vir- 
ginia under  his  direction  today  consist  of: 
Home  Teaching,  Two  Workshops,  Federal 
and  State  Program  for  Rehabilitation,  Fed- 
eral-State Program  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  In- 
dustrial Placement  Services,  Vending  Stand 
Program,  Canteen  using  automatic  machines, 
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vending  nuts,  candy  and  gum,  an  active  Pro- 
gram for  the  Conservation  of  Vision  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  operation  of 
Sight  Saving  Classes  in  cooperation  with  the 
Public  School  System,  Distribution  of  Talk- 
ing Book  Machines,  a  class  for  pre-school 
blind  children  and  any  other  special  services 
required  by  special  cases. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr.  Watts 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
from  January  1,  1926,  to  January  1,  1934. 
While  a  member  of  the  Legislature  he  served 
on  many  important  committees  dealing  with 
finances,  welfare  and  education.  During  the 
administration  of  the  Honorable  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  State  Government. 

The  imprint  that  Louis  Watts  has  made 
in  work  for  the  blind  on  the  National  level 
is  a  lasting  one.  It  has  been  thirty-two 
years  since  he  attended  his  first  meeting  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  in  June,  1921. 
At  that  meeting  he  took  an  active  part  with 
our  late  friend  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
in  bringing  into  being  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  He  became  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  and  served  as  its 
President  from  July,  1935,  to  July,  1937. 
When  he  became  President  of  the  Association 
there  was  a  membership  of  approximately 
150;  today,  it  is  1,000.  The  Association  did 
not  have  a  written  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws.  At  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Conven- 
tion in  1935,  he  presented  the  Association  his 
draft  of  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  designed 
to  make  the  Association  an  International 
Body  composed  of  professional  and  lay  work- 
ers interested  in  the  Blind  of  whatever  age. 
Then  Acting  President,  his  first  official  act 
at  the  1935  Convention,  after  the  Preliminary 
Meeting  was  over,  was  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  some  fifteen  members  to  review 
his  draft  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
and  to  report  back  the  next  day  to  the  Con- 
vention as  a  whole.  The  Committee  returned 
their  report   with  only   two  or  three  minor 


amendments  and  presented  it  to  the  Associa- 
tion, which  adopted  it  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  Suffice  to  say  that  he  was  elected 
President  for  the  next  two  years  by  almost 
a  unanimous  vote.  One  of  the  features  of 
this  Constitution  was  that  no  President 
could  succeed  himself  after  serving  two  years. 
In  1945  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  re-write  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws.  This  was  just  ten  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
He  has  remained  active  in  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  as  Chairman  of  many  of  the  most 
important  committees  and  particularly  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  for 
almost  fifteen  years  during  which  time  some 
of  the  most  important  Federal  Legislation 
pertaining  to  the  Blind  was  enacted.  He  has 
done  much  to  bring  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  National  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  many 
problems  confronting  those  engaged  in  the 
work  for  the  Blind.  He  has  also  been  quite 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  and  is  a  member  of  its  Board 
of  Directors. 

On  the  personal  side  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Richmond  Lions 
Club  and  many  other  clubs  and  associations. 
He  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  civic  and 
political  affairs  pertaining  to  Virginia  and 
to  the  Nation.  He  is  married  to  a  very 
charming  and  gracious  lady  whom  many  of 
you  know.  They  have  a  very  lovely  daughter, 
Betsy,  who  graduated  a  year  ago  from  Ran- 
dolph Macon  Woman's  College.  These  two 
ladies  are  here  with  us  tonight  and  I  would 
like  to  present  them  to  you.  Louis  is  very 
proud  of  both  of  them  and  as  you  can  see 
has  every  reason  to  be. 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  award  medal  to  you,  Louis 
Watts,  for  your  tremendous  contribution 
to  work  for  the  Blind  and  for  your  many  ac- 
complishments. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 

ROBERT  LeFEVRE,  Secretary 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  Washington,  D.C. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia should  make  his  mark  among  men. 
With  the  example  of  the  many  distinguished 
people  that  that  great  State  has  given  to  the 
world,  it  is  not  strange  that  its  sons  and 
daughters  should  continue  to  emulate  their 
forbears  and  achieve  success  in  their  chosen 
fields.  When,  in  addition  to  having  Virginia 
as  his  birthplace,  a  person  came  into  this 
world  on  a  farm  and  grew  up  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible  for  him  to 
be    other    than    an    outstanding    citizen. 

Seriously,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  award 
we  are  here  to  bestow  is  being  given  because 
Louis  Watts  was  born  on  a  Virginia  farm  or 
even  because  he  has  been  amazingly  success- 
ful in  his  field  of  work,  but  because  he  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree  those  qualities  that  I 
have  heard  referred  to  as  "old-fashioned". 
They  are  old-fashioned,  they  are  as  old- 
fashioned  as  the  stars,  they  are  as  old  as  the 
hills.  I  frequently  wonder  if  by  calling  them 
old-fashioned,  we  have  created  the  thought 
that  they  are  out-of-date  and  no  longer 
quite  smart. 

Let  me  say  very  earnestly  that  these  qual- 
ities are  not  more  out-of-date  than  tomor- 
row's sunrise.  If  they  are  unfashionable  then 
so  is  the  coming  of  spring.  They  are  im- 
mutable and  unchangeable  and  will  always 
remain  so. 

In  the  selection  of  the  recipient  of  this 
award,  I  think  that  we  recognize  a  profound 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  courage  that  is  needed  to 
fight  for  it. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  a  member  of  a 
group  that  has  recognized,  not  merely  ma- 
terial accomplishments,  as  handsome  as  they 
are,  but  the  character  and  integrity  that 
has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  carrying 
them  out. 

We  no  longer  fight  with  the  muskets  of 
our  forefathers,  we  have  devised  weapons 
that   are   appalling   in   their   destructiveness. 


we  have  learned  to  travel  faster  than  sound, 
we  have  done  many  amazing  things,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  have  not  been  so 
bedazzled  by  the  technical  advances  that 
have  been  made  that  we  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  man  himself  is  behind  the  times. 
What  I  think  we  overlook  is  that  the  forces 
that  have  been  harnessed  are  not  new.  The 
atom  was  here  in  1776  and  so  were  the  con- 
victions on  which  our  country  was  founded. 
What  we  need  is  recognition  that  man's  re- 
lation to  man  has  not  kept  pace  with  his 
efforts  in  other  ways.  The  belief  in  freedom 
and  liberty  and  justice  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  then.  We  need  to  learn  to  apply 
them  with  greater  skill  and  effectiveness. 
This  will  take  courage  and  I  consider  that 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  courage  among  our  members. 
It  is  the  kind  of  courage  that  can  overcome 
obstacles  and  does  not  falter  in  the  face  of 
difficulty.  It  is  the  kind  of  courage  on  which 
our  country  was  founded  and  that  is  needed 
to  sustain  it. 

Louis  Watts  has  that  kind  of  courage  to- 
gether with  the  wisdom  to  know  how  to 
apply  it  and  the  fortitude  to  keep  on  apply- 
ing it.  He  is  possessed  of  what  Mr.  Charles 
Schwab  once  called  "sustained  energy" — he 
can  stick  to  it.  And  he  has  stuck  to  it  with 
an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  very  great  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  the  whole  nation.  He  em- 
bodies those  qualities  that  are  a  great  in- 
spiration to  all  those  privileged  to  know 
him.  He  is  endowed  in  large  measure  with 
that  old-fashioned  quality  called  "common 
sense",  that  sense  that  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  rarest  of  all  senses.  He  is  a  person 
of  great  energy  and  lives  his  life  with  great 
zest.  I  doubt  that  he  has  ever  felt  bored,  ex- 
cept perhaps  when  someone  is  making  a 
speech,  and  I  imagine  that  dull  moments  have 
been  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  his  sur- 
roundings. 

I   consider   that   in   selecting   the   recipent 
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of   this  award  a   real   tribute   has  been  paid  Louis  Watts,  it  is  a  high  privilege  for  me 

to  Ambrose  Shotwcll.  He  could  have  wished       to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  this 
for  no  finer  memorial.  scroll    and    with    it    the    regard    and    esteem 
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of  your  fellow  workers.  It  says,  "The  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
presents  to  Lucian  Louis  Watts  for  his  de- 
voted effort  in  the  noble  work  of  winning 
back  to  self-reliance  and  responsibility  many 
of  your  fellow  blind,  not  only  in  your  be- 
loved State  of  Virginia,  but,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  these  United 
States.  With  profound  understanding  tem- 
pered in  the  fire  of  realistic  experience  you 
have  consecrated  your  every  act  of  thought 
and  deed  to  the  beneficent  achievement  you 
have  made  your  life's  goal.  With  courage 
and  unswerving  persistence  you  have  erected 
a  sterling  program  of  services  for  the  blind 
in  Virginia. 


As  Vice-President  and  then  for  nearly  three 
fruitful  years  as  President  of  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
professional  organization  for  those  serving 
the  blind,  you  gave  it  that  forceful  and  wise 
leadership  which  carried  it  forward  to  ex- 
panded horizons,  new  concepts  and  strength- 
ened ties  with  all  who  serve  the  blind. 

In  gratitude  and  with  admiration,  we, 
your  colleagues  of  this  great  organization,  do 
hail  you  and  exalt  your  accomplishments  and 
as  a  token  of  our  love  and  appreciation,  we 
do  present  to  you  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
award  this  16th  day  of  July  1953  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C". 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 

*  L.  L.  WATTS 
Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Congressman  Gary,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

I  do  not  know  how  some  of  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  stand  it  when  I  have  not  al- 
ready called  you  on  some  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure or  other.  Please  be  at  ease  for  I 
shall  not  worry  about  your  parliamentary 
procedure  this  evening.  It  is,  indeed,  a  high 
tribute  you  have  paid  me,  and  it  has 
touched  me  deeply.  One  of  the  finest  things 
I  see  here  is  the  magnificent  turnout  of  my 
friends  from  Virginia.  I  do  appreciate  it 
to  the  fullest. 

I  want  to  title  my  remarks  to  you  "Look- 
ing Ahead".  This  subject,  as  you  well  know, 
has  been  discussed  on  previous  occasions. 
Last  year  my  good  friend,  Colonel  Eddie 
Baker  from  Canada,  touched  on  it  under 
a  different  title.  At  your  meeting  on  yester- 
day, you  really  got  up  and  charged  on  "Ho- 
rizons Unlimited".  Since  I  have  never  been 
one  to  say  what  someone  else  has  said,  I 
venture  to  add  that  Eddie  Baker  and  yester- 
day's speakers  will  fail  to  see  much  similarity 
between  my  looking  ahead  and  their  dis- 
cussions. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  working 
with  you  people  through  the  years.  It  does  not 
seem  very  long  since  I  attended  my  first  meet- 
ing in   1921,  referred  to  by  my  good  friend, 
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Bill  Ratchford.  Neither  does  it  seem  very 
long  since  that  notable  convention  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  which  followed  on  the  heels 
of  one  of  the  greatest  cat  and  dog  fights  that 
ever  happened  in  this  Association.  There,  in 
1935,  the  Association  was  reborn,  and  it  has 
been  growing  ever  since. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  far- 
reaching  steps  you  took  in  this  hall  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  when  you  adopted  what  I 
like  to  term  your  code  of  ethics.  You  were 
told  this  morning  by  our  mutual  friend, 
M.  R.  Barnett  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  that  this  is  the  first  association 
of  its  kind  to  undertake  to  police  its  own 
activities.  May  you  take  this  action  of  Tues- 
day with  seriousness,  with  much  thought, 
and  vigor  of  application.  It  is  one  thing, 
in  my  opinion,  that  will  do  much  to  bring 
you  to  full  growth  and  stature,  and  one 
thing  that  will  greatly  benefit  the  blind  of 
North  America.  You  have  a  committee  to 
give  life  and  substance  to  it.  Give  it  your 
support.  Try  to  cooperate  with  it  to  the 
end  that  you  can  get  the  seal  of  good  prac- 
tice. It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
are  a  state  agency  or  institution  or  a  private 
organization.  We  have  suffered  too  long  in 
this  country  from  frauds,  beggars,  and  rack- 
eteers  posing   as   helpers   of   the   blind.   Let 
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US  put  a  stop  to  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
We  have  grown  of  age  now  and  let  us  act 
accordingly.  (Applause.) 

I  hope  the  time  is  not  far-distant  when 
you  will  get  busy  with  a  renewed  idea  pro- 
posed by  our  good  friend,  Kay  Gruber  yes- 
terday— Federal  insurance  against  blindness. 
This  is  not  a  new  conception  just  introduced 
by  Miss  Gruber;  it  is  one  of  Bob  Irwin's  pet 
hobbies.  For  some  reason  he  never  undertook 
to  get  a  bill  through  the  Congress.  Perhaps 
the  main  reason  was  that  you  workers  for  the 
blind  were  not  yet  ready  for  it.  I  lost  my 
sight  suddenly  as  many  of  you  have  done,  and 
I  felt  unprepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  living.  Had  there  been  Federal  insurance  to 
which  I  had  contributed  as  we  do  now  to 
Social  Security,  it  would  have  been  a  sustain- 
ing factor  in  a  new  and  baffling  adjustment. 
I  hope  that  in  your  legislative  program  you 
will  give  much  serious  thought  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  insurance  against  blindness. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  you  have  grown 
in  stature  and  dignity.  Let  us  apply  that 
dignity  and  that  good  sense  to  asking  for 
those  things  from  Congress  that  we  cannot 
do  for  ourselves  through  private  or  state 
organizations.  We  should  return  to  the  tenet, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  adhered  to  so 
strongly  for  many  years,  and  that  is  looking 
after  our  own  affairs  on  a  local  level  a  little 
bit  better  than  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
immediate  past.  I  am  not  just  saying  that  to 
please  Harry  Byrd,  but  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  listened  to  him  a  little  more, 
we'd  be  in  a  much  better  financial  position 
today  than  we  are.  (Applause.) 

As  I  look  ahead  in  my  own  State,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  an  appalling  lack  in  our 
facilities  for  the  education  of  two  groups 
of  our  children — the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
Although  the  first  state  to  introduce  a  dual- 
school  for  their  education,  Virginia  seems 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  last  to  abandon  an 
archiac  system  which  has  been  proven 
wholly  unsuitable  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
two  groups  of  children.  There  are  today 
only  three  states  in  this  Union  still  main- 
taining dual-schools  with  enrollments  of  two 
hundred  students. 

In  1924,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
separated  The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and    the    Blind    at    Staunton,    Virginia,    and 


created  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Charlottesville,  purchasing  the  land  neces- 
sary for  the  building  of  this  school.  For  vari- 
ous reasons  money  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able for  this  institution,  but,  if  I  can  help 
to  bring  it  about,  this  coming  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  give  us  the  money 
to  build  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Char- 
lottesville which  the  Legislature  created  in 
1924.  (Applause.) 

Everyone  of  you  here  knows  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  give  our  blind  children 
as  good  an  education  as  we  do  our  sighted 
children.  It  is  most  important  that  they 
be  educated  properly  in  order  that  they  may 
cope  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  their  sighted  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  cannot  do  it  in  a  dual-school, 
and  every  authority  worthy  of  the  name 
agrees  with  me  in  this  statement.  I  know 
that  the  good  people  of  Virginia  are  not 
going  to  keep  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my 
plea.  Harry  Byrd  has  always  cooperated 
with  me.  Bill  Ratchford  has  told  you  about 
our  raising  funds  for  the  Virginia  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  in  Charlottesville.  Harry 
Byrd  was  one  of  our  first  contributors. 

There  is  something  else  that  I  am  looking 
forward  to  and  hope  to  see  advanced  before 
I  get  in  my  second  childhood.  We  should 
do  more  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
in  the  conservation  of  vision  than  we  have 
ever  done.  Let  us  not  be  content  with  well- 
doing; let  us  not  pass  our  responsibility  on 
to  others.  We  are  the  one  group  of  people 
who  should  be  the  most  vitally  interested 
in  it.  You  have  heard  at  this  convention 
of  the  eye  clinic  our  good  friend  P.  J.  Sal- 
mon is  establishing  in  Brooklyn.  We  have 
had  eye  clinics  in  Virginia  since  1928  and 
were  able  to  employ  a  full-time  ophthal- 
mologist from  1935  to  1945.  Because  of  a  lack 
of  funds  to  employ  a  competent  man,  our 
full-time  doctor  faded  out  after  the  Second 
World  War.  We  now  have  an  ophthalmol- 
ogist one  day  a  week. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  We  are  told  by 
competent  authorities  that  75%  of  blindness 
is  preventable.  The  State  Government  that  is 
looking  ahead  sliould  provide  more  funds 
and   prevent    this   needless   blindness. 

Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  is  a  very  essential 
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function  of  government,  but  we  should 
strive  to  have  fewer  blind  people  needing 
this  service.  With  the  fine  rehabilitation 
services  offered  throughout  our  nation,  those 
who  are  really  physically  and  mentally  capa- 
ble of  work,  are  being  trained  and  placed 
in  gainful  occupations.  There  are  other  far- 
reaching  policies  which  occur  to  me.  We 
need  larger  and  better  facilities  for  reha- 
bilitating our  blind  people  in  certain  areas, 
and  we  need  more  adequate  and  better- 
trained  staffs. 

Let  us  go  forth  to  service  and  do  a  better 
job  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
I  shall  watch  with  great  interest  your  prog- 


gress  in  the  future  as  I  continue  to  attend 
your  meetings.  From  time  to  time,  if  neces- 
sary, I  may  raise  a  point  of  parliamentary 
order,  and  I  hope  I  won't  get  as  many  brick- 
bats thrown  at  me  in  the  future  as  I  have 
at  times  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Harry 
Byrd  and  Congressman  Gary  and  all  these 
other  fine  people  that  came  here  from  Vir- 
ginia to  honor  me.  I  want  to  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  paying 
me  this  very  touching  tribute.  Thank  you. 
Bill  Ratchford  and  Bob  LeFevre  for  your 
excellent  presentations.  I  bid  you  all  God- 
speed and  great  success  in  your  chosen  field. 
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OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  FUND  RAISING  FOR 

AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  im- 
mediately that  this  convention  is  now  sitting 
as  a  committee-of-the-whole  to  consider  what 
well  may  be  one  of  the  most  vital  business 
matters  to  come  before  this  convention  and 
possibly  any  of  our  conventions.  Because 
we  are  faced  with  a  vital  subject  with  which 
every  member  of  this  organization  should  be 
concerned — and  concerning  which  every 
member  who  wishes  to  do  so  must  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  speak — this  Com- 
mittee Chairman  is  going  to  introduce  the 
subject  with  the  smallest  amount  of  commen- 
tary by  himself  that  is  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  you  with  a  correct  under- 
standing of  your  and  our  job  this  afternoon. 
We  will  confine  our  remarks  to  a  very  few 
minutes  so  that  the  major  portion  of  this 
business  meeting  will  be  available  for  discus- 
sion. 

Two  years  ago,  this  Association  was  faced 
during  a  business  session  at  a  convention  with 
impromptu  movements  which  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  AAWB  would  not  en- 
dorse specific  types  of  fund  raising  activities 
on  behalf  of  blind  people.  These  movements 
generated  considerations  in  the  mind  of  all 
of  us  of  much  broader  problems  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  agencies  for  the  blind  than  the  sim- 
ple adoption  of  one  or  another  of  several 
"gimmicks"  as  symbols  of  service  to  the  blind 
by  society.  The  result  of  the  thinking,  even 
though  the  expression  of  it  required  only  a 
few  minutes  at  that  convention,  ended  with 
the  Association  instructing  its  President  to 
appoint  a  committee  which  would  investigate 
two  things — please  listen  to  the  restatement  of 
these  two  things  and  understand  them.  They 
are  fundamental,  and  must  be  understood 
by  everyone  in  this  room  or  the  discussion 
and  debate  which  is  to  follow  will  have  lit- 
tle intelligence. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  your  Presi- 
dent are:  Finis  E.  Davis,  Lloyd  H.  Green- 
wood, Byron  M.  Smith,  H.  A.  Wood,  Alfred 
Allen  (Ex  Officio)  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chair- 
man. 

The  Committee's  job  Avas  to: 

1.  study  the  entire  field  of  public  relations 
activities  by  agencies,  groups,  or  individ- 
uals purporting  to  serve  the  blind,  who 
seek  financial  and  other  support  pom  the 
sighted  for  that  purpose,  determine  to 
ivhat  degree  there  are  abuses  of  rules  or 
honesty  and  ethics  and  report  its  findings 
to  this  Association;  and 
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2.  to  study  whether  the  AAWB  can  and 
should  take  steps  to  prevent  exploitation 
of  the  blind  and  the  sighted  and  to  rec- 
ommend a  plan  for  activation  of  such  a 
program  if  the  findings  on  the  first  task 
indicated  that  a  program  is  needed  in 
this    country. 

As  you  already  know  from  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  this  Association  at  last  year's  con- 
vention, and  from  the  circularization  of  the 
total  membership  of  copies  of  that  report, 
you  are  going  to  hear  again  this  afternoon 
the  Committee's  imanimous  report  that  there 
is  definite  abuse  which  in  its  opinion  must 
be  stopped,  and  if  you  have  read  the  report 
carefully,  that  we  are  recommending  that 
AAWB  should  undertake  a  sensible  pro- 
gram, and  that  we  are  prepared  with  a  plan 
of  how  to  do  it.  The  Committee  took  unto 
itself  a  job  of  doing  a  third  phase  of  the 
study,  which  we  fear  is  the  phase  which  is 
the  most  crucial  of  all  three  and  which  is 
causing  the  greatest  concern  to  those  of  you 
who  have  studied  our  report.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  outline  in  some  detail  the  spe- 
cific elements  which  should  be  present  in 
the  policies,  philosophies,  and  format  of  any 
service  to  the  blind  in  order  to  warrant  com- 
plete confidence  from  the  blind  themselves 
and  their  sighted  friends.  In  other  words,  we 
took  upon  ourselves  the  very  difficult  task 
of  outlining  a  code  of  ethics.  It  is  the  only 
phase  of  our  report  which  was  not  specifically 
done  at  your  instruction,  but  it  also  is  the 
phase  without  which  the  other  two  parts  of 
your  instruction  would  have  been  meaning- 
less. 

In  a  moment  we  are  going  to  open  dis- 
cussion on  the  report,  which  will  essentially 
be  discussion  of  points  two  and  three,  which 
means  we  will  be  considering  only  the  code 
of  ethics  and  the  question  of  whether  AAWB 
should  enter  upon  a  program  of  approving 
or  disapproving  agencies  or  movements  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  We  are  very  much  afraid 
that  it  was  the  omission  of  discussion  last 
year  on  the  veiy  significant  point  one — the 
question  of  whether  there  are  bad  practices 
— which  caused  most  of  us  to  lose  sight  of 
the  reasons  behind  the  Committee's  re- 
port. 

In  order  to  prevent,  then,  another  omission 


on  the  part  of  this  Association  to  consider 
the  basic  problem,  your  Committee  is  pre- 
senting the  following  conclusions,  with  which 
you  may  or  may  not  agiee,  but  which  must, 
even  though  in  our  opinion  they  are  almost 
self-evident  to  any  of  you  who  have  given 
it  any  study  at  all,  be  placed  into  the  record 
this  afternoon. 

1.  There  has  been,  there  are  now,  and  un- 
less steps  are  taken,  there  probably  will  be, 
so-called  agencies  for  the  blind  which  have 
absolutely  no  basis  for  existence  in  terms  of 
necessary  service  to  blind  people,  whose  ad- 
ministrative bases  are  just  as  weak  as  their 
service,  and  yet  who  overtly  seek  public  sup- 
port for  the  agency  and  its  empty  program  in 
a  manner  which  implies  to  their  supporters 
that  they  do  have  essential  and  substantial 
worth.  This  Committee  could  tell  you  about 
some  of  these  organizations  by  name,  but 
we  prefer  not  to  do  that  this  afternoon.  Some 
of  them  we  could  name  without  fear  of  libel 
suits,  their  bases  being  so  fraudulent  that 
our  statements  could  not  be  proved  to  be 
other  than  correct.  Others  in  this  group  we 
probably  would  not  dare  to  name  because 
their  promoters — not  all  of  them  sighted 
people — have  been  so  skillful  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  loose  corporation  laws  and  the 
lack  of  policing  authority  in  this  country  that 
technically  we  cannot  charge  them  with 
fraud.  This  group  we  might  generally  de- 
scribe as  the  racketeering  element,  which  un- 
fortunately is  found  to  some  extent  in  al- 
most every  field  of  social  and  welfare  service 
in  the  United  States.  These  racketeers  know 
that  the  public  will  give  willingly  to  help  the 
blind,  and  are  also  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  the  public  has  in  general  very  little 
understanding  of  what  helping  the  blind 
means  even  if  the  average  person  had  time 
to  ask  them  direct  questions  about  the  de- 
tails of  their  service.  To  say  that  such  rackets 
are  usually  short-lived  and  will  pass  out  of 
the  picture  for  lack  of  proven  worth  is  a 
dangerous  assumption.  This  Committee  could 
tell  you  names  of  such  organizations  which 
have  existed  for  years  already  and  show  no 
sign  whatsoever  of  either  going  out  of  busi- 
ness or  of  needing  good  standards  of  ethics 
or  service. 

2.  There  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  too   many  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
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some  part  of  this  country.  On  the  face  of  it, 
one  only  has  to  note  that  there  are  ahnost 
Goo  organizations  of  varying  sizes  with  direct 
or  indirect  reference  to  service  to  the  blind 
in  this  country.  The  job  of  this  Committee, 
however,  is  not  to  comment  upon  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  agencies  with  finality,  because 
a  final  decision  as  to  whether  there  really 
are  too  many  from  a  service  point  of  view 
would  depend  upon  a  much  more  complete 
review  of  the  total  service  rendered  by  all 
of  these  agencies  in  comparison  to  the  total 
need.  Our  comment  that  there  are  too  many 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  virtually  every 
one  of  them  is  autonomous,  operates  in- 
dependently of  other  organizations  and, 
therefore,  is  carrying  on  its  own  separate 
public  relations  program.  The  net  effect,  in 
our  opinion,  of  nearly  600  different  and  sep- 
arate public  relations  approaches  to  segments 
of  the  public  or  to  the  total  public  can  only 
lead  to  one  of  two  results — understandable 
confusion  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
like  to  understand  and  help;  or,  a  psychologi- 
cal refusal  to  try  to  understand  and  as  a 
consequence  indifference  to  all  of  us. 

3.  There  is  a  prevalence  of  conscious,  but 
probably  more  often  unconscious  violations  of 
ethical  considerations  in  using  groups  of  blind 
people  or  individuals  for  publicity  purposes. 
We  find  that  almost  without  exception  even 
solidly  established  agencies  are  using  photo- 
graphs of  blind  persons  in  published  ma- 
terials without  the  consent  of  their  clients, 
and  even  without  their  knowledge.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  is  a  good  practice.  We 
know  of  many  instances  in  which  blind  per- 
sons have  been  used  for  more  or  less  digni- 
fied types  of  appeals  to  the  public  through 
the  arrangement  for  their  appearance  on 
radio  or  television  programs,  often  when 
those  individuals  had  a  definite  feeling  that 
they  could  not  refuse  even  if  it  was  against 
their  personal  philosophy  to  exploit  their 
own  blindness.  This  is  an  extremely  subtle 
matter,  one  which  could  not  be  legislated 
into  improvement,  but  one  which  we  find 
should  at  least  be  brought  into  the  open  for 
all  of  us  to  think  over  in  our  future  ac- 
tivities. 

4.  There  are  an  alarming  number  of  agen- 
cies, both  of  the  flimsy  variety  and  of  the 
substantial  kind,  who  resort  to  coercive  types 


of  fund  raising  technicjues  either  as  a  result 
of  their  own  amateurish  beliefs  of  what  is 
productive  of  results  or  on  the  advice  of 
professional  counselors  who  are  hardened 
through  many  years  of  fund  raising  and  have 
lost  their  sensitivity  to  public  disapproval. 
We  mean  by  this  that  too  many  agencies 
are  using  unordered  merchandise  or  other 
coercive  "gimmicks"  in  attempting  to  raise 
money.  We  find  further  that  some  of  these 
gimmicks,  whether  they  are  presented  to  the 
public  through  the  mail,  on  the  streets, 
or  in  captive  audience  situations,  tend  to 
perpetuate  public  notions  of  the  stereotype 
of  blindness,  such  as  white  canes,  dark 
glasses,  miniature  mops  and  brooms,  canisters 
which  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  tin 
cup,  candy  dispensing  machines  or  weighing 
devices  which  "permit"  the  kindly  customer 
to  deposit  a  dime  or  a  quarter  instead  of 
the  standard  penny — the  list  could  be  much 
longer,  these  are  but  examples.  This  Com- 
mittee's opinion  is  that  these  gimmick  tricks 
are  both  unpopular  with  the  general  public 
and  are  a  disservice  to  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  blind  persons. 

5.  There  is  almost  without  exception  too 
large  a  dependence  upon  the  emotional  re- 
action of  the  sighted  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic relations  materials  of  agencies  for  the 
blind.  This  appeal  to  pity,  with  almost  amus- 
ing repetition  of  themes  like  "bringing  light 
into  the  darkness",  "help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves",  and  "rays  of  sunshine  in  a  lonely 
world",  is  certainly  considered  by  most  of 
us  to  be  less  desirable  than  an  honest  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  our  agencies  to  interest 
our  supporters  through  statements  of  what 
the  service  achievements  and  service  objec- 
tives are.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible 
to  rid  ourselves  of  all  emotional  considera- 
tions of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  but  we  do 
feel  that  agencies  which  depend  only  upon 
emotion  for  support  will  never  prove  to  the 
intellect  that  they  are  worthy  of  support. 

6.  There  are  a  number  of  so-called  agen- 
cies which  have  started  some  specialized  serv- 
ice in  order  to  meet  a  special  need  which  ap- 
parently was  not  going  to  be  met  by  existing 
agencies  at  the  time,  who  have  provided 
some  worthwhile  service  in  that  specialty, 
but  have  not  had  the  moral  or  intellectual 
courage   to   refrain   thereafter  from   the  pit- 
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fall  of  expansion  into  all  other  specialties. 
In  other  words,  we  admit  that  there  has 
been  and  still  may  be  room  in  the  field  for 
an  agency  or  agencies  who  perform  only  one 
service  and  which  other  agencies  may  not 
then  consider  open  to  them.  So  many  of  these 
agencies,  however,  soon  feel  a  compulsion  to 
say  to  the  public  that  they  do  other  things, 
receive  inadequate  support  for  those  things, 
and  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  prove  their 
own  statements,  are  then  driven  to  greater 
efforts  to  secure  funds  for  purposes  which 
were  not  their  original  motivation.  In  so 
doing,  they  intrude  upon  the  service  pro- 
gram of  another  local  or  national  agency, 
cause  considerable  friction  between  personal- 
ities, and  confuse  the  segment  of  the  public 
to  whom  both  agencies  are  appealing  for  aid. 
This  trend  is  not  common  only  to  work  for 
the  blind  and  for  lack  of  a  more  scholarly 
or  gentlemanly  name,  the  Committee  would 
describe  as  pure  and  simple  "empire  build- 
ing". 

7.  The  "empire  building"  motivation  which 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  sincere  or  insin- 
cere expansion  of  originally  specialized  agen- 
cies, also  seems  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  barrier  to  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion among  all  of  us.  We  hesitate  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  service  to  blind 
individuals  since  we — whether  we  admit  it 
at  the  moment  or  not — are  afraid  that  we 
cannot  then  with  honesty  say  to  our  public 
supporters  that  we  perform  the  service  alone 
and  are  entitled  to  their  assistance.  A  review 
of  the  public  relations  statements  of  almost 
every  agency  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  as  read  by  the  casual  re- 
cipient the  agency  which  disseminated  it,  by 
implication,  would  lead  the  reader  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  only  agency  in  that  commu- 
nity, state  or  the  nation  which  is  really  help- 
ing the  blind.  Our  awareness  of  the  great 
need  for  recognition  and  money  for  our  own 
agency  consciously  or  unconsciously  leads 
us  into  methods  of  publicity  which  are  based 
upon  the  hope  that  the  public  will  not  send 
a  dollar  to  or  say  a  good  word  about  an- 
other agency  in  this  general  field.  This  Com- 
mittee does  not  necessarily  condemn  you  or 
ourselves  for  this  very  human  fault.  We 
would  hope,  however,  that  our  profession 
could  find  the  machinery  which  would  tend 


to  reduce  the  subjective  fears  and  hopes  of 
the  individual  agency  leaders  through  the 
Utopian  goal  of  assuring  everyone  that  there 
is  enough  for  all  and  even  more  of  it  if  team 
work  is  applied  rather  than  the  present  sys- 
tem of  scrambling  over  one  another  for  the 
public's  emotional  handouts. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  which 
we  assure  you  is  not  entirely  of  its  own 
authorship,  but  somewhat  of  a  composite  of 
the  opinions  of  many,  many  Americans,  both 
in  and  out  of  work  for  the  blind,  both  blind 
and  sighted.  It  is  not  technically  necessary 
for  you  to  adopt  or  reject  the  foregoing  in 
this  business  session,  since  it  is  but  a  report 
of  opinion  by  a  Committee  which  you  ap- 
pointed. It  is  necessary  now,  however,  that 
you  do  consider  whether  you  will  adopt  or 
reject  part  or  all  of  our  formal  report  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  place  before  you  in  a 
moment.  Please  remember  that  there  is  still 
another  segment  of  this  problem  which  you 
must  act  upon  today — that  of  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  activation  of  and 
administration  of  a  program  by  AAWB  of 
evaluation  of  all  of  our  agencies.  Please 
remember  also  that  if  this  plan  of  administra- 
tion and  a  code  of  ethics  is  adopted  by  you 
as  an  Association,  only  those  agencies  which 
request  review  by  AAWB  will  be  reviewed. 
Only  those  agencies  which  feel  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  AAWB  Seal  of 
Good  Practice  need  apply  for  that  Seal  and 
submit  to  evaluation.  This  is  not  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  small  group  to  control 
the  field,  but  rather  our  best  effort  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  plan  based  on  pure  democracy 
for  evolution  toward  a  professional  environ- 
ment which  will  be  to  the  good  of  all  of  us. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  reading  of 
the  proposed  Code  of  Ethics,  after  which  we 
will  follow  certain  rules  of  debate  which 
this  Committee  and  the  President  of  this 
Association  feel  will  aid  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 

Editor's  Note: 

Then  followed  a  reading  of  the  Revised 
Draft  of  Basic  Principles  for  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Fund  Raising  for  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  after  which  the  meeting  was  thrown 
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open  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  eleven  Ar- 
ticles of  the  proposed  Code  of  Ethics,  and 
for  consideration  of  such  amendments  as 
might  be  proposed.  After  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  discussion,  and  after  cer- 
tain slight  amendments  had  been  adopted, 
Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
moved  the  question  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amended  revised  Code  of  Ethics,  and  its  was 
adopted  without  any  dissenting  vote.  The 
Code  of  Ethics  as  adopted  appears  on  another 
page. 

Mr.  Barnett  then  referred  to  the  recom- 
mendations made  at  Louisville  in  1952  in 
respect  to  a  plan  of  implementation,  and 
stated  that  several  suggestions  had  since  been 
proposed  for  establishing  a  permanent  certify- 
ing committee.  These  included: 

1.  A  five  member  committee  consisting  of 

The   Immediate    Past    President 
The  First  Vice-President 
The  Second  Vice-President 
Two  members  at  large  elected  by 
the  convention. 

2.  A   five-member  committee   consisting  of 


the  five  immediate  Past  Presidents. 
3.  A  five-member  committee  to  be  elected 
by  the  convention,  who  would  them- 
selves decide  which  should  serve  for  1 
year,  which  for  2  years,  which  for  3 
years,  which  for  4  years  and  which 
for  5  years,  with  an  annual  election 
thereafter  for  one  member  for  a  five- 
year  term. 

After  discussion  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Jeff  Smith,  moved  that  plan  3  be 
adopted  and  that  the  Code-Drafting  Com- 
mittee be  asked  to  nominate  a  slate  of  five 
candidates  to  be  elected  at  the  Business  Ses- 
sion on  Thursday  morning  July  16.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried  and  the  Committee  elected 
will  be  found  listed  on  another  page  (see 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee).  The  mo- 
tion of  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  of  California,  to 
provide  for  arbitrary  geographical  represen- 
tation on  the  Committee,  was  defeated. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Severson  of  Chicago  then  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Code-Drafting  Com- 
mittee and  the  motion  was  carried  enthu- 
siastically. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Adopted  July  14,  1953) 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and 
protection  of  the  blind  involved  in  services 
to  the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  follow- 
ing basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  re- 
lying upon  public  support  for  their  pro- 
grams of  service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these 
principles.  Upon  application,  annually,  the 
AAWB  will  issue  its  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
to  all  those  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
agree  to  accept  and  to  adhere  to  these  pro- 
visions. 

1.  Board.  .\n  active  and  responsible  gov- 
erning body,  with  legal  authority,  serv- 
ing without  compensation,  holding  reg- 
ular meetings,  and  ivith  effective 
administrative  control. 

2.  Purpose.     \     Icgilimatc     purpose     and 


with  no  avoidable  duplication  of  the 
^vork  of  other  sound  organizations. 
Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and 
personnel. 

Cooperation.    Evidence   of   consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agen- 
cies   in    the    same    or    related    fields. 
Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  pro- 
motion,   and    solicitation    of   funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  help- 
less. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission  of   indi\ldual   concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial   manufacturers    or    vendors 
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to  couple  their  support  of  programs 
for  the  bhnd  with  their  sales  pro- 
motion. 
(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75%  of 
the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of 
manufactured  blind-made  products. 
Temporary  exceptions  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  case  of  experimen- 
tation with  new  products  and/or 
processes. 

Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation, 
processing  and  packing,  but  not  in- 
cluding supervision,  administration, 
inspection  and  shipping. 
Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  bet- 
ter eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or 
whose  visual  acuity  is  greater  than 
20/200  but  is  accompanied  by  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision 
such  that  the  widest  diameter  of 
the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle 
no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

6.  Fund-Raising    Practice.     In    fund-rais- 
ing: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for 
money  in  return.  Exceptions  may 
be  recognized  in  the  case  of  agencies 
which  use  and  have  used  seals  as  a 
traditional  part  of  their  fund-rais- 
ing techniques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless 
the  complete  net  income  from  the 


sale  of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency 
and  unless  the  entertainment  is  in 
all  other  respects  promoted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  overall  statement  of 
principles, 
(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind 
of  that  area. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a 
State,  Federal,  or  independent  certified 
accountant  showing  all  income  and 
disbursements  in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial 
terms. 

9.  Activities,  Annual  report  of  work  of 
the  agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  includ- 
ing a  brief,  informative  statement  of 
principal  sources  of  income  and  types 
of  expenditures,  or  an  assurance  in 
witing  that  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment may  be  secured  from  an  account- 
ant (whose  name  and  address  shall  be 
furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to 
the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the 
AAWB.  This  to  include  a  financial 
statement  certified  by  the  financial  of- 
ficer of  the  agency,  in  such  reasonable 
detail  as  may  be  requested;  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  budget  of  the 
agency;  activities  report  and  forecast 
of  future  programs  and  fund-raising 
projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such  in- 
formation shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  re- 
view and  final  decision. 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

ALFRED  ALLEN 

Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion V  of  your  By-Laws,  your  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, serving  as  your  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, now  places  in  nomination  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  slate  to  serve  as  your 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee  for  the 
next  two  years,  ending  with  the  election  in 
1955- 
For  President 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E., 

First  Vice-President,  A.A.W.B. 

National  Director  for  Western  Canada 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

For  First  Vice-President 
Mr.  Joseph  Clunk 
Second  Vice-President,  A.A.W.B. 
Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania 

For  Second  Vice-President 
Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker 
Legislative  .^nalyist 
.\merican    Foundation   for   the   Blind 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Treasurer 

Miss  Julia  Lawson 
Clerical  and  Professional  Specialist 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Austin,  Texas 


For  Secretary-General 
Mr.  Alfred  Allen 
Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 
Assistant  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Respectfully  submitted 

For  the  Nominating  Committee 

Alfred  Allen 

Secretary-  General 

President  Kumpe  called  for  any  further 
nominations  from  the  floor.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Calvin  Glover,  seconded  by  Judge  Sam 
Cathey,  to  close  the  nominations  and  in- 
struct the  Secretary  to  cast  a  unanimous 
ballot  for  the  election  of  Captain  Robin- 
son as  President  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  vote  having  been  cast.  Captain  Rob- 
inson was  declared  elected  President. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Oristaglio,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Honka,  to  close  the  nominations  and 
instruct  the  Secretary  to  cast  a  unanimous 
ballot  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Clunk  as  First 
Vice-President  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
the  vote  having  been  cast,  Mr.  Clunk  was 
declared   elected   First   Vice-President. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  See, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Milton  Johnson,  to  close 
the   nominations   and   instruct   the   Secretary 
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to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  Hulen  Walker  as  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  vote 
having  been  cast,  Mr.  Walker  was  declared 
elected  Second  Vice-President. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenberg, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  to  close  the 
nominations  and  instruct  the  Secretary  to 
cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  election  of 
Miss  Julia  Lawson  as  Treasurer  was  carried 


unanimously,  and  the  vote  having  been  cast 
Miss  Lawson  was  declared  elected  Treasurer. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Donald  Perry,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Frank  Wrench,  that  the  nominations 
be  closed  and  that  the  convention  cast  a 
unanimous  ballot  for  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Allen  as  Secretary-General  was  car- 
ried unanimously  and  the  vote  having  been 
cast  Mr.  Allen  was  declared  re-elected  Sec- 
retary-General. 


NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 


Reporting  for  the  Code-Drafting  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  placed  in  nomi- 
nation the  following  names  as  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ethics  (responsible  for 
implementing  the  work  of  approving  for  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  A.A.W.B.),  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  committee  organize 
itself,  select  its  own  chairman  and  decide 
upon  the  terms — from  one  to  five  years— of 
each  of  the  five  members  to  be  elected,  and 
that  thereafter,  one  member  be  elected  an- 
nually to  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years: 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 


Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Barnett  then  moved  the  adoption  of 
his  report. 

Following  discussion,  Mr.  Watts  moved  that 
the  candidates  nominated  be  elected,  with 
the  first  named  serving  as  Chairman  and  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  the  second  for  four 
years,  the  third  for  three  years,  the  fourth 
for  two  years  and  the  fifth  for  one  year.  Mr. 
Philip  Harrison  seconded  the  motion  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Watts  then  moved  that  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Committee  the  remain- 
ing members  meet  and  elect  a  successor. 
Judge  Cathey  moved  to  amend  the  motion, 
to  add  after  the  word  "successor"  the  words 
"to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  and 
election"  and  in  this  form  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. — A. A. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OE  DIRECTORS 

ALFRED  ALLEN 

Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B.,  Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


Once  again  it  is  our  responsibility  and  our 
privilege  to  report  to  you  in  connection  with 
our  stewardship  of  your  affairs  since  last  we 
met  together  in  convention.  In  so  doing,  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
great  pleasure  and  our  great  thanks  to  you 
who  have  conferred  upon  us  the  honor  of 
serving  you  and  the  opportunity  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  cause  which  each  of  us  has 
striven  to  advance.  Though  some  of  us  will 
now   be  leaving  the  Board,  our  interest  in 


the  Association  and  in  its  continuing  success 
will  be  ever  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  ably 
supported  in  our  work  by  the  many  loyal 
and  conscientious  members  of  the  Association 
who  have  served  as  members  of  your  vari- 
ous committees,  and  it  is  fitting  at  this  time 
that  we  should  publicly  thank  them  all.  We 
should  like  to  mention  in  particular  the 
Legislative  Committee  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  the  Study 
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Committee  on  Principles  and  Ethics  in  Fund 
Raising  and  Public  Relations  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
the  Constitution  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  the 
Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers  of 
the  BUnd  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Murray  B.  Allen,  and  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hulen 
C.  Walker.  All  five  committees  have  worked 
diligently  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  have  written  a  splendid  record,  as  you 
have  learned  or  will  learn  from  their  re- 
ports. We  are  also  grateful  to  the  members 
of  the  Shotwell  Awards  Committee  who  have 
selected  this  year's  recipient  of  the  award; 
to  the  members  of  the  Program  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Severson,  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
excellent  program  of  this  convention;  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Host  Committee  who 
have  done  such  magnificent  work  in  help- 
ing plan  this  meeting. 

Particular  mention  must  also  be  made 
and  tribute  paid  to  the  Regional  and  State 
Chairmen  who  have  worked  so  hard  in 
building  up  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  will  have  been  a  tremendous  pleas- 
ure to  you  all  to  have  learned  that  as  of  this 
moment,  the  1953  membership  stands  at 
1003  which  is  an  all  time  high  and  which  has 
for  the  first  time  passed  the  1000  figure,  since 
last  year's  total  stood  at  848.  Thus  for  the 
eighth  successive  year  we  have  continued 
our  steady  growth.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
Pennsylvania  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Philip  N.  Harrison,  is  again  in  the  vanguard 
with  147  new  members,  far  ahead  of  the 
runner  up.  North  Carolina  with  40.  Third 
place  goes  to  Washington,  D.  C.  with  32. 
This  year,  new  memberships  total  369  as 
against  272  last  year,  while  renewals  total 
634  as  against  576  last  year.  Our  member- 
ship includes  every  one  of  the  forty-eight 
states,  Hawaii,  all  of  the  Canadian  Provinces 
except  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  and,  for  the  first  time,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guatamala,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Cuba.  A 
detailed  membership  breakdown  is  attached 
and  will  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings. 
Pennsylvania  is  away  out  in  front  with  219, 
New    York    is    second    with    95    and    North 


Carolina  is  third  with  57.  Canada's  total  now 
stands  at  62. 

You  will  be  asked,  later  on  this  morning, 
to  consider  proposals  made  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  in  particular  with  respect  to 
providing  for  secret  balloting  for  the  elec- 
tion to  offices  or  Board  memberships  for 
which  there  may  be  more  than  one  candidate, 
and  also  to  provide  a  means  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  life  members.  Your  Board 
has  favorably  approved  these  proposals  and 
hopes  you  will  support  them. 

Finally,  you  will  be  asked  to  consider 
an  invitation  to  meet  in  Canada,  in  1955. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  last  October 
28,  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  indicated  its  wish  to  invite  us  to  meet 
in  Canada  within  the  next  several  years,  and 
at  that  time  reported  that  with  the  exception 
of  Quebec  City,  which  could  provide  facilities 
in  1955,  there  would  be  no  available  hotel 
facilities  for  some  years.  It  was  also  indicated 
that  an  early  decision  would  have  to  be 
taken  since  increasingly,  hotels  are  making 
convention  commitments  several  years  in  ad- 
vance— a  situation  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  true  in  the  United  States.  Your 
Board  therefore  voted,  last  October,  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  meet  in  Canada  in 
1955,  subject  to  ratification  by  this  con- 
vention, and  you  will  therefore  later  this 
morning  be  presented  with  an  invitation 
and  asked  to  vote  upon  the  question.  Your 
Board  earnestly  hopes  that  you  will  en- 
thusiastically accept  the  invitation  to  meet 
in  this  famous  old  city  with  its  French  at- 
mosphere and  its  historic  interest  for  every 
visitor. 

In   closing,   we  wish   once  again   to   thank 
all    of    you    for    your    loyal    support    during 
the   past  year,   and   to   pledge,   for  ourselves 
and    our   successors,   our   continued   best   ef- 
forts   in    building   an    organization    of   ever- 
increasing  strength  of  purpose  and  of  fidelity 
to   the  work  we  are  all  privileged   to  share. 
Respectfully    submitted 
For  the  Board  of  Directors 
.\lfred  Allen 
Secretary-General 
(Mr.    Joseph    F.    Clunk,    seconded    by    Mr. 
Carlos  Gattis,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

MARIAN  HELD,  Chairman 
Director  of  General  Services,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


It  is  customary  at  this  closing  session  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  to  honor  the  memory  of  those 
fine  men  and  women — workers  for  and 
friends  of  the  blind — whose  deaths  have 
occurred  since  our  last  meeting.  Truly  no 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  these  devoted 
and  faithful  associates  than  that  they  be 
recognized  in  this  assemblage  today  for  their 
splendid  achievements  and  for  their  valuable 
and  numerous  contributions  in  our  field  of 
endeavor.  The  pride  of  accomplishment — 
frequently  with  overwhelming  odds  to  com- 
bat— and  the  knowledge  that  their  lives  had 
been  dedicated  to  a  fine  and  noble  cause, 
would  have  assuredly  brought  peace  of  mind 
to  them  and  a  great  satisfaction  at  the  end 
of  their  days.  The  privilege  is  ours  to  find 
a  place  in  this  tumultuous  world  of  today 
where  we  may  serve  a  bit  our  fellow  men, 
and  so  it  is  with  humble  and  grateful  hearts 
that  we  at  this  hour  call  to  mind  these  de- 
parted friends  and  co-workers.  There  are  a 
few  whose  names  awaken  warm  memories  of 
previous  conferences  of  the  A.A.W.B.;  others 
whose  names  may  be  unknown  to  most  of  us, 
yet  they  also  served  devotedly  in  their  own 
communities.  All  of  them  in  some  way  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  have  helped  to  create  this 
splendid  organization.  We  think  of  them  now, 
not  in  terms  of  sorrow,  but  with  profound 
admiration  and  determination  to  make  our 
lives  and  our  work  better  because  of  their 
shining  example.  We  commemorate  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Miss  Ruth  K.  Billow 
Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown 
Miss  Annie  E.  Carson 
Charles  D.  Chadwick 
Charles  E.  Comstock 
Ernest  C.  Crowley 
Miss  Winifred  Daniels 
Miss  Grace  E.  Davenport 
Miss  Grace  Emerson 
Mordecai  M.  Garonzik 
Miss  Mary  F.  Glenn 
George  D.  Hagopian 


James  P.  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Ada  Harper 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris 

Mrs.  Josephine  Enever  Holland 

Miss  Lily  B.  Howard 

Miss  Wilhelmina  R.  Humbert 

Miss  Emily  Jungermann 

Mrs.  Rose  Keller 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 

George  A.  Kingsley 

G.  E.  Lineberry 

Miss  Caroline  E.  McMaster 

Dr.  Rollo  Maitland 

Miss  Gladys  V.  Miller 

Mrs.  Rose  Mort 

Mrs.  Fred  P.  Nash 

Miss  Louise  Ranch 

Leslie  W.  Ross 

Cameron  Schroffler 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles 

Miss  Mae  Bernadine  Sherry 

Elwyn  C.  Smith 

Paul  Newell  Stewart 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Uhlman 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 

Charles  O.  Weber 

Mrs.  Susie  Welover 

Miss  Ruth  K.  Billow  died  February  13, 
1953  at  Akron,  Ohio  at  the  age  of  58.  A 
graduate  of  Perkins  Institution,  she  worked 
tirelessly  without  remuneration  for  many 
years  to  make  life  happier  and  fuller  for 
the  blind   people  of  her  city  and  State. 

Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown  of  Chicago  died  March 
1,  1953  at  the  age  of  76.  One  of  this  country's 
leading  ophthalmologists,  he  was  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  University  of  Chicago  for  many 
years;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  for  30  years;  a  year  ago  he  received  the 
Leslie  Dana  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and   the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Charles  D.  Chadwick  passed  away  on  No- 
vember 27,  1952  at  the  age  of  68.  Blinded  by 
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accident  at  the  age  of  17,  he  served  as  the 
first  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Board 
of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  which  he 
founded,  from  1915  to  1939,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  State  legislation 
affecting  the  blind  during  this  period.  After 
his  position  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  he  operated  until  his  death  a  farm 
near  Indianapolis.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  his  contemporaries,  both  blind  and 
sighted. 

Charles  E.  Comstock  died  January  12,  1953 
at  the  age  of  65.  Born  in  Chicago,  he  was 
employed  by  the  State  of  Illinois  for  42 
years  as  a  Home  Teacher,  and  remained  ac- 
tive in  this  work  until  his  death.  Blinded 
by  an  accident  at  the  age  of  12,  he  received 
his  subsequent  education  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  was  influential  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  much  legislation 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  his  State.  His  per- 
sonal charm  and  quiet  inspiration  will  long 
be  remembered  by  his  co-workers. 

Ernest  C.  Crowley  died  in  Fairfield,  Cali- 
fornia September  25,  1952  at  the  age  of  56. 
A  blind  member  of  the  California  State  As- 
sembly for  25  years,  he  was  instrumental  in 
proposing  to  the  legislature  many  bills  on 
behalf  of  the  blind;  an  active  member  of 
the  California  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Winifred  Daniels,  who  passed  away 
in  April  1953,  was  until  her  retirement  a 
few  years  ago  a  house  mother  for  ten  years 
at    the   Connecticut   School   for   the   Blind. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Davenport  died  in  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma  August  18,  1952  at  the  age  of  57. 
A  graduate  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  she 
taught  music  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind  for  33  years. 

Miss  Grace  Emerson,  who  passed  away 
August  27,  1952,  was  a  beloved  home  teacher 
with  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  for 
22  years.  In  1946  she  organized  the  Lions 
Industries  for  the  Blind  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

Mordecai  M.  Garonzik  died  July  1953.  He 
was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  teacher  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  As  a 
counselor,    many    scores    of   blind    men    and 


women  sought  his  advice  through  his  long 
and  useful  life. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Glenn  died  in  Overlea,  Mary- 
land on  March  28,  1953  at  the  age  of  64. 
She  was  the  telephone  operator  and  Librarian 
at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  from 
which   she   graduated,   from    1918-1943. 

George  D.  Hagopian  passed  away  Novem- 
ber 27,  1952  at  the  age  of  67;  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institute,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  raising  young  chicks,  and  a  success- 
ful poultryman. 

James  P.  Hamilton,  who  died  in  Tampa, 
Florida  January  1953,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
and  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1900,  and  its  first 
President.  The  Michigan  Employment  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw  was  one 
of  the  first  projects  of  the  Association,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  its  Superintendent  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Ada  Harper,  who  passed  away  in 
November  1952,  was  a  housemother  at  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  for 
24  years. 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris  died  October  7,  1952 
in  Pelham,  New  York  at  the  age  of  89. 
Prior  to  her  retirement  about  20  years  ago, 
she  was  head  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  and  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. She  helped  to  promote  State  legislation 
for  the  blind  and  to  establish  workshops  in 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Enever  Holland  died  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1953.  After  attending  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  she  taught  music  in 
Cleveland;  later  worked  with  the  Howe  Pub- 
lishing Society  and  the  Board  of  Education 
as  a  braille  transcriber,  and  formed  the 
Volunteer  Braille  Transcriber's  Association. 
She  was  also  a  Home  Teacher  with  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Lily  B.  Howard,  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  died  on  OctobeT  30,  1952  at 
the  age  of  71;  was  switchboard  operator  at 
Perkins  for  22  years. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  R.  Humbert  died  Decem- 
ber 27,  1952  at  the  age  of  86.  A  beloved 
teacher  in  the  kindergarten  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  35  years. 
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Miss  Emily  Jungermann  passed  away  on 
February  16,  1953  at  the  age  of  91.  Through- 
out her  long  and  useful  life  she  did  much 
to  promote  the  development  of  civic  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  blind  in  Cleveland, 
and  organized  the  first  volunteer  group — 
the  Social  Service  Committee — of  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Rose  Keller  passed  away  September  13, 
1952  at  the  age  of  72.  Blind  for  many  years 
she  was  active  in  club  and  church  work,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  82  on  September  26,  1952.  Born 
in  England  she  came  here  60  years  ago  and 
became  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind  through  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  son 
of  Dr.  William  Moon,  inventor  of  Moon  type 
for  touch  reading  by  the  blind.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy founded  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1909,  and  served  as  President  and 
Treasurer  until  her  death.  She  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind  for  28  years,  and  long 
a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

George  A.  Kingsley  died  March  2,  1953  at 
the  age  of  80.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
general  attorney  for  the  Soo  Line  Railway. 
A  visually  handicapped  man  himself,  he 
maintained  a  keen  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind,  acting  as  legal  counsel  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Society  for  the  Blind,  and  serving 
on   its   Board   of   Directors   until   his   death. 

G.  E.  Lineberry  died  at  the  age  of  82  on 
December  24,  1952.  A  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  he  became  President  of 
Chowan  College  in  North  Carolina  in  1914, 
a  position  he  held  until  he  became  Superin- 
tendent of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  where  he  served  for  27 
years  until  he  retired  from  active  duty  in 
1945.  During  his  administration  he  held 
many  offices  and  committee  appointments  in 
connection  with  work  for  the  blind,  including 
the  Presidency  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Publications 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Caroline  E.  McMaster,  who  died 
March  13,  1953  at  the  age  of  93,  was  a  teacher 


in  the  Upper  School  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  40  years. 

Dr.  Rollo  Maitland,  who  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  68  on  April  7,  1953,  was  an  or- 
ganist for  33  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  an 
active  recitalist  all  over  the  country.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chapin  Home  for 
the  Blind,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1908. 

Miss  Gladys  V.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  for  over  30  years  an 
Ediphonist  at  Jordan  Marsh  Company  in 
Boston,  died  March  5,  1953  at  the  age  of 
61;  a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Mrs.  Rose  Mort  passed  away  in  Lima, 
Ohio  in  August  1952.  Deaf -blind  herself,  she 
worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the  deaf-blind 
of  this  country  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Fred  P.  Nash,  who  died  in  Min- 
neapolis in  December  1952  at  the  age  of 
82,  was  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
all  her  life,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Her  husband  was 
founder  of  the  Society,  and  her  son  is  now 
President. 

Miss  Louise  Ranch  died  May  10,  1953  at 
the  age  of  51.  After  losing  her  sight  in  adult 
life,  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  was  a  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Leslie  W.  Ross  died  June  3,  1953.  During 
the  last  15  years  under  his  leadership  the 
employment  of  the  blind  and  the  program 
for  the  blind  of  St.  Louis  have  expanded 
constantly.  He  was  Director  of  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind-  in  that  city,  and  was 
highly  respected  and  beloved  by  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  and  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  in  1952. 

Cameron  Schroffler  died  March  1953  at  the 
age  of  44.  A  graduate  of  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind  in  1924  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  Shop  Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles,  who  passed  away 
on  January  13,  1953  in  St.  Atigustine,  Florida, 
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at  the  age  of  64,  was  a  native  of  Missouri. 
He  came  to  St.  Augustine  in  1932  where 
he  served  as  President  of  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  for  20  years  until 
his  recent  retirement.  Graduating  from  West- 
minster College  in  Missouri,  he  was  awarded 
a  fellowship  at  Galludet  College  for  the 
Deaf  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  later  taught  at 
the  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania  Schools  for 
the  Deaf.  After  serving  in  World  War  I 
he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Idaho 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  He  was  at  one 
time  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  for  many  years. 

Miss  Mae  Bernadine  Sherry,  who  died  No- 
vember 3,  1952  at  the  age  of  62,  was  recep- 
tionist and  clerk  at  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind  for  42  years. 

Elwyn  C.  Smith  died  September  23,  1952 
at  the  age  of  81;  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, he  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Upper 
School  for  27  years. 

Paul  Newell  Stewart  died  August  10,  1952 
at  the  age  of  46.  A  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  he  was  switchboard  op- 
erator there  for  13  years;  President  of  the  Il- 
linois Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Uhlman  of  Springfield,  Ohio 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  62  on  December 
21,  1952.  He  was  not  only  the  successful  pas- 
tor of  a  growing  Lutheran  Church,  but  was 
active  for  many  years  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  his  community  and  State.  Mr.  Uhlman  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1946, 
the  first  blind  member.  Since  1941  he  had 
been  Casework  Supervisor  of  the  Clark 
County  Bureau  of  Aid  to  the  Blind;  was 
Chaplain  of  the  Springfield  Lions  Club,  and 
in  1947  received  a  unique  commission  in 
Lionism  as  "Ambassador  of  good  will  to 
Lions  Clubs  everywhere"  from  Lions  Inter- 
ational. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  a  devoted  friend 


of  the  blind  for  many  years,  died  in  New 
York  in  May  1953.  Through  his  efforts  the 
blind  were  specifically  included  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act;  he  sponsored  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  law  which  bears  his  name 
(Wagner-O'Day  Act)  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  purchase  certain  needed  prod- 
ucts from  workshops  for  the  blind.  (This  has 
brought  employment  to  many  hundreds  of 
blind  people.)  He  worked  tirelessly  to  secure 
increased  appropriations  for  books  for  the 
blind  in  braille  and  on  Talking  Book  rec- 
ords, and  always  supported  in  Congress  any 
measure  which  would  benefit  those  without 
sight. 

Charles  O.  Weber  passed  away  in  Austin, 
Texas  on  February  6,  1953,  at  the  age  of  47. 
He  first  entered  work  for  the  blind  by  assist- 
ing in  the  supervision  of  a  WPA  project 
for  the  blind  in  Houston;  from  1940  until 
his  death  he  was  Business  Manager  of  the 
Travis  County  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Austin. 

Mrs.  Susie  Welover  died  in  Colorado 
Springs  March  1,  1953  at  the  age  of  67.  A 
house  mother  in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  for  15  years. 

Let  us  conclude  with  this  simple  verse: 

"God  bless  thy  years 
Thy  coming  in, 
Thy  going  out. 
Rest  thy  travelling  about. 
The  rough,  the  smooth. 
The  bright,  the  drear, 
God  bless  thy  years." 

Respectfully  submitted 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 

Helen  Vargo 

Marian  Held,  Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  the 
members  stood  for  one  minute  in  silence, 
in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friends  and  colleagues.) 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  Chairman 

General  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Your  Auditing  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Leo  J.  Flood 
(absent  when  audit  was  taken),  Mr.  Joseph  Billy  Delbridge  and  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  have 
examined  the  books  of  account,  bank  statements,  invoices,  cancelled  checks  and  other  sup- 
porting evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Lemont  Hackett,  Treasurer,  and  including  $2,000  in  U.S. 
Series  G  Bonds,  and  we  now  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  report: 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
GENERAL  FUND 

June  2j,  ip^2  thru  July  7,  19$^ 

Cash  balance  June  23,  1952   $4850.54 

U.  S.  Series  G.  Bonds  (20)   2000.00 

Total  cash  and  bonds $6850.54 

INCOME 

Membership  dues  1952     $  375.00 

1953     4440.00 

1954     20.00 

$4835-00    . 

Dues  for  Certification  of  Home  Teachers   17.00 

Registration  fees — 1952  Convention  83.00 

Listings   in    1952    Proceedings    2 10.00 

Interest  on  Series  G.  Bonds   50.00 

Sale   of    1952    Proceedings    168.00 

Sale  of  Old  Proceedings   33-oo 

Total  income    5396.00 

Total  cash  resources  and  bonds   $12246.54 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Convention  expense  1952     $168.70 

»953    66.77 

I  235.47 

Printing  and  stationery    214.78 

Printing  and  distributing — 1952  proceedings    2055.80 

Subscription  to  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Sept.  1952 — June  1953 815.00 

1952  Membership  in  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 50.00 

1953  Membership  in  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 100.00 

Professional  Membership  dues — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind ....  2.00 

Secretary-General  Honorarium   600.00 

Travel  expense  for  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  President  A.A.W.B 49403 

Total  disbursements   4567.08 

Balance     $  7679.46 

Cash  balance  July  7,  1953  5679.46 

20  Series  G.  Bonds 2000.00 

Total   resources    $  7679.46 

Your  Committee  has  also  examined  the  records  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Irardi,  Chairman  of 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  Trusteeship,  and  submit  below  a  statement  of  income  and 
expenditures. 
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STAIEMENl    OV  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
SHOrVVEEL  MEMORE\L  FUND 

July   iG,  1951— July   15,  1953 

Cash  on  Hand — Warren  Institute  of  Savings,  July   15,   1951    12,542.01 

INCOME 

Interest    165.18 

Received  from  General  Fund  of  AAWB    500.00 

Contributions     1,168.79       i'833-97 

Total  resources 4'375-98 

EXPENDITURES 

Medals   purchased    (6)    450.00 

1952  scroll    7250 

1953  scroll    72.50 

Stationery,   Supplies,   Postage    5 1  -79 

Refund  of  contribution    3.00         649.79 

Cash  on  Hand — Warren  Institute  of  Savings,  July  15,  1953 3,726.19 


Medals  on   Hand   (4   at  $75)    300.00 


Total  resources   $4,026.19 


Respectfully  submitted 

Arthur  V.  W^eir,  Chairman 
Joseph  Billy  Delbridge 

(Mr.  Weir,  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  See,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,  Deleware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

There  is  a  French  proverb  to  the  effect  that  I  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  Mrs.  Hobby  soon 
the  more  things  change,  the  more  they  re-  after  her  appointment  as  head  of  the  Fed- 
main  the  same.  Our  legislative  story  this  eral  Security  Agency,  since  raised  to  cabinet 
year  is  a  case  in  point.  In  my  report  last  status.  She  was  gracious  but  non-committal, 
year,  I  alluded  to  the  "Congressional  inertia  Certain  statements  and  directives  since  that 
in  this  election  year".  Well,  things  changed  time  have,  however,  convinced  some  Com- 
all  right,  but  how  they  remained  the  same!  mittee  members  that  our  few  words  of  good- 
The  pre-election  inertia  gave  way  to  the  will  and  explanation  did  not  fall  upon  deaf 
post-election  bickering.  ears.    It   is   too   early   to  assume  much  with 

We   have   introduced   on   your   behalf   the  assurance.    Perhaps   I   can   best   indicate   our 

legislation    that   you    have    repeatedly   urged,  doings  since  last  I  reported  to  you  by  discus- 

and    we    have    taken    certain    new    steps    as  sing  briefly  each  piece  of  legislation  in  which 

circumstances  dictated.  Your  Committee  met  we  are  professionally  concerned, 

on    three   separate   occasions   and   with   very  H.R.   81    (Keogh),  identical  with  H.R.   103 

good  attendance.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Walker  and  discussed  in  my  last  year's  report,  to  which 

*  Visually  Handicapped.  I  i^^er  you  for  details.  This  bill  has  awak- 
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ened  a  little  more  interest  this  year,  if  not 
all  of  a  favorable  nature.  Mrs.  Hobby  has 
smiled  upon  the  Randolph-Sheppard  phases 
of  it  but  believes  the  rest  should  be  dealt 
with  along  with  legislation  for  other  handi- 
capped groups.  Certain  sections  she  expressed 
opposition  to,  averring  that  they  would  in- 
volve increased  Federal  expenditure.  This 
latter  point  can  be  cleared  up  when  we  are 
given  opportunity  to  testify. 

H.R.  2872  (Warburton),  a  restatement  of 
the  Boggs-Priest-Elliott  bills  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. We  are  very  hopeful  that  sufficient  sup- 
port will  be  developed  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  after  the  emergency  measures  of  the 
moment — taxes,  defense,  etc. — have  been  more 
or  less  taken  care  of.  It  is  true  that  inso- 
far as  the  Federal  services  to  the  blind  are 
concerned,  it  is  possible  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion commission  to  operate  under  provisions 
of  the  Ferguson  Bill,  S106,  may  enable  us 
to  achieve  what  we  seek. 

H.R.  2830  (Beamer)  is  a  bill  to  infringe 
the  privileges  accorded  the  blind  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  We  have  asked  for 
permission  to  present  amendments  to  this 
bill  if  and  when  hearings  are  held.  Congress- 
man Rees,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  to  which  this 
legislation  has  been  referred,  has  assured 
us  we  will  be  remembered.  Messrs.  Allen, 
Wood  and  Walker  acting  as  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  have  prepared 
the  necessary  ammunition  for  timely  explo- 
sion when  the  shooting  begins.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Federation  is  working  against 
the  Beamer  Bill  also,  and  is  making  prog- 
ress in  opening  up  for  the  blind  certain 
heretofore   closed    civil   service   positions. 

H.R.  5562  (Rhodes)  would  bring  about 
one  of  the  improvements  we  have  been  striv- 
ing for,  viz.,  the  separation  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  from  that  for  other  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. This  bill  also  sets  up  (Section  11)  a 
bureau  of  vocational  rehabilitation  under  a 
Chief  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Why 
not  a  Bureau  of  Services  to  the  Blind? 

S.  106  (Ferguson)  would  set  up  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  and  reorganize  governmental 
departments,  eliminating  waste  and  over- 
lapping and  increasing  efficiency.  It  is  by 
grace  of  this  body  that  we  hope  to  achieve 


some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Keogh  Bill 
and  of  the  Warburton  Bill. 

S.  1514  (Taft)  provides  for  a  survey  of  State- 
Federal  relations  with  a  view  to  returning 
to  the  states  many  of  the  functions,  welfare 
and  other,  now  being  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  our 
programs  for  the  blind  depend  on  some  Fed- 
eral support,  this  bill  will  be  of  interest  to 
us.  Your  Committee  believes  that  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  government 
might  better  be  handled  locally,  provided  the 
moneys  are  returned  to  or  left  with  the 
local  unit.  Much  red  tape  and  useless  office 
work  might  thus  be  done  away  with.  There 
would  be  less  justification  for  the  costly 
and  not  altogether  defensible  regional-rep- 
resentative system.  We  must  watch  this  leg- 
islation closely,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
of  the  Commission  as  well. 

H.R.  4160  (Kean)  provides  for  a  waiver 
of  premium  under  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram, thereby  preserving  the  insurance  rights 
of  disabled  individuals.  This  bill  could  be  a 
wedge  to  open  a  path  for  us  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  long-sought-after  insurance 
coverage,  permitting  us  to  envisage  the  day 
when  insurance  may  replace  relief  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  blind. 

H.R.  5362  (Radwan)  is  at  present  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. It  would  amend  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  to  permit  air  carriers  to  grant  reduced 
rates  to  the  blind.  For  a  long  time  now,  we 
have  been  seeking  this  concession  for  the 
blind.  Air  travel,  especially  on  long  trips, 
is  less  tiring  for  blind  people  than  any  other 
form  of  travel.  We  have  concessions  in  all 
the  other  fields.  Let  us  work  together  to 
win  through  here.  Canada  is  currently  ne- 
gotiating for  similar  concession  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  border.  The  bird  is  on  the 
wing.  Our  goal  will  soon  be  reached. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  bills  which 
touch  us,  viz.,  bills  to  increase  the  personal 
income-tax  exemption  from  $600  to  various 
higher  figures;  bills  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
the  Handicapped  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, another  bill  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  companion 
to  the  one  mentioned  above,  to  provide  for 
rehabilitation  centers  and  workshops  for  vari- 
ous categories  of  handicapped,  and  many 
others.    Your    Committee    will    follow    them 
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closely  with  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Legis- 
lative Analyst  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Hulen  C. 
Walker,  and  will  take  on  your  behalf  what- 
ever action  seems  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
blind.  It  appears  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  will  conduct  hear- 
ings before  the  session  ends  on  all  legislation 
for  the  handicapped   taken  as  a  unit. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  extend  sincerest  thanks 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  friendly  and  in- 
telligent cooperation  throughout  the  past 
year.  An  especial  word  must  go  to  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Walker,  without  whom  I  should 
have  found  my  task  infinitely  more  difficult. 
President  Kumpe,  Mr.  Tynan,  Mr.  Scurlock 
of  the  NRA  Legislative  Committee,  Mr. 
Archibald  of  the  Federation  Legislative  Com- 
mittee and  others  have  afforded  me  kind 
and  helpful  collaboration.  We  have  thought 
hard  and  worked  hard  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve 
you. 

Respectfully  submitted 

J.  Robert  Atkinson 

F.  W.  Ave-Lallemant 

H.  B.  Aycock 

W.  L.  McDaniel 

N.   F.    QUIMBY 

P.  J.  Salmon 

E.  R.  Steece 

Vaughn  Terrell 

H.  A.  Wood 

J.  F.  Clunk,  Vice-Chairman 

F.  J.  CuMMiNGS,  Chairman 

STATEMENT  OF  GOALS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORK- 
ERS FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

(As  presented  to  Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 

by    Messrs.    Allen,    Cummings    and    Walker 

2-3-53) 

1 .  Such  legislative  proposals  as  have  for  their 
purpose  the  strengthening  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  (providing  for  the  op- 
perating  by  the  blind  of  vending  stands 
in  Federal  properties)  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  General  Services  Administra- 


tion  or   groups   of    Government   employee 
cooperatives. 

2.  An  Administrative  Directive  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  which  will 
ensure  that  the  "Services  for  the  Blind" 
program  now  operating  as  a  categorical 
unit  within  the  office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation shall  be  so  continued  and  not 
merged  with  any  other  unit  which  would 
scatter  the  service  and  thus  deprive  it  of 
the   specialists   who   now   operate   it. 

3.  Such  legislation  (for  instance  the  Keogh 
Bill,  H.R.  81)  as  will  provide  for  increas- 
ing work  opportunities  for  the  blind,  thus 
furthering  the  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind. 

4.  Such  legislative  proposals,  long  advocated 
by  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  will  pro- 
vide for  disability  benefits  for  the  totally 
disabled,  including  the  blind,  through  the 
operation  of  an  insurance  program  similar 
to  the  O.A.S.I.  program,  so  that  the  blind 
may  achieve  the  more  dignified  status  of 
annuitants  rather  than  recipients  of  public 
assistance  (relief)  payments. 

5.  Such  legislative  proposals  as  will  liberalize 
Title  X  (Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  pro- 
gram) of  the  Social  Security  Law,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  variable  grant  formula  that 
will  not  deprive  the  blind  of  a  dollar  of 
financial  aid  for  every  dollar  they  may  be 
able  to  earn  beyond  the  currently  exempted 
$50.00  of  monthly  earnings.  A  reduction 
in  the  grant  by  only  50^  for  each  earned 
dollar  beyond  the  first  $50.00  monthly 
would  encourage  them  to  greater  effort, 
and  increasing  numbers  would  be  likely 
to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  indepen- 
dence. 

6.  Administrative  consideration  of  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  services  to  the  blind 
which  would  operate  as  an  autonomous 
unit,  with  responsibility  for  the  programs 
of  financial  assistance,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  and  perhaps  other  services, 
most  of  which  operate  within  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  but  through  scattered  re- 
sponsibilities in  different  units  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security   Agency,  and  elsewhere. 

(Dr.  Cummings,  seconded  by  Mr.  Vaughn 
Terrell,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and    the   motion   was   carried   unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

*  MURRAY  B,  ALLEN,  Chairman 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  your  approval 
the  names  of  successful  candidates  who  have 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  certificates 
granted  by  the  AAWB  to  such  Home  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind  as  can  meet  the  requirements 
adopted  by  this  Association,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, we  wish  to  congratulate  the  successful 
candidates,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  they 
will  devote  themselves  faithfully  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  blind,  to  whose  service  we  are  all 
dedicated.  We  also  attach  statistics  covering 
all  certificates  granted  to  date. 

Class  I  Certificates 
Geraldine   Bias,   Salt   Rock,   West  Virginia 
Mrs.  Edith  Chang,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Dolorez    Dufresne,    Sherbrooke,    Quebec 
Mrs.    Johnnie    M.    Hunter,    Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Vera  J.  McClain,  Cullman,  Alabama 
Betty  Jean   McWhorter,   Paint   Lick,   Ken- 
tucky 
Muriel  J.  Mitchell,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario 
Edward    O'Neill,    Olyphant,    Pennsylvania 
Betty    Ostergard,    Tacoma,    Washington 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Reed,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Lonnie  W.  Robinson,  New  York,  New  York 
Arthur    Segal,    Reading,    Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth  Sullivan,   Reading,   Pennsylvania 
Honor  Tuite,  New  York,   New  York 
James  C.  Warrick,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Jack  M.  Yeaman,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945 
the  Board  has  issued  certificates  as  follows: 


Class  I 
Class  II 
Service 

Total 


147 

9 

52 

208 


The  geographical  distribution  of  certificates 
at  the  time  they  were  awarded  is  as  follows: 

Alabama  3 

Arkansas  1 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

CANADA 

Manitoba 
New  Brunswick 
Nova    Scotia 
Ontario 
Saskatchewan 
Quebec 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 


1 

6 

1  (i  Class  II) 

2  (1  Class  II) 
1 

6    (1  Class  II) 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1    (1  Class  II) 

1 

(i  Class  II) 


30 
2 

4 
4 
6 
1 

7 
1 

2 


14    (2  Class  II) 


(1  Class  II) 


(i  Class  II) 


Visually  Handicapped. 


Total  156    (9  Class  II) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Murray  B.  Allen 

Chairman 

Alfred  Allen 

Acting 

Secretary 
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(Mr.   Lon   Alsup,   seconded   by   Mr.  Jones,  Murray   Allen,  with   the   hope  for  his  early 

moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  that  recovery  from  his  serious  illness.  The  motion 

the  Secretary-General   be  instructed   to  send  was  carried  unanimously.) 
a  message  of  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  Mr. 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Your  Resolutions  Committee  has  sought 
to  include  in  its  report  all  resolutions  pre- 
sented which  were  consistent  with  the  con- 
stituted purposes  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  These  resolu- 
tions have  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
Committee  and  the  following  are  presented 
for   your   consideration   at   this   time. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  would  like  to 
have  it  understood  that  this  report  includes 
the  request  that  our  Secretary-General  in- 
form the  appropriate  people,  organizations 
and  agencies  of  the  sentiments  of  this  con- 
vention as  expressed  in  these  resolutions, 
according  to  his  usual  good  judgment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Resolutions  Committee, 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 

J.  Milton  Johnson 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston  (absent) 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Chairman. 

Resolution  i 

President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  have  gone  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  to  extend  their  greetings  and  good 
wishes  to  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  convened  in  its  twenty- 
seventh   convention   in   our   nation's   capitol. 

We  take  due  notice  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica is  foremost  among  the  areas  in  the 
world  where  handicapped  people  can  live 
with  pride,  dignity  and  hope. 

We  ask  that  a  divine  providence  watch 
over  our  President  and  Vice  President  as 
they  direct  our  guardianship  of  this  Amer- 
ican heritage  and  trust  involving  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  every  citizen  to  the  end  that 
it  may  be  universally  enjoyed. 

We  hereby  express  our  thanks  and  grati- 


tude and  pledge  our  loyal  support  in  the 
crusade  for  human  rights  and  freedom  from 
fears.  We  further  ask  our  Secretary-General 
to  send  suitable  letters  of  appreciation  for 
this  hospitality  so  cordially  rendered  and 
for  the  encouragement  our  government  holds 
before  us. 

(Mr.  Charles  M.  See,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Philip  Harrison,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 

Resolution  2 

One  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the 
universality  of  the  claim  among  our  mem- 
bership in  attendance  at  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  conventions  in  our  history.  We 
hereby  make  a  matter  of  record  our  genuine 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  those  individuals, 
committees  and  organizations  who  and  which 
have  made  it  so.  The  details  of  planning 
and  execution  are  legion  in  number,  and 
time  and  patience  consuming  in  nature.  A 
magnificent  job  has  been  done. 

To  our  hosts,  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind; 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind;  Virginia 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind;  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Library 
of  Congress;  Department  of  Labor;  Com- 
mittee on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products; 
District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind;  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; Stand  Managers  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  the  Honorable  Renah  F. 
Camalier,  Commissioner,  the  good  people, 
Police  Department,  and  other  officials  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Mr.  Hulen  C. 
Walker  and  the  Host  and  Finance  Committee, 
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Mr.  Frederick  W.  Ave-Lallemoiit  and  the 
Entertainment  Committee;  Mr.  Robert  Le 
Fevre  and  the  Exhibit  Committee;  Mr.  James 
W.  Fauquier,  Assistant  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Statler  Hotel  and  his  most  efficient  and 
thoughtful  staff;  the  Convention  Bureau 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Washington  and 
the  charming  young  ladies  who  so  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently  managed  registrations; 
the  Delta  Gamma  Sorority  for  their  friendly 
greetings  and  hostess  service;  the  National 
Capitol  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  their  Scouts'  "helpful,  friendly,  courte- 
ous and  kind"  guide  and  errand  service  so 
generously  and  abundantly  provided;  the 
good  Lions  of  this  area  for  their  hospitality 
so  abundant;  the  Press,  Radio  and  Telecast- 
ing facilities  whose  splendid  reporting  and 
convention  coverage  was  so  essential  from 
the  standpoint  of  interpretation  to  the  pub- 
lic; the  business  people  of  Washington;  and 

the  transportation  service  to  all  of  you, 

we  are  duly  grateful  for  your  unstinted 
effort  to  the  end  that  we  will  long  remember 
our  convention  and  visit  in  Washington  as 
a  safe  and  happy  one,  filling  us  with  re- 
newed pride  and  love  for  our  nation's  capi- 
tol  and  her  people. 

To  our  retiring  president,  Roy  Kumpe,  his 
executive  committee,  directors,  and  other 
officers  and  committees  who  have  labored 
unceasingly  to  make  the  past  two  years  ones 
that  will  stand  out  in  the  history  of  our 
Association  for  their  progress  in  furthering 
our  objectives,  we  say.  Thanks,  and  a  job 
well  done! 

To  our  esteemed  and  efficient  Secretary- 
General,  Alfred  Allen,  we  renew  our  thanks 
and  find  it  comforting  to  be  able  again  to 
rely  on  his  good  offices  to  see  that  appro- 
priate letters  of  thanks  are  written  to  the 
appropriate  individuals  and  organizations 
indicated  in  this  resolution. 

(Mr.  Walter  Barrett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank 
Wrench,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously). 

Resolution  3 

This  convention  wishes  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  we  strongly  urge  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission's    regulations    so    as    to    permit 


blind  applicants  to  compete  on  a  basis  of 
equality  for  a  wider  range  of  positions  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  We  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation be  invited  to  work  closely  with 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
the  revision  of  the  regulations  as  indicated 
by  the  intent  of  this  resolution. 

(Mr.  Charles  M.  See,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Frank  Wrench,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 

Resolution  4 

This  Convention  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  is  inviting  the  International 
Conference  of  the  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 
to  hold  its  1957  conference  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  We  heartily  endorse  this  in- 
vitation and  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 
Further,  we  would  like  to  extend  to  all  dele- 
gates to  this  conference  from  other  countries 
a  cordial  invitation  to  observe  the  wide 
variety  of  educational  and  other  services  of- 
fered to  the  blind  in  America. 

(Mr.  Frank  Wrench,  seconded  by  Mr.  Virgil 
Coleman,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 

Resolution  5 

This  Convention  observes  the  decline  in 
the  use  of  Moon  Type  primarily  because 
home  teachers  teach  it  less  than  formerly. 
We  believe  that  Moon  Type  has  long  demon- 
strated its  worth  as  a  useful  system  of  reading, 
particularly  for  the  many  older  blind  persons. 
Statistics  show  a  marked  trend  toward  greater 
numbers  of  older  blind  persons. 

Therefore,  this  Convention  recommends 
that  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Moon  Type  and  that  the  several  Home 
Teacher  Conferences,  schools  and  training 
courses  for  home  teachers,  and  other  groups 
whose  interests  are  identified  with  those 
of  home  teachers,  be  encouraged  to  bear 
in  mind  and  to  emphasize  the  merits  of 
Moon  Type  to  the  end  that  its  use  may  be 
extended  among  those  for  whom  it  may 
prove  a  useful  tool  toward  adjustment,  re- 
habilitation, activity,  education,  or  entertain- 
ment. 
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(Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  seconded  by 
Miss  Marie  Biisch,  moved  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

Resolution  6 

An  increasing  number  of  broadcasting,  tele- 
casting and  press  agencies,  including  maga- 
zine publishers  have  been  and  are  featuring 
recordings,  pictures  and  articles  construc- 
tively enlightening  the  general  public  to  the 
end  that  it  has  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  lives  of  all  handicapped  people.  This 
convention  regards  this  as  a  public  service  of 
high  order.  It  assists  in  relaxing  the  so-called 
"normal"  public  as  it  relates  itself  to  the 
so-called  "handicapped"  and  thereby  im- 
proves the  quality  of  public  understanding 
and  reaction  to  all  handicapped  people,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  blind. 

(Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  seconded  by 
Miss  Suzanne  Sirak,  moved  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

Resolution  7 

Blindness  among  children  is  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  These  children  are  soon 
going  to  enroll  in  our  schools  or  classes  for 
the  blind.  Several  states  still  maintain  dual 
facilities  for  the  education  of  deaf  and 
blind  children.  These  are  soriie  instances 
where  the  administrators  of  dual  schools 
find  themselves  torn  between  two  pressure 
groups.  Under  such  circumstances  the  blind 
child  frequently  finds  himself,  his  educational 
needs,  and  his  environment  somewhat  ob- 
scured. 

We  strongly  urge  that  as  opportunities 
present  themselves  in  states  having  dual 
schools,  the  feasibility  of  separating  these 
facilities  be  given  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration. 

(Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Frank  Wrench,  moved  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

Resolution  8 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  recognizes  the  need  for  training 
industrial    employment    counselors,    A    basic 


training  course  for  inexperienced  blind  in- 
dustrial employment  counselors  has  not  been 
conducted  since  1947.  This  convention  be- 
lieves that  counselors  employed  since  that 
time  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  course  so  vital  to  the  success  of 
their  work  and  strongly  urges  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  give 
consideration  to  the  conducting  of  training 
courses  of  this  nature  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Leon  Feldman,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

Resolution  9 

A  basic  training  course  for  rural  counselors 
for  the  blind  has  not  been  held  since  1946. 
Many  blind  persons  live  in  rural  areas.  There 
are  many  employment  possibilities  for  these 
people  in  their  home  communities.  The  train- 
ing of  rural  blind  persons  to  engage  success- 
fully in  the  economies  of  their  home  commu- 
nities is  being  retarded  because  of  the  lack 
of  counselors  trained  in  the  necessary  meth- 
ods and  techniques. 

This  convention  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
give  consideration  to  the  conducting  of  basic 
training  courses  for  rural  counselors  of  rural 
blind  persons  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Hahnel,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

Resolution  10 

Throughout  the  world,  blind  people  are 
benefitting  from  the  constructive  interest 
in  our  behalf  by  Lions  International.  This 
interest  manifests  itself  through  the  encour- 
aging pat  on  the  shoulder,  the  friendly  of- 
fered arm,  and  the  building  of  recreational, 
work,  adjustment  and  training  centers  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  This 
is  coupled  with  their  active  interest  in  and 
support  of  the  program  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

In  connection  with  our  understandable  af- 
fection for  Lions  International  we  cannot  fail 
to  obsene  the  honors  earned  by  and  ex- 
tended to  a  colleague  high  in  our  councils. 
Lion  Finis  E.  Davis  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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Lion  Davis  has  been  elevated  from  tail  twist- 
ing through  the  presidency  of  two  major 
Lions  Clubs,  one  Deputy  District  Governor- 
ship, two  District  Governorships,  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Executive  Council  and,  currently, 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional. 

This  convention  wishes  to  go  on  record  as 
recognizing  what  Lions  International  has 
done  and  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  helping 
blind  people  enjoy  greater  economic  and 
social  independence.  It  urges  that  Lions  In- 
ternational continue  to  give  its  invaluable 
support  also  to  the  prevention  of  blindness 


programs.  It  salutes  Lion  Friend  Davis  for 
these  recognitions  he  has  earned  in  Lions 
International  and  for  his  valuable  and  sin- 
cerely rendered  leadership  in  all  areas  where 
the  best  interests  of  blind  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

(Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  See,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, and  seconded  by  Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett, 
the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

*  R.  W.  BEATH,  Chairman 
Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  AAWB  Braille  Committee,  consisting 
of  3  members, 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Krebs  (b) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Beath  (b) 
has   combined   with    the   3   members   of   the 
AAIB   Braille  Committee,  wih  the  member- 
ship consisting  of 

Miss  Marjorie  Hooper 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan 

Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg  (b) 
to    form    the    Joint    Uniform    Braille    Com- 
mittee. 

Braille  problems  have  been  dealt  with  un- 
der three  main  headings:  Mathematical 
Braille,  Literary  Braille,  and  Braille  Music. 
Last  year  your  committee  reported  the 
completion  of  the  Nemeth  code  for  the 
writing  of  mathematical  texts  in  Braille.  This 
code  was  invented  by  a  brilliant  young  blind 
mathematician  from  New  York.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  a 
Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics  of  the  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee  brought  the 
Nemeth  code  to  completion.  This  year  a 
High-School  Algebra  has  been  printed  in  the 
Nemeth  code,  and  several  of  the  leading 
schools  for  the  blind  will  test  its  effectiveness 
as  a  medium  for  instruction  purposes.  The 
cost  of  this  publication  was  mainly  born  by 
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Perkins  Institution,  which  paid  $1500  to- 
ward this  project.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  put  up  $500  and  the 
balance  of  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Credit  for  the  production  of  this  algebra 
in  the  Nemeth  Code  is  due  largely  to  the 
fine  co-operation  of  Mr.  Nemeth  and  the 
untiring  energies  of  Miss  Hooper. 

In  the  field  of  Literary  Braille  your  com- 
mittee has  sought  advice  and  guidance  from 
Braillists  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  America  through  a  questionnaire,  which 
was  widely  distributed.  We  have  found  that 
Braille  grade  II  is  popular,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Braille  readers  concur  with  your 
committee's  opinion  that  no  drastic  changes 
in  literary  Braille  should  be  undertaken. 
The  mass  of  suggestions  sent  in  were  classi- 
fied and  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  full 
Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  meeting, 
held  in  Washington  from  November  29  to 
December  1,  1952.  At  this  meeting  recom- 
mendations were  made  aimed  at  the  re-edit- 
ing of  the  Braille  Manual  (Standard  English 
Braille,  Grades  I  and  II)  published  in  1932, 
with  the  view  to  simplification  of  the  rules. 
The  preliminary  revision  of  the  manual 
was  brought  to  a  further  full  meeting  of 
the  committee  held  in  Washington  on  the 
11th  and  12th  and  on  the  15th  of  July,  1953. 
On  the  basis  of  suggestions  from  these  meet- 
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ings  the  manual  will  be  re-written.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  original  38  rules 
have  been  reduced  to  17. 

A  sub-committee  on  Braille  Music  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  from  November  29th 
to  December  1st,  1952.  The  sub-committee 
chairman,  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  is  making 
a  survey  under  UNESCO  of  present  styles 
of  musical  notation.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  sub-committee  on  music  is  planned  for 
early  this  Fall,  and  in  the  meantime  sugges- 
tions and  information  are  being  gathered 
through  questionnaires.  No  basic  change  is 
anticipated    in    musical    notation,    however. 


it  is  hoped  that  an  improved  style  of  writing 
Braille  music  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  blind 
pupils  and  teachers  alike. 

Contact  and  consultation  with  the  Uni- 
form Braille  Committee  of  Great  Britain  and 
finally  with  UNESCO  will  be  established  with 
the  view  to  arriving  at  a  universally  ap- 
proved Braille  in  all  three  fields  of  en- 
deavour:   Mathematics,   Literary   and   Music. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  chairman, 

R.  W.  Beath. 

(Mr.  Walter  Barrett,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Williams,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REHABILITATION  CENTERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

WILLIAM  M.  CANNON,  Chairman 
Staff  Psychologist,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors 
of  A.A.W.B.: 

The  Committee  on  Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  the  Blind  met  on  Tuesday,  July  14,  1953. 
Members  present  were  William  Cannon, 
Chairman;  Alfred  Serverson,  William  Bryan, 
Jesse  Woodring,  Winfield  Rumsey,  and  Roy 
Kumpe,  Ex-officio  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  re- 
viewing the  proceedings  of  the  Committee. 
The  following  recommendations  were  unani- 
mously adopted  to  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Board  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for 
their  consideration  and  action: 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  A.A.W.B.  ap- 
point a  temporary  or  standing  Committee  on 
Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the  Blind  to  suc- 
ceed the  present  Committee. 

2.  That  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  be  considered  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

3.  That  there  is  an  unquestioned  need  for 
a  Work-Shop  to  follow  up  the  Spring  Mill 
Work-Shop. 

4.  That  a  request  be  made  to  OVR  to  spon- 
sor another  Work-Shop  or  a  series  of  three 
annual  Work-Shops  on  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ters for  the  Blind,  leaving  the  time,  place, 
and  the  possibility  of  securing  the  co-spon- 
sorship   of    the    American    Foundation    for 


the  Blind  to  the  initiative  of  OVR.  This  in- 
cludes the  possibility  that  a  Workshop  on 
Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the  Blind  and  a 
separate  Work-Shop  on  General  Rehabilita- 
tion Centers  may  be  conducted  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

5.  That  Mr.  Kumpe  and  two  others  whom 
he  is  to  select  will  act  as  representatives  to 
the  Rehabilitation  Center  Group  at  the 
Miami  NRA  meeting  during  the  fall  of  1953, 
the  representatives  having  no  power  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  following  additional  actions  were 
taken: 

1.  That  Mr.  Rumsey  proceed  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  next  issue  of  the  "Rehabilita- 
tion Center  Exchange."  This  publication  is 
to  be  published  in  September  or  October 
of  1953,  with  the  question  of  its  publica- 
tion thereafter  being  left  to  the  new  A.A.W.B. 
Committee  on  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the 
Blind. 

2.  That  no  further  meeting  of  the  present 
Committee  be  called  during  this  Conven- 
tion. 

If  these  recommendations  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
A.A.W.B.  it  is  necessary   to  have  reasonably 
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quick  action  in  order  to  put  some  of  them  (Mr.   Alfred  Allen,   duly  seconded,  moved 

into  effect.  that    this    report    be    received    and    ordered 

Respectfully  submitted,  filed,   and   the  motion  was   carried  with   no 

William  M.  Cannon,  Chairman  dissenting  vote  registered.) 
Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
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The  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July 
14th,  was  entirely  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Study  Committee  on 
Principles  and  Standards  of  Public  Relations 
and  Fund  Raising  for  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
(which  appears  elsewhere)  and  to  discussion 
on  the  adoption  of  a  Code  of  Ethics  (which 
as   adopted   also   appears   on   another   page.) 

The  meeting  during  the  last  hour  of  the 
session  held  on  Thursday  morning  July  16th 
was  given  to  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Election  of  Officers,  and  the 
election  of  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
certifying  procedures  for  those  seeking  the 
A.A.W.B.'s  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  The  details 
appear  on  another  page. 

The  meeting  on  Friday  morning  July  17th 
opened  with  a  report  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  followed  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Necrol- 
ogy Committee,  the  Auditing  Committee,  the 
Legislative  Committee,  the  Board  of  Certifica- 
tion of  Home  Teachers,  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, the  Braille  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rehabilitation  Centers.  All  these 
reports  appear  elsewhere. 

The  convention  next  considered  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  as  recommended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Committee  and  previously  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  In  summary,  these 
amendments  took  the  form  of  additions  to  or 
deletions  from  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
to  provide. 

i.For   a   secret   ballot    for   the   election   of 


any  officer  or  group  officer  in  the  event 
of  any  contest  between  two  or  more 
candidates  for  any  such  office. 

2.  That  no  Board  member  elected  by  a 
group  shall  be  eligible  to  succeed  him- 
self. 

3.  For  a  life-membership  in  the  AAWB 
for  any  person  paying  the  sum  of  $100 
cash  in  full — with  all  membership  privi- 
leges to  continue  for  the  life  without  pa- 
ment  of  further  dues. 

4.  A  few  minor  technical  amendments  to 
clarify  wording  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion. 

The  draft  of  the  proposed  amendments 
follows  with  a  record  of  the  disposition 
made  of  each: 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BYLAWS 

OF  THE  AAWB 

(Note:  The  following  text  includes  the 
exact  present  wording  of  the  af- 
fected passages  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bylaws,  with  passages  to  be 
deleted  enclosed  in  parentheses  and 
with   additions   in   italics.) 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  IV — Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  A  First  Vice-President, 
a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-General, 
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and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing.  Voting  shall 
be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and  the 
members  shall  remain  standing  until  counted. 
In  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the  election  of 
any  officer,  voting  shall  be  by  secret  ballot, 
in  any  manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  election  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  meetings  in 
odd-numbered  years,  and  said  officers  shall 
assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected.  An  elected  Presi- 
dent shall  not  be  eligible  to  succeed  him- 
self. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
See,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fuller  Hale,  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

Article  V — Board  of  Directors 

Section  ^.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  members 
and  Section  officers  may  be  by  se- 
cret ballot  should  the  members  of 
the  section  so  desire.  A  Board  mem- 
ber elected  by  a  section  shall  not 
be   eligible   to   succeed    himself. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  by  Mr.  Leon  Feld- 
man  was  amended  by  Mr.  Vaughn  Terrell  to 
substitute  the  word  "shall"  for  the  word 
"may"  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Feld- 
man  and  of  Mr.  See,  the  seconder,  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

BYLAWS 

Dues 

Section  2.  a  Five  dollars  ($5),  the  annual 
dues  of  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation, which  shall  include 
the  annual  meeting  registration 
fee,  shall  be  due  on  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  1949.  Each 
member  paying  dues  shall  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  current 
printed  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation. 
b  Upon  payment  at  any  time  of 
the  sum  of  $100  cash  in  full, 
any    person    otherxpise    eligible:. 


for  membership  may  be  en- 
rolled as  a  life  member,  with 
all  membership  privileges  and 
without  further  payment  of  an- 
7iual  dues. 
(The  motion  to  adopt  by  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 

seconded    by    Mr.   J.    Robert    Atkinson,   was 

carried  unanimously.) 

COMMITTEES 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  have  charge  of  all 
matters  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  annual  meet- 
ing (in  odd-numbered  years),  to  au- 
dit the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
and  to  report  to  the  Association 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
All  other  Committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  mem- 
bers shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Association  or  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
such  committees  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  empowered  to  sit 
with  members  of  similar  commit- 
tees of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
members  of  such  Joint  Committees 
representing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  as  may  be 
constituted  through  parallel  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Associa- 
tion   of    Instructors    of    the    Blind. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  by  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fuller  Hale,  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

ELECTIONS 

Section  7.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the 
members  of  each  group  there  pres- 
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ent  and  entitled  to  do  so  shall  elect 
one  of  their  own  number  to  rep- 
resent the  group  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  certify  the  re- 
sult to  the  Secretary- General  in 
writing.  Except  as  elsewhere  pro- 
vided, the  method  of  voting  shall 
be  as  provided  in  "Roberts  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised  1943."  The  Secre- 
tary-General shall  furnish  to  each 
group  a  list  of  the  members  in  good 
standing  entitled  to  vote  therein. 
No  member  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  more  than  one  group. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  by  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wood,  was  carried 
unanimously.) 

(Mr.  Allen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  entire  draft 
of  the  amendments,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously.) 

(The  revised  Constitution  and  By-Laws  ap- 
pears in  full  on  another  page.) 

INVITATIONS  TO  FUTURE 
CONVENTIONS 

For  ip54 

The  following  invitations  for  1954  were 
received: 

From  the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 
(presented  by  Mr.  Lon  Alsup,  Executive  Sec- 
retary-Director) to  meet  in  Houston,  July  11- 
16th,  at  the  Rice  Hotel: 

From  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
(by  Miss  Penelope  W.  Crane,  Executive  Sec- 
retary) to  meet  in  Buffalo,  New  York: 

From  the  Georgia  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Bainbridge,  Georgia  (by  Mr.  Vaughn  Terrell, 
Superintendent)  to  meet  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Mr.  Terrell  then  withdrew  the  invitation  for 
1954  yielded  to  Canada  (which  had  previously 
indicated  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  through 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
its  wish  to  be  host  to  the  1955  convention), 
and  requested  that  Georgia's  invitation  be 
placed  first  among  the  invitations  for  1956. 

Mr.  Terrell  then  moved  that  we  accept  the 
invitation  of  Houston,  Texas,  to  meet  at  the 
Rice  Hotel  in  1954,  and  Mr.  Hulen  Walker 
seconded  the  motion.  The  response  in  favor 
of  the  motion  having  been  so  overwhelming. 


it  was  carried  unanimously  and  no  further 
motions  were  made  for  1954. 

For  ip$$ 

Speaking  for  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  its 
General  Manager,  then  renewed  the  invitation 
previously  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  meet  in  Quebec  City,  Canada,  from  June 
19  to  June  24th  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac, 
and  spoke  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  hotel  made 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  convenience 
of  the  facilities,  the  attractions  of  the  city, 
but  also,  of  the  need  to  confirm  any  decision 
at  this  time  because  of  the  heavy  demands  on 
all  Canadian  hotels  and  the  inability  of  any 
to  hold  the  facilities  for  some  future  decision. 
Mr.  Weir  spoke  of  the  favorable  recommenda- 
tion to  the  convention,  as  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  assured  the 
members  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  an  excellent 
convention  at  the  famous  Chateau  Frontenac. 
Mr.  Alfred  Allen  then  moved  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  C.N.I.B.  for  1955  and  with 
Mr.  Philip  Harrison  seconding,  the  motion 
was  carried  enthusiastically.  A  motion  of  Mr. 
Jacobson  to  refer  the  decision  back  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  defeated. 

For  ip$6 

Mr.  Terrell  then  renewed  his  invitation  to 
meet  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1956.  An  invita- 
tion for  1956  was  also  extended  by  Mr.  Allan 
W.  Sherman,  Director  of  the  Cleveland  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  meet 
in  that  city.  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkson  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  also  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  meet  in  a  California  City,  in  1956. 
No  action  was  taken  on  any  of  these,  it  be- 
ing felt  a  decision  could  be  deferred  until 
1954- 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 

Retiring  President  Kumpe  then  presented 
the  new  officers,  to  serve  for  the  next  two 
years: 

President  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President      Joseph  F.  Clunk 
Second  Vice-President  Hulen  C.  "^Valker 
Treasurer  Miss  Julia  Lawson 

Secretary-General  .\lfred  Allen 
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each  of  whom  thanked  the  convention  for 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  pledged 
every  effort  to  uphold  the  purposes  and  ideals 
of  the  Association.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  all  retiring  officers,  Board  mem- 
bers  and   committee   nrembers. 


ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business.  Mr.  J. 
Robert  Atkinson  moved  that  the  convention 
adjourn,  members  to  meet  next  on  July  11th, 
1954,  at  Houston,  Texas,  and  President  Rob- 
inson thereupon  declared  the  convention  ad- 
journed. — A.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Editor's  Note:  On  Wednesday  morning,  July 
15th,  The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  made  an 
unscheduled  visit  to  the  convention  and  spoke 
briefly  to  the  members.  His  remarks  follow: 

REMARKS 

of 

Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind 

July  15,  1953 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  great  privi- 
lege to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  here  and 
to  extend  my  welcome  to  the  convention  and 
that  of  the  city  of  Washington  to  you  on  the 
occasion  of  your  visit  to  the  national  Capitol. 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  Vice  President 
seems  to  be  that  he  gets  an  opportunity  to 
welcome  many  of  the  visiting  conventions 
and  other  groups  who  come  to  Washington. 
It  is  a  rare  opportunity  in  a  way  because 
he  is  able  to  learn  something  about  the  or- 
ganizations, the  contribution  that  each  organi- 
zation is  making  to  our  American  life.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  could  be  a  group  in 
America  that  I  would  feel  more  privileged 
to  appear  before  than  this  one.  Certainly  the 
work  you  are  doing  is  work  that  all  can  be 
proud  of  and  that  all  America  supports.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  a  particularly  warm 
spot  in  my  heart  for  that  work  and  for  those 
to  whom  you  dedicate  your  lives. 


It  happened  that  I  returned  from  my  law 
school  work  at  Duke  University  in  North 
Carolina  in  1937  to  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  my  bar  examinations.  Now  I 
am  one  of  those  lawyers  who  studied  in  a 
State  other  than  his  own  in  which  he  was 
going  to  take  the  bar  examination.  There  is 
a  period  of  time  in  which  he  must  learn  the 
State  laws  in  order  to  pass  that  bar  examina- 
tion. For  three  years  I  had  studied  at  Duke 
University  and  returned  to  California  just 
eight  weeks  before  I  was  to  take  the  Cali- 
fornia bar  examinations.  The  California  bar 
is  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  country,  and 
during  that  eight  week  period  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  personally  supplement  my 
school  background  with  all  the  California 
laws  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate on  during  my  study  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  so  I  did  what  many  students  do 
on  an  occasion  such  as  that — I  took  what 
might  be  called  a  "cram"  course.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  "cram"  course  is  exactly  what  you 
think  it  is — you  cram  into  your  head  as  much 
of  the  law  so  that  you  can  pass  the  bar  ex- 
aminations. 

The  man  who  gave  me  that  course  and 
who,  of  all  the  professors  I  ever  had  during 
the  period  of  attending  law  school,  and  the 
men  whom  I  have  met  in  law  since  that 
time,  in  my  opinion  was  the  most  articulate, 
the  most  able  teacher  of  law  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet  was  Lloyd  Nix,  attorney  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  did  a  magnificent  job — at 
least  it  was  good  enough  to  get  me  through 
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the  bar  examinations,  and  for  that  I  was 
thankful,  and  Lloyd  Nix,  as  some  of  you  may 
know,  is  blind! 

So  much  for  that — and  now  to  urge  you 
when  you  are  here  in  addition  to  what  I 
know  must  be  a  serious  part  of  your  conven- 
tion, to  see  Washington  and  to  visit  the  vari- 
ous places  of  interest  and  to  assure  you  that 
you  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  wherever 
you  go.  By  saying  a  warm  welcome  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  weather,  because  I  can 
tell  you  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  Julys  I 
have  ever  experienced  in  Washington,  believe 
me!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  someone  wanted 
to  say  that  I  was  talking  like  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  would  say  that  you 
were  having  good  California  weather  and  I 
hope  that  it  holds  out. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  up  to  Capitol  Hill.  If 
you  do,  I  want  you  to  stop  by  the  formal 
office  of  the  Vice  President  to  go  in  to  see  it 
and  I  will  instruct  the  man  who  is  on  the 
door  to  escort  you  in  there  and  to  describe 
any  of  the  articles  of  interest.  You  are  very 
welcome  to  come  up  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  if  you  cannot  get  there  during  the 
day  time,  come  at  night  because  the  Senate  is 
running  at  night  these  days  and  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  national 
leaders  discuss  some  of  its  promises. 

I  note  with  interest  that  you  are  going  to 
have  a  White  House  tour  which  I  think  will 
be  one  which  will  be  long  remembered,  be- 
cause the  White  House  since  it  has  been  re- 
decorated is  a  beautiful  building  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  know  that  you  will 
receive  a  warm  welcome  there,  and  so  while 
you  are  here  I  trust  that  your  convention  will 
produce  many  accomplishments  which  will 
be  worthwhile,  and  we  know  that  from  our 
standpoint  we  will  make  it  just  as  happy  an 
occasion  as  possible  whenever  you  get  to  visit 
the  areas  in  which  we  can  be  helpful. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Editor's  Note:  On  Monday,  July  13th,  at 
a  special  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  and  attended  by 
almost  200  diners,  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Excerpts  from  his  remarks  follow: 


MODERN    CONCEPTS    OF 
REHABILITATION 

Henry  H.  Kessler,  M.D. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

The  greatest  contribution  toward  world 
peace  has  been  made  by  the  United  States, 
not  through  the  provision  of  guns  and  am- 
munition, but  through  the  spread,  all  over 
the  world,  of  the  concepts  and  technics  of 
modern  rehabilitation.  In  solving  their  com- 
mon problems  of  disease  and  disability,  coun- 
tries which  were  enemies  on  the  battlefield 
became  friends  around  the  conference  table, 
and  the  United  States  is  the  prime  mover  in 
the  development  of  these  international  ac- 
tivities. 

I  saw  this  demonstrated  in  Stockholm  in 
1952,  when  more  than  750  people  from  thirty 
countries  of  the  world  faced  the  hazards  and 
inconveniences  of  travel  and  the  difficulties 
of  currency  shortages  to  attend  the  Fifth 
World  Congress  of  the  International  Society 
for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples.  I  wondered  what 
brought  these  men  and  women,  representing 
so  many  divergent  races,  customs  and  lan- 
guages, to  Stockholm,  and  I  decided  there 
were  three  reasons.  First  of  all,  they  had 
come  to  exchange  ideas  and  information: 
"How  do  you  treat  poliomyelitis?"  "What  is 
the  best  way  of  handling  our  cerebral  palsy 
problem?"  Secondly,  they  came  to  find  out  if 
the  job  should  be  done  by  government  alone 
or  by  private  agencies  alone,  and  decided 
that  cooperation  between  the  two  was  essen- 
tial for  success. 

But,  most  important,  they  came  because 
the  stresses  of  the  international  political  situ- 
ation had  convinced  them  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  finding  and  cementing  a  com- 
mon bond.  They  saw  that  international  work 
for  the  disabled  offered  the  greatest  stimulus 
to  world  peace. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  World  Veterans  Fed- 
eration held  last  November  in  London,  I 
saw  representatives  of  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egyptians  forget  their  political  conflicts  as 
they  joined  forces  to  help  the  veterans  of 
both  countries  who  had  been  disabled  in  the 
Israeli -Egyptian  wars.  Again  in  Paris  last 
Spring,  at  a  similar  meeting  of  the  World 
Veterans  Federation  which  I  attended,  those 
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traditional  enemies,  the  Yugoslavs  and  the 
Italians,  tackled  the  same  problem.  Before 
the  conference  was  over,  they  were  calling 
each  other  blood  brothers. 

The  spirit  of  rehabilitation  penetrates  to 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  During  my 
recent  trip  to  Indonesia  I  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  young  doctor  who  discussed  re- 
habilitation with  obvious  knowledge  and 
experience.  When  I  asked  him  where  he 
did  all  his  work,  he  said,  "Why,  at  my 
own  center.  You  must  come  and  see  it."  So 
I  journeyed  to  Solo,  about  50  miles  north  of 
Djakarta,  and  there,  almost  literally  in  the 
heart  of  the  jungle,  I  found  a  small  but 
modern  and  well-equipped  center.  When  I 
asked  how  all  this  had  come  about,  he  said, 
"Well,  Dr.  Kessler,  I  am  a  victim  of  your 
book.  When  I  needed  a  limbmaker  I  taught 
a  handyman  how  to  construct  prostheses  and 
now  he  is  a  victim  of  me!" 

In  Japan,  where  traditional  revulsion  for 
the  deformed  had  amounted  to  a  national 
phobia,  American  doctors  came  with  the 
occupation  forces  to  instruct  in  technics  and 
spread  the  philosophy  of  rehabilitation,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  a  society  for 
crippled  children  and  adults  which  has  the 
romantic  name,  "Friends  of  Love."  Thus  the 
conquered  nation  learns  from  its  conquerors 
that  democracy  is  actually  a  fierce  belief  in 
our  individual  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens to  our  fellow  man. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  but  my  most  signifi- 
cant trip  has  been  to  a  continent  you  will 
not  find  on  any  map;  it  has  no  borders  and 
no  government.  It  has  a  soul  but  no  voice.  It 
has  been  formed  out  of  the  despair  and  the 
courage  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  inhabited 
by  twenty-five  percent  of  the  world.  This 
lost  continent  is  the  world  of  the  handi- 
capped, and,  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  it,  difiierences  in  language,  customs,  and 
the  color  of  one's  skin  assume  a  curious  in- 
significance. 

Medieval  man  knew  that  all  things  were 
possible  by  faith;  modern  man  knows  that  all 
things  are  as  possible  through  science.  Those 
of  us  who  aie  working  in  rehabilitation  know 
that  the  twenty-first  centui7  must  develop 
an    international    man   who   will    be   a   syn- 


thesis of  science  and  faith.  On  this  man  the 
fulfillment  of  all  our  future  hopes  of  peace 
and  justice  depend. 

Editor's  Note:  Noticing  that  a  group  of 
sightseeing  members  of  the  AAWB  were 
present  in  the  visitor's  gallery  of  the  United 
States  Senate  while  it  was  in  session  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  July  15th,  Senator 
Charles  W.  Tobey  of  New  Hampshire  arose 
and  addressed  the  Senate.  His  remarks  fol- 
low. We  regret  to  report  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  passed  away  ten  days  later 
from  a  heart  attack. 

REMARKS 

of 

U.  S.  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey 

(Republican — New  Hampshire) 

During 

Visit  to  Senate  by  Members  of 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind 

(July  15th,  1953) 

Mr.  President: 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  a  group  of  distinguished  visitors  to 
the  Senate  Gallery  today.  I  refer  to  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  including  several  guide  dogs  that 
certainly,  in  this  case,  do  not  lead  a  dog's 
life,  but  rather  a  life  akin  to  that  of  a 
spiritual  being,  ever  guarding,  watching,  and 
serving. 

From  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  have 
come  these  workers  for  the  blind.  More  than 
400  of  them  who  are  themselves  blind  are 
dedicating  their  lives  to  helping  their  fellow 
men. 

They  are  here  in  convention  assembled 
to  exchange  ideas,  to  discuss  new  techniques 
for  rehabilitation,  and  for  general  good  fel- 
lowship. Their  task  is  to  improve  themselves 
and  their  organizations  so  they  can  further 
assist  those  whom  they  teach  and  rehabili- 
tate and  direct  back  into  their  accustomed 
places  in  society  and  industry. 

The  courage  exhibited  by  these  people, 
and  their  ever-positive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  them,  should  be  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  I,  for  one,  wish 
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to  thank  them  and  their  officers  who  arranged 
their  meeting  in  Washington,  for  by  so  doing 
I  have  been  given  the  privilege  to  know  better 
such  dedicated  citizens  of  this  country. 

OTHER  SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS 

At  a  special  breakfast  held  on  Tuesday 
morning,  July  14th  attended  by  150,  special 
guests  included:  The  Honorable  Caleb  J. 
Boggs,  of  Delaware,  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  "The  Power  of  the  Organized  Voice;" 
the  Honorable  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  United 
States  Senator  from  Delaware;  the  Honorable 
Herbert  J.  Warburton,  United  States  Con- 
gressman from  Delaware;  the  Honorable  J. 
Percy  Priest,  United  States  Congressman  from 
Tennessee;  and  the  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, former  United  States  Congressman 
from  West  Virginia.  During  the  meeting  spe- 
cial tributes  were  paid  and  presentations 
made  to: 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
— oldest  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  (who  was  presented  with  an  at- 
tractive compact);  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. — who  has  the  longest  un- 
broken record  of  paid  membership  in  the 
A.A.W.B. — since  1917 — (who  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  wallet);  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Allen  of  New  York,  who  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  braille  watch,  inscribed  "for  faith- 
ful service  to  the  AAWB". 

More  than  350  members  and  guests  joined 
the  cruise  down  the  Potomac,  on  Tuesday 
evening  July  14th. 

President  Eisenhower  received  a  delega- 
tion of  25  members  of  the  AAWB,  and  spoke 
to  them  for  some  15  minutes  in  the  Rose 
Garden  of  the  White  House,  on  Tuesday 
morning  July  14th. 

More  than  350  sightseers  went  on  a  trip  to 
the  White  House,  U.  S.  Capitol,  and  Library 
of  Congress  (where  tea  was  served)  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  July  15th. 

More  than  400  visited  the  cocktail  party 
and   dance   given   at    the   Continental   Hotel 


by  the  Stand  Managers  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  Wednesday  evening 
July  15th. 


SPECIAL  GUESTS 


Editor's  Note:  On  Wednesday  morning,  July 
15th,  special  guests  attending  were  presented 
to  the  convention,  and  each  spoke  briefly  for 
a  few  moments.  These  included: 

Mrs.  Consuelo  Hidalgo  of  Mexico,  now  in 
the  United  States  on  a  Kellogg  Foundation 
scholarship,  studying  work  for  the  blind  pre- 
paratory to  returning  to  Mexico  City  to  be- 
come manager  of  the  Braille  Printing  Plant 
and  Library  for  the  Blind  and  a  related  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
League  of  Mexico  City: 

Miss  J.  Barbara  Eraser,  formerly  teacher  in 
a  school  for  blind  children  operated  by  the 
South  Africa  General  Mission  in  Lulwe, 
Nyassaland,  Africa,  currently  in  the  United 
States  for  further  training  and  the  while 
serving  as  special  tutor  to  two  blind  twins  in 
North  Carolina.  Miss  Eraser  will  eventually 
return  to  Nyassaland; 

Mr.  Victor  Baltazar  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, currently  in  the  United  States  on  a 
U.N.  fellowship,  studying  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  preparatory  to  establishing  reha- 
bilitation services  for  the  blind  under  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  Baltazar  was  accompanied  by  his 
bride,  who  was  also  presented; 

Miss  Lilian  Latimer  (blind)  of  Georgetown, 
sister  of  the  late  beloved  H.  Randolph  Lati- 
mer of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  known 
with  her  brother  for  their  long  and  illus- 
trious careers  in  the  service  of  their  fellow 
blind. 

SPECIAL  GREETINGS  TO  THE 
CONVENTION 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  telegram  was 
received  and  read  to  the  convention: 

"It  will  be  deeply  appreciated  if  you  will 
read  this  message  of  regret  to  the  members 
attending  the  convention.  For  years  I  have 
been  the  only  one  representing  Johnstown 
(Pennsylvania)  in  the  past  and  I  was  certainly 
looking  forward  to  doing  so  this  year.  How- 
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ever,  it  is  with  much  regiet  that  an  emer- 
gency arose  just  before  my  departure  though 
I  still  have  hopes  of  being  with  you  on  July 
15th.  Since  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  in 
person  you  can  rest  assured  that  I  am  with 
you  in  spirit.  I  shall  in  the  present  as  in  the 
past  extend  any  full  cooperation  to  the 
AAWB  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  clos- 


ing I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  most 
outstanding  and  successful    1953   convention. 
Sincerely 

Albert  H.  Opperman 
(Chairman  of  Johnstown  Recreation 
Center  for  the  Blind  and  President 
of  the  Walter  G.   Holmes  Club  for 
the  Blind.)" 


REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 


M, 

embers 

Visitors 

Total 

Members 

Visitors  '. 

Total 

Alabama 

6 

— 

6 

North  Dakota 

— 

— 

— 

Arizona 

1 

— 

1 

Ohio 

16 

5 

21 

Arkansas 

14 

6 

20 

Oklahoma 

4 

— 

4 

California 

5 

4 

9 

Oregon 

1 

— 

1 

Colorado 

1 

— 

1 

Pennsylvania 

53 

10 

63 

Connecticut 

3 

5 

8 

Rhode  Island 

2 

1 

3 

Delaware 

11 

1 

12 

South  Carolina 

— 

— 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

47 

45 

92 

South   Dakota 

1 

— 

1 

Florida 

11 

1 

12 

Tennessee 

2 

1 

3 

Georgia 

14 

— 

14 

Texas 

12 

19 

31 

Idaho 

— 

— 

— 

Utah 

3 

2 

5 

Illinois 

10 

2 

12 

Vermont 

2 

— 

2 

Indiana 

5 

4 

9 

Virginia 

29 

55 

84 

Iowa 

3 

— 

3 

Washington 

2 

— 

2 

Kansas 

8 

3 

11 

West  Virginia 

4 

2 

6 

Kentucky 

5 

5 

10 

Wisconsin 

2 

3 

5 

Louisiana 

2 

— 

2 

Wyoming 

— 

— 

— 

Maine 

1 

— 

1 

Canada 

18 

7 

25 

Maryland 

21 

8 

29 

(Alberta 

1 

— 

0 

Massachusetts 

4 

3 

7 

(British  Columbia 

1 

1 

2) 

Michigan 

1 

4 

5 

(Ontario 

16 

5 

21) 

Minnesota 

3 

— 

3 

(Quebec 

— 

1 

1) 

Mississippi 

I 

1 

2 

Africa 

— 

1 

1 

Missouri 

9 

2 

11 

Egypt 

— 

1 

1 

Montana 

1 

I 

2 

Mexico 

— 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

2 

2 

4 

Philippine  Islands 

— 

2 

2 

Nevada 

— 

— 

— 

New  Hampshire 

1 

— 

1 

Totals 

443 

245 

688 

New  Jersey 

8 

5 

13 

New  Mexico 

2 

2 

4 

(The  above  figures 

do  not  include  a 

num- 

New  York 

53 

24 

77 

ber    of    persons    present    but 

who    did 

'    not 

North  Carolina 

39 

7 

46 

register.) 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE!! 


"IT  HAPPENED  HERE" 
(Special  Recording) 


To  all  AAWB  Delegates  and  Members: 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Leo  Orso,  as  a 
public  service  to  the  AAWB  "It  Happened 
Here,"  a  new  technique,  is  being  used  in  re- 
porting and  recording  our  Twenty-Seventh 
Convention.  High-spots  of  the  Convention 
addresses,  discussions,  and  reports  liave  been 
recorded  on  high  fideUty  tape;  then  edited 
and  narrated  and  presented  in  documentary 
form  on  LONG  PLAYING  phonograph  rec- 
ords (33-1/3  rp™)  similar  to  the  method  made 
famous  by  CBS'  Radio. 

These  recordings  will  provide  you:  (1)  An 
"on  the  scene"  report  in  the  voices  of  those 
attending  the  convention.  (2)  A  thoughtful 
gift  for  those  unable  to  attend.  (3)  A  price- 
less memento  of  the  Convention  in  the 
World's  greatest  Capital.  (4)  A  money-saving 


but  outstanding  program  for  a  meeting  of 
your  local  group.  (5)  Constructive  public 
relations.  (6)  A  "new  dimension"  in  conven- 
tion reporting. 

The  documentary  will  have  a  minimum 
playing  time  of  about  30  minutes,  on  LONG 
PLAYING  MICROGROOVE  and  should  play 
extremely  well  on  the  Talking  Book  ma- 
chine. The  recording  will  be  shipped  prepaid. 

The  recording  is  being  produced  by  Leo 
Orso  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Orso,  prior  to 
entering  the  recording  business  was  office 
manager  for  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  custom  made 
job,  the  prices  are  lower  than  any  comparable 
commercial  recording  distributed. 


DOCUMENTARY   PRICES 

$3.00  delivered 

Make  checks  payable  to  Leo  Orso  (Associ- 
ated Recording  Services),  P.  O.  Box  1743, 
Washington  13,  D.  C. 
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**AAWB  CONVENTIONS— PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES  1905-1953 

Secretary  to   1935;   thereafter 


Year  and  Place 

1905  Saginaw,   Michigan 

1907  Boston,    Massachusetts 

1909  Columbus,  Ohio 

1911  Overbrook,   Penna. 

1913  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

1915  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1917  Peaks  Harbor,  Maine 

1919  Toronto,  Ontario 

1921  Vinton,  Iowa 

1922  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
1925  Hudson,  Ohio 

1927  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

1929  Lake  Wawasee,  Ind. 

1931  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1933  Richmond,  Virginia 

1935  Louisville,  Kentucky 

1937  Toronto,  Ontario 


President 

Charles  H.  Jones 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

*  Edward  G.  Nolan 
Chicago,  Illinois 

*Edward  G.  Nolan 
Chicago,  Illinois 

*E.  P.  Morford 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

*E.  P.  Morford 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

*  Charles  W.  Holmes 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

*  Charles  W.  Holmes 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

*H.  Randolph  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

*H.  Randolph  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

♦Robert  B.  Irwin 
New  York,  New  York 

♦Robert  B.  Irwin  . . 
New  York,  New  York 

*  Calvin  S.  Glover 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

♦Calvin  S.  Glover 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*  George  F.  Meyer 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

♦Herman  M.  Immeln 
New  York,  New  York 

*L.  L.  Watts 
Richmond,  Virginia 

A.  C.  Ellis 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Secretary -General 
*C.  Nevison  Roberts 
College  View,  Nebraska 

*C.  Nevison  Roberts 
College  View,  Nebraska 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell 
Columbus,  Ohio 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Charles  B.  Hayes 
New  York,  New  York 

Charles  B.  Hayes 
New  York,  New  York 

Charles  B.  Hayes 
New  York,  New  York 

Robert  I.  Bramhall 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
(Resigned  without  serving: 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Ryder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
resigned  in  May  1939  and 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Hooper,  Louisville, 
Kentucky) 
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**AAWB  Conventions — Presidents  and  Secretaries  1905-1953 — (Continued) 

Secretary  to   1935;   thereafter 
Secretary -General 
Alfred  Allen 
Winnetka,  Illinois 


Year  and  Place 
1939  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


President 
*Col.  E.  A.  Baker 
Toronto,  Ontario 


1941  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
1943  Columbus,  Ohio 

1945  NO  CONVENTION 

1946  NO  CONVENTION 


1947  Baltimore,  Maryland 

#  1948  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
1949  Boston,  Massachusetts 

#  1950  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
1951  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

#  1952  Louisville,  Kentucky 
1953  Washington,  D.  C. 


*Peter  J.  Salmon 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson 
Los  Angeles,  California 

WORLD  WAR  II  inter- 
fered 

DUE  TO  FIRE  IN  LA- 
SALLE  HOTEL  CHI- 
CAGO, 3  days  before 
convention  scheduled  to 
open 

*Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


*  Francis  B.  lerardi 


*Roy  Kumpe 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


*  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 
Vancouver,    British    Colum- 
bia 


Alfred  Allen 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

Alfred  Allen 
Winnetka,  Illinois 


Alfred  Allen 

New  York,  New  York 


Alfred  Allen 

New  York,  New  York 


Alfred  Allen 

New  York,  New  York 


Alfred  Allen 

New  York,  New  York 


Note: 

*  Visually  handicapped. 

•*  The  organization  was  founded  in  1895  under  the  name  Missouri  National  College  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  but  in  1896  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher 
Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  continuing  to  meet  annually  until  1899 
when  it  voted  to  meet  biennially.  In  1905  the  convention  again  voted  to  change  the  name, 
and  has  since  then  been  called  The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Thus 
under  the  present  name,  conventions  began  with  the  first  in  1905.  In  1947,  when  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  was  again  voted  to  meet  annually,  but 
with  elections  for  officers   to  continue  in  odd-numbered  years  only,  for  two-year  terms. 

#  Thus  indicates  even-numbered  years  during  which  there  were  no  elections. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS   FOR  THE  BLIND 


Adopted  July  8,  1947,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Amended  July  22,  1949,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Amended  July  14,  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Amended  July  17,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.C. 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  The 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promo- 
tion of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the 
interests  of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  in  the  Americas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  this  Association.  Every  applicant  for 
membership  shall  be  approved  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
cutive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind, 
except  those  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prise or  stand  progiams. 


c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-professional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for 
the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in  residential  and  public-school  classes 
for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative 

heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 

and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in 

publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.  Business  enterprise  and  stand  specialists. 

Section  3.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  hono- 
rary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  4.  Any  member  may  be  declared  to 
be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two- thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  pres- 
ent and  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual  or 
special,  or  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  for  cause,  of  which  evidence 
has  been  presented,  which  the  Association  or 
Board  of  Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and 
such  members  may  be  reprimanded,  deprived 
of  privileges  of  membership,  suspended,  or 
permanently  dismissed,  as  may  be  determined 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting:. 
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ARTICLE  IV 

Officers 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-President,  a 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-General, 
and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing.  Voting 
shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and  the 
members  shall  remain  standing  until  counted. 
In  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the  election  of 
any  officer,  voting  shall  be  by  secret  ballot, 
in  any  manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  election  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  meetings  in 
odd-numbered  years,  and  said  officers  shall 
assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which 
they  are  elected.  An  elected  President  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

ARTICLE     V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  fifteen  Directors  the  authority  to  govern 
this  Association  by  directing  its  policies  and 
operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  and  one  member 
from  each  of  the  nine  groups  set  forth  in 
Article  III  Section  2  hereof,  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years,  except  that  the  Directors 
elected  from  the  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  a  through  d,  shall 
be  continued  for  two  years,  with  all  subse- 
quent elections  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
all  Directors  elected  from  the  groups  set 
forth  in  Article  III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections 
e  through  i  shall  be  elected  for  four  years, 
and  all  subsequent  elections  under  Article 
III,  Section  2  hereof,  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own 
Director  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  term 
of  its  Director  expires.  The  terms  of  all 
Directors  shall  begin  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected. 


Section  3.  All  groups  under  Article  III, 
Section  2  hereof,  shall  elea  their  Chairman 
and  Secretary  at  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  who  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualify  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in  Article  IV. 

Section  4.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  Members  and  Section 
officers  shall  be  by  secret  ballot  should  the 
members  of  the  section  so  desire.  A  Board 
member  elected  by  a  section  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Executive  Committee 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  members 
at  the  annual  meetings.  Notice  of  same 
shall  be  sent  out  by  the  Secretary-General  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting.  The 
time  and  place  for  the  annual  meeting  may 
be  changed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  if  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Section  2.  Upon  the  request  in  writing  of 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  who  at  the  time  are  in  good 
standing,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  order 
a  special  meeting  to  be  held,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General shall  send  out  notices  thereof 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  provided  in 
the  case  of  annual  meetings  in  Section  1 
of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Amendments 
This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting; 
provided  however  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  proposed  in  writing 
and  signed  by  twenty-five  members  in  good 
standing,  and  provided  also  that  the  same 
information   has  been  mailed  by   the  Secre- 
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tary-General  to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

BY-LAWS 

Membership 

Section  1.  Any  eligible  person  living  in  the 
Americas,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  in 
the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
may  make  application  for  membership  in  the 
Association  to  the  Secretary-General.  Every 
applicant  for  membership  shall  be  approved 
by  two  members  of  the  Association  in  good 
standing.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  before 
the  applicant  can  qualify  as  a  member.  Upon 
receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to  his 
major  activity,  each  member  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  group  in  which  he  is  entitled  to 
membership  by  virtue  of  his  position,  occu- 
pation or  interest.  This  procedure  when  com- 
pleted will  constitute  membership  in  good 
standing.  Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  the  Association  or  Board 
of  Directors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of 
regular   membership   except   that   of  voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  (a)  Five  dollars  (I5),  the  annual 
dues  of  membership  in  the  Association,  which 
shall  include  the  annual  meeting  registration 
fee,  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  beginning  on  January  1,  1949. 
Each  member  paying  dues  shall  receive  a 
copy  of  the  current  printed  proceedings  of 
the  Association,  (b)  Upon  payment  at  any 
time  of  the  sum  of  $100  cash  in  full,  any  per- 
son otherwise  eligible  for  membership  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  Life  Member,  with  all  mem- 
bership privileges  and  without  further  pay- 
ment of  annual  dues. 

Officers 

Section  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised  1943." 

Section  4.  Upon  the  disability,  resignation 
or  death  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice- 
President  shall  automatically  become  Presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  term;  he  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  as  President  at  the  next 
election  of  Officers. 


The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  5.  At  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Secretary-General,  and 
Treasurer.  Other  nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  floor.  The  President  shall  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in 
the  interim  between  meetings,  to  take  what- 
ever action  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
government  and  direction  of  the  Association. 
The  Directors  may  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Board  for  any  unexpired  term,  by  electing  as 
a  Director  a  member  from  that  group  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  by  the  Director  whose 
place  has  become  vacant. 

Committees 
Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  annual  meeting  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  to 
report  to  the  Association  before  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  All  other  Committees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  members 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association 
or  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  such 
committees  as  may  be  appointed  shall  be 
empowered  to  sit  with  members  of  similar 
committees  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as  members  of  such 
Joint  Committees  representing  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  as  may  be  constituted  through  parallel 
approval  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Elections 

Section  7.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present  and  entitled  to  do 
so  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to 
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represent  the  group  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  certify  the  result  of  the 
election  to  the  Secretary-General  in  writing. 
Except  where  elsewhere  provided,  the  method 
of  voting  shall  be  as  provided  in  "Roberts 
Rules  of  Order,  Revised  1943."  The  Secre- 
tary-General shall  furnish  to  each  group 
a  list  of  the  members  in  good  standing  en- 
titled to  vote  therein.  No  member  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  more  than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  8.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the 
Secretary-General.  He  shall,  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over 
to  the  Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him 
during  the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treas- 
urer's receipt  therefor.  The  treasurer  shall 
keep  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  some 
convenient  bank  approved  by  the  President. 
All  funds  shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks 
in  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and 
counter-signed  by  the  President  or  a  Vice- 
President.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July 
first  through  June  thirtieth. 


Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  9.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by 
parliamentary  law  as  contained  in  "Roberts 
Rules  of  Order,  Revised  1943." 

Quorum 

Section  10.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Amendments 
Section  11.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  af- 
firmative vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
previously  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by 
twenty-five  members  in  good  standing,  and 
provided  also  that  the  same  information  has 
been  mailed  by  the  Secretary- General  to  each 
member  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  vote 
is  taken. 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER— 1953 


Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  Business  Enter- 
prise Specialists. 

c.  Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home   teachers    engaged   in   work   with   the   blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons  in- 
terested though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness. 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Associa- 
tion doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public-school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative  heads 
of  publishing  house  for  the  blind  and  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
in  any  process. 

i.     Business  Enterprise  Specialists  for  the  blind. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

UDeceased. 

*Visually  handicapped. 

J  Present  and  registered  at  Washington  Convention. 

tHonorary  Member. 

ABEL,  Georgie  Lee  (f) 

Educational  Consultant,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 

*ADAMS,  Charles  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East  Union 
Street.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

lALLEN,  Alfred  (f) 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

t*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (d) 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,   New  York  11,  New  York. 


ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 
Murdock  Square,   Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

FALLEN.  Murray  B.    (d) 

1993  South  Third  East,  Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah. 

FALLEN,  W.  E.  (g)  _    .. 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
West   4Sth   Street,   Austin,   Texas. 

t*ALLENSWORTH,  Carl  (d) 

Stand  Manager,  2100  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  LaVerne  (d)" 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

$*ALSUP,  Lon  (e) 

Executive  Director,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   Land  Office  Building,  Austin   14,  Texas. 

t*ALTICE.   Mildred   (c) 

Case  worker.   North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for    the    Blind,     1112    Hinshaw    Street,    North, 
Wilkesboro,   North  Carolina. 
AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Washington  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  254  North 
Main   Street,    Washington,    Pennsylvania. 

*AMES,  William  D.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  254 
North   Main   Street,  Washington,    Pennsylvania. 

*ANDERSON,  Dr.  A.  D.  (d) 

Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind,  15 
East   Walnut,   Herington,   Kansas. 

*ANDERSON.  Mrs.  Archibald   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  '  Newark  2,  New 
Jersey. 

tANDERSON,  Christine   (c) 

Supervisor.  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  2658, 
Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 

SANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.  (c) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  for  the  Blind,  1237 
Market   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

ANDERSON.  Mrs.  Gertrude  (c) 

Field  Representative,  Social  Service  Division, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Post  Office  Box 
669,   Williamston,   North  Carolina. 
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*ANDERSON,  Herbert  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lancaster  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  West  Walnut 
and  Mary  Streets,   Lancaster,   Pennsylvania. 

t*ANDERSON,  Jesse  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sight- 
less, Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,   1164  21st  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

t*ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.   (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
826  Madison  Street,  Roanoke  Rapids,  North 
Carolina. 

ANDREWS,  Duke  (d) 

331    Greene    Street,    Conemaugh,    Pennsylvania. 

ANDREWS,  Francis  M.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
t*ANGELES,  Edward  M.  (c) 

Home  Instructor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
527  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

APPLEGATE,  Mrs.  Ada  H.  (d) 

336   Henkel   Circle,   Winter  Park,  Florida. 

ARNEY,  Lewis  (b) 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Agent,    Division    for 
the    Blind,    Vocational    Rehabilitation,    East   230 
Sprague,  Olympia,  Washington. 
t*ASENJO,  J.  Albert  (f) 

Consultant    in    Vocational    Planning,    American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,   15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 
t*ATKINSON,  J.  Robert  (f) 

Founder,    Vice   President  and   Managing  Direc- 
tor,    Braille     Institute    of    America,    Inc.,     741 
North   Vermont  Avenue,   Los   Angeles   29,   Cali- 
fornia. 
J  ATKINSON,  Mrs.  J.  Robert  (d) 

5427  Barton  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  38,  Cali- 
fornia. 

AUSTIN,  Jr.,  John  F.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Harris  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1658  Westheimir 
Road,  Houston,  Texas. 

AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Sarah  (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  South 
Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

AUTENREITH,  J.  Harold  (d) 

Member,       Executive      Committee,       Pittsburgh 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
308    South    Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t*AVE-LALLEMANT,   Frederick  W.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  1808  H  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
*AWE,   Francis   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,   Services  to  the  Blind, 
Division  of  Public  Assistance,  2385  North  Lake 
Drive,    Milwaukee    11,   Wisconsin. 
tAYCOCK,  H.  B.  (e) 

Director,    State   Department  of   Public   Welfare, 
Division  for  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Post 
Office  Box  4065,   Baton  R.ouge,  Louisiana. 
*BAER.  Mrs.  Doris  R.   (c) 

Counselor,  Division  for  the  Adult  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  209  Vaughn 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

BAGLIONI,  Mrs.  Gladys  (g) 

National  School  for  the  Blind,  Panama  Institute 
of  Special  Rehabilitation,  Apartado  1340,  Pan- 
ama City,  Panama. 

*BAILEY,  Mrs.  Ella  M.   (a) 

Shop     Instructor,     Lancaster     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania   Association    for   the    Blind,    West 
Walnut   and   Mary    Street,    Lancaster,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t*BAKER,  Aubrey  (b) 

Shop  Instructor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 


t*BAKER,  Colonel  E.  A.   (O.B.E.)    (f) 

Managing    Director,    Canadian    National    Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,  Ontario. 
tBAKER,  J.  C.  (a) 

Manager,   Sales  and  Production,  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,   State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  912 
West    Broadway,   Fort   Worth,    Texas. 
tBALCEREK,  Helen   (c)    .  . 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Westmoreland 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  35  East  Otterman  Street,  Greens- 
burg,   Pennsylvania. 

rBALL,  Hugh  (d) 

Barium   Spring,    North   Carolina. 

*BALL,  Mrs.  Lola  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind,    100   Emerson  Street,  Washington,  D.   C. 

*BALL,  Ralph  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  226  Adams 
Avenue,    Scranton,   Pennsylvania. 

*BALL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Lackawanna    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind,    226    Adams 
Avenue,    Scranton,    Pennsylvania. 
BANTA,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.  (a) 

Administrative  Secretary,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 

tBARKHAUSEN,   Mrs.    Kathryn   C.    (e) 

Director,    Division    of    Services    for    the    Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  322  State 
Capitol  Annex,   Denver  2,   Colorado. 
t*BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (f) 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

*BARNHART,  Robert  H.  (b) 

Supervisor,    Rehabilitation    for    the    Blind,    De- 
partment   of    Public    Welfare,    800    Employment 
Security   Building,   Nashville,   Tennessee. 
t*BARON,  Mrs.  Mary  Y.  (d) 

Stenographer,     Veterans     Administration,     19th 
and    Constitution    Avenue,    N.W.,    Washington 
25,  D.  C. 
BARR,  Andrew  W.  (d) 

President,  Leader-Dog  League  for  the  Blind, 
1946  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  26,  Michigan. 

*BARRETT,  R.  Earl  (a) 

Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia 4,  Pennsylvania. 

JBARRETT,  S.  Ruth  (h) 

Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  American  Bible 
Society,  450   Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New 
York. 
t*BARRETT,  Walter  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,    New    York    Associa- 
tion  for  the   Blind,    111   East   59th   Street,   New 
York,  New  York. 
BARRY,  E.  G.  (d) 

Commercial     Sales    Manager,    Arkansas    Power 
and     Light     Company,     Fourth    and    Louisiana, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
t*BAST,  Irvin  L.  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  336-12th  Street,  S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BASTEDENBECK,  Miss  K.  S.  (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

t*BAUGH,  Mildred  (a) 

Director,  Activities  for  the  Blind,  Center  for 
Sightless,   330  Third  Street,   Elyria,  Ohio. 

JBAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (b) 

Co-Director,  Psychologist,  Personnel  Research 
and  Guidance  Center,  1604  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 

t*BEATH.  Robert  W.  (h) 

Chief    Librarian   and   Director   of   Research  and 
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Recreation,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,   Toronto   2B,    On- 
tario. 
BECHTEL,  Reverend  John  (g)  .    . 

Missionary,  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance, 
260  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

tBEISTLINE,  Ralph  (d) 

Staff  Member,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

J*BELLANDER,  Eric  (a) 

Executive    Director,    Lions    Industries    of    the 
Palm   Beaches,   Inc.,   7810   South   Dixie  Street, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
JBELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric  (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Lions  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  7810  South  Dixie  Street,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 
BELLEMERE,  Mrs.  Alice  (d) 

Secretary,  Montgomery  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1106  West 
Main  Street,   Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

t*BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.  (f) 

President,   Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  443,  London,  Ontario. 
*BENHAM,  Thomas  (d) 

President,     Board     of     Directors,     Philadelphia 
Branch,      Pennsylvania      Association      for      the 
Blind,     100     East     Price     Street,     Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
tBENN,  Patricia  A.  (c) 

Field  Representative,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,    100    East 
Price  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 
BENNETT,  Mrs.  M.  S.  R.  (d) 

Member,      Board      of      Directors,      Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100    East    Price    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
BENSHOOF,  Howard  (b) 

Executive  Director,  State  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices, 415  Bankers  Trust  Building,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

t*BENTLEY,  Agnes  (d) 

Stand     Operator,     State     Commission     for     the 
Blind,     Post     Office     Cigar     Stand,     Beaumont, 
Texas. 
BERRYMAN,  Elizabeth  (b) 

Junior  Instructor,  Training  School  for  Blind 
Women,  129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

t*BETTICA,  Louis  (b) 

Director,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn 16,  New  York. 

t*BEUCHERT,  Jerome  J.  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1609  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

tBIDDLE,  Thelma  S.  (d) 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

t*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  (,c) 

Field  Worker,  Field  Rehabilitation  Services, 
State  Department  of  Education,  515  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  Room   502,   San  Francisco,   California. 

JBINGHAM,  Jr.,  Mrs.  T.  W.   (a) 

Home  Industry  Division,  Georgia  Factory  for 
the  Blind,  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

BIRCHARD,  Florence  W.  (h) 

Editor,  "Our  Special",  National  Braille  Press, 
88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 

BLANKENHORN,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  (f) 

Editorial  Research  Assistant,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 

*BLEAKLEY,  W.  Harold  (a) 

General  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,,  308  South 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 


tBLEDSOE,  C.  Warren  (b) 

Chief,   Blind  Rehabilitation,   United  States  Vet- 
erans  Administration,   Washington  25,   D.   C. 
*BORRINGER,  W.  M.  (c) 

Shop  Foreman,  Cambria  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  728  Wood 
Street,  Johnstown,   Pennsylvania. 

,    BORST,  Mrs.  Ida  F.  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  3027,   St.   Petersburg,  Florida. 
BOUCHER,  Mrs.  Maude  D.  (g) 

Assistant  Consultant  on  Casework,  Division  of 
Child  Welfare,  628  East  Adams  Street,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

t*BOULTER,  Eric  T.  (f) 

Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

*BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.   (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Counselor,  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  348  Baronne  Street,  315 
Delta  Building,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana. 
BOWERS,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  (d) 
Babson  Park,  Florida. 

*BOYER,  Blanche  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cambria  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  728  Wood 
Street,  Johnstown,   Pennsylvania. 

*BOYER,  Jr.,  Chester  A.  (d) 

505  Milltown  Road,  Cooper  Farm,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
t*BRADY,  Major  John  F.  (a) 

Business    Manager,    Industrial    Home    for    the 
Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New 
York. 
BRANDON,  Mason  (b) 

Director,    Division    of    Rehabilitation    Services, 
Department    of    Public    Welfare,    800    Employ- 
ment   Security    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 
BRANT,  E.  B.   (d) 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  5051  9th  Avenue,  North,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

t*BRASWELL,  Mack  E.  (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

t*BRASWELL,  Mrs.  Mack  E.  (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

BRAY,  Eugene   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

tBREUEL,  John  W.   (h) 

General  Manager,  Talking  Book  Department, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th    Street,    New    York    11,    New    York. 

*BRIDGMAN,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Worker,  Department 
of  Welfare,  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind, 
311  First  Avenue,  South  West,  Great  Falls, 
Montana. 

BRONSON,  Elsie   (c) 

Case  Supervisor,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
801  Harrison,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BROOKS,  Alfred  D.  (b) 

Assistant  Chief,  Center  for  the  Blind,  Veterans 
Administration     Hospital,     Tuskegee,     Alabama. 

JBROOKS,  Mrs.  Florence  H.   (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Supervisor  Business  Enter- 
prise Program,  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Room  118  Yerby  School,  503  Conti 
Street,   Mobile,   Alabama. 

BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Sight  Conservation,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,   Capitol  Annex,   Baton  Rouge,   Louisi- 
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fBROWN,  Mrs.   Bernice  (h) 

Braille  Instructor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li- 
brary    of     Congress,     Washington,     D.     C. 

$*BROWN,  Gale  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  IVlaryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

BROWN,  Guy   (d) 

Georgia     Factory     for     the     Blind,     Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 
BROWN,  Mrs.  Guy  (d) 

Georgia     Factory     for     the     Blind,     Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.    (e) 
•   ' '  Director,   Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for 
the  Blind,   State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
112    State    Street,    Albany,    New    York. 
*BROWN,  Richard  N.   (b) 

Braille   Therapist,    United    States   Veterans   Ad- 
ministration  Hospital,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Roose- 
velt Road,  Hines,  Illinois. 
t^BROWNING,  Jr.,  Edmund  L.   (d) 

Attorney,    3145    North    Street,    N.W.    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
*BRUGGEMAN,  Carl  E.   (a) 

Executive       Director,       Westmoreland       County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
103    Alexander    Avenue,    Greensburg,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
tBRYAN,  Dr.  John  E.   (g) 

President,     Alabama     Institute     for     Deaf     and 
Blind,  Post  Office  Box  268,  Talladega,  Alabama, 
t BRYAN,  William  J.   (b) 

Instructor,     Rehabilitation     Center,     State     De- 
partment of    Social   Welfare,   2516   West   Sixth, 
Topeka,    Kansas. 
t*BUELL,  Dr.  Charles  (g) 

Athletic     Director,     California     School     for    the 
Blind,   3001   Derby  Street,   Berkeley,   California. 
*BLIKSZAR.  Ernest   (d) 

Shop   Employee,   Fayette  County   Branch,   Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,    51    North 
Mt.   Vernon  Avenue,   Uniontown,   Pennsylvania. 
tBURCHFIELD,  Mrs.  Bess  H.   (d) 

Teacher,   Public   Schools,   713   Albemarle   Street, 
Bluefield,   West   Virginia. 
t*BURCHFIELD,  William   (d) 

Dictaphone    Typist,     612     18th    Street,    N.    W., 
.   Washington,  D.  C. 
,   tBURHOP,  Helen  E.   (g) 

Teacher,    Missouri    School    for   the    Blind,    3815 
Magnolia  Avenue, ,  St.   Louis,   Missouri 
*BURKE.  Oliver  H.   (b) 

Chief  Instructor,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas 
,  ,.,  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2812  South  Tyler 
...y..     Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

JBURKEHARD.  Mrs.  Rose  (g) 

Assistant  Teacher.  Sunny  Brook  Nursery 
School,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Marshallton,    Delaware. 

1:*BURNS,  Garland  D.   (b) 

Placement  Agent.  Services  for  the  Blind.  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Division,  1516  South 
Quaker,  Tulsa,   Oklahoma. 

BURNS,  Walter  E.   (d) 

Treasurer,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  2735  North  Second  Street,  Harri.sburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

rBURROWS,  Anne  (d) 

10924   73rd  Avenue,   Edmonton,  Alberta 

rBUSCH,  Marie  A.   (c) 

Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind.  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  State  Office 
Building,  Jefferson   City,   Missouri. 

J B VERS,  W.  Magness   (d) 

Special  Sales  Representative,  Lance,  Inc.,  Post 
Office   Box  2389,   Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

*CAMP,  CARL   (e) 

Supervisor,    Division    of    Blind    Services,    State 


Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  House 
Annex,    Concord,    New    Hampshire. 

*CAMPBELL,    Mrs.    Martha    B.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    State    Council    for    the    Blind, 
550     Education     Building,     Harrisburg,     Penn- 
sylvania. 
rCAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Mary  D.   (f) 

Special  Consultant,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

tCANNON,  Mrs.  Sam  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Vermont  Association  for 
the  Blind,  472  North  Street,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. 

tCANNON,  William  M.   (b) 

Staff  Psychologist,  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  2658, 
Raleigh,    North   Carolina. 

tCARD,   George    (d) 

First  Vice-President,  The  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  605  South  Few  Street,  Madison 
3,    Wisconsin. 

tCARD,   Mrs.    George    (d) 

605    South   Few    Street,    Madison    3,   Wisconsin. 
t*CARIOLA,  Michael   (a) 

Executive    Director,    Delaware    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     100 
West    15th    Street,    Chester,    Pennsylvania. 
CARIOLA,  Mrs.  Michael   (a) 

Departmental    Head,    Delaware   County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     100 
West    15th   Street,   Chester,    Pennsylvania. 
CARROLL,    Reverend   Thomas   J.    (a) 

Director,    Catholic    Guild    for    the    Blind,    Arch- 
diocese  of    Boston,    49    Franklin    Street,    Boston 
10,  Massachusetts. 
CARTER,   Patricia    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  1900  South  Marshall  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago 23,  Illinois. 

*CARTER,  W.  K.  (c) 

Vocational   Instructor.    Illinois   Industrial   Home 
for    the    Blind,    1900    Marshall    Boulevard,    Chi- 
cago 22,   Illinois. 
CARVER,  Horace  J.   (h) 

Publisher's    Agent,    Christian    Science    Publish- 
ing  Society,    1   Norway   Street,   Boston   15,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
CASE,  Maurice   (c) 

Casework  Supervisor,  Recreation  Director, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East 
59th    Street,    New    York,    New    York. 

CASEY,   James    (d) 

Treasurer,  Lantana  Lions  Club,  Lantana, 
Florida. 

tCASTLES,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John   (h) 

Secretary,  National  Committee  for  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  36  West  44th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

GATES.  Jr.,  Judge  C.  C.  (d) 

Security  Bank  Building,  Burlington,  North 
Carolina. 

t*CATHEY,  Judge  Sam  (d) 

809  Jackson  Building,  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

CATLIN,  William   (d) 

Member.  Board  of  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,    301    Park    Street,    Jacksonville,    Florida. 

CAUFFMAN.  Josef  G.   (g) 

Principal,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
64th  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31, 
Pennsylvania. 

rCHALKER,  Alma  (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Richmond  County  W^elfare  Department,  Rock- 
ingham, North  Carolina. 

CHALMERS,   Bruce   (d) 

Leader-Dog  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  422 
Ford    Building,    Detroit    26,    Michigan. 
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tCHAMBERLIN,  John  (c) 

Supervising   Instructor,    Bucks   County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     171 
South   Main    Street,    Doylestown,    Pennsylvania. 
t*CHAPPELL,  J.  H.   (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

tCHAPPEL,  Reverend  Nelson  (h) 

c/o  John  Milton  Society,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  New  York. 

*CHARD,  Leonard  J.  (g) 

Director    of    Music,     Michigan    School    for    the 
Blind,     1141     North     Pine     Street,     Lansing    6, 
Michigan. 
CHELSKI,  Mike   (a) 

Shop  Supervisor,  Butler  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West  Cunning- 
ham  Street,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

*CHERLIN,  Mary  J.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  40 
Fountain    Street,    Providence,   Rhode   Island. 

tCHOLDEN,  Dr.   Louis   S.    (b) 

Consulting  Psychiatrist,  Kansas  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Adult  Blind,  2516  West  6th 
Street,   Topeka,   Kansas. 

^CHRISTIAN,  Mrs.  Perry  (d) 

Hallstead,   Pennsylvania. 
CHRISTIAN,    Mrs.    Henry   R.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Berks  Count}'  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  3436  North  Eighth  Street, 
Reading   Pennsylvania. 

tCLARK,  Mrs.  Linda  S.  (a) 

Executive     Secretary,     Toledo    Society    for    the 
Blind,    718   Michigan   Street,   Toledo   4,   Ohio. 
CLARKE,  Mary   (c) 

National   Director,   Welfare   Services,   Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the   Blind,    186    Beverley 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
CLAYTON,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.   (d) 

Secretary,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price  Street, 
Philadelphia   44,    Pennsylvania. 

*CLUCAS,  Lucille   (d) 

Post  Office  Box   146,   Kirkland,   Illinois. 
t*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.    (a) 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,     100    East 
Price  Street,   Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 
t*COBB,  Betty  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adult  Blind  Division,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Michigan  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, 230  North  Grand  Avenue,  Lansing  4, 
Michigan. 

COHAN,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520    Gates   Avenue,    Brooklyn,    New  York. 

COHOE,  Edith   (g) 
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Trustee.  Member,  Executive  Committee,  Presi- 
dent, Northampton  County  Branch.  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  129  East  Broad 
Street.    Bethlehem,    Pennsylvania. 

FRIED  BERG,   Mrs.   Celeste  A.    Cd) 

1870  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


t*FRISBIE.   Benjamin   L.    (d) 

2910  First  Avenue,  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 

FRYDA,  Paul  A.   (a) 

General  Manager,  Industries  for  the  Blind,  3320 
West    Vliet    Street,    Milwaukee    8,    Wisconsin. 

FURMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (a) 

Executive     Director,     Butler     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     308 
West  Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
♦FULLER,  Earl   (d) 

Shop   Employee,   Fayette  County   Branch,   Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  51  North  Mt. 
Vernon  Avenue,    LTniontown,   Pennsylvania. 
t*GALLAGHER,  Michael   (i) 

Business  Enterprises  Counselor,  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  17  South  Front  Street,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

GALLOZZI,  Charles  (h) 

Head.    Books    for    the    Blind,    Free    Library    of 
Philadelphia,     Logan     Square,     Philadelphia     3, 
Pennsylvania. 
FGARONZIK,  M.  M.  (a) 

Teacher,  Workshop  Department,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

*GARSIDE,  Lillian  R.   (d) 

9   Fifield   Street,   Watertown   72,   Massachusetts. 
tGARTLEY,  Mrs.   Elizabeth  (d) 

26   Renwick  Avenue,   London,   Ontario. 

JGATTIS,  Carlos   (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision, 303  Education  Building,  Capitol  Grounds, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

tGAY,  Mrs.  Leonore  Y.  (e) 

Administrator,    Rhode    Island    Bureau    for    the 
Blind,    40    Fountain    Street,    Providence,    Rhode 
Island. 
GAYLORD,  Mrs.  Mattie   (d) 

Stand    Supervisor,    North    Carolina    Commission 
for   the   Blind,   Post   Office  Box   163,   Greenville, 
North  Carolina. 
rCEFFNER,  Dr.  Michael   (h) 

Assistant    Editor,    Jewish    Braille    Institute    of 
America.   101   West   SSth   Street,   New  York    19, 
New  York. 
t*GEOGHEGAN,   James    (i) 

Field  Representative,  Business  Enterprises,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Ave- 
nue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

tGERBER,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  (b) 

Chief  Medical  Officer,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

tGERMAN,  Lester  R.   (a) 

Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  285  Schermerhorn  Street, 
Brooklyn   17,  New  York. 

$GERRARD.  P.  D.   (h) 

Public    Relations.    Christian    Record    Benevolent 
Association.   Inc..   3705   South   48th   Street,   Lin- 
coln.  Nebraska. 
GIBBONS,  Ellen   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind.  35  East 
Union   Street,   Wilkes-Barre,   Pennsylvania. 

t*GIBBS,   Marion    (d) 

1135  Morse  Street.  N.E..  Washington,  D.  C. 
GIBSON,  Mrs.   Amedee   (h) 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Baha'i  Service  for  the 
Blind,   616   North   Oxford  Avenue,   Los  Angeles 
4,   California. 
*GIBSON.  Lorene  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

*GILLESPIE,  John  W.   (f) 

Field    Secretary,    Newfoundland    Division,    Ca- 
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nadian    National    Institute    for    the    Blind,     123 
Durham    Street,    S.,    Sudbury,    Ontario. 
t*GISSENDANNER,  Sarah  V.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

tGLENN,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  (d) 

Secretary    to    Superintendent,    Maryland    Work- 
shop  for  the   Blind,   601    North   Fulton  Avenvie, 
Baltimore   17,   Maryland. 
GLENN.Mrs.  Marian  L.  (d) 

Executive  Secretary,   Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica,    Inc.,     741     North     Vermont    Avenue,     Los 
Angeles   29,  California. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.   (b) 

Chief,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Blind 
Center,  Post  Office  Box  539,  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama. 

*GLICKSON,   Carl    (d) 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh   13,   Pennsylvania. 

*GLICKSON,    Harry    (d) 

Pittsburgh     Branch,     Pennsylvania     Association 
for    the    Blind,    308    South    Craig    Street,    Pitts- 
burgh   13,    Pennsylvania. 
t*GLOVER,  Calvin  S.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,   Cincinnati  Association  for 
the    Welfare    of   the   Blind,    1548   Central    Park- 
way,   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
GLOVER,  Ovalee  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin,  Texas. 

tGLUCKIN,  Morris   (e) 

Supervisor,    Services    to    the    Blind,    State    De- 
partment  of   Public    Welfare,    400    West    Mark- 
ham  Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
GNADE,  Margaret  (c) 

Prevention     of     Blindness     Worker,     Pittsburgh 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
308    South    Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
GODIN,  J.  A.  (f) 

Superintendent,  Quebec  Division,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent 
Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

*GOENS,  Mrs.  Luretta  V.   (d) 

Post  Office  Box  696,   Bowring,   Oklahoma. 
GOLDBERG,   Mrs.   Marcella  C.    (c) 

Director,   Welfare   Services,   Pittsburgh   Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     308 
South     Craig     Street,     Pittsburgh     13,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
GOLKA,  Robert  J.   (d) 

400   Warren   Avenue,    Brockton,    Massachusetts. 
GORDON,   Edwin    (b) 

District  Supervisor,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

tGORSON,  Albert  G.   (h) 

Executive  Director.  The  Louis  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  140  West  58th  Street,  New  York 
19,  New  York. 

t*GRACE,  Mrs.  Irene   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Virginia    Commission    for    the 
Blind,   3003   Parkwood  Avenue,   Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 
*GRANT,  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D.   (g) 

Advisor,  Braille  Department,  Los  Angeles,  Board 
of  Education,  Francis  Polytechnic  High  School, 
400  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 
IS,  California. 

GRAY,  Mrs.  Grace  A.  (e) 

Executive  Director,  Minnesota  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  LTniversity  of  Minne- 
sota, ISth  and  Washington  Avenue,  S.E., 
Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 

GREAVES,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer  (g) 

Principal  and  Chairman  Advisory  Board,  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  South  Valley 
Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 


tGREEN,  Britt  L.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Mansion  Park  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

GREENAWALT,  Edwin  C.   (d) 

Sales  Manager,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price 
Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 

GREENBURG,  Mrs.  H.  Lawrence  (d) 

President,  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.,  .295 
Huntington  Avenue,    Boston,   Massachusetts. 

GREENWAY,  Emerson   (h) 

Librarian,    The    Free    Library    of    Philadelphia, 
Logan  Square,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 
t*GREENWOOD,  Lloyd  H.  (f) 

Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 2438  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

GREGG,  W.  P.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Training  and  Placement,  Division 
of  Social  Administration,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Oak  Street  at  9th,  Columbus 
15,  Ohio. 

GREGORY,  Mayme  E.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Home  Industries,  Arizona  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  234  South  Cen- 
tral, Phoenix,  Arizona. 

tGREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington. 

*GRIDER,  Charles  B.  (b) 

Placement    Specialist   for   the    Blind,    Vocational 
Rehabilitation,   Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Post  Office  Box  242,  Talladega,  Alabama. 
GRIEVE,  Russell  P.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Harris  County  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  1658  Westheimer  Road, 
Houston   6,   Texas. 

tGRIFFIS,  Gretta  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Family  and  Child  Services,  1022 
Eleventh   Street,   N.W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

*GRILLS,  Ian  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  24  Pearl  Street,  Brantford,  On- 
tario. 

*GROVER,  Charles  D.    (d) 

President,     Albany    Association    of    the    Blind, 
Inc.,    208    State   Street,   Albany,    New   York. 
GROVER,  Mrs.  Charles  (d) 

12  Harris  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York. 

JGRUBER,  Kathern  F.   (f) 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

JGUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (c) 

Supervisor,   Medical   Social  Services,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,   111  East  59th  Street, 
New  York  22,  New  York. 
GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.   (c) 

Director,    Societe    Amicale    des    Aveugles,    4651 
St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
GUMNIT,  Herman  P.   (d) 

Business  Manager,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price  Street,   Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 

t*HACKENBURG,   George    (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion,   4100     >Vest    Third    Street,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

t*HACKETT,  Leraont  (c) 

Supervisor,  Home  Service  Department,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

JHACKETT,   Mrs.   Victoria   (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more   17,   Maryland. 

HAGAN,  Mrs.  Peter  F.   (d) 

Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price 
Street,   Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 
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t*HAHNEL,  Harry  (d) 

Piano  Tuner,   1518   Summit  Avenue,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
t*HAHNEL,  Mrs.  Martha  L.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    State    Services    for    the    Blind, 

513    East  Town    Street,    Columbus,   Ohio. 

t*HALE,  Fuller  R.    (a) 

Director,  Seattle  Social  Center  for  the  Blind, 
604   University   Street,   Seattle,   Washington. 

t*HALL,  E.  J.  (i) 

Vending     Stand     Supervisor,     Arkansas     Enter- 
prises   for    the    Blind,    Welfare    Building,    State 
Capitol   Grounds,    Little   Rock,    Arkansas. 
HALLETT,  Homer  C.  (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  528  Walnut 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

♦HAMILTON,  Paul  (a) 

Shop  Supervisor,  Beaver  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1803  Seventh 
Avenue,    Beaver   Falls,   Pennsylvania. 

♦HAMILTON,  W.  E.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  398  O'Connor  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

*HAMRAH,  Louise  (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

J*HANSON,  Howard  H.    (e) 

Director,    Service    to    the    Blind,    State    House, 
Pierre,   South   Dakota. 
HARFORD,  Mrs.  Ann  Landis  (b) 

District     Supervisor,     Vocational     Rehabilitation 
Division,    Missouri    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
229    Rialto   Building,    906   Grand   Avenue,   Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri. 
♦HAROLD,  Gerard  A.  (i) 

Supervisor,  Commercial  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  700 
East  Adams,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

t*HARP,  Mrs.  Clessia  V.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
912  West   Broadway,   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

fHARRIS,   Travis    (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service,  1141  North  Robinson, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

fHARRISON,  Philip  N.   (e) 

Executive      Secretary,      Pennsylvania     Associa- 
tion  for   the   Blind,    1607    North    Second   Street, 
Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
tHARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  (h) 

2308  Chestnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

HASKINS,   Hobert   (d) 

55  Academy  Road,   Caldwell,   New  Jersey. 
♦HASLIP,  Melvin  E.   (g) 

Instructor  of  Shoe  Repairing,  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  1141  North  Pine  Street,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

tHASTINGS,  Winifred  I.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  601  S.W.  8th  Avenue, 
Miami,  Florida. 

tHATHAWAY,  Donald  W.  (h) 

Assistant  Director,  The  Hadley  School  for  the 
Blind,   620   Lincoln  Avenue,   Winnetka,   Illinois. 

tHATHAWAY,  William  H.   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wil- 
mington 22,  Delaware. 

tHAWKINS,   Hilda    (g) 

Preschool  Teacher,  Lions  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  7810  South  Dixie,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

HAYNES,  John  W.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Education,  Post 
Office  Box  268,  Talladega,  Alabama. 


HEARINGTON,  W.  D.  (e) 

Executive  Director,  Georgia  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,     291     Peachtree     Street,     NE,     Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
tHEDGES,  Thomas  B.  (h) 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  425  West 
Broad  Street,  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania. 

♦HEEREMANS,  Mrs.  Harold  (c) 

Home  Therapist,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  425  West  Broad 
Street,   Hazleton,   Pennsylvania. 

♦HEEREN,  Ethel  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  3323  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23, 
Illinois. 

*HEIM,  George  W.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Mercer  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  69 
South  Oakland  Avenue,   Sharon,   Pennsylvania. 

tHELD,  Marian   (a) 

Director,    Department   of   Direct    Services,   New 
York  Association   for  the' Blind,    111    East   59th 
Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
fHENDERSON,  W.  V.  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Court  House  Cigar  Stand,  Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

♦HENRY,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Chester  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  71  South 
First    Avenue,    Coatesville,    Pennsylvania. 

♦HENRY,  H.  W.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  230  Strabane  Avenue,  Windsor, 
Ontario. 

♦HENRY,  Reginald  D.  (a) 

Executive     Director,     Chester     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania     Association     for    the     Blind,     71 
South  First  Avenue,   Coatesville,    Pennsylvania. 
fHERBERT,  Kenneth  E.  (a) 

Director,  Recreational  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Coordinating  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Arizona, 
232    South    Central,    Phoenix,    Arizona. 

tHERMAN,  Harold  L.  (h) 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  "The  Upper 
Room",  1908  Grand  Avenue,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

tHEROLD,  Frank  (d) 

Post    Office    Box    4437,    Miami    27,    Florida. 
HERSHEY,  Ralph  (a) 

Manager,     Production     Center,     California     In- 
dustries   for   the    Blind,    570    36th    Street,    Oak- 
land 9,  California. 
HERTZ,  Mrs.  S.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

♦HEWLETT,  Ronald  V.  (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Alberta,  Western 
Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  406  16th  Avenue,  N.W.,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. 

♦HICKS,  Jefferson  D.   (e) 

Executive  Assistant,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HILL,  John  E.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Officer,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

♦HILL,  R.  J.  (f) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Maritime  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
172    Almon    Street,    Halifax,    Nova    Scotia. 

HITCHCOCK,  Mr.  Carol  (b) 

Chief,    Blind    Medical    Rehabilitation,    Veterans 
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Administration  Center,  Los  Angeles  25,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*HODGES,  George  J.  (d) 

Stand  Manager,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  494,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

tHODGSON,  Ralph  E.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Officer,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  SSO  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

*HOGLUND,  Henry  K.   (d) 

Piano  Tuner,  79  Simcoe  Street  North,  Oshawa, 
Ontario. 

tHOLLEMAN,  Terrine  I.  (b) 

Home     Industries     Counselor,     North     Carolina 
State   Commission   for   the   Blind,    Cary,   North 
Carolina. 
HOLLINGER,  W.  E.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  L  and  L  Building,  216^ 
West  Erwin  Street,  Tyler,  Texas. 

*HOLMES,  D.  P.  (c) 

Field    Secretary,    Maritime   Division,    Canadian 
National     Institute    for    the    Blind,     50     Hazen 
Street,    Saint   John,    New    Brunswick. 
HOLMES,  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  (e) 

Director,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
State   House,   Des  Moines    19,   Iowa. 
HOLT,  Mrs.  Margie  (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Bucks  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
171  South  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

tHOLTON,  Mrs.  Kate  (d) 

Supervisor,  Sewing  Department,  Georgia  Fac- 
tory   for   the    Blind,    Bainbridge,    Georgia. 

tHONG,  Elizabeth   (b) 

Supervisor,    Rehabilitation    Services,    Columbia 
Polytechnic    Institute    for    the    Blind,     1808    H 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t*HONKA,  Emil  A.  (b) 

Director,  Summer  School  for  the  Blind,  Con- 
sultant, Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  515  North  Ewing 
Street,  Helena,  Montana. 

tHOOPER,  Marjorie  S.  (h) 

Braille  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville 
6,  Kentucky. 

*HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
330  Cutler  Building,  305  South  Main  Street, 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

tHOPPES,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (e) 

Director  of   Social   Services,  Kansas  City  Asso- 
ciation for  the   Blind,    1844  Broadway,   Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 
HORNE,  Mrs.  Alberta  B.  (a) 

Manager,  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1750   Claiborne  Avenue,    Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

*HORTON,  Clarence  (i) 

Blind  Stand  Training  Officer,  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  230  North  Grand,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Division   for  the    Blind,    State 
Department     of     Public     Welfare,     160     North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
HORTON,  Holland  N.  (b) 

Trainer,     Chicago     Lighthouse     for    the     Blind, 
3323   West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23,  Illinois. 
HORTON,  Nell  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Jefferson  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  321  Prospect  Street,  Water- 
town,  New  York. 

HOSLEY,  Noel  C.  (i) 

Operations  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Bureau 
of  Employment  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
1295,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

HOUK,  Alberta  (c) 
Social  Worker,  431  West  27th  Street,  Merced, 
California, 


{HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.  (f) 

Registrar,   Canadian   National  Institute   for  the 
Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,   Toronto   2B,    On- 
tario. 
HOWE,  Jr.,  W.  K.  (d) 

Commisioner,  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  183  East  Main  Street,  Rochester 
4,  New  York. 

t1:*H0YT,  Adelia  M.  (d) 

3050    R    Street,    N.W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

HUBBARD,  Mrs.  Ina  E.  (g) 

Principal,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
3815    Magnolia,    St.    Louis    10,    Missouri. 

HUDSON,  Mrs.  Ila  (d) 

Sewing  and  Weaving  Supervisor,  Harris  County 
Association    for    the    Blind,     1658     Westheimer 
Road,  Houston,  Texas. 
*HUGO,  Mary  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1958    East    93rd   Street,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
t*HULL,  Vernon  L.  (b) 

Placement  Agent,   Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,    3003    Parkwood   Avenue,    Richmond    21, 
Virginia. 
*HUME,  Thelma  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Mercer  County   Branch,    Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for   the    Blind,    69    South 
Oakland    Avenue,    Sharon,    Pennsylvania. 
tHUTCHINSON,  Elizabeth  L.  (f) 

Vice    President,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Mor- 
ristown,  New  Jersey. 
t*HUTCHISON,  Ella  (c) 

Caseworker,  Sampson  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Clin- 
ton, North  Carolina. 

HUTSELL,  R.  D.  (f) 

Business    Manager,    Central    Western    Division, 
Canadian     National     Institute     for     the     Blind, 
1031    Portage   Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
JHYDE,  Arnold  (b) 

Field  Representative,  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Mansion  Park  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

lACURTO,  Vincent  J.  (b) 

District  Supervisor,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

*IERARDI,  Francis  B.   (h) 

Managing  Editor,  National  Braille  Press,  88 
St.    Stephen    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts. 

{INGRAM,  Eleanor  M.  (e) 

Administrative   Assistant,   Virginia   Commission 
for    the    Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Rich- 
mond 21,  Virginia. 
INGRAM,  Dr.  Hollis  C.  (d) 

303   American   Building,   Orlando,  Florida. 

*JABLONSKI,  Joseph  E.  (d) 

Stand   Operator,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918   Tampa    Street,    Tampa,    Florida. 
t*JACKSON,  Roy  E.  (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  State  Welfare  Building, 
State    Capitol    Grounds,   Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 

JJACOBS,  Mrs.  Madeliene  (h) 

Volunteer  Chairman,  Hand  Transcribing,  Na- 
tional Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*JACOBS,  Sadie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  700  Lafayette  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

J*JACOBSON,  Jake  (d) 

President,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  414  New  Kirn  Building,  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 

tJACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (d) 

209  Grayson  Street,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 
J*JAHODA,  Milton  A.  (a) 

Executive   Director,   Allen    County   League   for 
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the   Blind,  203  East  Berry  Street,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana 
JAMESON,  Jacquelyn  H.  (d) 

Hurst    Eye,     Ear,     Nose    and    Throat    Hospital 
and  Clinic,  Longview,  Texas. 
JAMESON,  W.  Ed.  (e) 

Director,     Department    of     Public     Health    and 
Welfare,    State    Office   Building,   Jefferson   City, 
Missouri. 
^JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.  (g) 

Superintendent,    North    Dakota    School    for    the 
Blind,  Bathgate,  North  Dakota. 
$*JENKINS,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (d) 
Laughlintown,  Pennsylvania. 
t*JESSEN,  Emily  A.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   The   New  York  Association   for 
the    Blind,     111    East    S9th    Street,    New    York 
21,  New  York. 
tJOHNS.  Jr.,  Frank  (g) 

Superintendent,     Connecticut     School     for     the 
Blind,    10    Holcomb   Street,   Hartford,   Connecti- 
cut. 
JOHNSEN,  Mrs.  O.  M.  (d) 

Staff     Worker,     Pennsylvania     Association     for 
the    Blind,    1607    North    Second    Street,    Harris- 
burg,    Pennsylvania. 
t*JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie  (c) 

Caseworker,    State    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
528   Acorn    Street,    Burlington,    North   Carolina. 
*JOHNSON,  Hazel  H.  (b) 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Counselor,    Board    of 
Industrial    Aid    for    the    Blind,    536    West    30th 
Street,   Indianapolis,   Indiana. 
t*JOHNSON,  Henry  F.  (d) 

621    Acorn    Street,    Burlington,    North   Carolina. 
t*JOHNSON,  J.  Milton  (f) 

Director,    Social     Welfare    Department,    Braille 
Institute  of  America,   Inc.,   741    North  Vermont 
Avenue,    Los    Angeles    29,    California. 
tJOHNSON,  Margaret  A.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Westmoreland    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East 
Otterman   Street,   Greensburg,   Pennsylvania. 
*JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Rose  W.  (d) 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,  Richmond.  Virginia. 

JOHNSON,  William  T.   (b) 

Director  of  Recreation  and  Public  Relations, 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn— Long  Island,  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brook- 
lyn,  New  York. 

JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (e) 

Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Wel- 
fare, State  Office  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

*JOHNSTON,  Ralph  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Berks  County  Association  for 
the  Blind,  34  North  8th  Street,  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

»JONES,  Charles  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Clearwater,  Florida. 

tJONES,  Howard  T.  (d) 

Office  Manager,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  22, 
Delaware. 

1:*JONES,  Irene  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Latter  Day  Saints  Society  for 
the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  47  East  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  LUah. 

JONES,  j\Irs.  Paul  (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Washington 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  254  North  Main  Street,  Washing- 
ton,  Pennsylvania. 

*JONES,  W.  L.   Cc) 

Field  Secretary,  Maritime  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  124  Highfield 
Street,  Moncton,  New  Brunswick. 


JJORALMAN,  John  E.  (i) 

Assistant     General     Manager,     Washington     So- 
ciety    for    the     Blind,     2324    F    Street,     N.W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 
rjOYCE,  James  A.   (bj 

Senior    Industrial    Placement    Counselor,    West 
Virginia    Division   of   Vocational    Rehabilitation, 
146    West   Main   Street,   Clarksburg,   West   Vir- 
ginia. 
rjOYCE,  William   (b) 

Rehabilitation   Counselor,   State   Commission   for 
the  Blind,  220  Nissen  Building,  Winston-Salem, 
North   Carolina. 
t*JOYNER,  Gordon  L.  (i) 

Placement  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

tJUMPER,  Sally  A.  (d) 

Community  Relations,  2929  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 

*KAUFMAN,  Max  (b) 

Vocational  Advisor  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Regional  Office,  Veterans  Administration,  252 
Seventh   Avenue,   New   York   1,   New  York. 

*KAZEN,  Mrs.  Dolores  (d) 

1911     Galveston,     Laredo,    Texas. 

tKEAGEY,  Joan    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Welfare  Services  for  Ontario, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto   2B,    Ontario. 

*KEELE,  Francis  M.   (d) 

822    West    Bonanza    Road,   Las   Vegas,   Nevada. 

*KELLER,  George  W.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Maryland  Department 
of  Education,  2  West  Redwood  Street,  Balti- 
more 1,  Maryland. 

*KELLEY,  William  R.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Armstrong-Indiana   Branch, 
Pennsylvania     Association     for     the     Blind,     49 
North    Sixth    Street,    Indiana,    Pennsylvania. 
KENDRICK.  Mrs.  Stanley  (d) 

Treasurer,    Commission    for    the    Blind    of    the 
New  Bedford  Woman's  Club.  206  Maple  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
t*KENNEDY,  Charles  J.   (b) 

Rehabilitation   Counselor,    State  Council   for  the 
Blind,     550     Education     Building,     Harrisljurg, 
Pennsylvania. 
+  *KENNEN,  Richard    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Maryland    Workshop    for    the 
Blind,     601     North    Fulton    Avenue,     Baltimore 
17,   Maryland. 
KENT,  Howard  R.  (b) 

Clinical  Psychologist,  Dyker  Heights  Nursery 
School,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  1255 
84th    Street,    Brooklyn,    New    York. 

KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  147  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton 30,  Massachusetts. 

tKERR,  Mrs.  Julia  F.  (e) 

Supervisor.  Division  of  Blind  Services,  West 
A'irginia  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  New 
State  Office  Building,  Charleston  5,  West  Vir- 
ginia. J 

*KESTER.  Enoch  (c)  I 

Coordinator,     Philadelphia     Lighthouse     of     the         ' 
Blind,    1126  West   Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
33,   Pennsylvania. 

t*KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1018  Everett 
Place,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  J 

*KINNEY.  Harrison  B.   (c)  \ 

Instructor  for  the  Blind,  Idaho  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  Post  Office  Box  129,  Black- 
foot,   Idaho. 

tKLEBER,  C.  C.  (f) 

General    Manager,    National    Industries    for    the 
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Blind,     IS    West    16th    Street,    New    York    11, 
New  York. 
KLEIN,  Mrs.  Ethel  Van  Meter  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  160  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

*KLEINMAN,  Jack  I.  (b) 

Assistant  Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  16,  New  York. 

*KLITSCH,  Mrs.  Birgetta  (d) 

129   Sunbury  Street,   Minersville,   Pennsylvania. 

tKLOCKE,  Reverend  John  H.  (h) 

National  Director,  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind, 
154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  New 
York. 

*KNECHTEL,  M.  U.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  211  Queenston  Street,  St. 
Catherines,   Ontario. 

*KNOWLES,   Paul    (f) 

Field  Representative,  Leader-Dog  League  for 
the   Blind,  Inc.,  3800  Gloria,  Wayne,  Michigan. 

tKOEHNE,  Grace  (g) 

Teacher,  3873  East  Washington  Street,  Indian- 
apolis 1,  Indiana. 

tKOHN,  Joseph  (e) 

Assistant  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,   1060  Broad  Street,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey. 
KOONTZ,  Mrs,  Mary  (c) 

Medical  Field  Consultant,  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 

JKORNACK,  Mrs.  Helen  (i) 

Assistant    to     Supervisor    of     Buisiness     Enter- 
prises, Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305 
West  8th   Street,  Wilmington  22,   Delaware. 
KRAMER,  Daniel  J.  (d) 

President,     Berks    County    Association    for    the 
Blind,    34    North    8th    Street,    Reading,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
t*KREBS,  Bernard  (h) 

Librarian,     New    York    Guild     for    the    Jewish 
Blind,    1880    Broadway,   New   York,   New   York. 
t*KROEGER,  Alice  (c) 

Field  Worker,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  22, 
Delaware. 

*KUHN,  Winifred  M.   (c) 

Instructor     and     Braillist,     Hadley     School     for 
the     Blind,     620     Lincoln     Avenue,     Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
t*KUMPE,  Roy   (e) 

Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  155,  Asher  Avenue 
Station,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas. 

tKUMPE,  Mrs.  Roy  (d) 

2607    Ringo    Street,    Little    Rock,    Arkansas. 
KUNKEL,  Lewis  S.  (d) 

General  Counsel,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Room  503,  Keystone  Building,  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania. 

JKURREN.  Oscar  (b) 

Casework     Supervisor,     State    Council     for     the 
Blind,     550     Education     Building,     Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
KURTZ,  Howard  C.  (d) 

Secretary-Treasurer,     Wilmington     Lions    Club, 
Delaware     Avenue     and     Tatnall     Street,     Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
J*LABAW,  Jr..  Frank  M.  (i) 

Supervisor  of  Buisness  Enterprises  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

tLABAW,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Philadel- 
phia Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pennsylvania. 


LAFFEY,  Mrs.  Ruth  (h) 

Librarian,    Hadley    School    for    the    Blind,    620 
Lincoln   Avenue,    Winnetka,    Illinois. 
LAMBERT,  Robert   (g) 

Superintendent,    Indiana    School    for   the    Blind, 
7725   College  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
$LAMPKIN,  Lila  (d) 

Secretary  to  Managing   Director,  Arkansas  En- 
terprises   for    the    Blind,    Post    Office    Box    155, 
Asher  Avenue   Station,    2812    South   Tyler,   Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas. 
*LANE,  C.  J.  (d) 

Vending   Stand  Operator,   Post  Office,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 
tLANGAN,  Paul  J.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
1867    Frankfort    Avenue,    Louisville,    Kentucky. 

$*LANGENDERFER,   Margaret    (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Services  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  513  East  Town  Street, 
Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
LANGERHANS,  Clara  (f) 

Field  Services  Counselor,  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New 
York,   New  York. 

t*LANGFORD,  Robert  P.   (c) 

Social     Worker,     Philadelphia     Branch,     Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,    100    East 
Price  Street,   Philadelphia  44,   Pennsylvania. 
$LARK,  James  D.  (f) 

Business  Manager,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 2438  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

t*LARSEN,  O  Leonard  (f) 

Executive  Director,  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1  Continental  Avenue,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York. 

|*LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland. 

1:*LAWS0N,  Julia  (b) 

Specialist   in   Professional   and  Clerical   Occupa- 
tions.   State    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Land 
Office    Building,   Austin    14,   Texas 
*LAYNE,  Mrs.  Hazel  (d) 

3269  Grant  Avenue,  Odgeai,  L"^tah. 

JLEBER,  Edward  J.  (c) 

Case  Worker,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,   New  York. 

*LEE,  Harry  G.  (d) 

Piano  Business,  1366  South  Lauderdale,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

JLeFEVRE,  Robert  (f) 

Secretary,  Committee  on  Blind-Made  Products, 
Investment  Building,  Room  442,  1511  K 
Street,    N.W.,   Washington   5,   D.   C. 

*LEHMAN,  Robert  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  241 
Chestnut    Street,    Sunbury,    Pennsylvania. 

LENDE,   Helga    (f) 

Librarian,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

*LEONARD,  Mary  M.  (b) 

Intake  Counselor,  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

LEVI.  Mrs.  I.  Valentine  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

LEVISEUR.  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  (d) 

298  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

LEVY,  Mrs.  Richard  (h) 

Honorary  Chairman,  Johanna  Braille  Bureau, 
3530  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  13,  Illinois. 
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tLEWIS,  J.  J.  (d) 

Manager  Refreshment  Stands,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
801  Harrison,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

tLIBBY,  Albert  D.  (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Iowa  Commission  for 
the  Blind,   State  House,  Des  Moines   19,  Iowa. 

JLIECHTY,  Howard  M.    (h) 

Managing    Editor,    Ziegler    Magazine,    Monsey, 
New  York. 
LIMBERG,  Mary  R.   (a) 

Acting  Director,   Erie  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,   1320  G.  Daniel 
Baldwin  Building,   Erie,   Pennsylvania. 
t*LINDQUIST,  Agnes  (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
324  Charles,  Henderson,  North  Carolina. 

tLINTON,  Eugenia   (i) 

Supervisor,  Kentucky  Business  Enterprises  Pro- 
gram,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,    1510   Heyburn 
Building,    Louisville   2,   Kentucky. 
LOCKE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  425  James  Street,  Syra- 
cuse 3,  New  York. 

*LOGAN,  Mrs.   Blanche   (d) 

2007  New  Jersey  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
t*LOHLER,  A.  William  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Bucks  County  Branch,  171 
South    Main    Street,   Doylestown,   Pennsylvania. 

*LOKEN,  Lester   (b) 

Assistant  Case  Supervisor,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
8H  South  Farwell  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin. 

*LONG,  Elisabeth  A.  (d) 

11488   Westwood  Drive,  Arlington,   California. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (g) 

Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
3001    Derby  Street,   Berkeley  5,   California. 
rLUCAS,  Waverly    (d) 

Route  #2,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina. 
LUGEN,  Frank   (d) 

67    Garnet    Lane,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania. 

*LYON,  Julia  E.  (d) 

1274  Richmond  Road,   Winter  Park,   Florida. 

tLYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and   Home  Industry  Supervisor, 
State    Department    of     Social    Services,    Mont- 
pelier,   Vermont. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School,  Post  Office  Box  430,  Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

McADAMS,  J.  C.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Texas  Blind,  Deaf  and  Orphan 

School,  Austin,  Texas. 
t*McAULAY,   John    (d) 

6602    Delfield    Street,    Chevy    Chase,    Maryland. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (a) 

Executive    Secretary,     Central    Association    for 

the     Blind,    301     Court    Street,     Utica    4,    New 

York. 
*McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.   (f) 

Supervisor  of   Field   Services,   Quebec   Division, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   142S 

Crescent  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

t*McCLOSKEY,  Helen   (g)    .. 

Principal  Teacher,  Sunnybrook  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  22, 
Delaware. 

McCLUNE,   Ronald    (d) 

223    Greenville   Avenue,    Clarion,    Pennsylvania. 
*McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  165  Capitol 
Avenue,  Hartford  6,  Connecticut. 


|*McCOLLUM,  M.  August  (b) 

Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  Kansas  Re- 
habilitation Center  for  the  Adult  Blind,  2516 
West  6th   Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

tMcCORD,   Evelyn   (c) 

Case     Aide,     Mecklenburg    County     Association 
for   the    Blind,    121    East   3rd   Street,   Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 
McCOY,  Ruth  B.  (e) 

Acting  Director,  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 

*McCRARY,  Bernece  (c) 

Supervising  Field  Worker   for  the   Blind,   State 
Department   of   Education,    515    Van   Ness   Ave- 
nue,  Room  305,   San  Francisco  2,   California. 
McCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline   (b) 

Chief,    Rehabilitation    Services,    State    Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  401  Labor  Building,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 
McCULLOCH,  Agnes   (f) 

Secretary,   Central   Western   Division,   Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the   Blind,    1031    Portage 
Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
t*McCUNE,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.   (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  7262, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

tMcDANIEL,  W.  L.  (a) 

General    Manager,    Washington   Society   for  the 
Blind,    2324    F    Street,    N.W.,    Washington    7, 
D.  C. 
McDonald,  Margaret  M.  (h) 

Librarian,     Wolfner     Branch    Library     for    the 
Blind,    St.    Louis    Public    Library,    3844    Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 
McELROY,  E.  I.  (d) 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

JMcFADEN,  George  G.  (b) 

District     Supervisor,    Vocational     Rehabilitation 
Division,     472     South     Lawrence,     Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
t*McGRATH,  Helen  V.   (c) 

Field  Worker,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 

*McGRAW,  Helen  K.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Louis  County  Welfare 
Board,    305    Court    House,    Duluth,    Minnesota. 

*McGREAL,  William  (e) 

Executive    Director,     New    Hampshire    Associa- 
tion   for   the    Blind,    155^^    North   Main    Street, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
t*McLAIN,  J.  Charleton  (b) 

Placement  Agent,   Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and 
Vocational     Rehabilitation     for    the    Blind,     536 
West   30th   Street,    Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
rMcLAUGHLIN,  G.  A.    (a) 

Supervisor,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  760  Harrison,  Beau- 
mont,  Texas. 

*McLAUGHLIN,   Lloyd   H.    (c) 

Field  Worker,  Division  of  the  Blind,  90  Tre- 
mont   Street,    Boston   8,   Massachusetts. 

McNABB,  Harry  G.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  1207  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

t*McNEILL,  Frances  (c) 

Vending  Stand  Trainer,  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  State  Welfare  Building,  Capitol 
Grounds,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

*McWORTER,  Betty  Jean  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lehigh  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  713  Linden 
Street,   Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 

MACDONALD,   John    (d) 
Newportville,  Pennsylvania. 
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tMACDONALD,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ranald  (h) 

President,  The  National  Committee  for  Record- 
ing for  the  Blind,  36  West  44th  Street,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

*MACFARLAND,   Douglas    (b) 

Senior  Vocational  Counselor,  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street, 
Wilmington  22,  Delaware. 

*MACK,  Francis  J.   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520  Gates  Avenue,   Brooklyn   16,  New  York. 

*MACK,  Rebecca  (d) 

798  Clinton  Springs  Avenue,  Cincinnati  29, 
Ohio. 

tMACKIE,  Dr.  Romaine  P.  (g) 

Specialist,  Schools  for  the  Handicapped,  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion  and  Welfare,    Washington,   D.   C. 

*MACKINNON,  Alexandra    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maritime  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  172  Almon 
Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

tMAFFET,  Hazel  V.  (h) 

Head  of  Magazine  Department,  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave- 
nue, Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 

*MAGERS,  George  A.  (b) 

Regional     Supervisor     for     the     Blind,     Illinois 
Division     of     Vocational     Rehabilitation,     915J4 
Broadway,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 
*MAGILL,  Arthur   (f) 

Superintendent,  Ontario  Division,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

MAHAFFEY,   Beatrice   (c) 

Prevention  Worker,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  241 
Chestnut   Street,   Sunbury,   Pennsylvania. 

MAHONEY,  Margaret   (d) 

Registered  Nurse,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

MAIN,  Frank  W.   (d) 

Member,       Executive      Committee,       Pittsburgh 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1607    North    Second    Street,    Harrisburg,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
tMALONEY,  Elizabeth  M.  (c) 

Director,  Social  Services,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16, 
New  York. 

MALPUS,  Richard  G.  (b) 

Rehabilitation   Counselor,    State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin,  Texas. 
t*MANNING,  Jennie  L.  (c) 

Caseworker,    North    Carolina    State    Commission 
for    the    Blind,    Post    Office    Box    245,    Bethel, 
North  Carolina. 
*MARIS,  Jennette   (g) 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

MARTIN,  Reverend  Harold  (a) 

Diocesan  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn- Long  Island,  191  Joralemon 
Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 

tMARTIN,  Helen   (d) 

Secretary  to  Superintendent,  Georgia  Factory 
for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

MARZOLF,  Mrs.  Roxane  L.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Officer,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.   (d) 

President,  Lehigh  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1314  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

MASTlisr,  James  T.   (i) 

Operations  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Bureau 
of  Employment  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
1295,  Raleigh,  North   Carolina. 


MAXFIELD,   Dr.   Kathryn  E.    (e) 

Director,  Lighthouse  Psychological  Guidance 
Service,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
111   East  S9th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

tMEAD,  Elton  R.   (c) 

Chief  Field  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,   Richmond  21,  Virginia. 

*MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.   (e) 

Director  Administrator,  Societe  Amicale  des 
Aveugles,   4651   St.   Denis,  Montreal,   Quebec. 

*MELDRUM,  John  A.   (g) 

Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

tMERCHANT,  Laura  E.   (b) 

Specialist   in  Workshops   and   Home   Industries, 
State    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Post    Office 
Box  2658,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
t*METCALFE,  William  J.   (d) 

c/o   Canadian   National   Institute   for  the   Blind, 
186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
METZGER,  Leon  D.    (d) 

President,     Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind,    1607    North    Second    Street,    Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
t*MEYER,  George  (e) 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark 
2,  New  Jersey. 

*MEYER,  Ida  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
7300    South    Shore   Drive,    Chicago   49,   Illinois. 

MEYERSON,  Dr.  Lee  (d) 

Department  of  Psychology,  Kansas  University, 
Lawrence,   Kansas. 

MILLER,   George  (d) 

President,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  425  West  Broad  Street, 
Hazleton,   Pennsylvania. 

MILLER,  Isadore  N.    (c) 

Consultant,  Illinois  Industrial  Home  and  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind,  1900  Marshall  Boulevard, 
Chicago,   Illinois. 

MILLS,  Mrs.  Hilda  L.  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Los  Angeles  County,  2603  South 
Kenwood  Street,   Los  Angeles,  California. 
*MILLS,  William  R.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Department    of    Visitation    of 
Adult   Blind,    State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 160  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
*MILTON,  William  E.   (f) 

Executive    Officer,    Northern   Alberta,    Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the   Blind,    12010   Jasper 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
MINNICH,  Mae  (c) 

Prevention     of     Blindness     Worker,     Lancaster 
County    Branch,    Pennsylvania    Association    for 
the    Blind,    West    Walnut    and    Mary    Streets, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
MITCHELL,  Mrs.  Bertha  (c) 

Senior   Social   Worker,   Rhode  Island  State  Bu- 
reau  for  the   Blind,   24  Exchange  Place,   Provi- 
dence 3,  Rhode  Island. 
$*MOHLER,  J.  B.  (a) 

Superintendent,  Venango  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for   the    Blind,    406    West 
First  Street,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 
t*MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.   (c) 

Director    of    Home    Teaching,    Venango    County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
406  West  First   Street,   Oil  City,   Pennsylvania. 
t*MONAGHAN,  R.  O.   (g) 

Instructor,     New    York     State    School    for    the 
Blind,  Batavia,  New  York. 
MONTALVO,  Amparo  (e) 

Assistant    to    the    Chief,    Office    of    the    Handi- 
capped,   Division   of   Public   Welfare,    Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico. 
*MONTANUS,  Ralph   (h) 
President,    Gospel    Association     for    the    Blind, 
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120-20  18th  Avenue,  College  Point  56,  New 
York. 

Montgomery,  Doris  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Harris   County   Association   for 
the    Blind,     1658    Westheimer    Road,    Houston, 
Texas. 
■*MOODY,  T.  F.   (d) 

4000   Harrisburg   Boulevard,   Houston   3,   Texas. 
*MOON,  Sr.,  Thomas  E.  (d) 

228    West   Wisconsin   Avenue,    Deland,   Florida. 

tlMOOR,   Pauline    (f) 

Consultant   in   Education,   American   Foundation 
for  the   Blind,   15   West   16th   Street,   New   York 
11,  New  York. 
MOORE,  Bessie  (d) 

President,  Carbon-Monroe  County'  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for   the    Blind,    Zl    Broad- 
way, Mauch  Chunk,   Pennsylvania. 
t*MOORE,  Robert  R.   (b) 

Employment  Cotinselor,  Iowa  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines  19, 
Iowa. 

*MOORE,  Walter  G.  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt  Street, 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 

*MORAN,  Walter   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  1237  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

tMORDEN.   Thelma    (d) 
1453    Goyeau    Street,   Windsor,    Ontario. 

*MORGRET,  Charles  (d) 

Salesman,      1402     Justine      Street,      Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
t»MORGRET,  Eugene  (f) 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 

JMORRISON,  Dean  P.   (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  House, 
Augusta,   Maine. 

*MORROW,  Donald  G.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Officer,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

t*MORTIMORE,  Gloria  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B, 
Ontario. 

MOSHER,  Cyril  McKay  (i) 

Supervisor.  Business  Enterprises,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*MOYER,   Jerry    (d) 

Insurance  Agent,  601  Conunon wealth  Building, 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

*MOZINGO,  John  R.  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  "toncession  Stand,  General 
Electric  Assembly  Plant,  Goldsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

*MUCHANT,  Clarence  (a) 

Foreman,  Weaving  Department,  Washington 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  204  Main  Street,  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*MULVIHILL.   Doris    (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

MUNGOVAN,  John  F.    (e) 

Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
90   Temont   Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

*MUNN,  Reverend  Daniel  J.   (d) 

Minister,  United  Church  of  Canada,  238  Scar- 
tow  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

t*MURRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  L.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Beaver    County    Branch.    Pennsyl- 


vania  Association   for   the   Blind,    1803    Seventh 
Avenue,   Beaver  Falls,   Pennsylvania. 
t*MURRAY,  Jr.,  William  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1803 
Seventh  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

NALL,  Eugenia  E.   (bj 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,   Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
602  Louderman  Building,  317  North  11th  Street, 
St.   Louis,   Missouri. 
*NAWAA,  Mrs.  Helen  (d) 

Braille  Typist,  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1319  Miller  Street, 
Honolulu,    Hawaii. 

NEAL,  Paul  L.   (d) 

Trustee,  Perkins  Institution,  52  Phillips  Street, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

NEELY,  Mrs.  Lucile  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  of  Welfare, 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  229  Rialto  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri. 

NELMS,  F.  G.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Georgia  Adademy  fot  the  Blind, 
State  Board  of  Education,  2895  Vineville  Ave- 
nue, Macon,  Georgia. 

NEWCOMB,  C.  B.  (d) 

2203     West     12th     Street,     Sioux    Falls,     South 
Dakota. 
JNEWELL,  Mary  Jane  (g) 

Nurse,    Teacher,    Sunnybrook    Nursery    School, 
Delaware   Commission   for  the    Blind,    Marshall-         | 
ton,    Delaware.  | 

tNEWLIN,  Joseph  B.   (d)  \ 

Board     Member,     State     Commission     for     the 
Blind,    3003   Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia.    ; 
^NICHOLAS,  Steve  J.   (a) 

Assistant  Manager,  Retail  Sales  Division,  Co- 
lumbia Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  729 
Eleventh   Street,   N.W.,  W^ashington,   D.   C. 

+NICHOLS,  Mrs.  Maude  G.  (h) 

Librarian,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.  (d) 

,  President,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

NORCKAM,  Mary  (c) 

Instructor,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  620 
Lincoln   Avenue,   Winnetka,   Illinois.  J 

NORCROSS,  James   (d)  \ 

Vice-President,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind.  100  East  Price 
Street,    Philadelphia   44,    Pennsylvania. 

J*NORKUS,   Vincent    (d) 

Brushmaker,  6314  South  Artesian  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 29,  Illinois. 

t*NORMAN,  Gladys  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  1 
North  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NOVAK,   Peter   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Delaware  County  Branch.  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  West 
ISth  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

NOWAK,  Edward  (c) 

Home  Visitor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  550 
Education    Building,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

*NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Division 
of  Rehabilitation,  700  East  Adams  Street, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

JNYGAARD.  Dorrance  C.   (f) 

Director,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lin- 
coln   Avenue,    Winnetka,    Illinois. 

tO'BRIEN,  Mary  E.   (a) 

Executive  Director.  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Blind.  221  East  Mound  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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*0'CONNOR,  Murray  C.  (d) 

Representative,  Blind  Artists'  Concerts,  34  South 
17th   Street,  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 
ODELL,  Robert  A.    (d) 

President,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*OEN,  Olga  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

*OGILVY,  Percy   (b) 

Executive   Officer,    Western    Division,    Canadian 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    1101    Broad- 
way West,  Vancouver,   British  Columbia. 
t*0'HARA,  Richard   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Catholic    Guild    for    the    Blind, 
331   Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
OLIVER,  Jean   (f) 

Assistant  to  National  Director,  Western  Divi- 
sion, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1101  West  Broadway,  Vancouver  9,  British 
Columbia. 

tOLIVER,  Mildred  J.  (c) 

Social  Caseworker,  New  Hampshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  ISSJ^  North  Main  Street, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

tOLSEN,  Carl  E.  (a) 

Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  3620  Northern  Boule- 
vard, Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

OLSON,  Mildred   (g) 

Teacher,  Sight  Saving  and  Braille  Class,  Cor- 
coran Elementary  School,  Minneapolis  Board 
of  Education,  34th  Street  and  19th  Avenue, 
South,   Minneapolis   12,  Minnesota. 

O'MALLEY,  Ann  E.  (c) 

Senior  Worker,  Division  of  the  Blind,  90  Tre- 
mont   Street,    Boston,   Massachusetts. 

tO'NEIL,  Kitty  (c) 

Director    of    Volunteer    Visitor    Service,    Indus- 
trial   Home    for   the    Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue, 
Brooklyn  16    New  York. 
t*0'NEILL,  Paul  (f) 

Director,  Public  Relations,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  185  Beverley  Street, 
Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

*OPPERMAN,  Albert  H.  (d) 

Assistant    News     Stand    Operator,    Washington 
and   Walnut   Streets,    Johnstown,    Pennsylvania. 
t*ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.  (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*OSBqRNE,  Fred  Y.  (h) 

Acting  Librarian,  Baylor  University,  Post  Office 
Box  397,  Baylor  University  Station,  Waco, 
Texas. 

tOTTEY,  Mary  C.   (a) 

Assistant  Director,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
West  ISth  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

tOVERBEAY,  D.  W.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,   Iowa. 

*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  175,  Exeter,  Nebraska. 
PACE,  Inez  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Welfare  Department,  Rutherford- 
ton,  North  Carolina. 

tPAINE,  Eliza  S.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  506 
West   Walnut   Street,    Lancaster,    Pennsylvania. 

*PARKER,  Ethel  I.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,   90   Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
PARKER,  Taylor  C.  (b) 

Chief,   Rehabilitation   Services,   Board  of  Indus- 


trial Aid   for  the   Blind,    536   West   30th   Street, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
'PARSONS,   Raymond   (c) 

Teacher    and    Caseworker,     St.     Louis     Service 

Club    for    the     Blind,     4312     Olive    Street,     St. 

Louis,  Missouri. 
PATTERSON,  Anna  M.   (c) 

Field      Representative,      Philadelphia      Branch, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 

Price  Street,   Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 
tPATTERSON,  Donald  G.   (h) 

Chief,    Division    for  the    Blind,    The   Library   of 

Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
*PATTERSON,  John  P.   (d) 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Commission  for 

the    Blind,     416    Prudential    Building,    Buffalo, 

New  York. 

t*PAULSON,  Gladys  A.  (c) 

Caseworker,    Durham    County    Welfare    Depart- 
ment,    State     Commission    for    the    Blind,     514 
Jackson  Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
PEARSON,  George   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  312  West  Superior  Street,  Duluth  2, 
Minnesota. 

tPEELER,  Egbert  N.   (g) 

Superintendent,   State   School  for  the  Blind  and 
the    Deaf,    Avent    Ferry    Road,    Raleigh,    North 
Carolina. 
t'PEIRSON,  Jr.,  William  O.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland. 

*PENLAND,  James  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  7066, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

tPENNY,  Ruth  (c) 

Medical  Worker,  North  Carolina  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

t*PERRY,  Donald  W.  (e) 

Executive   Secretary,   Utah   Commission   for  the 
Blind,    309    East    First    South,    Salt   Lake   City, 
Utah. 
t*PERRY,  Milton  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*PERRY,  Dr.  Newel  (d) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Advanced  Studies,  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind,  2421  Woolsey 
Street,  Berkeley  5,  California. 

tPETERS,  Charles  A.  (d) 

Member,    Board    of    Directors,    Washington    So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
t*PHILLIPS,  Arline   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East  Union 
Street,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania. 

tPHILLIPS,  Walter  G.   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  1141 
North  Robinson,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

*PHILWIN,  Harry  (d) 

4110  South  Emanuele  Street,  Houston,  Texas. 

*PIERONI,   Mario   (d) 

2520   West  Jackson   Street,   Muncie,    Indiana. 

*PINCUS,  Aaron  (b) 

Senior     Instructor,     Industrial     Home     for     the 
Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New 
York. 
PINKSTON,  William  C.  (b) 

Counselor,     Vocational     Rehabilitation     Services 
for  the   Blind,   210   West   8th   Street,   Columbia, 
Tennessee. 
t*PIPER,  George  E.   (i) 

Executive  Director,  Business  Opportunities  for 
the  Blind,  30  West  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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PITTMAN,  George  D.  (b) 

Business    Counselor,    Maryland    Workshop    for 
the  Blind,  601   North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland. 
tPLATT,  Dr.  Philip  S.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  111  East  S9th  Street,  New  York  22, 
New  York. 

PLENTY,  Mrs.  Florence  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  5137  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia 
39,  Pennsylvania. 

POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.  (f) 

Executive  Director,   Leader-Dog  League  for  the 
Blind,   Inc.,    1039   South  Rochester  Road,   Roch- 
ester, Michigan. 
tPOLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  (a) 

Administrative  Director,  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York. 

PORTER,  Mrs.  Anna  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  254 
North   Main   Street,  Washington,   Pennsylvania. 

POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (h) 

Editor,    "The   Upper   Room",    1908   Grand   Ave- 
nue, Nashville  5,  Tennessee. 
t*POWELL,  Genevieve  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Services    for    the    Blind,    801 
Harrison,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
*POWELL,  William  T.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

PRATT,  Mrs.  Marion  (c) 

Blind  Services  Worker,  San  Bernardino  County 
Welfare    Department,    529    Fourth    Street,    San 
Bernardino,  California. 
PREUSS,  Bernard  F.  (b) 

Agricultural  Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  229  Rialto 
Building,  906  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City  8, 
Missouri. 

tPRICE,  Mrs.  Florence  (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
111  South  Fifth  Avenue,  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 

*PRICE,   Leroy   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Northampton  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  129 
East   Broad  Street,   Bethlehem,   Pennsylvania. 

tPUGH,  Nance  (a) 

Executive   Director,    Tri-County    Branch,    Penn- 
sylvania Association   for  the  Blind,  2336   North 
Third    Street,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
t*QUAY,  W.  Earl  (a) 

Industrial  and  Homework  Consultant,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1607  North 
Second   Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 

tQUIMBY,  Dr.  Neal  F.  (g) 

Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind,  Post  Office  Box  32,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico. 

*RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lawrence  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  S'Zyi 
South  Beaver  Street,  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.  (c) 

Executive  Secretary,  McLennan  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  301  Washington  Avenue, 
Waco,  Texas. 

tRANSON,  Rebecca  Nell  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

tRATCHFORD,  W.  S.  (a) 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue, 
Baltimore  17,  Maryland. 


tREDKEY,  Henry  (b) 

Consultant  on  Rehabilitation,  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and   Welfare,   Washington  25,   D.   C. 

tREEDY,  Corbett  (b) 

President,    National    Rehabilitation    Association; 
Director  of  Rehabilitation   Service,   2712  North- 
umberland   Avenue,    Richmond,    Virginia. 
REHBAUM,  Jr.,  Al  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  68,  Mount  Dora,  Florida. 
rREIFE,   William   E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Montgomery  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1106 
West    Main    Street,    Norristown,    Pennsylvania. 

*RENNARD,  Frank   (d) 

Philadelphia  Lighthouse  of  the  Blind,  1126 
West  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia  33,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

tREYNOLDS,  Mrs.  Amelia  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Industries,  The  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  of  New  Orleans,  820  Magazine  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

*RICE,  E.  Russell  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,   State  Council  for  the 
Blind,    Room    407,    Columbia    Building,    Fourth 
and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania. 
RICH,  Mrs.  Georgia  (b) 

Training  Center  Supervisor,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  1900  Marshall  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

t*RICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1215  Gallitin  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHTERMAN,  Harold  (b) 

Supervisor    of   the    Vocational    Institute,    Indus- 
trial   Home    for   the    Blind,    520    Gates   Avenue, 
Brooklyn  16,  New  York. 
t*RICKMAN,  Mildred  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Springfield  Association  for  the 
Blind,   640   East   Brower,   Springfield,   Missouri. 

*RIDGWAY,  Gladys   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  416  Jackson  Building,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

*RIEMAN,  E.  A.  (b) 

Industrial    Employment   Agent,    Bureau   for   the 
Blind,     602     Louderman     Building,     317     North 
Eleventh    Street,    St.    Louis,    Missouri. 
RISINGER,  Mrs.  Opal  (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona. 

JRITTER,  Charles  G.  (f) 

Consultant  on  Special  Aids  and  Appliances, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York   11,  New  York. 

*ROBERTS,  Velma  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  160  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

^ROBERTSON,  Charles  (d) 

Stand  Manager,  3109  East  Street,  S.E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*ROBBINS,  H.  Griffith  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*ROBINSON,  C.  E.  (f) 

Superintendent.  Newfoundland  Division,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1  Mili- 
tary  Road,    St.    John's,   Newfoundland. 

t*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  District 
Office,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  14th 
and    Pennsylvania    Avenue,    Washington,   D.    C. 

t*ROBINSON,  Captain  M.  C.  (f) 

National  Director,  Western  Canada,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway 
West,   Vancouver,   British  Columbia. 
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J*RODENBERG,  L.  W.  (h) 

Superintendent,  Blind  Services,  School  for  the 
Blind,   Jacksonville,   Illinois. 

RODERICK,  Mrs.  Frances  V.   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Blair  Centre 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1009    Chestnut  Avenue,   Altoona,   Pennsylvania. 

RODERICK,  James  E.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Blair  Centre  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1009  Chest- 
nut Avenue,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

ROGERS,  Tom  B.  (d) 
Harrison,  Arkansas. 
t*ROHRBACK,  Alice  (h) 

Head  Braillist,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

ROLLAND,  Ralph  (i) 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  OiSce  Annex,  117  University 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

ROLLMAN,  F.  Henry  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ROOT,  Kenneth   (d) 

Vice  President,  Erie  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1320  G.  Daniel 
Baldwin  Building,   Erie,   Pennsylvania. 

tROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  160 
North   LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,  Illinois. 

UROSS,  Leslie  W.  (a) 

Managing  Director,  The  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  2315   Locust  Street,  St.   Louis,  Missouri. 

*ROSS,  Robert   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1009  Chestnut 
Avenue,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

JROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  1658  Westheimer  Road,  Houston, 
Texas. 

t*ROWELL,  Mary  E.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Pittsburgh    Branch,    Pennsylvania 
Association    for    the     Blind,     308    South    Craig 
Street,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 
ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  (d) 

2100  Daisy  Lane,  Fort  Worth  11,  Texas. 
RUANE,  Myra  (d) 

Fayette  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  51  North  Mt.  Vernon 
Avenue,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 

*RUENZI,  Adeline  A.   (e) 

President,  Service  Club  for  the  Blind,  4312 
Olive  Street,   St.   Louis  8,   Missouri. 

tRUMSEY,  Winfield  S.  (b) 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn 16,  New  York. 

*RUSK,  Elizabeth  (c) 

National  Consultant,  Home  Teaching,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

*RUSK,  J.  J.  (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Northern  Saskatchewan,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  316 
Fourth  Avenue,  North,  Saskatoon,  Saskatche- 
wan. 

tRUSSELL,  Mrs.  Marjorie  (d) 

Sales  Representative,  Columbia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1808  H  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

tRYAN,  Stetson  K.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  165  Capitol  Ave- 
nue,  Hartford,   Connecticut. 

t*SALMON,  Peter  J.  (a) 

Executive    Director,    Industrial    Home    for    the 


Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 

SAMPLE,  Bertha  (g) 

Teacher,  Short  Story  Writing,  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

*SANDERFER,  W.  W.  (a) 

Assistant  Director,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  1658  Westheimer  Road,  Houston, 
Texas. 

t*SATTAZAHN,  Helen  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    State    Council    for    the    Blind, 
lesyi  North  4th  Street,  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania. 
*SAUNDERS,  Dr.  S.  A.  (b) 

Director,  Vocational  Guidance,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

t*SAYERS,  Evelyn   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 

t*SAYLOR,  Elmer  (d) 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     6618     24th     Place, 
Riggs   Manor,   Hyattsville,   Maryland. 
{SCARBOROUGH,  Mrs.   Dorothy   (c) 

Counselor    for    Blind    and    Disabled,    Vocational 
Rehabilitation     Service,     472     South     Lawrence 
Street,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
*SCHAEFFER,  Mrs.  Georgia  T.   (d) 

2416  Jackson,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
tSCHAEFFLER,  Ellen  (b) 

Occupational    Therapist,    Kansas    Rehabilitation 
Center    for    the    Adult    Blind,    2516    West    6th 
Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.  (b) 

Regional  Supervisor  of  Training  and  Placement 
for  the  Blind,  Illinois  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  160  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

t*SCHERER,  Helen  (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS  West 
16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

t*SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.  (f) 

Editor,  BVA  Bulletin,  Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, 2438   18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9, 

t*SCHMITT,  Andrew  J.  (b) 

Industrial      Placement      Specialist,      Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn 16,  New  York. 
*SCHROYER,  Marie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  South 
Mam  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SCHWARTZ,  Mrs.  Maurice  (d) 

Board  Member,  El  Paso  County  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,   County  Courthouse,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

SCOTT,  Austin  C.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Dallas  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas  4, 
Texas. 

SCOTT,  Bessie  M.  (b) 

Industrial  Supervisor,  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 

SCOTT,  Eileen  P.  (c) 

Supervisor,  Social  Welfare,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West, 
Vancouver,   British  Columbia. 

t*SCOTT,  Hugh  A.  (b) 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Ave- 
nue, Richmond  21,  Virginia. 

*SCOTT,  John  E.   (d) 

General  Manager,  Michigan  Blind  Sales,  77 
Victor  Avenue,  Detroit  3,  Michigan. 

|*SCROBE.  Livia  (c) 
Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
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sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100  West 
ISth   Street,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

$*SEE,  Charles  M.  (b) 

Field    Representative,    Maryland    Workshop    for 

the  Blind,  601   North  Fulton  Avenue,   Baltimore 

17,  Maryland. 
t*SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Maryland    Workshop    for    the 

Blind,  601   North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore   17, 

Maryland. 
5:*SEGAL,  Arthur  L.   (d) 

550  North  8th  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

t*SELIS,  Irving  M.  (f) 

Executive   Director,   The   Associated   Blind,    147 
West  23rd   Street,  New  York   11,   New  York. 
*SEPTINELLI,  A.  E.  (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of 
Education,  1320  K  Street,  Room  105,  Sacra- 
mento,  California. 

tSEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  3323  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23, 
Illinois. 
SHANK.  Betsy  M.  (c) 

Prevention  Consultant,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

t*SHARP,  Thelma  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Montgomery    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    1106 
West  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 
SHAW,  George  (d) 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Chester  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
71  South  First  Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SHEPARD,  Thelma  (c) 

Supervisor    of    Industries    and    Home    Teachers, 
State    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Land    Office 
Building,  Austin,  Texas. 
tSHERMAN,  Allan  W.   (a) 

Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1958 
East  93rd  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

*SHERMAN,  Robert  M.   (g) 

Music  Teacher,  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  2214  East  13th  Street,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

SHERRILL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (a) 

Secretary,  The  Lighthouse,  720  Third  Avenue, 
New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania. 

*SHOEMAKER.  Carl   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  South 
Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*SHUMAR,  Alfred   (d) 

Shop  Employee,  Fayette  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  51  North 
Mt.   Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,   Pennsylvania. 

t*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  1101  Mathieson  Build- 
ing,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

tSIES,  Vivian  (b) 

Adjunctive  Therapist  Aid,  Kansas  Rehabili- 
tation Center  for  the  Blind,  2516  West  Sixth 
Street,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

tSILLS,  Jeannette  J.   (c) 

Supervisor  and  Social  Worker,  North  Carolina 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind,  Butner, 
North  Carolina. 

tSlMMONS,  Harry  E.  (e) 

Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 

*SIMMONS,  W.  T.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1217  Clonsilla  Avenue,  Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 


tSIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  (f) 

National    Music    Consultant,    Canadian    National 

Institute    for    the    Blind,    186    Beverley    Street, 

Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
SIMS,  James  W.  (b) 

Counselor,  Placement  Officer  Florida  Council  for 

the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach, 

Florida. 
$*SIRAK,  Suzanne  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    State    Services    for    the    Blind, 

513   East  Town  Street,  Columbus   IS,  Ohio. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.   (h) 

Librarian,   Services   for  the   Blind,   Hild   Branch 

Library,    Chicago   Public   Library,   4544   Lincoln 

Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
*SLOANE,  Mrs.  Blanche  (d) 

Vending     Stand    Operator,    2201     Lake    Austin 

Boulevard.  Austin,   Texas. 
tSLOPAK,  Abraham   (d) 

Director,    The    Leathercraft    Guild    of    America, 

Colchester,   Connecticut. 

SMITH,  Aleck   (b) 

Business  Counselor.  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind.  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

JSMITH,  Byron  M.   (a) 

Executive    Secretary,    Minneapolis    Society    for 
the  Blind,   1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Minne- 
apolis 5,  Minnesota. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.  (b) 

Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 

*SMITH,  Dr.  Guy  (d) 

President,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,    1801   Arch   Street,   Little  Rock,   Arkansas. 

SMITH,  Howard  M.  (c) 

Supervising  Instructor,  Bucks  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  171 
South   Main    Street,    Doylestown,    Pennsylvania. 

*SMITH,  Hubert  E.   (f) 

President,   Ways  and   Means  for  the   Blind  and 
Walter    G.     Holmes    Foundation,    334    Masonic 
Building,   Augusta,   Georgia. 
SMITH,  Mrs.  J.  C.  (a) 

Director.  Women's  Shop,  Adult  Blind  Depart- 
ment. Alabama  Institute  of  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Post  Office   Box   507,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

t*SMITH,  Reverend  Jeff   (a) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  1706  East  9th  Street,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

t*SMITH,  John  Randolph  (b) 

Social  Caseworker,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price   Street,   Philadelphia  44,   Pennsylvania. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Laura  F.  (a) 

Executive  Director.  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  241 
Chestnut   Street,   Sunbury,   Pennsylvania. 

*SMITH,  Lollar  F.   (c) 

Medical  Social  Worker,  1408  Mistletoe  Drive, 
Fort  Worth  4,  Texas. 

t*SMITH,  Lucy  D.  (a) 

Executive    Director,     Hillsborough    County    As- 
sociation  for  the   Blind,   503   West   Piatt   Street, 
Tampa,  Florida. 
SNYDER,  Mrs.  Roy  (h) 

President,    The    Theosophical    Book    Association 
for  the  Blind,  Krotona,  Route  2,  Post  Office  Box 
5-A,  Ojai,  California. 
*SOLOMON,  Gabriel  R.  (d) 

Mount   Lake   Park,  Lake  Wales.   Florida. 

t*SORRELS,  Edwin  L.  (c) 

Home    Teacher.    Services    for   the    Blind.    Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation   Division.    1141    North  Rob- 
inson,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
*SPAR.  Harry  J.   (b) 

Director  of  Rehabilitation,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16, 
New  York. 
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*SPARKMAN,  Lloyd  (a) 

Director  of   Social   Services,   Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 
$*SPARKS,  Alfred  W.    (f) 

Supervisor,    Field    Services,    Ontario    Division, 
Canadian   National   Institute  for  the   Blind,    186 
Beverley   Street,   Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 
jSPEAK,  Nelle  (c) 

Secretary-Guide,  Joplin  Association  for  the 
Blind,  2008   Empire  Avenue,  Joplin,   Missouri. 

SPEARMAN,  Dr.  M.  P.  (d) 

13 IS    First   National   Building,   El   Paso,   Texas. 

SPRUILL,  Reverend  F.  W.  (d) 

Philadelphia  Lighthouse  of  the  Blind,  1126  West 
Lehigh   Avenue,   Philadelphia   33,    Pennsylvania. 

STAFFELD,  Mrs.  Muriel  C.   (e) 

Executive  Director,  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Adult  Blind,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

*STANBERRY,  Gretchen   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Division  of  Special  Schools  and 
Services,  Department  of  Education,  515  Van 
Ness  Avenue,   San  Francisco,  California. 

*STANLEY,  W.   (f) 

Field    Secretary,     Canadian    National    Institute 
for   the   Blind,    IZ   Garfield  Ave.    South,   Hamil- 
ton,  Ontario. 
t*STATON,  George  (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

STEADHAM,  Mrs.  M.  B.   (d) 

Secretary  to  Assistant  Superintendent,  Georgia 
Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

STEECE,  Everett  R.  (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  513  East  Town  Street,  Colum- 
bus 15,  Ohio. 

STEPHENSON,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Phila- 
delphia  44,   Pennsylvania. 

STEVENS,  Thelma  V.   (b) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Services  for  the  Blind. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

STEVENSON,  K.  W.  (d) 

Maintenance  Coordinator,  Frontier  Airlines, 
6025   East  Third  Avenue,  Denver,   Colorado. 

tSTEWART,  Mrs.  Andrew  (d) 

Henry  and  Annie  Hurt  Home  for  the  Blind, 
3050  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*STEWART,   Mrs.   Annie  McD.    (d) 
Post  Office  Box  426,  Milton,  Florida. 

STEWART,  George  H.  (b) 

Rural  Placement  Specialist  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, State  Division  of  Social  Administration, 
9th  and  Oak  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

STINSON,  Robert  H.  (d) 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Delaware  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
106    West    15th    Street,    Chester,    Pennsylvania. 

STIPP,  Jr.,  Peter  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  228  Adams 
Avenue,    Scranton   3,   Pennsylvania. 

t^STOCKER,  Clifford  A.    (e) 

Acting  Administrator,  Division  of  Vocational 
Administration,  Oregon  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  645  Southeast  Ankeny,  Portland,  Oregon. 

tSTONE,  Esther  D.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Welfare  Department,  Wilson,  North 
Carolina. 

t*STONE,   Patricia    (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  999,  Seventh  and  Woodland 
Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


t*STORY,  Buren  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  334,  Cochran  Field,  Macon, 
Geoi-gia. 

tSTORY,   Mrs.    Buren    (d) 

809  East  Broughton  Street,  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

tSTRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Representative,  North  Caro- 
lina Commission  for  the  Blind,   Post  Office  Box 
1295,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
STRICKLER,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.    Ca) 

Executive  Director,  Fayette  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  51 
North  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

+  STRONG,  Douglas  R.   (i) 

Manager,  Industrial  Cafeterias  and  Stands  De- 
partment, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1141  Roselawn  Avenue,  Toronto  10, 
Ontario. 

t*STROUD,  Marshall   (c) 

Caseworker,     Department     of     Public     Welfare, 
1001    Linden   Street,   Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 
tSTURDIVANT,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

t*SULLIVAN,   Elizabeth   L.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SL'LLIVAN,   Gertrude   M.    (c) 

Field  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  155  Florida  Street,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

SUMMERS.  John  V.   (b) 

Training  and  Placement  Specialist,  Services  for 
the  Blind.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  520 
Gates  Avenue,   Brooklyn,  New  York. 

*SUPA,    Michael    (b) 

Director,  Physically  Handicapped  Personnel, 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  North 
Street,  Endicott,  New  York. 

*SUSKO,   Paul   (a) 

Shop    Foreman.    Westmoreland   County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania     Association     for    the     Blind,     35 
East     Otterman     Street,     Greensburg,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t*SUTTON,    Clearman    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind.  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

*SUWAL,  Sara  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  4306 
Capitol   Avenue,    Dallas   4,   Texas. 

tSWITZER,  Mary  E.   (f) 

Director,     Office    of    Vocational    Rehabilitation, 
Department    of     Health,     Education    and     Wel- 
fare, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
SYMINTON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  (h) 

Librarian,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali- 
fornia. 

t*TATUM,   Braxton   (a) 

General  Manager,  Workshop,  Alabama  Institute 
for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  242, 
Talladega,  Alabama. 

*TAYLOR,  Jr.,  William   (d) 

Attorney,  10  South  Avenue,  Media,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TEAGLE,  Jr..  Frank  H.  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  142,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

t*TERRELL,   Vaughn   (a) 

Superintendent,  Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind, 
Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

tTERRELL,  Mrs.  Vaughn  (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

*TERRY,   Joseph    (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Butler    Branch,     Pennsylvania 
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Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West  Cunning- 
ham  Street,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

t*THALL,   Margaret    (d) 

179   Merkle  R.   D.,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

t*THOMAS,  David  S.  (h) 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.   C. 
*THOMAS,   Gordon   (b) 

Travel  Instructor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,   2811    Fair   Park,   Little  Rock,   Arkansas. 
JTHOMAS,  James  M.    (b) 

Home  Visitor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  550 
Education   Building,    Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 

THOMAS,  Miss  K.  I.  (c) 

Secretary,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186 
Beverley   Street,   Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 

tTHOMAS,  Mrs.  T.  F.  (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Hillsboro  County  Association  for 
the  Blind,  503  West  Piatt  Street,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

*THOMPSON,    Fred    (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  South 
Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

^THOMPSON,  Gertrude  E.    (c) 

Social  Worker,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati  10, 
Ohio. 

♦THOMPSON,  R.  Lawrence  (b) 

Industrial  and  Workshop  Specialist,  Rehabilita- 
tion Department,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918   Tampa   Street,   Tampa   2,   Florida. 

tTHOMPSON,  Robert  H.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
3815    Magnolia,    St.    Louis,    Missouri. 

*THOMSON,  Isabel  M.  (d) 

149    Cameron    Street,    Kitchener,    Ontario. 

*THORNTON,   Kathryn   (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  107  J4  South  Neil  Street, 
Champaign,   Illinois. 

*THUME,  Lyle  (b) 

Psychologist,    Counselor,    Arkansas    Enterprises 
for    the     Blind,     2811     Fair     Park     Boulevard, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
TIBBITS,  Dr.  F.  Lyman  (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees,  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

*TIMMINS,  P.  I.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Suite  3,  83  Clarence  Street, 
Kingston,   Ontario. 

*TIPPS,  A.  B.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,    Land   Office   Building,   Austin,   Texas. 

*TITUS,  Viola  A.  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  213  East  Elm  Street, 
Goldsboro,    North   Carolina. 

tTOLAND,  Mrs,  Carolyn  (c) 

Residential     Supervisor,     Arkansas     Enterprises 
for   the    Blind,    2812    South   Tyler,    Little   Rock, 
Arkansas. 
t*TOLLE,  Dora  I.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
436     South     Kensington     Street,     Kansas     City, 
Missouri. 
TOWNSEND.  Alexander,  H.  (b) 

Counselor.  Placement  Officer,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2, 
Florida. 

tTOWNSEND,  M.  Roberta   (f) 

Director,    Survey    and    Homework    Department, 
National     Industries     for    the     Blind,     Inc.,     IS 
West    16th    Street,    New    York    11,    New    York. 
TRADER,   Florence   B.    (a) 

Director  and  Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


*TREATMAN,  M.  David  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Philadelphia  Lighthouse 
of  the  Blind,  1126  West  Lehigh  Avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia 33,  Pennsylvania. 

t*TRENEER,  Herbert  C.   (d) 

Chairman,     Music     Committee,     Canadian     Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,   511   First  Street, 
Kenora,   Ontario. 
tTRUXELL,  James  B.    (i) 

Commercial  Enterprises  Specialist,  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and   Welfare,   Washington  25,   D.   C. 

t*TULLIS,  Mrs.  Helen  (f) 

Representative,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
1039   Rochester   Road,    Rochester,    Michigan. 

*TUNNELL,  Mary  R.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Division    of    Services    for    the 
Blind,     Department     of     Public     Welfare,     322 
State    Capitol    Annex,    Denver    2,    Colorado. 
TYLER,  Eugene   (i) 

Supervisor,   Vending   Stands,   State  Commission 
for    the    Blind,    Land    Office    Building,    Austin, 
Texas. 
t*TYNAN,  Maurice  I.   (f) 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,   Washington  25,   D.   C. 

UHL,  E.  P.   (d) 

Director,    Orlando   Course   in    Braille,    Post   Of- 
fice Box  97,  Orlando,  Florida. 
ULLMAN,  Mrs.  David(  d) 

Secretary,     Board     of     Directors,     Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100    East    Price    Street,    Philadelphia   44,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
ULSHAFER,   Gertrude    (d) 

Bookkeeper,    Pennsylvania    Association    for    the 
Blind,    1607    North    Second    Street,    Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
VALLENTYNE,  H.  J.   (g) 

Principal  and  Superintendent,  Ontario  School 
for   the    Blind,    Brantford,    Ontario. 

*VAN  CLEVE,  Grace  W.   (c) 

Braille  Instructor,  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 

*VANDENBORD,  Frank  E.  (a) 

Executive     Director,     Carbon-Monroe     Branch, 
Pennsylvania     Association     for     the     Blind,     37 
Broadway,    Mauch    Chunk,    Pennsylvania. 
VAN  DEN  BROEK,  Gertrude  (g) 

Preschool  Consultant,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  111  East  S9th  Street,  New  York 
22,  New  York. 

*VARELA,  Delfino  (d) 

Pittsburgh     Branch,     Pennsylvania     Association 
for   the    Blind,    308    South    Craig    Street,    Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 
t*VARGO,   Helen   (c) 

Special  Service  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Sebas- 
tian County  Welfare  Department,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  2112  South  "N" 
Street,  Forth  Smith,  Arkansas. 

t*VARNEY,  Norma   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Kansas  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare,    3848    Charlotte,    Kansas    City,    Missouri. 

VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (c) 

Instructor,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  620 
Lincoln  Avenue,   Winnetka,   Illinois. 

*VIENI,  Frederick   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520   Gates  Avenue,   Brooklyn   16,   New   York. 

t*VOLKE,   George  M.    (d) 

Relief  Operator,  Vending  Stands,  111  Ingleside 
Avenue,    Catonsville    28,    Maryland. 

t*VOORHEES,   Arthur  L.    (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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*WACCHAUS,  Gus   (d) 

Manager,  Vending  Stand,  1514  Berryhill  Street, 
Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

t*WALKER,  Hulen  C.    (f) 

Legislative    Analyst,    American    Foundation    for 
the     Blind,     Investment     Building,     Room     442, 
1511  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
tWALKER,  Mrs.  Hulen  C.   (d) 

c/o    American    Foundation    for    the    Blind,    In- 
vestment   Building,    Room   442,    1511    K    Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
WALKER,  Madeleine  (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Division  of  Welfare,  602  Louderman  Build- 
ing, 317  North  Eleventh  Street,  St.  Louis  1, 
Missouri. 

WALKER,  W.  Laurens  (g) 

Superintendent,  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,   Spartanburg,   South  Carolina. 

WALL,  Inez  D.   (c) 

Field  Representative  of  Social  Services,  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  304  Professional 
Building,    Charlotte,    North    Carolina. 

tWALLACE,  Mrs.  Ella  May  (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Asociation     for    the     Blind,     100 
East    Price    Street,    Philadelphia    44,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
WALLACE,  John  M.  (g) 

President,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

*WALSH,  Fred  V.  (b) 

Field    Worker,    Division    of    the    Blind,    Depart- 
ment   of    Education,    90    Tremont    Street,    Bos- 
ton 8,  Massachusetts. 
WALSH,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 44,  Pennsylvania. 

tWALTERS,  George  (c) 

Home  Visitor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

t*WARD,  G.  Ernest  (a) 

Executive     Director,     Lehigh     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     713 
Linden    Street,    AUentown,    Pennsylvania. 
*WARD,  Mrs.  G.  Ernest  (d) 

Lehigh  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  713  Linden  Street,  Allen- 
town,   Pennsylvania. 

WARREN,  Max  G.   (d) 

Budget  Officer,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Mansion    Park    Building,    Raleigh,    North    Caro- 
lina. 
t*WARTENBERG,   Stanley   (b) 

Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

WASNER,  Harold  C.   (d) 

Treasurer,    Lions    Club    of    the    Palm    Beaches, 
347  Plymouth  Road,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
tWATERHOUSE,  Edward  J.  (g) 

Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  12, 
Massachusetts. 

WATKINS,  T.  J.  (d) 

President,  Business  Opportunities  for  the  Blind, 
120    West    Main    Street,    Flat    River,    Missouri. 

WATKINS,  W.  B.    (h) 

Production  Manager,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louis- 
ville  6,   Kentucky. 

WATKINS,  Wallace  (a) 

Executive   Director,    Lycoming   County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    1246 
Vine    Avenue,    Williamsport,    Pennsylvania. 
t*WATTS,  L.  L.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond 
21,  Virginia. 


tWATTS,  Mrs.  L.  L.  (g) 

Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the   Blind,   3003   Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond   21,   Virginia. 
WEAVER,   F.   Emmett   (d) 

Trustee,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WEAVER,  Rachel  (d) 

707  West  Aycock  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

*WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  Gift  Center,  623 
Fredericksburg  Road,  San  Antonio  1,  Texas. 

*WEBBER,  Russell  O.  (b) 

District  Supervisor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
550     Education     Building,     Harrisburg,     Penn- 
sylvania. 
WEBER,  Jr.,  Charles  O.  (i) 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprise  Program,  State 
Commission    for   the    Blind,    Land    Office    Build- 
ing, Austin,  Texas. 
WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.   (a) 

Director,  Travis  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,    2101     South    Lamar,    Austin,    Texas. 

*WEIGEL,  Theodore   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lycoming  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1246  Vine 
Avenue,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania. 

tWEIR,  Arthur  V.   (f) 

General  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,   Ontario. 

tWELCH,  Mabel  O.  (a) 

Director,    Youngstown    Society    for    the    Blind, 
629    Bryson    Street,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 
WELLS,  Hazel  P.  (c) 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Preschool  Blind  Children, 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Welfare,  17  South  Front  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

*WELLS,  Myrtle   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Social  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Welfare,  513  East 
Town    Street,    Columbus    15,    Ohio. 

tWERNTZ,  Jr.,  George  (f) 

Secretary,  Vice  President,  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 

*WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald  (d) 

2223     Stuart    Street,    Berkeley,    California. 

tWHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.  (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more  17,   Maryland. 

*WHEELER,  E.  F.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  606  Emery  Street,  London, 
Ontario. 

*WHELAN,  William  (b) 

Stand    Operation    Instructor,    Industrial    Home 
for  the  Blind,  520   Gates  Avenue,   Brooklyn   16, 
New  York. 
WHITAKER,  William  J.  D.  (a) 

Manager,  Retail  Sales  Division,  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind,  729  Eleventh 
Street,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

t*WHITE,    Bernice    (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

t*WHITE,  Mrs.  Myrtle  G.   (d) 

Stand  Operator,   403   North  Wilmington   Street, 
Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 
WHITEHEAD,  W.  M.   (g) 

Superintendent,    Virginia    School    for    the    Col- 
ored Blind,  Hampton,  Virginia. 
WHITESIDE,  Mrs.  Charles  (d) 

Treasurer,  Delaware  Parents'  Association  for 
the  Preschool  Blind,  40  Lea  Road,  Manor 
Park,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
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tWHlTTEN,  E.  B.  (d) 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Rehahilitation  As- 
sociation,   S14-6    Arlington    Buildiny;,    1035    Ver- 
mont   Avenue,    N.W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 
t*W[EGLE,  Howard  II.   (!>) 

Counselor,     State    Council    for    the    Blind,     550 
Education    Building,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
*W1LBER,  Dr.  Louise  (g) 

Supervising   Teacher,   Arizona   State   School   for 
the    Blind    and    the    Deaf,    Tucson,    Arizona. 
WILDING,  Beatrice  (d) 

Secretary,    Chicago    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind, 
3i23    West   Cerniak    Road,   Chicago   23,   Illinois. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.  (b) 

Supervisor,     Field    Operations,     State     Commis- 
sion    for     the     Blind,     Land     Office     Building, 
Austin,   Texas. 
WILKES,  Samuel  M.   (b) 

Administrative  Assistant,   Arkansas   Enterprises 
for   the    Blind,    2812    South    Tyler,    Little   Rock, 
Arkansas. 
*WILLETT,  William  H.   (b) 

Instructor,    Cambria    County    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Association     for    the     Blind,     728    Wood 
Street,    Johnstown,    Pennsylvania. 
*WILLETT,  Mrs.  William  H.   (a) 

Executive    Director,    Cambria    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the     Blind,    728 
Wood   Street,   Johnstown,   Pennsylvania. 
t*WILLIAMS,  Esther  (d) 

Typist     and     Dictaphone     Operator,     Veterans 
Administration,    500    South   Cherry   Street,   Hill- 
wood    Square,    Falls    Church,    Virginia. 
$*WILLIAMS,  Mrs.   Grace   (c) 

Home    Teacher    and    Social    Service,    Jophn    As- 
sociation   for   the    Blind,    2008    Empire   Avenue, 
Joplin,   Missouri. 
t»WILLIAMS,   Pauline    (c) 

Caseworker,    State    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
Mansion    Park    Building,    Raleigh,    North    Caro- 
lina. 
t*WILLIAMS,   Raymond    (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Post   Office    Box    1669,   Jackson,   Mississippi. 
tWILLIAMSON,  C.  V.  (i) 

Vending   Stand   Supervisor,   District  Office,   Vo- 
cational    Rehabilitation     Office,     Department    of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  14th  and  Penn- 
sylvania   Avenue,     Washington,    D.    C. 
*WILLIAMSON,  L.  G.    (b) 

National     Director     of     Employment,     Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the    Blind,    186    Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
tWILSON,  Mrs.  Barbara  (b) 

Vocational    Counselor,     New    York    Association 
for  the  Blind,   111  East  59th  Street.  New  York. 
New  York. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (d) 

Secretary,    Board   of    Directors,    Association    for 
the  Conquest  of  Blindness,  745  Central  Avenue, 
Kansas   City,   Kansas. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Henry  V.  P.  (d) 

Board    Member,    Delaware    Commission    for   the 
Blind,    305    West    8th    Street,    Wilmington    22, 
Delaware. 
WILSON,  Ida  E.  (a) 

Superintendent,  Adult  Blind  Home,  3289  Grove 
Street,   Denver,   Colorado. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Lilian  S.  (h) 

Branch    Librarian.    New    York    Public    Library, 
166   Avenue   of  the  Americas,   New  York,   New 
York. 
tWILSON,  Mrs.  Roy  (a) 

Division    Director,    Harris    County    Association 
for  the  Blind,   1019  Dowling,  Houston  6,  Texas. 
WINSOR,  III,  James  D.   Cd) 

Member,      Board      of      Directors,      Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100    East    Price    Street,    Philadelphia   44,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
tWISE,  O.  F.  (e) 

State  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision, 416  Monroe  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. 


tWlSilARD,  Elizabeth   (h) 

Head    of    Library    Service    for    Blind,    Indiana 
State   Library,    140   North   Senate,   Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
"W0LF(;AN(;,  Reverend  Ralph   (d) 

Member,    Executive    Committee,    Vice-President, 
Blair   Centre    Branch,    Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the   Blind,    1009   Chestnut  Avenue,   Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 
tWOOD,  H.  A.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,   303  West  Martin  Street, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
t»WOOD,  L.  M.   (d) 

President,      Canadian     National     Institute     for 
the    Blind,     186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B, 
Ontario. 
'WOOD,  Theresa  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Brooklyn     Bureau     of     Social 
Service,     285     Schermerhorn    Street,     Brooklyn, 
New  York. 
t*WOOD,  W.  S.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,   State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,     519A     M     and     M     Building,     Houston, 
Texas. 
t*WOODRING,  Jessee    (b) 

Supervisor   of    Prevocational   Training,   Minnea- 
polis   Society    for   the    Blind,    1936    Lyndale    S., 
Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 
rWOODS,  P.  J.  (a) 

Executive    Director,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    As- 
sociation   for    the    Blind,    293     Sunset    Avenue, 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
tWOOLY,  J.  M.   (g) 

Superintendent,   Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
2600    West    Markham,    Little    Rock,    Arkansas. 
tWORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen   (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    Rhode   Island   Association 
for    the    Blind,    39-49    Arcade    Building,    Provi- 
dence 3,  Rhode  Island. 
tWORTS,  Grace   (f) 

Assistant   to   the    Managing    Director,    Canadian 
National   Institute   for   the   Blind,    186    Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
WOUNDERLY,  Mrs.  Florence  (a) 

Supervisor   of   Training   and   Production,    Berks 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,   34  North  8th 
Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
tWRENCH,  Frank  A.   (b) 

Chief,   Rehabilitation   Service,  Virginia  Commis- 
sion   for    the     Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue, 
Richmond   21,   Virginia. 
tWRENCH,  Mrs.  Frank  (d) 

State  Advisory  Nurse,  3400  Moss  Side  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
tWRIGHT,  Mrs.  Zoe  H.  (h) 

Head,      Processing      Division      for      the      Blind, 
Library  of   Congress,  Washington  25,  D.   C. 
WRIGLEY,  James  (a) 

Sales     Manager,     Pittsburgh     Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the     Blind,     308     South 
Craig    Street,     Pittsburgh,     Pennsylvania. 
*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (e) 

Acting    Director,    Division    of    Deaf   and    Blind, 
State     Department     of     Education,     Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
t*VODER,  Norman    (b) 

District    Supervisor.   Rehabilitation   Services   for 
the    Blind,    Oak    and    Ninth    Street,    Columbus, 
Ohio. 
1:*YOUNG,  Aletha  L.   (c) 

Home    Teacher.    Board    of    Industrial    Aid    and 
Vocational     Rehabilitation     for    the    Blind,     536 
West   30th   Street,   Indianapolis  23,   Indiana. 
YOUNG,  W.  R.   (b) 

Director   of   Rehabilitation,    Florida   Council   for 
the    Blind,    918   Tampa   Street,   Tampa,   Florida. 
*YOUNGMAN,    Richard   W.    (b) 

Merchandise     Representative,     Florida     Council 
for    the    Blind,    918    Tampa    Street,    Tampa    2, 
Florida. 
ZAHN,  Mrs.  Frances  (d) 

Pittsburgh     Branch,     Pennsylvania     Association 
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for    the    Blind,    308    South    Craig    Street,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
*ZARINA,  Peter  F.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Division    of    Services    for    the 
Blind,     State    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
322    State   Capitol   Annex,    Denver   2,   Colorado. 
ZEIGLER,  Harry  F.  (d) 

President,  Lawrence  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Jlyi  South 
Beaver   Street,  New  Castle,   Pennsylvania. 

$*ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.   (b) 

Field  Representative,  Philadelphia  Branch. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

t*ZERR,  George  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Training  Specialist,  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street, 
Wilmington   22,   Delaware. 


tZIEMER,  Dr.  Gregor  (f) 

Director   of   Public   Education,   American   Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,   IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 
ZIMMERMAN,  Harold  R.   (d) 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Blind  Activities,  Day- 
tona  Beach  Lions  Club,  Post  Office  Box  207, 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

tZIMROT,  Efraim  (b) 

Psychometrist  Instructor,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 

ZISETTE,  Robert  (d) 

Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price 
Street,    Philadelphia   44,    Pennsylvania. 

ZWIERZANSKI,   William   John    (d) 

Lucky  Clover  Rabbit  Farm,  Belle  Mead,  New 
Jersey. 


MEMBERSHIP— 1953 

New 

Renewa 

Is       Total 

New 

Renewals 

Total 

Alabama 

3 

8 

11 

New  Jersey 

3 

9 

12 

Arizona 

1 

4 

5 

New  Mexico 

— 

2 

2 

Arkansas 

5 

17 

22 

New  York 

25 

73 

98 

California 

1 

24 

25 

North  Carolina 

40 

13 

53 

Colorado 

— 

5 

5 

North  Dakota 

— 

1 

1 

Connecticut 

1 

8 

9 

Ohio 

2 

24 

26 

Delaware 

5 

13 

18 

Oklahoma 

1 

5 

6 

District  of  Columbia  32 

*25 

57 

Oregon 

— 

2 

2 

Florida 

9 

30 

39 

Pennsylvania 

147 

72 

219 

Georgia 

6 

14 

20 

Rhode  Island 

1 

3 

4 

Hawaii 

2 

— 

2 

South   Carolina 

— 

2 

2 

Idaho 

— 

1 

1 

South  Dakota 

— 

2 

2 

Illinois 

2 

36 

38 

Tennessee 

4 

6 

10 

Indiana 

3 

6 

9 

Texas 

23 

24 

47 

Iowa 

2 

3 

5 

Utah 

— 

5 

5 

Kansas 

5 

10 

15 

Vermont 

— 

4 

4 

Kentucky 

— 

6 

6 

Virginia 

16 

17 

33 

Louisiana 

1 

6 

7 

Washington 

— 

5 

5 

Maine 

1 

— 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 

4 

5 

Maryland 

10 

13 

23 

Wisconsin 

3 

4 

7 

Massachusetts 

2 

24 

26 

Wyoming 

— 

1 

1 

Michigan 

4 

9 

13 

Canada 

8 

*54 

62 

Minnesota 

I 

9 

10 

Cuba 

1 

— 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

I 

Guatamala 

1 

— 

1 

Missouri 

4 

22 

26 

Panama 

1 

— 

1 

Montana 

1 

2 

3 

Porto  Rico 

1 

— 

1 

Nebraska 

— 

4 

4 

Total 

380 

635 

1015 

Nevada 

— 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

— 

3 

3 

*  Includes    1 

Honorary 

Life    Member 

Group  A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 


Group  Membership 

130 
161 
211 
253 

49 

76 


G 
H 
I 


54 
53 
28 


Total  1015 

(As  of  August  21,  1953) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 
c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1953-1955) 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  President 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  First  Vice-President 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Julia  Lawson,  Austin,  Texas,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in   1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  nine  sectional 
groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual 
membership  dues  of  $5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in 
June  or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fifteen 
Directors,  composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary-Treasurer 

c/o  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  (1952-1954) 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  President 
John  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  First  Vice-President 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Second  Vice-President 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
William  T.  Heisler,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Miss  Lillian  Ricks,  Talladega,  Alabama 

Founded  in  1853  as  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  held  its  second 
meeting  in  1871,  and  the  next  in  1872,  at  which  time  its  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
form.  Meetings  have  been  held  biennially,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  since  that  time,  on 
the  even  years,  usually  in  June.  Conventions  are  usually  convened  at  the  various  schools 
for  the  blind,  on  invitation,  the  time  and  place  being  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children. 

The  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is  made  upon  a  pro  rata  basis 
arranged  for  in  the  By-laws,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  is  directed  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
additional  copies  at  cost  to  members  or  others  as  desired,  and  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  institutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  all  problems  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  its  deliberations  at  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  whole  Association,  special 
committees  engage  in  constant  research  in  such  fields  as  Braille,  vocational  guidance,  teacher 
certification,  school  curricula,  etc. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  SIGHTLESS 

Beginning  in  1835,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  continued  increasingly  to  bring  the 
Bible  to  the  Blind  in  each  system  of  embossed  reading  as  it  came  into  use. 

During  its  118  years,  the  Society  has  distributed  the  Scriptures  to  the  sightless  in  36  lan- 
guages and  systems. 

The  Bible  Society  has  always  supplied  the  embossed  Scriptures  and  Talking  Book  records 
at  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  cost  and  often  as  a  full  donation  to  the  Blind. 

For  full  information  concerning 

THE  BIBLE 

in  Braille  Grade  ii/o 
in  Braille  Grade  2 
in  the  Moon  system 
on  Talking  Book  records 

A  BRAILLE  CONCORDANCE 

please  write   to  American   Bible  Society,   BLIND   DEPARTMENT,  450  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1919 
22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  successors  to  the  American  Braille  Press 
for  War  and  Civilian  Blind  which  was  founded  in  World  War  1,  has  since  maintained  an 
uninterrupted  service  to  the  blind.  Its  income  is  derived  from  endowments,  contributions, 
special  appeals  and  from  the  non-profit  sale  of  special  appliances  to  organizations  and  blind 
individuals. 

A  field  headquarters  is  maintained  at  14  Rue  Daru,  Paris,  France,  where  special  apparatus 
including  braille  printing  machinery,  braille  typewriters  and  slates,  games  and  embossed 
maps  are  manufactured.  Training  courses  are  held  for  braille  music  transcribers  and  a  monthly 
French-language  magazine  is  published.  Office  accommodations  and  other  services  are  granted 
to  several  national  and  international  organizations  providing  services  to  the  blind. 

Its  purpose  is  to  expand  the  field  of  opportunity  for  blind  persons  throughout  the  world 
by  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  special  services  where  they  do  not  already  exist  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  standards  in  all  other  areas.  The  methods  by  which  this  purpose  is 
achieved  include: 

1.  The  provision  of  special  educational  equipment  for  schools  for  the  blind,  vocational  aids 
for  workshops  and  training  centers,  material  for  library  services,  and  specially  designed  recre- 
ational and  domestic  appliances. 

2.  The  establishment  of  printing  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  braille  text  books,  journals, 
magazines,  general  literature  and  assistance  towards  the  wide  distribution  of  such  literature 
at  prices  the  blind  can  afford. 

3.  Giving  counsel  and  guidance  to  governmental  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  abroad 
concerning  the  modernization  and  improvement  of  their  services  through  the  introduction  of 
up-to-date  techniques.  Such  counsel  is  given  by  visiting  members  of  its  staff,  the  provision 
of  professional  literature  or  by  the  introduction  of  demonstration  projects. 

4.  Maintaining  a  vital  sight-saving  and  welfare  service  for  the  blind  in  Formosa  to  con- 
vince governments  and  peoples  of  trachoma-ridden  countries  that  the  disease  can  be  eliminated. 

5.  The  grants  of  study  fellowships  and  courses  of  observation  to  workers  for  the  blind  in 
underdeveloped  areas  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  general  or  specific  aspects  of  work 
in  more  advanced  countries. 

6.  Co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies  and  other  international 
organizations  with  a  view  to  assisting  governments  throughout  the  world  to  improve  educa- 
tional, working  and  living  conditions  for  their  blind  citizens. 

To  prevent  duplication  and  to  assist  indigenous  workers  to  operate  their  own  programs 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  channels  its  services  to  the  blind  through  local 
agencies,  committees  or  governmental  departments. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  a  national  private  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  the  blind.  It  is 
principally  maintained  by  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund,  contributions  from  interested 
patrons  and  grants  from  other  research  foundations. 

Among  its  activities  are:  Research;  Consultation  services;  Special  service  to  blind  indi- 
viduals; Publications;  Library  service;  Scholarships  and  fellowships;  Professional  development. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  Studies  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in 
vocations  for  the  blind,  in  statistics  and  legislation  affecting  the  blind,  and  in  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  services  for  the  blind. 

Development  of  mechanical  appliances  used  by  the  blind,  including  continued  improve- 
ment of  recorded  literature  for  the  blind. 

CONSULTATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE.  Comprehensive  information  and  the  advice  of 
experienced  workers  is  available  to  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  on  education,  commu- 
nity planning,  home  teaching,  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  deaf-blind,  the  war-blinded,  the 
preschool  blind  child,  special  aids  and  appliances  and  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services  to  blind  adults 
and  children,  and,  when  necessary,  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such  services. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS.  Arrangements  for  "one  fare"  privi- 
leges for  blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and  bus  lines. 

Sale  of  braille  dial  watches  and  other  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind  at  cost. 

PUBLICATIONS.  Publications  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind: 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  in  braille  and  inkprint;  Talking  Book  Topics,  in  inkprint 
and  recorded  form;  the  Braille  Book  Review  in  braille;  and  Touch  and  Go,  in  braille  for  the 
deaf-blind;  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (biennially). 
Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  containing  more  than 
io,ooo  inkprint  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare  are 
available  to  students  of  work  for  the  blind. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS,  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  offered  each 
year  to  blind  students  in  professional  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Fellowships  are  offered  to  encourage  research,  and  to  recruit  trained  personnel  for  pro- 
fessional positions. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Development  of  professional  training  through  pro- 
motion of  institutes  and  workshops  for  personnel  of  agencies  for  the  blind;  summer  courses 
for  teachers  of  blind  children  and  for  workers  with  the  blind. 

A  National  Personnel  Service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  obtain  qualified  staff  members. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
nearly  6600  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose.  Congress  provides  an  annual  appropriation 
which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public  educa- 
tion institutions  for  the  blind.  The  appropriation  for  the  1953-1954  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$185,000. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  55  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and  peri- 
odicals for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have  found 
this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

The  Printing  House  also  manufactures  and  distributes  books  in  large  type  for  the  children 
in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful  vision  to  read  this  type  of 
book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  There  is  rapidly  being  built  up  an  ade- 
quate catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  in  large  type  to  parallel  the  Braille 
textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these 
countries  and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to 
their  respective  countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  people. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps,  Braille  writing-frames,  arith- 
metic slates,  geometric  forms,  a  geometry  board,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers,  peg 
boards  for  kindergarten,  frames  for  writing  longhand,  sentence  boards  and  other  educational 
aids  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  This  original  material  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 
Phone:  OLympia  1121 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  September  1919  as  an  unin- 
corporated, non-profit  agency  under  the  name.  Universal  Braille  Press,  devoted  primarily  to 
the  sponsorship  of  literature  in  raised  print  for  the  blind. 

Ten  years  later,  on  September  30,  1929,  it  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non-sectarian  institution,  devoted  to  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  nation's  blind,  without  respect  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

Through  these  years,  the  Braille  Institute  has  gradually  expanded  its  welfare  service  to 
include  the  following  major  activities: 

SOCIAL  WELFARE — Training  in  personal  and  social  adjustment.  Assistance  with  needs 
arising  from  blindness,  including  loan  or  donation  of  appliances.  Case  work.  Free  radio  service. 

HOME  TEACHING — Free  home  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  raised  print,  handi- 
craft, home-making,  typing,  orientation,  including  foot  travel. 

RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES— Recreation,  fellowship  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  covering  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  includ- 
ing many  types  of  handicrafts.  Braille,  personality  improvement,  creative  writing  with  a  com- 
mercial objective,  ceramics,  book  reviews,  choral  singing,  bridge  classes,  typing,  Spanish,  cook- 
ing, social  and  square  dancing. 

REHABILITATION  AND  ORIENTATION— Training  in  foot  travel  and  practical  every- 
day skills  necessary  for  comfortable  living  and  readjustment;  assistance  in  enlarging  eco- 
nomic opportunities;  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified  business  projects. 

LIBRARY — Braille  books,  periodicals  and  "Talking  Book"  records  .  .  .  Free  circulation  of 
books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  long-playing  phonograph  records,  styled  "Talking  Books," 
to  the  blind  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  by  assignment  of  The  Library  of  Congress. 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT— Non-profit  publication  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille 
and  Moon  types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  others,  including  Webster's  Dictionary 
(Grade  U/^)  33  volumes  (abridged)  self-pronouncing;  Cook  Book  (Grade  ii/4)  2  volumes;  Braille 
Mirror  (Grade  2),  a  monthly  current  topic  magazine. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  BRAILLE— The  first  edition  of  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  to 
be  reprinted  in  Revised  Braille  (Grade  u/^),  21  volumes,  was  published  by  Braille  Institute 
during  the  period  of  1919-24,  since  when  more  than  30,000  volumes  of  the  Bible  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  English-reading  world. 

The  bulk  of  this  distribution  has  been  free  to  the  blind.  To  the  blind  who  could  pay 
something  and  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so,  a  special  price  was  made,  far  below  the  non-profit 
cost  of  printing  and  binding,  with  none  of  the  plate  cost  being  amortized  therein. 

In  1946,  the  Braille  Institute  published  the  complete  New  Testament,  in  Grade  2  (5  vol- 
umes), following  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  copyrighted  in  that  same  year. 

On  October  28,  1952,  permission  was  granted  to  reprint  in  Braille,  Grade  2,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, following  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  copyrighted  in  1952.  Work  on  the  Braille  plates 
is  in  process  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Old  Testament,  complete,  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution by  the  end  of  1953.  As  these  plates  are  finished,  volumes  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
free  to  the  blind  or  at  prices  below  the  non-profit  cost,  to  the  extent  funds  make  this  possible. 
This  version  of  the  Bible  will  form  20  volumes. 
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RESEARCH — Engineering  and  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind,  such  as  a  Braille 
typewriter  and  a  longhand  script  guide. 


Completion  in  1953  of  a  new  Recreational  Unit  which  includes  an  auditorium  with  stage 
facilities  and  a  seating  capacity  of  500,  or  300  at  tables,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $175,000 
equipped  for  occupancy,  has  made  possible  the  expansion  of  the  foregoing  activities  and 
recreational  program,  which  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  conducted  in  borrowed  quarters 
because  of  inadequate  facilities  at  headquarters. 


The  Braille  Institute  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  gifts,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life 
memberships  at  $1,000. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  engaged  in  a  program  to  eliminate 
preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  ascertain  through  study  and  investigation  any  causes  which  may  result  in 
blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and 
use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through  field 
work,  publications,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  all  means  of  public  education. 
It  coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  phases  of  saving  sight.  Grants 
are  made  for  basic  and  clinical  research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Literature,  exhibits,  lec- 
tures, charts  and  staff  consultation  in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  pub- 
lishes the  following  periodicals:  Sight  Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.50  a  year;  Prevention  of 
Blindness  News,  published  four  times  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  Wise  Owl  News,  (for 
industry)  published  four  times  a  year;  and  Annual  Report. 
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The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

REHABILITATION  The  C.N.I.B.  has  the  facilities  to  give  every  type  of  known  beneficial 
service  to  the  more  than  20,000  blind  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  the  pre-school  age 
child  to  the  oldest  blind  adult. 

HOME  TEACHING  Over  40  specially  trained  home  teachers,  blind  themselves,  go  to  the 
homes  of  blind  persons  to  give  instruction  in  handicrafts,  touch  reading,  general  household 
management,  and  to  encourage  and  help  the  newly  blind  to  meet  their  problems  with  fortitude. 

EMPLOYMENT  Workshops  are  operated  for  blind  persons  requiring  or  desiring  work  with 
special  facilities;  supervised  occupational  employment  is  available  to  the  aged  or  others  unable 
to  work  full  time  and  many  blind  men  and  women  are  employed  in  staff  positions  and  in  the 
management  of  stands  operated  by  the  C.N.I.B. 

PLACEMENT  IN  GENERAL  INDUSTRY  The  employment  department  places  and  con- 
tinually supervises  many  hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  working  in  general  industry 
throughout  Canada. 

LIBRARY  AND  PUBLISHING  The  C.N.I.B.,  through  its  library,  supplies  all  up-to-date 
talking  book  records.  Braille  and  Moon  type  books  to  the  blind  of  Canada  without  charge 
and  publishes  monthly  magazines  and  special  textbooks. 

RESIDENTIAL,  RECREATIONAL  AND  SERVICE  CENTRES  Through  the  construc- 
tion of  specially  designed  buildings  with  residential  accommodation  for  30  or  more,  teach- 
ing and  training  rooms  and  recreational  facilities,  the  C.N.I.B.  is  bringing  to  the  blind  of 
Canada  the  most  modern  service  facilities  possible.  Some  12  of  such  buildings  have  now  been 
completed  with  a  number  of  others  planned. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  In  addition  to  the  complete  programme  of  services  for 
the  blind,  the  C.N.I.B.  maintains  a  constructive  prevention  service,  arranging  eye  care  and 
glasses  for  those  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight  and  provides  Canada-wide  publicity  on  the 
importance  of  conservation  of  sight  through  preparation  of  films,  pamphlets  and  general 
education  programmes. 

There  are  45  offices  of  the  C.N.I.B.  throughout  Canada  to  which  the  blind  may  call  or 
write  for  any  type  of  service  or  assistance  desired. 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Lewis  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.  E.  A,  Baker,  O.B.E., 

President.  Managing  Director. 

186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association  was  founded  in  1899  and  dedicated  to  the 
embossing  and  distribution  of  religious  literature  for  the  blind.  The  corporation  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  biennially,  and  is  supported  in  its  work  by  public  con- 
tributions and  the  income  from  endowment  investments.  At  the  present  time  the  Association 
is  providing  the  following  free  services: 

Publications 

The  Christian  Record,  a  monthly  non-sectarian  religious  journal  of  fifty-six  pages  in  both 
Braille,  grade  ii/^,  and  New  York  Point. 

Bible  Expositor,  a  forty -page  monthly  topical  journal  issued  in  both  Braille,  grade  ii/^ 
and  the  New  York  Point. 

Sabbath  School  Monthly,  a  monthly  journal  of  approximately  forty  pages  providing  a 
weekly  series  of  Bible  lessons,  issued  in  Braille,  grade  u/^- 

Life  and  Health,  a  fifty-six  page  Braille,  grade  1 1/^,  edition  of  the  national  ink-print  health 
journal  published  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Children's  Friend,  a  twenty-eight  page  monthly  journal.  Braille  grade  ii/^,  for  the  junior 
level.  It  is  a  compilation  of  religious,  moral,  and  character-building  non-sectarian  stories. 

Correspondence  Course 

The  Association  brailles  and  distributes  the  internationally  known  Voice  of  Prophecy 
Bible  Correspondence  Course. 

Library 

A  free  lending  library  of  several  hundred  Braille  and  Point  volumes  is  maintained. 

Talking  Books 
During  recent  months  the  Association  has  begun  the  recording  of  a  series  of  devotional 
and  inspirational  Talking  Books  for  distribution  to  the  public  through  the  regional  branches 
for  the  blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Thus  far  four  volumes.  Thoughts  from  the  Mount 
of  Blessing,  Steps  to  Christ,  Alone  with  God,  and  Prophecy  Speaks,  have  been  made  available 
for  reading  purposes. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Libra- 
rian and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books, 
so  in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
There  are  1,412  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  fifty  thousand  books  and  maga- 
zines each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  35,133  Braille  books.  Music  and  Magazines  and 
76,328  Talking  Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  stereotyping  on  zinc  plates — tak- 
ing dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — wire  stitch- 
ing of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  up  the  shipping  boxes  and  pack  the  books. 
They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Administrative  Offices  Training  Center 

One  Continental  Ave.  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 
Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y.  W.  P.  Holzmann 

O.  L.  Larsen  Dir.  of  Training 

Exec.  Director 

The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  was  incorporated  under  the  membership 
corporation  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  February  of  1949.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  train  Guide  Dogs  and  to  instruct  their  masters  in  their  use  and  care.  The  Founda- 
tion is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  The  organization  recognizes  a  continuing  obligation 
to  the  dog  and  conducts  periodic  inspections  and  renders  whatever  services  are  indicated.  All 
services  are  provided  without  any  cost  to  the  recipients. 
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THE  HADLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  School  of  Tuition  Free  Home  Study  Courses  for  the  Blind 

Incorporated  (1922)  Under  Illinois  State  Charter  Not  for  Profit 

620  Lincoln  Avenue 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  offers  70  home-study  courses,  beginning  with  a  few  elementary-school 
subjects,  which  lead  to  a  full  four-year  high  school  program,  plus  some  university  work.  A 
special  beginner's  course  in  learning  to  read  Standard  English  Braille  is  available  to  appli- 
cants who  do  not  know  the  system.  A  review  of  braille  and  a  course  in  the  writing  of  grade 
two  braille  are  also  offered. 

The  School  maintains  a  braille  lending  library  that  supplies  Hadley  students  with  all  text- 
books and  study  guides  needed  for  their  courses. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  braillists,  who  give  each  student 
individualized  instruction,  through  personal  letters  written  in  braille  and  giving  corrections, 
comments  and  helpful  suggestions  on  each  report  submitted  by  the  student  as  he  proceeds 
from  lesson  to  lesson. 

The  Hadley  library  lends  the  braille  and  talking  book  editions  of  The  Reader's  Digest 
to  many  of  its  students,  and  to  other  readers. 

Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  and  Braille  Shorthand  are  popular  courses.  Next 
to  Braille,  English  is  most  in  demand.  English  courses  range  from  elementary  studies  to  a 
special  creative  writing  program  for  students  interested  in  writing  as  a  hobby  or  as  a  voca- 
tion. For  these  students  the  School  publishes  a  braille  edition  of  the  "Handy  Market  List" 
from  the  pages  of  Author  &  Journalist  magazine. 

Through  a  coordinated  arrangement  with  the  Home-Study  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School  offers  in  braille  selected  college  courses  offered  by  the  University. 
This  plan  includes  the  brailling  and  lending  of  all  University  textbooks  and  study  materials. 
The  Hadley  School  also  transcribes  all  brailled  lesson-reports  into  typewritten  form  and  sends 
the  typed  copy  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  each  corrected  report  is  returned  to  the 
Hadley  School,  the  University  instructor's  comments  are  brailled  in  the  form  of  a  personal 
letter,  which  is  sent  to  the  student  along  with  his  original  report.  English  101,  103,  and  282 
and  Psychology  201,  each  offering  approximately  three  semester-hours  of  college  credit,  are  now 
available.  As  a  special  aid  to  students  of  Psychology  201  the  Hadley  School  lends  a  series  of 
three-dimensional  biological  models  in  unbreakable  plastic,  with  full  description  and  explana- 
tion in  braille. 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  without  cost  to  the  student.  Some  Hadley  students  contribute, 
but  this  is  not  required.  For  the  college  courses,  the  University  of  Chicago  charges  blind 
students  50%  of  the  regular  tuition,  and  this  charge  is  paid  to  the  University  through  Hadley 
Scholarships,  which  are  granted  to  students  who  qualify. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year.  The  School  serves  more  than  1,000  persons  annually. 

A  braille  or  ink  print  bulletin,  listing  and  describing  all  Hadley  courses  and  giving 
information  about  the  School,  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  bhnd  and  the  manufacture  of  special 
appliances  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death 
his  successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe 
Press  continues  to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

Printing  Braille  Books.  The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  text  books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  Institution  are 
made  available  at  cost  to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for  adult 
beginners.  Price  lists  and  music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

Maps.  Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical  and  geographical  are  for  sale.  The  Braille 
Map  Quarterly,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Appliances.  These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  braille  short- 
hand writers,  and  a  variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  room  thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins 
Brailler. 

Games.  These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers, 
interlocking  dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your 
own  playing  cards. 

Equipment.  Stereotyping  and  braille  printing  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own 
use  but  is  also  manufactured  to  order.  Used  equipment  is  sometimes  available. 

Machine  Shop  Facilities.  A  modern  tool-making  and  machine  shop  has  been  established 
recently  to  take  care  of  the  new  Perkins  Brailler.  These  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  new  mechanical  devices  for  the  blind. 
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THE  JEWISH  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
101  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  Tercentenary  of  American  Jewry  in  1954  will  pay  tribute  to  the  network  of  non- 
sectarian  health  and  welfare  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  under  Jewish  auspices, 
which  serve  both  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  community  as  the  contemporary  expression  of 
a  three-centuries  old  social  vision.  This  philosophy  has  had  a  unique  projection  in  work  for 
the  blind  where  there  was  a  particular  need  for  a  national  voluntary  institution  supported 
by  the  public,  to  complement  the  work  of  local  general  social  service  agencies  for  the  blind 
with  a  distinctive  Jewish  program.  It  is  in  fact  a  dual  program,  devoted  to  the  intellectual, 
cultural  and  religious  welfare  of  the  Jewish  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  projecting  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  Judaism  and  an  informed  awareness  of  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  Jewish  people,  religion  and  heritage  for  both  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  blind. 

To  that  end  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  was  founded  in  1931  by  Leopold  Dubov  with 
the  aid  of  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  In  that  year  the  first  issue  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Review  appeared  to  begin 
a  literary  venture  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  blind  under  the  continuous  inspiration 
and  editorship  of  Mr.  Dubov  for  more  than  two  decades.  Designed  to  bring  to  the  Jewish 
blind  the  store  of  Jewish  knowledge,  scholarship,  literature,  religion  and  contributions  to  civil- 
ization— all  inaccessible  to  them  before  its  appearance,  "L.D."  made  the  Review  a  literary 
and  religious  magazine  for  all  the  blind  and  a  free  forum  for  intellectual  thought  and  opinion. 

In  recognition  of  a  growing  necessity  for  books  of  Judaica  and  Jewish  interest,  in  1932 
Mr.  Dubov  and  the  Temple  Sisterhoods  established  the  free  specifically  Jewish  Braille  Li- 
brary— the  only  one  in  the  world — whose  volumes  circulate  around  the  globe. 

In  1940  the  editor  of  the  JBR  conceived  of  the  International  Literary  Competitions  for 
the  Blind  of  All  Faiths  to  stimulate  the  writing  talent  of  the  blind.  They  have  shown  the 
blind  to  possess  a  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  cultivated  mind  and  the  literary  talent  to  ex- 
press themselves.  In  1943,  with  the  blessing  of  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Dubov  organized  the 
Louis  Braille  Blood  Donors. 

In,  1950  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  realized  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished  dream — 
the  publication  of  the  Hebrew  Braille  Scriptures — the  only  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
its  sacred  Hebrew  text,  now  available  to  the  blind  under  their  fingertips.  This  itself  required 
the  formation  of  an  Interational  Hebrew  Braille  Code  which  was  created  under  the  sponsorship 
and  guidance  of  the  Institute. 

In  1942  the  Institute  established  the  bi-monthly  Braille  Musician  as  a  non-sectarian  serv- 
ice to  meet  a  vital  need  among  professional  and  amateur  blind  musicians  both  here  and 
abroad.  After  a  decade  of  publication  the  Institute  decided  for  the  greater  good  of  the  mu- 
sical blind  to  relinquish  this  project,  convinced  that  it  deserved  to  be  the  base  of  an  ex- 
panded, total  integrated  music  program  whose  manifold  activities  were  beyond  the  basic 
aims  of  the  Institute.  Now,  the  Braille  Musician,  which  the  Institute  brought  into  being 
and  in  which  it  has  a  proud  paternal  interest,  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Louis 
Braille  Music  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Today  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  is  American  Jewry's  ambassador  to  the  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  blind  throughout  the  world  as  their  window  on  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  enfranchisement  and  cultural  sustenance  to  a  once  parched  segment  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  with  heartfelt  regret,  has  had  to  accept  the  fact 
that  after  twenty-one  splendid  years,  time  in  its  passage  has  at  long  last  brought  about  retire- 
ment of  Leopold  Dubov  as  its  director. 

To  the  man  who  gave  this  Institute  life  more  than  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  who  by 
his  vision,  skill  and  warmth  of  spirit  brought  the  gift  of  Jewish  knowledge,  culture  and 
understanding  to  his  readers  whom  he  united  in  bonds  of  common  kinship,  and  to  all  those 
whom  he  served,  the  Institute  pledges  that  it  does  not  look  upon  its  record  of  past  serv- 
ice as  complete,  but  as  a  dedicated  enterprise  offering  its  services  to  the  blind  without  cost  and 
expanding  and  enriching  its  pioneer  efforts  in  its  own  special  field  of  creative  culture  and 
spiritual  effort. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  WORLD-WIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND  BY  UNITED  PROTESTANTISM 

Through  this  Society,  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  unite  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  blind  through  the  publication 
of  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form,  through  pastoral  counselling  and  through 
special  projects  in  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind  in  Protestant  mission  fields 
overseas. 

Magazines 

"John  Milton  Magazine"  a  religious  digest  for  adults  circulating  in  more  than  60  countries 
around  the  world. 

"Discovery"  a  story  magazine  for  boys  and  girls. 

"John  Milton  Sunday  School  Quarterly"  containing  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons with  teacher's  notes. 

Talking  Book  Publications 

"John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine" — a  religious  digest  for  adults  on  long  playing 
records  (one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes)  published  and  distributed  quarterly  free  of  charge. 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

Many  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  including  a  hyrrln  book,  a  book  of  Christmas 
carols,  books  of  prayers  for  younger  and  older  children  and  books  on  the  Christian  faith.  A 
motto  calendar  is  also  published  annually. 

Overseas  Services 

Since  1948,  the  Society  has  extended  its  services  to  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the 
blind  in  Christian  mission  fields  overseas.  Magazines,  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  in 
eight  foreign  language  braille  systems.  Special  projects  for  blind  children  are  carried  on  in 
more  than  fifty  Christian  schools  and  homes.  Scholarships  are  arranged  for  the  special  training 
of  native  teachers  and  missionaries  serving  the  blind  on  mission  fields. 

The  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society  is  to  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new 
hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  and  through 
a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries  which  bring  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
thousands  on  this  continent  and  in  more  than  60  countries  around  the  world.  Helen  Keller 
has  been  its  president  for  twenty-one  years.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services  depend 
wholly  on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  offices  are  located  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 
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LEADER  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rochester,  Michigan 

Lewis  S.  Robinson,  President 

Harold  L.  Pocklington,  Executive  Director 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  a  non-profit  training  center,  serves  the  United  States  and 
cooperates  with  countries  endeavoring  to  furnish  rehabilitation  for  their  blind.  Located  close 
to  45%  of  the  nation's  blind,  the  school  expands  with  the  demand  for  service. 

An  adequate  instructor  staff,  through  experience  and  research,  has  developed  modern 
efficient  training  methods.  Leader  Dogs  are  especially  trained  to  recognize  the  hazardous  con- 
ditions under  which  the  blind  person  must  travel. 

Classes  are  arranged  in  small  groups  of  six  to  permit  special  attention  to  individuals.  The 
homelike  atmosphere  in  the  dormitory  is  provided  to  establish  complete  relaxation  which 
enables  the  student  to  make  rapid  adjustment.  Eligible  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  requirement  for  a  Leader  Dog. 

The  school  cooperates  with  all  agencies  and  organizations  who  assist  the  blind.  The  target 
of  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind — performance  without  credit,  achievement  without  perplexity 
and  success  without  suppression. 
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THE  LOUIS  BRAILLE  MUSIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

140  West  58th  Street  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Albert  G.  Gorson,  Executive  Director 

The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  is  devoted  completely  to  music  services  for  the  blind. 
Founded  by  Leopold  Dubov,  the  Music  Institute  publishes  the  ten-year-old  "Braille  Musician," 
and  sponsors  the  new  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  an  Information  and 
Vocational  Guidance  Bureau. 

At  present,  the  "Braille  Musician"  is  a  bi-monthly  digest  of  articles  from  leading  American 
music  magazines,  with  additional  articles  written  particularly  for  the  special  interests  of  blind 
musicians,  music  students  and  music  lovers.  The  magazine  is  edited  by  Mr.  Dubov,  and  is 
printed  in  grade  two  braille.  The  "Braille  Musician"  is  distributed  without  charge  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Music  Institute — who  may  also  utilize  its  various  services — and  other  qualified 
individuals  and  institutions  who  are  not  members.  Dues  are  $3.00  a  year  for  the  individual; 
$5.00  for  the  institution.  The  "Braille  Musician"  is  distributed  throughout  America  and  the 
English-speaking  world. 

The  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind  enables  sightless  persons  to  obtain  the  finest  LP 
(33  1/3)  high  fidelity,  unbreakable  records  at  approximately  half  the  usual  cost.  Dues  of 
I5.00  a  year  entitle  the  Club  member  to  obtain  two  records,  with  braille  jackets  and  labels. 
Additional  records  are  $3.00  each.  Membership  is  restricted  to  blind  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Music  Institute  has  also  established  an  information  service  to  aid  blind  musicians  in 
their  educational  and  professional  development,  provide  vocational  guidance,  and  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  about  available  music  facilities  and  services.  Dr.  Sigmund 
Spaeth  is  advisor  of  the  Vocational  Service. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  New  York,  by  whose  generosity  it  was  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The  genius 
of  the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  for  thirty-nine  years  its  editor  and  manager,  caused  its  being 
and  its  continuing  high  tradition.  Its  purpose  throughout  its  history  has  been  that  of  these 
two  great  souls — to  serve  the  blind;  specifically,  to  bring  to  blind  readers  entertainment  and 
companionship,  and  the  best  of  reading  material  available  in  the  literature  of  this  country. 
Other  services  extended  through  the  facilities  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  office  are  the  securing 
for  blind  people,  at  special  prices  and  without  profit,  portable  typewriters,  alarm  clocks  which 
are  embossed  for  touch  reading,  playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon  Type,  needle  threaders  and 
self- threading  needles,  and  other  items  as  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  contents  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  are  made  up  of  more  or  less  regular  features  and 
departments,  consisting  of  the  following  in  a  typical  monthly  issue:  a  cover  poem  appropriate 
to  the  month  or  season;  an  editorial  page;  a  review  of  the  month's  news;  a  department  of 
special  notices  concerning  events  and  items  of  particular  interest  or  help  to  the  reader;  an 
account  about  a  blind  person  whose  achievements  or  whose  life  are  notable  and  inspiring; 
reprinted  articles  (three  to  five  in  number)  from  ink  print  publications,  of  current  or  popular 
interest,  or  of  educational  or  cultural  value;  a  necrology  of  blind  persons;  a  page  of  con- 
temporary and  classical  poetiy;  a  department  dealing  with  new  appliances  and  aids,  and  with 
tools  and  services  for  the  blind;  a  short  fiction  story;  a  review  of  a  current  best-seller  book. 

The  publishers  desire  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  be  read  by  any  blind  people  who  would  find 
it  worthwhile.  It  will  be  sent  entirely  free  of  charge  to  anyone  making  application. 

The  mailing  date  of  the  monthly  issue  is  usually  during  the  last  full  week  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Three  editions  are  published — Braille,  New  York  Point,  and  Moon  Type — and  readers  may 
have  their  choice  from  among  the  three,  depending  upon  which  system  they  prefer  to  read  or 
can  read. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  U/^;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers 
and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  19  persons  on  its  project,  ten  of  whom 
are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President  and 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I. 
MacPhie,  West  Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director, 
Francis  B.  lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

36  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 

The  National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  was  formed  on  May  16th, 
1951  under  a  three  year  grant  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  for  the  express  purpose  of 
recording  for  the  adult  blind,  books  not  available  in  Braille  or  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
"Talking  Book"  program.  These  books  are  of  particular  assistance  to  students  enrolled  for 
formal  study  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  and  studying  at  home 
by  correspondence. 

There  are  seven  units  of  the  National  Committee  now  operating  across  the  nation,  the 
four  to  five  hundred  volunteer  members  of  which  read  books  on  many  subjects  and  in 
several  languages.  These  readers  are  passed  upon  by  a  panel  of  blind  listeners,  who  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  voices  on  the  basis  of  clarity  and  quality. 

Day  to  day  requests  for  books  are  complied  with  by  recording  the  volumes  on  small 
vinylite  discs  on  SoundScriber  Dictation  Machines.  These  discs  can  be  played  back  by  the 
recipient  on  the  Model  A  Talking  Book  Machine,  fitted  with  the  1952  Tone  Arm,  manufactured 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  a  one  mil  needle  or  on  a  SoundScriber 
Transcription  and  Dictation  Machine.  As  each  five  discs  are  recorded,  they  are  mailed  di- 
rectly to  the  student  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  with  his  assigned  schedule  of  studies. 
When  he  has  finished  with  the  records,  the  student  returns  them  to  a  designated  library 
for  re-circulation. 

In  addition  to  this  system  for  sending  out  "rush"  books,  the  National  Committee  has 
added  a  program  of  tape  recording,  under  which  ten  copies  of  a  book  are  made  available 
for  circulation  through  libraries  housing  material  for  the  blind.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  does  the  special  embossing  onto  small  discs  from  tapes  recorded  by  the 
National  Committee.  The  Foundation  also  handles  the  labelling  of  the  discs  with  a  specially 
devised  machine.  Discs  dubbed  from  tape  are  mailed  out  as  complete  books,  in  albums, 
packaged  in  cases  franked:  "FREE  MAIL  FOR  THE  BLIND." 

For  a  list  of  books  already  recorded,  write  to   the  National   Committee  Headquarters. 

There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  for  these  services. 

Volunteer  readers,  unit  chairmen,  supervisors  and  monitors,  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  small  stafE  at  headquarters  are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  quality, 
uniformity,  clarity  and  promptness  of  recordings. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Tennessee 

The  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature  for 
the  Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  THE  CHURCH  HERALD,  which  has  a  mailing 
list  of  some  600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped and  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.  D., 
Jackson,  Tennessee.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD  is  published  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  U/^  and 
contains  the  Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems,  a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question  and 
Answer  Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Department  and  the  Episcopal  Church  School  Lessons 
according  to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home  Department  Quarterly  edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Hiram 
R.  Bennett,  D.  D.  and  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  H.  Jacobs  Co. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  pur- 
chase brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Services  available  to  workshops  relate  to  the  production  and  sale  of  blind-made  products, 
industrial  homework  and  fund  raising.  -> 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 
George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  established  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  purposes  are:  Training  dogs  to 
guide  the  blind;  teaching  blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted  men  to 
become  instructors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no 
branches  and  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  state  or  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  but 
cooperates  closely  with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Its 
service  is  available  without  discrimination  to  any  eligible  blind  man  or  woman.  Eligibility 
is  based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  person  is  denied 
the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Over  2000  blind  men  and  women  have  each  been  served 
at  least  once  by  The  Seeing  Eye  during  its  25  years  of  existence. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization.  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view. 
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ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

South  Valley  Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 


THE  XAVIER  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rev.  John  H.  Klocke,  S,  J.,  National  Director 

154  East  23rd  Street.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1900,  supplies  reading  matter,  especially 
Catholic  literature,  to  the  blind,  regardless  of  creed.  It  is  a  non-profit,  charitable  organiza- 
tion, dependent  solely  upon  contributions. 

One  of  Xavier's  Braille  publications  is  the  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,  48  pages.  This  bi- 
monthly religious-literary  magazine,  in  grade  two,  is  sent  free  to  any  blind  person  throughout 
the  world.  Another  free  publication  of  world-wide  circulation  is  the  CATHOLIC  CALENDAR, 
44  pages,  which  lists  every  day  of  the  year,  and  includes  all  the  Saints'  days,  days  of  fast  and 
abstinence,  and  a  daily  pious  practice. 

The  Xavier  Society  hds  published  many  plated  books  in  grade  two.  These  may  be  obtained 
free  on  loan  or  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price.  Among  these  are  The  Imitation  of  Christ, 
Confidence  in  God,  My  Daily  Reading  from  the  New  Testament,  Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  etc.  A  catalogue  of  these  plated  books  may  be  obtained  free  upon  application. 

The  Xavier  Library  contains  approximately  5,000  volumes  of  Braille  books  which  are  avail- 
able free  on  loan  to  any  blind  person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  greater  number 
of  these  books  were  transcribed  by  volunteer  workers  at  home  and  were  then  made  into  book 
form  in  the  Xavier  workshop.  In  this  collection  are  many  excellent  spiritual  books  and  also 
the  titles  of  many  outstanding  books  of  modern  fiction,  biography.  A  catalogue  of  these  books, 
published  in  mimeographed  form  and  also  in  Braille,  may  be  obtained  free  upon  request  from 
the  librarian. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONVENTION 


HOSTS 

SERVICE  AGENCIES 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Library  of  Congress 

Department  of  Labor 

Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products 

ASSOCIATIONS  PROMOTING  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Blinded  Veterans  Association 

Stand  Managers  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

OPENING  SESSION 

Sunday,  July  12,  1953 

8:00  P.M. 

PRESmENTIAL   ROOM 

Chairman — Verner  W.  Clapp,  Chief  Assistant  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Invocation.     Reverend    Robert    E.    Lee,    Pastor,    St.    Luke    Evangelical    Lutheran    Church, 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
Address  of  Welcome.     Honorable  Renah  F.  Camalier,  Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia 
Response.     Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  First  Vice-President,  AAWB,  National  Director 

for   Western    Canada,    Canadian   National   Institute   for   the   Blind,   Vancouver,   British 

Columbia 
President's  Address.     Roy  Kumpe,  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Managing  Director,   Arkansas   Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Informal  Reception.  Congressional  Room 
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Monday,  July  13,  1953 
•  MORNING— 9:15  TO  12:00 

GENERAL  SESSION 

CONGRESSIONAL   ROOM 

Chairman — Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Topic: 
Medical  Aspects  of  Blindness 

The  Program  of  the  National  Institute  on  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness.     Leonard 

A.  Scheele,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Present  Developments  in  the  Field  of  Ophthalmology.     Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Ophthalmology,  New  York  University;  Managing  Director,  Ophthalmological  Foundation, 

Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 
Progress  in  Prevention  of  Blindness.     Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  National 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  New  York. 
Psychiatric  Problems  in  Rehabilitation  Work  with  the  Blind.     Louis  S.  Cholden,  M.D.,  Men- 

ninger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

LUNCHEON 

12:30  P.M. 

SPEAKER 

Henry  H.  Kessler,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Newark,  New  Jersey 

"Modern  Concepts  of  Rehabilitation" 

AFTERNOON — 2:00  TO  5:00 

GROUP  MEETINGS 

GROUP  B  (South  American  Room) 

Rehabilitation  Specialists,  Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind. 

Chairman — ^J.  H.  Chappell,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Project  Method  in  Agriculture  vs.  the  Diversified  Agricultural  Plan.  George  Stewart, 
Rural  Counselor,  Ohio  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Assistance  Available  to  Blind  Farmers  through  the  Services  of  the  County  Agricultural  Agent. 
Joseph  Beard,  County  Agricultural  Extension  Agent,  Fairfax,  Virginia. 

Sources  of  Financing  a  Farm  and  Farming  Activities.  T.  P.  Shreve,  Insured  Mortgages  Spe- 
cialist, Washington,  D.  C. 

Better  Poultry  Management  and  its  Relation  to  Profit.  Ralph  Dower,  Poultry  Department 
Manager,  Kaska  Feed  Mills,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 
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GROUP  D  (Pan  American  Room) 
Lay  and  Non-professional  Group 

Chairman — ^Jake  Jacobson,  President,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Portsmouth  Virginia. 

How  Can  Professional  and  Lay  Persons  Assist  in  Re-capturing  the  Humanitarian  Spirit  in 
Work  for  the  Blind?  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Superintendent,  Illinois  Industrial  Home 
and  Services  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Election  of  Board  Members  for  4  years 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 


GROUP  H  (Capitol  Room) 

Librarians  for  the  Blind,  Administrative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses  for  the  Blind  and  all 
Others  Engaged  or  Interested  in  Publishing  for  the  Blind  in  any  Process 

Chairman — Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 

Monsey,  New  York 

Book  Selection  for  Reproduction  for  Blind  Junior  Readers.     Discussion  led  by  Nelson  Coon, 

Librarian,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  Massachusetts. 
Provision  of  Talking  Books  for  High  School  Courses  and  Collateral  Reading 
Provision  of  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Textboooks  and  Collateral  Reading  on  College  Levels. 

Discussion  led  by  Donald  W.  Hathaway,  College  Advisor,  Hadley  Correspondence  School 

for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
Considerations   in    the   Respective   Methods   of   Mailing   Braille   Matter.     Discussion   led  by 

Donald  W.  Hathaway. 
What,  if  Anything,  Should  be  Done  to  Perpetuate  the  Use  of  Moon  Type?     Discussion  led 

by  Nelson  Coon 
Informal  report  from   Group   H  members  who  represent   the  AAWB  on  the  Joint  Braille 

Committee. 
Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 


EVENING — 8:00 
GROUP  A  (Pan  American  Room) 

Executive  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-wide,  County  and  Local  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Executive  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind  and  Executive 

Heads  of  Homes  for  the  Blind 

Chairman — Henry  Redkey,  Consultant  on  Rehabilitation  Centers,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Workshop  Policies  and  Procedures  on  Placements  in  Private  Industry 

This  session  will  be  in  the  nature  of  floor  discussion  with  full  audience  participation, 
and  is  to  inquire  into  the  everyday  problems  and  experiences  which  relate  to  the  topic. 

Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years 
Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 
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GROUP  C  (South  American  Room) 

Home  Teachers  and  Social  Workers  Other  Than  Home  Teachers  Engaged 

in  Work  with  the  Blind 

Chairman— Howard  H.  Hanson,  Director,  Service  to  the  Blind,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

8:00   P.M.— Recreation  for  Blind  Adults.     C.  E.  Buell,  Ed.D.,  Athletic  Director,  California 

School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 
8:30  P.M. — Question  and  answer  period. 

8:45  P.M.— Should  a  Home  Teacher  be  a  'jack-of -all- trades'  in  Work  for  the  Blind?    Joseph 
F.    Clunk,    Managing   Director,   Philadelphia   Branch,   Pennsylvania   Association   for   the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
9: 15  P.M. — Question  and  answer  period. 
Election  of  Board  Member  for  4  years 
Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 

GROUP  I  (Capitol  Room) 

Business  Enterprise  Specialists  for  the  Blind 

Chairman — William  H.  Hathaway,  Supervisor  of  Vending  Stands,  Delaware  Commission 

for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

What  Industry  Expects  of  a  Blind  Concessionnaire.     Gibson  L.  Smith,  Manager,  Real  Estate 

Department  Belk  Stores,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
How  General  Services  Administration  Will  Cooperate  to  Expand  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
Operated  by  Agencies  for  the  Blind.     Charles  A.  Peters,  Director  of  Buildings  Manage- 
ment Division,   Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Services  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Statutory   Suggestions   for  Strengthening   the  Business  Enterprises  Program  for  the  Blind. 
Hulen  C.  Walker,  Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 

Tuesday,  July  14,  1953 

MORNING — 8:00 
SPECIAL   BREAKFAST 

A  membership  breakfast  at  8:00  A.M.  sharp  in  the  South  American  Room.  Admission  by 
ticket  ($3.25  inclusive)  which  must  be  bought  no  later  than  8:00  P.M.  on  Monday,  from  the 
Convention  Registration  Desk. 

SPEAKER 

Honorable  J.  Caleb  Boggs 

Governor  of  Delaware 

"The  Power  of  the  Organized  Voice" 

9:15—12:00 

GROUP  MEETINGS 

GROUP  E  (District  Room) 

Executive  Heads  of  Any  Commission  or  Association  Doing  Statewide  Work  for  the  Blind 

Chairman — H.  B.  Aycock,  Director,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation, 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Preschool  Blind  Child  and  His  Parents — A  Nation-wide  Obligation 
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Today.    Miss   Pauline  Moor,  Consultant  on  Education,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
George  Meyer,  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
J.  M.  Wooly,  Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 

GROUP  F  (Capitol  Room) 

Executive  Heads  of  National  Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  Professional  Staff  Members 

Chairman — ^J.  Milton  Johnson,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Department,  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Presentation  of  Report  of  Committee  to  Study  Criteria  and  Standards  for  Ideal  Agency  for 
the  Blind.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chairman  of  Committee;  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Criteria  and  Standards  in  Services  for  the  Blind.  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director,  Sur- 
vey and  Homework  Department,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Recommendation  for  Implementing  Study  and  Publishing  of  a  Manual.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 

GROUP  G  (Continental  Room) 

Executive  Heads  of  Residential  and  Day-School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  and  Teachers 
in  Residential  and  Public-School  Classes  for  the  Blind 

Chairman — Leo  J.  Flood,  Superintendent,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Office  of  Education  Study — Qualifications  and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren. Romaine  P.  Mackie,  Ph.D.,  Specialist,  Schools  for  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  are  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind  Doing  and  What  Might  they  do  to  Improve  their 
Total  Program  so  as  to  Best  Prepare  our  Graduates  to  Lead  Satisfactory  Lives  and  to 
Succeed  in  a  Sighted  World?     Panel  Discussion 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  2  years 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE  (Town  Room) 

Chairman — Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee;  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Teaching  Music  in  an  English  Public  School:  An  Exercise  in  the  Art  of  Living.     Miss  Anne 

Burrows,  Blind  Musician,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
The  Teaching  of  Music  to  Pupils  in  Detroit  Braille  Classes.  Miss  Marie  Sprengle,  Detroit, 

Michigan. 
A  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Piano  Tuners  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.     Connie  Anderson, 

Musician,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Establishment  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of  America,  Inc.    Herbert  C.  Treneer, 
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Chairman,   Advisory    Music    Committee;    Canadian    National    Institute   for    the    Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Discussion  of  Following  Topics 

1.  The  Workshop  Method:  Its  advantages,  disadvantages  and  feasibility  as  applied  to  the 
AAWB. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  private  and  governmental  agencies  for  the  blind  are  cooperating  with 
schools  for  the  blind  to  find  employment  for  blind  professional  musicians  and  piano  tuners. 

3.  Suggested  mediums  through  which  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music  of  the  AAWB  may 
cooperate  with  the  Music  Section  of  the  AAIB. 

AFTERNOON — 2:15  TO  5:00 
GENERAL  SESSION 

CONGRESSIONAL   ROOM 

Chairman — Roy  Kumpe,  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  Managing 
Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Report  of  Study  Committee  on  Principles  and  Standards  of  Public  Relations  and  Fund  Rais- 
ing for  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chairman;  Executive  Director,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Discussion  of  Report 

Note: — At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  this  report,  the  convention  will  be  asked  to  vote 
upon  its  adoption. 

EVENING — 8 :00 
POTOMAC  CRUISE 
The  S.S.  MOUNT  VERNON  will  sail  at  8  P.M.  from  Pier  4,  Municipal  Wharf,  Maine 
Avenue  and  N  Street  S.W.,  for  a  moonlight  cruise  down  the  Potomac  to  Marshall  Hall,  where 
there  will  be  a  stop  of  45  minutes  before  returning  to  Washington.  Refreshments  will  be 
available  at  concessions  on  the  boat,  and  there  will  be  dancing  and  musical  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  entire  cruise. 

Tickets  will  be  available  at  the  Convention  Registration  Desk  until  5:00  P.M.  Tuesday, 
14th,  and  at  the  box  ofi&ce  on  the  wharf  until  sailing  time.  Price  $1.25,  tax  included. 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1953 
MORNING — 9:15  TO  12:00 
GENERAL  SESSION 

CONGRESSIONAL   ROOM 

Chairman — Hulen  C.  Walker,  Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HORIZONS  UNLIMITED  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  President,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Superin- 
tendent, New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Undersecretary,  The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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AFTERNOON — 1 :30 
SIGHT-SEEING   TOURS 


The  Host  Committee  has  arranged  for.  sight-seeing  tours  to  various  points  of  interest 
around  Washington.  Busses  will  load  at  the  i6th  Street  door  of  the  Statler  Hotel  at  1:30  P.M. 
Tickets  must  be  obtained  from  the  Convention  Registration  Desk  by  noon  on  Tuesday,  14th. 


EVENING — 9 :00 
COCKTAIL    PARTY  AND  DANCE 


Delegates  are  invited  to  a  reception  with  cocktails  and  dancing  to  begin  at  9:00  P.M.  in 
the  Continental  Room  North,  Continental  Hotel,  as  guests  of  the  Stand  Managers  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tickets  will  be  available  without  charge  at  the  Convention 
Reservation  Desk  until  noon  Wednesday. 


Thursday,  July  i6 
MORNING — ^9:15  TO  11:20 


GENERAL  SESSION 


CONGRESSIONAL   ROOM 


Chairman — Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  First  Vice-President,  American  Association  of 

Workers  for  the  Blind;  National  Director,  Western  Canada,  Canadian  Institute 

for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Eye  Research  in  Relation  to  Organizations  for  the  Blind — A  New  Example  of  Teamwork. 
Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  Managing  Director,  The  Ophthalmological  Foundation;  Director, 
Research  Department,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  (The  Lighthouse),  New 
York,  New  York,  and  Philip  S.  Piatt,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director,  The  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  (The  Lighthouse),  New  York,  New  York. 

A  Boarding  Home  Program  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Nachmani, 
Assistant  Director,  Social  Service  Department,  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New 
York,  New  York. 

The  Activities  of  the  National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  Mrs.  Ranald  H. 
Macdonald,  Jr.,  President,  New  York,  New  York. 

Unusual  Occupations  Among  the  Blind.  Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Editor,  BVA  Bulletin,  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  Can  We  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Blind  Preschool  Children  and  Their  Parents?  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 

Orientation  and  Travel  Programs  at  Residential  Schools.  Paul  J.  Langan,  Superintendent, 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Building  a  Complete  Variety  of  Adequate  Services  for  Blind  Persons  in  One  City.  J.  F.  Clunk, 
Second  Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  Managing  Di- 
rector, Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

11:30 — Election  of  OflBcers 
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AFTERNOON — 2:15  TO  5:00 
GENERAL  SESSION 

CONGRESSIONAL   ROOM 

Summaries  of  all  Group  Meetings 

Chairman — Roy  Kumpe,  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Group  A.     Carl  E.  Olsen,  Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Group  B.    Robert  R.  Moore,  Secretary,  Industrial  Employment  Specialist,  Iowa  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Group  C    Mrs.  Juliet  K.  Bindt,  Secretary,  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Berkeley,  California. 

Group  D.    Jake  Jacobson,  Chairman,  President,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Group  E.    Mrs.   Kathryn   C.  Barkhausen,   Secretary,  Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Group  F.    J.  Milton  Johnson,  Chairman,  Director,  Social  Welfare  Department,  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Group  G.    Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Group  H.     Nelson  Coon,  Secretary,  Librarian,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Group  I.     Gordon    L.    Joyner,    Secretary,    Placement    Agent,   Virginia    Commission    for    the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Music  Committee,     Herbert  C.   Treneer,   Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee  Chairman, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

EVENING — 6:00  P.M. 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION 

Reception — Congressional  Room. 

Courtesy  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  (Admission  by  Banquet  Ticket 
only). 

Banquet — Presidential  Room 

Toastmaster — Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Senator  from  Virginia 

Guest  of  Honor — L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Presentation  to  be  made  by  Robert  LeFevre,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Presentation  to  be  made  by  W.  S.  Ratchford,  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Entertainment — Instrumental  Quintette. 
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Friday,  July  17 
MORNING — 9:15  TO  12:00 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

CONGRESSIONAL  ROOM 

Report  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.     M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director. 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  A.A.W.B.  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General;  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee.  Miss  Marian  Held,  Chairman;  Director,  Department  of 
Direct  Services,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee.  A.  V.  Weir,  Chairman,  General  Manager,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Report  of  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Chairman;  Superintendent,  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Report  of  Joint  Braille  Committee.  R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman  for  A.A.W.B.  Members;  Chief 
Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Report  of  Committee  on  RehabiUtation  Centers.  William  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  StafE  Psy- 
chologist, North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Constitutional  Amendments 
Invitations  for  1954  and  1955 
New  Business 
Installation  of  Officers 
Adjournment 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1953-1955 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President .*Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

First    Vice-President    .     .     .     .*  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  German  town,  Pennsylvania 
Second  Vice-President  .     .     .     .*Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-General Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 

Treasurer *Miss  Julia  Lawson,  Austin,  Texas 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Past    President *Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

GROUP 

a    (until  1957) Carl  E.  Olsen,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 

b    (until  1957) *  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Washington,  D.C. 

c   (until  1957) *Patricia  Stone,  Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina 

d    (until  1957) *Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

e  (until  1955) H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

f  (until  1955) *Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

g  (until  1955) Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

h  (until  1955) Finis  E.  Davis,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

i  (until  1955) Douglas  R.  Strong,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Visually  Handicapped. 
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GROUP  OFFICERS— 1953.1955 

Group  a 

Chairman   Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chicago,  lUinois 

Secretary   Allan  W.  Sherman,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Group  b 

Chairman    *Norman  Yoder,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Secretary   Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Group  c 

Chairman    *Robert  Langford,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania 

Secretary   *Helen  Vargo,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

Group  d 

Chairman    *Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Secretary   *Helen  Scherer,  New  York,  New  York 

Group  e 

Chairman    Harry  E.  Simmons,  Tampa,  Florida 

Secretary   Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Denver,  Colorado 

Group  £ 

Chairman    Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Secretary   Eugene  D.  Morgret,  New  York,  New  York 

Group  g 

Chairman    *W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Texas 

Secretary   Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Group  h 

Chairman    Donald  G.  Patterson,  Washington,  D.C. 

Secretary   Nelson  Coon,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Group  i 

Chairman    W.  J.  Strickland,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Secretary   *  Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Visually  Handicapped. 
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OFFICERS   AND    COMMITTEES 


Stetson  K.  Ryan 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEES 

♦Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 
•Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.  Chairman 


•Francis  B.  lerardi 


*L.  L.  Watts 


♦Roy  Kumpe 


BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Chairman 


Alfred  Allen,  Secretary 


M.  Roberta  Townsend 
Alfred  L.  Severson 


Alfred  Allen 


♦Leonard  J.  Chard 
♦Harry  Ditzler 
♦John  A.  Meldrum 


ETHICS 
*Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.  Chairman 


BRAILLE 
♦R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman 

MUSIC 
♦Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 


M.  Roberta  Townsend 


Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 


♦Bernard  H.  Krebs 


Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  Simpson 
Robert  H.  Thompson 
♦Stanley  Wartenberg 


MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Alfred  Allen  *Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 


LEGISLATIVE 
♦Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 


Alfred  Allen,  Ex  officio 
♦Lloyd  H.  Greenwood 
♦Philip  N.  Harrison 
♦Jake  Jacobson 


Finis  E.  Davis 


CONSTITUTION 

*Judge  Sam  M.  Cathey,  Chairman 


♦Roy  Kumpe 

•Newel  Perry,  Ph.D. 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ed.D. 

H.  A.  Wood 


J.  B.  Delbridge 


Visually  Handicapped. 
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'  MEMBERSHIP 

*  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Chairman 
*  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Co-Chairman 

*  J.  Robert  Atkinson 

Mrs.   Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 
Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Cowan 
Dra.  Maria  M.  de  Manalich 

*  Leon  Feldman 

*  Julia  Lawson 

Arthur  V.  Weir 


Dorrance  C.  Nygaard 

*  Eugene  D.  Morgret 
Philip  S.  Piatt,  Ph.D. 

Harry  E.  Simmons 
Byron  M.  Smith 

•  Arthur  L.  Voorhees 


REHABILITATION  CENTERS 


Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Chairman 
*  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Co-Chairman 


'■  J.  Albert  Asenjo 

William  J.  Bryan 

Miss  Helen  Cutting 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
'  Allen  G.  Jenkins 


*  Roy  Kumpe 

Bernice  McCrary 

Douglas  MacFarland 

Alfred  L.  Severson 

*  Clifford  Stocker 


LONG  RANGE  PLANNING 


Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 


Kathern  F.  Gruber 


Alfred  Allen 

*  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker 

*  M.  Robert  Barnett 
William  E.  Bartram 

*  Major  John  F.  Brady 

*  Marie  A.  Busch 

*  Joseph  F.  Clunk 


COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

*  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Chairman 


Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote 

C.  C.  Kleber 

*  Julia  Lawson 

*  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 

Byron  M.  Smith 

*  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek 


Robert  H.  Thompson 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


SUMMARY  OF  OPENING  SESSION 
Sunday,  July  11,  1954,  8:00  p.m. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Lon  Alsup,  Executive  Secretary-Director, 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  as- 
sembly joined  in  a  verse  of  America,  and 
remained  standing  during  the  offering  of  an 
invocation  by  the  Right  Reverend  Clinton 
S.  Quin,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Texas.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  offered  in 
behalf  of  Governor  Allen  Shivers  and  by  the 
Honorable  Roy  Hofheinz,  Mayor  of  Houston, 


and  by  Mr.  Tom  H.  Elliott,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Harris  County 
Association  for  the  Blind.  An  appropriate  re- 
sponse in  behalf  of  the  Association  was  ten- 
dered by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  First  Vice- 
dential  Address. 

Some  400  persons  were  in  attendance  and 
remained  to  enjoy  a  social  hour  arranged  by 
the  Host  Committee. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

B.  F.  PAYNE 

Member,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind ;  President,  The  First  State  Bank  of  Carthage, 

Carthage,  Texas 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Guests:  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  this  even- 
ing. I  feel  greatly  honored  to  represent  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  who  has  many  times  been 
requested  to  welcome  distinguished  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  individuals  to  our  State. 

Gratitude  most  deeply  felt  is  often  hardest 
to  express;  but  it  is  with  the  greatest  sincerity 
that  I  say  to  you,  that  I  have  never  been 
more  honored,  nor  have  I  ever  experienced 
greater  pleasure,  than  I  now  experience  in 
"pinch  hitting  for  our  Governor  in  welcom- 


ing you,  the  members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to  Texas 
and  to  Houston." 

I  am  a  small  business  man,  and  not  too  often 
have  I  been  called  on  to  perform  such  duties 
as  have  been  assigned  me  this  evening.  How- 
ever I  am  at  home  with  a  group  such  as  you 
and  with  interests  such  as  you  have,  and  un- 
derstand your  work  quite  well.  For  about 
eighteen  years  I  have  served  as  a  commis- 
sioner with  our  own  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  The  commissioners  in  the  State  of 
Texas  serve  without  compensation.  Although 
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I  live  some  few  hundred  miles  from  our  state 
capitol,  I  have  missed  few  meetings  during 
my  tenure. 

I  love  the  work  because  of  the  opportunity 
for  service.  In  this  work  there  should  be  no 
barriers  and  there  should  be  no  boundaries. 
And  the  only  incentive  is  service. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  organization  to 
have  with  us  our  good  neighbors  from 
Canada.  And  to  you  we  want  to  extend  a 
hearty  welcome.  It  is  good  that  we  meet  to- 
gether. Meeting  with  you,  we  learn  from  you 
and  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  we  both  should 
receive  benefits.  Speaking  for  both  our  as- 
sociation and  for  our  Governor,  we  are  glad 
that  you  are  here,  and  we  are  happy  to  be 
associated  with  you  in  this  great  work. 

These  words  from  the  Governor,  and  I 
quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  guests: 

The  Governor  is  pleased  that  you  have 
selected  the  largest  city  in  the  south — Houston 
— situated  in  the  shadow  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Monument,  the  symbol  of  Texas'  independ- 
ence from  Mexico,  for  the  meeting  of  this, 
your  28th  convention.  We  are  confident  that 
your  1954  convention  will  be  the  keynote  to 
what  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  year  in  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  recent  years,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  area  of  organized  services  for 
our  blind  citizens.  Both  public  and  private 
funds  have  played  equally  important  roles  in 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
continued  efforts  to  prevent  blindness  and  to 
help  our  blind  neighbors  in  their  desire  to 
become  self-supporting,  respected  and  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

No  one  phase  of  the  total  program  is  more 
vital  than  another.  We  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  reduce  prevalence  of  blindness.  We 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
educational  facilities  for  our  children  who 
have  severely  limited  vision  or  who  have  no 
sight  whatsoever.  We  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  blind  adults  in  their  search  for 
economic  independence. 

The  Governor  recalls  so  vividly  the  days 
when  he  served  in  the  State  Legislature  with 
Lon  Alsup,  your  temporary  chairman  at  this 
meeting,  for  it  was  through  their  close  as- 
sociation there  that  he  first  awakened  to  the 
full  realization  that  a  group  of  people  work 


together  in  order  that  all  may  enjoy  a  better 
way  of  life.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
group  have  certain  physcial  characteristics: 
some  of  them  have  brown  hair  and  some  are 
redheads,  some  are  tall  in  stature  and  some 
are  short,  some  are  fat  and  some  are  thin, 
and  some  may  happen  to  be  blind.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  color  of  hair,  or  height,  or 
weight,  or  the  fact  that  a  certain  person  is 
totally  without  physical  sight,  does  not  mean 
that  that  individual  can  not  wholly  share  in 
the  activities  that  are  commensurate  with  his 
abilities. 

In  world,  national,  state  and  local  affairs, 
we  are  daily  confronted  with  the  complexities 
of  our  present  day  society  and  the  problems 
that  are  the  result  of  these  complexities. 
Power,  wealth  and  prestige  are  brought  to 
the  bargain  tables  every  day,  but  with  all  the 
wealth,  and  all  the  prestige,  and  all  the 
power,  there  is  not  one  that  can  match  in 
importance  of  a  single  human  life. 

Yours  is  a  task  of  tremendous  magnitude 
— yours  is  an  immeasurable  responsibility, 
because  in  your  work  you  are  influencing  and 
molding — sometimes  to  a  greater  degree, 
sometimes  to  a  lesser  degree — human  lives. 
Each  of  you  has  accepted  the  challenge.  Each 
of  you  has  quietly  said  to  himself,  "I  want  to 
help  my  neighbor."  And  each  of  you  has 
turned  to  that  neighbor  in  whom  you  have 
developed  a  particular  interest — the  one  who 
is  blind. 

We  in  Texas  are  doing  everything  possible 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  our  blind  people. 
It  is  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  city, 
county,  state  and  federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
the  many  private  organizations,  that  will  en- 
able this  nation  to  progress  in  the  direction 
of  the  general  improvement  of  the  welfare  of 
all  blind  persons  to  include  equal  liberties, 
equal  rights  and  equal  responsibilities  with 
their  "sighted"  fellow  men. 

Once  more,  in  behalf  of  the  Governor,  let 
me  express  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Texas  for  your  selection  of  the  great  city  of 
Houston  for  your  1954  deliberations  and 
planning  with  regard  to  work  for  the  blind. 
Let  me  commend  you  for  the  outstanding 
work  which  you  as  individuals  and  as  mem- 
bers of  this  fine  organization,  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  have 
already  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
and  let  me  wish  you  continued  success. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

*  CAPTAIN  M.  C.  ROBINSON,  M.B.E.,  President,  AAWB 

National  Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


If  the  success  of  an  organization  such  as 
ours  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  its  mem- 
bers in  accepting  and  discharging  the  respon- 
sibilities requested  of  them,  the  A.A.W.B. 
should  be  in  an  enviable  position. 

I  am  referring  in  particular  to  the  willing- 
ness with  which  chairmen  and  members  of 
committees  accepted  their  appointments,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  set  to  work  to  carry 
out  the  important  functions  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

I  do  not  intend  detracting  from  the  interest 
which  will  be  taken  by  the  membership  at 
large  in  the  reports  of  these  committees  by 
outlining  their  accomplishments  during  the 
year.  This  will  be  evident  as  the  convention 
proceeds.  I  do  want,  however,  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
members  who  have  so  willingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  task.  It  has  often  required  not 
only  many  hours,  but  many  days  of  hard  and 
sometimes  tedious  work.  I  feel  sure  the  mem- 
bership joins  with  me  in  this  expression  of 
thanks. 

There  have  been  two  more  or  less  new 
committees  set  up  since  we  last  met.  I  say, 
more  or  less  new,  because  one  of  these  com- 
mittees, namely  that  on  "Cooperation"  was 
originally  established,  I  believe,  to  work  out 
the  details  of  what  proved  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing and  successful  joint  convention  between 
the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B.  held  in  Louis- 
ville two  years  ago.  This  committee  was  re- 
instituted  with  a  somewhat  broader  purpose, 
defined  by  our  Board  of  Directors  as  follows: 

1.  "Within  the  limitations  of  the  philoso- 
phies and  policies  of  the  AAWB,  the  Com- 
mittee explore  and  promote  avenues  of  pos- 
sible cooperation  with  all  agencies  and 
organizations  involved  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  in  the  prevention  of  blindness;  and 

2.  "Where  in  the  view  of  the  Committee 
the  AAWB's  philosophies  and  policies  are  not 
in   the  best   interests   of  the  welfare  of  the 
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blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
Committee  present  such  views  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  to  the  end  that  the  Board  may  at 
its  discretion  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  as  a  whole,  amend  or  change  its 
philosophies  and  policies." 

This  committee  has  met  several  times  and  we 
will  look  forward  with  interest  to  hearing 
their  report,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
other  more  long  standing  committees. 

The  second  new  committee  is  on  "Long 
Range  Planning".  We  are  living  in  a  fast 
moving  and  changing  society.  At  no  time  in 
our  history  have  such  important  developments 
occurred  in  respect  to  social  and  economic 
security  than  at  the  present  time.  If  we  are 
to  keep  pace  with  these  fast  moving  changes 
it  would  seem  essential  that  our  organization 
be  geared  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  changing  needs  of  our  time.  It  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  this  committee  to  keep  in 
touch  with  these  changing  needs  and  to  pre- 
determine wherever  possible  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization which  may  best  fit  the  situation. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  committee  may  not  only 
develop  a  blueprint  on  organization  planning 
and  development,  but  may  also  work  out  a 
philosophy  of  our  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  blind  which  will  bring  ultimate  bene- 
fits to  the  highest  possible  peak.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  merely  advocate  new  measures. 
Obstacles  to  progress  also  include  some  ill 
devised  or  outmoded  forms  of  assistance. 
They  perhaps  represented  the  best  we  could 
get  at  the  time,  but  now  stand  in  the  way  of 
something  better.  And  so,  we  look  forward 
with  keen  anticipation  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee. 

I  think  congratulations  are  due  to  the  Pro- 
gram Committee.  It  is  evident,  in  looking  over 
the  program,  that  it  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  everybody  as  it  is  well  balanced  be- 
tween the  question  of  current  services  and 
fundamental  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
future. 
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At  this  point  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  American  Foundation  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Alexander  F.  Handel  to  their 
staff  as  Consultant  in  Community  Planning. 
This  also  is  a  long-range  development,  and 
will  prove  of  inestimable  assistance  to  our 
organization.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
find  a  more  qualified  person  to  tackle  the  job 
before  him  than  Mr.  Handel. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  our  Secretary- General  for  his  unstint- 
ing assistance  and  wise  counselling,  and  to  my 
fellow  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of 


Directors  for  the  cooperation  which  has  been 
extended  me. 

I  am  sure  the  membership  will  join  with 
me  in  congratulating  our  First  Vice-President, 
who  together  with  the  Secretary-General,  will 
officially  represent  the  AAWB  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  the  Blind 
in  Paris  this  year. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would 
like  you  to  join  me  in  showing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Host  Committee  which  has  worked 
so  hard  to  make  this  convention  the  great 
success  I  know  it  is  going  to  be. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


*M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 
Executive  Director,  New  York,  New  York 


There  is  special  significance  to  be  dis- 
icovered,  in  what  might  otherwise  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  little  moment,  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  year's  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  called  for  by  the 
program  committee  on  one  of  the  major, 
general  sessions  rather  than  during  the  As- 
sociation's business  meeting  later  in  the  week 
where,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has  been 
customary  to  review  the  Foundation's  activity 
report. 

As  you  know,  the  Foundation  of  late  years 
has  changed  the  nature  of  its  reports  to  the 
AAWB.  We  have  gradually  drawn  away  from 
the  practice  of  reporting  in  detail  the  scores 
of  specific  service  and  research  items  in  the 
Foundation's  yearly  record.  We  are  finding 
that  most  of  you  are  coming  to  know  quite 
well  the  scope  and  purpose  and  content  of 
the  Foundation's  national  program.  We  have 
found  other  ways  to  keep  you  informed  about 
those  services  which  you  may  not  know  about 
from  personal  experience  in  the  field.  Our 
reports  of  late  have  gradually  drifted  toward 
the  type  of  report  which  points  up  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  the  gaps  in  the  professional 
approach  to  meet  those  needs.  We  have  felt 
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that  you,  who  are  on  the  firing  line  all  over 
the  country,  have  been  ready  for  sometime  to 
give  the  Foundation  the  privilege  of  leader- 
ship of  this  type;  in  fact,  that  you  have  been 
more  and  more  emphatically  demanding  that 
the  Foundation  should  be  more  aggressive  in 
its  professional  leadership.  Hundreds  of  you, 
in  more  hundreds  of  ways,  have  been  demon- 
strating your  demands — occasionally  criticiz- 
ing us  for  laxity,  inadequacy  or  imperfection, 
and  occasionally  applauding  us  for  serving 
you  well. 

And  so  today,  instead  of  reporting  to  you 
its  internal  operations  and  administrative 
machinations  in  the  manner  of  a  serf  being 
examined  by  his  master,  the  Foundation  has 
been  asked  to  sit  with  the  masters  at  the 
council  table  of  the  profession  to  assist  with 
information  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment 
of  that  profession.  In  making  such  reviews, 
the  Foundation  in  no  way  intends  to  seek 
immunity  from  judgment.  It  must  always  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for  its  actions,  and 
it  should  never  be  beyond  the  reach  of  critics. 
It  must  never  forget  that  it  is  your  servant, 
even  though  the  masters  have  given  it  the 
right  to  become  one  of  your  leading  coun- 
selors. 

So  with  this  rather  philosophical  bit  of 
mixed  metaphors  and  homespun  analogies 
out  of  our  system,  it  is  time  to  get  down  to 
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a  report  of  more  currently  meaningful  ma- 
terial. 

This  year's  report  of  the  Foundation  will 
be  divided  into  two  principal  parts.  The  first 
will  utilize  the  medium  of  a  statement  of  the 
professional,  political,  financial,  and  public 
problems  facing  workers  for  the  blind  today 
as  a  way  to  indicate  whether  the  Foundation 
has  or  has  not  done  anything  with  regard  to 
these  problems,  and  whether  it  can  and  will 
do  something  or  cannot  and  will  not.  The 
second  part  will  be  an  effort  to  clarify  the 
relationships  of  the  Foundation  to  other  as- 
sociations and  agencies  in  the  field  through  a 
restatement  of  what  we  consider  the  Founda- 
tion's  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  better 
use  this  time  this  year  to  develop  certain 
specialized  ideas  extensively — ideas  and  prob- 
lems which  are  not  purely  Foundation,  spe- 
cialized areas  of  thought  which  are  not  the 
Foundation's  pre-empted  field.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  in  work  for  the  blind  have  certain 
distinct  problems  to  face  today — obstacles  of 
considerable  proportions  which  block  the  road 
ahead,  and  certain  distinct  and  practical  goals 
toward  which  we  must  direct  ourselves.  I  will 
enumerate  these  problems  and  goals  as  I  see 
them,  making  appropriate  comments  about 
each,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  have  time  this 
morning. 

Problem  i 

The  specialized  agency  for  the  blind  is 
gradually  being  surrounded  by  a  growing 
swarm  of  theorists  whose  teachings  in  social 
administration  argue  that  the  specialized 
agency  is  unfair  to  the  total  community  prob- 
lem of  the  disabled  and/or  the  needy,  and 
that  it  is  actually  unsound  in  its  own  ap- 
proach to  the  blind  alone.  The  problem — 
and  I  have  numbered  it  number  one  quite  de- 
liberately— is  whether  the  specialized  agency 
for  the  blind  will  survive  the  current  evolu- 
tion and/or  revolution  toward  consolidation 
of  agency  administration  and  program. 

The  Foundation  has  never  wavered  in  its 
conviction  that  there  are  special  problems 
incident  to  blindness,  special  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  either  peculiar  to  it  or  magnified  in 
its  presence  more  so  than  in  the  presence  of 
other  disabilities  or  economic  deprivations. 
We  have  never  wavered  in  our  conviction  that 
these  special  problems  can  be  well  met  and 


in  large  part  solved.  But  we  also  have  never 
wavered  in  our  conviction  that  efforts  to  solve 
them  must  be  made  by  persons  and  agencies 
who  are  especially  equipped  to  do  the  job. 
We  believe  that  a  community  of  any  sizeable 
proportion  should  have  a  specialized  service 
program  for  the  blind,  but  one  that  is  well- 
founded,  well-staffed,  and  well-oriented  to 
the  total  community  problem  and  the  total 
problem  of  the  individual  blind  person.  We 
are  not  "doing  anything  about"  the  growing 
number  of  instances  where  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  been  consolidated  into  over-all 
welfare  or  rehabilitation  organizations.  There 
is  not  much  we  can  do  when  in  so  many  in- 
stances, the  reason  for  the  consolidation  may 
be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  agency  was  not 
well-founded,  well-staffed  or  well-oriented. 
Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  mergers 
which  have  occurred  will  do  any  better.  But 
we  can  and  are  doing  something  about  the 
area  of  knowledge  about  what  a  good  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  should  be,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  administration  may  be  at  the 
top.  As  you  know,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  adopted  a  resolution 
last  year  calling  upon  the  Foundation  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  something  which  should 
have  been  done  years  ago.  It  is  the  establish- 
ing of  criteria  and  standards  for  all  phases  of 
service  programs  for  the  blind,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  those  standards  as  a  manual  of 
guidance  for  those  responsible  for  operating 
the  programs,  be  they  new  or  old.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  Foundation  has  located 
and  retained  Mr.  Alexander  F.  Handel,  a 
man  of  considerable  training  and  experience, 
to  begin  the  task  as  its  coordinator.  His  plans 
for  structuring  the  research,  launching  the 
study,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  required, 
and  completing  the  manual  will  be  reported 
during  other  sessions  of  this  convention. 

Problem  2 

This  is  the  old,  old  problem  of  financing. 
Local  and  national  agencies  have  always  had 
the  problem,  but  in  my  opinion,  never  so 
much  as  it  is  going  to  be  soon.  I  hasten  to 
say,  however,  that  the  problem  is  not  pri- 
marily one  of  available  money  from  a  gener- 
ous public.  It  is  instead  the  problem  again 
of  consolidation.  In  the  name  of  protection 
for  the  public,  more  and  more  of  you  will 
be  forced  into  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
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joint  fund  raising  efforts.  These  rules  in 
themselves  are  sound  and  good  and  right,  but 
the  enforcement  of  them  necessitates  a  super- 
structure of  approval  and  disapproval  of  pro- 
gram plans  by  a  financially-minded  review 
board,  whose  members  for  the  most  part  will 
be  totally  ignorant  of  and,  at  best,  very  re- 
mote from  knowledge  of  the  blind  and  their 
needs.  The  problem,  then,  is  whether  to  join 
or  resist  control  by  others  in  our  financing  ac- 
tivities if,  indeed,  we  have  much  room  left 
for  choice. 

The  Foundation  has  done  nothing  yet  of 
any  real  value  in  the  area  of  assistance  to  you 
in  fund  raising.  We  feel  that  we  should  not 
change  our  long  policy  of  avoiding  involve- 
ment between  us  and  a  local  agency  in  the 
day-to-day  continuing  task  of  securing  funds 
for  operating  purposes.  However,  we  do  feel 
that  we  might  eventually  be  of  aid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  devising  new  and  unusual 
ways  to  secure  capital  or  pilot-project  funds, 
and  to  this  end  we  have  done  considerable  in- 
vestigation. With  the  Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation as  a  willing  partner,  we  have  made 
several  stabs  at  the  problem,  each  time  re- 
membering that  we  cannot  and  will  not  hurt 
a  local  agency.  In  most  instances,  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  the  local  agency  into  the 
plan.  Since  none  of  the  stabs  have  been  any- 
thing more  than  that  and  since  they  have  not 
materialized  sufiBciently  for  purposes  of  anal- 
ysis, I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  learning  a  great 
deal,  and  your  suggestions  will  be  welcomed. 
As  to  the  problem  of  consolidation  with  other 
local  fund  raising  campaigns,  again  only  time 
will  tell.  Some  of  you  will  find  it  helpful, 
some  will  find  it  hinders.  Many  of  you  will 
have  no  choice  if  the  number  of  unethical 
promotions  of  other  groups  continue  to  give 
strength  to  demands  by  the  community  that 
all  campaigns  must  be  policed  and  controlled. 
Those  of  you  who  wish  to  remain  independ- 
ent must  lose  no  time  in  proving  that  your 
program  is  a  sound  one  in  the  community; 
that  your  policies  are  of  the  best;  that  your 
efficiency  is  high;  and,  that  your  ethics  are 
beyond  question. 

Problem  5 

The  public  mind  is  the  subject  of  this 
problem.  The  public  may  seem  to  be  an  un- 
identifiable  mass   of   humanity,   but   it   is   a 


lot  of  "you's"  and  "me's"- — many  of  whom 
will  be  of  some  significance  in  the  life  of 
some  person  already  blinded,  many  of  whom 
will  be  blinded  themselves.  The  greater  un- 
derstanding of  proper  concepts  of  blindness 
is  the  problem  before  us.  It  is  not  directly  of 
the  slightest  benefit  to  agencies.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  the  greatest  service,  if  achieved,  the 
agencies  can  render  the  blind  be  they  clients 
or  strangers  to  the  agency  program — public 
education  in  its  truest  sense  and  in  modern 
fashion. 

There  is  little  comment  necessary  about 
the  Foundation's  program  here.  All  of  you 
have  received,  are  receiving  and  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  information  direct  from  New 
York  about  our  efforts  to  supply  you  with  pub- 
lic education  materials  tailored  to  the  press, 
radio,  television,  civic  and  fraternal  group 
programs,  bodies  of  citizens,  and  so  on.  We 
have  encountered  the  problem  of  becoming 
near-expert  in  these  matters,  and  are  not  yet 
discouraged  about  techniques.  We  have  en- 
countered another  problem  a  bit  more  dis- 
couraging, however.  This  is  the  reaction  of 
some  agencies.  Some  local  agencies  would 
have  us  publicize  only  their  one  agency  in  a 
given  city  or  state.  Some  have  complained  that 
our  releases  have  "flooded  them  with  mail". 
Some  have  been  embarrassed  by  improper 
timing,  on  the  part  of  ourselves,  in  any  op- 
portunity to  secure  advance  clearances,  and 
in  other  instances,  generous  quantities  of  ad- 
vance clearance  on  our  part  have  ended  with 
complete  failure  and  no  public  education  at 
all.  These  incidents  were  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  though  discouraging  at  times, 
have  not  over-balanced  the  expressions  of 
good  will  and  enthusiastic  "give  us  more  of 
this  sort  of  thing"  that  we  have  heard  from 
other  agencies.  As  always,  we  want  you  com- 
ments— good  or  bad. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing,  that  a 
condensation  of  the  reports  from  our  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Education  shows  that  in  the 
past  year,  we  have  secured  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  or  agencies  for  the  blind,  total  radio 
spot  time  with  a  commercial  value  of  some- 
where between  three  and  five  million  dol- 
lars. The  exploitation  of  our  first  effort,  with 
an  inexpensively  prepared  series  of  television 
shows,  has  brought  a  commercial  value  in 
telecast  time  estimated  at  $400,000  and  with 
50  stations  on  the  waiting  list,  the  year  just 
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starting  promises  an  additional  $1,000,000  in 
free  telecast  time.  More  than  1200  radio  sta- 
tions are  using  materials  supplied  by  us 
and  on  one  radio  tape  series  alone  we  know 
that  there  have  been  3,250  quarter  hour  pres- 
entations about  blindness.  We  already  have 
a  waiting  list  for  a  new  radio  tape  series  to 
be  released  this  fall.  The  Division  of  Public 
Education  asks  me  to  extend  its  warmest 
thanks  to  you  all  for  your  helpful  suggestions 
and  constructive   criticisms. 

Problem  4 

This  not  so  little  problem  is  concerned 
with  you.  I  mean  you,  as  professional  work- 
ers for  the  blind.  It  is  more  exactly  concerned 
with  what  you  know  about  the  subject.  In 
other  words,  a  continuing  big  problem  for 
all  of  us  who  draw  salaries  in  the  name  of 
serving  the  blind  is  to  prove  we  have  the 
skills  for  which  we  are  paid.  A  world  of  in- 
formation already  is  compiled  for  the  new 
student,  and  all  of  us  should  be  eternal  stu- 
dents. But  there  still  is  not  much  known, 
and  much  that  was  known  at  one  time  is  now 
obsolete. 

You  are  generally  familiar  with  the  Foun- 
dation's broad  research  program.  You  may 
wonder,  though,  about  the  new  program  of 
research  in  the  vocational  field  we  began  to 
implement  a  little  more  heavily  about  a  year 
ago.  We  came  to  a  decision  that  not  all  areas 
of  vocational  research  would  be  legislatively 
or  physically  possible  under  the  limited  pro- 
gram of  the  Section  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. With  the  benefit  of  conferences  between 
us  and  officials  of  that  office  to  guide  us,  we 
have  started  upon  vocational  research  projects 
in  such  a  way  as  will  not  duplicate  or  take 
away  responsibilities  and  prerogatives  which 
are  those  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. The  scope  of  our  research  so  far  is 
being  focused  on  such  things  as  the  pros  and 
cons  of  journalism  as  an  occupation  for  blind 
persons;  surveys  of  the  teaching  field  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  extent  of  arbitrary 
discrimination  and  Avhat  can  be  done  about 
it;  coordination  and  development  of  testing 
procedures  to  determine  aptitudes  of  individ- 
uals; the  over-all  technique  of  operating  and 
staffing  and  adjustment  center;  surveys  of 
adequacy  in  training  of  the  blind  for  all  oc- 
cupations; removal  of  obstacles  to  the  blind 


in  civil  service  positions;  and,  a  host  of  other 
subjects.  We  have  cooperated  with  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  in  beginning  research 
in  the  area  of  home-bound  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  this  year  expect  to  sponsor  a 
national  conference  for  policy-making  officers 
in  vending  stand  programs.  If  there  is  a  re- 
search project  which  needs  to  be  done  and 
some  other  qualified  agency  will  or  cannot  do 
it,  the  Foundation  will  be  glad  to  consider  it. 
A  few  years  ago,  we  announced  our  in- 
tention to  activate  a  program  of  professional 
aid  directed  to  that  vital  professional  group 
generally  called  home  teachers.  Many  admin- 
istrative factors  have  prevented  our  imple- 
mentation of  this  program,  but  it  is  our  hope 
that  we  can  go  ahead  with  the  plan  through 
the  appointment  of  appropriate  personnel 
within  a  few  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  among 
the  many  related  projects  we  have  accom- 
plished, it  should  be  noted  that  the  Foundation 
has  granted  financial  assistance  for  the  pub- 
lication, in  braille  and  in  inkprint,  of  two 
manuals  prepared  by  one  of  the  conferences 
of  home  teachers  for  distribution  to  all  home 
teachers.  The  manuals  are  devoted  to  a  music 
bibliography  and  a  compilation  of  material 
aids  to  home  instruction. 

Problem  5 

Finally,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  this 
presentation,  we  have  the  problem  of  services 
and  benefits  for  the  blind  as  they  may  now 
be  affected  by  legislation  or  as  they  should 
be  provided  through  new  legislation.  Many 
of  us  have  come  into  work  for  the  blind  at 
a  stage  when  the  pioneers  of  earlier  days  al- 
ready had  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
legislative  benefits  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
some  of  us  tend  to  take  these  benefits  for 
granted.  I  am  well  aware  that  legislation  as 
such  is  a  rather  vague  sort  of  thing,  and 
presents  mysteries  to  the  casual  thinker  which 
tend  to  confuse  him  in  his  efforts  to  follow 
the  events  of  a  congress  or  of  a  state  legisla- 
ture in  any  year.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  know  what  legislation  has 
been  proposed,  or  should  be  proposed,  to 
know  what  to  do  about  legislation  that  is  bad 
or  legislation  that  is  good,  and  how  in  the 
world  to  know  the  difference  between  the  two. 

I  wish  to  submit  to  you,  however,  that  more 
of  us  must  get  over  our  "let  George  do  it" 
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attitudes  in  the  area  of  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  there  are  two  strong  forces  steadily 
at  work  undermining  the  interests  of  the 
specialized  agencies  for  the  blind.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  large  welfare  and  rehabili- 
tation associations,  devoted  to  what  they  call 
"all  the  needy"  or  "all  the  disabled"  who  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  they  are  not  in  favor 
of  specialized  programs,  privileges  or  authori- 
ties for  the  blind  alone.  The  leaders  and 
members  of  such  groups  are  friendly  to  us, 
of  course,  and  on  the  surface  there  is  a  history 
of  splendid  cooperation.  This  in  no  way,  how- 
ever, takes  away  from  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  historic  position  taken  by 
the  AAWB,  the  Foundation  and  other  groups 
or  agencies  who  believe  in  specialized  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  extremist 
organizations  which  purport  to  represent  the 
blind  people  themselves,  who,  while  occa- 
sionally friendly  and  cooperative,  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  will  tolerate  pro- 
fessional agencies  for  the  blind  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  administratively  channel 
benefits  to  blind  people  and  without  any 
privilege  of  judgment  of  need  or  evaluation 
of  merit. 

What  is  the  Foundation  doing  about  all 
this?  You  know,  of  course,  that  we  still  main- 
tain informational  services  on  our  and  your 
behalf  to  legislative  bodies.  The  greatest  goal, 
however,  is  to  ask  you  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Do  all  of  you  really  know  what  the 
interests  of  the  professional  agencies  are:  do 
you  really  have  convictions  about  what  is 
best  for  blind  people:  have  you  really  thought 
out  what  laws  should  be  improved  and  what 
kind  of  laws  should  be  enacted  to  achieve  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number?  How 
much  longer  are  you — who,  in  a  generalized 
sense,  represent  agencies  as  a  group — going 
to  be  torn  between  the  two  extremes  of  legis- 
lative philosophy,  which  singly  or  jointly  will 
destroy  you  within  our  lifetimes  if  you  con- 
tinue your  apathy.  The  Foundation  cannot 
carry  all  of  this  for  you,  because  if  you  are 
not  convinced  to  the  point  of  action,  then  you 
have  robbed  the  Foundation  or  your  own 
AAWB  leaders  of  confidence  in  their  cru- 
sades. Elsewhere  in  this  convention,  your 
AAWB  Legislative  Committee  will  make  its 
report  and  it  will  show  that  some  good  things 
have  happened  in  this  session  of  congress.  I 
agree.  However,  much  more  good  could  have 


been  accomplished  if  more  of  you  had  been 
informed,  interested  and  active. 

So  much  for  what  seem,  to  this  one  worker 
for  the  blind,  our  main  problems,  and  I  hope 
that  I  have  given  you  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the 
Foundation's  efforts  concerning  them.  There 
is  now  the  problem  of  relationships  which 
must  be  touched  upon,  since  from  time  to 
time,  I  have  found  that  that  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  for  an  executive  director  of 
the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  was  brought  into  being 
by  representatives  of  local  work  for  the  blind 
to  do  the  research  that  they  could  not  do. 
They  spoke  for  their  agency  or  institutional 
employers,  of  course,  but  more  fundamentally 
were  speaking  as  dedicated  workers  who  had 
but  one  objective  in  mind — the  best  interests 
of  the  blind.  The  Foundation,  as  a  result, 
came  into  being  not  as  an  entity  to  serve 
other  entities,  but  rather  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
research  and  service  which  those  entities  could 
not  fill.  The  Foundation  has  but  two  groups 
to  whom  it  owes  lasting  allegiance.  The  first 
is  the  group  of  Americans  who  must  grow 
and  work  and  live  without  sight;  and  the 
second,  is  the  group  of  Americans  who  do 
have  their  sight  and  who,  through  their 
energy  and  money,  are  disposed  to  help  the 
blinded  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  life. 

From  time  to  time,  leaders  of  certain  asso- 
ciational-type  groups  in  the  United  States 
have  charged  that  the  Foundation  is  not  co- 
operating with  this  or  that  group,  or  is  antag- 
onistic, or  is  usurping  its  privileges.  These  re- 
marks usually  stem  from  some  breakdown  in 
the  Foundation's  efforts  to  effect  cooperative 
relationships  in  the  drafting  of  policy  which 
will  guide  our  professional  objectives,  or  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  field  services,  which  are 
largely  of  a  consultative  nature.  Without  at- 
tempting to  single  out  any  one  of  these  groups, 
but  to  clarify  the  statements  I  am  making,  I 
should  at  least  indicate  that  I  am  referring  to 
the  types  of  organizations  which  are  associa- 
tions of  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  directors  of  tax-sup- 
ported, state-wide  agencies  for  the  adult  blind, 
directors  or  managers  of  private  agencies 
largely  concerned  with  work  shop  operations, 
and  committees  of  the  AAWB,  such  as  its 
Legislative   Committee. 

The  Foundation  would  like  to  have  a  strong 
cooperative  relationship  with  all  such  groups. 
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It  makes  sense  that  there  can  be  much  recipro- 
cal good  resulting  from  coordination  and 
clearance  of  activities  which  affect  us  all.  We 
owe  it  to  the  public,  who  supports  us  all,  be- 
cause of  economies  and  efficiency  which  might 
also  result.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
Foundation  in  the  last  analysis  recognizes 
only  the  two  groups  mentioned  earlier,  the 
blind  and  their  sighted  friends,  and  in  a 
more  practical  sense,  is  answerable  only  to 
the  authority  of  its  own  Board  of  Trustees. 
We  cannot  give  away  any  of  the  authority  of 
that  Board  to  some  other  group  not  responsi- 
ble for  maintenance  of  the  Foundation.  We 
would  like,  I  repeat,  a  strong  cooperative  re- 
lationship but  not  the  kind  of  relationship 
which  can  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
Foundation  is  administratively  subject  to  the 
control  of  some  other  groups. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  unfriendly  in  its 
tone.  It  would  have  been  my  wish  that  it 
never  would  have  been  said  at  all.  The  staff 
of  the  Foundation  has  been  so  often  criticized 


for  activities  which  were  not  seen  in  the  proper 
light  of  the  Foundation's  considered  responsi- 
bility, that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  attempt  this 
clarification.  Our  direct  responsibility  in  the 
field  is  to  that  local  agency,  group  or  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  the  aid  which  it  or  he  feels 
we  can  and  should  give,  and  we  cannot  bring 
between  it  or  him  and  us  a  third  party,  whose 
authority  is  nebulous  at  best.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent that  cooperation  with  other  national  or 
local  associations  or  agencies  will  not  mean 
subservience  on  the  part  of  either  of  us  to 
the  other,  we  welcome  cooperation  in  its  truest 
sense.  If  we  fail  at  times,  it  is  because  we  are 
human.  But  being  human  and  concerned  with 
human  beings,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  hu- 
man enough  to  understand  us  and  extend 
your  cooperation  to  us  on  the  same  basis  of 
reciprocal  respect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Robert  Barnett 

Executive  Director 


REPORT  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE 
WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

*  COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  President 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


It  is  my  privilage  to  present  this  report  on 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

For  over  half  a  century,  outstanding  work- 
ers for  the  blind  on  this  continent  and  in 
Europe  dreamed  of  the  establishment  of  a 
world  organization.  In  1931,  an  important 
world  conference  was  held  in  New  York  City 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Braille  Press 
for  War  and  Civilian  Blind.  Representatives 
from  many  countries  attended  and  resolutions 
were  passed.  One  resolution  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  continuing  world  organiza- 
tion. Unfortimately,  inability  to  reach  agree- 
ment delayed  action  for  many  years.  The 
second  world  war  shock  to  civilization  and 
those    interested    in    the  humanities    revived 
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the  old  hopes.  As  the  war  ended,  plans  were 
developed  and  on  this  occasion  the  sponsor- 
ing organizations  were  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  now  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Great  Britain. 
This  time  the  World  conference  was  held 
in  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Among  the  im- 
portant resolutions  passed  by  this  conference 
were  two  of  special  significance;  one  pro- 
vided that  an  International  Committee  should 
be  set  up  with  two  functions;  first,  to  present 
views  of  the  conference  on  minimum  standards 
in  work  for  the  blind  to  the  United  Nations 
agencies  and  otherwise  seek  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  such  services;  sec- 
ond, to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent world-wide  organization  for  the  blind. 
The  second  resolution  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  education  for  blind 
youth  throughout  the  world  and  set  up  a 
committee  to  plan  and  conduct  appropriate 
supporting  action.  The  committee  appointed 
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to  develop  the  world  organization  had  for  its 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eager.  This  com- 
mittee did  succeed  quite  effectively  in  bringing 
the  Oxford  resolutions  to  the  attention  of  the 
UNITED  NATIONS.  It  also  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
drafted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  France 
and  with  the  head  office  located  in  Paris. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Paris  on  July  i8th 
and  19th,  1951,  a  General  Assembly  meeting 
with  all  delegates  to  the  Oxford  conference 
being  invited  either  to  attend  or  to  be  repre- 
sented by  proxy,  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws were  adopted.  On  publication  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  appropriate  French 
authorities  on  July  20th,  1951,  the  World 
Council  became  a  legal  entity.  This  first 
general  meeting  elected  officers  and  members 
of  the  Executive.  I  was  proud  to  accept  the 
Assembly's  invitation  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  Council.  Dr.  Carl  Strehl  of  Germany  and 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  elected  vice  presidents  (the  latter  having 
since  resigned),  Henri  Amblard  of  France 
serves  as  treasurer  and  Eric  T.  Boulter  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  rep- 
resents the  United  States  as  Secretary-General. 
Representatives  of  nine  cotintries  serve  on  the 
Council's  Executive  Committee. 

Cooperation  with  Governmental  and 
Non-Governme7ital    Organizations 

The  Council  early  recognized  that  coopera- 
tion should  be  encouraged  between  on  the 
one  hand  the  UN  and  each  of  its  specialized 
agencies  whose  Avork  has  or  could  have  bear- 
ing on  services  for  the  blind,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  international  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  rehabilitations 
of  all  categories  of  physically  handicapped 
persons.  Conferences  with  UN  agencies  and 
Non-Govemmental  Organizations  held  in  Ge- 
neva in  February,  1950,  and  October,  1951, 
led  to  the  creation  of  A)  The  UN  Technical 
Working  Group  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  B)  The  creation  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Unit  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Welfare  at  United  Nations  head- 
quarters, and  C)  The  Conference  of  Non- 
Govemmental  Organizations  interested  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
In  February,  1953,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending  the   meeting  of   International   Non- 


Governmental  Organizations  held  in  United 
Nations  Assembly  Room  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  adopting  several  resolutions 
of  importance  to  the  blind,  that  Conference 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  continu- 
ing permanent  association  of  Non-Govem- 
mental Organizations.  This  permanent  body 
has  now  been  created  under  the  name,  "Con- 
ference of  World  Organizations  Interested 
In  the  Handicapped."  Our  Secretary-General, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Boulter,  serves  as  Vice-Chairman  of 
this  continuing  Conference.  Among  other  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  the  blind  to  be 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  UN 
Technical  Working  Group  to  be  held  in 
October  1954  will  be  efforts  to  evolve  inter- 
nationally acceptable  definitions  of  blindness 
for  recognition  throughout  the  world. 

If  these  efforts  are  successful  the  Working 
Group  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly  through  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  for  recommenda- 
tion to  all  member  governments.  Govern- 
mental recognition  of  these  definitions  would 
obviously  affect  such  matters  as  the  payment 
of  blindness  allowances  (pensions  for  the 
blind),  handicap  allowances,  social  security 
and  other  grants  to  legally  blind  persons. 
The  group  is  therefore  studying  the  whole 
question  of  allowances  for  the  blind  and  pos- 
sibly other  severely  handicapped  groups,  main- 
taining throughout  close  contact  with  the 
World  Council  and  other  Non-Govemmental 
Organizations. 

The  establishment  in  Cairo  of  the  Demon- 
stration Project  for  the  Blind  of  the  Middle 
East  is  a  direct  outcome  of  decisions  taken  at 
earlier  meetings  of  the  Technical  Working 
Group  in  response  to  suggestions  referred  to> 
it  by  the  Conference  of  Non-Governmental 
Organizations.  The  World  Council  prepared 
and  submitted  the  plan  as  a  working  docu- 
ment for  the  Non-Governmental  Organization 
conference  in  October  1951. 

The  UN  Technical  Working  Group  is  com- 
posed of  the  UN  Division  of  Social  Welfare, 
UNESCO,  WHO,  ILO,  UNICEF,  and  for  spe- 
cial purposes  UN  Technical  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  FAO.  The  Conference  of 
World  Organizations  Interested  in  the  Handi- 
capped includes  such  groups  as  International 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  World 
Veterans  Federation,  International  Society  of 
Employers,  representativ<es  of  the  three  la;Egest 
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international  associations  of  labor  unions, 
World  Medical  Association,  International 
Union  for  Child  Welfare  and  International 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Status 

The  World  Council's  role  in  international 
affaiis  has  been  recognized  by  its  admission 
to  Consultative  Status  with  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  UNICEF. 

Internatiojial  Conventions 

During  the  preparation  of  the  UNESCO 
Convention  covering  the  importation  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  materials,  repre- 
sentation was  made  for  the  inclusion  of  appli- 
ances specially  designed  for  the  blind,  braille 
books,  braille  paper,  etc.,  as  items  which 
should  be  admitted  free  of  all  customs  diUies 
and  for  the  purchase  of  which  governments 
were  recommended  to  make  foreign  currency 
available.  This  convention  has  now  been 
signed  by  approximately  thirty  countries  and 
ratified  by  several  national  legislatures. 

It  is  anticipated  that  consultation  with  UN- 
ESCO will  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
allowing  international  travel  concessions  to 
blind  persons  accompanied  by  guides  in  a 
convention  covering  general  international 
travel  provisions  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  UNESCO. 

Consultative  and  Sub-Committees 

The  Council's  Sub-Committee  on  Technical 
Appliances  has  held  several  meetings  and  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  new  media  for  Talking 
Book  production.  Attention  has  also  been 
paid  to  the  production  of  devices  for  com- 
municating with  the  deaf -blind,  research  on 
reading  machines  and  the  study  of  solid  dot 
braille.  An  international  exhibit  of  technical 
appliances  for  the  blind  has  been  established 
at  Council  headquarters  in  Paris. 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Oxford 
Conference  an  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  was  held  in  the 
Netherlands  in  August  1952  imder  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  World  Council's  Education 
Committee.  Its  far-reaching  resolutions  have 
since  been  widely  circulated.  The  continuing 
International  Conference  of  Educators  of 
Blind  Youth  it  created  has  since  applied  for 
and  been  granted   recognition  as   the  World 


Council's  Consultative  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. Similar  recognition  has  been  granted  to 
the  World  Braille  Council  which  was  origi- 
nally created  under  the  aegis  of  UNESCO  to 
deal  with  all  international  problems  sur- 
rounding the  allocation  of  braille  symbols  for 
linguistic,  music,  mathematics  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Forth-coming  Confere?ices 

An  International  Conference  on  Braille 
Music  will  be  held  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  WCWB  and  its  Consultative  Commit- 
tee, WBC,  and  under  UNESCO  patronage  in 
Paris  from  July  22  to  30,  1954.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  Conference  will  lead  to  the  universal 
acceptance  of  uniform  practices  for  transcrib- 
ing all  types  of  music  in  braille,  will  clarify 
certain  decisions  of  the  1929  Conference,  will 
seek  copyright  concessions  for  the  publication 
of  braille  music,  will  create  procedure  for  the 
publication  of  international  catalogues  and 
machinery  for  global  distribution  of  braille 
music.  It  Avill  be  attended  by  delegates  from 
twenty  countries. 

The  first  fully  representative  meeting  of  the 
World  Council  General  Assembly  will  be  held 
in  Paris,  France,  from  August  5  to  14,  1954 
under  the  title  "TAventieth  Century  Horizons 
for  the  Blind."  We  now  have  reason  to  expect 
65  delegates  to  attend  from  thirty  countries. 

WCWB  Executive  Meetings 

In  1952,  the  meeting  of  our  Executive  was 
held  in  Bussum,  Holland,  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  International  Conference  on 
the  Education  of  Blind  Youth. 

In  1953,  otir  Executive  meeting  was  held  at 
Como  in  July.  At  both  these  meetings  we  had 
good  attendance,  active  and  harmonious  dis- 
cussions and  encouraging  reports  on  progress. 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  report  I  referred 
to  the  dream  of  a  world  organization  for  the 
blind  and  the  long  delay  in  its  establishment. 
Earlier  conferences  imdoubtedly  paved  the 
way  by  demonstrating  the  widespread  desire 
and  possibilities  for  such  an  organization. 

While  many  resohuions  came  out  of  the 
earlier  conferences,  limited  success  attended 
the  efforts  of  those  who  attempted  to  secure 
their  practical  application.  W^ith  our  World 
Council  now  establishetl  and  with  all  con- 
cerned being  fidly  conscious  that  cooperation 
and  concerted  effort  alone  can  ensure  prog- 
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ress,  we  are  now  in  a  position  not  only  to 
pass  resolutions  on  which  we  agree,  but  as 
well,  to  follow  through.  We  have  as  working 
media  the  United  Nations,  the  Conference  of 
World  Organizations  Interested  in  the  Handi- 
capped and  interested  members  of  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  many  nations  throughout 
the  world  prepared  and  able  to  undertake 
effective  measures  for  the  establishment  and 
recognition  of  better  education  and  service 
facilities  for  the  blind.  Furthermore,  we  are 


in  a  position  to  press  more  effectively  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  We  who  are  inti- 
mately involved  in  services  for  the  blind  are 
in  the  most  strategic  position  to  argue  effec- 
tively for  better  health  organizations  and 
more  active  prevention  methods  than  any 
other  group  in  the  world.  Having  been  made 
increasingly  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  blind 
and  the  potentially  blind  of  the  world,  it  be- 
comes our  inescapable  duty  and  privilege  to 
act. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

*  J.  ALBERT  ASENJO 

Consultant  in  Vocational  Planning,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Nev^f  York,  Nev?  York 


May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  what  I  have  to 
say  here  today  will  hardly  inspirit  the  Thes- 
pian Maids  to  flip  cartwheels  atop  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, for  I  must  confess  that  I  have  neither 
the  talent  nor  the  taste  for  weighty  discourse; 
the  proof  of  which  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
But  I  do  humbly  believe  that  this  paper  at- 
tains nothing,  if  not  a  happy  release  from 
professional  cant,  pedagogical  jargon  and  the 
ubiquity  of  the  wing- weary  cliche.'  And  may 
I  beg  your  indulgence  to  interpolate  along 
the  way,  what,  I  hope,  is  a  little  comic  relief. 

So  much  spleen  has  been  expectorated  con- 
cerning the  business  of  adjustment  that  any 
degree  of  detachment  on  which  objectivity 
may  be  predicated  is  difficult  of  attainment. 
Many  definitions  are  heavily  laden  with  emo- 
tional freight  and  bare  the  hallmark  of  one's 
own  prejudice.  I  myself  must  confess  to  have 
been  buffeted  about  by  many  of  these  discor- 
dant doctrines.  Hence,  today  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  ring  the  changes  on  tired  themes. 
Rather  today  I  shall  concern  myself  with  some 
of  the  social  and  cultural  factors  which  play 
an  important  role  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
blind,  namely,  fund  soliciting  agencies  for  the 
blind,  the  blind  beggar  and  Freudian  psy- 
chology. 

The  factors  that  determine  the  nature  of 
adjustment  reside  partly  in  the  individual 
and  partly  in  the  environment.  The  attitudes 
which  are  assumed  toward  us  because  of  our 
physical    appearance    affect    our    adjustment 
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tendencies  to  the  people  in  our  environment. 
Those  with  obvious  physical  handicaps  are 
generally  expected  to  yield  to  others,  and  are 
apt,  therefore,  to  become  submissive  unless, 
as  a  compensating  mechanism,  they  become 
aggressively  assertive. 

The  society  in  which  we  live  lays  down  pat- 
terns to  which  we  are  expected  to  conform  in 
the  regulation  of  our  behavior.  Much  of  what 
we  do  is  done  because  it  is  expected  of  us. 
Though  each  of  us  may  individually  decide 
to  conform  to  the  expectations  and  anticipa- 
tions of  society  or  bridle  against  them  social 
forces  at  work  are  significant  in  the  molding 
of  the  personality.  "The  fact  of  social  expec- 
tancy is  basic  both  to  playing  of  roles  and  to 
social  control."  In  the  case  of  the  blind  indi- 
vidual the  nature  of  the  social  participation 
is  influenced  in  a  profound  way  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  dominant  social  group  indi- 
cates what  role  and  status  he  shall  assume  in 
the  group.  The  blind  anticipates  oversolici- 
tude  and  slabbersauced  sympathy  from  the 
members  of  his  environment.  Even  in  the 
choice  of  occupations  the  blind  individual  is 
strongly  influenced  by  society's  limitations. 
Thus  social  and  cultural  factors  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  our  concept  of  adjustment 
and  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  blind 
individual  must  make  adjustments  from  so- 
ciety's point  of  view.  And  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  attitudes  of  others  upon  our  be- 
haviour is  a  most  pervasive  and  pregnant 
source  of  maladjustment. 

The  literature  from  the  many  agencies  for 
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the  blind,  which  fell  under  my  inspection, 
consisted  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  and  bro- 
chures from  all  sections  of  the  country.  In- 
deed, it  made  Ossa  look  quite  like  a  wart — 
such  was  its  magnitude. 

But  to  move  to  the  material  itself,  it  runs  a 
motley  gamut  from  good  to  very  bad.  To  read 
some  of  it  is  to  become  suddenly  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  world's  worst  literature. 
Much  of  it  is  to  literature  what  Edgar  Guest 
is  to  sincere  poetry  and  betrays  the  sentiments 
it  seeks  to  express.  By  and  large,  too  much 
of  it  lubricatingly  tells  us  of  the  plight  of  the 
blind  and  is  oriented  to  the  psychological  fact 
that  emotional  appeal  is  about  twice  as  effec- 
tive as  factual. 

Some  of  the  more  eleemosynary,  and  hence 
more  sacrosanct,  of  these  agencies  egest  more 
promises  to  their  benefactors  than  a  globe 
gazer.  Everything  from  egg-in-your-beer  pros- 
perity on  this  sublunar  paradise  to  rapid 
propulsion  to  an  everlasting  bliss  in  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields  is  promised  the  giver  and  always 
the  implication  is  hinted  at  that  the  shirker 
will  not  reach  the  celestial  spheres.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  appeals  is  soul-sickening:  appeals 
to  the  heart,  to  the  sheer  joy  of  giving,  to  the 
urgency  of  giving,  to  the  inherent  and  spir- 
itual values  in  giving,  of  planned  giving,  of 
systematic  giving. 

Fortunately,  not  all  agencies  fall  in  this 
category  and,  instead  of  giving  their  donors 
categorical  assurances  of  early  attainment  of 
heaven  and  other  post-mortem  rewards  merely 
thank  them  intelligently  for  their  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  blind.  Generally  speaking, 
their  approach  too  is  more  rational  and  real- 
istic. 

The  chief  stuffing  of  one  organization  ad- 
dresses itself  primarily  to  the  emotions.  It  is 
pre-eminently  inspirational  and  ecclesiastical 
in  flavor  and  emphasizes  the  spiritual  values 
of  giving.  Throughout  its  warp  and  woof  run 
Biblical  exhortations,  Miltonian  homiletics, 
the  sawdust  trail  and  the  mourner's  bench. 
Illustrative  are:  "Bear  Ye  one  another's  bur- 
den;" "We  see  through  faith;"  "None  of  us 
can  ever  bring  back  to  the  blind  their  sight, 
but  we  can  all  give  a  helping  hand  along 
their  dark  pilgrimage;"  and  "Give  thanks  for 
sight  by  helping  the  sightless."  Such  flabby 
moralizing  and  crocodilian  lacrymorrhea  by 
inference  assigns  the  Elysian  Fields  to  donors, 
and  by  extension,  a  one  way  ticket  to  lower 


Gehenna  to  sluggards.  This  might  conceivably 
panic  sundry  sinful  peripatetic  cadavers  with 
one  foot  in  Charon's  funeral  barge  and  both 
eyes  to  business  to  invest  in  a  little  in- 
surance against  hell — fire  insurance,  so  to 
speak — and  thereby  achieve  heaven  by  a  sort 
of  statistical  quid  pro  quo;  and  it  might  pos- 
sibly suck  into  pliability  a  few  lumpy  matrons 
approaching  demise  and  anxious  for  an  eter- 
nity of  wing-flapping  in  some  baroque  para- 
dise. 

But  such  golden  nuggets  and  quivering 
platitudes  do  nothing  to  effect  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  blind  by  the  seeing  or 
help  to  bridge  the  grievous  gap  between  these 
groups.  They  merely  set  the  blind  down  as 
proper  objects  of  pity  and  charity.  By  such 
emotionally  loaded  phrases  every  act  of  pity 
is  proselytized.  On  the  last  page  of  one  pam- 
phlet, destined  to  disremembered  dust,  re- 
posed this  bit  of  dull  crambo:  "Keep  us,  O 
God,  from  pettiness;  let  us  be  large  in 
thought,  in  word,  in  deed,  etc."  And  wrought 
iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheeks! 

Man  is  enamoured  of  slogans,  subtle  little 
stereotypes  which  clog  up  his  mind  and  more 
often  than  not  achieve  the  inestimable  du- 
plicity of  making  him  think  he  is  thinking. 
But  they  are  great  time  savers  and  helpful 
little  substitutes  for  thinking  and  somehow 
the  advertising  man,  politicians,  and  many, 
many  others,  including  some  of  our  agencies 
for  the  blind,  have  discovered  this  fact. 
Hence,  they  have  become  a  clever  control 
device  and  a  chief  resort  of  propagandists. 

Many  of  the  fund-raising  agencies  employ 
this  device  in  their  literature.  "Light  a  can- 
dle in  the  darkness"  is  the  slogan  on  the 
cover  of  one  publication.  "The  lighted  candle 
is  our  emblem;  its  light  leads  the  blind  out 
of  darkness;  its  friendly  warmth  encourages 
and  reassures;  its  far-reaching  beam  inspires 
them  to  greater  accomplishment.  What  better 
memorial  can  one  have  than  to  light  a  candle 
which  will  shed  rays  of  happiness  for  ever?" 
Such  transparent  flummery  could  imaginably 
turn  on  the  lachrymal  glands  of  many  a 
donor. 

"To  bring  light  to  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness" is  the  message  from  another  association. 
What  could  possibly  contribute  more  to  the 
popular  notion  that  the  blind  are  sedentary? 
Beneath  this  cjuivering  platitude  is  a  sketch 
of  a   blind  man,   chin-up   and   trudging  on- 
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ward  and  upward  toward  heights — presum- 
ably Mt.  Olympus — from  which  an  ambient 
light  encompasses  all  things.  Under  the  letter- 
head reposes  this  golden  literary  nugget,  "I 
shall  pass  through  this  world  biit  once.  Any 
good,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  or  any  kind- 
ness that  I  can  show  to  any  human  being  let 
me  do  now.  Let  me  not  defer  it  or  neglect  it 
for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again."  There  is 
nothing  \vrong  with  this  statement;  for  there 
is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with  helping  fellow 
humans,  but  it  reeks  of  pity  and  of  emotion. 

In  direct  antithesis  to  these  forms  of  ap- 
proach is  this  statement,  "Thanks  to  our  con- 
tributors who  Ijelieve  enough  in  one  program 
of  hope  and  self-help  for  the  blind  to  dig 
down  in  their  pockets.  We  feel  that  it  is  with 
satisfaction  that  you  help  the  blind.  You  are 
helping  to  give  dignity  and  self  respect  to  the 
four  thousand  blind  people  we  know.  They 
have  learned  occupations  and  have  become 
skilled,  useful,  providing  members  of  society." 
I  feel  this  type  of  writing  is  based  on  an  in- 
telligent approach,  lacks  emotionalism  and 
emphasizes  the  positive  facets  of  psychology. 

A  message  from  the  president  of  another 
organization  says,  "Sentenced  for  life  to  dark- 
ness. That  is  the  lot  of  the  blind.  No  matter 
what  the  cause — birth,  illness,  accident,  war- 
blindness,  it  is  always  tragic.  Imagine  yourself 
in  a  blackout  world  the  rest  of  your  life.  Just 
think,  you,  the  leading  character  in  your  life's 
drama,  forced  to  play  your  part  forever  in 
darkness — until  death  rings  down  the  curtain. 
Blindness  is  tragic,  but  not  hopeless,  etc." 
There  follows  the  usual  appeal  for  bullion. 
Again  the  same  old  cloying  sentimentality, 
the  same  old  emotional  plea,  and  the  same 
old  refrain,  "bring  light  to  the  blind." 

Research  indicates  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  Chinese  proverb,  "One  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words."  The  eye  is  said  to  be  more 
reliable  than  the  ear.  Many  of  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  utilized  this  effective 
psychological  principle  and  have  profusely 
adorned  their  publication  pages  with  photo- 
graphs which  picture  the  blind  at  work  and 
at  play.  While  many  are  constructive,  others 
are  obviously  calculated  to  arouse  sympathy. 
Some  convey  the  impression  that  broom  and 
mop-making  are  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  blind,  and  indeed,  that  they  are  fit  for 
no  other  job  or  profession.  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  the  task  of  perusing  the  various  liter- 


ature I  have  seen  enough  mops  and  brooms 
to  sweep  the  Augean  Stables. 

In  Sinn,  it  may  be  said  that  a  sizeable 
amount  of  the  literature  published  by  fund- 
soliciting  associations  for  the  blind  betrays 
an  absurd  ignorance  of  the  blind  man  and 
his  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  a  smaller 
number  are  rendering  a  signal  service  to  the 
blind.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  former 
groups  are  less  concerned  about  the  fortunes 
of  the  blind  than  the  latter.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  former  group  in  their  aggressive 
zeal  to  cadge  subscription  funds  are  present- 
ing to  the  public  a  portrait  of  the  blind 
which  bears  but  little  correspondence  to  the 
truth.  Private  agencies  deriving  their  finan- 
cial support  from  the  private  citizen  must 
stimulate  their  readers  to  part  with  hard  dol- 
lars and  cents.  It  is  unfortunate  that  their 
literary  efforts  should  be  predicated,  it  would 
seem,  upon  the  helplessness  of  the  blind 
rather  than  upon  their  possible  achievement 
under  intelligent  guidance  and  training.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  resort  to  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  high-pressure  publicity  tech- 
niques. It  is  equally  unfortunate  that  they 
must  utilize  these  techniques  to  exploit  an 
obsolescent  psychological  attitude  toward 
blindness  that  is  shared  in  common  by  most 
laymen. 

W^hat  are  some  of  the  effects  of  such  propa- 
gandizing? The  speaker  thinks  that  some  of 
the  effects  are  as  follows:  namely,  that  the 
blind  are  precluded  from  employing  their 
abilities  and  training  by  the  maudlin  senti- 
mentality and  prejudice  of  the  seeing;  that 
the  blind  are  disadvantaged  by  their  accept- 
ance of  the  emotional  attitudes  with  which 
the  seeing  members  of  society  regard  them; 
and  that  many  blind  are  inclined  to  capi- 
talize on  these  attitudes — all  of  which  is  reve- 
latory of  the  extent  to  which  welfare  work 
for  the  blind  exploits  the  emotional  attitudes 
of  the  seeing  public. 

What  of  the  blind  beggar  and  his  not  in- 
considerable contribution  to  the  stereotype' 
Here  is  a  gentleman  of  notable  enterprise 
who  turns  his  blindness  to  highly  lucrative 
accounts.  And  yet,  in  certain  quarters,  he  is 
accounted  somewhat  of  a  hero,  an  independ- 
ent chap,  who  has  spurned  the  petty  sops  of 
the  agency  and  has  chosen  the  hard  way.  In 
still  other  equally  unassailable  quarters,  given 
to  ex  cathedra  pronouncements,  he  is  denom- 
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inated  a  non-conformist,  if  not  a  hero. 

Admire  him,  if  you  must,  but  remember 
that  this  modern  St.  Francis,  plying  his  via 
dolorosa  with  his  scratch-box  screaming  in 
pain  pouring  on  high-viscosity  schmaltz,  very 
often  winds  up  as  the  richest  clay  in  the  local 
necropolis — so  I  am  reliably  informed  by  fancy 
picklers  of  the  departed. 

Of  course,  music,  lovers,  this  odious  Or- 
pheus does  regale  us  with  music  of  a  sort — 
such  music  as  losing  all  secular  timbre,  ascends 
to  Mt.  Helicon,  catches  the  ear  of  the  Muses 
who  straightway  appear  quite  mistaking  earth 
for  heaven.  My  friends,  have  you  not  watched 
this  sad-eyed  sad  sack  Samson,  vestured  in 
simulated  sartorial  shambles,  the  hallmark  and 
cognizance  of  his  trade,  sucking  his  sadistic 
sackbut  as  he  stalks  the  streets  seducing 
sheckles  from  sundry  suckers?  Have  you  not 
beheld  him  so  and  have  you  not  listened  to 
his  mournful  muse,  soft  pity  to  infuse,  your 
cheeks  blubbered  with  tears?  Well,  this  web- 
fmgered  walking  Dali,  this  Pied  Piper  of  Gaza 
bids  fair  to  pull  its  pillars  down  about  our 
ears  and  smother  all  our  good  offices  and 
efforts,  if  he  is  allowed  carte  blanche  to  ply 
his  crafty  trade  on  the  city  streets.  The  situ- 
ation deteriorates  daily.  Their  numbers  pro- 
liferate like  fruit  flies,  in  direct  proportion 
as  the  business  pays  off  and  hence  is  corre- 
spondingly attractive.  "Why,  in  some  cities  these 
genial  gentry  have  a  corner  on  each  corner. 

Non-conformist  or  no,  the  blind  beggar 
presents  the  facade  of  conformity.  As  such  he 
represents  a  valid  typification  of  the  symbol 
of  blindness  held  by  the  dominant  social 
group.  Thus  he  flaccidly  accepts  the  inferior 
role  assigned  to  him  by  the  public  and  ren- 
ders complete  his  accommodation  to  the 
stereotype. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  this  modern  Jubal 
with  his  damnable  diapasons  and  his  warping 
influence  on  attitudes  be  summarily  enjoined 
from  merchandizing  his  miseries  and  be  ruled 
fi'om  the  city  streets. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  about  something 
that  has  considerable  pertinency,  to  the  mat- 
ter at  hand,  which  is  to  say,  Freudian  psychol- 
ogy. Although  the  speaker  would  presume  to 
be  neither  a  vest-pocket  Freud  nor  a  short- 
pants  Kinsey,  he  would  aspire  to  be  at  least 
twice  as  accurate  as  the  former,  and  at  least 
half  as  engrossing  as  the  latter,  for  if  history 
should  fail  to  register  the  infallibility  of  the 


one,  it  will  not  neglect  to  chronicle  the  pro- 
vocability  of  the  other. 

Horn  a  Freudian  and  he  will  split  the  air 
with  a  roar  beside  which  old  Texas  Spindle- 
top  sounds  like  an  asthmatic  wheeze.  But 
here  the  psychologists  do  not  speak  with  one 
voice;  nor  are  they  all  massed  in  solid  pha- 
lanx in  support  of  Freud. 

Recently    a    brace    of    Freudian    apologists 
mid-wifed  a  treatise  in  which  the  monstrous 
postulates  of  Freud,  that  master  of  mumbo- 
jumbo,   are  outstandingly   embodied   and   in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  equate  the  fear 
of  the  loss  of  sight  with  the  castration  com- 
plex. This  book  received  my  unqualified  en- 
dorsement as  the  "Gouk-Of-the-Month,"  but 
unfortunately  my  choice  was  outdistanced  by 
Errol     Flynn's     Great    Expectations.     Subse- 
quently, they  have  spawned  numerous   arti- 
cles in  which  gratuitous  claims  are  concocted 
in  testimony  to  the  same  purport.  And  Zeus 
only  knows  when  their  literary  labors — in  be- 
half of  old  ipse  dixit — will  terminate  for  they 
appear  to  be  as  fecund  as  the  shad,  albeit  not 
nearly  so  palatable.  The  fertility  of  these  high 
priests  of  high  octane  hugger-mugger  appears 
incredible,  for  no  sooner  do  they  proliferate 
one    literary   nugget    then    they    hasten    still 
again  to  bestow  the  fruit  of  their  multiplying 
blessings    upon    the,    by    now,    exophthalmic 
reader  and  hence  are  quickly  parturient  anew. 
But  we  must  be  fair  with  these  Freudian 
deep  sea  divers  for  they  have  been  in  Nep- 
tune's saltwash  too  long — and  look  it.  Dredg- 
ing for  souls,  they  have  come  up  with  a  few 
sea  crawls.  These  piscatorial  perigrinators  are 
obviously  suffering  from  psychological  bends, 
engendered  by  chasing  phantoms  at  50  fath- 
oms. And  all  they  need  is  a  little  clean  air — 
like  the  bed  linen  of  an  advanced  enuretic. 
To  argue  such  savage  nonsense  that  the  fear 
of  blindness  and  an  amatory  discommodation 
are  of  a  piece  is  to  give  a  gratuitous  dignity 
to   unredeemed   filth.   To   credit  such   bogus 
claims  and  phonus  balonus  is  to  ignore  that 
vast  land  between  fact  and  fancy.  To  plant 
such  presumptuous  piffle  in  the  minds  of  a 
naive  public  is  to  render  a  grievous  disservice 
to  the  blind.  To  propose  that  this  barnyard 
psychology  can  assist  the   blind  man   in  his 
adjustment   problems   is   to   propose    an    ab- 
surdity. 

In  Freudian  psychology  all  streams  disgorge 
into  twin  cloacas — the  oedipus  and  castration 
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complexes.  In  Freudiana  land  all  men  are 
divided  into  two  parts  and  pursue  an  ambi- 
dextrous Eros,  reaching  impartially  for  either 
sex.  In  Freudian  psychology  all  conscious  vir- 
tues are  merely  efforts  to  mask  secret  vices.  In 
Freudian  psychology  man  is  closer  to  the 
chimp  than  to  the  cherub — more  simian  than 
seraph.  And  in  Freudian  psychology  the  blind 
man  is  the  low  man  on  the  Freudian  totem 
pole. 

I  reject  this  psychology  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  reject  any  fairy  tale,  not  because  it 
wounds  my  moral  sensibilities,  but  because  it 
is  intellectually  repugnant.  Join  the  Freudian 
fife  and  drum  corps,  go  fantee  with  Freud,  or 
march  with  the  Freudian  goatherd,  if  you 
will,  but  remember  that  it  is  a  commonplace, 
in  psychological  circles,  that  the  universality 
of  these  complexes  is  progressively  yielding 
to  definitive  criticism. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  my  views  are  some- 
what biased  and  jaundiced  for  previous  in- 
cubation in  a  Wackford  Squeers  matrix  may 
have  conditioned  me  thus.  It  might  be  of 
moment  here  to  recount  a  previous  incarna- 
tion in  which  it  fell  to  me,  through  some 
bizarre  jest  of  the  Gods,  to  vegetate — cabined, 
cribbed  and  confined — in  the  pasturized,  asex- 
ual atmosphere  of  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind.  Certainly  not  my  most  coveted  experi- 
ence. Here,  in  this  sequestered  microcosm 
where  the  world  impinges  only  tangentially. 


if  at  all,  sex  lay  under  a  powerful  taboo  and 
even  botany  was  obscene.  Here,  suspended  in 
psychic  and  spatial  isolation,  I  drank  from  a 
stagnant  pool  instead  of  a  Pierian  spring  and 
attempted  Parnassus  on  a  Rosinante  instead 
of  a  Pegasus.  Suffice  it,  that  after  nine  years 
of  umbilicular  contemplation,  I  fled  the  scene, 
for  the  price  of  heresy  is  prohibitive  in  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind.  Maybe  the  scars 
are  deeper  than  I  thought. 

Where  does  the  answer  to  the  stereotype 
lie?  The  answer  lies  in  a  program  of  good 
public  relations,  projected  on  a  wider  basis 
than  heretofore.  Good  public  relations  im- 
plies the  public  acceptance  of  an  agency  or  of 
an  individual.  Intellectual  exploitation  of 
various  media  or  channels  of  publicity  such 
as  a  newspapers,  television,  motion  pictures, 
magazines,  pamphlets  and  word  of  mouth  may 
operate  as  a  salutary  solvent  to  the  vicious 
stereotype  of  the  blind  held  by  the  public. 
Intelligent  enlistment  of  the  services  of  an- 
thropology, sociology  and  social  psychology 
may  well  give  the  quietus  to  these  beliefs. 
But  if  our  attempts  to  alter  the  blind  man's 
environment  are  as  feeble  and  as  flaccid  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  then  not  in  Plato's 
years  can  we  hope  to  dissipate  this  attitude 
toward  the  blind — an  attitude  which  is  so 
unreal,  so  biased,  so  disoriented  and  so  wish- 
ful that  it  is  not  an  attitude  at  all,  but  an 
hallucination. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  outline 
our  philosophy  of  recreation  for  the  blind. 
We  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  vari- 
ous technical  aspects  thereof,  but  the  over-all 
motivating  reasons  for  providing  effective 
recreation  for  those  who  are  visually  handi- 
capped, and  the  various  reasons  why  recrea- 
tion programmes  take  shape  as  they  do,  some- 
times in  mixed  groups,  sometimes  quite  ac- 
tive programmes,  and  sometimes  less  active 
physically. 

■\Vhat  do  we  mean  and  understand  by  the. 


*  Visually  Handicapped, 


term  "recreation"?  Generally  speaking  most 
of  us,  no  matter  how  young  or  old  we  may 
be,  like  to  play.  Play  or  recreation  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  living  for  everybody.  Little 
children  spend  most  of  their  time  playing, 
first  at  home  and  then  with  children  in  their 
own  block,  or  perhaps  with  children  in  a 
nursery  school  or  kindergarten,  and  then  with 
their  school  chums.  Their's  is  an  imaginative 
or  make  believe  kind  of  play,  through  which 
they  learn  as  well  as  have  fun. 

Young  people  have  to  divide  their  time 
more  evenly  between  study,  work  and  play. 
Their  way  of  playing,  usually  is  in  groups, 
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clubs,  or  teams,  depending  on  what  the  young 
person's  interests,  skills,  or  talents  may  be.  It 
is  through  play  that  young  people  find  pleas- 
ure, make  friends,  cultivate  their  talents  and 
practice  the  art  of  getting  along  with  others. 

Middle-aged  people  spend  less  time  in  play, 
and  their  ways  of  playing  may  be  different 
from  a  younger  person's  way  of  playing.  Their 
play  may  take  the  form  of  entertaining  friends 
in  the  home,  or  membership  in  a  church 
group,  service  club,  or  some  other  kind  of  an 
organization.  It  may  be  in  reading,  or  hobbies, 
or  pastimes  which  they  do  alone,  or  with  only 
one  or  two  congenial  friends. 

Old  people  have  more  time  but  less  incli- 
nation to  play  in  an  active  way.  However, 
this  may  be  because  there  are  not  enough  op- 
portunities for  old  people  to  play  in  groups. 
When  our  communities  do  provide  such  op- 
portunities, it  has  been  foimd  that  older  people 
enjoy  and  benefit  from  these  activities.  Their 
lives  become  richer  by  doing  the  things  they 
like  to  do  with  others.  From  schooldays  until 
old  age  most  of  us  may  choose  the  way  we 
wish  to  occupy  the  time  which  is  left  to  us 
when  study  or  work  is  finished.  The  sum  of 
all  the  things  we  choose  to  do  in  our  leisure 
time  we  call  our  recreation. 

In  the  daily  life  of  the  average  individual, 
leisure  time  represents  but  a  minor  portion  of 
his  day.  In  analyzing  the  daily  schedule  of 
the  average  sightless  person,  however,  leisure 
time  represents  the  major  portion  of  his  day. 
If  the  leisure  time  activity  of  one's  own  choos- 
ing is  of  immense  value  to  the  average  sighted 
person,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  ameliorat- 
ing qualities  of  chosen  recreation  are  of  equal, 
if  not  greater  benefit  to  those  without  sight. 
Though  we  recognize  that  a  similar  need  for 
recreation  exists  on  the  part  of  the  sighted 
and  the  sightless,  it  is  the  solution  of  that 
need  that  presents  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  this  prol)- 
lem,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  impli- 
cations of  blindness  as  fully  as  possible.  What 
are  these  implications?  A  blanket  statement 
cannot  be  accurately  made  on  the  effects  of 
blindness.  For  it  is  the  individual,  his  per- 
sonality and  resources,  which  will  determine 
to  what  degree  his  handicap  will  affect  his 
normal  living.  Blindness  may  restrict  the  in- 
dividual in  three  basic  ways.  Fiist,  in  his  range 
and  variety  of  experience;  second,  in  his  abil- 


ity to  get  about;  and,  third,  in  his  control  of 
the  environment  and  of  himself  in  relation  to 
the  environment. 

It  is  the  individual's  reaction  to  these  limi- 
tations which  is  the  most  important  considera- 
tion, and  an  area  in  which  this  recreation  de- 
partment, in  addition  to  other  departments 
of  our  agency,  integrate  their  various  re- 
sources to  guide  the  individual  to  build  up 
self-confidence  and  self-activity  in  leading  as 
normal  a  life  as  possible.  It  is  a  great  fallacy 
to  assume  that  recreational  services  for  the 
blind  must  of  necessity  be  very  limited.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  area  that  can  be  de- 
veloped to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
recreational  setting.  Considerable  expansion 
of  leisure  time  activities,  in  agencies  for  the 
l)lind  throughout  the  country,  would  mean 
a  worthwhile  service  was  being  provided,  in 
assisting  the  blind  to  eradicate  self-conscious- 
ness about  the  handicap  and  the  anti-social 
tendencies  it  may  breed;  the  restoration  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  to  lead  a  self-expres- 
sive and  self-directing  life;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  remaining  senses  so  that  their 
dexterities  may  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
sight;  in  the  maintenance  and  acquisition  of 
mental  and  physical  health. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  for  agencies  not  to 
recognize  the  immense  value  that  a  construc- 
tive programme  of  leisure  time  activities  offers 
to  the  education  and  social  adjustment  of  the 
blind  individual.  Without  the  assistance  of 
such  a  programme,  the  individual  is  left  to 
his  own  resources,  and  the  charity  and  often 
misguided  services  of  friends  and  neighbours. 
They  may  endeavour  to  provide  amusement 
and  diversion,  but  find  it  difficult  to  provide 
that  activity  which  is  most  beneficial  and 
satisfying  to  the  individual  without  sight. 
The  tendency  of  blind  individuals  to  lapse 
into  listless  inactivity  when  not  required  to 
perform  some  definite  task,  and  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  consequences  of  such  idle- 
ness are  matters  of  no  little  concern. 

With  the  rehabilitation  of  the  individual 
l)eing  the  principal  goal  of  the  total  agency 
programme,  the  recreational  phase  provides  a 
powerful  and  effective  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  A  great  number 
of  the  recreational  services  of  a  community 
are  not  geared  to  meet  the  leisure  time  needs 
of  the  handicapped  person.  Many  factors  will 
influence    this,    including    public    misunder- 
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standing  of  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  tlie 
individual,  variation  in  ages,  interest,  experi- 
ence, training,  general  health,  economic  cir- 
cumstances, visual  acuity  and  efficiency,  geo- 
graphic location,  home  atmosphere  and  so  on. 

For  this  reason,  in  1948,  Captain  M.  C. 
Robinson,  National  Director  of  the  C.N.I.B. 
for  Western  Canada  brought  into  being  a  de- 
partm^ent  for  the  development  of  recreational 
activities  for  the  blind  of  British  Columbia 
and  in  particular  the  more  densely  populated 
south-west  areas  of  the  province. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  new  de- 
partment was,  and  is,  to  meet  the  greatest 
need  of  the  greatest  number  by  the  most  ef- 
fective methods;  with  subsequent  goals  being 
integration  of  blind  individuals  into  sighted 
activities,  and  the  development  of  leisure  time 
activities  in  the  home  environment  of  the 
individual.  In  terms  of  actual  programme  con- 
tent it  should  be  understood  that  the  blind 
membership  can  participate  in  and  enjoy 
many  activities  similar  to  those  of  any  other 
group,  ranging  from  the  physical  to  the  cul- 
tural and  the  social.  These  programmes  would 
include  mass  activities,  interest  groups,  and 
smaller  group  units.  In  this  situation  the  aim 
has  been  to  develop  those  programmes  which 
will  serve  a  large  portion  of  the  membership 
before  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
smaller  group  activities  which  would  serve 
a  limited  number.  Although  this  has  been 
found  the  best  way  to  meet  the  needs  there 
are  several  considerations  that  should  be  taken 
into  account.  These  would  include  natural 
and  community  resources,  financing,  leader- 
ship, membership,  interest  and  needs.  Ex- 
amples of  various  types  of  programmes  in- 
clude bowling,  swimming,  camping,  fishing, 
and  service  clubs,  musical  activities,  social 
evening,  square  dancing,  public  speaking, 
study  groups,  etc.  Organized  on  the  basis  of 
seasonal  activities,  the  department  has  de- 
veloped services  in  areas  of  natural  interests 
and  gradually  builds  in  specialized  services  to 
meet  the  Individual  desires. 

The  group  activities,  whether  exclusively 
for  the  blind,  or  involving  sighted  participa- 
tion, provide  the  individual  with  opportuni- 
ties for  growth,  both  in  personality  and 
socially:  (1)  by  giving  the  individual  an  ex- 
perience in  co-operative  activity  and  a  sense 
of  belonging.  (2)  by  permitting  the  individual 
to   assume   responsibility  for  planning,   pro- 


moting, and  carrying  out  activities  which  are 
related  to  the  individual  and  group  needs. 
(3)  by  developing  the  recognition  of  self-de- 
termination and  the  role  of  majority  deci- 
sion, so  that  the  individuals  and  groups  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  defend  convictions,  but 
also  to  adjust  to  majority  decisions.  (4)  by 
finding  enjoyment  and  security  in  group  rela- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  being  able  to 
develop  further  interests  and  group  associa- 
tions according  to  the  situation.  (5)  by  learning 
to  develop  competent  leadership  while  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  that  leadership. 
(6)  by  developing  the  contribution  of  individ- 
ual interest  and  abilities  to  the  life  of  the 
group.  (7)  by  discovering  their  own  needs  and 
learning  to  use  the  assistance  of  others.  (8) 
by  understanding  their  own  resources  and  de- 
ficiencies in  specific  situations.  (9)  by  con- 
stantly widening  interest,  experience  and  con- 
tacts, and  thus  attaining  a  more  mature  phi- 
losophy of  life.  "Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone." 

Reci-eation  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  individual.  It  does  repre- 
sent, however,  another  powerful  instrument  in 
total  tool  kit  of  rehabilitation.  Its  greatest 
advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  scope  is  so 
broad  and  far-reaching.  For,  by  one  means 
or  another,  recreation  has  something  to  offer 
in  servicing  the  needs  of  the  individual,  be  he 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  sick  or  well,  il- 
literate or  cultured. 

For  the  past  several  seasons,  a  middle-aged 
individual,  totally  deaf  and  totally  blind  since 
infancy,  has  participated  in  our  indoor  bowl- 
ing programme.  He  had  absolutely  no  con- 
ception or  knowledge  of  the  game.  Through 
braille  he  was  given  a  description  of  the  sport. 
By  devising  a  simple  code  he  is  able  to  receive 
from  the  sighted  coach  instant  communica- 
tion regarding  the  result  of  each  roll.  His 
friends,  including  the  coach,  have  learned  to 
speak  the  hand  language  and  his  weekly  par- 
ticipation affords  him  the  opportunity  for 
exercise,  competition,  achievement  and  fellow- 
ship. This  same  individual  participates  in  the 
sea  fishing  programme  and  has  had  the  thrill 
and  excitement  of  catching  and  bringing  home 
fish.  Only  this  Spring  did  he  twice  experience 
this  pleasure. 

Another  individual,  not  only  blind  but 
partially  paralyzed  down  his  right  side  due 
to  cerebral  palsy,  has  been   taught  to   bowl 
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and  has  developed  into  a  very  proficient 
player.  Because  of  his  paralysis  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  bowl  from  a  standing 
position.  After  several  experiments  a  system 
was  finally  and  successfully  devised  whereby 
he  learned  to  bowl  by  sitting  on  a  short  stool 
near  the  foul  line.  This  individual,  with  all 
his  disabilities,  was  the  second  most  improved 
bowler  in  our  league,  which  consists  of 
seventeen  alleys.  He  has  also  taken  up  out- 
door lawn-bowling  and  his  indoor  bowling 
training  serves  him  to  good  advantage  in  this 
sport.  Swimming  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of 
this  individual  either,  who  despite  his  physical 
handicaps  has  been  taught  to  swim,  float  and 
dive. 

Our  two  Service  Clubs,  the  women's  Gad- 
abouts, and  men's  Discus,  have  provided  and 
are  providing  numerous  blind  individuals 
with  leadership  training.  The  chairmanship  of 
each  club  rotates  from  year  to  year  permitting 
as  many  individuals  as  possible  the  pleasure 
and  experience  of  identification,  chairmanship 
performance,  executive  responsibility,  admin- 
istration and  management  of  a  group.  In  the 
case  of  the  women,  various  members  of  the 
executive  are  selected  by  the  president  to 
preside  over  designated  monthly  meetings.  As 
well  as  the  personality  development  aspect 
of  these  activities,  another  major  function  is 
the  cultivation  of  community  service  con- 
sciousness. This  is  achieved  by  encouraging 
these  clubs  to  conceive,  plan  and  execute  proj- 
ects involving  the  welfare  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  community  who  are  not  associ- 
ated with  the  club  programme  or  blindness. 
In  the  several  years  of  their  existence  the 
presidency  of  each  club  shows  an  interesting 
pattern.  The  first  president  of  the  Discus 
Club  was  a  totally  blind  retired  lawyer,  then 
came  a  partially  sighted  business  man,  fol- 
lowed by  a  totally  blind  war  veteran  of  the 


last  war,  then  a  partially  sighted  university 
student  assumed  the  office,  and  presently  the 
club  is  managed  by  a  recently  blinded  engi- 
neer. In  the  case  of  the  Gadabouts,  we  see  as 
presidents,  a  totally  blind  young  housewife, 
a  talented  partially  sighted  young  woman, 
a  totally  blind  switchboard  operator  and  a 
partially  sighted  housewife.  The  Service  Clubs 
are  also  utilized  for  public  relations  pur- 
poses by  inviting  to  each  activity  special  guests 
representing  education,  commerce,  industry, 
groups  and  organizations  in  the  community, 
etc.,  who  through  personal  observations  re- 
ceive a  clarification  of  their  own  perspective 
with  regard  to  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

These  activities,  as  well  as  all  others  in  the 
recreational  programme  are  not  an  end  unto 
themselves.  The  individual  and  his  fullest  re- 
adjustment is  our  goal.  The  programme  is  a 
vital  means  to  this  end.  The  activities  repre- 
sent the  desires  and  interests  of  the  individuals 
who  participate  therein. 

When  desires  and  needs  are  ascertained,  it 
is  then  up  to  the  agency  to  facilitate  them 
by  determining  what  resources  are  required 
and  what  are  available.  Then  through  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
the  leisure  time  needs  of  the  blind  individual 
and  membership  is  satisfied. 

Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  basic  neces- 
sities of  life,  but  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  con- 
tend that  by  the  provision  of  these  essentials 
the  total  man  can  be  assured  of  a  happy, 
pleasureful  life.  A  monarch  in  his  palace 
could  be  a  lonely,  discouraged  individual.  We 
submit,  therefore,  that  if  the  total  personality 
is  involved  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation, 
then  the  voluntary,  lawful  occupation  of  leis- 
ure time  is  of  paramount  importance.  For  it 
has  been  said,  "The  bow  cannot  long  stand 
bent,  nor  human  frailty  subsist  without  some 
lawful  recreation." 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

*  LINDSAY  G.  WILLIAMSON 

National  Director  of  Employment  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  President,  Lady  Chairman,  Members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  guests: 

*  Visually   Handicapped. 


Now  I  don't  think  I  have  left  out  anyone, 
but  if  I  have  I  apologize  for  doing  so. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  I  was  invited  to 
speak  at  this  session,  I  immediately  felt  ner- 
vous. Not  because  I  was  afraid  to  face  such 
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a  large  audience,  but  because  of  the  subject 
on  which  I  had  to  speak,  which  is  to  be  "The 
Philosophy  of  Employment."  That  really  gave 
me  something  to  think  about.  That  night  at 
home,  I  had  my  wife  pull  out  from  the  book- 
case three  dictionaries,  and  I  proceeded  to  look 
up  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  philosophy. 
The  little  dictionary  in  a  few  words  stated 
philosophy  was  the  science  dealing  with  the 
facts  and  principles  of  reality  of  human  na- 
ture. The  second  and  somewhat  larger  dic- 
tionary stated  it  to  be  practical  and  moral 
Avisdom,  as  well  as  calmness  of  temper  and 
judgement.  The  third  dictionary  really 
swamped  me;  it  stated  the  body  of  general 
principles  underlying  any  art,  science,  or  the 
like.  The  study  of  the  thoughts  of  others  as 
it  applies  to  mind  over  matter,  and  behind 
this  it  said,  "See  psychology".  I  looked  up 
psychology,  and  after  the  explanation  it  said, 
"See  philosophy".  At  that  point,  I  gave  up  the 
dictionary  and  decided  to  use  my  own  version 
of  philosophy. 

Now,  in  my  endeavor  to  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject I  will  probably  tie  myself  into  knots, 
but  if  I  do  so  it  will  be  no  more  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  if  I  don't  I  will  certainly  feel 
that  I  am  an  expert  in  my  own  field.  So  here 
goes. 

Two  weeks  ago,  while  having  lunch  with 
our  Colonel  Baker  and  still  giving  some 
thought  to  my  speaking  engagement,  I  asked 
the  Colonel  what  philosophy  shoidd  a  place- 
ment officer  exhibit  in  endeavoring  to  success- 
fully rehabilitate  the  blind.  His  reply  was 
that  faith,  hope  and  charity  was  a  philosophy 
which  might  be  considered  a  pre-requisite  by 
all  those  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Let  us  analyze  this  phrase,  starting  off  with 
the  first  word  faith.  Now  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  unless  we  have  faith  in  ourselves,  our 
organization,  and  the  people  with  whom  we 
have  to  work,  we  will  not  be  too  successful  in 
solving  the  problems  of  others.  We  must  have 
faith  in  our  fellow-man  and  endeavor  to 
build  up  his  faith  in  us  by  assisting  him  and 
serving  him  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 
"O  ye  of  little  faith,  what  can  you  hope  to 
accomplish?" 

Let  us  take  the  second  word  hope.  We  al- 
ways seem  to  be  hoping  for  something.  If  a 
statutory  holiday  comes  on  a  Saturday,  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  kept  on  Friday  or  Mon- 
day, in  order  that  we  get  an  extra  day  off 


work.  But  becoming  serious  we  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  render  a  service  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  which  will  be  out- 
standing. We  hope  that  we  Avill  be  able  to 
provide  all  the  assistance  necessary  to  the  in- 
dividual, enabling  him  to  be  eventually 
placed  in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the 
sighted.  We  also  hope  that  the  blind  person, 
newly  blind  or  otherwise,  will  be  a))le  to  un- 
derstand and  absorb  whatever  is  necessary  in 
working  out  a  plan  which  will  equip  him  to 
carry  on  in  a  normal  manner,  regardless  of 
where  he  may  be  eventually  placed.  Now  we 
have  the  last  charity.  To  me  charity  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  providing  assistance  for 
someone  who  is  in  financial  distress.  To  me 
kindness,  patience,  and  being  willing  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need,  as  well  as 
working  with  them  from  every  angle  to  help 
them  solve  their  problem  is,  I  feel,  true  char- 
ity, always  remembering  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Don't  you  agree  that  such  is  good  philoso- 
phy? I  have  two  more  important  words  which 
I  would  like  to  speak  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  first  being  appreciation.  I  think  it  very 
important  that  we  always  show  our  apprecia- 
tion whenever  and  wherever  possible.  A  little 
appreciation  goes  far  in  public  relations.  We 
enjoy  being  told  that  our  services  are  appre- 
ciated, as  do  others  whom  we  are  working 
with.  Don't  withhold  appreciation  when  a 
little  in  the  right  direction  will  do  so  much 
good.  Such  should  apply  on  all  occasions  in 
dealing  with  employers,  handicapped  people, 
and  yes,  even  your  wife  or  best  girl  friend. 
You  know  how  your  wife  smiles  and  perks  up 
when  you  show  her  a  little  appreciation  in 
return  for  her  help.  Blind  people  who  have 
been  placed  have  stated  that  their  apprecia- 
tion to  their  foreman  for  what  he  has  done 
to  help  them  in  their  work  has  probably 
meant  no  time  off  when  there  could  have 
been. 

My  second  word  is  co-operation.  Unless  we 
can  secure  the  willing  co-operation  from  all 
those  with  whom  we  work,  our  job  becomes 
more  difficult,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  by  anyone  in  work  for  the  blind  is  to 
give  and  secure  that  co-operation  whenever 
and  wherever  possible.  In  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations it  is  important  that  everyone,  re 
gardless  of  his  or  her  status,  co-operate  fully 
with   each   other   if   all   departments   are   to 
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function  properly,  and  no  matter  how  capa- 
ble a  placement  officer  may  be,  he  has  to  call 
on  others  within  the  organization  from  time 
to  time  to  help  him  make  a  decision  or  solve 
a  problem.  We  should  always  be  willing  to 
accept  suggestions  and  assistance  whenever 
it  is  offered,  and  expressing  our  appreciation 
for  the  co-operation  given.  We  should  never 
think  that  we  know  it  all  and  that  we  can 
learn  nothing  more,  as  such  is  far  from  the 
truth,  and  I  have  learned  much  from  blind 
people  who  have  come  to  me,  seeking  my 
assistance  and  help.  So  much  for  appreciation 
and  co-operation. 

What  is  it  that  motivates  or  spurs  a  blind 
person  on  to  better  himself,  or  improve  his 
situation?  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  reached  the  point  where  he  is  no 
longer  willing  to  accept  his  present  situation 
as  final  and  something  which  he  has  to  put 
up  with  for  the  rest  of  his  life  of  blindness. 
What  might  we  consider  to  be  the  cause  for 
the  change  in  mind  resulting  in  action?  I 
have  discovered  many  reasons,  but  I  will  only 
mention  a  few:  (i)  Idleness,  having  nothing 
to  do  and  too  much  time  to  think  about  it. 
(2)  Having  not  sufficient  income  to  live  rea- 
sonably comfortable,  finding  it  necessary  to 
increase  that  income.  (3)  Wishing  to  provide 
himself  and  his  family  with  the  necessities  of 
life  without  having  to  rely  on  charity  for  a 
meager  existance.  (4)  Wishing  to  be  con- 
sidered by  his  community  as  being  capable 
of  providing  a  standard  of  living  equal  to 
that  of  sighted  people. 

Hence,  he  calls  on  the  organization  or 
agency,  hoping  that  together  a  plan  of  re- 
habilitation can  be  worked  out  which  will 
eventually  result  in  him  achieving  his  desire. 
The  wheels  are  then  set  in  motion,  and  the 
preliminary  start  on  an  overall  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  individual  is  commenced. 
This  may  involve  him  having  to  accept  com- 
plete rehabilitation  training,  and  again,  be- 
fore he  commences  this  training  we  should 
check  the  following  points  prior  to  taking 
the  first  important  step:  (1)  Condition  of  the 
registrant's  health.  (2)  His  experience  before 
becoming  blind,  and  after.  (3)  His  responsi- 
bilities. (4)  The  qualifications  he  possesses  in 
order  to  select  a  suitable  vocation.  (5)  Is  he 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  be  willing  to  fit  him- 
self for  a  particular  vocation? 

The   type  of  work   that   blind   people   are 


fitted  into  depends  on  what  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  during  their  overall  re- 
habilitation training,  or  their  experience  in 
work  before  or  after  becoming  blind,  and  the 
degree  of  success  experienced.  The  work  of  a 
placement  officer  is  not  easy,  and  he  has  to 
carefully  plan  the  course  of  action  he  is  to 
take  in  placing  the  blind  person  on  a  job 
which  will  result  in  the  placement  being  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  three  parties  in- 
volved. 1.  The  blind  person.  2.  The  employer. 
3.  The  placement  officer.  And  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  placement  is  working  out  en- 
tirely satisfacory  to  all  concerned,  he  works 
out  a  systematic  follow-up  procedure,  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  placement  being  satisfac- 
tory. In  securing  employment  opportunities, 
the  placement  officer  must  believe  that  what 
he  has  to  offer  is  good  value  for  any  custo- 
mer, and  a  deal  which  the  prospective  custo- 
mer or  employer  should  not  pass  up.  He  is 
able  to  provide  proof  of  this  and  he  should 
not  be  afraid  to  place  all  facts  before  the 
employer.  If  he  is  able  to  convince  the  em- 
ployer that  he  has  everything  to  gain  and 
absolutely  nothing  to  lose  by  providing  work 
for  a  handicapped  person,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  to  making  a  placement. 

I  remember  the  early  30's  when  it  was 
really  difficult  to  make  placements,  and  if  we 
made  one  a  month,  our  department  cele- 
brated. It  was  at  that  time  when  J.  F.  Climk, 
whom  you  all  know,  said  to  me,  "Selling  is 
really  not  difficult,  as  it  is  only  a  question 
of  making  the  employer  see  things  as  you 
want  him  to  see  them".  Well,  that  is  true,  but 
I  know  in  Canada  we  still  have  a  few  stubborn 
employers  around.  We  have  little  trouble 
with  the  employer  who  admits  that  he  is 
from  Missouri,  and  is  willing  to  be  shown, 
and  keeps  an  open  mind  on  the  question, 
and  when  he  is  shown  he  falls  in  line  with 
our  policy.  Beware  of  the  employer  who 
agrees  with  everything  you  say,  but  hastens  to 
point  out  dozens  of  factories  in  his  vicinity 
who  should  be  able  to  employ  a  number  of 
blind  people,  but  his  plant  is  different  and 
not  suitable  to  absorb  blind  workers.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  placement  officer  has  to 
really  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  go  to  work  on 
management.  I  am  sine  placement  officers 
have  had  this  experience,  but  don't  let  such 
discourage  you.  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
try  again. 
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In  considering  the  overall  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  let  us  not  forget  that  recreational 
activity  plays  no  small  part  in  improving  the 
mind  and  health  of  the  individual,  giving 
him  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  providing 
him  with  the  opportunity  he  so  desires  to 
mingle  with  his  sighted  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, helping  to  destroy  the  feeling  which 
he  may  have  had  of  being  isolated,  living  in 
a  world  of  his  own.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  any  recreational  activity  both 
at  his  place  of  work,  as  well  as  evenings  and 
holidays.  Bowling,  golfing,  fishing,  and  music 
all  provide  good  recreation.  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

Recreation  is  not  always  remunerative. 
Many  blind  housewifes  have  been  assisted  by 
the  home  teacher  in  re-arranging  their  daily 
tasks  which  they  now  cany  out  as  efficiently 
as  they  did  when  they  could  see.  In  one  case, 
the  housewife  lost  her  sight,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  husband  to  do  any  of  the  house- 
work, in  case  she  should  hurt  herself  or  get 
into  trouble.  He  provided  her  with  a  maid, 
and  this  lasted  until  the  home  teacher  went 
into  the  home  and  convinced  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  that  she  could  still  do  her 
housework  as  well  as  ever,  and  that  she,  the 
home  teacher,  was  willing  to  show  her  how. 
After  a  few  weeks,  the  maid  was  dismissed 
and  the  wife  was  carrying  on  with  her  house- 
work as  she  did  when  she  could  see.  She  was 
taught  how  to  operate  the  mechanical  gad- 
gets in  the  kitchen,  the  electrical  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  other  household  applicances. 
Again  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

In  our  organization,  the  Department  for 
the  Training  of  the  Pre-school  Age  Child 
sends  a  pre-school  worker  into  the  home  of 
the  child  and  instructs  the  sighted  parents 
how  they  should  handle  and  treat  their  blind 


child.  The  parents  are  taught  how  to  bring 
their  child  up  in  a  normal  manner  by  actual 
demonstration,  if  necessary.  The  child  is 
taught  and  allowed  to  do  many  things  in  a 
normal  manner.  This  is,  I  consider,  the  be- 
ginning of  rehabilitation  training. 

It  is  my  philosophy  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  job  for  almost  every 
well  trained  handicapped  person,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  if  we  could  but 
find  it,  and  providing  that  from  those  we 
approach  we  could  be  promised  their  sincere 
co-operation  in  helping  us  help  others. 

We  no  longer  can  take  a  chance  on  placing 
any  blind  person  unless  we  are  certain  that 
he  is  properly  trained  and  equipped  to  fill 
the  position  offered.  This  applies  in  all  fields 
of  employment,  whether  it  be  in  industry,  a 
switchboard  operator,  a  dictaphone  typist,  or 
in  the  professional  field.  I  cannot  stress  strong 
enough  the  importance  of  every  organization 
or  agency  in  work  for  the  blind  having  a  well 
equipped  training  center  through  which  most 
all  should  pass  before  being  placed. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  my  talk  will  be 
helpful  to  the  cause,  and  if  you  have  enjoyed 
it  you  may  clap,  and  if  you  have  not  enjoyed 
it  still  clap  for  reason  that  here  today  we 
have  the  first  boss  I  worked  under  who  is 
now  your  President,  Captain  M.  C.  Robin- 
son, also  my  second  boss  whom  I  worked 
under  for  years,  your  Vice  President  J.  F. 
Clunk,  and  last  but  not  least,  my  present  boss 
whom  I  hope  to  work  under  for  a  few  more 
years,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  and  I  would  like 
them  to  feel  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  up- 
hold the  traditions  of  both  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 


PHILOSOPHIES  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND— OF  FEDERAL 
ISRANT-JN-AID  PROGRAMS  FOR  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

JAMES  H.  BOND,  Regional  Director, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Dallas,  Texas 


Madam  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  Houston  for  your  1954  convention  is  a  com- 

In  addition  to   the  welcome  by  Governor  pliment  to  the  entire  southwest.  The  city  of 

Shivers  and  Mayor  Hofheinz,  I  want  to  wel-  Houston,  Mr.  Lon  Alsup   and   his  associates 

coxne  all  of  you  to  this  region.  The  choice  Qf  will  use  every  resource  at  their  command  .to 
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help  make  this  convention  an  outstanding 
professional  success,  and  one  of  great  personal 
enjoyment. 

I  have  known  Lonnie  Alsup  for  many  years 
and  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him  both 
officially  and  personally.  I  publicly  acknowl- 
edge the  outstanding  job  Lonnie  has  been 
doing  for  so  many  years. 

President  Robinson,  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
be  a  participant  on  an  AAWB  convention 
program,  not  only  because  of  the  tremendous 
force  your  organization  has  had  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  but  also  because  your  group 
includes  employees  and  representatives  of  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  and  facilities  at  all 
levels  whose  interests  cover  the  whole  field  of 
services  and  assistance  to  the  blind. 

It  is  a  wonderful  achievement  that  so  many 
individuals  and  agencies  are  joined  together 
through  this  association  to  bring  needed  serv- 
ices to  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women 
so  that  they  may  become  contril^uting  citizens 
and  that  full  advantage,  benefits,  and  op- 
portunities of  our  society  may  be  theirs,  not- 
withstanding the  unequal  burdens  resulting 
from  physical  and  mental  impairments. 

The  concept  of  government  in  the  United 
States  is  freedom  of  individual  action  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  The  philosophy  of 
the  administration  as  applied  to  the  programs 
of  the  department  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare  was  expressed  by  the  President  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  early  this  year. 

He  said,  "This  administration  is  profoundly 
aware  of  two  great  needs  born  of  our  living 
in  a  complex,  industrial  economy.  First,  the 
individual  citizen  must  have  safeguards 
against  personal  disaster  inflicted  by  forces  be- 
yond his  control.  Second,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  demands  efficient  and  economical  per- 
formance by  the  government  of  certain  and 
indispensable  social  services." 

With  specific  regard  to  rehabilitation,  the 
President  stated  on  January  18  in  his  special 
health  message,  "There  are  no  statistics  to 
portray  the  full  depth  and  meaning  in  human 
terms  of  the  rehabilitation  program,  but 
clearly  it  is  a  program  that  builds  a  better 
America." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  said  our  programs 
are  "Designed  to  safeguard  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  terms 
of  2oth   century  needs,  without  jeopardizing 


the  traditional  principles  of  freedom  and  in- 
dividual initiative  which  have  made  America 
a  great  nation." 

The  department's  concept  of  restoring  and 
conserving  the  usefulness  of  human  beings 
has  been  given  realistic  expression  in  the 
form  of  legislation  now  being  considered  by 
the  Congress.  The  proposals  constitute  an- 
other step  in  the  steady  and  sound  growth  of 
an  activity  of  government  which  is  inherently 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  philosophies  of  the 
nation  in  which  we  live. 

In  fact,  rehabilitation  as  envisaged  through 
the  Federal-State  Grants-in-Aid  Program  is 
democracy  in  its  finest  form,  for  it  is  founded 
on  the  rights  and  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
iiidividual  from  which  comes  the  strength  of 
our  nation. 

By  rights,  I  do  not  mean  just  for  the  j6oo 
blind  individuals  who  were  rehabilitated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal-State  Program 
last  year  .  .  .  but  I  mean  the  estimated  back- 
log of  y 5,000  employable  blind  of  this  country 
and  appropriate  services  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  sustain  a  visual  im- 
pairment which  stands  between  them  and  the 
realization  of  a  job  and  a  useful  place  in  the 
community. 

While  my  remarks  are  directed  to  the  em- 
ployable blind;  that  is,  those  who  can  be  em- 
ployed in  competitive  industry,  in  professions, 
in  sheltered  workshops  and  home  industries, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  appreciate  and 
fully  support  the  numerous  other  ser\'ices 
needed  by  all  of  the  300,000  blind  of  our 
country;  such  as,  adjustment  training,  recrea- 
tional, social,  educational,  and  religious,  and 
those  many  proficiencies  required  in  perform- 
ing the  activities  of  daily  living. 

Rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped  is  just 
as  much  a  right  as  the  right  to  attend  public 
school,  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  or  to  enrich  ones  spiritual 
values  through  freedom  of  religion,  or  the 
rights  to  other  forms  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship. 

Rehabilitation  can  spring  or  emerge  only 
from  a  democratic  system  ^vhich  is  designed 
to  serve  the  people  who  create  it.  It  can  grow 
only  in  a  society  which  places  a  high  value 
on  the  worth  of  the  individual.  The  individ- 
ual therefore  is  not  a  utility  of  our  govern- 
ment to  be  conserved  primarily  for  economic 
and  military  purposes.  People  are  in  and  of 
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themselves  the  greatest  value  which  we  strive 
to  create  and  sustain.  This  being  true,  we  can 
make  small  justification  for  restricting  in- 
vestments which  we  make  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  handicapped. 

Miss  Gruber,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
American  Foundation  report  you  made  before 
a  House  committee  hearing  in  which  you 
said,  "The  problem  of  blindness  in  the 
United  States  connot  and  should  not  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents  alone;  the 
amount  now  being  spent  is  tragically  low 
and  inadequate  .  .  ." 

Now  if  these  rights  and  the  worth  of  the 
individual  are  not  to  become  sterile  and  ab- 
stract and  meaningless  ideas,  they  must  be 
implemented  by  such  basic  human  desires 
and  needs  as  useful  employment,  mental  and 
physical  development,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
esteein  which  comes  from  a  life  of  full  ayid 
useful  production. 

Through  vocational  rehabilitation  we  have 
found  a  means  of  adding  productive  and  use- 
ful years  to  life,  resulting  in  increased  goods, 
restoration  of  self-respect  and  greater  human 
happiness.  On  the  basis  of  the  magnificent 
and  proud  record  of  production  throughout 
the  years  and  particularly  during  our  last 
great  struggle  for  survival  we  know  that,  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity,  the  capable  blind 
can,  and  will,  do  their  full  part  in  creating 
economic  goods  as  well  as  in  creating  good 
lives  for  themselves  and  their  families.  It  is 
our  job  to  see  that  more  and  more  people 
imderstand  the  full  facts  as  we  know  them. 

Every  citizen  must  realize  and  understand 
the  importance  of  our  visually  handicapped 
citizen  to  our  national  well-being.  The  ability 
to  work  represents  the  economic  foundation 
of  a  person's  life.  Any  condition  which  affects 
the  economic  welfare  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  citizens,  affects  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  With  all  our  wealth  we 
are  too  poor  to  overlook  or  waste  their  pro- 
ductive potential.  One  of  the  highest  objec- 
tives in  rehabilitation  is  fitting  the  disabled 
individual  into  the  economic  framework  of 
our  society. 

Proof  that  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  pays 
off  also  on  a  doUar-and-cent  basis  is  in  the 
fact  that  more  than  1500  blind  vending  stand 
operators  and  their  2,316  employees  earned 
more  than  4.5  million  dollars  during  the  1953 
fiscal  year  .  .  .  gross  sales  amounted  to  20.6 


million  dollars.  Net  earnings  of  the  blind 
operators  were  3.5  million  dollars.  This  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  helping  severely  dis- 
abled individuals  move  from  the  relief  roll  to 
the  payroll.  The  3,614  blind  persons  rehabili- 
tated in  1951  increased  their  annual  earn- 
ings from  655,000  before  rehabilitation  to 
$5,118,000  after  rehabilitation,  or  an  increase 
of  680  per  cent.  This  rich  return  is  further 
proof  that  in  our  society  the  best  possible 
business  is  an  investment  in  people. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  vending 
stand  operation  has  been  relatively  well-de- 
veloped or  that  a  few  large  industrial  em- 
ployers take  an  enlightened  view  toward  em- 
ploying the  visually  handicapped.  The  story 
must  be  carried  to  the  small  business  man 
whose  payroll  provides  most  of  our  job  op- 
portunities. It  must  go  into  every  section  and 
every  community  in  the  land.  When  it  does, 
opportunity  will  replace  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, and  the  blind  person  will  have  an 
equal  chance,  based  on  merit,  of  making  a 
decent  living. 

Your  first  vice-president,  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk, 
expresses  it  in  this  way,  ".  .  .  our  educational 
campaign  must  continue  until  loss  of  sight 
is  viewed  from  the  same  analytical  point  of 
view  as  increasing  age,  the  loss  of  a  foot,  or 
the  loss  of  hair.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
a  blind  person  will  continue  in  his  normal 
occupation  with  perhaps  some  minor  adjust- 
ments; the  sighted  public  will  expect  nothing 
else.  This  can  be  achieved  within  25  years  if 
we  advertise  abilities  as  vigorously  as  we  have 
advertized  limitation." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  committed  to  a  greatly  expanded 
rehabilitation  program  recognizing  the  prob- 
lem of  disablement  as  a  matter  of  national, 
state,  and  local  concern,  with  consideration  for 
financial  responsibility  given  to  needs  and 
ability  to  pay.  Such  a  program  is  designed  to 
remove  or  reduce,  through  an  immediate  and 
long  range  plan,  legal  and  economic  barriers 
to  preparing  the  disabled  individual  for  the 
highest  possible  vocational  level  of  which  he 
may  be  capable.  We  will  pursue  this  program 
with  all  our  ability. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  one  to  view  our  com- 
plete Federal-State  Rehabilitation  Program, 
participated  in  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments,  by  private  organizations  such  as 
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those  represented  here,  by  community  mem- 
bers, by  the  handicapped  individual's  fam- 
ily, and  most  important  by  the  disabled  in- 
dividual himself,  without  developing  a  deep- 
seated  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  privilege 
of  living  in  a  country  where  the  dignity  and 
rights  and  worth  of  the  individual,  regardless 
of  how  severely  he  may  be  handicapped,  are 
recognized  and  where  a  sincere  effort  is  made 
to  provide  the  disabled  with  assistance  that 
will  enable  them  to  "carve  out"  American 
style  a  place  in  life  that  will  bring  happiness 


and  security,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
be  self-respecting,  contributing  members  in 
a  free  democracy. 

I  congratulate  all  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  your  choice  of  endeavor,  for,  to  my 
way  of  thinking  there  is  no  finer  cause  to 
which  men  and  women  of  high  professional 
competence  can  dedicate  themselves.  Those  of 
use  in  the  department  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  are  proud  to  be  associated  with 
you. 


NATION-WIDE  STATUS  OF  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
AND  OF  CURRENT  RESEARCH 

FRANKLIN  M.  FOOTE,  M.D. 
Executive  Director  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  New  York 


The  factors  causing  loss  of  sight  are  varied 
and  complicated,  so  the  approach  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  likewise  must  be  varied; 
to  some  the  approach  may  seem  unnecessarily 
broad  and  complicated.  This  is  true  if  you 
are  one  of  those  persons  who  would  put  all 
the  blind  in  a  single,  stereotyped  category^ — 
if  you  would  put  the  causes  of  all  blindness 
in  a  single  pigeonhole  and  then  proclaim  that 
the  way  to  win  the  fight  against  blindness  is 
through  a  single  approach.  Some  declare  that 
research  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  that  do- 
ing anything  else  is  "throwing  money  down 
a  rathole."  Others  believe  that  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  provide  eye  clinic  service  and  the 
problem  of  unnecessary  blindness  will  be 
solved  quickly.  Still  others  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  complete  prevention  of  blind- 
ness program  consists  of  handing  out  pamph- 
lets and  putting  exhibits  in  stoi-e  windows; 
while  others  maintain  that,  if  only  we  could 
solve  the  problem  of  diabetes  or  the  problem 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  the  only  really  im- 
portant cause  of  blindness  would  be  settled. 

How  can  we  learn  the  truth  alx)ut  this 
problem?  I  am  sure  that  men  and  women,  as 
interested  in  the  problem  as  you  are,  realize 
that  the  narrow-minded  approaches  to  the 
problem  just  described  are  a  present-day  ver- 
sion of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  four  blind  men 
and  the  elephant.  Each  of  the  dogmatic, 
single-minded  so-called  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem is  partly  right  and  each  is  partly  wrong, 
however  enthusiastically  it  may  be  advocated. 


What  is  needed,  however  reluctant  many  are 
to  admit  it,  is  a  broad,  comprehensive,  care- 
fully thought  out  approach  to  the  problem 
of  preventing  blindness  in  terms  of  actual 
needs  and  practical  ways  of  meeting  these 
needs.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  I 
face  is  when  an  agency  executive  stops  me  in 
the  corridor  of  a  hotel  at  a  meeting  like  this 
and  asks  for  an  outline  in  a  nutshell  of  how 
he  can  add  prevention  of  blindness  to  his 
agency's  program.  That  question  cannot  be 
answered  except  in  terms  of  a  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  all  that  is  now  being  done  and  all 
that  is  not  being  done  in  his  community,  and 
the  answer  cannot  be  given  in  five  or  ten 
minutes. 

My  present  objective  is  to  try  to  discuss  this 
problem  in  reference  to  a  community  of 
160,000,000  persons,  of  whom  about  319,000 
are  blind.  Taking  into  account  the  annual 
incidence  of  blindness,  it  is  estimated  that 
three-quarters  of  a  million  persons  now  liv- 
ing will  lose  their  sight  before  they  die.  What 
can  be  done  to  reduce  this  staggering  esti- 
mate? 

The  causes  of  blindness  can  be  divided  into 
two  major  groupings — about  10  per  cent  of 
blindness  is  produced  by  injury  and  about  90 
per  cent  by  disease  or  by  congenital  abnor- 
malities. Theoretically,  the  10  per  cent  of 
blindness  caused  by  injury  could  be  virtually 
eliminated,  and  we  should  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  reach  that  goal  however  ideal  it  may 
seem.  Probably  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
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injuries  occur  in  connection  with  occupation, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  of  these  injuries  should 
be  prevented.  Certain  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  adopted  such  well-rounded  pro- 
grams that  they  have  been  able  to  eliminate 
serious  eye  accidents  for  periods  of  10  or 
more  years;  other  plants  conducting  similar 
operations  and  with  a  comparable  number  of 
employees  have  had  records  of  losing  one  or 
two  eyes  annually  over  the  same  period  of 
years.  Obviously,  in  such  instances,  elimina- 
tion of  eye  accidents  is  not  merely  a  theoreti- 
cal goal  but  a  practical  one.  The  National 
Society  has  made  a  survey  of  eye  programs 
in  iron  foundries  because  of  their  high  in- 
cidence of  eye  injuries;  this  survey  has  dis- 
closed that  the  probable  reason  for  the  high 
eye  accident  rate  is  simply  failure  in  many  of 
the  iron  foundries  to  adopt  adequate  sight 
conservation  progiams.  To  add  a  psychologi- 
cal stimulus  to  encourage  wearing  of  safety 
glasses  in  industry,  the  National  Society  in 
1949  accepted  national  sponsorship  of  the 
Wise  Owl  Club,  in  which  men  and  women 
who  have  had  their  eyesight  saved  through 
conscientious  wearing  of  safety  glasses  are 
given  public  recognition.  At  the  present  time 
5,900  men  and  women  who  have  had  the 
sight  of  one  or  both  eyes  saved  at  the  time  a 
work  accident  occurred  have  been  admitted 
to  this  honorary  club  and  the  estimated  sav- 
ing in  compensation  costs  alone  for  this 
group  of  persons  would  amount  to  more  than 
$25,000,000. 

Likewise  we  believe  that  the  prevalence  of 
non-industrial  eye  injuries  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced. We  have  actual  evidence  to  this  effect 
in  states  in  which  there  is  good  control  of  the 
sale  of  the  more  dangerous  kinds  of  fireworks 
and  control  of  the  use  of  air  guns.  Recent 
passage  of  House  Resolution  n6,  to  reinforce 
state  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  dangerous 
fireworks,  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  saving 
of  sight  from  this  cause,  and  it  was  a  great 
help  to  have  the  backing  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  for  this 
bill.  Studies  of  children  in  schools  for  the 
blind  have  indicated  further  that  educational 
efforts,  aimed  at  parents  to  reduce  eye  in- 
juries in  this  group,  are  paying  off. 

Lag  in  Applying  Current  Knowledge 

Turning  to  the  90  per  cent  or  more  of 
blindness   which  is  due   to  eye  diseases,   we 


find  that  many  persons  are  going  blind  from 
causes  for  which  effective  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  already  available  but  were  not  ap- 
plied at  the  proper  time.  For  example,  a  re- 
view of  studies  of  causes  of  blindness  among 
23,000  persons  in  seven  states  between  1947 
and  1950  shows  that  about  27  per  cent  were 
Ijlind  from  cataracts;  yet  we  know  that  surgery 
for  this  condition  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
procedures  that  the  ophthalmologist  has  to 
offer,  resulting  in  improvement  of  vision  in  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  cases.  A  recent  study  by 
Sorsby  of  blind  persons  in  England  revealed 
similar  findings  of  many  persons  blind  from 
causes  that  were  either  preventable  or  were 
amenable  to  treatment  even  after  sight  had 
been  lost.  As  was  reported  last  year  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  a  significant  Baltimore 
study  entitled  "Why  Are  They  Blind?"  showed 
that  31  out  of  100  consecutive  blind  persons 
lost  their  sight  because  of  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  to  the  early  signs 
of  eye  trouble  and  the  need  for  obtaining 
ophthalmic  care  early  and  carrying  out  com- 
petent advice  when  obtained.  These  facts  show 
conclusively  the  need  for  greatly  expanded 
health  education  of  the  public  along  the  in- 
dicated lines.  To  this  end,  the  National  So- 
ciety carries  on  a  year-round  informational 
program  using  every  available  method  of 
communication,  and  supplies  at  cost  to  state 
and  local  agencies  all  kinds  of  materials  that 
will  assist  them  in  reaching  persons  in  local 
communities.  We  have  found  it  possible  to 
obtain  better  cooperation  from  the  mass 
media  of  communication  by  intensifying  our 
efforts  at  one  particular  period  of  the  year; 
accordingly,  with  the  approval  of  the  na- 
tional Advertising  Council,  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember has  been  proclaimed  "Sight  Saving 
Month."  During  the  past  five  years  this  edu- 
cational program  has  grown  enormously.  Last 
year,  for  example,  radio  stations  in  all  48 
states  made  both  spot  announcements  and 
carried  15 -minute  programs,  and  free  time 
was  contributed  by  31  national  network  radio 
programs.  In  the  television  field  free  screen- 
ings of  the  message  were  carried  by  stations  in 
28  states,  and  at  least  four  network  shows  con- 
tributed free  time.  The  Governors  of  27  states 
issued  formal  proclamations  or  official  state- 
ments designating  September  as  "Sight  Saving 
Month."  This  year  the  keynote  of  the  Sep- 
tember campaign  will  be  "The   Most  Won- 
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derful  Eyes  in  Town  Belong  to  YOU."  Em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  need  for  each 
person  to  "Take  care  of  your  eyes— they'll 
see  you  through  life  .  .  ."  and  to  support 
scientific  research.  In  this  educational  cam- 
paign many  of  the  agencies  represented  in 
the  audience  today  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive, as  have  been  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare departments  in  the  various  states,  the  four 
state  voluntary  societies  for  prevention  of 
blindness  or  sight  conservation  and  the  nine 
state  committees  which  are  integral  parts  of 
the  National  Society.  The  results  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  volunteer  business  and  social  lead- 
ers in  these  state  committees  show  what  an 
important  role  they  can  play  in  carrying  the 
message  to  the  average  man  about  how  he  can 
better  take  care  of  his  eyesight. 

Medical  Social  Service 

In  addition  to  information  about  signs  of  eye 
trouble  and  the  need  for  taking  care  of  his  vi- 
sion, a  person  threatened  with  loss  of  sight  has 
to  know  where  he  can  obtain  competent  eye 
care.  This  is  of  particular  importance  for  per- 
sons at  lower  economic  levels  because  it  is  far 
more  difficult  for  them  to  learn  about  facilities 
available  for  necessary  treatment  and  care. 
Here  I  believe  that  many  agencies  for  the 
blind  can  play  a  much  greater  part  in  the 
future  than  they  have  up  to  now.  The  won- 
derful record  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices in  obtaining  needed  eye  treatment  for 
their  blind  clients  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  public  and  private  agencies  working  with 
visually  handicapped  persons.  At  present  only 
lo  or  12  state  programs  providing  aid  to  the 
needy  blind  are  attempting  to  do  much  with 
regard  to  following  up  the  results  of  eye 
examinations.  A  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  which  will  bring  adequate  eye  care  to 
the  visually  handicapped  person  is  provision 
of  the  services  of  a  qualified  medical  social 
worker  in  the  state  agency  serving  the  needy 
blind.  Such  a  worker  can  put  the  patient  in 
touch  with  the  proper  resources,  interpret  the 
medical  recommendations  to  the  patient  and 
his  family,  and  help  in  untold  ways  in  the 
aiTangements  necessary  to  accomplish  im- 
provement or  restoration  of  sight.  Such  help 
should  not  be  denied  any  blind  person,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  many  states,  because  he  lacks 
economic  resources  to  pay  for  it  or  because  he 
is  over  65  years  of  age.  I  urge  that  organiza- 


tions for  the  blind  learn  whether  such  a  pro- 
gram is  available  to  the  needy  blind  of  their 
state  and,  if  not,  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
initiate  so  important  a  program.  Also,  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  should  see  that  the  blind 
whom  they  serve  have  a  thorough  ophthal- 
mological  examination  which  should  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  the  ophthalmologist  rec- 
ommends and  at  least  once  in  10  or  12  years. 
Remarkable  advances  are  being  made  in  the 
treatment  of  eye  diseases,  and  I  was  surprised 
recently,  on  visiting  one  agency,  to  learn  that 
i6  out  of  approximately  20  blind  persons  in 
a  workshop  had  not  had  an  eye  examination 
for  15  to  20  years.  The  least  that  a  competent 
oculist  can  do  for  some  of  these  people  is  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  in  sight. 

The  Maryland  study  already  referred  to 
showed  that  at  least  8  per  cent  of  the  blind 
persons  in  the  study  lost  their  sight  because 
the  medical  practitioner  to  whom  they  went 
failed  to  give  the  proper  treatment  and  failed 
to  refer  them  to  an  ophthalmologist  who 
could  give  such  treatment.  For  many  years 
the  National  Society  has  tried  to  help  to  bring 
progress  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
eye  diseases  to  the  attention  of  the  family 
doctor.  This  has  been  done  by  means  of  ex- 
hibits at  state  and  national  meetings  which 
are  attended  by  general  practitioners  and, 
more  recently,  by  providing  a  motion  pic- 
tvire  on  glaucoma  aimed  specifically  toward 
physicians.  During  the  past  three  years  this 
22-minute  film  has  been  shown  to  medical 
groups  in  41  states,  to  an  estimated  audience 
of  14,000  physicians.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
Pan-American  Association  of  Ophthalmology 
thought  so  well  of  the  film  that  they  re- 
quested that  a  Spanish  version  be  made  avail- 
able. This  has  been  done  and  nine  Spanish 
prints  of  the  film  are  now  available  for 
showing  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Case-Finding 

In  the  field  of  finding  persons  with  eye 
problems  early,  when  treatment  can  be  most 
effective,  two  significant  developments  have 
taken  place  within  the  past  year.  The  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  sponsored  a  "Glau- 
coma Day"  on  November  4,  1953.  on  which 
persons  over  the  age  of  40  were  urged  to  re- 
port to  one  of  the  hospital  outpatient  clinics 
for  a  free  examination  to  detect  the  presence 
of  glaucoma.  Preceding  that  date  there  had 
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been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  about  the 
survey  by  newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
other  channels  of  communication.  On  that 
day  12,803  persons  had  tonometry,  and  1,635 
of  them  were  found  to  have  increased  ten- 
sion. The  Cleveland  survey  confirms  the  find- 
ings of  studies  on  thousands  of  persons  in 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  other  studies  in 
Oregon,  Dayton,  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  that 
approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  population 
over  forty  has  unrecognized  primary  glau- 
coma. There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Cleve- 
land project  which  the  Cleveland  Society 
feels  could  be  improved,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
repeated  in  Cleveland  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  conducted  last  year.  However,  the  find- 
ings of  240  cases  of  previously  undiagnosed 
primary  glaucoma  certainly  is  a  most  worth- 
while outcome  of  the  study  and  fully  justifies 
all  the  effort  that  was  put  into  it  by  the  many 
cooperating  organizations  in  that  city.  Before 
the  project  was  carried  out  there  were  many 
who  said  that  most  of  the  people  reporting 
for  tests  would  be  those  with  already  diag- 
nosed glaucoma;  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  22 
such  persons  were  found  among  the  nearly 
13,000  persons  tested.  The  report  will  be  pub- 
lished in  detail  elsewhere. 

The  second  case-finding  development  has 
been  a  series  of  projects,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Society  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Colorado,  for  finding  preschool  children  with 
unrecognized  eye  conditions.  These  projects 
also  will  be  described  more  fully  elsewhere 
but  deserve  mention  here  because  they  clearly 
indicate  the  feasibility  of  case-finding  among 
children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age, 
a  group  about  whom  considerable  doubt  has 
been  expressed  as  to  the  practicability  of  case- 
finding  procedures  and  yet  among  whom  early 
diagnosis  is  of  great  importance  for  their 
future. 

Eye  Research 

The  fact  that  42  per  cent  of  blindness  is 
produced  by  causes  unknown  to  science  and 
the  fact  that  for  many  eye  diseases  of  known 
cause  there  are  no  satisfactory  methods  of 
treatment  demonstrate  beyond  question  the 
great  need  for  both  fundamental  and  clinical 
research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Many 
years  of  fundamental  research  went  into  the 
development  of  such  so-called  miracle  drugs 
as  the  sulfonamides,  penicillin  and  cortisone 


before  these  preparations  could  be  applied 
in  actual  treatment.  Yet  even  in  these  fields 
the  possibilities  for  research  in  the  future  are 
greater  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  done. 
For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  about  2,000 
active  chemical  compounds  similar  to  the 
sulfa  drugs  are  known  and  that  there  are 
about  50,000  molds  or  fungi  yet  to  be  studied 
which  might  yield  curative  agents  comparable 
or  superior  to  penicillin,  streptomycin,  terra- 
mycin,  achromycin  and  other  antibiotics  in 
current  use.  Enzymes  are  another  group  of 
compounds  of  far-reaching  importance  be- 
cause they  are  essential  in  all  life  process. 
Our  own  bodies  produce  many  kinds  of  en- 
zymes, but  only  a  few  of  them  have  been 
studied.  The  most  impressive  feature  of  these 
compounds  is  their  amazing  potency.  For  ex- 
ample, one  pound  of  pepsin,  the  meat-digest- 
ing enzyme  produced  in  the  stomach,  is  so 
powerful  that  it  can  digest  30  tons  of  meat 
in  two  hours.  Thus  far  only  four  enzymes 
have  been  used  extensively  in  medicine;  of 
these,  three — hyaluronidase,  streptokinase  and 
strep todornase — have  been  used  in  the  eye. 
While  it  would  be  premature  to  make  any 
prediction  about  enzymes  at  this  time,  their 
performance  to  date  certainly  indicates  that 
some  of  them  are  likely  to  occupy  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  medicine  in  the  future,  at 
least  in  our  understanding  of  the  disease 
process  if  not  in  actual  therapy.  One  of  the 
projects  now  being  sponsored  by  the  National 
Society  with  reference  to  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia relates  to  the  part  that  certain  en- 
zymes may  play  in  the  use  of  oxygen  by  the 
tissues  of  the  retina. 

Not  only  in  the  study  of  chemical  com- 
pounds such  as  those  mentioned,  but  with 
regard  to  studies  in  basic  physiology,  micro- 
scopic anatomy  and  pathological  changes  in 
the  tissues  of  the  eye,  I  feel  that  the  possibili- 
ties for  future  research  are  greater  than  any- 
thing done  in  the  past  fifty  years,  great  as 
advances  have  been  during  that  period.  Last 
year  I  reported  on  the  increase  in  availability 
of  funds  from  both  public  and  private  re- 
sources for  eye  research,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey  is  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  of  the  Federal  Institute  which 
is  the  biggest  stimulus  to  eye  research  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
greatly  pleased  by  the  confidence  which  Con- 
gress has  expressed  in  Dr.  Bailey's  Institute 
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by    the   large    increase    in    funds    voted    this 
summer  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Despite  our  joy  in  the  stimulus  that  govern- 
mental funds  are  giving  to  eye  research,  let 
us  not  forget  that  medical  schools,  eye  lab- 
oratories and  hospitals  need  adequate  depart- 
ments for  teaching  and  for  administration  of 
the  funds  which  are  available  to  them  in 
the  form  of  grants.  The  fact  that  increased 
federal  funds  for  grants  are  available  to  these 
institutions  does  not  lessen  but  may  actually 
increase  the  need  for  private  individuals  and 
non-governmental  agencies  to  help  these  in- 
stitutions financially  in  the  research  field. 
Most  grants,  whether  from  private  agencies  or 
from  governmental  sources,  are  made  for  a 
one-year  period,  and  a  university  department, 
library  or  hospital  cannot  obtain  properly 
qualified  scientists  for  long-range  research 
solely  on  the  basis  of  one-year  grants-in-aid. 
The  institution  needs  an  endowment  or  some 
assured  source  of  unrestricted  income  so  that 
it  can  build  up  a  professionally  qualified  staff 
with  a  sense  of  security.  Additional  technical 
and  professional  personnel,  equipment  and 
supplies  can  be  obtained  from  grants-in-aid, 
but  that  is  not  the  way  to  build  up  a  really 
efficient  research  department  in  any  center. 
For  this  reason  local,  state  and  national 
groups  should  redouble  their  efforts  to  find 
ways  to  give  long  term  financial  support  to 
such  institutions  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  far 
better  position  than  they  are  today  to  utilize 
short-term  grants  available  from  Federal  and 
from  voluntary  sources.  I  am  sure  that  lack 
of  such  a  financial  base  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in 
many  of  the  northern  states  have  been  better 
able  to  utilize  effectively  funds  which  have 
become  available  from  various  sources  for 
eye  research.  A  recent   report   by  Dr.  Deig- 


nan  of  the  Bio-Sciences  Information  Exchange 
points  up  this  need  with  specific  reference,  to 
eye  research.  Among  all  the  biological  sciences, 
Dr.  Deignan  reported,  in  1953  a  total  of 
nearly  $60,000,000  was  available  for  support 
of  research,  of  which  72  per  cent  came  from 
governmental  sources.  In  the  field  of  eye  re- 
search alone,  she  reported  for  1953  the  avail- 
ability of  slightly  over  $1,000,000,  of  which 
84  per  cent  came  from  governmental  sources. 
Although  her  report  did  not  include  local  in- 
stitutional funds  derived  from  endowments, 
continuing  operating  income  or  grants  from 
local  foundations,  it  does  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  governmental  grants  in  the  field 
of  biological  research..and  points  up  the  fact 
that,  with  specific  reference  to  the  eye,  only 
16  per  cent  of  the  funds  are  derived  from 
non-governmental  sources  compared  with  28 
per  cent  for  the  general  field  of  the  biological 
sciences. 

Conclusio7i 

We  should  all  be  encouraged  by  the  con- 
tinued progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
whole  field  of  blindness  prevention;  yet  we 
should  feel  humbled  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  remains  before  us.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  spending  $4,000,000  annually 
for  non-prescribed  eye  lotions  and  more  than 
$6,000,000  annually  for  eye  cosmetics.  There- 
fore it  seems  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  ask 
that  increased  sums  be  made  available  not 
only  to  advance  research  but  also  to  provide 
for  means  to  bridge  the  gap  between  what  we 
now  know  can  be  done  and  what  is  actually  be- 
ing done.  This  time-lag  can  be  further  short- 
ened by  enlarging  efforts  for  early  case-find- 
ing, public  and  professional  education,  and 
the  provision  of  preventive  sight  restoration 
and  vision-improvement  services. 


A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  IN  EYE  RESEARCH— FUTURE  NEEDS 
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Director,  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Bethesda,   Maryland 


I  am  here  today  to  speak  of  a  national  pro- 
gram and  its  future  needs  in  eye  research.  By 
a  national  program,  I  am  referring  to  the 
program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  of  the  Public 


Health  Service,  which  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's main  agency  for  support  of  the  medi- 
cal research  attack  against  the  blinding  eye 
disorders  throughout  the  country. 

A   national   program    and   a   Federal   pro- 
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gram,  of  course  are  not  always  synonymous. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
Institute's  program  has  a  national  scope:  our 
goals,  for  example,  are  dedicated  to  the  re- 
lief of  a  major  public  health  problem,  the 
neurological  and  blinding  eye  disorders;  we 
are  contributing  to  research  and  training  in 
all  these  fields  on  a  national  scale,  and  these 
programs  involve  the  participation  of  a  variety 
of  national  organizations  and  institutions. 

Birth  and  Development  of  Program 

As  a  national  program,  however,  we  are 
relatively  young;  we  were  the  last  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  be  established. 
While  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  institute  stem  back  as  far  as  the  year 
1919,  it  was  only  after  World  War  II  in  1950 
that  they  finally  received  recognition,  when 
the  Institute  was  created  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, even  then  another  year  was  to  pass  be- 
fore the  Institute  was  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  activiation  of  a  program.  Mr.  J.  M.  Ulmer, 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Eye  Research,  and  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  serve  on  our  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  are  as  well  aware  as  I  am  of 
the  status  of  the  Institute  during  that  first 
barren  year,  when  it  was  more  of  a  name  than 
substance. 

These  memories  of  nascent  years  of  the 
Institute  have  now  dimmed,  probably  for  Mr. 
Barnett,  too,  who  still  serves  actively  on  the 
Council.  This  is  to  say  that  we  have  both 
seen  the  Institute's  appropriations  grow  grad- 
ually from  year  to  year;  from  less  than  two 
million  dollars  in  1952  and  1953,  to  four  and 
a  half  million  last  year  and  over  seven  and 
a  half  million  this  year.  With  our  increased 
budget,  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  our  sup- 
port of  research  and  training  grants  to  many 
universities  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country;  and  in  our  own  program  at  the  new 
Clinical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Maryland;  the 
past  year  has  seen  both'  clinical  and  labora- 
tory scientists  setting  up  their  laboratories, 
initiating  a  program  for  an  incisive  attack  on 
some  of  the  many  categories  of  neurologic  and 
ophthalmic  disability. 

We  are  not  yet  full  grown,  but  we  have  be- 


gun to  feel  our  gathering  adolescent  strength; 
we  are  beginning  to  assume  those  research 
and  training  responsibilities  which  were 
granted  us  in  Public  Law  692 — the  law  by 
which  Congress  created  the  Institute. 

Research  Responsibilities 

Now  what  are  our  research  responsibilities? 
They  are  to  search  for  better  means  of  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  afflicted  with  crippling 
neurologic  and  blinding  eye  disorders.  To 
this  end,  of  course,  while  each  year  has  seen 
our  increased  strength  to  bolster  a  research 
attack  on  these  tragic  disturbances,  we  must 
necessarily  focus  our  attention  most  sharply 
on  those  chronic  conditions  which  affect  the 
largest  number  of  our  people  over  the  longest 
period  of  time.  In  eye  research,  therefore,  of 
greatest  concern  to  us  are  the  sufferers  from 
cataract,  glaucoma,  uveitis,  diabetic  retinop- 
athy, and  other  chronic  disabilities  resulting 
from  disease  or  injury. 

To  meet  these  responsibilities,  our  greatest 
need  in  the  past  has  been  for  adequate  facili- 
ties and  manpower — for  research  space,  re- 
search equipment  and  for  high  calibre  scien- 
tists to  utilize  them.  With  the  increase  in  our 
budget  this  year  some  of  these  needs  can  be 
fulfilled.  As  I  speak  to  you  now,  our  research 
mission  against  the  blinding  eye  diseases  is 
burgeoning,  and  we  look  forward  to  more 
than  doubling  or  tripling  our  efforts  against 
these  disabilities  in  the  months  to  come. 

Concept  of  Team  Action 

But  important  as  it  has  been  to  increase 
our  volume  of  effort  in  the  study  of  disease, 
volume  of  effort  alone  can  never  be  the  sole 
condition  of  research  progress.  Central  to  the 
orientation  of  any  national  program  today  is 
the  preservation  of  one  major  concept — I  am 
now  speaking  of  team  action.  It  is  this  con- 
cept which  has  been  the  guiding  force  in  the 
conduct  of  our  past  efforts  and  to  its  exten- 
sion we  see  the  fulfillment  of  some  of  our 
future  needs. 

In  these  days  of  ultrascientific  research,  the 
portrait  of  the  "man  in  white"  engaged  alone 
in  contest  with  the  forces  of  nature  is  almost 
pure  anomaly.  Research  is  now  too  complex; 
our  knowledge  has  so  increased  in  the  basic 
sciences,  which  were  once  within  the  compe- 
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tence  of  a  single  investigator,  that  now  they 
are  continually  dividing  into  new  and  sepa- 
rate disciplines,  and  one  specialist,  working 
on  one  aspect  of  the  eye,  talking  to  another 
working  on  another  aspect,  may  not  even  be 
understood,  though  they  are  both  concerned 
with  problems  of  vision. 

New,  complex  precision  instruments,  new, 
complex  methodologies,  also  require  their  own 
specialists  in  modern  research.  To  understand 
the  mechanisms  of  sight,  to  study  the  dis- 
orders of  the  eye,  therefore,  commands  the 
development  of  coordinated  research  teams  in 
action.  For  scientific  progress,  individual  crea- 
tive genius,  of  course,  is  still  required,  but  to- 
day it  no  longer  can  afford  to  be  exclusive. 

Team  Action:  Patient  and  Scientist 

In  the  team  action  attack  which  character- 
izes the  Institute's  research  offensive  against 
the  neurological  and  sensory  disorders,  scien- 
tist, as  I  have  indicated,  must  work  closely 
with  scientist,  but  even  more  recently,  the 
patient,  too,  has  come  to  play  an  increasingly 
significant  role  as  a  member  of  a  research 
team.  Let  me  illustrate  by  telling  you  some- 
thing of  a  former  patient  at  our  Clinical  Cen- 
ter, Mr.  Joseph  Unger. 

Mr.  Unger  is  now  42  years  old.  Since  the 
age  of  two,  he  has  suffered  from  epileptic 
seizures,  averaging  approximately  one  a  day. 
As  a  result,  his  formal  schooling  had  to  be 
terminated  at  the  seventh  grade;  he  has  never 
been  able  to  seek  employment;  he  has  never 
married;  he  has  never  even  left  the  house 
without  the  company  of  his  aunt,  who  lives 
with  him  and  his  invalid  mother. 

Mr.  Unger  was  first  admitted  to  clinical 
study  of  epilepsy  this  past  October.  He  came 
to  the  Clinical  Center  to  undergo  a  surgical 
procedure  developed  in  recent  years  for  the 
.treatment  of  psychomotor  epilepsy.  He  came 
jto  have  a  section  of  the  brain's  temporal  lobe 
(excised  in  the  hope  tliat  this  operation  would 
relieve  his  seizures. 

Mr.  Ung-er,  as  I  say,  came  for  itreatment, 
,and  indeed,  today,  his  seizures  have  been 
eliminated;  he  is  searching  for  a  job,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  is  enjoying  life.  But  Mr. 
Unger  also  came  as  a  research  patient — as  a 
member  of  a  research  team — and  the  epilep- 
tic tissue,  which  was  removed  from  his  brain 
a.iid  the  brains  of  others  like  hinj,  has  been 


used  with  promising  results  to  study  the  bio- 
chemical basis  of  epilepsy  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  any  chemical  deficits,  which  may 
be  present  in  this  disorder. 

Team  Action:  Institute  and  Institute 

Mr.  Unger's  case  provides  a  good  example 
of  team  action  between  scientist  and  scientist 
(in  this  instance  a  neurosurgeon  and  bio- 
chemist), but  the  fulfillment  of  a  single  scien- 
tific research  study  may  require  the  inter- 
action of  other  coordinated  processes,  such 
as  between  Institute  and  Institute. 

As  an  illustration,  a  patient  of  ours,  whom 
we  shall  call  John  Smith,  is  now  thirty-one 
years  old.  Since  March,  1953,  almost  a  year 
before  we  saw  him,  he  had  been  suffering 
from  impaired  vision  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  eye.  During  the  course 
of  that  year,  his  condition  has  been  variously 
diagnosed  and  he  had  been  treated  with 
penicillin,  cortisone,  vitamin  B-12,  and  perso- 
line.  His  sight,  however,  continued  to  deteri- 
orate, and  by  January,  1954,  his  vision  was 
20-200  in  the  right  eye,  20-70  in  the  left  eye. 

At  that  time  he  lost  his  job  as  statistician 
in  the  War  Department,  due  to  failing  vision. 
The  Washington,  D.  C.  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Blind  found  him 
another  job,  then  still  another,  but  his  sight 
at  this  point  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  on 
effectively  in  his  new  occupations.  Mr.  Smith 
was  desperate;  his  wife  was  pregnant;  his 
mother  was  in  need  of  an  operation,  and  by 
the  time  he  came  to  us,  did  not,  as  he  said, 
"know  which  way  to  turn." 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith  came  to  us, 
I  should  tell  you,  was  through  an  ophthal- 
mologist in  the  Washington  area,  recom- 
mended to  him  originally  by  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  He  then  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  uveitis,  and  because  this 
ophthalmologist  knew  of  our  research  inter- 
est in  this  condition,  Mr.  Smith  was  referred 
to  Llie  Institute's  program  at  the  Clinical 
Center  in  May  of  ihis  yean 

This  referral  was  no  accident;  through  the 
country,  ophthalmologists  know  that  we  are 
studying  uveitis.  If  they  suspect  their  patients 
may  be  suffering  this  disorder,  they  send  us 
the  patient's  blood  serum  for  analysis,  and  if 
the  analysis  proves  positive,  they  send  the 
patients,  top.  This  is  a  part  of  the  cooperative 
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network  between  practicing  physicians  and 
Institute  scientists  which  makes  the  uveitis 
study  possible. 

Mr.  Smith's  admission  to  the  Clinical  Cen- 
ter, however,  was  not  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  team  action  which  we  hope  will 
lead  to  a  cure  for  certain  types  of  uveitis.  The 
process  of  team  action  had  begun  earlier  in 
the  year  when  a  scientist  of  the  National 
Microbiological  Institute,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pa- 
thology, had  first  isolated  the  toxoplasma 
organism  in  the  eye  of  a  patient  with  granu- 
lomatous uveitis.  That  toxoplasma  might  be 
the  cause  of  granulomatous  uveitis  had  long 
been  suspected  but  never  substantiated.  Its 
discovery  stimulated  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  and  the 
National  Microbiological  Institute  into  a  joint 
program  to  find  a  specific  treatment  for  this 
incurable  disorder. 

In  the  past  few  months,  an  ophthalmologist 
and  a  microbiologist  have  both  been  engaged 
in  trying  to  create  an  experimental  uveitis  in 
animals.  This  is  a  necessary  procedure  for 
two  reasons:  one,  we  have  to  learn  more  of 
the  peculiar  habits  of  toxoplasma  in  the  eye, 
and  obviously  can  only  enucleate  the  animal 
eye  to  do  so;  and,  two,  an  experimental  uveitis 
in  animals  also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
test  various  drugs  without  endangering  hu- 
man patients. 

As  a  result  of  our  cooperative  efEorts,  uveitis 
was  created  consistently  in  rabbits,  and  the 
way  now  lay  open  for  our  Institute  to  de- 
velop a  treatment  for  the  disease.  When  Mr. 
Smith  came  to  us  he  was  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  patients  who  became  part  of  the  ex- 
perimental team  endeavoring  to  see  whether 
the  drugs  we  had  tested  successfully  in  rabbit 
uveitis  would  be  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  human  uveitis. 

One  drug  we  have  tested  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful,  and  Mr.  Smith's  vision  is 
now  20-50  in  the  right  eye,  20-25  in  the  left, 
with  further  improvement  a  definite  possi- 
bility. Mr.  Smith  is  back  at  work  at  his  old 
job  in  the  War  Department,  and  while  his 
wife's  and  his  mother's  hospitalizations  still 
remain  an  economic  burden  to  him,  he  faces 
them  with  normal  equanimity. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  Mr.  Smith  is 
cured;  we  must  wait  and  see  what  will  happen 


to  his  vision  in  the  future.  But  if  the  victims 
of  uveitis  will  benefit  from  this  research,  now 
or  in  the  future,  it  will  be  from  this  kind  of 
team  action  in  research  between  patient  and 
scientist  and  between  Institute  and  Institute. 

Team  Actions:  Research  Institute  and 
Private  Agencies 

Most  of  you  probably  are  aware  of  the  co- 
operative research  project  now  imder  way  to 
discover  whether  the  administration  of  high 
tension  oxygen  to  premature  infants  is  a 
cause  of  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Some  experi- 
mental evidence  that  this  might  be  true  came 
from  an  Institute  grantee  who  demonstrated 
that  the  administration  of  high  tension  oxy- 
gen to  prematurely  born  animals  produced 
a  pathologic  condition  in  the  eyes  of  these 
animals  similar  to  that  found  in  infants  with 
retrolental  fibroplasia. 

To  discover  a  quick  "yes"  or  "no"  answer 
as  to  the  role  of  high  tension  oxygen  in 
retrolental  fibroplasia  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
might  appear  superficially.  No  single  hospital 
could  give  the  answer  within  a  short  time; 
even  in  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  not  enough 
premature  children  would  be  admitted  to 
just  one  hospital  to  make  the  study  statisti- 
cally valid.  i 

So  the  Institute,  through  its  grants  pro- 
gram, participated  in  the  development  of  a 
research  project  which  may  well  set  a  pattern 
for  similar  cooperative  investigations  in  years 
to  come. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  thirty-six  investiga- 
tors have  been  working  in  eighteen  different 
hospitals  throughout  the  United  States  under 
a  single,  coordinated,  master  plan,  in  order  to 
determine  as  accurately  and  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible whether  high  tension  oxygen  is  impli- 
cated in  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Here  in  team 
action  between  scientist  and  scientist,  hospital 
and  hospital,  and  I  should  also  tell  you,  be- 
tween research  institute  and  private  agencies, 
for  this  study  is  also  being  supported  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness and  the  National  Foundation  for  Eye 
Research. 

Team  Action:  Internatiojial 

Team  action  in  research,  of  course,  even 
crosses  national  boundaries.  In  perhaps  no 
other  field  of  endeavor  is  constant  cross-ferti- 
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lization  of  knowledge  so  necessary.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  technical  scientific  journals  of 
one  countiry  circulate  in  others  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  every  major  scientific  field,  the 
international  conference  has  become  an  im- 
portant habit  for  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Institute  last 
Spring  called  a  conference  on  Regeneration 
in  the  Central  Nervous  System,  bringing  to- 
gether the  leading  authorities  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Australia. 
Their  purpose  was  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
the  progress  of  nerve  regeneration  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  by  which  this  significant  scien- 
tific work  could  be  furthered. 

Nerve  tissue  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
once  damaged  or  destroyed,  cannot,  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  be  repaired. 
Its  permanent  destruction  is  responsibile  for 
such  disorders  as  paraplegia,  hemiplegia  and 
optic  nerve  atrophy,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
caused  by  certain  degenerative  diseases  of  the 
eye,  most  notably  glaucoma,  and  by  industrial 
injuries  and  accidents.  If  regeneration  of  the 
optic  nerve  could  be  achieved,  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  have  suffered  partial  or 
total  loss  of  vision  might  regain  their  sight. 

While  nerve  regeneration  has  never  been 
believed  possible,  the  consensus  of  distin- 
guished opinion  at  the  conference  now  in- 
dicated that  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  Some 
of  the  supporting  evidence  has  been  provided 
by  members  of  our  Bethesda  staff,  by  Dr. 
William  F.  Windle,  who  has  demonstrated 
such  structural  regeneration  in  the  spinal 
cords  of  animals,  and  by  Dr.  Roger  Sperry, 
who  has  brilliantly  elucidated  the  regenera- 
tion in  the  optic  nerves  of  amphibians.  A 
focal  point  of  discussion  at  the  conference 
concerned  the  development  of  methodologies 
which  might  bring  to  man  what  has  been 
achieved  in  animals. 

Moreover  the  conference  laid  the  basis  for 
future  international  team  action  as  well. 
Cross  suggestions  for  the  development  of 
present  work  in  this  field  will  undoubtedly 
speed  its  course;  arrangements  for  closer  com- 
munication on  various  complex  problems 
have  been  arranged,  and  possibly  most  impor- 
tant, the  future  distribution  of  the  findings 
presented  at  the  conference  will  undoubtedly 
stimulate  other  investigators  throughout  the 


world  to  enter  what  was  previously  regarded 
a  hopeless  field. 

Future  Needs 

In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  this  tele- 
scoped dissertation  on  a  national  program  in 
eye  research,  as  delineated  by  the  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness,  finally  leads  us  to  the 
problem  of  our  needs  in  the  future.  In  a 
way,  I  have  touched  on  this  problem  already 
when  I  mentioned  the  need  of  increased  re- 
search facilities  and  of  structuring  a  dynamic 
concept  of  team  action,  if  we  are  to  develop 
a  truly  fruitful  attack  on  blindness  and  the 
blinding  eye  disorders.  So  far,  I  believe  that 
our  progress  has  been  gratifying  in  these  two 
respects.  The  Institute  has  more  than  doubled 
its  research  volume  in  each  of  two  successive 
years;  and,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  we 
have  set  a  pattern  of  team  action  in  research 
calling  for  a  coalition  of  scientist  with  scien- 
tist, of  patient  with  scientist,  of  Institute  with 
Institute,  of  Institute  with  private  agencies, 
and  of  country  with  country.  All  of  this  is  on 
the  constructive  side. 

Yet  there  is  still  a  glaring  need,  or  serious 
gap,  in  the  field  of  eye  research  which  until 
now  I  have  not  mentioned.  As  some  of  you 
know,  there  are  many  highly  qualified  clinical 
ophthalmologists  in  the  United  States,  but 
only  a  relatively  few  have  directed  their  tal- 
ents to  eye  research.  By  the  same  token,  there 
are  brilliant  investigators  in  the  basic  medi- 
cal sciences,  but  only  a  shockingly  few,  less 
than  a  dozen,  are  devoting  their  genius  to  the 
problems  created  by  blindness  and  blinding 
eye  disorders.  Briefly,  therefore,  the  critical 
need  for  the  present  and  future  of  benefits 
which  might  accrue  from  eye  research,  is  the 
training  of  more,  many  more,  top  scientists 
whose  ambition  will  be  to  explore  this  un- 
chartered field,  particularly  in  relation  to 
biophysics  and  biochemistry. 

If  we  consider  ways  to  overcome  this  critical 
deficit  in  scientific  manpower,  several  possi- 
bilities come  to  mind.  Some  of  our  universi- 
ties are  in  a  position  to  initiate  or  expand 
training  programs  in  eye  research  which 
would  attract  promising  young  men.  In  this 
regard  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  last  year, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Institute  was  appropri- 
ated funds  to  support  graduate  training  pro- 
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grams  in  medical  schools  which  wish  to 
increase  the  number  of  clinical  teachers  and 
clinical  researchers  in  ophthalmic  disorders. 
Last  year  we  made  grants  to  six  medical 
schools  for  this  purpose,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
appropriation  was  increased  for  the  current 
year,  we  now  are  in  a  position  to  expand  these 
activities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  experience 
has  impressed  me  that  for  a  research  program 
to  have  a  progressive  and  enduring  quality. 


it  must  be  highly  charged  from  grass  roots' 
strength.  By  this,  I  mean  that  impetus  must 
come  from  its  only  inspirational  source,  that 
is,  from  the  blind  themselves  or  those  afflicted 
with  blinding  eye  disorders,  their  relatives 
and  friends,  together  with  their  surrogates — 
the  many  welfare  agencies  for  the  blind. 
When  these  parties  completely  join  the  na- 
tional effort  in  a  team  action  pattern,  then 
eye  research  and  its  expected  rewards  at  long 
last  can  reach  out  for  its  due. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  STATE- WIDE  PROGRAM  OF  PREVENTION 

OF  BLINDNESS 

*  GEORGE  J.  EMANUELE 
Director  Medical  and  Social  Services,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


In  preparing  for  this  paper  I  investigated 
programs  in  operation  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  asked  Dr.  Foote  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  his 
assistance.  I  learned  that  although  the  types 
of  services  in  different  states  varied  they  fell 
under  the  classification  or  prevention  of  blind- 
ness activities.  I  found  that,  (i)  very  few  states 
provided  these  services  through  one  agency, 
and  (2)  that  certain  agencies  were  restricted 
by  law  to  serve  specific  groups  only  because 
of  eligibility  requirements. 

The  types  of  prevention  of  blindness  ac- 
tivities include  (1)  the  promotion  and  estab- 
lishment of  sight  saving  classes,  (2)  eye  clinics, 
1(3)  educational  activities  concerning  the  func- 
tion of  the  eye  and  prevention  of  blindness, 
(4)  providing  medication  to  eyes  of  new  born 
babies  and  most  important  of  all,  (5)  pro- 
viding diagnostic  eye  examination,  treatment, 
surgery  and  hospital  care.  It  was  found  that 
no  one  single  agency  administered  all  of  these 
services. 

Type  of  agencies  and  groups  performing 
these  activities.  Health  units  with  prevention 
of  disease  as  their  goal  have  been  responsible 
for  cutting  down  the  number  of  babies  being 
born  blind  through  prophylactic  measures, 
(silver  nitrate)  at  birth.  They  have  accepted 
responsibility  for  visual  screening  in  schools, 
for  promoting  prevention  of  eye  disease  and 
treatment  program  and  providing  hospitaliza- 
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tion.  Commissions  for  the  blind,  department 
of  state  institutions,  department  of  welfare, 
in  the  majority,  operate  a  direct  service  pro- 
gram providing  individual  ophthalmological 
examination,  treatment,  surgery  and  hospitali- 
zation for  the  needy.  The  many  private  pre- 
vention of  blindness  societies,  with  the  co- 
operation of  hospitals  and  health  groups,  de- 
vote time  and  effort  to  educational  programs, 
value  of  which  is  not  to  be  minimized. 

Dr.  Foote  is  in  a  better  position  to  estimate 
the  number  of  eye  injuries  that  have  been 
prevented,  number  of  eyes  that  have  been 
prevented  from  going  blind,  as  a  result  of 
organized  public  education,  and,  our  experi- 
ence in  Florida  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
number  is  quite  substantial.  The  partici- 
pation of  children  in  sight  conservation  as- 
semblies, poster  contests  and  skits,  reveals 
the  absorption  of  information  resulting  in 
familiarity  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
good  eye  health. 

Public  Laiu  11^:  Under  Public  Law  113, 
Division  of  State  Agencies  providing  rehabili- 
tation service  enter  into  sight  restoration 
which  very  often  involved  preventing  further 
blindness,  when  the  person's  eye  condition  is 
substantial  and  constitutes  a  vocational  handi- 
cap. Under  the  same  law  the  designated  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  also  provide  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  surgery  in  restoring  maximum  vi- 
sion. Feasibility  for  eventual  employment  as 
a  pre-requisite  demands  that  stress  be  placed 
upon  sight  restoration  rather  than  actual  pre- 
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vention  of  blindness,  which  makes  ineligible 
a  large  group  for  direct  services  and  unfortu- 
nate is  he  living  within  a  state  where  no 
other  agency  or  group  is  available  or  respon- 
sible for  helping.  The  many  children  under 
the  age  of  16  and  the  increasing  older  group 
who  are  unemployable  but  in  danger  of  loss 
of  vision  cannot  be  helped  under  Public  Law 
113. 

In  addition,  the  group  falling  in-between 
the  two  age  groups,  where  the  eye  condition 
may  be  chronic  or  acute,  but  does  not  con- 
stitute a  vocational  handicap  but  in  need  of 
eye  care,  may  not  be  eligible  under  Public 
Law  113  and  he  too  must  seek  help  elsewhere. 

Program  in  Florida:  There  are  a  few  states 
carrying  on  a  prevention  of  blindness-sight 
restoration  program  similar  to  that  in  Florida 
and  I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  attempt  to  meet  the  eye  needs 
of  the  majority  without  discrimination  and 
restrictions  other  than  determination  of  fi- 
nancial need  and  seriousness  of  eye  condition. 
The  program  in  Florida  attempts  to  meet  the 
eye  care  needs  of  as  many  people  as  possible 
regardless  of  age  and  employability.  The  des- 
ignated state  agency,  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  carries  on  a  program  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  sight  restoration,  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  personal  and 
social  adjustment  of  blind  of  any  age,  with 
the  aid  of  state  and  federal  funds.  So  long  as 
a  person  is  referred  with  a  suspicion  of  pro- 
gressive eye  condition  and  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  eye  examination,  eye  examination  by 
an  ophthalmologist  is  provided  first.  Regard- 
less of  eligibility  for  rehabilitation  services, 
surgery  and  treatment  are  provided  when  the 
ophthalmologist  indicates  a  need  for  such. 
The  possibility  of  restoring  sight  along  with 
physical  restoration  is  the  primary  thought 
when  the  rehabilitation  diagnosis  of  a  blind 
person  is  in  process.  Those  found  in  need  of 
glasses  only  are  not  eligible  for  services.  Based 
upon  value  to  children,  glasses  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  school  age  group. 

What  are  some  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness services  available  in  Florida  and  in  other 
states  carrying  on  similar  state-wide  activities? 
The  following  are  a  few: 

1.  Special  Education  of  the  Visually  Impaired: 

As  part  of  a  promotional  activity  sight  sav- 
ing classes   were   initiated   and   supported   by 


this  agency.  While  the  school  now  accepts 
responsibility  for  special  educational  needs, 
special  equipment,  professional  guidance  and 
know-how  continue  to  be  available  through 
this  agency.  The  goal  was  and  still  is  con- 
serving and  preventing  further  loss  of  sight. 

2.  Public  Education: 

Sight  conservation  week,  poster  contests  in 
schools,  assemblies,  institutes,  radio  and  TV 
programs  concerning  prevention  of  blindness, 
good  eye  health,  continues  to  be  a  major  pro- 
gram through  this  agency.  Dr.  Foote  should 
be  mentioned  at  this  time  concerning  his  or- 
ganization constantly  supplying  the  type  of 
technical  information  needed  in  the  form  of 
literature,  pamphlets,  and  current  events 
which  enables  this  and  other  agencies  to  carry 
on  prevention  activities.  The  goal  here  is  pre- 
vention of  blindness. 

3.  Case  Finding: 

Visual  screening  in  schools  and  in  industry. 
Utilization  of  other  federal,  state,  civic  and 
private  groups  in  referring  clients  is  a  con- 
tinuous function.  Having  a  small  field  staff, 
these  agencies  and  groups  have  been  most  co- 
operative in  selecting  those  clients  who  appear 
to  be  eligible.  Goal  is  early  detection  and  pre- 
venting serious  loss  of  sight. 

4.  Direct  Case  Services: 

The  foundation  of  a  sound  prevention  of 
blindness  program  to  the  majority  within  a 
state  is  the  ability  to  provide  direct  and  ac- 
tual eye  medical  care  and  they  are,  complete 
eye  medical  diagnosis  treatment,  surgery  and 
hospitalization.  These  services  are  provided 
through  the  Council  in  Florida.  Those  not 
eligible  for  rehabilitation  services,  state  funds 
must  be  used  only.  The  many  ophthalmolo- 
gists on  our  Panel  realize  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  program  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  limited  state  fimds.  Therefore,  they  pro- 
vide surgery  and  treatment  free  for  this  group. 
Hospitalization,  incidental  care  is  met  by  this 
agency.  When  funds  are  depleted  the  civic 
groups,  particularly  Lions  Clubs,  come  forth 
with  financial  support. 

5.  Cooperating    Agencies,    (Community     Re- 
sources) 

The  health  units  are  continually  alert  in 
preventing    diseases,    including    eye    diseases. 
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Example  is  a  follow-up  of  glaucoma.  If  an 
eye  report  reveals  a  history  of  glaucoma  the 
Council  continues  to  follow  recommendation 
for  hospitalization,  surgury,  treatment  and 
continued  medication.  Depending  upon  other 
individual  needs,  the  Council  will  provide 
other  services  but  cannot  continue  to  be  re- 
eight  months  after  the  above  substantial  medi- 
sponsible  for  eye  medical  care  beyond  six  to 
cal  services  have  been  provided.  Dr.  Sowder, 
State  Health  Officer,  was  contacted  and  the 
importance  of  long  term  follow-up  of  glau- 
coma cases  was  discussed. 

It  was  explained  that  if  this  disease,  which 
has  been  arrested  through  medical  treatment, 
is  to  continue  to  be  kept  under  control,  a 
large  number  of  these  clients  need  to  be 
contacted  periodically.  Unanimously  the  many 
health  units  volunteered  to  follow  up  these 
cases  and  this  is  in  operation  today. 

Welfare  units  routinely  refer  with  an  eye 
report,  new  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  to 
determine  whether  treatment  and  surgery 
could  restore  or  prevent  further  loss  of  sight. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  program  in  Florida 
is  an  example  of  teamwork  with  other  agen- 
cies and  groups.  The  Council  has  a  small  field 
staff.  Since  there  are  a  large  number  of  state 
welfare  units  and  county  health  units  with  a 
much  larger  field  staff,  they  become  our  source 
of  case  finding  and  referral.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  cairy  on  these  activities  without  the 
help  of  local  and  private  groups  and  the  two 
agencies  mentioned  above.  The  following  at- 
tempts to  show  that  our  ability  to  provide 
major  prevention  of  blindness  services  is  pos- 
sible only  through  teamwork. 

(A)  Special  Education — Now  the  responsi- 
bility of  schools.  The  Council  supplies  special 
educational   tools  and  information. 

(B)  Visual  Screening,  Schools  and  Industry^ 
— Education,  material  and  professional  knowl- 
edge provided  and  sponsored  by  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind.  Parents,  teachers  and 
volunteers  carry  out  actual  screening. 

(C)  Case  Ending:  As  stated  above,  success  in 
case  finding  is  possible  only  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  agencies. 

(D)  Ophthalmologist:  Actual  eye  medical 
care  is  possible  for  the  unemployable  chil- 
dren, aged  group  only  through  the  coopera- 
tion and  generosity  of  ophthalmologists. 

Concerning  the  Title  of  the  Paper:  De- 
velopment  of  a   state-wide  program   of  pre- 


vention of  blindness.  Let  us  resort  to  the 
question  and  answer  method  of  stimulating 
interest  in  this  very  important  subject,  for 
that  is  why  I  am  here — to  champion  bigger 
and  better  prevention  of  blindness  programs, 
state-wide. 

1.  Q — Is  this  program  necessary? 

A — You  be  the  judge.  The  following  figures 
refer  to  causes  of  blindness  in  adults: 
Glaucoma  is  responsible  for  12%  of 
the  cases  of  blindness  and  is  50%  pre- 
ventable. Infectious  disease  causes  23% 
of  the  cases  of  blindness  and  is  70% 
preventable.  Injuries  cause  9%  of  the 
cases  and  substantially  90%  are  pre- 
ventable. No  attempt  is  made  here  to 
explain  untold  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering, loss  of  production,  cost  of  com- 
pensation and  medical  expense. 

I  wish  I  could  be  sufficiently  dramatic  to 
emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  an  active 
prevention  of  blindness  program  and  a  state- 
wide educational  program  for  all  indigent. 
Dr.  Foote  just  forwarded  a  pamphlet  to  me 
titled  "Why  Are  They  Blind",  based  upon  a 
study  of  blind  persons  known  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Briefly 
the  hospital  found  that  the  blindness  of  65 
out  of  104  might  have  been  prevented.  They 
found  of  importance: 

1.  Lack  of  public  education  (physician) 
(A)  Education  of  Medical  Profession. 

2.  Rural  areas  waited  until  practically  blind 
-  before  asking  for  help. 

3.  Glaucoma,  lack  of  realization  that  eye  con- 
dition was  serious. 

(A)  Ignoring  or  not  recognizing  early  symp- 
toms. 

(B)  Delaying  application  for  treatment. 

(C)  Minimized  importance  of  failing  eye- 
sight, not  realizing  that  it  might  be  a 
symptom  of  a  serious  eye  disease. 

2.  Q — Who  should  be  responsible? 

A — Everybody.  Availability  of  services  for 
all  in  need,  including  those  in  very 
small  communities,  is  the  important 
problem.  Learning  a  lesson  from  states 
that  are  helping  the  majority,  it  should 
be  noted  that  state-wide  program  was 
possible  through  the  availability  of 
state  funds  and  also  having  the  bene- 
fit of  federal  funds  to  meet  rehabilita- 
tion cost.  This  refers  to  state-wide  pro- 
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grams    that  provide   diagnosis,   surgery 
and   treatment   and   hospitalization. 

3.  Q — Is  it  desirable  to  have  one  agency  ad- 

minister all  prevention  of  blindness 
services? 
A — Not  necessarily.  While  experience 
teaches  iis  that  state  and  federal  funds 
may  be  necessary  to  start  the  program, 
here  too  we  need  the  community  to 
recognize  their  responsibility.  The 
health-welfare  organizations,  local  pre- 
vention of  blindness  societies,  hospitals, 
civic  groups  and  state  agencies  can  also 
do  a  good  job. 

4.  Q — If   local,   private   and   civic  groups   ac- 

cepted the  responsibility  for  prevention 
of  blindness  activities,  woidd  there  be 
any  problems? 
A — Yes,  when  the  program  does  not  have 
the  participation  or  support  of  major 
agencies  and  the  geographical  area  of 
the  state  is  sizable  and  spread  out,  the 
private  and  small  agencies  are  generally 
limited  in  funds  and  do  not  feel  re- 
sponsible for  areas  outside  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Also,  unless  these  local 
groups  are  well  supported  financially 
and  unless  eye  clinics  are  included  in 
the  program  it  becomes  difficult  to 
meet  eye  cost  for  actual  eye  medical 
care.  Therefore,  a  good  portion  of  the 
unfortunate  and  indigent  remain  un- 
attended. 

5.  Q — What  is  the  answer? 

A — (A)  Survey   the  resources  of  the  state. 


(B)  Ask  the  help  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness in  carrying  on  the  survey. 

(C)  Investigate  the  number  in  need  of 
eye  care. 

(D)  After  you  have  the  above  informa- 
tion, hold  a  meeting  with  health 
and  welfare  groups,  state  and  local, 
civic  groups  and  prevention  of 
blindness  societies.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  need  for  coordinat- 
ing our  activities,  for  pooling  our 
resources  and  add  to  what  is  in  ex- 
istence to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
difficult  to  reach  outside  of  popu- 
lated areas  and  remaining  unat- 
tended. Eye  clinics  in  cities  are  a 
must,  educational  programs  are  in- 
dispensable. Let's  take  stock  and 
determine  the  value  of  what  is  in 
operation  and  then  determine  what 
needs  expansion  and  additions. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  one  question  and 
that  is,- how  many  of  us  in  thisaudience  can 
say  that  we  would  not  have  been  here  if  we 
had  known  more  about  eyes  and  their  care, 
the  importance  of  early  detection  of  eye  dis- 
ease and  if  treatment  and  surgery  had  been 
available? 

My  eye  condition  is  hereditary  and  the  only 
solution  would  have  been  for  my  parents  not 
to  have  had  me.  But,  if  they  had  consulted 
me,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  have  had 
the  heart  to  have  denied  them  the  pleasures 
involved. 


OPTICAL  AIDS  FOR  PERSONS  WITH  RESIDUAL  VISION— 

A  New  Program  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn 

*  LOUIS  J.  BETTICA 
Director  Optical  Aids  Service,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Most  of  you  were  present  at  our  last  AAWB 
Convention  in  Washington,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Salmon  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two  of  our 
newly  formalized  Optical  Aids  Service  and 
promised  a  more  comprehensive  statement  of 
this  service  at  a  future  date. 

At  this  meeting,  we  are  presenting  to  you 
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a  picture  of  our  program  after  fifteen  months 
of  continuous  operation.  We  are  as  excited 
about  this  program  today  as  we  were  during 
its  initial  days. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  a  brief  history 
seems  to  be  in  order  at  this  time.  The  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  has  been,  for 
many  years,  aware  of  the  fact  that  blind  per- 
sons with  residual  vision  were  not  only  failing 
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to  utilize  their  vision  to  advantage,  but  in 
many  instances  they  were  actually  discouraged 
from  doing  so. 

In  1942,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  blind, 
together  with  Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth,  noted  in- 
dustrial engineer,  called  together  illuminating 
engineers  from  the  General  Electric  Company, 
for  the  planning  of  an  adequate  industrial 
lighting  system  to  replace  the  antiquated  type 
of  lighting  fixtures  so  common  to  shops  of 
that  era.  The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany was  called  in  for  advice  on  proper  color 
schemes  to  supplement  the  new  lighting  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  these  companies,  we  had 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Service  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  outcome  of  this  was  the  development 
of  a  fluorescent  lighting  system,  providing  a 
high  level  of  general  illumination — avoiding 
shadows — 30  to  50  foot  candlepower — and  a 
glare-free  paint  surface.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  combination  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  model  by 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  in  its  dis- 
cussions of  industrial  lighting  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  area  of  New  York. 

It  was  immediately  evident  that  not  only 
did  this  combination  create  a  more  suitable 
and  pleasant  environment  for  work,  which  in 
itself,  was  a  tremendous  morale-builder  among 
our  clients,  but  also  provided  a  stimulant  for 
clients  with  residual  vision.  In  addition  to  the 
glare-free  paint,  which  we  use  for  all  back- 
ground color,  points  of  reference,  guide  lines, 
banisters,  doorways,  etc — and  points  of  pos- 
sible danger — pillars,  hand-trucks,  belt  hous- 
ings, etc.— are  painted  orange  for  easy  detec- 
tion and  visual  orientation. 

Every  client  is  encouraged  to  use  what- 
ever residual  vision  he  may  enjoy  to  the  high- 
est degree  consistent  with  safety  and  effici- 
ency. It  was  in  line  with  this  policy  that  our 
Optical  Aids  Service  was  initiated  in  January 
of   1952. 

In  the  beginning,  our  Optical  Aids  Service 
consisted  of  the  stocking  of  as  wide  a  variety 
of  magnifiers  as  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
providing  of  an  opportunity  for  those  clients 
who  could  safely  use  magnification  to  select 
through  trial  and  error  the  magnification 
most  suitable  for  them  individually. 

During  the  subsequent  year,  the  magnifying 


glasses  stocked  ranged  from  1 1  diopters  in 
strength  to  a  loX  illuminated  inagnifier,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  megescope  produced 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  also  made  available  to  our  clients.  We 
have  managed  to  obtain  14  different  types  of 
magnifiers  within  this  group,  thereby  giving 
each  client  an  unusual  opportunity  to  explore 
the  possible  benefits  for  Itim  offered  by  a 
wide  variety  of  magnification. 

During  the  initial  13-month  period,  49  per- 
sons availed  themselves  of  this  service.  Of 
this  number,  only  5  coidd  not  be  helped. 
Among  the  remaining  44,  20  persons  used  a 
magnifying  glass  for  the  first  time  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  locate  a  suitable 
one  before  this  program.  The  other  24  re- 
ceived substantial  improvement.  However,  it 
was  becoming  evident  that  the  work  being 
carried  on  under  this  program  during  the 
year  1952  was  only  a  superficial  attempt  at 
solving  a  problem  which  seemed  to  involve 
a  need  to  render  a  more  thorough  optometric 
service  to  a  group  whose  visual  needs  had 
been  largely  neglected,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  showed  urgent  need  of  optometric  assist- 
ance and  a  great  potential  for  being  benefited. 

A  visit  to  the  office  of  Dr.  William  Fein- 
bloom,  a  New  York  optometrist,  early  in  1953, 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
not  only  would  the  new  Feinbloom  micro- 
scopies be  beneficial,  but  that  some  of  our 
clients  could  be  helped  with  the  same  identi- 
cal lenses  which  have  been  in  the  trial  cases 
of  practitioners  for  years. 

Dr.  Feinbloom,  who  subsequently  agreed  to 
serve  as  consultant  on  optical  aids  to  our 
agency,  recommended  Dr.  George  O.  Hel- 
linger,  who  was  appointed  as  our  agency's 
staff  optometrist. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has 
always  looked  toward  the  ophthalmologist  for 
the  eye  care  of  its  clients.  Its  Optical  Aids 
Service  has  been  integrated  into  a  broad 
program  of  eye  care,  which  is  carried  forward 
under  the  general  supervision  of  its  ophthal- 
mologist. 

The  Optical  Aids  Program  functions  basi- 
cally in  this  manner:  the  client  must  express 
a  desire  for  an  optometric  examination  to  our 
Social  Service  Department.  When  this  is  done, 
a  report  on  a  recent  ophthalmological  ex- 
amination is  obtained  on  a  standard  form, 
and  if  the  client  has  not  been  examined  by 
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an  ophthalmologist  within  two  years,  our 
Social  Service  Department  arranges  for  him 
to  be  re-examined  by  his  ophthalmologist,  or 
if  necessary,  is  examined  by  our  ophthal- 
mologist in  order  that  the  form  may  be 
properly  completed.  If  magnification  is  not 
contra-indicated,  and  if  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  is  not  recommended,  he  is  then 
referred  to  the  Optical  Aids  Service. 

Before  the  client  sees  the  optometrist,  it 
is  part  of  my  function  to  acquaint  the  client 
with  the  procedure  and  purpose  of  the  op- 
tometric  examination  that  he  is  to  receive.  It 
is  also  my  function  to  provide  the  client 
with  whatever  information  may  be  required 
by  way  of  explaining,  or  augmenting,  the  in- 
formation given  him  by  the  optometrist  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  examination,  and  to 
help  the  client  in  the  training  and  follow-up 
work  essential  to  his  achievement  of  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  lenses  that  have  been 
prescribed  for  him.  This  counseling  and 
guidance  service  holds  important  psychologi- 
cal value,  serving  to  prepare  the  client  for  the 
Optical  Aids  Service,  to  help  him  make  best 
use  of  this  service,  and  to  avoid  serious  dis- 
appointment in  the  event  that  the  service  is 
unable  to  give  him  the  help  he  is  seeking. 

The  majority  of  clients  usually  know  their 
particular  problem  and  are  able  to  state  for 
themselves  exactly  what  they  need  most. 
However,  in  some  cases,  our  optometrist  and 
I  assist  the  client  in  coming  to  a  decision  as 
to  which  lenses  are  most  desirable  for  him, 
or  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  make  use 
of  special  lenses  at  all. 

Optometric  examinations  were  started  on 
a  half-day  per  week  basis  in  March  of  1953, 
and  were  increased  to  one  full  day  per  week 
in  May  of  that  year.  Because  of  the  continu- 
ing heavy  demands  on  the  program,  in  May 
of  this  year  we  were  forced  to  inaugurate  a 
temporary  two  day  per  week  schedule. 

Up  until  May  23,  1954,  at  which  time  I 
spoke  to  the  59th  Convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Optometric  Association,  very  little 
and  very  conservative  publicity  was  given  to 
this  program,  so  as  not  to  build  up  over- 
optimism  among  those  blind  persons  who 
could  not  derive  benefit  from  it.  Despite  this, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  the  services  of 
our  Optical  Aids  Program  is  offered  only  to 
those  clients  who  ask  for  it,  we  believe  that 
the  heavy  demand  on  the  program  is  a  fine 


compliment  to  our  optometrist  and  a  re- 
markable testimony  to  the  exceptional  benefits 
that  have  resulted  from  it. 

As  an  indication  of  the  intense  interest  in 
such  a  program,  my  talk  at  the  Optometric 
Convention  was  carried  by  newspapers  in  al- 
most every  hamlet  and  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  almost  all  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Somewhat 
similar  air  coverage  was  given  to  this  talk. 
The  public  has  responded  to  the  tune  of  over 
500  telephone  calls  within  the  first  three 
weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech.  Aside 
from  this,  we  have  had  considerable  indica- 
tion that  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  felt 
they  could  be  helped,  have  asked  individuals 
whom  they  regard  as  authorities  about  the 
possibility  of  their  receiving  assistance  through 
the  medium  of  these  special  lenses. 

The  average  practitioner  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  an  adequate  service  to  per- 
sons with  very  low  visual  acuity  because  his 
clientele  does  not  include  enough  persons  to 
enable  him  to  gain  the  experience,  and  to 
justify  his  stocking  the  materials  necessary  for 
him  to  do  a  competent  job  in  this  area  of 
work. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  program  of  this 
kind  should  be  undertaken  by  agencies  for 
the  blind  who  have  in  their  clientele  a  high 
proportion  of  persons  who  could  benefit  from 
this  service.  If  we  can  accept  the  statistics, 
which  indicate  that  there  are  308,000  legally 
blind  persons  in  this  country,  and  that  only 
25%  of  these  are  totally  blind,  our  experi- 
ence at  the  IHB  would  suggest  that  at  least 
150,000  of  the  225,000  remaining  persons  could 
be  given  some  help  through  the  means  of  a 
thorough  optometric  examination.  Needless 
to  say,  helping  the  legally  blind  group  in  this 
manner  will  not  only  provide  satisfactory  re- 
sults for  them  but  will  also  develop  a  type 
of  service  which  will  be  able  to  aid  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  with  subnormal 
vision,  who,  though  not  sufficiently  handi- 
capped to  be  classified  as  blind,  have  a  real 
need  for  visual  aid. 

No  client  is  refused  an  optometric  examina- 
tion, as  we  are  anxious  not  to  leave  any  client, 
no  matter  how  obvious  it  may  be  that  he 
has  no  usable  vision,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  has  not  had  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
optical    aids   service   we   offer. 

The  first  of  the  two  sets  of  statistics  that 
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follow  covers  the  optometric  examinations  ad- 
ministered from  March  18th  through  Decem- 
ber 31st  of  last  year.  They  are  presented  at 
this  time,  because  they  are  unique  in  that  all 
of  these  clients  involved  had  been  previously 
told  that  no  further  help  could  be  given  them. 
115  clients  received  special  optometric  ex- 
aminations during  1953. 

84  -  73.04%  were  able  to  receive  substan- 
tial and  useful  improvement 
in  vision  and  125  prescrip- 
tions were  filled — a  number 
of  them  receiving  two  or 
more  types  of  special  lenses 

18-15.65%  were  able  to  receive  some 
benefit  but  did  not  accept 
special  lenses  either  because 
the  improvement  in  vision 
which  could  be  realized  by 
their  use  was  too  small,  or 
motivation  to  use  them  was 
insufficient 

10-   8.70%  were  unable  to  benefit  from 

the  use  of  special  lenses 
3-    2.61%  had  not  yet  had  preliminary 
tests  completed 

The  125  prescriptions  were  written  for: 

24-19.20%  Feinbloom  microscopies 
13-10.40%  Feinbloom  telescopies 
38  -  30.40%  Near- vision  spectacles 
26  -  20.80%  Distance  spectacles 
16  -  12.80%  Bifocals 
1  -      .80%  Pair  contact  lenses 
7  -   5.60%  Specials  (non-optical) — pri- 
marily devices   to   reduce 
glare 

The  following  statistics  and  examples  of 
results  achieved,  present  a  picture  of  the  work 
performed  from  March  18,  1953  through  June 
16,  1954. 

Before  presenting  these  figures,  I  should 
mention,  the  number  of  prescriptions  issued 
represent,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  spec- 
tacles that  are  now  in  use  by  our  clients,  and 
we  have  always  advised  our  clients  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  accept  back  any  spectacles 
which  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory  or  undesir- 
able. To  date,  only  10  pairs  of  glasses  have 
been  returned  and  this  number  has  been 
taken  into  account  in  the  results  shown  in  our 
statistical  report. 

212  clients  received  special  optometric  ex- 


aminations during  this  period — a  total  of  66 
— 7 1/2  hours — days.  Since  an  initial  examina- 
tion ranges  from  30  to  75  minutes,  only  3 
clients,  receiving  initial  examinations,  are 
seen  during  the  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  is 
allotted  for  re-examinations,  followups  and 
training. 

164-77.36%  were  able  to  receive  substan- 
tial and  useful  improvement 
in  vision  through  the  use  of 
special  lenses  and  232  pre- 
scriptions were  filled — a  num- 
ber of  them  receiving  two  or 
more  types  of  special  lenses 

28-13.21%  were  able  to  receive  some 
benefit  but  did  not  accept 
special  lenses  either  because 
the  improvement  in  vision 
which  could  be  realized  by 
their  use  was  too  small  or 
motivation  to  use  them  was 
insufficient 

20  -  9.43%  were  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  use  of  special  lenses 

Despite  the  fact  that  prescriptions  could 
not  be  given,  many  of  the  clients  have  bene- 
fited by  this  program  because:  (a)  they  have 
stated  that  this  is  the  first  time  tjiey  have 
been  told  and  shown  what  they  could  see, 
whereas,  in  the  past  they  had  been  told  what 
they  could  not  see;  (b)  they  are  satisfied  that 
everything  has  been  done  for  them  in  the  way 
of  present-day  optics. 

Breakdown  of  Prescriptions 
Feinbloom  Microscopies 
Total  to  date— 37     15.95% 

Released  in  December  1952,  the  Feinbloom 
Microscopies  is  a  system  of  2  or  3  lenses  com- 
bined to  give  a  higher  degree  of  magnification 
and  flatter  reading  surface  than  had  previ- 
ously been  possible  with  the  single  lens  or 
the  telescopic  unit. 

Although  the  reading  lens  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, correct  utilization  of  the  other  eye 
may  mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  For  example,  a  clear-balance  or  frosted- 
balance  lens  is  usually  prescribed  initially  for 
the  secondary  eye,  which  cannot  be  given 
much  consideration  during  the  initial  pre- 
scribing, but  after  the  client  has  used  his 
spectacles  for  a  period  of  time,  he  is  called 
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in,  and  if  a  change  in  the  lens  for  the  sec- 
ondary eye  seems  advisable,  it  is  then  made 
with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind.  It  may  be 
possible  to  prescribe  a  piano  lens  or  a  lens 
for  distance  or  desk  work  to  supplement  the 
use  of  the  lens  prescribed  for  reading  for  the 
primary  eye.  A  number  of  persons  have  had 
microscopic  units  for  more  than  9  months, 
and  we  know  of  3  people  who  are  using  these 
lenses  for  periods  of  reading  extending  be- 
yond 6  hours  per  day. 

A  client  with  5/200  vision  was  about  ready 
to  consider  resigning  his  executive  position; 
he  has  received  enough  help  with  an  8X  mi- 
croscopic to  enable  him  to  take  care  of 
his  own  mail  and  occasionally  do  some  me- 
chanical drawing,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
focal  point  is  at  the  "tip  of  his  nose".  He 
also  has  a  lens  for  the  other  eye  to  assist  him 
in  locating  papers  on  his  desk. 

One  man  now  uses  a  4X  microscopic, 
whereas  previously,  his  only  aid  for  reading 
was  a  telescopic  unit. 

One  man  who  has  been  out  of  work  for  the 
past  3  years  was  not  accepted  for  rehabilita- 
tion because  he  was  considered  too  old.  After 
the  acquisition  of  an  8X  microscopic  unit,  he 
received  a  job  as  an  executive  director  of  an 
agency  working  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
of  displaced  persons. 

Bechtold  Microscopies   (Columbia   University 

Dept.  of  Optometry) 
Total  to  date — 1     .43% 

Released  in  December  1953,  this  microscopic 
is  somewhat  similar  in  construction  to  the 
Feinbloom  lens.  It  has  slightly  wider  field 
than  the  Feinbloom  Microscopic,  although 
this  is  not  noticeable  by  the  many  clients 
whom  we  have  tested  for  their  subjective  re- 
action. This  wider  field  is  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  greater  thickness  of  the  lens,, 
which  has  been  seriously  objected  to  when 
our  clients  have  been  confronted  with  a 
choice. 

This  lens,  however,  is  proving  useful  to  a 
man  who  requires  extremely  high  magnifica- 
tion— 12X — and  whose  visual  acuity  is  best 
in  the  extreme  upper  and  lower  periphery. 

Feinbloom    Telescopies — 2.2X 
Total  to  date — 24     10.34% 

The  telescopic  unit,  used  by  persons  with 
low  visual   acuity,   consists   of   the   following" 


parts:  the  telescopic  lens,  which  is  composed 
of  an  ocular  and  objective  lens  encased  in  a 
plastic  or  metal  cylindrical  casing,  forming  a 
unit  approximately  7/^"  long,  the  correction 
lens  prescribed  to  correct  the  ametropia  of 
the  eye — fitting  behind  the  outer  lens,  and  the 
reading  add — a  cap-like  device — containing  a 
magnifying  lens  fitting  snugly  in  front  of  the 
objective  lens. 

This  combination  provides  the  user  with 
an  aid  for  reading  or  close  work  as  well  as  for 
distance. 

Telescopic  units  should  give  a  person  an 
improvement  in  visual  acuity  from,  let  us  say, 
20/400  to  20/200,  or  from  5/200  to  5/100. 
This  is  not  considered  by  some  of  our  clients 
as  representing  a  substantial  improvement, 
but  it  is  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  make 
possible  the  viewing  of  television  or  the  read- 
ing of  a  blackboard  with  much  great  comfort 
and  at  a  more  nearly  normal  distance  than 
can  be  done  without  the  use  of  a  telescopic 
lens. 

Kollmorgen   Telescopies — i.jX 
Total  to  date — 1     .43% 

This  is  similar,  in  principle,  to  the  Fein- 
bloom Telescopies.  Since  it  is  one-half  the 
power  of  the  Feinbloom  lens,  this  telescopic 
can  be  produced  with  a  slightly  wider  field. 

The  man  using  this  unit  is  in  such  a  highly 
competitive  business,  where  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  is  placed  on  vision  and  esthetics,  we 
are  not  being  more  specific  about  this  partic- 
ular purchase. 

Near  Vision  Spectacles 
Total  to  date— 75     32.33% 

Practitioners  have  been  educated  to  accept 
12"  to  14"  as  normal  reading  distance.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  have  been  reluctant  to  prescribe  reading 
glasses  which  necessitate  reading  at  less  than 
10".  It  must  be  pointed  out  to  them — and 
this  may  be  your  responsibility — that  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  insisting  upon  persons 
reading  at  any  predetermined  range,  espe- 
cially when  the  alternative  is  no  reading  at 
all.  The  client  should  be  given  the  proper 
magnification  necessary  to  accommodate  for 
his  lessened  visual  acuity.  If  magnification  is 
not  contra-indicated,  only  the  client  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not 
reading  at  close  range  is  too  difficult  for  him. 
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These  near  vision  spectacles  could  have 
been  prescribed  by  any  practitioner  if  he  had 
followed  the  desires  of  his  clients  and  under- 
stood their  problem. 

Twenty  diopters  bi-convex  is  usually  the 
highest  for  this  group.  Many  clients  who  are 
able  to  read  comfortably  with  near  vision 
glasses,  continually  ask  "why  hasn't  this  been 
done  before?"  They  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  going  without 
reading  for  periods  of  5,  10  or  15  years,  and, 
suddenly,  secure  a  pair  of  glasses  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a  nominal  price. 

One  client  now  uses  spectacles  for  near  vi- 
sion work,  whereas,  in  the  past,  his  only  aid 
for  this  type  of  work  was  a  telescopic  unit. 
This  has  made  his  work  at  the  office  much 
easier  and  he  feels  that  this  conversion  is  re- 
sponsibile  for  an  increase  in  his  insurance 
business. 

One  man  who  has  been  unable  to  read  his 
music  for  the  past  eight  years,  gave  instruc- 
tions to  a  limited  number  of  children  stu- 
dents, and  heretofore,  his  work  had  to  be 
done  by  memory.  Through  the  use  of  spec- 
tacles for  near  vision,  he  has  increased  his 
teaching  activities  and  is  now  using  the  more 
modern  techniques. 

Distance  Spectcicles 

Total  to  date — 57     24.57% 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  of  our  clients  have 
been  examined  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  two  years  or  less,  it  was  thought 
that  our  assistance  to  clients  would  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  close  work.  Therefore, 
this  surprising  number  of  prescriptions,  ren- 
dering an  improvement  in  visual  acuity, 
points  out  the  necessity  for  thorough,  patient, 
painstaking,  time-consuming  examinations  for 
persons  who  have  extremely  limited  vision. 

Because  of  the  improvement  in  visual  acu- 
ity, several  persons  will  be  removed  from  the 
classification  of  blind  and  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  very  well  as  persons  with  a  slight 
visual  handicap. 

Bifocals 

Total  to  date — 25     10.78% 

This  is  a  new  adventure  for  many  of  our 
clients  who  have  been  helped  with  bifocals. 
Many  of  them  have  never  experienced  the 
visual  independence  which  is  possible  through 
use  of  these  specially  prescribed  lenses.  When 


the  reading  add  is  above  9  diopters,  a  ce- 
mented segment  is  usually  prescribed.  A  23 
diopter  segment  has  been  our  highest  pre- 
scription to  date. 

Contact  Lenses 

Total  to  date — 1     .43% 

One  man  only,  to  date,  has  been  fitted.  His 
eye  diagnosis  is  high  myopia;  visual  acuity 
without  correction  is  5/200;  with  best  cor- 
rection is  20/200  with  myodisc  lenses,  and 
20/60  with  contact  lenses.  He  uses  bifocals 
with  an  add  of  3  diopters  for  reading  J-2  at 
14".  This  man  has  received  an  executive  posi- 
tion since  the  acquisition  of  this  combination 
and  he  is  facing  his  new  responsibilities  with 
a  maximum  degree  of  confidence. 

Specials  (Non-optical) 
Total  to  date — 11     4.74% 

These  prescriptions  are  mostly  for  cutting 
down  glare — side  shields  or  visors,  or  in  some 
cases,  sunglasses  with  piano  lenses. 

Although  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great 
optical  achievement,  nevertheless,  these  clients 
have  been  made  more  comfortable,  and  in 
some  cases,  their  visual  acuity  has  been  in- 
creased. 

Time  does  not  permit  more  than  a  brief 
account  of  our  experience  with  the  fitting  of 
special  lenses.  In  fact,  no  description  could 
do  justice  to  the  tremendous  satisfaction  de- 
rived by  many  of  our  clients  from  this  work. 

An  Optical  Aids  Program,  when  properly 
rendered,  can  enable  clients  to  function  better 
generally,  and  in  many  cases,  the  improve- 
ment in  vision  is  applicable  to  their  voca- 
tional needs.  This  improvement  may  enable 
them  to  participate  more  independently  in 
both  their  vocational  and  social  activities,  and 
in  so  doing,  not  only  provide  them  with 
greater  efficiency  at  less  expenditure  of  effort, 
but  it  may  provide  them  with  a  greater  sense 
of  security,  which  is  often  so  important  to 
successful  and  satisfying  living.  Not  infre- 
quently it  makes  possible  the  acquisition  of 
new  and  better  employment  or  the  retention 
of  employment  that  might  be  lost  through 
failing  vision.  Optical  aids  hold  tremendously 
valuable  possibilities  for  legally  blind  stu- 
dents with  residual  vision.  The  earlier  prac- 
tice of  educating  such  students  as  though 
they  were  totally  blind  whenever  they  were 
served  under  a   program  for  the  blind,  has 
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given  way  to  the  recognition  that  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  any  residual  vision  by  a  stu- 
dent can  make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  his  education  and  development.  Maximum 
use  of  residual  vision,  whether  for  a  student, 
a  worker,  or  any  severely  visually  handicapped 
individual,  encompasses  not  only  the  proper 
use  of  the  best  techniques  of  seeing,  but  also 
maximum  use  of  those  devices  that  can  in- 
crease the  ability  to  see. 

This  last  statement  may  seem  to  be  so  ob- 
vious as  to  hardly  bear  saying,  and  yet,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  New  York  we  are  located  in 
an  area  offering  greater  facilities  and  greater 


potential  for  eye  care  and  vision  training  than 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world,  164  persons 
within  the  past  15  months  have  received  sub- 
stantial visual  assistance  only  because  of  our 
agency's  Optical  Aids  Program. 

This  fact  seems  to  us  to  point  up  strikingly 
how  little  has  been  done  to  make  use  of  the 
optical  aids  that  are  available,  or  that  might 
be  developed  for  use  by  persons  with  very 
little  residual  vision,  and  it  seems  more  im- 
portantly to  point  up  the  logic  and  the  value 
of  optical  aids  services  being  carried  forward 
by  agencies  for  the  blind. 


TEAMWORK  BETWEEN  THE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
FOR  BLIND  YOUTH  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

H.  A.  WOOD 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


I  want  to  report  on  a  study  that  grew  out 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  who 
were  interested  in  finding  out  just  what  was 
going  on  in  the  area  of  relationships  between 
State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  and  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  Last  year  Mr.  H.  B.  Aycock,  Presi- 
dent of  the  States'  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Council,  which  is  the  official  advisory  body  to 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, appointed  a  committee  to  explore  this 
field  in  the  hope  that  the  Committee  could 
ascertain  the  status  quo  and  then  make  a  re- 
port, based  on  these  findings,  that  perhaps 
could  result  in  helping  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind  turn  out  a  more  feasible  rehabilitation 
client  and  the  Rehabilitation  Agencies  do  a 
better  job  of  training  and  placement  with 
this  improved  product.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are:  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quiml)y,  Superintend- 
ent, New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
O.  F.  Wise,  Supervisor,  Alabama  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service;  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan, 
Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Federal  Office 
of  Voc.  Rehab.;  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  and  H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  searched  for  some  grand 
inethod  of  modus  operandi  to  gather  neces- 
sary basic  data  and  finally  came  up  with  an 
idea  something  less  than  revolutionary:  A 
questionnaire.  (Incidentally,  the  comments  re- 


ceived on  the  questionnaire  would  make  much 
more  entertaining  reading  than  the  formal 
report  of  the  Committee.)  In  order  to  make 
the  study  scientifically  sound,  the  help  of  the 
Staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  requested  and  graciously  granted. 
To  this  staff  of  analytical  experts,  who  ac- 
tually did  all  the  work,  the  Committee  ex- 
presses its  deep  appreciation. 

The  mailing  list  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  was  used  to 
contact  Schools  for  the  Blind.  It  was  known 
that  every  school  on  this  list  could  not  furnish 
the  factual  information  requested,  but  the 
Committee  was  interested  in  getting  every 
type  of  reaction  and  suggestion.  The  State 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  listed  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation were  the  other  recipients  of  the 
questionnaire. 

Report  on  Relationships  Between 

State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  and 

Schools  for  the  Blind 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  which  was  dis- 
tributed in  November,  1953  were  received 
from  33  states;  in  the  majority  of  these  either 
the  schools  or  the  agency  responded,  but  not 
both.  Replies  were  received  from  both  schools 
and  agencies  in  eleven  of  the  states.  In  all,  26 
schools  were  heard  from,  including  six  public 
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school  systems  and  two  schools  for  colored 
blind  boys  and  girls,  and  25  state  agencies. 
This  constitutes  a  return  of  approximately 
50%  of  the  total  number  of  schools  and 
agencies  contacted. 

General  Reactions  of   the  Schools  and 
Agencies  Toward  the  Existing  Situation 

Table  1  summarizes  the  overall  reactions  of 
the  schools  and  agencies  toward  the  existing 
relationship  in  the  coujiseling  area. 

The  responses  tabulated  resulted  from  the 
following  questions  put  to  the  schools  and 
agencies: 

To  the  Schools:  1.  If  the  state  rehabilita- 
tion agency  is  counseling  your  students,  is  it 
providing  the  amount  and  type  of  vocational 
guidance  that  you  would  like?  2.  Do  you  find 
any  aspects  of  the  present  situation  inade- 
quate? If  so,  describe  and  suggest  ways  in 
which  these  services  might  be  improved. 

To  the  Agencies:  1.  In  counseling  these  stu- 
dents, are  the  schools  involved  providing  the 
type  of  cooperation  that  you  would  like?  2.  Do 


you  find  any  aspects  of  the  present  situation 
inadequate?  If  so,  describe  and  suggest  ways 
in  which  these  services  might  be  improved. 

Table  1 — Overall  Attitudes  of  Schools 
AND  Agencies  in  the  Counseling  Area 

Type  of  Reaction                  Schools*  Agencies 

Enthusiastic  Approval               3  3 

Simple  Approval                         4  1 1 
General   Satisfaction,    with 

Suggestions  for  Improvement     9  8 

Strongly  Critical                          8  3 

This  summary  shows  that  a  definite  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  schools  and  agencies 
in  their  over-all  appraisal  of  the  existing  re- 
lationship on  student  counseling.  The  agen- 
cies, for  the  most  part,  express  satisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are,  but  most  of  the 
schools  want  changes  made  and  almost  one 
third  of  them  strongly  disapprove  of  the  ex- 

*  Two  of  the  schools  did  not  give  enough  expres- 
sion of  opinion  to  allow  classification. 


Table  2 — Reactions  of  schools  and  Agencies  in  the  Same  State 


State 
A 
B 


H 


School  Reaction 
Suggestions  for  improvement 
Critical  (state  residential  school) 
Critical  (public  school  system  A) 
Suggestions  for  improvement  (public 

school  system  B) 
Enthusiastic  approval 
'Critical 
Simple  approval  (state  residential 

school) 
Simple  approval  (public  school 

system) 
Critical 

Suggestions  for  improvement 
(both  the  state  residential 
school  and  a  public  school 
system) 

Enthusiastic  approval  (state 
residential  school) 
simple  approval  (public  school 
system  A) 

Critical  (public  school 
system  B) 

Suggestions  for  improvement 
Suggestions  for  improvement 
Suggestions  for  improvement 


Agency  Reaction 
Simple  approval 
Simple  approval 


Suggestions  for  improvement 
Enthusiastic  approval 
Critical 


Suggestions  for  improvement 
Enthusiastic  approval 


Critical 


Suggestions  for  improvement 
Simple  approval 
Suggestions  for  improvement 
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isting  state  of  affairs.  It  should  be  noted  that  situation.    Specific    comments    are    described 

where  criticisms   are  recorded,   they   are  not  later  in  this  report.  Table  2  gives  a  compari- 

necessarily    of    the   schools   or    agencies    con-  son  of  the  reactions  of  the  schools  and  agen- 

cerned.   For   example,   one   agency   finds   the  cies   in  states  where   both   responded   to  the 

school   superintendent   very   cooperative,  but  questionnaire.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the 

at  the  same  time  is  very  critical  of  the  total  schools  are  state  residential  schools. 

Table  2  shows  that  there  are  large  discrepancies  between  the  opinions  expressed  by  schools 
and  agencies  in  the  same  state  about  the  relationships  existing  between  them. 

Specific  Comments  of  Schools  and  Agencies 

Having  presented  a  picture  of  overall  attitudes,  let  us  look  at  the  specific  comments,  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  made.  The  schools'  reactions  considered  first  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 — Specific  Comments  of  Schools 

Number  of  Individuals 
Expressing  This  Idea  Comment 

9  The  counseling  is  inadequate  in  quantity.  There  are  too  few 

counselors  and  they  do  not  spend  enough  time  at  the  school  with 
the  students  and  the  staff. 

6  Counseling    should    begin    earlier,    generally    in    the    freshman 

rather  than  the  senior  year. 

4  There  are  too  few  openings  for  graduates.  College  graduates  are 

not  being  placed.  There  is  not  enough  stress  on  placement. 

3  Counselors  do  not  allow  students  an  adequate  opportunity  to  go 

as  far  as  they  are  capable. 

3  Eligibility  requirements  are  too  high;  "feasibility"  should  be  re- 

defined; there  is  uncertainty  about  state  sponsorship  of  certain 
vocational  choices. 

2  Counselors  should  be  better  trained  professionally. 

2  More  counseling  is  needed  with  students  who  drop  out  of  school 

before  graduation. 

2  It   would   be   advantageous   for   the   school    to   employ   its    own 

counselor. 

1  The  reports  submitted   by   the   state   agency   on   its   work  with 

students  are  inadequate. 

1  The  state  should  have  a  better  follow-up  program. 

1  The  state  should  maintain  a   testing  clinic  for  special   cases  of 

high  school  students. 

1  There   is    too    much    stress    on    academic    achievement    and    not 

enough  on  aptitude,  in  selecting  students  for  college. 

I  The  schools  should  provide  more  adequate  vocational  prepara- 

tion through  (1)  an  occupations  course,  (2)  a  work  experience 
program  and  (3)  arranging  a  vocational  conference  week. 


In  like  manner.  Table  4  presents  the  comments  of  the  state  agencies,  listed  in  order  of 
frequency. 
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Table  4 — Specific  Comments  of  Agencies 


Number  of  Individuals 
Expressing  This  Idea  Comment 

7  The  school  does  not  provide  enough  emphasis  on  the  student's 

real  living  problems.  It's  inadequate  in  providing  (a)  travel  train- 
ing, (b)  correction  of  mannerisms,  bad  posture  and  bad  eating 
habits,  (c)  participation  by  students  in  the  normal  activities  of 
youngsters  their  own  age  and  (d)  interaction  with  sighted  young- 
sters in  common  classes.  The  students  are  regimented  and  segre- 
gated. Volunteer  workers  should  be  oriented  to  reduce  the  "cod- 
dling" attitude  which  they  often  exhibit. 

4  The  school  should  have  a  guidance  counselor.  Its  testing  pro- 

gram should  be  expanded,  and  include  entrance  tests. 

3  There  should  be  more  counselors  to  work  more  closely  with  the 

students  while  they  are  in  school. 

3  Counseling  should  begin  earlier. 

2  The  school's  records  on  students  are  incomplete  and  not  current. 

The  school  should  provide  test  summaries  routinely. 

2  The  school's  staff  gives  students  unrealistic  ideas  of  occupations 

in  which  they  can  succeed.  The  importance  of  common,  ordinary 
jobs  should  be  impressed  upon  them. 

1  The  school  should  provide  more  exploratory  vocational  exper- 

ience. 

1  Students  are  expelled  unnecessarily  because  of  the  school's  lack 

of  understanding  of  psychological  problems. 

1  The  housemothers  are  inadequate. 

1  There  is  inadequate  attention  to  the  very  young  children. 

1  Drop-outs  are  getting  inadequate  counseling. 

not  come  up  to  their  actual  abilities  and  that 
School   and  Agency    Comments    Compared         ^^^^^^    attitudes    regarding    feasibility    and 

In  evaluating  the  ideas  listed  in  Tables  3  sponsorship  of  students  in  certain  occupa- 
and  4,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  criti-  tions  should  be  clarified, 
cisms  are  in  general  being  directed  at  one  The  main  concern  of  the  agencies,  on  the 
school,  one  agency,  or  one  program.  A  school  other  hand  is  in  regard  to  the  general  pro- 
in  one  state  might  be  critical  of  an  aspect  of  gram  of  the  schools  and  attitudes  commonly 
the  work  of  the  agency  in  the  same  state,  but  found  in  them.  The  schools  are  held  to  be 
is  not  necessarily  critical  of  state  agencies  in  regimented,  segregated  and  unrealistic  in  the 
general.  Having  noted  this,  let  us  examine  preparation  of  their  student  vocationally  and 
the  long  list  of  comments  made  by  the  school  generally  in  regard  to  living, 
and  agency  representatives  and  see  what  gen-  These  are  the  most  prevalent  opinions  of 
eralizations  may  be  made.  The  main  criticism  the  two  groups.  Let  us  consider  now  on  what 
of  the  schools  is  in  regard  to  the  inadequate  they  agree.  Representatives  of  both  groups 
amount  of  counseling  provided  by  the  state —  alike,  subscribe  to  the  ideas  that:  (1)  there  is 
it  is  not  begun  early  enough,  and  after  it  is  not  enough  counseling;  (2)  counseling  should 
begun,  there  is  not  enough  time  spent  with  begin  in  the  early  high  school  grades;  (3) 
the  students.  The  second  major  criticism  of  more  work  should  be  done  with  drop-outs; 
the  schools  is  in  the  area  of  placement — the  the  schools  themselves  should  take  more  re- 
complaints  are  registered  that  there  are  not  sponsibility  for  the  counseling  function  by 
enough   jobs,    that    students'   placements    do  hiring  their  own  counselors,  doing  more  test- 
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ing,  etc.;  (4)  the  schools  should  provide  more 
vocational  information  and  exploratory  vo- 
cational experience. 

There  are  areas  of  conflict,  too: 

Placement. — The  schools  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  number  and  quality  of  placements 
made,  and  with  the  administrative  require- 
ents  of  sponsorship  and  feasibility.  Repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  agencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  feel  that  the  schools  encourage 
the  students  to  have  unreal  vocational  as- 
pirations. 

General  Professional  Level. — Many  of  the 
agency  representatives  express  the  opinion 
that  the  schools  do  not  appreciate  the  psy- 
chological needs  of  the  children,  resulting  in 
inadequacies  in  their  preparation  personally, 
socially,  educationally  and  vocationally;  and 
resulting  in  deficiencies  in  staff  and  inappro- 
priate dismissals  of  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agency  counselors 
are  criticized  for  not  having  enough  profes- 
sional training  and  not  appreciating  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  children. 

Records  and  Reports. — Individuals  on  both 
sides  find  inadequacies  in  the  records  main- 
tained and  reports  submitted  by  the  other 
side. 

Verbal  and  Written  Agreements 

Each  school  and  agency  was  asked,  as  part 
of  the  questionnaire,  whether  counseling  was 
provided  as  part  of  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  two.  The  returns  showed  that  in 
only  three  states  are  there  formal  written 
agreements.  Agencies  and/or  schools  from 
seven  additional  states  indicated  that  in- 
formal, verbal  agreements  existed. 

The  formal  agreements  encompass  points 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  state  agency  agrees  to  furnish  coun- 
seling services  for  each  student  at  the  school. 

2.  The  counseling  goals  are  defined  in  terms 
of  achieving  a  vocational  adjustment  that  is 
practical  and  up  to  the  abilities  of  the  student. 

3.  The  counseling  services  are  defined  to 
include  activities  such  as  interviewing,  testing, 
travel  training,  provision  of  information  on 
job  requirements. 

4.  The  state  agency  agrees  to  make  available 
to  the  school  reports  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical examinations  and  of  the  general  status 
of  counseling. 


5.  The  scliool  agrees  to  furnish  time  and 
space  at  the  school  to  allow  the  agency  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

6.  The  school  agrees  to  share  the  informa- 
tion it  has  on  the  student  with  the  agency. 

The  agreements  vary  from  state  to  state  in 
their  specific  provisions  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  detailed. 

There  is  disagreement  among  those  respond- 
ing concerning  the  advisability  of  having  for- 
mal agreements.  One  agency  head  believes 
that  he  has  a  good  informal  understanding  in 
his  state  but  that  it  would  be  bolstered  by  a 
formal  agreement.  A  colleague  in  another 
state,  however,  believes  that  a  formal  agree- 
ment is  not  only  unnecessary  but  undesirable. 
The  returns  indicate  that  in  general  good  re- 
lationships exist  in  states  which  have  either 
type  of  understanding. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  relationships 
between  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  and 
Schools  for  the  Blind  for  many  years.  It  is  an 
area  in  work  for  the  blind  that  could  be 
much  improved;  and  all  of  us  could  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  it  if  we  really  tried. 
Several  years  ago  I  talked  to  the  American  In- 
structors for  the  Blind  at  their  annual  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia.  After  the  meeting, 
a  school  superintendent  came  to  me  and  said, 
"You  give  me  some  hope.  I'm  going  back 
and  try  one  more  time  to  get  along  with 
Rehab."  I  said,  "Thank  you.  But  your  atti- 
tude is  almost  fatalistic!" 

Finally,  I  would  leave  you  with  this  thought       I 
expressed  by  a  pioneer  in  Rehabilitation  who 
died  in   harness.   He  said: 

"If  we  be  so  blind  that  we  do  not  see  our 

problems; 
If  we  be  so  deaf  that  we  do  not  hear  the 

urgent  demand  that  we  resolve  our  prob-       J 

lems;  * 

If  we  be  so  mute  that  we  fail   to  let   the 

public  and  our  legislatures  know  what  it 

will  take  to  meet  our  problems;  j 

If  we  be  so  lazy  and  self  satisfied  that  we        ' 

fail  to  work  diligently  towards  a  solution 

of  our  problems; 
If  we  be  so  selfish  and  stubborn   that  we 

are   unwilling   to   work   together   in    the 

solution  of  our  problems; 

THEN 

God  help  the  blind  in  this  country." 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  BLINDNESS 

PHILIP  WORCHEL 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Director  of  Clinical  Training,  Department  of  Psychology, 
The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 


Broadly  conceived,  the  objectives  of  any 
educational  program,  for  the  blind  as  well  as 
for  the  seeing,  are  the  transmission  of  our  cul- 
tural skills  and  the  promotion  of  psychologi- 
cal maturity.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
teacher  should  establish  a  genuinely  warm 
relationship,  one  based  upon  respect  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  child  as  an  individual  in  his 
own  right,  and  apply  those  techniques  of 
teaching  that  lead  to  the  efEective  transmis- 
sion of  special  tools,  appreciations,  and  knowl- 
edge. All  too  often,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
if  we  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the 
child,  our  educational  objectives  would  be 
easily  attained.  Such  knowledge,  however, 
though  helping  to  develop  sound  educational 
procedures,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permissive  atmosphere 
basic  to  the  growth  of  healthy  personalities. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  precaution  in  mind 
in  our  discussion  of  the  psychological  aspects 
of  blindness,  lest  it  be  assumed  that  this 
knowledge  is  the  panacea  of  all  our  problems. 

One  would  expect  that  it  would  be  a  rather 
simple  matter  to  enumerate  the  psychological 
effects  of  blindness  since  blindness  appears  to 
be  a  simple  and  measurable  variable.  Yet,  when 
we  turn  to  the  anecdotal  accounts,  the  clinical 
studies,  and  the  experimental  investigations, 
we  find  many  contradictory  conclusions.  For  al- 
most every  positive  finding  concerning  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  blindness  we  are  almost 
certain  to  find  a  negative  finding.  Even  with 
such  relatively  simple  problems  of  sensory  acui- 
ties in  the  blind,  conclusions  range  all  the  way 
from  superior  to  mediocre  sensitivity.  With 
more  complex  phenomena,  such  as  the  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages  of  residential  vs. 
non-segregated  schools,  we  find  all  kinds  of 
opinions.  It  might  be  more  helpful  then  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  con- 
fusion, and  to  present  positive  suggestions  for 
future  research  in  this  field. 

Methodologically,  many  of  the  studies  on 
the  blind  have  proceeded  on  a  purely  empiri- 
cal basis,  that  is,  to  detemiine  the  efl:ects  of 
blijadness,  one  has  merely  to  test  comparable 


groups  of  blind  and  sighted  people  on  all 
kinds  of  abilities.  If  significant  differences 
arise,  such  differences  can  then  be  attributed 
to  blindness.  This  shot-gun  approach,  though 
potentially  fruitful  in  obtaining  significant 
information,  has  been  a  doubtful  value  be- 
cause of  the  limited  sample  of  subjects  and 
the  faulty  controls  employed  in  the  studies. 
Inadequate  numbers  of  subjects  selected  on 
the  basis  of  convenience  from  a  particular 
residential  school  preclude  valid  generaliza- 
tions to  the  population  of  the  blind.  In  addi- 
tion, the  experimental  sample  of  blind  sub- 
jects has  been  conceived  as  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  blindness,  that  is,  a  legally  blind 
person  is  like  all  other  blind  people  as  far  as 
his  inability  to  see.  That  this  is  not  so  has 
been  pointed  out  by  others,  but  few  investi- 
gators have  heeded  this  precaution.  As  Lowen- 
feld  so  aptly  phrases  it,  "The  visual  handicap 
is  no  more  a  unifying  factor  than  sight  is  in 
the  children.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  it 
adds  variables  which  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered." Blindness  may  be  total  or  partial. 
Partial  blindness  may  be  further  subdivided 
into  varying  degrees  of  functional  vision.  The 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  for  ex- 
ample, differentiates  five  degrees  of  blindness 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  visual  acuity. 
Barker  et  al  point  out  further  that  "it  is  the 
adequacy  of  each  individual's  vision  for  the 
particular  tasks  of  his  life  that  is  crucial  for 
a  somatopsychological  definition  of  blindness 
rather  than  optically  measured  visual  acuity." 
Lumping  together  the  legally  blind  not  only 
precludes  valid  generalizations  but  valuable 
data  are  lost  on  the  effects  of  different  degrees 
of  functional  vision. 

The  blind  also  differ  with  respect  to  the  age 
at  which  blindness  occurred  which  in  turn 
may  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
visual  imagery.  Studies  on  space  orientation 
and  personality  rigidity,  for  example,  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  age  at  onset.  Also,  the 
effects  of  the  duration  of  blindness,  a  variable 
rarely  considered  in  psychological  research, 
are  yet  to  be  explored.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  discuss  the  other  factors  relating  to  blind- 
ness that  should  be  considered  in  selecting 
our  sample  of  blind  subjects.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  if  we  continue  to  em- 
ploy the  classical  experimental  approach  of 
isolating  one  variable  at  a  time  in  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  blindness  then  we  must  care- 
fully define  the  population  from  which  we 
select  our  random  or  representative  sample. 
We  can  derive  much  more  useful  information 
in  a  more  economical  fashion  by  employing  a 
factorial  design  where  we  can  vary  several  in- 
dependent variables  simultaneously.  Studies 
on  the  blind  lend  themselves  to  such  factorial 
designs  since  it  is  not  only  the  effect  of  the 
separate  variables  in  which  we  are  interested 
but  also  in  the  interaction  effects.  For  ex- 
ample, the  effects  of  the  age  at  blindness  on 
personality  rigidity  or  space  orientation  may 
be  far  different  dejDending  upon  whether 
blindness  is  total  or  partial  or  whether  the 
person  is  below  or  above  average  in  intelli- 
gence, male  or  female,  or  educated  in  a  resi- 
dential or  non-segregated  school.  In  passing, 
I  need  not  point  to  the  futility  of  employing 
blindfolded  "seeing"  subjects  to  derive  in- 
formation useful  to  the  blind  except  perhaps, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploratory  preliminary 
investigations,  or  for  suggesting  hypotheses  to 
be  investigated  in  the  blind. 

When  we  examine  the  groups  of  sighted 
subjects  used  as  controls  to  study  the  effect 
of  blindness,  we  again  note  that  in  many  in- 
vestigations defects  appear  in  the  experi- 
mental design  that  invalidate  the  conclusions. 
Blind  and  sighted  are  usually  equated  for 
some  known  or  unknown  reason  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  age,  education,  or  IQ  (based  on  differ- 
ent intelligence  tests).  It  is  rather  naive  to 
assume  that  the  motivation  of  a  seeing  subject 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  blinded  subject  on  many 
tests  of  human  ability.  For  example,  sex  dif- 
ferences are  found  among  sighted  subjects  on 
spatial  orientation  tests  that  are  not  found 
among  the  blind.  To  comprehend  the  spatial 
environment  is  just  as  strong  for  the  female 
blind  as  for  the  male  blind  subjects.  Cul- 
tural factors  confound  such  motivations 
among  the  sighted. 

Any  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  blindness  is  handicapped  by  the  pre- 
vailing lack  of  any  systematic  or  long-term 
studies,  the  alisence  of  theoretical  formula- 
tions,  and    the   tendency   to   view   studies   on 


the  blind  as  contributing  only  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  blind.  Where  systematic  study 
has  replaced  shot-gun  approaches,  the  rewards 
have  been  gratifying.  For  example,  for  over 
a  century  investigators  have  explored  the 
basis  of  obstacle  perception  in  the  blind,  and 
numerous  explanations  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  this  ability.  At  the  Cornell  labora- 
tory, a  series  of  experiments  explored  sys- 
tematically the  possible  cues,  and  found  that 
audition  was  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
obstacle  detection.  Well  may  have  the  experi- 
ments ceased  at  this  point,  but  instead,  the 
investigators  proceeded  to  determine  what 
attributes  of  the  auditory  stimulus,  intensity 
or  frequency,  were  responsible.  When  it  was 
determined  that  frequency  was  the  auditory 
dimension  for  obstacle  perception,  the  investi- 
gators continued  their  studies  to  determine 
what  frequencies  were  responsible.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  theoretician  to  take  over.  The 
Doppler  effect  was  suggested  as  the  basis  of 
the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  experienced 
tone.  If  this  theory  holds,  then  the  rate  of 
motion  of  the  blind  observer  would  affect 
obstacle  perception.  This  theory  leads  to 
further  research.  We  were  able  to  locate  a 
totally  blind  person  who  can  ride  a  bicycle 
fairly  well.  Under  controlled  conditions  of 
varying  speed,  the  number  of  collisions  with 
the  obstacle  decreased  with  increase  in  speed 
until  the  sjDeed  was  too  great  to  swerve  from 
the  obstacle  in  time. 

This  type  of  systematic  approach  together 
with  a  sound  theoretical  explanation  will 
provide  significant  knowledge  concerning  the 
effects  of  blindness  which  will  have  both 
practical  and  theoretical  value.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  also  that  in  a  recent  survey  of 
current  research  on  the  blind,  greater  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  long-time  longitudinal  re- 
search. 

Another  tendency  in  research  efforts  on  the 
Ijlind  that  probably  restricts  the  number  of 
competent  investigators  and  limits  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  research  findings  is  the  view 
that  such  findings  are  of  interest  and  value 
only  to  the  blind.  This  tends  to  result  in  a 
special  psychology  of  the  blind,  a  psychology 
standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  psychology. 
This  view  is  also  characteristic  of  studies  on 
other  handicapped  groups,  and  was  charac- 
teristic years  ago  of  studies  on  the  mentally  ill 
until  it  was  shown  that  the  abnormal  is  truly 
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a  deviation  from  the  normal.  This  attitude 
usually  stems  from  the  limited  theoretical 
outlook  and  shot-gun  approach  of  investiga- 
tors in  this  field.  Studies  on  the  blind  can 
yield  significant  data  on  the  role  of  vision  in 
human  behavior  and  experience.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  blind  offer  the  richest  opportunity 
for  such  research  since  the  experimenter  does 
not  have  to  resort  to  laboratory  studies  where 
vision  is  artificially  eliminated  or  attempt  to 
extrapolate  from  rat  experiments  what  the 
contributions  of  vision  might  be.  The  view 
that  research  on  the  blind  can  answer  many 
significant  problems  in  general  psychology 
and  at  the  same  time  yield  valuable  material 
for  understanding  the  effects  of  blindness 
could  stimulate  many  competent  psychologists 
to  do  research  in  this  area  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  eliminate  the  attitude  that  the 
blind  have  a  unique  kind  of  psychology.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  derive  hypotheses  for  re- 
search on  the  blind  from  the  area  of  general 
psychology.  To  illustrate  this  approach  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  topic  of  this  paper, 
the  psychological  implications  of  blindness. 
It  may  sound  rather  strange  to  advocate  the 
development  of  hypotheses  on  the  effects  of 
blindness  from  studies  on  the  seeing,  but  it  is 
to  the  background  of  general  psychology  and 
personality  theory  that  we  may  have  to  turn 
to  discover  significant  hypotheses. 

There  are  at  least  five  major  areas  of  hu- 
man behavior  in  which  we  can  expect  limi- 
tations to  occur  as  a  result  of  blindness: 

a.  Personality  adjustment 

b.  Mobility 

c.  Space  perception  and  orientation 

d.  Communication 

e.  Creativity. 

In  each  area,  one  should  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  direct  from  the  indirect  effects  of 
blindness.  Limitations  in  behavior  and  experi- 
ence stemming  directly  from  the  lack  or  rela- 
tive lack  of  visual  experience  may  be  con- 
sidered basic  or  primary,  whereas  those  aris- 
ing from  the  attitudes  towards  blindness, 
though  as  important  as  the  primary  factors 
in  influencing  behavior,  may  be  considered 
as  secondary  or  cultural  limitations.  Also,  one 
needs  to  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  sen- 
sory, or  perhaps  what  may  be  better  termed, 
perceptual  compensation,  in  evaluating  the 
primary  factors.  In  the  absence  of  visual  ex- 


perience, what  incidental  roles  and  to  what 
extent  other  sense  organs  take  over  the  func- 
tions usually  subserved  by  vision?  How  can 
we  facilitate  such  compensatory  processes? 
Sufficient  emphasis  is  not  given  in  the  litera- 
ture on  the  blind  to  compensatory  processes, 
to  the  potential  value  of  more  extensive  per- 
ceptual training,  and  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping more  novel  ways  of  associating  tac- 
tual-kinesthetic  experiences  with  such  distance 
receptors  as  audition  and  smell. 

Research  on  personality  adjustment  in  the 
blind  has  proceeded  along  two  main  lines  of 
inquiry:  the  effects  of  blindness  on  personality 
structure,  and  the  construction  of  personality 
tests  for  the  measurement  of  such  changes. 
Somehow  it  has  been  assumed  that  blindness 
must  seriously  affect  the  personality  structure, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  investigators  to  find  these 
changes.  All  kinds  of  personality  inventories, 
and  now  the  projective  techniques,  have  been 
administered  to  so-called  comparable  groups 
of  sighted  and  blind  people  in  the  hope  that 
differences  would  emerge.  It  might  be  more 
profitable  and  economical  to  re-phrase  the 
problem  and  ask,  "What  do  we  know  about 
adjustment  that  would  lead  us  to  predict  the 
effect  of  blindness,  or  for  that  matter  any 
severe  sensory  or  motor  handicap?"  We  can 
expect  the  development  or  aggravation  of 
feelings  of  helplessness  and  hostility.  To  cope 
with  the  anxiety  that  is  aroused  by  these 
feelings,  the  individual  develops  certain  de- 
fense mechanisms.  We  can  predict  that  where 
feelings  of  helplessness  arise  from  physical 
handicaps  the  defenses  most  likely  to  follow 
would  be  overcompensation,  withdrawal,  or 
phantasy  in  order  to  overcome  the  deficiency. 
If  these  expectations  are  confirmed  by  ex- 
perimental and  clinical  investigations,  then 
our  prophylactic  efforts  would  be  directed 
towards  amelioration  of  the  feelings  of  help- 
lessness. 

Helplessness  arises  when  an  individual  is 
confronted  with  a  situation  with  which  he 
feels  he  cannot  cope.  If  the  drives  or  motiva- 
tions aroused  in  the  situation  are  at  the  core 
of  the  personality,  that  is,  central  to  the  indi- 
vidual's value  system,  threat  is  experienced  in 
the  form  of  anxiety.  To  approach  the  prob- 
lem realistically,  we  must  ask,  "How  do  such 
inadequacies  arise,  and  are  they  unique  to 
the  blind?"  The  lack  of  adequate  response 
systems  may  be  due  to  lack  of  learning  or  to 
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such  unrealistic  goal  expectancies  that  no 
amount  of  learning  could  result  in  goal  at- 
tainment. Attitudes  that  prevent  optimum 
and  realistic  learning  in  the  blind  or  lead  to 
serious  discrepancies  between  achievement  pos- 
sibilities and  goal  attainment  are  the  roots  for 
later  maladjustment.  Fhis  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  inconsistent  and  confused 
notions  of  what  the  blind  can  do,  should  do, 
and  ought  to  do.  All  lead  to  contradictory  self- 
concepts.  One  cannot  expect  integration  and 
harmony  in  personality  formation  when  we 
ourselves  are  confused  as  to  what  roles  the 
blind  person  should  accept.  It  is  not  only  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  or  educators 
or  others  that  in  and  of  itself  may  lead  to 
maladjustment  but  attitudes  which  are  mutu- 
ally inconsistent  that  aggravate  one's  feelings 
of  helplessness  no  matter  in  which  direction 
he  turns.  I  need  not  turn  to  all  the  recent  ex- 
hortations on  the  evils  and  advantages  of 
residential  schools  and  of  intermarriage  or  on 
the  controversies  of  vocational  and  social  re- 
strictions in  the  blind  in  order  to  illustrate 
this  point.  I  need  only  to  summarize  the  fore- 
going by  pointing  out  the  need  for  research 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  skills  and  attitudes 
taught  the  blind  person  in  meeting  the  realis- 
tic demands  of  a  changing  and  complex  society, 
of  the  goal-expectancy  roles  or  self-concept  in 
relation  to  achievement  possibilities,  and  to 
the  impact  of  the  contradictory  roles  and  ex- 
pectancies held  by  society,  by  parents,  and 
workers  for  the  blind  on  the  development  of 
a  mature  and  well-integrated  personality.  Mal- 
adjustment, its  principles,  its  development,  its 
dynamics,  its  symptoms,  is  no  more  unique  to 
the  blind  than  it  is  to  the  sighted;  what  is 
unique,  perhaps,  is  society's  maladjustment 
toward  the  blind,  manifested  by  anxiety,  con- 
fusion, fear,  guilt,  and  ambivalence. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  raised  some  broad 
questions  concerning  the  basis  for  personality 
maladjustment.  We  have  not  even  touched 
upon  the  social  behavior  of  the  blind  which 
certainly  cannot  be  separated  from  personality 
adjustment.  There  are  other  aspects  of  the 
personality  structure  which  have  received  at- 
tention and  which  could  be  expected  to  be 
influenced  by  blindness,  particularly  person- 
ality rigidity  and  mobility.  The  former  is 
reserved  for  the  intellectual  dimension  and 
the  latter  for  the  capacity  or  facility  for  move- 
ment. The  hypothesis  that  the  blind  would 


be  more  rigid  and  less  mobile  was  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  restriction  in  vision  would 
lead  on  one  hand  to  a  restriction  in  experi- 
ence and  thus  a  narrowness  in  choice  of  ac- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand  to  a  restriction  in 
movement  since  the  blind  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  orienting  to  the  spatial  environment. 
Contradictory  results  were  obtained,  however, 
on  the  studies  of  rigidity  in  the  blind.  In  a> 
carefully  controlled  study  where  age  at  blind- 
ness and  degree  of  blindness  were  taken  into 
consideration,  the  blind  subjects  were  no  more 
rigid  than  a  gioup  of  sighted  subjects  on 
three  tests  of  rigidity.  There  was  some  tend- 
ency, however,  for  the  congenitally  blind  to 
be  more  rigid  than  the  accidentally  blind  but 
the  differences  were  not  significant.  Thus 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  blindness  that 
makes  for  rigidity,  and  the  assumption  that 
restricted  sensory  experience  results  necessarily 
in  rigid  intellectual  boundaries  is  not  justi- 
fied. 

As  far  as  mobility  is  concerned,  two  dimen- 
sions ought  to  be  distinguished.  One  is  the 
degree  of  physical  movement  within  a  con- 
stant spatial  situation  with  known  cues,  and 
the  other  the  degree  to  which  one  is  willing 
to  move  independently  from  one  spatial  set- 
ting to  a  rather  unfamiliar  one.  It  is  proposed 
that  mobility  is  a  basic  drive  of  the  organism 
but  capable  of  being  modified  by  the  degree 
of  pain  or  punishment  one  receives  in  ex- 
piessing  a  mobility  pattern.  The  natural  pat- 
tern is  that  with  growth  there  is  an  increase 
in  mobility  within  one  sphere  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  movement  to  less  familiar  spheres. 
If  such  mobility  is  followed  by  punishment, 
it  may  be  restricted  in  either  dimension. 
Blindness  may  result  in  punishment  in  two 
ways:  fear  induced  by  others  that  the  blind 
person  will  be  hurt,  and  actual  pain  experi- 
enced by  the  blind  person  as  he  moves  about 
the  environment.  If  this  hypothesis  is  con- 
firmed by  clinical  and  experimental  investiga- 
tion, then  efforts  should  be  directed  to  mini- 
mizing fear  consequences  following  mobility. 
Training  in  the  use  of  all  proper  aids  and  in 
the  fullest  use  of  "facial  vision"  or  obstacle  per- 
ception can  minimize  the  frequency  or  severity 
of  actual  pain  resulting  from  collisions  or 
falls.  Encouragement,  rewards,  and  guidance 
of  parents  should  facilitate  freedom  to  move 
about  the  environment  confidently  and  com- 
petently. 
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Space  perception  and  orientation  are  re- 
lated to  mobility  in  that  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  immediate  perceptive  field  en- 
courages active  exploration,  and  the  converse 
is  true,  that  active  exploration  of  the  im- 
mediate environment  helps  to  build  up  an 
accurate  image  of  the  perceptive  field.  Dis- 
couraging attitudes  towards  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  perceive  space  because  of  the  sup- 
posed visual  basis  of  space  perception  has  led 
to  dubious  conclusions.  It  is  surprising  that 
such  common-sense  attitudes  exist  in  view  of 
the  very  limited  and  inadequate  research  in 
the  area  of  orientation  particularly  relating 
to  the  cues  involved  in  space  orientation.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  and  criti- 
cal account  of  the  investigations  but  to  point 
out  that  orientation  may  be  divided  into  two 
relatively  important  functional  areas,  orienta- 
tion of  the  immediate  perceptive  field  and 
geocentric  orientation  or  orientation  dealing 
with  directional  relations  between  objects  out- 
side the  perceptive  field.  This  distinction  is 
important  in  that  different  psychological  proc- 
esses and  cues  may  be  involved.  For  example, 
in  a  study  on  geocentric  orientation  in  the 
blind,  we  were  surprised  to  find  no  differences 
in  ability  between   the  totally  and  partially 


blind.  No  one  can  doubt  the  values  of  tri- 
dimensional or  raised  maps  in  giving  the 
blind  an  adequate  orientation  of  the  geo- 
graphical environment.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  blind  man's  soda-straw,  or  bit  by  bit, 
perception  of  the  immediate  perceptive  field, 
but  little  is  known  of  how  such  atomistic  per- 
ceptions are  built  into  a  meaningful  and  ac- 
curate gestalt.  The  relative  contributions  of 
visualization  and  verbalization  must  be  under- 
stood before  we  can  appreciate  the  limitations 
of  the  blind  in  spatial  orientation.  In  several 
of  our  studies,  we  found,  for  example,  that 
verbalization  may  be  more  important  in  re- 
ceiving a  consistently  acciu-ate  picture  of  the 
environment  in  spite  of  distortions  in  our 
spatial  context. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
other  significant  areas  of  human  behavior, 
communication  and  creativity,  as  they  relate 
to  the  blind.  My  objective  was  only  to  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  systematic  investiga- 
tion, new  thinking  in  our  research  in  the 
blind,  a  critical  appraisal  of  our  methodology 
and  design,  and  the  need  for  a  deep  under- 
standing of  general  psychology  from  which 
we  can  derive  significant  hypotheses  for  study. 


DEVELOPING  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  ABOUT  THE  BLIND 

REVEREND  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL 
Director,  The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


There  come  times  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
and  perhaps  they  come  a  little  oftener  in  the 
life  of  a  priest,  when  certain  things  need  to 
be  said  and  he  must  say  them — let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

My  topic,  I  remind  you,  is  "Developing 
Public  Understanding  About  the  Blind."  At 
first  glance  that  seems  to  be  a  job  for  a  public 
relations  man,  and  not  for  me. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  that  the  question 
is,  "How  do  we  give  to  the  public  the  un- 
derstanding which  we  have?"  If  this  were  the 
proper  statement  of  the  problem,  then,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  fitting  that  we  call  in  a 
public  relations  expert,  sit  down  with  him, 
tell  him  what  this  understanding  is  that  we 
wish  to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  sim- 
ply turn  it  over  to  him  as  a  problem  in  com- 
miunications. 


But  this  problem  is  not  that  simple.  As 
soon  as  we  started  to  talk,  our  public  rela- 
tions expert  would  be  lost.  For  how  could 
we  tell  him  what  this  understanding  is,  when 
there  is  no  common  understanding  among  us? 

How  can  I  stand  here  and  say  this?  What 
do  I  mean  by  it?  Am  I  going  to  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  those  people  who  cry  out  that  this 
field  is  filled  with  persons  who  are  not  sin- 
cere in  their  interest  in  the  blind?  No.  I  will 
say  no  such  thing,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  true.  There  are  those  ^vho  like  to  stand 
outside  and  criticize,  and  to  say  that  many 
of  us  in  agencies  are  exploiters  of  the  blind. 
My  own  experience  is  to  the  contrary!  It  is 
very  much  my  belief  that  the  exploiters  of 
the  blind  (both  blind  and  sighted)  are  few 
and  far  between. 

But  this  I  do  mean,  and  this  I  do  believe: 
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that  there  are  a  lot  of  "tongue-in-cheek"  peo- 
ple in  our  field,  who  say  things  about  the 
"normalcy"  of  blind  people,  which  they  do 
not  themselves  believe. 

And  this  I  further  mean  and  say:  that  there 
are  in  this  field  a  great  many  people  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  but  whose  think- 
ing has  been  muddled  by  too  much  emotion. 

And  beyond  this,  I  believe  and  would  say: 
that  there  are  far  more  people  who  talk  about 
integration  than  who  believe  in  it.  And  there 
are  a  lot  more  who  believe  in  it  intellectually, 
yet  have  never  come  to  believe  it  emotionally 
as  well. 

Indeed  I  believe  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
job  to  do  in  developing  public  understanding 
about  the  blind.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
first  job  is  to  develop  a  common  understand- 
ing of  our  own. 

It  is  time  we  looked  twice  at  all  this  busi- 
ness of  referring  to  blindness  as  a  minor 
handicap.  It  is  high  time  that  we  moved  away 
from  that  false  front.  It  is  time  that  we  as 
agencies,  we  as  workers,  we  as  a  body,  ana- 
lyzed this  handicap — time  that  we  looked  at 
it  face  to  face.  (I  know  that  many  have  done 
this,  and  I  am  not  talking  to  those  who  have, 
I  say  rather  that  all  of  us  must  do  it,  rather 
than  run  from  it  in  some  common  jargon 
which  says  that  it  is  not  so  bad.) 

When  we  do  look  at  blindness  face  to  face 
— we  analyze  it,  and  weigh  its  meaning- 
then,  there  is  but  one  conclusion:  blindness  is 
a  major  handicap — a  major  handicap  and  a 
multiple  one — a  severe,  frustrating,  and  trau- 
matic experience.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we 
should  be  able  to  find  common  agreement 
— the  beginning  of  common  understanding. 

It  is  good  that  this  is  so.  But  there  is  a 
major  difficulty  here.  For,  here,  too,  our  areas 
of  disagreement  begin. 

For  here  we  come  up  against  what  I  refer 
to  as  the  dilemma  of  work  with  the  blind. 
Here  we  come  to  the  point  in  our  thinking 
where  we  must  make  a  choice: — 

When  we  have  finished  our  analysis  of 
blindness,  when  we  have  seen  it  in  its  totality 
and  finality,  when  we  have  recognized  the  pos- 
sible devastating  nature  of  its  effects — then 
it  may  be  that  we  will  say  that  there  can  be 
no  real  adjustment  to  it.  Our  decision  may  be 
to  help  make  a  little  world  of  something  we 
call  "happiness"  for  the  blind,  since  they  can 
never  really  be  a  part  of  a  sighted  world.  We 


go  on  then,  to  pat  blind  people  on  the  back, 
to  tell  them  to  keep  their  chin  up  and  keep 
smiling  at  the  world.  We  tell  them  that  it's 
really  not  so  bad — though  in  our  hearts  we 
no  more  believe  it  than  we  expect  them  to. 
We  insist  that  all  of  them  get  their  education 
together.  We  urge  them  to  find  their  recrea- 
tion together,  and  often  enough  to  work  to- 
gether. We  have  them  live  together  and  grow 
old  together  (strangely  enough,  with  this 
school  of  thought,  we  don't  encourage  them 
to  marry  together).  We  move  on  to  coddle 
them  to  own  them,  to  make  them  dependent 
on  us;  we  measure  our  agency's  success  not  by 
the  number  who  no  longer  need  us,  but  by 
the  number  who  continue  to  come  to  us.  We 
get  something  for  the  blind  which  we  loosely 
call  "benefits";  and  we  seek  for  them  all  sorts 
of  what  can  only  be  called  "class  legislation". 
Or,  if  we  are  blind,  we  think  of  ourselves  as 
the  "self-made  men"  among  them.  The  last 
plank  in  this  platform  is  when  we  go  before 
the  sighted  public — and  tell  them  with  great 
insistence  that  "our  blind  are  just  like  every- 
body else". 

This  is  the  one  choice.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  examine  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
still  find  it  traumatic,  multiple  and  devast- 
ing — yet  come  up  with  quite  a  different  an- 
swer. We  can  come  up  with  the  belief  that 
while  reorganization  is  difficult,  it  is  not  im- 
possible— that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  every 
day  there  are  blind  people  doing  it.  And  that 
the  only  adjustment  which  will  ever  bring 
anything  approaching  happiness  to  a  blind 
person  in  this  life  is  adjustment  in  and  to  a 
sighted  world, — that  our  job  is  to  help  blind 
persons  with  true  understanding  and  with  the 
skilled  assistance  needed  to  grow  strong  and 
live  as  a  participating  member  of  sighted  so- 
ciety. You  believe  then  that  you  must  give 
blind  people  trained,  professional  assistance  in 
every  area  of  their  loss;  that  when  we  give 
them  volunteers,  it  must  be  neither  as  slaves 
nor  proprietors  that  these  volunteers  must 
come,  but  as  "substitute  eyes".  If  you  choose 
this  way,  then  you  back  out  of  every  service 
which  tends  to  segregate  or  to  coddle.  You 
reexamine  everything  that  you  are  doing  or 
contemplating  doing — to  see  if  blindness  is 
the  real  reason  for  this  service — or  if  the  true 
reason  is  some  need  or  desire  on  our  part  to 
root  blind  people  out  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic areas  in  which   they  have  lived,  and 
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this  not  as  a  part  of  a  general  move  against 
all  social  and  economic  underprivilege,  but 
simply  and  solely  because  they  are  blind  (and 
probably  because  we  have  overidentified  with 
our  blind  clients).  This  is  the  second  way  of 
looking  at  our  problem — and  when  we  choose 
this  way  for  the  first  time  it  means  a  difficult 
retreat — and  often  a  painful  retreat — from  all 
the  areas  of  special  privilege. 

Now  this  is  the  dilemma — oversimplified 
perhaps  as  every  dilemma  must  be.  And  I 
know  the  classical  rule  for  meeting  with  a 
dilemma.  Here,  though,  even  with  all  of  the 
oversimplification  removed  is  still  a  most  diffi- 
cult area  of  choice. 

To  ask  that  anyone  make  the  choice  is  to 
ask  much.  For  in  the  way  stands  human  na- 
ture. Particularly  is  this  so  if  you  are  to  take 
the  second  choice.  Human  nature  will  stand 
in  the  way  for  a  great  many  of  us.  I  am  not 
talking  of  exploiters  (I  have  told  you  that).  I 
am  not  talking  of  hypocrites,  who  say  one 
thing  while  knowingly  acting  and  lielieving 
in  another.  I  am  talking  of  us  weak  human 
beings — not  always  sure  of  just  where  we 
stand — sometimes  feeling  one  thing  while 
knowing  another.  And  if  I  speak  in  terms  of 
"vested  interests",  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
harshly.  I  can  only  hope  you  will  accept  my 
definition, — not  one  that  means  selfish  peo- 
ple defending  their  jobs — but  rather  people 
so  committed  by  staff:,  or  worse  by  a  build- 
ing, that  they  have  talked  themselves  into  be- 
lieving in  every  phase  of  their  programs.  And 
whether  or  not  their  overall  program  was 
good  in  the  beginning,  they  are  unable  to 
bring  themselves  to  a  truly  objective  reexam- 
ination of  it  in  the  light  of  today's  needs. 

Remember  that  point  and  that  definition, 
for  it  is  just  about  impossible  that  in  any 
agency  that  has  operated  for  any  length  of 
time  (and  in  some  that  have  operated  for  a  very 
brief  length  of  time)  there  are  not  some  pro- 
grams which  are  "vested  interest  programs" — 
(even  if  the  vested  interest  is  only  our  pride 
which  keeps  us  from  admitting  that  we  might 
have  been  wrong,  or  that  newer  ways  might 
be  better). 

I  return  now  to  my  previous  statement  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  establish  anything 
like  a  real  public  relations  program  of  de- 
veloping public  understanding  of  the  blind, 
until  we  develop  our  own.  For  that  we  must 
go  back  to  what  I  have  called  the  dileinma. 


In  that  dilemma,  you  have  a  right  to  choose 
sides.  No  one  has  a  right  to  force  your  mind 
to  either  side.  And  let  no  one  tell  you  that 
the  answer  is  simple  and  obvious.  If  you 
choose  the  first,  then  we  must  concede  your 
right  to  do  it.  If  you  look  at  blindness  and 
say  that  there  is  no  real  adjustment  to  it;  if 
you  find  it  so  devastating  that  the  only  an- 
swer is  retreat  from  the  sighted  world,  into 
some  nebulous  area  where  "they  will  be 
happy  together",  then  that  is  your  right. 

You  may  believe  if  you  will  that  between 
the  blind  and  the  sighted  world  there  exists 
a  barrier  so  strong  and  so  great  that  only  a 
few  can  "break  through".  If  this  you  believe, 
then  those  of  us  who  hold  the  other  can  hon- 
estly respect  you  if  you  believe  it,  hold  it,  and 
act  on  it.  If  that  is  so;  if  this  you  believe;  if 
this  is  truly  your  considered  opinion:  then  run 
your  segregated  programs  with  apologies  to 
nobody!  Be  paternalistic,  kind,  and  suppor- 
tive! Give  out  these  "benefits"  that  substitute 
for  happiness!  But  if  this  you  believe,  then  be 
honest  about  it!  In  the  name  of  truth,  then 
never,  never — at  fundraising  time  or  any  other 
time — tell  yourself  or  anybody  else  that  blind 
people  are  normal  in  every  way.  And  repent 
for  your  past  criticism  of  street  corner  beg- 
gars— for  all  they  have  done  is  long  ago  to 
have  made  this  horn  of  the  dilemma  their 
own. 

Yes.  The  dilemma  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
But,  it  is  also  possible,  as  many  of  you  have 
done,  to  choose  the  second  side.  You  say  that 
severe  and  devastating  though  the  handicap  of 
blindness  is,  it  can,  nevertheless,  be  licked — 
that  our  present  degree  of  scientific  knowledge 
offers  us  means  of  substituting  for  and  restor- 
ing in  part  the  multiple  losses  of  blindness — 
that  objective  scientific  research  is  helping 
us  in  skills  and  devices,  and  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  psychology  of  adjustment — 
toward  the  day  of  better  substitution  and 
restoration  that  is  more  nearly  complete. 

If  this  is  the  side  that  you  choose,  then  you 
will  hold  that  the  only  way  a  blind  person 
attains  anything  resembling  happiness  in  this 
life  is  by  being  given  the  choice  of  becom- 
ing a  contributing  member  of  the  community 
of  his  fellows. 

But  if  this  is  the  side  which  we  choose, 
then  the  work  ahead  of  us  is  indeed  great — • 
and  the  greatest  task  of  all  is  the  remaking 
of  ourselves.  If  this  is  to  be  the  area  of  our 
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common  understanding,  then  the  first  job  of 
our  public  relations  expert  is  one  that  he  will 
call  internal  communications.  In  the  process 
•will  come  surgery  and  pain — surgery  for  our 
programs  and  pain  for  ourselves  and  per- 
haps our  cUents. 

Everv  single  phase  of  our  existing  programs 
goes  under  examination  no^v.  "WTiich  thinking 
does  it  represent?  Does  it  grow  out  of  a  real 
belief  in  the  blind,  or  a  behef  in  the  pitiable- 
ness  and  the  helplessness  of  blindness? 

.\s  we  start  the  process  of  reexamination, 
again  and  again  we  are  going  to  come  up 
against  this  defense  of  a  program: — ^"the  poor, 
dear  bUnd  people  who  take  part  in  this  ac- 
tivity just  love  it."  -\iid  it  may  take  the  ut- 
most skill  of  casework  to  assist  them  to  see 
that  thev  do  not  in  fact  love  it,  but  have  been 
forced  into  it  as  the  best  existing  substitute 
for  reality"  they  seek. 

^Ve  ask  again  of  each  of  our  various  activi- 
ties, one  after  another: — ^Does  it  op>erate  be- 
cause these  people  are  blind?  Or  is  it  possibly 
because  thev  are  poor,  or  because  they  are 
aged?  If  it  is  the  latter,  then  our  job  is  to 
work  on  the  agencies  for  the  poor  and  the 
aged  to  see  that  they  give  to  the  blind  their 
rights  and  their  equal  place — while  we  our- 
selves concentrate  on  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem that  lies  before  us: — the  restoration  of 
bUnd  persons  to  a  contributing,  participating 
place  in  normal  society. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  in  developing  public 
understanding  about  the  blind,  then  we  will 
not  stop  with  our  programs.  ^\"e  will  proceed 
to  look  at  our  dients  and  our  staff.  Our 
clients  first — for  these  are  the  first  and  fore- 
most in  anv  real  work  of  developing  public 
understanding.  Nor  is  the  education  that  they 
give  to  the  pubUc  to  be  accomplished  by  any 
prett\"  phrases  in  public  addresses  or  private 
conversation.  These  educate  nobody,  except 
when  they  express  inner  and  complete  con- 
viction. For  this  is  an  area  of  feeling,  where 
unconscious  speaks  to  unconscious  more 
strongly  than  words  can  ever  speak.  The  truly 
adjusted  blind  person  will  do  more  to  develop 
public  understanding  without  any  word  be- 
ing spoken  than  aU  the  protestations  of  those 
blind  persons  who  are  not  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  say. 

But  if  vour  blind  dients  are  the  products  of 
vour  own  segregating  and  sheltering  programs, 
and  vour  staff  has  picked  up  its  ovo  attitudes 


from  those  who  are  so  trained,  if  dependence 
has  reacted  on  dependency  needs,  then  where 
and  how  do  you  begin? 

Somewhere,  somehow,  you  must  break 
through  the  vidous  drcle.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  behe^es  that  group  therapy  may  be  part 
of  the  answer.  And  I  mean  therapy — not  the 
gi\-ing  out  to  staff  of  information  about  your 
o^vn  attitudes  and  beUefs,  nor  even  group 
d\Tiamics  operating  in  staff  conferences. 

I  realiie  that  there  are  many  here  who  do 
not  share  my  confidence  in  depth  psychology ; 
that  a  few  fear  its  effects  on  our  programs, 
and  a  number  resent  its  intrusion.  Yet,  there 
are  manv  of  us  ^\"ho  hold  that  blindness  is  a 
severe  emotional  trauma;  and  that  in  our 
d\'ilization  lif  not  in  an  earlier  one)  such 
trauma  leads  to  difficulties  both  for  those  di- 
rectly involved  and  those  whose  Uves  are 
touched  by  it  (as  are  our  own).  These  diffi- 
culties lead  to  real  problems  of  reorganiza- 
tion— and  some  of  us  believe  that  these  diffi- 
culties while  sometimes  solved  adequately 
by  the  individual,  are  often  best  solved  with 
the  help  of  those  who  have  studied  the  psy- 
chology of  human  beings  and  have  been 
trained  to  help  them  in  the  process  of  re- 
organization. -\nd  to  me  that  means:  psychi- 
atrists, psychologists,  and  psychiatric  sodal 
workers. 

Parenthetically,  I  may  sav  that  this  is  car- 
ried out  in  our  o^vn  program  at  St.  Pauls 
RehabUitation  Center  by  three  different  group 
therapv  sessions — one  every  two  ^veeks  for 
the  families  of  trainees,  two  every  week  for 
the  trainees  themselves,  and  one  every  ^veek 
for  all  members  of  staff  i  including — ^you  ^vill 
all  be  happy  to  know — the  director). 

But  back  to  the  training  of  staff — the  de- 
^elopiIlg  of  common  understanding  here,  as 
the  first  step  (or  an  earlv  step)  to  developing 
pubhc  understanding  about  the  blind.  Cer- 
tainly a  lot  can  be  accomplished  by  letting 
fresh  air  into  our  staffs,  through  taking  those 
trained  in  allied  disdpUnes.  .\nd  also  by  in- 
sisting on  the  right  of  blind  clients  who  are 
potential  members  of  our  staffs  to  get  their 
training,  their  placement,  and  their  experi- 
ence in  fields  other  than  that  of  work  with 
the  bUnd. 

Then  there  are  our  volunteers — potentially 
our  best  means  of  obtaining  breadth  in  de- 
veloping public  understanding  about  the 
blind.  Our  volunteers — all  to  often  stifling  in 
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their  o^^^l  overprotective  attitudes,  and  gush- 
ingly empty  in  their  interpretation  to  the 
pubUc — not  through  their  failure  but  through 
ours.  We  may  not  be  able  to  give  them  ther- 
apy; but  certainly  we  can  screen  them  and 
train  them  emotionally.  And,  if  we  have  the 
courage,  we  can  fire  them — as  we  would  fire 
any  member  of  our  staff — when  thev  begin 
talking  about  "our  bhnd"  in  a  way  that  sug- 
gests they  have  ownership  over  them. 

But  the  job  is  broader  than  this  by  far. 
There  are  the  families  of  persons  ^vho  are 
blind — the  immediate  circle  around  the  blind 
person — the  "immediate  environment"  which 
we  need  so  badly  to  influence.  Not  all  of  these 
are  going  to  be  available  for  group  therapv 
by  any  means;  nor  ^\-ill  all  accept  case  ^vork — 
though  ^^-herever  possible,  when  needed,  we 
should  tr].". 

This  is  a  terriblv  important  area — and  in 
it  I  give  to  you  a  secondar\-  suggestion  which 
may  be  of  benefit.  That  is  the  suggestion  of 
publishing  a  ne^Nspaper.  I  am  not  talking  now 
of  houseorgans  ("though  these  have  their  ver\- 
real  place  in  your  program).  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  some  completely  amateur  job  with  the 
quality  of  a  high  school  monthly.  I  suggest 
rather  a  real  newspaper  which  will  compe- 
tently present  news  of  special  interest  in  such 
a  M'zv  that  its  every  column  will  be  teaching 
attitudes  between  the  lines.  A  newspaper 
where  ordinary"  activities  of  blind  persons  are 
not  treated  as  manels  of  the  age — where 
bUnd  success  stories  and  blind  failure  stories 
make  news  together — ^A\'here  blind  heroes  have 
their  place  with  blind  heels — a  paper  where  a 
philosophy  of  blindness  is  insinuated  or 
hammered  home  in  every  issue — a  paper  does 
not  have  to  prate  of  the  normalcv  of  bUnd 
persons  because  it  so  obviously  knows  it  to  be 
true,  and  because  its  whole  work  is  one  of 
helping  the  families  of  blind  persons  to  assist 
them  and  allow  them  to  become  and  remain 
normal. 

If  now  we  have  taken  care  of  our  programs, 
ourselves,  our  staffs,  our  volunteers,  our  cli- 
ents, and  their  families — if  we  have  started 
on  this  problem,  so  that  they  do  not  in  their 
actions  or  their  appearance,  negate  all  that  we 
would  like  to  develop  by  way  of  public  un- 
derstanding— then  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to 
call  in  the  public  relations  expert  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  problem  of  developing  public  un- 
derstanding about  the  blind. 


Before  our  expert  goes  to  work,  however, 
there  is  going  to  be  one  last  step  that  we  will 
take  by  ourselves  or  in  conjunction  vdth  him. 
That  is  the  clearing  up  of  our  releases,  our 
booklets  and  pamphlets,  and  all  those  state- 
ments of  policy  and  attitude  by  which — di- 
rectly or  indirectly — ^^ve  influence  the  public 
and  its  understanding  about  the  blind. 

If  we  believe  that  our  prime  job  is  to  as- 
sist the  blind  individual  to  find  his  place  in 
the  sighted  community,  then  by  no  stretching 
of  conscience  can  we  allow  ourselves  or  any 
agents  of  ours — in  fundraising  literature,  or 
at  fundraising  time — or  for  that  matter,  at 
anv  other  time — to  set  up  barriers  to  the 
blind  persons  progress  or  acceptance.  This 
has  been  stressed  so  much  in  recent  years  as 
to  need  little  more  than  mention  here.  Yet 
there  are  still  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
are  putting  out  the  most  wTetched  and  heart- 
rending appeals,  replete  with  generaUzations 
about  the  poor  people  who  are  blind. 

Perhaps  this  is  most  notable  when  some  of 
the  smaller  groups  Cand  to  a  degree  some  of 
the  larger  ones,  too)  begin  raising  their  money 
for  the  prevention  of  bUndness,  and  of  the 
blinding  eye  diseases.  For,  it  seems  now  to  be 
an  established  tradition — practically  a  sine 
qua  non  ^\ith  the  anatomical  fundraisers — 
in  raising  money  to  prevent  a  disease,  to  con- 
vince the  public  of  the  horror  of  it. 

And  then  there  are  all  the  agencies  which 
stress  the  fact  that  they  give  things  "free  to 
the  bUnd",  or  "entirely  without  charge  to  the 
blind  person".  Certainly  this  does  little  to 
build  public  confidence  in  the  blind,  or  to 
develop  public  understanding  about  the  blind. 

Last  year  our  own  agency  (we  all  come 
back  to  ourselves — except  that  I  am  not  tell- 
ing vou  about  our  admitted  mistakes) — last 
vear  our  own  agency  distributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  posters  in  connection  with  the  white 
cane  law.  The  posters  noted  that  the  agency 
had  white  canes  "available  to  all  blind  per- 
sons— furnished  ^dthout  charge  to  the  needy". 
Manv  of  those  who  ^<rnt.e  for  canes  received 
for  the  first  time  our  billhead  ("on  which  they 
were  charged  for  the  full  amount  the  cane 
cost  the  agenq.)  and  noted  the  words  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  billhead — words  that  go 
something  like  this: 

"Because  we  respect  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual blind  person,  we  also  respect  his. 
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right  to  pay  for  what  he  orders,  when  he  is 
able  to  do  so.  We  also  know  that  in  our 
society  many  persons  who  are  blind  are  not 
in  a  financial  position  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  If  this  is  your  case, 
simply  return  this  billhead  with  a  check- 
mark in  the  place  indicated,  and  this  bill 
will  be  sent  back  to  you  by  our  social  serv- 
ice department  receipted  paid." 

The  result?  A  few  blind  people  are  talking 
loudly  against  the  agency.  A  few  people  in 
agencies  for  the  blind  who  heard  what  we 
were  doing  are  only  just  now  recovering  from 
the  shock.  And,  a  number  of  blind  people 
have  decided  they  will  get  their  canes  from 
us  in  the  future — whether  by  the  money  or 
the  checkmark  method. 

So  much  for  the  giving  of  handouts — "free 
to  the  blind". 

There  remains  one  grave  problem — the 
problem  of  semantics.  What  words  are  we  go- 
ing to  use? 

I  don't  believe  that  you  solve  a  single  prob- 
lem by  changing  the  word  "blind"  to  the 
word  "unsighted".  This  is  just  a  way  of  try- 
ing to  run  away  from  reality.  It  no  more 
works  than  trying  to  change  the  name  of  a 
shop  from  "sheltered"  to  "specialized" — while 
still  keeping  it  sheltered.  Or  trying  to  change 
the  word  "segregation"  into  the  word  "sepa- 
ration"— if  you  are  still  keeping  blind  per- 
sons segregated  or  separated  from  normal  fam- 
ily life,  normal  social  life,  normal  recreational 
life,  and  from  normal  competition  and  co- 
operation with  their  fellows. 

In  the  area  of  semantics,  however,  there  still 
remain  two  words  especially  to  be  avoided. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  word  "affliction"— 
and  here  my  difficulties  are  largely  theologi- 
cal. For,  the  word  of  its  nature,  and  by  its 
derivation,  suggests  punishment.  The  step 
from  punishment  is  on  to  sin  and  guilt — 
and  then  to  the  notion  that  the  person  is 
somehow  responsible  for  his  own  blindness. 
And  thus,  its  very  use  is  wrong,  since  the 
things  that  it  connotes  are  false. 

The  other  thing  that  I  speak  of  as  in  the 
area  of  semantics  is  more  than  a  word.  It  is 
a  whole  concept.  I  speak  of  the  concept  of 
light  and  darkness. 

I  know  the  whole  controversy  that  I  am 
getting  into.  I  do  not.  you  may  say,  go  into 
,it   blind.   I   know   the   controversy,   but  your 


committee  asked  me  to  speak  today  on  de- 
veloping public  understanding  about  the 
blind.  And  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  as  long 
as  this  concept  stands  in  the  way,  we  will 
never  begin  to  develop  public  understanding 
— for,  understanding  is  more  than  knowledge, 
and  emotional  problems  can  stand  completely 
in  the  way  of  its  development. 

Yes.  I  know  the  controversy  that  I  am  get- 
ting into.  I  know  that  much  time  has  passed 
since  Cutsforth  and  Chevigny  developed  their 
thinking  on  this  point— and  that  many  agen- 
cies have  done  nothing  about  it,  except  to  get 
angry. 

I  know  that,  in  that  period,  new  agencies 
have  come  along  which  have  used  the  concept 
in  their  title,  in  their  mottoes,  on  their  letter- 
heads, in  their  symbols,  and  in  their  tearjerk- 
ing  literature  about  the  world  of  darkness. 

To  some  of  you  then,  this  must  be  a  final 
blow  in  this  jeremiad — attacking  your  very 
title  to  existence.  Could  I  skirt  it?  Should  I 
avoid  it?  Should  I  steer  my  course  away  from 
it?  Not  if  I  am  going  to  state  here  the  things 
that  I  believe  are  absolutely  essential  steps  in 
developing  public  imderstanding  about  the 
blind. 

From  history's  dawning,  darkness  has  been 
equated  with  evil,  ignorance,  and  sin;  with 
intrigue,  and  terror,  and  the  fear  of  the  night. 
And  Lucifer  (the  Light  Bearer)  became  in  his 
fall  the  Angel  of  Darkness. 

Throughout  literature  and  human  tradi- 
tion, light  has  been  coupled  with  life  itself — 
Phos  and  Zoe — Lux  and  Vita — Light  and  Life. 
Light  has  been  equated  with  goodness,  with 
truth,  and  (in  the  wonderful  Eastern  theology 
of  Light)  with  God  Himself. 

In  view  of  all  this,  will  you  allow  yourself 
to  belie\'e  that  you  can  equate  darkness  with 
blindness,  or  light  with  sight,  without  terrible 
(though  unwitting)  disservice  to  the  blind? 

Remember  that  thousands  of  blind  persons 
will  back  Cutsforth  and  Chevigny  in  their 
thesis  that  a  life  of  blindness  is  not  a  life  of 
darkness.  (And  remember,  too,  how  few  of 
your  caseload,  how  very,  very  few  under  the 
present  misleading  definition  of  blindness  are 
truly  without  light.) 

If  you  by  any  use  of  the  concept  should 
tend  to  build  on  this  notion  that  light  and 
sight  are  one,  that  darkness  and  blindness  are 
to  be  equated — then  all  history  will  go  to 
work — all  history,  all  tradition,  almost  huin^ip. 
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nature  itself  will  go  to  work  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  public  to  make  them  believe 
— or  at  least  vaguely  feel — that  a  life  of  blind- 
ness is  also  a  life  of  gloom,  of  horror,  and  of 
sin. 

Fellow  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  my  years  in 
this  field  now  number  sixteen — sixteen  in- 
teresting years  in  which  I  believe  that  I  have 
seen  much  of  ferment,  much  in  process  of 
growth.  In  the  last  few  of  these  years,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  been  developing  a  real 
surge  of  common  understanding,  or  at  least 
of  much  new  thinking.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 


these  latter  days,  the  issues  are  being  drawn 
with  increasing  clarity — and  the  time  is  close 
at  hand  when  we  must  choose  our  positions, 
and  stand  up  to  be  counted. 

The  real  job  of  developing  public  under- 
standing about  the  blind  is  ahead  of  us,  but 
not  too  far  ahead.  In  some  ways  we  might 
call  it  the  final  step  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  blind. 

It  is  a  vast  job  indeed — and  of  inestimable 
importance. 

But  its  beginnings  must  be  in  ourselves. 

So  let  it  be! 
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GROUP  A 

ALFRED  SEVERSON,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Light  House  for  the  Blind 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  meeting  of  Group  A  was  attended  by 
about  90  members  and  guests  and  was  ably 
directed  by  Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas.  The  meeting 
included  an  examination  of  the  methods, 
techniques  and  policies  for  developing  a  team 
spirit  and  proper  motivation  of  staff  members 
in  an  agency  for  the  blind. 

First  paper  was  excellently  presented  by 
Mr.  Lee  Lacy,  Director,  Goodwill  Industries, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Lacy  described  proper 
motivation  of  staff  as:  "Encouragement  of  the 
Staff  in  working  vigorously  cooperatively  and 
creatively  in  handling  agency  objectives  in  a 
dynamic  way." 

Mr.  Peter  Salmon,  Director,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
gave  an  excellent  paper,  pointing  out  condi- 
tions which  cause  a  team  spirit,  obviously  de- 
sirable in  any  agency,  to  thrive  and  then 
pointed  out  some  of  the  factors  which  may 
prevent  its  development.  All  members  are 
urged  to  read  these  papers  as  printed  in  the 
proceedings. 

Both  speakers  indicated  basic  conditions 
which  must  exist  if  a  team  spirit  is  to  be  de- 
veloped and  proper  motivation  of  staff  pro- 
moted. The  basic  essential  is  a  deep  respect 
for  the  individuals  served  by  the  agency  and 


a  mutual  respect  and  broad  tolerance  of  the 
individual  staff  members  representing  various 
specialized  disciplines. 

In  promoting  a  healthy  climate  of  opera- 
tion, clear  lines  of  authority,  well  defined 
areas  of  operation  with  recognized  provisions 
for  overlapping,  together  with  the  democratic 
process  and  staff  participation  in  policy  de- 
termination and  execution  were  recognized 
as  basic  techniques.  Staff  development  is  an 
important  part  of  positive  motivation.  Such 
can  be  secured  through  an  easily  available 
executive  and  a  well  planned  program  which 
utilizes  democratic  staff  meetings. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  an  im- 
portant question  was  raised:  "Is  there  any 
particular  motivation  in  work  for  the  blind?" 

In  answering  this  question  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  feeling  that  the  "missionary 
spirit"  was  being  replaced  by  an  intelligent, 
higher  competence  in  offering  service  to  cli- 
ents. In  choosing  and  working  with  the  staff 
the  soundest  personnel  policies  require  an 
understanding  of  each  staff  member's  moti- 
vating drives.  Since  volunteers  and  board 
members  become  important  parts  of  an  agen- 
cy's operating  staff,  the  training  and  proper 
motivation  of  such  persons  merits  continuing 
attention  of  agency  executives  and  staff  mem- 
bers utilizing  such  help.  An  excellent  point 
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was  made  that  the  motivations  for  continuing 
in  the  field  were  more  important  than  those 
for  entering  in  the  field. 

The  need  for  developing  high  standards  of 
professional  competence  in  staff  members 
through  sound  basic  training,  in-service 
growth,  proper  job  specifications  and  adequate 
remuneration  was  stressed.  It  was  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  this  area  of  work  might 
be  related  to  the  study  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind- 
Criteria  and  Standards  for  the  Ideal  Agency. 
It  was  suggested  that  our  Chairman  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  study  the  matter  of  standards  of 
performance,  job  descriptions  for  various  di- 


rect and  ancillary  services,  and  salary  ranges, 
and  to  present  the  findings,  suggestions  and 
problems  related  thereto  as  the  program  of 
Group  A  in  1955. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the  Chairman, 
with  the  help  of  interested  members  develop 
a  brief  selective  bibliography  of  books,  pam- 
phlets and  the  like  related  to  important  ad- 
ministrative practices.  Such  a  list  should  in- 
clude materials  developed  for  use  by  industry, 
labor  and  social  scientists.  It  was  stressed  that 
workers  in  the  field  be  continually  alert  to 
standards  and  good  practices  developed  in 
other  fields  yet  which  may  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  agency  work  and  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  staff  team  work. 


GROUP  B 

WINFIELD  S.  RUMSEY,  Secretary 

Director  of  Vocational  Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Members  of  the  group  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  their  appreciation 
to  the  Program  Committee  and  to  our  Secre- 
tary General  for  arrangements  made  in  secur- 
ing both  the  facilities  and  extra  time  for  our 
meetings. 

During  our  first  session  the  papers  presented 
covered  the  following  range  of  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Vernon  Hull  discussed  the  present 
trend  in  staffing  Rehabilitation  Agencies  with 
professionally  trained  blind  workers.  Mr. 
Hull's  study  covered  an  area  served  by  52 
state  Rehabilitation  Agencies  dealing  with  this 
question.  Mr.  Hull's  report  indicated  an  up- 
ward trend  in  the  employment  of  academically 
qualified  staffs  but  pointed  out  a  significant 
loss  in  the  opportunity  for  staffs  to  receive 
specialized  service  training  through  federal 
office  sponsorship.  He  made  note  of  the  ques- 
tionable trend  of  the  "quickie"  rehabilitation 
course  which  supposedly  can  convert  a  spe- 
cialist into  a  rehabilitation  specialist  in  a  week 
or  so. 

Mr.  Douglas  MacFarland  discussed  trends 
in  the  placement  of  the  blind.  Mr.  MacFar- 
land presented  an  interesting  and  informative 
paper  covering  6580  rehabilitation  specialists 
from  1949  through  1953.  This  very  worth- 
while work  and  the  1 1  pages  of  statistics  could 
only  suffer  as  a  result  of  any  summary  pre- 


pared by  the  secretary.  It  is  because  I  feel  it 
well  worth  the  time  devoted  to  study  it  that 
I  am  limiting  my  report  to  the  request  that  it 
be  read  in  its  entirety  from  the  Proceedings. 

W.  S.  Rumsey  presented  a  paper  discussing 
the  topic  "Where  are  we  going  in  our  ad- 
justment programs?"  Since  he  is  in  the  room 
at  the  present  time,  I  choose  not  to  embarrass 
him  by  offering  any  comment  regarding  his 
paper. 

Mr.  George  Taulbee  discussed  the  topic 
"Counselling — are  We  Doing  It?"  It  was  a 
refreshing  experience  to  hear  a  most  able  per- 
son outside  of  our  field  of  specialization  dis- 
cuss a  much  used  service.  His  presentation 
was  most  provocative  and  served  the  purpose 
of  setting  those  who  attended  to  re-examining 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  job  they  were  do- 
ing. May  I  recommend  this  paper  to  all  re- 
gardless of  your  specialty.  It  is  so  composed  as 
to  permit  you  to  substitute  your  area  of 
specialization  for  the  term  counselling  and 
thus  gather  much  I'eal  meaning  from  it. 

Evening  Session.  Texas  Bull  Session.  "Place- 
ment." The  formal  presentations  were  quickly 
disposed  of  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Tipps — Agriculture, 
Mr.  D.  C.  Clayton — Business,  Mr.  Arthur 
Voorhees — Industrial,  Mr.  Norman  Yoder — 
Professional.  Mr.  Tipps  quickly  established 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Texas. 
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The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectancy of  those  who  planned  it.  The  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  served  to  initiate  a 
healthy  flow  of  discussion  from  the  floor  which 
would  have  continued  through  the  night  had 
we  not  previously  learned  that  the  Sheriff's 
Posse  was  posted  near  at  hand.  Actually  the 


spontaneous  contributions  from  the  floor  re- 
sulted in  a  beneficial  learning  situation  for  all 
of  us  present.  May  we  express  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  further  discussions  on  many 
other  topics  in  the  future  meetings  of  Group 
B. 


GROUP  C 

*  HELEN  VARGO,  Secretary 

Special  Service  Worker  for  the  Blind 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 


From  the  business  portion  of  our  meeting 
we  report  that  our  very  able  chairman,  Robert 
Langford,  Pennsylvania,  resigned  that  position 
inasmuch  as  he  is  no  longer  actively  engaged 
in  home  teaching;  and  Sarah  Gissendanner, 
Virginia,  was  elected  his  successor. 

At  the  meeting  last  year  the  Group  decided 
to  conduct  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  interest 
in  and  determine  the  need  for  a  correspond- 
ence course  in  diseases  and  anatomy  of  the 
eye.  Thus,  860  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
agencies  (not  individuals);  139  were  completed 
and  returned  with  118  enthusiastically  favor- 
ing such  a  course.  Indicated  need  for  the 
course  is  pointed  up  in  three  areas:  for  staff 
training;  for  AAWB  home  teacher  certifica- 
tion; and  for  personal  professional  use.  The 
requests  came  from  home  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, rehabilitation  counselors,  librarians, 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  other  workers  in 
the  field,  both  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  some  time  now  the  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  has 
been  working  on  the  development  of  such  a 
correspondence  course,  therefore,  a  complete 
report  of  the  survey  findings  will  be  sent  to 
the  Hadley  School  with  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Group  commending  the  School  for 
their  work  already  done,  pointing  up  the  in- 
dicated need,  and  recommending  that  the 
survey  findings  be  considered  in  their  final 
course  planning.  The  resolution  also  asks 
that  consideration  be  given  to  having  the 
course  made  available  in  both  braille  and 
ink-print. 

The  Group  was  so  inspired  with  the  succes- 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


sor  of  the  survey  just  mentioned  that  they 
decided  to  try  their  hand  at  still  another 
survey  with  the  findings  to  be  reported  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  survey,  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Juliet  Bindt  of  California,  will  have  to  do 
with  the  Standards  of  Measure  of  Services 
with  Home  Teachers  (the  theme  of  this  year's 
meeting).  It  will  be  a  nation-wide  survey  to 
help  crystalize  the  thinking  of  the  home 
teaching  practitioners  on  this  subject. 

Three  formal  papers  were  presented  at  the 
afternoon  session: 

1.  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  consultant  on  deaf-blind 
services,  spoke  about  The  Potential  Role  of  a 
Consultant  on  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind 
on  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
staff.  Miss  Dinsmore  outlined  the  duties  and 
function  of  the  consultant  as  follows:  she 
must  be  aware  of  areas  of  need  in  research; 
consult  with  home  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
employers;  evaluate  and  initiate  in-service 
training  courses,  and  coordinate  college 
courses;  make  surveys  as  a  member  of  a  Foun- 
dation team  or  singly;  handle  all  correspond- 
ence relating  to  home  teaching;  serve  as  an 
official  Foundation  representative;  be  aware 
of  trends  in  the  work  whereby  new  policies 
are  developed;  and  write  and  review  articles 
on  home  teaching. 

2.  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  Field  Worker  for  the 
Blind;  State  Department  of  Education,  Berk- 
ley, California;  presented  a  detailed  outline 
of  proposed  Standards  of  Measure  for  Services 
with  Home  Teachers  from  the  home  teacher's 
point  of  view.  She  points  out  that  to  date 
there  is  no  manual  setting  forth  standards  for 
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home  teaching  services,  so  the  views  expressed 
in  her  paper  are  personal  ones  based  on  her 
14  years  of  experience  in  the  field. 

In  a  brief  historical  background  she  shows 
that  the  first  home  teachers  were  volunteers; 
and  later  the  paid  workers  received  a  mere 
pittance  for  their  services.  They  were  so  busy 
that  they  had  no  time  to  concentrate  on 
standards  for  personnel,  nor  time  to  push  for 
better  salaries;  subsequently  it  has  been  in 
only  recent  years  that  attention  has  been 
focussed  on  these  factors. 

She  believes  that  work  for  the  blind  must 
be  approached  on  two  fronts;  that  of  pre- 
paring the  blind  individual  for  his  environ- 
ment, and  preparing  the  environment  for  the 
blind  individual.  These  approaches  require 
an  infinite  number  of  professional  skills, 
united  in  the  team-work  technique.  For  the 
home  teacher  to  assume  a  rightful  place  in 
the  welfare  team  she  says  four  things  must 
be  accomplished:  (1)  "Dispel  misconceptions 
by  properly  interpreting  to  our  coworkers  the 
nature  of  our  services";  (2)  "Be  sure  we  are 
qualified  to  render  professional  services"; 
(3)  "Seek  working  condition  that  will  enable 
us  to  do  good  work";  and  (4)  "Demanding 
compensation  that  will  attract  trained  workers 
and  that  will  represent  the  value  we  put  on 
our  services." 

She  asks  are  we  case  workers  who  teach,  or 
are  we  teachers  who  do  case  work — she  holds 
to  the  latter  thought.  She  follows  then  with  a 
proposal  to  change  the  home  teacher's  title 
which  she  feels  will  earn  for  the  workers 
greater  professional  respect,  and  help  in  es- 
tablishing client-worker  rapport  (the  client 
will  be  more  likely  to  understand  the  word 
"teacher"  than  "case  worker").  Numerous 
titles  are  already  in  existence,  but  she  suggests 
another  possible,  more  descriptive  title;  that 
of:  visiting  teacher  for  the  adidt  blind. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  Mrs. 
Bindt's  goal  for  home  teaching  services:  "The 
home  teacher  should  impart  to  the  blind  in- 
dividual, his  family,  and  his  community  posi- 
tive emotional  reactions,  and  constructive 
mental  attitudes  toward  the  problems  arising 
from  the  absence  or  loss  of  sight,  as  well  as 
toward  their  solution;  and  further  more 
should  provide  information  and  basic  instruc- 
tion that  will  enable  the  sightless  person  to 
live  a  well-rounded  happy  productive  life 
consistent  with  his  maximura  potentialities." 


Mrs.  Bindt  points  out  that  her  proposed 
standards  are  discussed  in  terms  of  ultimate 
goals,  not  what  may  be  practical  or  possible 
today.  No  survey  of  existing  standards  was 
made,  but  she  believes  that  such  a  study 
should  be  made  before  final  conclusions  are 
reached. 

Under  the  heading  of  Choosing  the  Worker 
she  favors  maintaining  a  rigid  requirement 
for  educational  background  and  experience, 
but  feels  that  personal  characteristics  should 
be  the  determining  factor.  She  adds  to  this 
thought:  "Knowledge  and  skills  are  essential, 
but  the  best  of  programs  can  be  ruined  by 
improper  personnel." 

She  outlines  her  specific  proposed  standards 
under  the  following  headings:  education  (aca- 
demic and  acquired  skills);  experience;  per- 
sonal characteristics;  working  conditions;  and 
compensation.  She  believes  that  the  AAWB 
home  teacher  certification  standards  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  feels  that  the 
present  requirements  are  not  broad  enough, 
nor  the  craft  proficiency  requirements  strict 
enough. 

3.  The  third  speaker,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Managing  Director;  Philadelphia  Branch; 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind;  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  presented  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  administrator's 
point  of  view. 

It  is  his  belief  that  the  number  of  home 
teachers  in  an  area  should  be  based  on  the 
potential  case  load  to  be  served.  This  po- 
tential case  load  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
accepted  statistical  figure  of  two  blind  people 
per  1000  population.  Thus  one  full  time  home 
teacher  or  social  worker  should  be  employed 
in  a  population  area  of  200,000.  Variations 
are  necessary  when  the  population  is  widely 
scattered,  and  depending  on  the  variety  of 
services  required  of  the  home  teacher  or  social 
worker.  The  greater  the  variety  of  services 
the  smaller  the  case  load. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  home 
teacher  and  social  worker  is  the  first  in  line 
on  the  public  relations  front,  and  is  a  major 
influence  in  developing  and  securing  financial 
support  for  services  for  the  blind  whether  it 
be  through  a  legislative  appropriation  for  a 
public  agency,  or  through  contributions  for  a 
private  agency.  In  this  last  role  he  called  the 
home  teacher  and  social  worker  "Salesmen 
for  the  agency's  services." 
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GROUP  D 


*  MRS.  RAYMOND  E. 
Chicago, 

The  meeting  of  Group  D  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
called  to  order  at  two  p.m.  on  July  12,  1954 
in  the  Sam  Houston  room  of  the  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas.  Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson, 
Group  Chairman,  presided. 

After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr. 
Jake  Jacobson  of  Virginia,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  Group  D,  gave  a 
report  on  the  Board  meetings  he  had  attended 
during  the  past  year.  Then  followed  a  brief 
welcoming  talk  by  the  Chairman,  after  which 
there  being  no  further  business  to  attend  to 
at  this  meeting,  the  speaker  who  was  to  pre- 
sent the  program  for  the  meeting  was  in- 
troduced. 

He  was  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped.  The  provocative  title  of  his 
address   was   "Salmagundi".    Mr.   Watts   pre- 


Visually  Handicapped. 


DICKINSON,  Chairman 
Illinois 

sented  a  most  interesting  talk  on  general  at- 
titudes toward  blindness.  He  strongly  advised 
against  the  frequent  lise  of  the  word  "blind" 
in  the  titles  of  organizations  for  the  blind.  He 
stated  that  in  his  state  particularly  he  has 
worked  for  and  has  now  achieved  the  change 
of  the  title  of  his  Commission  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. In  his  talk  he  gave  a  stimulating 
description  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
agency  and  the  methods  used  for  the  teaching 
and  employment  of  the  blind  people  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  spoke  also  of  the  program  of  sight 
conservation  and  the  use  of  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Watts  then  gave 
his  ideas  concerning  the  future  problems  aris- 
ing because  of  segregation  in  his  state.  After 
his  talk  there  was  a  provocative  discussion 
period. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  three  p.m. 


GROUP  E 

MRS.  KATHRYN  C.  BARKHAUSEN,  Secretary 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Denver,  Colorado 


A  meeting  of  Group  E,  consisting  of  Execu- 
tive Heads  of  Any  Commission  or  Association 
Doing  Statewide  Work  for  the  Blind,  was 
held  in  the  French  Room,  Rice  Hotel,  Tues- 
day afternoon,  July  13,  1954,  at  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Simmons,  Executive  Director, 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Chairman, 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  introduced 
the  keynote  speaker,  Mr.  Harold  Richterman, 
Director  of  Burwood,  a  facility  offering  serv- 
ices to  the  aging  blind  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Mr.  Richterman  spoke  on  "What  Are 
The  Special  Needs  of  the  Aging  Blind  And 
How  Can  These  Best  Be  Met". 

In  quoting  from  Ralph  J.  Hurlin's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  September,  1953,  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Richterman  observed 
that  the  proportion  of  older  persons  in  the 
population  is  now  one  of  the  principal  factors 
determining  the  number  of  blind  persons,  and 
the  fact  that  due  to  increasing  longevity  Avith 


more  than  half  of  the  blind  over  65  years  of 
age,  it  has  become  an  important  need  to  di- 
rect an  increasing  portion  of  the  facilities  and 
services  for  the  blind  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  aging  blind.  These  needs  were 
ably  presented  as  being  more  diverse  than 
those  of  the  younger  blind  by  reason  of  their 
pattern  of  living.  Mr.  Richterman  suggested 
that  many  blind  persons  of  limited  economic 
resources  and  limited  cultural  assets,  with 
reasonably  good  home  conditions,  may  be 
stimulated  and  benefited  through  a  homework 
program  and  offered  some  very  good  sug- 
gestions for  a  successful  program  of  home- 
work for  aging  blind.  In  his  paper,  which 
will  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  this  convention,  he  gave  nine  points 
which  might  well  be  studied  and  used  as  a 
guide,  if  such  a  program  is  indicated  in  your 
community. 

He  also  suggested  volunteers  for  such  serv- 
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ices  as  drivers,  readers,  musicians,  guides  and 
many  other  types  of  helpers  who  can  find 
their  place  in  a  well  planned  and  directed 
day  center  program.  For  those  aging  blind 
who  can  leave  their  homes,  this  type  of  serv- 
ice helps  to  maintain  satisfying  work  patterns. 
Mr.  Richterman  said  the  increasing  need 
to  provide  residence  for  aging  blind  persons 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  decided 
whether  they  need  small  housekeeping  units, 
or  boarding  house  facilities,  or  for  those  who 
are  ill,  hospitalization  or  convalescent  home 
care,  or  homes  for  the  aged.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  residence  for  the  aging  blind  should 
meet  the  needs  of  clients  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  To  provide  conditions  of  cleanliness, 
orderliness,  ventilation,  lighting  and  diet. 

2.  To  provide  a  program  of  general  medi- 
cine and  geriatrics  in  order  to  safeguard  psysi- 
cal  tolerance,  etc. 

3.  To  recognize  the  need  of  every  individual 
for  self-respect  by  offering  a  program  of  oc- 
cupational therapy. 

4.  To  integrate  social  activities  and  interests 
of  the  clients  with  those  of  the  community  at 
large. 

5.  Relatives  of  clients  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  problems  of  the  clients. 

6.  Admission  of  the  aging  blind  client 
should  never  be  regarded  as  marking  the  end 
of  his  period  of  usefulness  but  instead,  it 
should  be  considered  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
turn to  as  personally  satisfying  a  life  as  he 
can  possibly  achieve. 

7.  Clients  should  be  helped  to  acquire  the 
greatest  insight  into  their  problems  of  which 
they  are  capable  and  the  solution  of  their 
problem  should  be  approached  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation  between  staff  and  client  de- 
signed to  foster  self-help  in  the  client,  as  far 
as  possible, — a  client's  needs  should  be  met 
with  him,  not  for  him. 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  the 
first  of  the  panel  members  and  his  subject 
was  Social  and  Special  Services  for  the  Aging 
Blind.  He  first  commented  on  the  preceding 
paper  by  saying  he  thought  the  general  effect 
of  the  paper  was  going  to  encourage  a  pro- 
gram for  the  aging  blind,  but  urged  that  we 
not  go  home  and  start  a  residential  center 
just  to  put  the  aging  blind  away.  He  said  he 
noticed  that  the  Talking  Book  had  not  been 


mentioned  and  he  felt  this  service,  especially 
to  the  newly  blind,  meets  a  very  special  need. 
Then  he  suggested  that  the  calls  made  by  a 
Home  Teacher  who  can  explain  the  many 
services  available  to  the  blind,  opens  up  a 
new  world  to  them.  He  said  the  teacher 
should  be  hesitant  to  insist  on  the  client 
learning  Braille,  but  if  he  wants  to  learn,  let 
him  try.  Mr.  Barnett  said  he  felt  that  this 
approach  by  home  teachers  is  much  better 
than  a  residential  home  and  again  said,  "do 
not  build  more  institutions". 

The  next  panel  member,  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  "Medical  Serv- 
ices for  the  Aging  Blind".  Mr.  Wood  said 
that  the  aging  blind  belong  to  a  minority 
group  composing  a  segment  of  our  society 
which  is  often  overlooked  and  neglected.  For 
the  most  part,  they  have  lived  as  sighted  per- 
sons and  blindness  has  meant  restriction  of 
activities.  The  effect  of  the  onset  of  blindness 
varies  with  individuals,  but  most  people  re- 
act to  such  a  condition  with  fear  and  despair. 
A  feeling  of  dependency  is  a  real  threat  to 
happiness  and  a  purpose  in  life  to  many  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Wood  said  it  is  easy  for  the  rest  of 
us  to  neglect  the  aging  blind — to  put  them 
on  the  shelf  and  let  them  sit  idly  waiting  for 
the  end.  Many  fine  minds  and  nimble  hands 
wait  for  an  understanding  attitude  and  a 
helpful  suggestions.  They  have  a  big  contri- 
bution to  make,  if  we  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  Wood  then  gave  some  documented 
statistics  on  the  causes  of  blindness  and  stated 
that  of  the  308,000  blind  population  in  1952, 
(now  estimated  to  be  320,000  in  1954)  fifty 
percent  of  them  are  over  65  years  of  age,  and 
that  an  estimated  fifty  percent  of  blindness 
can  be  prevented  or  postponed.  He  therefore, 
emphasized  the  need  for  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, as  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  an  aged 
blind  person  alive— simply  being  alive  is  not 
enough.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds,  he  said, 
that  rehabilitation  is  not  merely  a  method  or 
a  technique,  but  rather  a  concept  or  a  phi- 
losophy. The  paper  with  its  statistics  will  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Proceedings  of 
this  Convention. 

Mr.  H.  Burton  Aycock,  Director,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  third  panel  member,  was 
unable  to  come  to  the  Convention  to  present 
a  paper  on  "Feasible  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
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tion  Services  for  the  Aging  Blind."  However, 
Miss  Julia  Lawson  of  the  Texas  Commission 
for  the  Blind  very  graciously  consented  to  talk 
on  this  subject.  She  said  that  Mr.  Richterman 
had  pointed  out  a  number  of  problems  and 
some  of  their  solutions.  Miss  Lawson  said  she 
thought  the  aging  blind  should  be  carefully 
screened  and  if  found  to  be  unemployable 
that  other  skills  be  sought.  In  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program  a  person  must  be 
potentially  employable  in  order  to  receive 
training,  which  in  most  cases  of  the  aging 
blind  is  not  feasible  because  they  do  not  have 
flexibility  nor  agility  to  compete  with  the 
younger  blind. 

Considerable  discussion  from  the  floor  fol- 
lowed with  lively  participation. 

Unlike  former  years,  Group  E  had  the  small- 


est attendance  in  years,  with  73  persons  pres- 
ent when  the  roll  was  called. 

The  only  business  conducted  was  when  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cummings  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  reso- 
lution to  present  to  the  membership  calling 
upon  the  Conference  Committee  handling 
the  amendment  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  suggesting  that  certain  of  the  amend- 
ments being  considered  are  undesirable  to 
Group  E,  which  is  composed  of  Executive 
Heads  of  Any  Commission  or  Association  Do- 
ing Statewide  Work  for  the  Blind.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
Mr.  Simmons,  Chairman,  appointed  Dr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Cummings,  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Wood  to  draft  such  a  resolution, 
and  then  adjourned  the  meeting  at  4:30  p.m. 


GROUP  F 

*  EUGENE  D.  MORGRET,  Secretary 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


Section  F  representing  executive  heads  of 
National  agencies  for  the  blind  and  profes- 
sional staff  members,  met  Tuesday  morning 
July  13. 

The  meeting  which  was  well  attended,  was 
opened  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Weir. 

Mr.  Weir  called  first  upon  Robert  Barnett 
to  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  study  on 
Criteria  and  Standards  in  work  for  the  blind 
which  has  been  in  effect  some  two  years. 

Mr.  Barnett  reminded  the  group  of  the 
resolution  passed  a  year  ago  by  Section  F  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Board.  The 
resolution  asked  that  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  assume  the  responsibility 
of  a  comprehensive  study  on  Criteria  and 
Standards  in  Services  for  the  Blind,  such 
study  to  be  formalized  in  manual  form  for 
distribution.  The  Board  accepted  the  resolu- 
tion as  presented.  The  next  consideration  be- 
came the  determination  of  content  and  im- 
plementation of  the  study. 

Mr.  Barnett  suggested  that  the  title  Criteria 
and  Standards  be  changed  to  Standards  and 
Pyhiciples  in  services  to  the  blind.  This  he 
felt,  offered  more  suitable  and  simple  termi- 
nology. 

Mr.  Barnett  then  presented  Mr.  Alexander 


Visually  Handicapped. 


Handel,  a  new  member  of  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  staff  under  whose  direct 
responsibility  the  study  is  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Handel  very  ably  outlined  in  detail 
his  anticipated  plan  of  procedure  toward 
what  he  termed  a  comprehensive  codification 
of  Criteria  and  Standards  in  services  for  the 
blind,  the  result  of  which  was  to  provide  a 
base  for  developing  and  improving  essential 
services  for  those  members  of  our  community 
who  are  blind.  Identifications  and  general 
agreement  on  standards,  he  believed,  would 
provide  a  more  trustworthy  basis  for  admin- 
istration, supervision  and  appraisal  of  pro- 
grams presently  being  carried  on. 

Mr.  Handel  indicated  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  use  research,  statistical  data  and  the 
committee  process  as  methods  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Handel's  presentation  was  enthusias- 
tically received  and  it  was  suggested  that  he 
be  asked  to  report  at  a  General  session  at  the 
next  meeting  of  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Following  Mr.  Handel's  report,  representa- 
tives of  national  and  private  agencies  pre- 
sented papers  on  the  subject  "What  responsi- 
bility should  the  National  Agency  assume  in 
the  establishment  of  Criteria  and  Standards?". 
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In  brief  the  following  points  were  made  by 
each  particpant. 

Mr.  Barnett,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  outlined  the  function  of  his  agency 
emphasizing  the  responsibility  of  a  national 
agency  in  the  area  of  research. 

Mr.  Kleber,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  pointed  out  as  a  liaison  between  com- 
petitive industry  and  the  workshop  for  the 
blind.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  must 
seek  some  acceptable  method  of  offering  sound 
and  effective  advice  and  counsel  through 
which  member  agencies  may  offer  greater 
work  opportunity  to  the  employable  blind. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  pointed  out  that  their 
organization,  in  the  preparation  of  clear  type 
books  for  conservation  of  vision  classes  must 
meet  standards  of  the  regular  printers.  In 
the  preparation  of  Braille  books  for  schools, 
there  are  definite  standards  which  also  must 
be  met. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  work  they  also 
publish  The  Reader's  Digest  for  individual 
blind  persons  in  Braille  and  on  talking  book 
records. 

Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote,  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness  reported  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  no  agencies  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Society.  Presently 
three  state  organizations  have  become  affiliated 
together  with  nine  more  or  less  branch  organ- 
izations. 


These  organizations  represent  acceptable 
standards  in  prevention  programing.  Dr. 
Foote  pointed  out  that  the  National  Society 
did  not  offer  agency  consultation  unless  spe- 
cifically invited.  He  also  indicated  that  they 
might  refuse  an  invitation  if  the  quality  of 
the  program  was  not  wholly  acceptable. 

Mrs.  Weber,  Travis  Association  for  the 
BUnd,  taking  the  word  of  UNITY  as  the 
basis  of  a  philosophical  approach,  graphically 
pointed  out  the  simple  but  essential  qualities 
through  which  agencies,  national,  state  and 
private,  might  hope  to  achieve  maximum  of 
standardization  of  effort  and  a  betterment  of 
services  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  Earl  Barrett,  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men  pointed  out  that  Na- 
tional agencies  were  brought  into  being  to  fill 
the  gaps  beyond  the  strength  of  local  groups. 
It  is  important,  he  said,  to  measure  all  serv- 
ices against  a  national  standard.  Such  stand- 
ards to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  na- 
tional, state  and  private  agencies  to  meet  on 
a  realistic  level.  Mr.  Barrett  in  his  closing 
paragraph  summarized  in  a  measure  the  con- 
tent of  the  session.  In  reference  to  the  study 
and  promotion  of  Criteria  and  Standards  he 
said  "More  important,  they  will  broaden  and 
improve  the  direct  services  to  blind  individ- 
uals everywhere,  which  is  why  we  are  meet- 
ing here,  what  we  are  talking  about  and 
what  we  are  working  for  every  day  in  the 
year." 


I 


GROUP  G 

*  W.  E.  ALLEN 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


The  first  part  of  the  session  of  Group  G 
consisted  of  two  papers  presented  by  Mr.  V. 
R.  Carter  of  Oklahoma  and  Dr.  Charles  Buell 
of  California.  The  title  of  Mr.  Carter's  paper, 
"Where  Shall  Blind  Youth  Be  Educated?", 
exposed  all  the  different  educational  possi- 
bilities for  blind  students.  His  handling  of 
this  question  was  done  in  a  manner  impartial 
to  all.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that  due  to 
the  recent  increase  in  blindness  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  residential  schools, 
of  classes  for  the  blind  in  public  schools,  and 
of   efforts   on    the   part   of   some    residential 


Visually  Handicapped. 


schools  to  send   their  pupils   to  public  high 
schools. 

The  Oklahoma  School  is  sending  students 
to  the  public  high  school,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  many  of  those  who  were  exceed- 
ingly timid  heretofore,  have  gained  profitable 
poise  due  to  their  contacts  with  sighted  stu- 
dents. In  general,  Mr.  Carter  pointed  out 
recent  improvements  made  in  all  residential 
schools: 

I.  Outstanding  modifications  in  social  pro- 
grams with 

A.  Breakdown  of  old  boy-girl  taboos 

B.  Strengthening  of  relationships  with 
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general  public  with  such  things  as 
cooperative    high    school    programs, 
Boy   and    Girl   Scout   programs,   in- 
terscholastic   wrestling,    Church    ac- 
tivities 
C.  Improvement   of   instruction   in   so- 
cial graces,  since  pupils  now  see  a 
direct  need  for  such 
II.  Courses  inaugurated  in  travel  training 
which   will   help   graduates   immeasur- 
ably both  socially  and  economically 
III.  New  ultra-modern  and  efficient  school 
plants  being  built  in  various  states 

Dr.  Buell's  paper  ("Placement  Personnel 
Evaluate  Young  Blind  Graduates")  shows  the 
results  of  inquiries  made  of  placement  agen- 
cies. The  sum  and  substance  of  his  paper  is 
as  follows:  "There  are  some  weaknesses  com- 
monly found  in  graduates  of  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind.  These  wide-spread  weak- 
nesses are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  schools 
could  eliminate  much  of  the  trouble  by  em- 
ploying the  pupil's  time  to  better  advantage. 
Placement  personnel,  people  who  must  meet 
problems  in  a  realistic  manner,  are  fairly 
unanimous  in  some  of  their  suggestions  for 
improvement.  Now  it  is  time  for  schoolmen 
to  evaluate  their  program  for  educating  blind 
youth  from  a  more  realistic  point  of  view." 

The  second  portion  of  the  Group  G  meet- 
ing consisted  of  a  panel  discussion  relative  to 
the  advisability  of  sending  students  from 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  to  public 
high  schools.  Mr.  Paul  Langan  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Carter  of  Oklahoma,  and  Dr.  Buell  of 
California,  defended  this  plan.  Mr.  Allen  of 
Texas  opposed  such  a  procedure. 

Mr.    Langan   having   had   more   experience 


with  this  plan  than  any  of  the  others  on  the 
panel,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  work  done 
both  in  the  Maryland  School  and  in  the  Ken- 
tucky School.  Mr.  Carter,  in  addition  to  an 
excellent  exposure  of  the  work  being  carried 
on  at  the  Oklahoma  School,  also  attempted 
to  disconcert  the  opposition  by  pointing  out 
a  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  plan.  Dr. 
Buell  enumerated  several  advantages  in  a 
social  way  which  have  been  realized  by  stu- 
dents of  the  California  School. 

It  appears  that  the  defenders  of  this  plan 
have  one  primary  objective  in  mind — which 
is  to  accustom  high  school  students  to  live 
and  to  work  with  students  in  the  public 
schools,  to  the  end  that  the  blind  child  is 
able  to  enter  college  in  a  manner  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  gap  which  must  be  bridged 
by  the  child  who  transfers  from  the  resi- 
dential school  to  college  without  having  had 
the  public  school  experience. 

Mr.  Allen  opposed  the  plan  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  such  a  procedure  more 
or  less  disrupts  the  entire  schedule  of  the 
residential  high  school,  merely  to  accommo- 
date a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  en- 
rollment. In  the  second  place,  the  child  does 
not  gain  all  the  advantages  claimed  by  the 
proponents  of  this  plan.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Allen  that  the  child  is  more  or  less  pam- 
pered by  public  school  teachers,  and  that 
grades  are  not  really  earned  by  the  child  but 
are  given  to  him.  Furthermore,  the  child  has 
not  gained  the  all-important  social  adjust- 
ment unless  blind  boys  can  have  frequent 
dates  with  sighted  girls  and  blind  girls  can 
have  dates  with  sighted  boys. 

The  defenders  of  the  plan  failed  to  prove 
that  their  students  had  gained  full  social 
recognition. 


GROUP  H 

DONALD  G.  PATTERSON,  Chairman 
Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

and 

NELSON   COON,   S'ecretary 

Librarian,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:00 
p.m.  After  the  reading  and  acceptance  of  the 
Minutes  for  the  1953  meeting  the  roll  was 
taken.  The  attendance,  53  members  and  guests, 


smaller  than  at  Washington  but  larger  than 
at  either  Louisville  or  Daytona  Beach,  was 
gratifying.  Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson  was  in 
the  chair  with  Mr.  Nelson  Coon  as  Secretary. 
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The  program  followed  a  prepared  agenda. 
The  first  participant,  Nelson  Coon,  Librarian 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  analyzed  and  drew 
some  conclusions  from  a  Survey  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Library  of  Congress  on  Publi- 
cation and  Circulation  of  Braille  Books. 

This  Survey  was  conducted  in  January, 
1954,  by  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Margaret  M.  McDonald,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Wolfner  Library  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  Miss  Mildred 
L.  Methven,  Librarian  of  the  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  School  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

The  purposes  of  the  Survey  were  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  had  been  a  decline  in  the 
service  of  Braille  reading  materials  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and,  if  so,  the  extent  of  such 
decline  and  its  incidence  throughout  the  re- 
gional system;  to  identify  the  reason  or  rea- 
sons for  such  a  decline,  if  found  to  exist;  and 
the  effect  of  circulation  on  the  publishing  of 
Braille. 

The  returns  from  the  Survey  were  analyzed 
and  reported  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the 
A.L.A.  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
at  the  Mid-Winter  Meeting  of  the  A.L.A.  by 
those  conducting  the  Survey,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  information  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  membership  of  Group  H.  Mr.  Coon's  pres- 
entation, although  brief,  included  reference 
to  the  reports  as  previously  submitted  and  an 
original  analysis  of  the  basic  data  obtained. 
The  Survey  statistics  indicated  that  only  15% 
of  library  users  were  Braille  readers,  and  that 
this  group  constituted  only  3%  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  blind  in  the  country. 

His  conclusions  were:  (1)  that  although 
there  occurred  an  obvious  and  substantial  de- 
cline during  the  period  1939-1948,  the  overall 
decline  during  the  last  five  years  has  been 
very  slight,  marked  by  increases  in  about  half 
of  the  regional  libraries,  and  that  a  levelling 
off  or  stabilization  in  circulation  was  indicated 
for  the  time  being  with  a  possibility  of  in- 
crease in  circulation  in  the  near  future  when 
the  large  number  of  children  now  handi- 
capped visually  by  rentrolental  fibro-plasia 
reach  the  reading  age;  that  the  decline  ap- 
peared prevalent  throughout  the  regional  sys- 
tem, and  the  latest  statistics  showed  about 
half  the  libraries  reporting  a  continued  al- 
though slight  decrease  and  half  a  moderate 
increase  which  apparently  bore  no  relevancy  to 
geographical    locations   or   rural    and    urban 


service;  that  the  popularity  of  the  Talking 
Book  was  obviously  the  principal  factor  in 
the  decline  although  other  reasons  which 
could  not  be  positively  identified  might  also 
be  contributing  factors;  and  that  the  publica- 
tion of  Braille  was  maintaining  a  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  circulation. 

The  second  topic  was  the  presentation  by 
a  panel  of  reports  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Sound  Reproduction  and  Braille 
Printing  being  conducted  under  the  program 
of  Books  for  the  Blind. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  panel  Mr.  Patter- 
son pointed  out  the  obvious  need  for  research 
and  development  in  a  program  depending 
upon  a  satisfactory  performance  by  complex 
electronic  devices  or  the  maintenance  of  satis- 
factory standards  of  printing,  and  this  need 
had  been  recognized  by  the  fiscal  authorities 
of  the  Government  as  incidental  to  the  pro- 
vision of  reading  materials,  that  we  had  pre- 
viously had  such  advice  and  counsel  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  area  of 
sound  reproduction,  and  that  the  incentive 
for  both  of  these  parellel  contracts  was  not  so 
much  a  dissatisfaction  with  existing  methods 
as  a  conviction  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
program  keep  abreast  of  rapidly  changing 
techniques  and  potential  improvements. 

Mr.  John  W.  Breuel,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  summarized  the  re- 
search in  Sound  Reproduction  basing  his  re- 
port on  the  quarterly  reports  under  that  con- 
tract. Mr.  Virgil  E.  Zickel,  Plant  Manager  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
reported  on  the  research  in  techniques  of 
Braille  Printing,  drawing  upon  the  program 
reports  under  that  contract. 

The  third  topic  was  the  presentation  to  the 
Group  of  the  recent  statement  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  Book  Selection  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Patterson  pointed  out  as  an  introduction 
that  this  was  not  a  statement  of  new  policy 
or  procedure  recently  developed,  but  merely 
the  accomplishment  for  the  first  time  in  writ- 
ing for  publication  of  policies  and  procedures 
which  had  been  in  process  of  development 
over  a  period  of  time  and  represented  the 
contributions  of  many  individuals  who  had 
participated  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  There  was  no  discussion  of  the 
statement  after  its  reading  other  than  an  ex- 
pression that  it  be  distributed  to  the  regional 
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libraries,  but  it  was  favorably  received  (as  it 
was  by  the  A.L.A.  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind  in  February)  and  the  Group 
adopted  a  motion  commending  the  statement 
and  recording  its  appreciation  to  the  Library 
for  its  preparation. 

The  final  topic  was  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Braille  Committee  by  its 
chairman,  Paul  J.  Langan,  Superintendent  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  This  re- 
port represents  the  culmination  of  several 
years  of  deliberation  and  study  by  the  Joint 
Committee  including  three  members  from  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  three  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  It  proposes 
certain  changes  in  the  Standard  English 
Braille  Code  which,  if  and  when  adopted,  will 
effect  certain  minor  changes  in  the  transcrib- 
ing and  embossing  of  Braille,  and  will  neces- 
sitate a  revision  of  the  Manual  of  Standard 
English   Braille   for   the   Guidance   of  Tran- 


scribers and  Other  Embossers.  The  changes 
were  approved  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  their  1954  Con- 
vention in  June  and  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  their  1954 
Convention  in  July.  Before  adoption  the  re- 
vision is  to  be  submitted  to  a  comparable 
committee  in  Great  Britain  for  acceptance, 
comment  or  suggestions.  Group  H  adopted  a 
motion  approving  as  a  body  (since  some  of 
the  individual  members  had  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  study  the  changes) 
the  revision  in  principle,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  such  action  constituted  merely  an  en- 
dorsement, and  that  official  approval  by  the 
Association  could  only  be  taken  at  the  busi- 
ness meeting  when  the  report  was  submitted. 
The  report  does  not  reflect  the  free  and 
full  discussion  which  was  constructive  and 
profitable.  Although  no  momentous  decisions 
were  made,  a  number  of  confusing  points 
were  clarified. 


GROUP  I 

*  GORDON  L.  JOYNER,  Secretary 
Placement  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Group  I  met  on  the  morning  of  July  13th 
for  its  fourth  annual  meeting  with  Mr.  W.  J. 
Strickland,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  "Design  for  Suc- 
cessful Selling"  Mr.  S.  A.  Robinson,  district 
sales  manager.  Lance,  Inc.,  Greenville,  Texas, 
emphasized  three  major  points  for  the  con- 
sideration of  business  enterprise  specialist: 
first,  a  suitable  location  for  the  business; 
second,  a  careful  selection  of  fixtures  and 
equipment  calculated  to  display  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  best  advantage;  third,  careful 
selection  of  a  suitable  operator.  In  the  latter 
connection,  Mr.  Robinson  pointed  out  that 
the  operator  should  recognize,  that  not  he, 
but  the  customer,  is  actually  the  boss.  He 
further  stressed  that  the  operator  should  not 
only  be  the  kind  of  person  that  the  salesman 
likes  to  sell  to  but  also  the  kind  of  person 
the  customer  likes  to  buy  from — an  objective 
which  can  only  be  obtained  through  complete 
integrity  on  the  part  of  the  operator  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  of  service. 
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Mr.  Douglas  R.  Strong  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Piper,  executive  director.  Busi- 
ness Opportunities  For  the  Blind,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  the  subject  of  which  was,  "Agency 
Responsibility  to:  (1)  the  Operator;  (2)  the 
Public." 

According  to  Mr.  Piper  a  vending  stand 
program  can  best  be  administered  by  a  pub- 
lic agency  and  a  private  agency  working  in 
close  cooperation,  with  the  responsibility  of 
each  carefully  defined  in  a  written  agreement. 
It  was  Mr.  Piper's  view  that  while  the  private 
agency  should  be  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day supervision  of  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram, the  public  agency  should  retain  the 
right  to  the  selection  and  removal  of  opera- 
tors. Mr.  Piper  felt  that  central  control  of  the 
program  was  indispensable,  that  supervisory 
personnel  should  be  normally  selling  persons, 
with  previous  experience  of  a  successful  kind, 
in  retail  selling,  preferably  with  a  chain  store 
type  of  business;  that  there  should  be  abso- 
lute freedom  from  pressure  groups  of  any 
kind  in  the  selection  of  operators;  and  that 
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the  vending  stand  program  be  self-sustain- 
ing. He  went  on  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  careful  selection  of  the  operator  and  ade- 
quate training  of  the  operator  before  assign- 
ment to  his  permanent  location.  Mr.  Piper 
stated  that  fringe  benefits  to  the  operator, 
such  as  group  insurance,  retirement  and  vo- 
cation benefits,  are  matters  best  handled  by 
the  private  agency.  According  to  Mr.  Piper, 
no  vending  stand  program  can  succeed  with- 
out complete  acceptance  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  for  conduct  of  business 
by  the  operator. 

In  the  third  paper  of  the  morning,  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Phillips,  Vending  Stand  Supervi- 
sor, Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Division,   Oklahoma   City,   Okla- 


homa, discussed  "Procedures  and  Techniques 
Used  in  Securing  Stand  Locations."  In  Mr. 
Phillip's  experience  the  best  method  for  ac- 
quiring new  vending  stand  locations  has  often 
been  to  let  the  program  sell  itself  whether 
through  first-hand  inspection  of  existing  loca- 
tion by  potential  users  of  the  agency's  service 
or  through  the  examination  of  a  folder  or 
brochure  description  of  vending  stands  being 
successfully  operated  by  the  agency  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Phillips  recalled  one  particular  instance 
in  which  he  had  tried  all  the  usual  methods 
of  approach  without  getting  anywhere  only 
to  discover  that  he  was  suddenly  offered  the 
desired  location  as  the  result  of  the  excellent 
impression  created  by  another  nearby  loca- 
tion. 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

MRS.  EDITH  C.  S.  SIMPSON,  Secretary 

National  Music  Consultant,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


The  general  meeting  sponsored  by  your 
standing  committee  on  music  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  July  13th,  at  the  scheduled  time 
and  place  with  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  C.  S. 
Simpson  acting  as  chairman  in  the  absence 
overseas  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Treneer. 

During  this  meeting  the  following  papers 
were  read,  and  were  discussed  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  favourable  comment: 
(1)  "Report  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music  Insti- 
tute of  America,  Incorporated,"  submitted  by 
Mr.  Albert  Gorson,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Institute  and  read  by  Mrs.  Simpson;  (2)  "A 
Blind  Teacher  of  Music  in  Public  Schools," 
Mr.  Robert  Monaghan,  Batavia,  New  York; 
(3)  "The  Blind  in  Music  Education  of  the 
Sighted,"  Dr.  Leonard  Burford,  Abilene, 
Texas;  (4)  "Liessens  Music  Writer  in  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  Schools  for  the  Blind," 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Ditzler,  Alamogordo,  New  Mex- 
ico. In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ditzler,  who  is  a 
delegate  to  the  world  conference  on  Braille 
music  being  held  in  Paris  this  month,  his 
paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Simpson. 

Mrs.  Simpson  offered  apologies  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Jean  Di  Biasio  for  the  cancellation  of 
his  paper  on  "General  Program  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Music  as  a  Profession  for  the 
Blind"  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  com- 


plete before  leaving  to  represent  Canada  at 
the  world  conference  on  Braille  music. 

With  the  consent  of  the  meeting  Mrs. 
Simpson  was  allowed  to  read  instead  a  paper 
on  "Music  in  Egypt"  by  Mr.  Nicola  Bassili, 
the  blind  director  of  the  printing  department 
at  the  center  for  the  blind  in  Cairo.  This 
paper  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Magill  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Music  Committee  to  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Simpson  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  Magill  had  only  recently 
returned  to  the  C.N.I. B.  from  his  period  of 
work  in  Eg)'pt  when  the  paper  was  presented 
and  this  report  of  the  musical  activities  of 
the  blind  in  Egypt  had  proved  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  Canadian  committee.  The  general 
meeting  of  your  standing  committee  on  music 
also  found  this  paper  of  general  interest  and 
requested  that  this  paper  and  the  Report  of 
the  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of  America, 
Incorporated,  should  be  included  in  the 
printed  Proceedings  of  this  conference. 

A  question  from  the  floor,  "Is  it  advisable 
to  try  to  train  a  sighted  teacher  to  teach 
Braille  music  in  special  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  public  schools?"  brought  the  unani- 
mous answer  from  the  meeting  that  "it 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  from  every 
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Standpoint  to  have  Braille  music  taught  in 
these  classes  by  a  properly  qualified  blind 
musician." 

Mr.  Jesse  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Music 
Committee  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  reported  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  in  preparing  a  bibli- 
ography of  tools,  aids  and  periodicals  of 
special  value  to  music  teachers  and  musicians. 
He  announced  that  a  special  grant  of  finan- 
cial help  had   been  made  by   the  American 


Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  defray  the  cost 
of  publishing  this  bibliography  and  of  sup- 
plying copies  to  home  teachers  and  others. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  hold  a  business  meeting  of  your 
standing  committee  on  music  at  this  confer- 
ence. We  look  forward  to  an  outstanding 
program  and  a  record  attendance  of  musi- 
cians and  those  interested  in  music  at  Quebec 
City  next  year. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GROUP  MEETINGS 


THE  MOTIVATION  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS 

LEE  H.  LACEY,  Executive  Director 
Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,   Inc.,   Dayton,  Ohio 


The  invitation  to  speak  to  you  came  as 
quite  a  surprise  to  me.  Mr.  Severson  and  Mr. 
Sherman  had  hardly  gotten  unpacked  until 
one  of  them  wrote  a  letter  with  a  copy  to  the 
other,  asking  me  to  speak  on  the  topic  as- 
signed to  me.  My  greatest  concern  was  about 
the  time  and  the  place.  How  any  group  would 
wittingly  select  Houston,  Texas  in  July  as  a 
conference  meeting  time  and  place  I  could 
not  understand.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  six  year  old  boy  who  was  making  a 
trip  through  the  south  with  his  parents,  and 
they  arrived  in  Texas  and  registered  at  a 
hotel.  Upon  arriving  in  their  room,  which 
was  not  air-conditioned,  they  all  sprawled  out 
in  the  intense  heat  trying  to  relax.  Finally, 
the  six  year  old  looked  up  and  very  plain- 
tively said  to  his  mother,  "Mother,  why  can't 
we  go  back  home  and  live  happily  ever  after?" 

Upon  receiving  the  topic  "Motivation  of 
Staff",  I  had  mixed  emotions.  You  probably 
know  what  mixed  emotions  are.  It's  the  feel- 
ing that  a  young  man  has  when  he  goes  to  a 
park  with  his  unpopular  mother-in-law  in  his 
new  Cadillac  convertible,  and  upon  leaving 
his  car  with  his  mother-in-law  in  it,  happens 
to  turn  around  to  see  both  the  mother-in-law 
and  the  Cadillac  going  over  the  cliff.  My 
mixed  emotions  were  of  this  sort  when  I 
asked  myself  what  is  meant  by  "motivation 


of  staff",  and  secondly,  am  I  doing  it  in  my 
own  agency?  All  of  us  hope  I  have  figured 
out  what  "motivation  of  staff"  means.  You 
will  have  to  interview  our  staff  and  probably 
visit  our  agency  to  find  out  whether  our  staff 
is  motivated. 

The  ideas  presented  are  not  the  results  of 
a  scientific  research  in  a  psychological  aspect 
of  this  topic,  but  are  more  a  combination  of 
ideas  and  impressions  gleamed  from  reading 
and  from  experience  as  a  staff  member,  and 
finally  as  the  executive  of  an  agency. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  do  a  little 
public  relations  job  for  Goodwill  generally 
and  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton  in 
particular.  In  1953,  there  were  107  cities  in 
the  United  States  that  had  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries in  operation.  During  that  year,  over 
17,000  different  individuals  were  employed 
and  were  paid  approximately  $12,000,000  in 
wages.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  about 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  gifts  from 
Community  Chests  and  other  sources  were  re- 
ceived by  Goodwill  Industries,  and  during  the 
same  year,  the  employees  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries, across  the  country,  paid  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  local,  state  and 
federal  taxes. 

In  Dayton,  we  have  what  we  humbly,  but 
proudly,  feel  is  one  of  the  best  Goodwill  pro- 
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grams  in  the  country.  From  the  standpoint 
of  our  program,  we  are  serving  in  a  wider 
range  of  areas  than  any  other  Goodwill  at 
the  present  time.  Our  agency  serves  both 
sighted  and  blind  handicapped  people.  Our 
average  daily  employment  is  a  little  over  200, 
the  peak  last  year  was  241.  We  employ  ap- 
proximately 20  staff  of  which  about  8  are  in 
professional  areas.  The  others  are  in  charge 
of  operating  departments.  We  have  a  physical 
restoration  service  providing  physical  therapy 
and  occupational  therapy,  we  have  vocational 
counseling  and  testing.  In  this  service,  we 
utilize  the  resources  of  a  consulting  psychol- 
ogist and  psychiatrist.  We  have  a  recreation 
program  for  blind  and  other  home-bound  in- 
dividuals, a  home  service  program  to  provide 
employment  for  those  who  cannot  use  public 
transportation  and  employ  from  15  to  17 
blind  individuals  in  our  program  in  several 
different  departments.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
are  doing  diagnostic  and  evaluation  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Rehabihtation 
Services  for  the  Blind.  Our  agency  started  this 
service  in  1946,  and  was  the  first  agency  to 
offer  this  service  in  Ohio.  We,  also,  cooperate 
with  and  offer  diagnostic  service  to  the  gen- 
eral rehabilitation  agency  and  offer  training 
courses  in  several  different  areas. 

Now,  what  is  "motivation  of  staff"?  For 
purposes  of  this  paper,  I  have  defined  it  as 
"the  encotiragement  and  stimulation  of  the 
staff  to  work  vigorously,  cooperatively  and 
creatively  with  dynamic  results  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  agency  objectives." 

I  would  like  to  give  you  examples  of  two 
different  types  of  leaders  which  it  has  been 
my  opportunity  to  work  with.  The  first  is 
what  I  would  describe  as  a  dynamic  driver. 
The  man  operated  his  own  business  very  suc- 
cessfully and  capably,  in  addition  to  that,  was 
very  much  interested  in  at  least  one  other 
voluntary  organization  to  which  he  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  money  and 
energy  in  serving.  He  was  a  very  forceful  per- 
son. He  knew  what  had  to  be  done  and  was 
always  telling  everyone  exactly  what  was  to  be 
done  and,  in  most  instances,  how  to  do  it.  If 
the  job  was  not  done  as  he  had  suggested,  he 
was  very  quick  to  criticize  the  individuals 
causing  considerable  feeling  about  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  do  jobs  other  than  his  way. 

The  second  is  the  kind  of  individual  I 
would  describe  as  a  dynamic  leader.  He  had 


a  very  responsible  job  with  an  organization,  a 
large  corporation,  in  which  he  was  primarily 
responsible  for  developmental  work  in  the 
planning  of  improvements  on  the  type  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  which  his  corporation 
manufactures.  He  was  a  very  able  person  and 
very  much  respected.  He  was  very  patient  in 
explaining  what  was  to  be  done  and  giving  as- 
sistance in  telling  how  the  job  might  be  ac- 
complished if  he  felt  it  was  necessary  or  if  it 
were  requested.  However,  he  had  a  way  about 
him  which  caused  most  of  us  to  seek  out  ways 
in  which  we  could  do  our  jobs  better  in  order 
to  make  his  job  easier  and  more  effective.  It 
is  the  latter  type  of  atmosphere  which  it  is  my 
desire  to  create  in  any  organization  in  which 
I  work,  and  in  wliich  atmosphere  I  would 
most  certainly  desire  to  work. 

In  the  presentation  of  these  ideas,  I  have 
operated  on  the  premise  that  the  administra- 
tor of  the  agency  or  organization  is  motivated 
by  one  or  two  desires.  First  of  all,  they  are  in- 
terested in  good  administration  and  being 
recognized  as  a  good  administrator  on  the 
basis  of  personal  accomplishment.  Second, 
they  want  their  agency  to  be  recognized  as 
one  that  is  well  administered. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  areas 
from  which  there  must  come  basis  for  mo- 
tivation. The  list  presented  is  not  intended 
to  be  all  inclusive  and  I  hope  will  be  stimu- 
lating to  all  of  us  to  think  of  other  areas  from 
which  motivation  may  arise. 

The  first  area,  is  from  the  agency  itself.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  agency  have  a  valid  and 
defined  program.  Secondly,  there  should  be 
adequate  job  description  providing  for  flexi- 
bility in  that  description  for  both  the  staff 
and  the  administrator.  As  all  of  you  know, 
the  words  similar  to  "and  other  duties  as 
assigned"  are  usually  contained  in  a  job  de- 
scription. This  is  not  to  infer  than  an  adminis- 
trator will  or  should  assign  more  work  than 
can  reasonably  be  done  by  a  staff  member 
under  any  conditions.  Thirdly,  the  agency 
should  have  a  pay  scale  commensurate  with 
the  education,  experience  and  responsibility 
demanded  in  the  job.  And,  fourthly,  there 
should  be  a  definite  policy  and  program  for 
staff  education  and  development. 

The  second  area  from  which  motivation 
must  come  is  from  the  staff  members  them- 
selves. There  must  be  a  disposition  of  interest 
in,  and  respect  for,  the  dignity  of  individuals, 
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particularly  those  served  by  the  agency.  Sec- 
ondly, the  staff  member  must  have  adequate 
preparation  through  education  and/or  ex- 
perience to  reasonably  perform  the  duties  of 
the  job  which  they  are  filling.  Thirdly,  and 
this  is  very  important,  the  staff  member 
must  have  a  disposition,  even  though  a  pro- 
fessional specialist,  to  cooperate  with  and  be- 
come familiar  with  other  phases  of  the  agency 
program  and  the  specialties  involved  in  those 
phases.  This  concept  just  presented  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
growing  field  of  specialization  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  on  a 
couple  of  instances  to  employ  people  who  in 
the  area  of  preparation  scholastically  were 
found  to  be  qualified  for  positions  in  our 
agency.  Upon  employment  and  arriving  on 
the  job,  it  was  found  fairly  early  that  there 
was  either  a  reluctance  or  an  inability  to  un- 
derstand the  other  phases  of  our  program. 
There  was  little  understanding  of  how  they 
and  those  in  other  areas  of  the  agency  pro- 
gram might  work  together.  A  lack  of  accept- 
ance of  other  than  their  own  specialty  ap- 
peared to  be  present. 

The  third  area  as  a  basis  for  motivation 
must  come  from  the  executive  or  supervisor. 
In  the  first  place,  the  executive,  or  supervisor, 
must  have  all  of  the  attributes  mentioned  for 
staff  members — plus.  By  this,  we  mean  that 
they  must  have  greater  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  individuals,  they  must  be  more  adequately 
prepared  for  the  job  of  administration  and 
they  must  have  a  disposition  to  understand 
and  work  with  the  specialties  within  their 
own  agencies  and,  of  course,  within  their 
community.  Secondly,  an  executive  must  main- 
tain a  dynamic  view  of  the  program  of  the 
agency  through  reading,  study,  and  visiting 
other  progressive  agencies.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  in  a  case  of  our 
own  organization,  we  do  not  limit  our  visits 
to  other  Goodwill  Industries,  but  we  make  it 
a  point  to  visit  other  similar  programs.  For 
instance,  we  have  visited  the  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind;  in  Philadelphia  we  visited  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Philadelphia  Shut-In  Society.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  learn  something  from  any 
functioning,  meaningful,  agency  program.  A 
third  consideration  must  be  that  the  executive 
have  respect  for  staff  members  as  individuals. 


and  further  that  he  learn  to  know  what  it  is 
that  each  wants  out  of  life.  Of  course,  execu- 
tives soon  know  about  their  salary,  work  space 
and  other  things  to  do  the  job,  but  I  am  think- 
ing more  of  what  is  the  basic  interest  of  the 
individual,  what  is  their  basic  job  motivation. 
Of  course,  we  try  to  find  that  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  clients  with  whom  we  work,  and  it 
is  just  as  important  for  an  administrator  to 
know  that  about  his  own  staff  people.  An- 
other basic  consideration  the  executive  must 
give  is  to  remember  man's  ego.  Never  repri- 
mand or  ridicule  a  staff  member  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  staff  members  or  clients.  Of 
course,  it  is  always  a  temptation  to  "strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot",  but  try  to  keep  it  warm 
and  in  a  private  conversation,  call  attention 
to  the  matter  which  has  caused  your  con- 
cern. In  this  regard  too,  I  think  that  execu- 
tives sometimes  are  not  thoughtful  in  giving 
sincere  compliments  and  credit  both  public 
and  private  to  staff  members  who  have  done 
a  good  job  or  who  are  in  there  pitching  for 
all  their  worth  on  a  job  that  has  been  as- 
signed. 

The  assignment  of  work  through  objectives 
to  be  accomplished,  rather  than  the  details  of 
how  to  do  a  job,  whenever  this  is  possible,  is 
another  technique  that  seems  to  help  staff 
members  grow,  if  it  is  handled  properly.  A  pro- 
gram of  staff  development  seems  to  be  a  must 
and  is  a  basis  that  is  fundamental  for  staff 
motivation.  Under  this  consideration,  I  would 
list  at  least  the  following  ways:  regular  staff 
meetings  in  which  all  staff  members  are  in- 
vited to  attend  and  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  agency  policy,  program  and  projects. 
A  second  way  which  we  have  foimd  quite 
helpful  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  is  an  an- 
nual staff  planning  conference.  This  is  a  time 
when  for  three  days  or  so  we  take  our  staff 
and  key  job-level  supervisors  to  a  suitable 
hotel.  In  small  committees  and  as  a  total 
staff  we  discuss  our  problems  and  make  plans.. 
The  product  of  these  conferences,  are  ob- 
jectives many  of  which  have  date  deadlines- 
set  on  them.  Then,  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  we  take  those  objectives  and  review  them 
to  see  how  many  have  been  accomplished. 

We  encourage  participation  of  our  staff  in 
professional  conferences;  the  O.T.'s  and  the 
P.T.'s,  the  vocational  guidance  persons  are  all 
encoiuaged  and,  as  much  as  possible,  assisted 
to  participate  in  local   and  national  confer- 
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ences.  In  this  regard,  too,  I  would  suggest  that 
in  agencies  where  there  are  two  or  more 
phases  to  their  program  that  they  consider 
sending  members  of  one  group  to  conferences 
of  a  group  of  which  they  are  not  regularly  a 
part.  For  example,  at  this  conference  today, 
we  have  an  operations  director  whose  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  the  supervision  of  our 
industrial  program.  He  is  here,  we  hope, 
learning  to  understand  better  the  objects  and 
problems  of  working  with  handicapped  peo- 
ple that  will  help  him  in  doing  a  better  job 
of  serving  those  who  enter  into  the  industrial 
phase  of  our  program.  This  fall,  we  are  having 
a  workshop  on  industrial  operations,  and  it  is 
my  plan  to  have  a  member  of  our  rehabilita- 
tion and  personnel  service  staff  to  join  in 
that  conference  so  that  the  service  personnel 
can  understand  better  the  objects  and  prob- 
lems of  the  industrial  phase  of  our  program. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  encouragement 
and  participation  of  this  sort  is  the  agencies' 
and  administrators'  responsibility  in  encourag- 
ing staff  specialists  to  become  aware  of  other 
areas  of  the  program  and  the  specialties  in- 
volved. After  all,  it  takes  a  specialist  to  take 
an  individual  who  may  have  never  worked 
before  in  an  industrial  situation,  figure  out 
ways  in  which  to  train  that  individual  so  that 
a  reasonably  efficient  industrial  program  can 
be  carried  out  and  prepare  this  individual 
either  for  a  position  in  a  sheltered  shop  or  to 
qualify  in  competitive  industry.  Another  some- 
what repetition  of  the  previous  point  is  the 
encouragement  and  the  providing  of  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  executive  for  staff 
to  visit  other  similar  agencies  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  And  finally,  it  is  a  good 
morale  factor  to  have  members  of  your  staff 
represent  you  and  your  agency  in  organiza- 
tions in  the  local  community.  For  sometime, 
we  have  been  trying  to  have  staff  members 
become  active  in  service  clubs.  We  have  mem- 
berships in  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions  Clubs 
in  our  community.  We  encourage  oiu"  staff 
members,  also,  to  participate  in  Community 
Welfare  Council   committees  and  other  wel- 


fare organizations  in  order  to  keep  us  in- 
formed of  what  is  being  done  in  the  com- 
munity. I  think  it  is  obviously  impossible  for 
an  executive  of  any  one  person  to  attend  all 
the  meetings  and  to  belong  to  all  the  organi- 
zations in  whose  affairs  many  of  our  agency 
programs  have  more  than  a  casual  interest. 

In  summary,  what  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that 
my  definition  for  the  phrase  "motivation  of 
staff"  is  the  "encouragement  and  stimulation 
of  the  staff  to  work  vigorously,  cooperatively 
and  creatively  with  dynamic  results  in  the 
accomplishment  of  agency  objectives."  There 
are  three  areas  from  which  there  are  bases  for 
this  definition: 

First,  the  agency  itself  must  have  a  valid 
and  defined  program,  adequate  job  descrip- 
tions, and  pay  scale  commensurate  with  the 
education,  experience  and  responsibility  de- 
manded and  a  policy  and  program  for  staff 
education  and  development. 

The  second  area  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  staff  members.  They  must  have  a  disposi- 
tion of  interest  in  and  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  individuals,  have  adequate  preparation 
through  education  and/or  experience  to  rea- 
sonably perform  the  duties  of  their  job,  and 
a  disposition,  even  though  a  professional  spe- 
cialist, to  cooperate  with  and  learn  to  work 
with  other  phases  of  the  agency  program  and 
with  other  phases  of  similar  work  in  the 
community. 

The  third  basic  area  of  motivation  is  from 
the  executive  or  supervisor.  They  must  have 
all  the  attributes  mentioned  for  staff  members 
— plus;  must  maintain  a  dynamic  view  of  the 
program  of  the  agency;  must  have  respect  for 
staff  members;  must  remember  man's  ego; 
try  to  assign  work  through  objectives  to  be 
accomplished  rather  than  how  the  job  should 
be  done,  and  finally,  plan  a  program  of  staff 
development  through  regular  staff  meetings, 
planning  conferences,  encouraging  and  mak- 
ing possible  attendance  at  professional  con- 
ferences, visitation  to  other  similar  agencies 
and  utilizing  staff  members  as  representatives 
in  local  organizations. 
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POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  DEVELOP  A  TEAM  SPIRIT 
IN  AN  AGENCY 

*  PETER  J.  SALMON,  Executive  Director 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  "team  spirit"  has  become  a  popular 
phrase  in  the  parlance  of  rehabilitation  work 
to  describe  an  obviously  desirable  relationship 
among  the  personnel  in  an  agency  offering 
rehabilitation  services.  Because  the  team  spirit 
describes  a  relationship  that  is  so  obviously 
desirable,  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  without 
resorting  to  the  obvious. 

In  taking  the  trouble  to  prepare  a  paper, 
one  likes  to  feel  that  his  effort  will  contribute 
something  original  or,  at  least,  something 
worthwhile  which  is  not  universally  taken  for 
granted.  The  writer  likes  to  feel  that  his  effort 
will  bring  information  or  a  point  of  view  to 
some  of  his  audience  that  they  have  not  pre- 
viously acquired  elsewhere.  This  is  a  feeling 
that  motivates  and,  sometimes,  inspires  a 
writer  or  a  speaker.  It  is  hard  to  derive  such 
a  feeling  from  the  subject  at  hand  because, 
it  seems  to  me,  policies  and  procedures  to 
develop  a  team  spirit  have  already  been  ex- 
pounded to  a  point  that  leaves  little  if  any- 
thing to  be  added  on  the  subject. 

If  the  situation  I  describe  is  correct,  we 
might  ask:  "What  is  the  point  of  our  meeting 
today?" 

Like  so  many  things  that  are  obviously  de- 
sirable, the  team  spirit  has  enjoyed  far  more 
discussion  than  action.  The  purpose  of  our 
discussion  today,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  only  to  en- 
dorse the  "team  spirit"  and  to  describe  the 
mechanics  by  which  it  may  operate,  but  to 
try  to  examine  the  conditions  that  underlie  a 
healthy  team  spirit  and  the  conditions  that 
commonly  prevent  a  team  spirit  from  thriv- 
ing. 

Perhaps,  this  discussion  will  touch  home  for 
some  of  us  who  are  here  today.  Perhaps,  it 
will  touch  the  sore  spot  of  others  who  may 
hear  about  it.  In  either  case,  it  may  spark 
the  imagination  and  the  determination  of 
some  workers  in  our  field  to  achieve  a  true 
team  spirit  in  their  agencies — if  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  we  say  here;  maybe,  as  a  result 
of  what  they  may  feel  we  should  have  said. 

As  one  of  the  speakers  preceding  our  group 
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discussion,  I  see  my  function  as  one  of  setting 
the  mood  and  suggesting  the  area  for  explora- 
tion of  our  discussion;  but,  fortunately  for 
me,  not  of  attempting  to  provide  the  im- 
portant substance  of  the  discussion. 

Mutual  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  that  underlies  a  healthy  team 
spirit.  Mutual  respect  in  a  setting  such  as  the 
one  with  which  we  are  concerned — a  setting  in 
which  often  diverse  specialized  personnel  are 
engaged  in  the  effort  of  trying  to  achieve  a 
common  objective  of  service  to  an  individual 
— encompasses  more  than  the  mere  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  one's  coworkers  are  fel- 
low human  beings,  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  worthy  of  the  dignity  which  this  equality 
bestows  upon  them.  It  must  encompass  much 
more  than  this.  It  must  encompass  one's  per- 
sonal acceptance  of  the  fact  that  one's  co- 
workers may  not  only  make  a  contribution 
equal  to  his  own  to  the  achievement  of  an 
objective  of  service  but  the  genuine  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  one's  coworkers  may,  in 
their  individual  areas  of  specialization,  have 
far  more  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
an  objective  of  service  than  can  be  gained 
through  one's  own  particular  knowledge,  skill, 
and  judgment. 

The  maintenance  of  such  mutual  respect 
is  frequently  hampered  by  the  biases  of  one's 
own  profession  or  area  of  specialization  and 
one's  loyalty  to  it.  The  accepted  professions 
and  the  recognizable  areas  of  specialization 
which  are  active  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
are  all  in  more  or  less  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Tlieir  exponents  are  anxious  that  their 
contributions  be  recognized,  and  they  are 
jealous  of  the  prestige  which  the  recognition 
they  have  had  has  earned  for  them.  In  their 
desire  to  enhance  this  prestige,  they  tend  to 
define  their  areas  of  specialization  too  broadly 
and  they,  sometimes,  extend  their  activities 
beyond  the  area  of  their  greatest  competency. 

All  integrated  effort  for  the  achievement 
of  common  objectives  must  involve  some  over- 
lapping of  effort.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  optimum  amount  of  over- 
lapping of  effort  for  effective  integration;  but 
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experience  clearly  shows  that  excessive  over- 
lapping produces  wasteful  conflict  and  in- 
adequate overlapping  results  in  equally  waste- 
ful discoordination.  Maintaining  a  minimum 
of  the  overlapping  of  effort  which  results  from 
the  extension  of  effort  by  specialists  beyond 
their  true  area  of  specialization  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  directive.  It  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  cultivation  of  com- 
prehensive mutual  respect  and  the  resultant 
team  spirit. 

The  maintenance  of  mutual  respect  is  also 
frequently  hampered  by  a  condition  which  it 
would  be  pleasanter  not  to  discuss  but  which 
bears  discussion  here  because  it  still  exists 
much  too  widely  in  our  field.  It  is  a  condition 
of  frustration  and  resentment  which  is  created 
by  administrators  who,  feeling  insecure  in 
their  positions,  labor  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion tliat  their  positions  require  that  they 
must  know  more  about  everything  pertaining 
to  the  work  with  which  they  are  concerned 
than  any  of  the  personnel  who  are  responsible 
to  them.  Such  administrators  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  the  essence  of  sound  administration 
is  the  ability  to  select  personnel  who  can 
bring  to  the  work  at  hand  the  special  knowl- 
edge and  special  skill  essential  to  the  best  ac- 
complishment of  that  work  and  who  can  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  for  such  personnel  which 
will  help  them  individually  as  well  as  collec- 
tively to  make  their  best  contributions  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done.  Any  job  that  requires  the  time  and  the 
ability  of  more  than  one  person  can  benefit 
in  its  accomplishment  through  the  diversity  of 
abilities  which  a  group  of  persons  can  bring 
to  it. 

Far  too  often,  the  administrator  who  feels 
threatened  by  the  display  in  his  staff  of  knowl- 
edge, skill,  or  judgment  which  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  his  experience  or  the  limits  of 
his  capacities  constricts  the  functioning  of  his 
staff  to  a  degree  that  makes  his  staff  in  its 
entirety  little  if  any  more  effective  than  he 
can  be  by  himself.  It  is,  unfortunately,  still 
not  uncommon  in  our  field  for  administrators 
not  only  to  make  it  difficult  for  their  staffs  to 
function  outside  of  areas  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  competent  but  to  select  personnel 
for  their  staffs  who  are  actually  no  more  com- 
petent in  any  area  than  aie  the  administrators. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  make  clear  to  all 
administrators  in  our  field  that  administration 


is  itself  a  specialty.  Like  the  architect,  the  ad- 
ministrator must  possess  an  overall  view  of 
the  work  that  has  to  be  accomplished.  He 
must  know  the  resources  that  are  available 
to  accomplish  the  work.  He  must  help  his 
coworkers  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  available  resources,  to  function  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  available  resources,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, to  do  what  can  be  done  to  acquire 
greater  resources. 

i'he  architect  will  accomplish  little  if  he 
engages  bricklayers,  plumbers,  electricians, 
etc.,  who  are  no  more  skilled  than  he  in  their 
separate  specialties  or  if  he  engages  compe- 
tent specialists  and  fails  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  apply  their  separate  skills  more 
effectively  than  he  himself  could  do. 

The  administrator  of  a  rehabilitation  agency 
who  employs  caseworkers,  counselors,  produc- 
tion supervisors,  etc.,  finds  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  architect.  He  has 
employed  personnel  to  accomplish  a  job 
which  is  greater  than  one  person  can  accom- 
plish and,  as  the  job,  generally,  in  our  field 
involves  the  operation  of  a  multiple  service 
program,  the  personnel  he  employs  to  help 
nim  accomplish  it  will  help  him  most  effec- 
tively if  they  are  comprised  of  the  various 
specialists  who  are  best  equipped  to  carry  for- 
ward the  special  services  that  constitute  the 
particular  multiple  service  program  which 
he  is  administering.  Like  the  members  of  the 
team  who  erect  a  physical  structure,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  who  conduct  a  multiple 
service  program  must  be  helped  to  function 
in  the  area  in  which  each  of  them  is  best 
equipped  to  function  and  must  be  helped 
to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  will  utilize 
integrated  specialization  for  the  acliievement 
of  a  joint  effort  to  accomplish  a  common  ob- 
jective— the  objective  of  providing  the  right 
kind  of  the  best  services  to  help  the  individ- 
ual client. 

If  the  underlying  conditions  for  the  support 
of  a  team  spirit  exist,  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  such  a  spirit  will  be  aided 
greatly  by  the  operation  in  an  agency  of 
standing  committees  to  help  in  the  planning 
and  the  conduct  of  the  agency's  program.  The 
committee  structure  of  an  agency  will  depend 
upon  the  agency's  organizational  structure; 
but,  if  the  committees  are  properly  consti- 
tuted and  properly  used,  they  will  contribute 
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much  to  (i)  the  bringing  to  bear  upon  each 
problem  of  agency  operation  or  agency  serv- 
ice the  best  thinking  of  everyone  in  tlie  agency 
concerned  with  the  problem,  (2)  the  provid- 
ing of  each  member  of  the  staff  with  a  suffici- 
ent knowledge  of  the  activities  of  every  other 
member  of  the  staff  to  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  special  contribution  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  can  make  to  the  conduct  of 
the  agency's  program,  (3)  the  providing  of  an 
opportunity  for  each  worker  to  know  the 
guiding  philosophy,  the  policy,  and  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  the  agency,  and  (4)  the  pro- 
viding of  an  opportunity  for  the  regular 
clearance  of  planning  and  action  so  as  to 
avoid  inconsistency  and  conflict  and  achieve 
as  complete  integration  of  effort  as  possible. 

The  committee  plan  of  operation  may,  oc- 
casionally, be  slower  in  arriving  at  important 
decisions  than  the  operation  of  an  agency  by 
administrative  directives;  but  the  decisions 
will  generally  be  sounder  when  they  are  ar- 
rived at  through  committee  action  and  the 
action  which  they  dictate  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  carried  out  with  understanding  and  convic- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  action 
have  had  a  part  in  determining  and  planning 
the  action.  The  committee  plan  of  operation 
does  not  relieve  administrators  and  super- 
visors of  the  responsibility  of  making  deci- 
sions. On  the  contrary,  it  not  only  clarifies 
this  responsibility  but  it  enables  them  to 
carry  it  out  within  the  framework  of  a  policy 
which  they  have  helped  to  formulate.  It  is 
easier  for  a  supervisor  who  understands  his 
agency's  policy  and  who  is  aware  of  the  vari- 
ous points  of  view  that  contributed  to  its 
formulation  to  know  when  his  decisions  are 


consistent  with  the  intent  of  that  policy  and 
when  a  problem  cannot  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved without  committee  action  to  broaden 
or  to  clarify  the  agency's  policy. 

Policy  can,  of  course,  be  formulated  exclu- 
sively by  the  agency's  top  administrator  and 
can  be  enforced  entirely  on  an  authoritarian 
basis.  However,  it  is  difficult  for  such  policy 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  those  whose 
work  must  be  guided  by  it  and  it  is  difficult, 
too,  for  them  to  fully  accept  it.  The  various 
channels  of  authority  within  an  agency  must, 
of  course,  be  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  areas  and  degrees  of  responsibility  of  the 
various  workers  within  the  agency;  but,  if  de- 
cisions are  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
personal  authority,  they  are  subject  to  the 
whims  and  weaknesses  of  the  head  administra- 
tor and  individuals  constituting  his  super- 
visory staff.  The  realization  of  this  fact  will 
generally  tend  to  retard  the  judgment  and 
action  of  workers  on  all  levels,  since  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  appraise  the  current 
disposition  of  their  supervisors  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  the  support  they  require  to  carry 
out  necessary  action.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
authority  is  used  not  as  the  exercise  of  a  per- 
sonal prerogative  but  rather  as  an  instrument 
for  providing  checks  and  balances  to  be  sure 
that  cooperatively  developed  policy  is  properly 
implemented,  the  dignity  of  no  individual 
will  be  damaged  nor  will  the  contribution  of 
any  individual  be  curtailed  and  the  loyalty  of 
every  individual  to  his  coworkers  and  his 
supervisors  will  be  secured  not  only  by  the 
respect  that  he  will  have  for  their  various 
abilities  but  by  the  knowledge  that  his  own 
ability  will  enjoy  their  respect.  When  this 
situation  exists,  we  have  a  true  team  spirit. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PRESENT  TREND  IN  STAFFING  REHABILITATION 
AGENCIES  WITH  PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  BLIND  WORKERS? 


*  VERNON  HULL,  Placement  Agent 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Let  me  say  at  once  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
clude within  the  scope  of  the  present  study 
all  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  concerned  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  blind  seemed  both  reckless  and  in- 
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appropriate,  and  that  I  have,  therefore,  quite 
arbitrarily  restricted  myself  to  consideration 
of  the  52  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies concerned  exclusively  or  in  part  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons. 

Basic  information  for  this  study  has  been 
drawn  largely  from  a  questionnaire,  copies  of 
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which  were  provided  to  each  of  the  36  sepa- 
rate and  16  combined  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion to  some  three  hundred  staff  members 
below  the  level  of  agency  director  who  could 
be  identified  from  the  1953  directory  of  pro- 
fessional workers  as  being  program  super- 
visors, rehabilitation  counselors,  general  em- 
ployment counselors,  or  employment  special- 
ists, such  as  business  enterprise  specialists.  In 
the  case  of  16  combined  agencies  I  further 
stipulated  that  the  major  concern  of  staff 
members  completing  the  questionnaire  be  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  process  in  relation 
to  blind  or  partially-seeing  clients.  Medical 
consultants,  medical  social  workers,  home 
teachers,  work-shop  and  training-center  per- 
sonnel were  arbitrarily  excluded. 

In  order  to  permit  supplementation  of  the 
questionnaire  returns  from  other  sources  of  in- 
formation and  at  the  same  time  preserve  an 
unduplicated  count,  I  asked  each  person  an- 
swering the  questionnaire  to  give  his  name  as 
well  as  the  name  of  his  agency.  Check  list  for 
education,  special  training,  employment  his- 
tory and  professional  activities  considerably 
simplified  the  final  process  of  tabulation,  and 
the  last  of  these  check  lists  made  it  possible  to 
get  at  the  question  of  specialization  of  duties. 
Other  items  on  the  questionnaire  included 
age,  sex,  race,  visual  limitation,  and  other 
physical  disabilities,  geographical  limitation 
of  responsibility,  size  of  active  case  load  and 
upper  acuity  limit  of  clients  handled. 

Since  the  number  of  questionnaires  returned 
was  185  out  of  a  possible  303,  or  61%,  and 
the  number  of  agencies  reporting  was  39  out 
of  52,  or  75%,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  trends  revealed  by  this  study 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  total  situa- 
tion. For  certain  items  my  information  is 
actually  100%  complete  for  all  303  persons, 
as  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  attended 
federal  training  courses  for  industrial  em- 
ployment specialists  and  rural  specialists.  It 
is  essentially  100%  complete  in  the  case  of 
visual  acuity. 

For  purposes  of  tabulation  I  have  classified 
the  respondents  as  rehabilitation  counselors, 
general  employment  counselors,  business  en- 
terprise specialists,  rural  specialists,  case  work 
supervisors  or  state  supervisors  of  services,  de- 
pending on  what  they  did  with  the  activities 
check  list.  I  have  thus  temporarily  demoted  a 
few  district  and  regional  supervisors   to   the 


status  of  general  employment  counselors — 
without,  however,  decreasing  their  salaries. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  counting  of  heads,  I 
have  an  astonishing  variety  of  statistics  con- 
cerning matters  of  little  or  no  importance,  aqd 
with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  now,  al- 
though you  will  find  some  of  them  in  the 
tables  appended  to  this  report.  I  also  have 
some  statistics  with  implications  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  rehabilitation  work 
for  the  blind — some  that  are  most  encourag- 
ing and  some  that  are  a  little  frightening. 

Of  the  303  rehabilitation  workers  for  the 
blind  whom  I  have  been  able  to  identify,  189 
would  appear  to  be  general  employment 
counselors  and  these  are  divided  among  45 
agencies,  although  3  additional  agencies  have 
state  rehabilitation  supervisors  who  serve  in 
a  dual  capacity.  In  the  4  remaining  agencies 
vocational  services  for  the  blind  are  presum- 
ably an  incidental  responsibility  of  general 
rehabilitation  counselors.  Ninety-one,  or  al- 
most half,  of  the  general  employment  coun- 
selors are  visually  handicapped.  Six  out  of  13 
rehabilitation  counselors  are  blind.  Twenty- 
eight  agencies  account  for  a  total  of  48  busi- 
ness enterprise  specialists,  of  whom  only  5 
are  visually  handicapped.  Each  of  6  agencies 
has  a  rural  specialist,  4  of  them  normally- 
seeing  and  2  of  them  blind.  Fifteen  of  the 
state  supervisors  of  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  blind  are  visually  handicapped,  10  of  them 
in  separate  agencies  and  5  of  them  in  com- 
bined agencies.  Two  additional  separate  agen- 
cies have  directors  who  are  blind. 

Among  the  303  professional  workers,  I  can 
find  only  36  women,  of  whom  only  5  are  vis- 
ually handicapped,  although  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  home  teachers  were  excluded 
from  the  study.  While  this  would  certainly 
suggest  that,  generally  speaking,  the  world  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  man's  world,  2 
matriarchies  are  nevertheless  discernible  where 
you  will  find  only  a  limited  number  of  male 
slaves. 

Of  the  303  professional  workers  studied,  at 
least  119,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  third,  are 
visually  handicapped.  Only  4  of  the  36  sepa- 
rate and  6  of  the  16  combined  agencies  have 
no  visually-handicapped  personnel.  However, 
fewer  than  a  dozen  of  the  185  persons  sub- 
mitting questionnaires  report  other  physical 
disabilities  besides  the  loss  of  vision,  although 
one    blind    employment    counselor    does    list 
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marriage  as  an  additional  handicap.  Eight 
non-Caucasians  will  be  found  among  us,  one 
of  them  blind.  The  ages  of  professional  work- 
ers follow  a  normal  distribution  curve,  with 
only  2  under  the  age  of  25  and  only  2  over 
65.  The  peak  lies  between  the  ages  of  35  and 

39- 

Of  the  39  reporting  agencies,  only  6  indi- 
cate that  a  client's  vision  can  be  as  great  as 
20/60  at  the  time  of  acceptance  for  service. 
On  that  other  hand,  one  employment  coun- 
selor in  a  separate  agency  states  that,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  20/200  is  the  minimum 
acuity  limit.  Judging  from  responses  to  the 
questionnaires,  a  typical  case  load  varies  be- 
tween 40  and  70,  with  extremes  at  zero  and 
378.  Metropolitan  case  loads  naturally  tend 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  average.  The 
geographical  area  covered  by  individual  coun- 
selors also  differs  widely,  varying  from  a  few 
square  miles  of  metropolitan  areas  to  50,000 
square  miles  or  more  in  some  of  the  western 
states. 

From  what  has  already  Ijeen  said,  it  should 
be  clear  that  there  is  at  present  little  speciali- 
zation of  functions  except  for  business  en- 
terprise specialists,  a  few  rural  specialists,  and 
a  few  rehabilitation  counselors  who  make  no 
claim  to  placement  activities  of  any  kind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  78  of  the  125  questionnaire 
respondents  identified  as  general  employment 
counselors  also  check  business  as  one  of  their 
professional  activities  and  8  out  of  25  busi- 
ness enterprise  specialists  check  additional 
placement  activities.  Seventeen  out  of  20  state 
supervisors  check  activities  characteristic  of 
employment  counselors. 

Nothing  very  surprising  is  to  be  found  in 
the  previous  employment  experience  of  the 
185  persons  submitting  questionnaires,  ex- 
cept for  the  rather  large  percentage  of  this 
group  of  predominantly  college-trained  per- 
sons, both  normally  seeing  and  visually 
handicapped,  who  report  production  experi- 
ence in  private  industry — slightly  more  than 
30%.  Roughly  the  same  number  list  previ- 
ous experience  in  other  kinds  of  social  work, 
broadly  interpreted  to'include  not  only  public 
assistance  but  also  counseling  with  state  em- 
ployment services,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  similar  organizations.  An  equal  num- 
ber list  teaching  of  the  sighted,  teaching  of 


the  blind,  or  both.  The  largest  single  area  of 
previous  experience  is,  not  unexpectedly,  sales, 
mentioned  by  almost  half  of  the  questionnaire 
respondents.  Nearly  20%  report  having  done 
farm  work  at  one  time  or  another,  and  there 
is  a  scattering  of  responses  for  office  work, 
public  relations,  psychology,  journalism  and 
personnel  work.  Two  persons  were  once  min- 
isters, 2  lawyers,  one  a  meteorologist  and  one 
a  fireman. 

With  reference  to  academic  preparation  for 
what  we  are  doing,  we  would  seem  to  be  on 
rather  firm  ground  with  only  one  out  of  185 
questionnaire  respondents  reporting  no  more 
than  a  grade  school  education  and  only  27 
reporting  no  more  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. Ninety-two  persons  have  attended  col- 
lege and  an  additional  65  have  completed, 
or  at  least  undertaken,  post-graduate  work. 
Sociology,  psychology  and  business,  in  des- 
cending order,  are  the  three  courses  of  study 
most  frequently  checked  by  the  157  college 
trained  workers.  Probably  the  most  startling 
combination  of  academic  preparation  reported 
is  sociology,  psychology,  and  plumbing. 

On  the  score  of  special  training,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  much  less  reason  to  feel 
comfortable.  Between  1944  and  1947,  72  per- 
sons received,  through  the  federal  office  of 
services  for  the  blind,  special  training  for 
industrial  placement  work  in  the  form  of 
courses  which  lasted  from  five  to  six  weeks, 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  31  of  these  fed- 
erally trained  persons  are  no  longer  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind,  in  the  past  six  and  one  half  years  only 
4  replacements  have  received  such  training. 
Of  9  persons  trained  as  rural  specialists  in 
1946,  3  alone  are  left:  one  still  working  as  a 
rural  specialist,  one  as  a  combination  rural 
and  industrial  specialist,  and  one  as  director 
of  an  agency.  Not  a  single  replacement  has 
received  this  training. 

What  we  seem  to  be  getting  today  instead 
of  rehabilitation  workers  with  adequate  spe- 
cial training  is  the  "five-day  wonder" — the 
rehabilitation  worker  who  has  attended  a 
one-week  work-shop  conference  or  refresher 
course — the  rehabilitation  doctor,  so  to  speak, 
who  has  completed  his  pre-medical  work  and 
jumped  from  there  to  the  medical  convention. 
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It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  obtain 
enough  valid  statistics  to  show  employment 
trends  through  sending  a  questionnaire  to 
state  and  private  agencies  serving  the  blind. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  personnel  receiving 
the  questionnaire  would  have  either  the  time 
or  the  complete  information  available  to  give 
us  all  the  data  desired.  Conditions  vary  from 
one  locality  to  another,  and  responses  would 
naturally  be  affected  by  local  experience.  A 
composite  picture  thus  formulated  might  not 
reflect  the  national  trend  at  all. 

The  quickest  and  fairest  way  to  determine 
a  trend  is  to  obtain  the  employment  records 
of  a  representative  sampling  of  agencies  serv- 
ing the  vocational  rehabilitation  needs  of  tlie 
blind  and  analyze  their  closures  for  a  long 
enough  period  of  time  to  give  us  a  clear  in- 
dication of  the  amount,  type,  and  quality  of 
placements  being  made.  To  obtain  a  geo- 
graphic balance,  fifteen  state  agencies  were 
chosen  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Care 
was  exercised  in  choosing  the  agencies  who 
participated  so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
possibility  of  including  clients  who  were  not 
blind  within  our  usual  definition.  Total  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  closures  for  the  fifteen 
state  agencies  from  fiscal  '49  through  fiscal 
'53  were  analyzed.  Although  the  five  years 
chosen  for  the  study  do  include  our  "police 
action"  in  Korea,  they  are  the  most  normal 
years  since  the  inception  of  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  Act  in  1943.  In  all,  the  study  covered 
6580  rehabilitations. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  for  making 
the  records  available  and  providing  assistance 
in  obtaining  the  data. 

The  types  of  closures  were  divided  into  six 
main  groups:  professional  workers,  service 
workers,  workers  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
kindred  pursuits,  skilled  workers,  semiskilled 
workers,  and  unskilled  workers.  Wherever  the 
number  in  the  group  was  sufficient,  the  areas 
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were  subdivided  to  give  a  more  meaningful 
picture  of  employment  trends. 

Ten  tables  were  appended  to  the  written 
report  of  this  study,  which  will  be  in  the 
published  proceedings.  These  tables  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  review  any  area  of  work 
in  a  specific  year  and  its  relationship  to  the 
other  years  in  the  study.  In  presenting  the 
material  verbally,  the  statistical  analysis  will 
be  reduced  to  the  bare  essentials.  For  pur- 
poses of  clarification,  some  of  the  terminology 
will  be  changed  to  make  the  data  more  com- 
prehensible. 

In  the  tables  you  will  note  that  the  median, 
rather  than  average,  salaries  have  been  used. 
I  believe  that  it  gives  a  fairer  and  more  real- 
istic view  of  earnings  of  the  individuals  in 
the  group.  In  order  to  show  the  differences 
which  could  not  be  accurately  described  by 
the  median  in  every  instance,  the  spread  of 
salaries  is  also  included.  Unfortunately,  in 
reviewing  the  R-9S  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  separate  the  part-time  workers  from  the 
group  without  using  a  completely  subjective 
analysis,  and  therefore  the  spread  tends  to  be 
unusually  low  at  the  bottom  of  the  range. 
This  also  has  a  slight  effect  on  the  median, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  as  it  would  if  we  had 
used  average  salaries. 

Unskilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers 

The  majority  of  the  workers  in  D.  O.  T. 
classifications  designating  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled jobs  are,  in  fact,  industrial  employees. 
Shop  workers  and  home  industry  workers 
were  well  represented  in  the  semiskilled  oc- 
cupations, but  when  these  were  deleted  there 
still  remained  a  yearly  average  of  174  pre- 
sumably industrial  placements.  When  com- 
bined with  the  130  unskilled  industrial  work- 
ers placed  each  year,  the  total  represented  al- 
most 23%  of  all  the  rehabilitation  closures 
included  in  the  study.  A  comparative  analysis 
of  the  median  salaries  in  the  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  groups  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
some  of  the  sheltered  shop  and  home  indus- 
try cases  have  not  been  so  noted  on  the  R-gs. 
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However,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
at  least  20%  of  the  total  closures  were  in- 
dustrial workers. 

Many  of  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  earned  rather  substantial  salaries, 
ranging  from  $62  to  $91  per  week  in  the 
upper  extreme.  A  comparison  of  the  median 
salaries  in  the  semiskilled  workers  show  that 
the  industrial  placements  are  earning  a  weekly 
:salary  nearly  twice  that  of  the  sheltered  shop 
workers  as  a  group  and  at  least  two-and-a- 
half  times  that  of  those  engaged  in  home 
industries. 

Skilled  Workers 

D.  O.  T.  Codes  4  and  5  contain  the  skilled 
workers.  For  the  purposes  of  the  study  they 
are  divided  into  piano  tuners,  sheltered  shop 
workers,  home  industry  workers,  and  other 
workers,  including  a  wide  variety  of  highly 
paid  and  technically  complex  jobs.  One  illus- 
tration is  a  man  who  types  printed  plates  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  $145.  Since  we  have  already 
discussed  the  semiskilled  sheltered  shop  work- 
ers, it  might  be  well  to  note  that  the  number 
of  both  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  placed 
in  sheltered  shops  has  definitely  decreased 
during  the  past  three  years,  a  fact  that  might 
be  attributed  to  low  turnover,  but  most  prob- 
ably is  a  reflection  of  a  limited  capacity  to 
absorb  workers. 

The  group  of  successfully  placed  piano 
tuners  was  small,  but  significant  enough  for 
review.  This  occupation  is  sometimes  over- 
looked by  counselors,  yet  it  obviously  provides 
an  excellent  livelihood  for  those  who  are 
trained  and  have  an  aptitude  and  interest 
for  the  work.  There  was  an  average  of  eight- 
een placed  annually  in  this  field  of  endeavor, 
with  a  marked  decrease  since  1951.  The 
median  salary  ranged  from  $27.50  to  $40  a 
week.  The  spread,  however,  was  from  a  low 
of  .112  to  a  high  of  $90  weekly,  with  several 
receiving  salaries  of  from  $75  to  $90. 

The  skilled  home  industry  group  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs.  A  closure  may  record  a 
craftsman  who  makes  fine  furniture  in  his 
home  and  earns  a  very  substantial  living;  on 
the  other  hand,  this  category  also  includes 
those  persons  who  are  leather  workers,  who 
make  a  few  belts  and  wallets  a  week  to  be 
sold  in  the  community.  Important  to  note 
here  is  that  the  annual  median  figure  for 
weekly   earnings   never   rose   above   .I15,   and 


that  while  some  workers  did  earn  .|6o  a  week, 
there  was  at  least  one  who  earned  only  $2. 
The  study  shows  that  this  type  of  placement 
is  definitely  on  the  decline.  For  example, 
there  were  59  placed  in  1949,  but  only  15 
placed  in  fiscal  '51,  '52,  '53  combined. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  skilled  jobs  for 
which  blind  people  were  rehabilitated,  show- 
ing great  versatility,  but  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Total  skilled  placements  numbered 
522.  Top  salaries  of  from  $90  to  $145  weekly 
were  not  uncommon. 

Agricultural  and  Kindred  Occupations 

Agriculture  has  played  a  substantial  part 
in  the  employment  picture.  Each  year  there 
were  over  100  farm  owners,  managers,  and 
laborers  rehabilitated.  Practically  every  type 
of  farming  known  to  man  is  being  successfully 
carried  on  by  blind  people.  The  earnings  for 
the  farm  owners  were  not  recorded;  however, 
judging  by  the  wages  for  the  farm  laborers, 
it  could  be  safely  assumed  that  they  were  on 
a  par  with  any  category  listed.  The  median 
salary  for  the  farm  laborers  ranges  from  $20 
to  $27.50  weekly,  but  the  total  was  affected 
by  several  part-time  workers.  There  were 
many  in  the  top  bracket  who  were  earning 
from  $43  to  $80  per  week. 

Blind  fishermen  were  easy  to  tabulate,  since 
there  was  only  one  placement  in  five  years. 
Blind  people  apparently  like  to  fish  for  fun, 
but  not  commercially.  There  was  no  wage  re- 
corded, so  presumably  even  this  fellow  was 
doing  it  for  fun,  too. 

Service  Employment 

A  view  of  employment  in  the  service  areas 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  placements — 572 
total,  or  an  average  of  114  annually.  The 
median  salary  for  these  workers  has  increased 
from  $20  to  $25  per  week.  The  spread  is  from 
$5  to  $90.  The  importance  of  these  figures  is 
the  strong  indication  that  vocational  reha- 
bilitation coimselors  are  making  good  use  of 
this  type  of  employment  for  some  of  the  un- 
skilled rather  than  placing  them  in  a  com- 
petitive industrial  situation  where  demands 
may  be  too  great. 

Professional   Workers 

The  semiprofessional  and  professional  work- 
ers are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  because 
they  present  the  greatest  diversification  and 
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are  the  ones  who  are  opening  new  fields  of 
endeavor.  The  largest  group  of  semiprofes- 
sional  workers  is  the  vending  stand  opera- 
tors and  their  blind  assistants.  This,  as  you 
would  suspect,  is  an  important  area  of  em- 
ployment, averaging  134  placements  annually 
in  the  five-year  span.  The  median  salaries  in- 
creased from  $25  to  $30  a  week,  but  this 
figure  was  seriously  curtailed  because  the  part- 
time  stand  workers  and  others  could  not  be 
accurately  separated  from  the  data  presented 
on  the  R-g.  The  figure  also  included  some 
who  operated  small  paper  stands,  probably 
for  the  therapeutic  benefit  rather  than  for 
a  livelihood,  and  who  earned  as  little  as  $3 
weekly.  The  top  range  is  indicative  of  the 
potential  in  this  field,  with  salaries  ranging 
from  .170  to  .If  125. 

There  was  an  annual  average  of  63  sales- 
men rehabilitated.  The  top  salary  figure  re- 
corded was  $80  a  week,  but  the  steady  median 
salary  was  $25,  considerably  lower  than  sighted 
salesmen  taken  as  a  total  group.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  our  own  group  it  might  be  said  that 
the  term  "salesman"  was  evidently  loosely 
construed. 

Contrasting  clerks  and  managers  with  the 
vending  stand  workers  and  operators,  we 
find  the  clerks  progressing  from  a  median 
of  $25  to  $40,  with  a  top  beginning  salary  of 
$60.  The  managers  show  a  slightly  lower 
median  salary,  but  a  top  beginning  wage  of 
.'ggS.  Perhaps  the  median  here  would  tend  to 
prove  that  salary  has  an  inverse  ratio  to  re- 
sponsibility. 

Office  employment  is  increasing,  covering 
such  jobs  as  PBX  operators,  receptionists,  sec- 
retaries, dictaphone  operators,  etc.  Especially 
is  this  increase  apparent  in  the  dictaphone 
operator  group,  where  placements  have  mul- 
tiplied four-fold  during  the  period  of  the 
study.  Top  beginning  salaries  are  comparable 
with  the  prevailing  wages  for  office  work, 
ranging  from  $50  for  dictaphone  operators  to 
$go  for  some  of  the  higher  skilled  jobs. 

The  number  of  persons  finding  gainful  em- 
ployment in  business  enterprises  has  drasti- 
cally declined  over  the  period  of  time  covered 
by  the  study.  The  reasons  for  this  decline  are 
not  apparent  in  an  analysis  of  wages  or  by 
any  other  factors  revealed  by  the  data. 

For  the  social  workers  and  the  teachers  the 
study  uncovered  an  encouraging  trend  toward 
increased  salaries.  For  the  social  workers  we 


find  a  top  median  weekly  salary  of  $54.50, 
with  some  beginning  salaries  at  $63.  The 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  top 
median  salary  of  .150,  with  a  much  greater 
spread.  Top  beginning  salary  for  a  teacher 
is  .$87  per  week.  The  extreme  spread  shown 
on  the  chart  for  teachers  is  undoulitedly  due 
to  the  many  categories  of  instructors,  ranging 
from  college  professors  to  part-time  music 
teachers. 

Almost  10%  of  our  annual  placements  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  have  been  in  the  pro- 
fessions. The  high  degree  of  success  in  this 
field  of  employment  is  concrete  evidence  of 
the  dividends  paid  on  the  investment  of  tax 
dollars  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  most 
gratifying  findings  of  a  review  of  this  nature 
is  the  tremendous  diversification  of  occupa- 
tions. The  enumeration  of  a  few  will  serve 
to  illustrate  how  much  broader  the  horizons 
have  become  for  the  blind  worker.  The  fol- 
lowing professions  are  not  common,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  isolated  examples.  Physician, 
engineer,  lawyer,  psychologist,  occupational 
therapist,  accountant,  psychotherapist,  chiro- 
practor, writer,  radio  announcer,  laboratory 
technician,  chemist,  director  of  social  serv- 
ices, librarian,  reporter,  and  photographer  are 
all  found  in  the  study,  and  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  miscellaneous  professions 
like  these  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
five  years.  At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that 
vending  stand  operators  and  industrial  work- 
ers receive,  on  the  average,  a  larger  wage  than 
the  professional  worker.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  professional  worker 
has  a  much  higher  ceiling. 

Conclusions 

To  summarize  the  data  briefly,  we  find  that 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  placements 
has  increased,  and  that  wages  have  risen  ac- 
cordingly. There  was  a  slight  drop  in  employ- 
ment in  some  of  the  categories  in  1953,  but 
not  an  alarming  one,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 1%.  This  slight  slump  could  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  a  normal  business  wari- 
ness during  the  year  of  a  presidential  election. 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the  most 
encouraging  aspect  of  the  study  is  the  great 
diversification  of  jobs  evident  throughout, 
showing  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  cate- 
gorize "the  blind  worker,"  and  that  we,  as 
rehabilitation  workers,  aren't  putting  all  our 
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eggs  in  one  basket.  The  attitude  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  administration  toward  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  one  of  the  optimism  and 
support,  and  it  is  predicted  that  rehabilita- 
tions will  be  increased  from  60,000  to  200,000 
by  1959.  Naturally,  this  growth  will  not  take 


place  without  considerable  expansion  of  per- 
sonnel and  training  facilities,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  from  the  data  in  this  report  that  the 
blind  will  add  their  share  to  the  proportionate 
increased  employment. 


TABLE  I. — Group  O — Professional  and  Managerial  Occupations 
1949           1950           1951  1952  1953 

Number  Persons  Employed 

Business  Enterprise 28                 16                 10  14                   5 

Professional  Musicians 16                 22                 24  15                  12 

Teachers      30                 33                 25  21  32 

Social  Workers 5                   3                   6  2                 10 

Clergymen i                   7                   5  7                   7 

Managers 29                 40                 27  20  35 

Other* 15                 25                 19  33  34 

Median  Salary  {dollars  per  week) 

Business  Enterprise 25                 30                 22.5  28.5  16 

Professional  Musicians 30                 25                 27.5  40  39.5 

Teachers     42 -5            45                45  50  50 

Social  Workers 35                 30                 39-5  54-5  53-5 

Clergymen 60                 20                 25  57  35 

Managers 25                 27.5             20  30  20 

Other* 40                45                45  40  40 

Spread  of  Salaries  {dollars  per  week)  _~ 

Business  Enterprise 14-98           10-98           14-45  9-6o  9-40 

Professional  Musicians 10-40             7-90             5-75  10-92  15-90 

Teachers 15-75             3-75             8-68  9-80  16-87 

Social  Workers 35-38           21-46           30-44  46-63  29-54 

Clergymen 60           16-60           12-50  20-70  15-84 

Managers 6-98           10-60             7-60  8-75  6-75 

Other*      19-98           10-90           20-90  5-75  10-92 

♦Includes  a  variety  of  professions:  masseur,  cUiropractor,  physiotherapist,  osteopath,  occupational  therapist, 
psychotherapist,  physician,  psychologist,  demonstrator,  writer,  chemist,  laboratory  technician,  radio  announcer, 
accountant,  engineer,  tugboat  engineer,  inspector,  counselor,  editor  of  a  braille  paper,  director  of  social  services, 
consultant,  photographer,  librarian,  copy  writer,  reporter,  cattle  inspector. 
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TABLE  2. — Group  i — Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953 

Number  Persons  Employed 
Vending  Stand  Operators,  Clerks, 

and  Helpers      157  135  117  144  121 

Salesmen 50  72  62  76  56 

Dictaphone  Operators 4  12  6  16  28 

Clerks      9  12  32  37  21 

Other* 39  21  39  37  31 

Median  Salary  {dollars  per  week) 
Vending  Stand  Operators,  Clerks, 

and  Helpers      25  25  25  28  30 

Salesmen 25  24.5  25  25  25 

Dictaphone  Operators 34.5  35  38.5  36.5  40 

Clerks      25  25  30  35  40 

Other* 25  22  20  30  35 

Spread  of  Salaries  {dollars  per  week) 
Vending  Stand  Operators,  Clerks, 

and  Helpers      4-98  5-90  3-87  7-105  5-125 

Salesmen 3-50  5-75  3-60  8-75  6-80 

Dictaphone  Operators 30-40  20-40  20-45  3i~50  I9~50 

Clerks      10-35  12-40  15-55  15-60  5-57 

Other* 5-81  4-50  5-90  5-55  10-60 

*Includes  a  scattering  of  PBX  Operators,  Steno-Typists,  Typists,  Bookkeepers,  Receptionists,  and  some  who 
were  only  classified  as  "Other  Various  Occupations." 


TABLE  3. — Group  2— Service  Occupations  (Unclassified) 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Number  Persons  Employed  .  .  . 
Median  Salary  (dollars  per  week)  . 
Spread  of  Salaries  (dollars  per  week) 


92 

90 

116 

119 

155 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

3-50 

5-50 

5-90 

3-50 

7-55 

TABLE  4. — Group  3 — Agricultural  and  Kindred  Occupations — Farm  Laborers 

AND  Hands 


1949 


1950 


1 95 1 


1952 


1953 


Number  Persons  Employed     ...  34 

Median  Salary  (dollars  per  week)  .  25 

Spread  of  Salaries  (dollars  per  week)      12-50 


30 

45 

41 

47 

25 

20 

20 

20 

10-50 

5-43 

5-60 

7-60 
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TABLE  5. — Group  3 — Agricultural  and  Kindred  Occupations — ^Number  of 
Farmers  Rehabilitated 


IQ49  IQ50  1951  1952  1953 


General  Farmers 70  39  32  46  46 

Livestock  Farmers I  4  11  —  ^ 

Poultry  Farmers —  33  27  23  — 

Truck  Farmers —  5  5  12  5 

Rabbit  Raisers —  2  i  —  5 

Dairy  Farmers —  —  6  3  28 

Nurserymen —  i  —  —  i 

Orchardists —  3  —  —  2 

Cotton  Farmers —  ■ —  —  i  3 

Other* I 4 £ H — 

♦Includes  1  farm  manager,  1  egg  crater,  1  dog  trainer,  1  fisherman,  1  apiarist,  1  pigeon  raiser,  1  horticulturist 

TABLE  6. — Groups  4  and  5 — Skilled  Occupations 
1949  1950  1951  1952  1953 

Number  Persons  Employed 

Piano  Tuners      12  28  25  13  11 

Home  Industry  Workers      .    ■    ■    •         59  34  7  i  7 

Sheltered  Shop  Workers 59  27  15  7  26 

Others* 56  88  152  128  98 

Median  Salary  {dollars  per  week) 

Piano  Tuners      40  30  32  4°  27.5 

Home  Industry  Workers      ....          15  10  10  4  10.5 

Sheltered  Shop  Workers 22  20  25  23  20 

Other* 32  30  30  35  35 

Spread  of  Salaries  {dollars  per  week) 

Piano  Tuners 23-90  15-75  18-90  15-50  12-80 

Home  Industry  Workers                             3-60  4-25  2-20  4  2-30 

Sheltered  Shop  Workers 3-50  10-46  10-44  7-44  15-40 

Other* 10-72  5-94  5-90  3-145  5-93 

♦Includes  all  those  occupations  other  than  piano  tuners  where  the  workers  were  employed  neither  in  home, 
industry  nor  in  a  sheltered  shop. 
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TABLE  7. — Groups  6  and  7 — Semiskilled  Occupations 

1949  1950  1951  1952  1953 

Number  Persons  Employed 

Home  Industry  Workers      ....          13  28  10  5  17 

Sheltered  Shop  Workers 6  87  60  68  47 

Other* 112  112  218  215  212 

Median  Salaries  {dollars  per  week) 

Home  Industry  Workers       ....          10  1 1.5  12.5  15  10 

Sheltered  Shop  Workers 13.5  16  17.5  20  17 

Other*      30  30  30  35  35 

Spread  of  Salaries  {dollars  per  week) 

Home  Industry  Workers      .    .    .'.          4-15  5-33  5-17  8-30  5-15 

Sheltered  Shop  Workers 8-45  3-35  4-35  4-50  7-36 

Other* 3-65  5-62  4-90  5-77  3-78 

*Includes  all  those  occupations  where  the  workers  were  employed  neither  in  home  industry  nor  in  a  sheltered 
shop. 


TABLE  8. — Groups  8  and  9 — Unskilled  Occupations 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Number  Persons  Employed     ...        103 
Median  Salary  (dollars  per  week)  .  30 

Spread  of  Salaries  (dollars  per  week)       5-68 


93 

156 

147 

151 

30 

33-5 

34 

40 

6-70 

5-89 

8-80 

10-91 

TABLE  9. — Rehabilitation  of  Nonsalaried  Domestic  Workers 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Housewives 

...    =;7 

103 

25 

78 
37 

121 

85 

142 

Family  Workers 

...    15 

38 

TABLE  10.— Annual  Totals  According  to  D.O.T.  Classification 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Group  O      .    .    .    . 

Group  I 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Groups  4  and  5 
Groups  6  and  7 
Groups  8  and  9 
Domestic  Workers 

Total  Closures    .    . 


124 

146 

116 

112 

135 

259 

252 

256 

310 

257 

92 

90 

116 

119 

155 

106 

121 

129 

126 

145 

186 

177 

199 

149 

142 

131 

227 

288 

288 

276 

103 

93 

156 

147 

151 

72 

128 

115 

206 

180 

1073 


1234 


1375 


1457 


1 441 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING  IN  OUR  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAMS? 

WINFIELD  S.  RUMSEY,  Director  of  Vocational  Services 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Prior  to  any  discussion  of  "Where  Are  We 
Going  in  our  Adjustment  Programs"  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
road  we  have  already  travelled.  This  approach 
should  give  us  a  broader  basis  for  comparison 
as  well  as  make  available  certain  facts  which 
we  can  use  as  a  basis  for  prognostication  con- 
cerning the  future  of  this  phase  of  our  work. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  an  effort  to 
limit  the  time  of  presentation,  may  we  agree 
at  this  point,  that  we  will  be  discussing  our 
topic  from  the  standpoint  of  programs  for 
blind  persons  age  seventeen  or  eighteen  up- 
ward to  age  fifty-five  or  sixty.  I  might  add 
that  this  presentation  is  based  upon  informa- 
tion gathered  from  visits  to  many  agencies, 
papers  presented  to  the  Rehabilitation  Ex- 
change, and  in  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  many  agencies  who  have  visited  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  have  been 
exceedingly  helpful  during  post-visit  note- 
comparing  sessions. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  service  was  ren- 
dered to  blind  persons  by  the  specialized 
agency,  in  terms  of  assisting  the  individual 
with  his  material  needs.  The  spiritual  needs 
of  individuals  were  adequately  met  through 
religious  and  other  groups,  and  of  course, 
recreation  was  an  important  factor.  Lots  of 
entertainment,  music,  etc.,  seemed  to  be  the 
keynote.  Then,  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago,  the 
specialized  workshop  (as  we  know  it)  then 
called  the  sheltered  workshop,  began  a  real 
job  of  meeting  the  need  for  employment, 
training  and  adjustment  to  this  new  environ- 
ment, and  all  this  was  accomplished  on  a  very 
informal  basis.  Generally,  the  "new  member" 
was  helped  with  the  vocational  training  prob- 
lems confronting  him  by  his  shop  supervisor 
or  by  a  fellow  client  who  was  skilled  in  per- 
forming the  operation  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed. The  next  step  seems  to  have  been  the 
development  of  centers  or  departments  within 
centers  where  training  of  a  vocational  nature 
was  made  available  to  inexperienced  blind 
persons.  This  very  sketchy  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  types  of  "services  available  in  the 
past"  brings  us  up   to  recent  years  and  the 


development  of  the  rehabilitation  center  with 
its  highly  specialized  program  and  equally 
specialized  staff. 

Since  the  function  of  the  rehabilitation 
center  is  primarily  to  assist  the  client  through 
his  individual  rehabilitation  process,  may  we 
at  this  point  define  the  term  "rehabilitation". 
The  definition  itself  seems  to  provide  the  best 
description  of  the  scope  of  service  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth.  In  May, 
1952,  the  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
adopted  the  following  definition.  Rehabilita- 
tion— defined  as  "restoration  of  the  handi- 
capped to  the  fullest  physical,  mental,  social, 
vocational  and  economic  usefulness  of  which 
they  are  capable."  In  short,  rehabilitation  is 
a  rather  comprehensive  objective,  to  say  the 
least.  We  cannot  complete  a  job  satisfactorily 
by  meeting  one  or  two  of  the  specific  areas  of 
need  indicated  within  our  definition. 

While  rehabilitation  is  a  broad  term,  ad- 
justment is  much  broader  and  less  definitive, 
unless  properly  labelled.  Many  chapters  and 
almost  as  many  volumes  have  been  written 
on  adjustment  of  personality,  adjustment  edu- 
cationally, adjustment  on  the  job,  vocation- 
ally, socially,  economically,  to  the  family,  to 
the  children,  to  the  boss,  to  the  mother-in- 
law,  and  so  on.  Conversely,  much  has  been 
written  on  the  effects  of  these  many  areas 
upon  adjustment.  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
that  adjustment  is  a  continuing  process,  some- 
thing which  we  all  experience  time  and  again 
during  each  day  of  our  lives,  whether  we  are 
engaged  in  working,  travelling,  or  what  have 
you.  We  are  always  faced  with  the  need  to 
adjust  to  a  changing  situation  and  changing 
demands  placed  upon  us  by  the  very  process 
of  living  from  day  to  day.  Therefore,  adjust- 
ment becomes  the  process  and  rehabilitation 
the  goal  or  end  product  of  our  work;  a  goal 
in  the  sense  that  a  rehabilitated  person  should 
be  equipped  to  cope  with  the  changing  de- 
mands of  the  day  by  day  life  situations  with 
which  he  is  confronted. 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  building  a  re- 
habilitation program  adequate  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  the  clients  we  serve,  we 
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have  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  all  accept 
the  fact  that  any  effective  program  must  be 
a  client-centered  program.  That  is,  each  cli- 
ent's needs  must  be  considered  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  and  each  client's  program  must  be 
designed  for  him  with  the  help  of  his  own 
active  participation  in  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  program.  We  have  realized  that 
in  order  to  utilize  this  approach  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  client,  our  overall  program 
must  remain  very  flexible  in  both  content 
and  scheduling.  The  necessity  for  flexibility  is 
made  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
wide  differences  among  individuals  in  some  of 
the  significant  factors  such  as  eye  condition, 
age,  age  of  onset  of  blindness,  previous  educa- 
tional and  employment  background,  family 
situation,  etcetera,  to  mention  only  a  few 
points.  In  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  each 
client  and,  more  important,  the  fact  that  we 
are  trying  to  meet  these  needs  on  an  individ- 
ual basis,  we  have  realized  that  such  a  job 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  a  well-trained  staff  of  spe- 
cialists in  several  related  fields.  In  short,  we 
find  ourselves  involved  with  and  actively  using 
the  team  work  approach.  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  function  expected  of  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter as  set  forth  within  the  definition  previ- 
ously quoted,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
build  toward  this  team  approach.  No  man 
can  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Our  medical 
men  and  ophthalmologists  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  case  work  or  vocational  counseling,  nor 
do  they  wish  to,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
other  specialized  members  of  the  team.  While 
each  staff  member  works  primarily  within 
the  confines  of  his  own  area  of  specialization, 
the  nature  of  the  program  makes  it  mandatory 
that  he  have  an  appreciation  for  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  each  other  team  member's  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as,  and  probably  most 
important  of  all,  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
client  can  best  be  served  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  team  as  a  imit. 

This  current  trend  toward  the  team  ap- 
proach has  been  the  result  of  our  own  (work- 
ers in  the  field)  realization  that  a  partial 
rehabilitation  job  is  just  not  good  enough.  We 
cannot  consider  a  rehabilitation  job  complete 
if  we  place  a  blind  person  in  industry  on  the 
basis  of  his  work  ability  alone  and  ignore 
all  the  other  vital  factors,  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  living.  Many  of  these  so-called 


other  factors  may  be  completely  divorced  from 
the  requisites  of  actual  job  performance  and 
yet  vitally  important  to  good  social  integra- 
tion. Such  factors  as  dress,  eating  habits,  recre- 
ational interests,  are  closely  related  to  satis- 
factory adjustment  on  the  job.  Travel  ability 
is  vitally  important  to  effective  employment 
and  so  are  interests  outside  of  employment 
during  free  time.  While  we  cannot  hope  to 
provide  all  the  outside  interests,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  offer  at  least  an  opportunity 
for  our  clients  to  become  aware  of  the  com- 
munity facilities  available  to  them.  We  can 
readily  appreciate  that  a  varied  program  such 
as  we  see  active  today,  needs  the  services  of 
many  specialists — social  case  workers,  voca- 
tional counselors,  recreation  specialists,  cor- 
rective therapists,  etc.,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Many  agencies  throughout  the  country  seem 
to  have  adopted  this  team  approach  and  have 
found  it  to  be  practical  and  at  the  same  time, 
more  advantageous  to  the  client. 

The  trend  of  serving  the  clients'  needs 
through  the  use  of  a  team  composed  of  spe- 
cialists from  varied  fields,  seems  to  have  taken 
root  in  several  places  throughout  the  country 
in  recent  years.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
trend  toward  employing  staff  members  with 
adequate  academic  background  and  then  to 
provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to  gain 
the  specialized  skills  necessary  by  actual 
work  experience  within  the  field.  We  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  blindness  is  in  itself  not 
a  common  denominator.  Various  eye  condi- 
tions and  degrees  of  residual  vision  have  made 
it  mandatory  that  we  keep  our  program  flexi- 
ble in  order  to  serve  the  clients'  individual 
needs.  We  can  no  longer  expect  a  "worker" 
to  handle  all  phases  of  woik  with  a  client. 
The  fields  of  specialization  represented  in  a 
top  notch  staff  are  quite  impressive  and  will 
include  medical,  social,  psychiatric,  voca- 
tional, otolaryngological,  recreational,  opto- 
metric,  physical  education,  to  name  a  few. 
All  of  these  fields  may  not  be  represented  on 
a  full  time  basis,  but  they  should  be  available 
and  in  many  cases  are  utilized  on  an  on-call 
basis. 

As  to  our  question,  "Where  Are  We  Headed 
In  Our  Adjustment  Programs"  I  feel  that  we 
are  headed  in  the  direction  of  the  integration 
of  capable  blind  persons  with  society,  voca- 
tionally, socially,  recreationally  and  economi- 
cally,  and   that   one   day   in    the   foreseeable 
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future,  our  capable  clients  will  be  known  as 
just  another  neighbor  doing  a  job  and  taking 
part  in  community  activities.  It  has  been  a 
strong  personal  opinion  that  the  world  owes 
us  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  utilize  our 
individual  talents  to  the  best  advantage  in 
earning  our  own  way.  The  current  trend  in 
this  field  seems  to  be  headed  in  the  direction 
of  gaining  this  same  square  deal  for  blind 
persons. 


In  conclusion,  our  field  seems  headed  to- 
ward the  development  of  programs  through- 
out the  country  which  will  prepare  a  blind 
person  to  function  to  the  fullest  physical, 
mental,  social  vocational  and  economic  use- 
fulness of  which  he  is  capable.  With  such  a 
goal  established,  we  can  move  realistically 
and  expect  to  eventually  achieve  a  much 
greater  degree  of  integration  with  society  at 
large  for  a  far  greater  number  of  our  clients. 


COUNSELING— ARE  YOU  DOING  IT? 

GEORGE  C.  TAULBEE,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  Counseling  and  Testing, 
University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas 


Vocational  guidance  is  the  process  of  assist- 
ing the  individual  to  choose  an  occupation, 
prepare  for,  enter  upon,  and  progress  in  it. 
This  was  the  definition  given  in  each  issue  of 
Occupations  when  that  journal  was  still  being 
published  by  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association.  Each  of  us  present  here  to- 
day has  been  concerned-  at  one  time  or  an- 
other with  one  or  more  phases  of  this  total 
guidance  process.  I  feel  certain  that  you,  as 
professional  workers,  will  agree  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  professional  fields  of  work  as 
personally  challenging  and  rewarding  as  it  this 
field  of  guidance  or  counseling.  The  very 
complexity  of  human  nature;  the  unique 
quality  of  each  client;  the  dynamics  of  an 
ever-changing  organism  adjusting  to  an  ever- 
changing  environment — all  of  these  serve  to 
challenge  us  severely,  serve  to  present  us 
with  hosts  of  special  counseling  problems 
with  their  myriad  possible  courses  of  action. 
Such  complexities  abounding  in  the  behavior 
of  man  and  in  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween him  and  his  environment  place  serious 
demands  upon  those  who  seek  to  work  in  the 
field  of  vocational  guidance.  When  you  or  I 
offer  our  services  to  others  we  are,  in  effect, 
each  of  us,  saying  to  them,  "By  reason  of  my 
training,  experience,  and  other  personal  quali- 
fications I  am  able  to  offer  you  some  assistance 
in  reaching  a  solution  to  your  problem.  If 
you  will  counsel  with  me,  perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  see  your  problem  more  clearly  and, 
with  this  new  perspective,  work  out  a  solution 
to  it."  This  is  indeed  then  a  serious  respon- 
sibility we  are  assuming.  The  carpenter  who 


saws  the  cabinet  door  too  short  can  rectify 
his  mistake  with  a  relatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  but  we  who  deal 
with  human  beings  and  their  lives  have  ex- 
tremely dear  material  with  which  to  work. 
Mistakes,  of  necessity,  must  be  minimal,  and 
serious  errors  just  cannot  occur.  Such  grave 
responsibilities  demand  that  we,  from  time  to 
time,  pause  to  take  stock  of  ourselves.  We 
need  to  re-examine  our  professional  qualifi- 
cations, to  re-evaluate  the  tools  and  tech- 
niques of  our  trade.  Each  of  us,  in  fact,  needs 
to  ask  himself  this  question,  "Counseling — am 
I  doing  it?" 

Let  us  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
vocational  counseling.  Earlier,  we  defined  vo- 
cartional  guidance  as  the  process  of  assisting 
an  individual  to  choose  a  vocation,  prepare 
for,  enter  upon,  and  progress  in  it.  Super  de- 
fines vocational  counseling,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  "the  process  of  helping  the  individual  to 
ascertain,  accept,  understand,  and  apply  rele- 
vant facts  about  himself  to  the  pertinent  facts 
about  the  occupational  world,  which  are  as- 
certained through  incidental  and  planned  ex- 
ploratory activities."!  If  we  look  upon  the 
terms  guidance  and  counseling  as  being  syn- 
onymous, then  these  two  definitions  explain 
quite  adequately  the  scope  of  the  total  proc- 
cess  and  in  so  doing  outline  the  general  duties 
of  the  worker  in  the  field.  Therefore,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  distinguish  between  these  two  terms. 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  the  physically 


^  Donald    E.     Super,    Appraising    Vocational    Fit- 
ness. New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.   1949,  p.  2. 
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handicapped  sometimes  tend  to  regard  our 
field  of  counseling  as  being  separate  and  dis- 
tinct froin  the  counseling  field  dealing  with 
the  able-bodied  groups.  We  seem  to  feel  that 
our  work  calls  for  an  entirely  different  set  of 
underlying  principles  and  for  different  coun- 
seling techniques.  However,  such  assumptions 
are  ill-founded,  for  the  basic  principles  of 
vocational  guidance  are  applicable  to  both 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the  able- 
bodied.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  very  sig- 
nificant and  real  differences  in  degrees  of  ap- 
plication of  counseling  techniques,  and  these 
differences  will  be  considered  later.  At  this 
point,  however,  let  us  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  more  important  assumptions  underlying 
our  individual  behavior  and  the  counseling 
process.  Those  which  seem  to  appear  most 
consistently  in  the  woiks  of  accepted  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  guidance  follow: 

1.  individuals  differ  significantly  in  their 
abilities,  aptitudes,  interests,  achieve- 
ments, and  personalities. 

2.  there  are  significant  variations  within 
the  individual. 

3.  the  individual  is  the  product  of  his 
heredity  and  environment. 

4.  the  environment  of  the  individual  is 
constantly  changing  and  becoming  more 
complex. 

5.  the  client  is  the  center  of  the  counseling 
process. 

6.  counseling  is  a  one-to-one  relationship 
between  a  client  with  a  problem  and  a 
counselor  who  seeks  to  aid  him  with  that 
problem. 

7.  the  ultimate  aim  of  guidance  is  a  pro- 
gressive ability  within  the  individual  to 
adjust  adequately  to  his  environment. 

We  stated  earlier  that  these  principles  of 
guidance  were  as  applicable  to  the  counseling 
of  the  physically  handicapped  as  to  any  other 
group  but  that  certain  modifications  in  tech- 
niques and  a  certain  shifting  of  emphasis  in 
application  were  necessary.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine these  somewhat  more  specifically.  As 
counselors  with  the  visually  handicapped,  you 
need  more  accurate  and  usable  information 
about  occupations  than  does  the  worker  with 
the  able-bodied  individuals.  Your  knowledge 
concerning  specific  job  activities  and  working 
conditions   must,   of   necessity,   be   more    de- 


tailed and  precise.  And  in  this  connection, 
there  is  much  less  need  for  lists  of  jobs  which 
can  be  performed  by  the  blind  than  there  is 
for  closer  scientific  evaluation  of  existent  job 
analyses  compiled  for  the  sighted  worker. 

Individual  differences  demand  closer  evalu- 
ation in  the  case  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  his  counselor  must  obviously  have 
a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  his  client's 
physical  condition  than  would  be  necessary  in 
the  average  counseling  situation.  Of  impor- 
tance in  this  instance  is  knowledge  of  your 
client's  cause  of  blindness;  the  amount  of  vi- 
sion remaining;  and  the  age  at  onset  of  his 
visual  disability.  All  of  these  are  important 
to  the  process  of  assisting  the  individual  to 
understand  his  physical  limitations  and  capa- 
bilities. The  counselor  is  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  attempting  to  use  tests  in  gather- 
ing information  relating  to  the  individual's 
intelligence,  aptitudes,  achievement,  and  in- 
terests. Many  of  these  materials  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  visually  handicapped  and 
in  using  even  those  which  can,  the  counselor 
must  be  very  cautious  in  evaluating  results  in 
terms  of  norms  based  upon  sighted  individ- 
uals. (In  reality  this  lack  of  objective  testing 
devices  may  prove  an  advantage  rather  than 
a  disadvantage  for  the  counselor  is  forced  to 
rely  more  upon  other  tools  and  techniques 
rather  than  overemphasizing  psychological  test 
results. 

During  the  counseling  process  let  us  take  a 
positive  approach  to  our  client's  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  In  working  with  the  man  who 
has  lost  a  limb  let  us  seek  to  assist  the  man 
with  one  arm  rather  than  the  man  who  has 
lost  an  arm.  Realistically,  his  lack  of  an  arm 
is  a  disability  but  he  has  strengths  as  well, 
and  it  is  a  very  unusual  individual  indeed 
whose  abilities  do  not  surpass  his  disabilities. 
Other  areas  demanding  particular  emphasis 
in  the  counseling  of  the  visually  handicapped 
are  those  of  social  and  personal  adjustment 
with  special  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  guid- 
ance worker  to  effect  progress  on  the  job  after 
placement. 

In  summary,  as  counselors  we  assume  the 
very  grave  responsibility  of  attempting  to  as- 
sist our  fellow  man  to  adjust  to  the  many 
problems  of  his  complex  existence.  An  even 
greater  responsibility  falls  upon  those  of  us 
who  seek  to  assist  the  physically  handicapped 
— greater  in  terms  of  qualifications,  training. 
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and  general  experience.  We  accept  these  re- 
sponsibilities gravely  and  with  an  optimism 
predicated  upon  our  belief  that  every  individ- 
ual   has   within    himself    the    ability    to   ad- 


just life's  problems.  Thus,  our  ultimate  goal 
is  the  development  within  the  individual  of 
the  ability  to  help  himself — a  progressive 
building    toward    personal    independence. 


PROPOSED  STANDARDS  FOR  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICES 
TO  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

*  MRS.  JULIET  BINDT,  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  Berkeley,  California 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  famed  race  be- 
tween the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  tortoise  could  only  pro- 
gress by  sticking  out  his  neck.  In  the  field  of 
social  welfare,  home  teaching  services  to  the 
adult  blind  may  be  typified  by  the  tortoise. 
Other  specialized  services  may  spring  up  and 
rush  past  us,  in  so  far  as  public  recognition 
is  concerned,  but  in  the  end  we  are  sure  to 
win  our  deserved  place  in  the  social  welfare 
field.  But  to  get  there,  some  of  us  must  stick 
out  our  necks,  and  I  feel  that  is  just  what  I 
must  do  as  the  representative  of  the  home 
teachers  in  this  discussion. 

Because  there  is  no  real  manual  for  our 
profession,  or  even  generally  accepted  prac- 
tices as  made  apparent  through  group  discus- 
sions, it  seems  necessary  to  present  this  ma- 
terial as  personal  opinion  based  on  fourteen 
years  in  this  field,  rather  than  saying:  "It  is 
accepted  as  fact  that — "  or  "We  believe — ." 
It  is  hoped  that  discussion  after  this  presenta- 
tion will  result  in  criteria  that  can  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  future  thinking. 

As  we  consider  work  for  the  blind  as  a 
whole,  it  is  apparent  that  it  must  be  ap- 
proached from  two  fronts:  preparing  the  in- 
dividual for  the  environment  and  preparing 
the  environment  for  the  individual.  The  ef- 
forts of  either  approach  are  thwarted  without 
the  support  of  the  other.  This  requires  an 
infinite  number  of  professional  skills  that 
should  be  united  in  the  team  work  technique. 
Only  rarely  have  home  teachers  been  given 
equal  seats  around  the  conference  table,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  may  have  been  the 
case  finder,  may  have  changed  the  individual 
and  his  family  from  pessimists  to  optimists, 
and  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring the  individual  to  live  a  normal  daily 
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routine.  We  deserve  a  respected  position  with 
our  professional  peers.  Why  don't  we  have  it? 

I  believe  there  are  several  reasons.  The 
home  teaching  movement  began  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  England  when  kind  volun- 
teers ^vanted  to  protect  the  blind  from  Satan 
by  giving  them  busy  hands.  First  salaries  were 
pittances;  only  recently  salaries  have  attracted 
anyone  but  the  selfless  souls  who  put  service 
above  personal  profit.  These  hard  working 
teachers  did  not  have  time  to  push  for  salary 
raises,  improve  working  conditions  or  be  par- 
ticular about  standards  for  personnel — there 
was  so  much  work  to  be  done,  they  were  glad 
for  all  the  help  they  could  get.  Consequently, 
many  of  these  workers  did  not  have  profes- 
sional training  and  did  not  do  professional 
case  work,  which  caused  better  trained  work- 
ers for  the  blind  to  consider  them  almost  as 
lay  workers.  They  may  have  subconsciously 
judged  the  value  of  our  contribution  by  the 
amount  of  our  salary.  The  fact  that  it  was  a 
well  adjusted  blind  man  who  came  to  the 
workshop.  Rehabilitation  Bureau  or  recrea- 
tion activity,  was  apt  to  be  attributed  to  the 
native  good  sense  of  the  individual  rather 
than  to  any  case  work  the  home  teacher  may 
have  done — she  just  kept  him  busy  till  some- 
thing better  turned  up. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  as- 
sume our  rightful  place  on  the  welfare  team, 
we  must  do  four  things:  (i)  dispel  misconcep- 
tions by  properly  interpreting  the  nature  of 
our  services  to  our  co-workers;  (2)  be  sure 
that  we  are  qualified  to  render  professional 
services;  (3)  seek  working  conditions  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  good  work;  and,  (4)  demand 
compensations  that  will  attract  trained  work- 
ers and  that  will  represent  the  value  that  we 
put  on  our  services — if  we  do  not  feel  they 
are  worth  much,  why  should  others? 

The  first  step  I  believe  is  to  consider  chang- 
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ing  our  title.  Even  today  there  are  places  in 
the  world  where  the  midwife  and  the  medi- 
cine man  hold  positions  of  great  respect,  but 
if  they  presented  themselves  in  this  role  to 
the  Superintendent  of  our  modern  hospital, 
it  is  doubtful  that  they  would  receive  the  same 
respect.  The  obstetrical  nurse,  doctor  and  psy- 
chiatrist have  usurped  their  functions  in  our 
culture.  Our  services  might  be  accepted  better 
if  we  had  a  new  title.  What  it  should  be  is 
certainly  a  debatable  issue.  Some  agencies  use 
the  classification  "case  worker  for  the  blind," 
others  use  "instructor  for  the  blind,"  "field 
worker  for  the  blind,"  "adjudicator  for  the 
blind"  and  "home  visitor"  along  with  the  tra- 
ditional "home  teacher."  Another  debatable 
point  is:  Are  we  case  workers  who  teach,  or 
are  we  teachers  who  do  case  work?  I  favor 
the  latter  emphasis  because  when  introducing 
ourselves  to  a  new  client,  he  will  immediately 
understand  the  term  "teacher,"  but  may  shy 
away  from  "case  worker."  I  suggest  as  a  pos- 
sible new  title,  "visiting  teachers  for  the  adult 
blind."  It  would  be  interesting  for  Group  C. 
members  to  submit  possible  titles  that  could 
be  voted  upon  at  next  year's  meeting. 

When  assigning  this  topic,  your  Chairman 
suggested  dealing  with  it  in  respect  to  both 
public  and  private  agencies.  I  have  talked  to 
many  persons  about  this,  and  we  could  not 
see  why  there  should  be  different  standards 
for  public  and  private  agencies.  The  services 
we  render  may  change  an  individual  for  better 
or  for  worse.  The  quality  of  the  service  should 
have  no  relation  to  the  source  of  the  pay 
check.  None  of  us  would  approve  of  a  small 
private  hospital  employing  as  a  surgeon,  a 
man  who  had  not  finished  medical  school  but 
who  could  do  elemental  surgery  and  was  will- 
ing to  work  for  very  little  pay.  Now  that  pub- 
lic agencies  have  raised  the  salary  scale  for 
home  teaching  services,  they  are  able  to  at- 
tract better  trained  people.  If  the  private 
agency  cannot  attract  equally  trained  people, 
then  I  feel  the  private  agency  should  discon- 
tinue its  home  teaching  services.  Let  the  pub- 
lic agency  carry  on  here,  while  the  private 
agency  devotes  its  time,  energy,  personnel 
and  funds  to  pioneering  in  new  fields  such  as 
recreation,  travel  training,  sales  promotion, 
public  relations,  prevention  of  blindness, 
homes  for  the  blind,  education  of  parents,  ac- 
cident insurance,  special  opportunities  for  the 
aging,   for  multiple  handicapped   blind,  etc. 


There  is  much  to  be  done  in  all  these  fields. 
We  need  to  know  for  what  we  are  seeking 
standards.  It  is  my  understanding  that  home 
teaching  services  to  the  adult  blind  should 
impart  to  the  blind  individual,  to  his  family 
and  to  his  community  positive  emotional  re- 
actions and  constructive  mental  attitudes  to- 
ward the  problems  arising  from  the  absence 
or  loss  of  sight,  as  well  as  toward  their  solu- 
tions, and,  furthermore,  should  provide  in- 
formation and  basic  instruction  that  will 
enable  the  sightless  person  to  live  a  well- 
rounded,  happy  and  productive  life  consistent 
with  his  maximum  potentialities.  Preparation 
for  fuller  living  is  the  goal.  Crafts  should  be 
a  means  to  an  end,  not  ends  in  themselves. 
We  should  not  attempt  to  produce  a  skilled 
stenographer,  dramatic  reader,  pastry  chef 
or  radio  repair  man.  These  are  fields  for 
other  specialists.  We  can  provide  the  motiva- 
tion, the  manual  dexterity,  the  family  co- 
operation, the  community  interest  that  will 
start  the  pupil  off  in  any  of  these  directions. 
We  must  always  treat  each  pupil  as  an  indi- 
vidual: evaluate  his  abilities  and  understand 
the  nature  of  images  and  experiences  that 
occurred  before  and  after  the  loss  of  sight. 

The  person  who  performs  all  these  services, 
with  their  infinite  ramifications,  must  be  a 
psychologist,  a  salesman,  public  relations  ex- 
pert, a  social  case  worker,  a  teacher,  a  detec- 
tive seeking  persons,  ideas,  places  and  things, 
and,  finally,  a  fount  of  much  knowledge.  Be- 
sides needing  these  professional  skills,  the 
worker  must  act  as  Mother  Confessor,  cham- 
pion and  friend.  This  latter  function  does 
not  imply  the  intimate  relationship  of  first- 
name-calling,  exchange  of  confidences  or  mu- 
tual social  activities.  It  involves  understand- 
ing, patience  and  service  that  come  from 
genuine  interest  in  the  individual  and  go 
beyond  the  call  of  professional  duty. 

Having  defined  the  type  of  services  to  be 
rendered  and  the  type  of  person  needed  to 
provide  them,  we  should  next  ask,  what  are 
the  specific  standards  that  should  be  required 
for  the  worker,  for  his  working  conditions 
and  for  his  compensation?  There  is  no  intent 
to  criticize  any  existing  personnel  or  pro- 
grams, and  any  changes  certainly  should  be 
gradual  and  not  cast  aside  faithful  workers. 
It  did  not  seem  practical  to  make  a  thorough 
survey  of  existing  standards,  though  there  is 
need  for  such  a  study  before  final  conclusions 
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are  reached.  The  discussion  is  in  terms  of 
ultimate  goals,  not  what  may  be  practical  or 
possible  today.  I  have  based  my  opinions  on 
personal  experience,  discussions  with  other 
home  teachers  met  at  conventions  attended 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  plus  the  avail- 
able literature.  They  are  not  offered  as  in- 
fallible conclusions.  I  am  only  sticking  out 
my  neck  like  the  tortoise  so  we  can  start  mov- 
ing toward  determining  standards  upon  which 
the  majority  agree. 

In  choosing  the  individual,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  education,  experience  and 
personal  characteristics.  I  feel  that  the  edu- 
cation and  experience  requirements  should 
remain  quite  rigid,  and  personal  characteris- 
tics should  be  the  determining  factor. 

EDUCATION:  Graduation  from  an  accred- 
ited college  is  now  a  generally  accepted  re- 
quirement for  trained  social  workers,  and  we 
should  conform.  College  is  important  not 
only  for  the  subject  matter  learned,  but  be- 
cause it  teaches  many  other  things:  tolerance 
of  and  acquaintance  with  all  types  of  cul- 
tures, religions,  races,  economic  status  and 
mentalities;  ability  to  think  through  a  prob- 
lem, recognize  various  sides  of  an  issue,  and 
do  unbiased  research  for  information  and 
solutions;  ability  to  speak  clearly,  to  think  on 
one's  feet,  to  discuss  calmly  and  to  write 
effectively  and  clearly  whether  it  be  reports, 
news  copy  or  articles;  ability  to  follow  direc- 
tions and  to  organize  time  and  resources 
advantageously;  ability  to  meet,  with  pose 
and  tact,  new  people  and  unexpected  situa- 
tions. Since  we  must  go  into  all  types  of 
homes,  we  need  the  self-assurance  and  social 
graces  that  will  make  us  acceptable  at  all 
times. 

Required  subjects  should  include:  psychol- 
ogy, social  case  work,  teaching  methods,  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  home  economics,  anat- 
omy and  pathology  of  both  the  eye  and  the 
body,  economics,  labor  problems,  commercial 
law,  public  speaking,  and  appreciation  of  art, 
music  and  literature.  The  case  work  should 
include  field  work.  For  the  next  few  years, 
we  may  have  to  restrict  our  standards  to  col- 
lege graduation,  but  I  believe  two  years  grad- 
uate work  should  be  required.  It  is  for 
medicine  and  nursing,  and  our  influence  over 
the  lives  of  others  can  be  very  far  reaching. 

Skills  required  should  include:  ability  to 
sign  one's  name  and  knowledge  of  the  forma- 


tion of  all  script  and  printed  letters;  ability 
to  type  accurately  at  average  speed,  and  to 
fill  in  forms;  ability  to  read  and  write  Braille 
rapidly  and  accurately;  knowledge  of  Moon 
type;  knowlege  of  white  cane  techniques; 
ability  to  travel  alone  either  with  or  without 
a  cane  or  a  dog;  ability  to  do  simple  cooking; 
efficiency  in  rug  making  and  leather  work 
and  in  two  other  crafts  such  as  knitting, 
crocheting,  hand  sewing,  machine  sewing, 
weaving,  wood  work,  flower  making,  animal 
making,  or  basketry;  basic  knowledge  of  four 
other  crafts.  It  is  important  that  we  speak 
clear,  correct  English.  The  teacher  should  be 
able  to  use  printing  or  the  one-handed  man- 
ual alphabet  in  talking  to  the  deaf-blind  and 
be  able  to  read  it  back. 

The  teacher  needs  to  know  legislation  af- 
fecting the  blind,  appliances,  and  the  type  of 
literature  in  Moon,  Braille  and  Talking  Books 
— both  in  libraries  and  from  publishers.  The 
worker  should  have  familiarity  with  the  com- 
munity resources  for  both  the  blind  and  the 
general  population. 

It  is  helpful  to  understand  the  basic  per- 
cepts of  the  major  religions,  to  know  the  po- 
tentialities and  resources  for  those  with  other 
physical  and  emotional  handicaps,  and  to 
know  the  type  of  magnifiers  on  the  market 
that  might  increase  vision.  Knowledge  of  the 
rules  for  sports  and  quiet  games  enables  one 
to  be  more  intelligent  in  encouraging  recrea- 
tion. It  is  valuable  actually  to  have  kept  house 
and  to  have  made  minor  household  repairs. 

Experience:  Two  years  of  graduate  work 
might  be  substituted  for  a  year  of  paid  ex- 
perience. I  believe  there  should  be  two  years 
of  paid  experience  in  welfare,  teaching  or 
rehabilitation  fields;  one  year  of  which  should 
be  serving  handicapped  adults,  preferably  the 
visually  handicapped.  States,  through  their 
various  agencies  and  institutions,  should  make 
paid  experience.  Until  there  are  more  trained 
paid  experience.  Until  there  are  more  trained 
workers,  states  might  do  well  to  waive  resi- 
dence requirements. 

Personal  Characteristics:  Physically,  a  visit- 
ing teacher  must  be  in  good  general  health 
to  contend  with  all  kinds  of  weather,  long 
hours,  new  foods  and  beds,  and  the  nervous 
strain  that  always  occurs  when  dealing  with 
human  beings.  The  majority  of  our  pupils 
are  elderly  and  do  not  have  confidence  in  "a 
child-like"    teacher.    These    services    require 
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constant  readjustments  of  all  types,  plus  phys- 
ical and  nerve  fatigue,  so  that  too  old  a  per- 
son cannot  meet  the  demands.  I  feel  that  the 
profession  should  be  entered  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  45.  There  is  a  growing  num- 
ber of  men  coming  into  this  field.  They  have 
a  definite  place  and  contribution  to  make 
but  I  do  not  feel  they  can  serve  as  adequately 
a  general  case  load  as  can  a  woman.  There 
seems  to  be  more  woman  pupils;  a  man  might 
have  more  difficulty  in  teaching  them  house- 
hold arts,  use  of  cosmetics,  and  hand  sewing. 
If  the  agency  can  have  specialists,  then  defi- 
nitely include  a  man;  if  each  worker  must 
have  sole  responsibility  for  a  geographic  area, 
then  I  feel  it  should  be  a  woman.  During  the 
past  year,  my  Braille  teaching  duties  in  two 
large  countries  were  assigned  to  a  new  male 
staff  member.  As  I  told  my  pupils  of  the 
pending  change  and  gave  the  new  instructor 
a  good  build  up,  over  half  of  them  expressed 
alarm  at  having  a  man.  When  this  teaching 
load  was  returned  to  me,  several  said  they 
were  happy  to  again  have  a  lady  teacher.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  of  cases  where  our 
male  staff  members  have  achieved  results 
more  quickly  than  a  woman  could  have  done. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  bring  up  the  matter 
of  race  and  color.  I  hate  to  admit  that  there 
are  still  people  in  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours  who  hold  strong  prejudices.  No  teacher 
can  be  effective  without  rapport  with  the 
client.  If  the  agency  can  have  special  workers, 
there  is  no  problem,  but  if  there  is  but  one 
worker  in  a  given  territory,  that  person  must 
be  acceptable  to  as  many  persons  as  possible. 
Clients  have  to  accept  the  public  assistance 
worker,  the  doctor's  nurse  or  the  postman, 
but  they  do  not  have  to  accept  home  teaching 
services.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  this  fac- 
tor alone  to  make  a  blind  person  deny  him- 
self these  services.  For  all  of  us,  politics,  re- 
ligion, race  and  color  should  be  left  out  of 
discussions  so  as  to  avoid  antagonism  and 
prejudice. 

A  •very  controversial  issue  is  the  matter  of 
•wihether  tire  experience  of  blindness  should 
be  a  requirement.  I  believe  that  as  soon  as 
}50ssible,  the  newly  blind  person  should  talk 
with  a  trained  worker  who  is  without  useful 
vision.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  my  new  cases  make 
some  statement  like:  "Really  can't  you  see  a 
thing?"   "J   can't   believe  you're   blind   >yhen 


you  move  around  so  easily,  and  laugh  and 
talk  like  other  people"  or  "I  didn't  think  a 
blind  person  could  ever  be  happy,  but  you 
seem  to  be."  I  am  sure  almost  every  other 
sightless  teacher  has  had  this  same  experi- 
ence. I  left  room  for  exceptions  because,  un- 
fortunately, I  have  seen  a  few  paid  workers 
who  were  so  poorly  adjusted  themselves  that 
they  overwhelmed  me  with  pity.  They  should 
never  have  been  in  the  field.  Before  we  can 
do  anything,  a  client  must  be  receptive  and 
self-confident.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  chal- 
lenge, inspiration  and  example  of  another 
blind  person  that  can  achieve  this.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  have  some  splendid  sighted  mem- 
bers on  our  staff,  and  I  would  far  rather  have 
them  from  the  outset  than  an  unqualified 
blind  instructor.  The  sighted  teacher  can  say 
the  same  words  and  in  time  achieve  the  same 
ends,  but  she  goes  much  faster  if  she  brings 
in  a  qualified  blind  counselor.  My  sighted 
co-workers  tell  me  that  they  have  cases  in 
which  the  client  rejects  blindness  so  com- 
pletely that  he  would  not  accept  a  blind 
teacher.  I  admit  that  more  than  once  I've 
had  to  use  "Fuller  Brush  techniques"  to  get 
into  a  house,  but  in  my  fourteen  years  ex- 
perience I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where 
I  was  not  accepted  by  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view. A  doctor  does  not  ask  a  layman  which 
medicine  he  prefers.  How  can  the  newly  blind 
person  evaluate  properly  between  a  blind  and 
sighted  teacher?  I  feel  the  blind  teacher  is 
most  valuable  for  motivation  and  basic  in- 
struction, but  that  a  sighted  teacher  is  better 
for  advanced  craft  work,  for  travel  training 
on  busy  streets,  and  for  detailed  counseling 
on  personal  grooming  and  home  decorations. 

I  favor  a  sighted  supervisor,  who  can 
quickly  catch  errors  in  the  worker's  personal 
appearance  and  teaching  methods,  who  can 
quickly  note  flaws  in  materials,  who  can  see 
new  ideas  or  bargain  sales,  who  can  provide 
guide  service  for  blind  staff  members,  and 
who  need  not  spend  undue  time  in  report 
reading  by  having  to  have  them  read  aloud. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  have  an 
attractive  appearance  and  especially  a  pleas- 
ing voice  that  is  warm  and  strong  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  deaf-blind.  The  family's  yard- 
stick of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  its  blind 
member  is  often  l:)ased  on  the  example  set  by 
the   blind    visitor.   Clothing  should    be   neat. 
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Stylist  and  appropriate.  Cosmetics  and  coit- 
fure  should  be  neat  and  attractive. 

If  the  teacher  is  blind,  he  should  move 
with  ease,  orient  himself  quickly  and  not  be 
awkward  at  the  table. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  sightless  teacher 
should  have  to  travel  alone  to  the  pupil's 
home.  It  is  an  inspiration  and  he  might  do  so 
occasionally.  He  should,  however,  be  able  to 
move  aliout  quickly  and  easily  within  doors. 
A  guide  dog  aids  the  teacher  to  walk  rapidly 
to  a  familiar  door,  but  does  not  eliminate 
time  consumed  in  waiting  for  buses  or  riding 
on  them.  Having  a  free  hand  for  the  dog 
may  necessitate  carrying  fewer  supplies  and 
so  not  being  as  well  prepared.  Frankly,  I  have 
not  thought  about  the  matter  a  great  deal, 
but  am  not  convinced  that  the  guide  dog  is 
of  great  advantage  to  a  visiting  teacher. 

To  have  his  own  life  well  rounded  and  to 
be  fresh  for  the  job,  the  teacher  must  have 
a  private  life  entirely  unrelated  to  his  work. 
The  broader  his  experience  and  interests,  the 
more  he  can  bring  to  his  pupils. 

Before  we  can  help  anyone  else  with  emo- 
tional problems,  we  must  have  a  firm  leash 
on  our  own  emotions.  We  must  be  mature 
enough  to  accept  constructive  criticism  and 
to  admit  mistakes.  We  must  accept  failures 
without  guilt  or  loss  of  confidence.  Often  the 
pupil  or  his  relatives  will  reject  us  and  act 
or  speak  harshly  or  unwarrantedly;  under  all 
circumstances  we  must  stay  calm,  not  strike 
back  and  not  reject  the  person.  This  calls  for 
a  great  understanding  of  human  nature  and 
a  love  of  all  mankind,  no  matter  how  dirty, 
ignorant,  stupid  or  of  what  creed  or  color. 
We  need  not  expend  much  time  or  effort  on 
unresponsive  pupils,  but  should  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  improve,  in  some  small  way  at 
least,  the  life  of  every  blind  person  whom  we 
meet.  We  must  accept  him  as  he  is,  not  blam- 
ing or  immediately  labeling  him  "hopeless." 

We  need  skill  in  tactfully  changing  the 
subject  or  in  expressing  disapproval.  If  tact 
fails,  we  must  have  the  courage  to  take  posi- 
tive action.  We  must  respect  ourselves  and 
our  agency  and  demand  respect  from  our 
pupils.  We  must  strike  a  happy  balance  be- 
tween over-protection  and  rejection.  The  pu- 
pil should  never  serve  as  an  outlet  for  our 
maternal,  superior  or  domineering  complex; 
we  must  understand  these  urges  within  our- 


selves. VVc  need  a  blending  of  self  confidence, 
initiative  and  humility.  Offer  praise  at  every 
opportunity. 

Of  all  the  characteristics,  patience  seems 
most  important  to  me.  Closely  akin  is  toler- 
ance of  all  beliefs  differing  from  our  own. 
Integrity,  promptness,  economy  and  neatness 
are  essentials. 

We  should  always  be  seeking  new  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  rendering  our  services.  In  a 
paper  at  the  1953  meeting  of  the  Western 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
Irene  Jones  wisely  said  that  something  is 
wrong  if  we  are  doing  exactly  what  we  did 
five  years  ago.  We  must  make  periodic  evalu- 
ations of  ourselves  and  our  work.  Be  willing 
to  try  something  new!  By  cultivating  good 
taste  and  learning  what  is  appropriate  to 
wear,  say  and  do,  we  should  have  poise  in 
meeting  new  people  and  talking  to  groups. 
We  must  develop  a  life  philosophy  that  will 
calm  and  encourage  ourselves  and  others.  We 
must  assume  our  own  responsibilities  but  not 
assume  those  of  others  and  not  fret  over  a 
situation  about  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

We  must  learn  how  to  correct  a  pupil  and 
make  him  want  to  do  it  over  properly.  Here 
we  must  employ  motivation  and  proper  coun- 
seling techniques.  Our  personal  problems  and 
joys  should  be  shared  with  the  pupil  at  a 
minimum;  he  is  the  important  figure  in  our 
relationship.  We  must  learn  to  organize  our 
time,  resources  and  work.  There  should  be 
a  willingness  to  work  overtime  when  neces- 
sary. However,  we  must  learn  to  protect  our- 
selves from  impositions. 

We  must  learn  to  work  within  agency 
policies  and  limitations  and  to  accept  super- 
vision. We  must  consider  ourselves  as  part  of 
a  team,  each  staff  member  has  a  special  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  whole  program. 
There  should  be  no  jealousies  or  envy  between 
workers,  but  a  pooling  of  experiences  and 
sharing  of  new  ideas.  If  some  other  worker  is 
criticized,  defend  the  staff  and  do  not  judge 
until  both  sides  have  been  heard.  We  should 
be  willing  to  spend  our  own  time  and  money 
to  belong  to  professional  organizations,  to  at- 
tend conventions,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  new  developments  in  our  own  and  kin- 
dred fields. 

It  may  be  hard  to  evaluate  these  personality 
factors,  but  they  should  be  recognized,  sought 
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and  fostered.  Knowledge  and  skills  are  es- 
sential, but  the  best  of  programs  can  be 
ruined  by  improper  personnel;  a  very  limited 
program  may  do  wonders  with  a  qualified 
staff. 

Certification  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  After  ten  years  trial  it  may  be  well 
to  reconsider  the  requirements.  I  do  not  feel 
the  present  requirements  are  broad  enough 
or  that  the  craft  proficiency  test  is  strict 
enough. 

Working  Conditions:  The  best  staff  is  frus- 
trated and  made  impotent  by  bad  working 
conditions. 

A  field  teacher  should  have  office  space 
away  from  his  home  with  adequate  storage, 
desk  and  file  space;  with  typewriter  and  tele- 
phone; and  with  privacy  for  interviewing 
clients  and  for  working  aloud  with  a  secre- 
tary. Since  a  blind  person  keeps  his  hearing 
alert,  this  office  should  be  free  of  outside 
voices.  There  should  be  adequate  lighting  for 
the  partially  sighted  worker  and  for  the 
sighted  worker  to  see  fine  handwork.  This 
office  could  be  shared  by  the  regular  teacher 
and  specialists.  If  possible,  the  office  space 
shoidd  be  located  where  a  blind  teacher  can 
enter  and  leave  without  assistance  and  with- 
out disturbing  other  workers. 

This  raises  the  question  of  agency  affilia- 
tion for  these  teaching  services.  If  offered  by 
a  private  agency,  I  feel  it  should  be  an  agency 
devoted  exclusively  to  serving  the  blind,  rather 
than  part  of  an  agency  such  as  Family  Wel- 
fare. If  the  State  provides  the  service  and 
there  is  a  Commission  for  the  Blind,  it 
logically  belongs  there.  If  no  such  Commis- 
sion exists,  we  might  consider  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  or  Welfare.  I  believe 
it  should  be  under  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  with  a  State  Supervisor  co- 
equal with  the  head  of  Assistance  to  the 
Needy  Blind.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  good  to 
associate  the  services  with  charity  or  to  make 
clients  feel  that  unless  they  accept  these  serv- 
ices their  assistance  grants  may  be  discon- 
tinued. I  believe  that  proper  public  relations 
can  offset  this  and  that  the  advantages  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages. 

Welfare  departments  have  offices  through- 
out the  state  and  more  space  than  Depart- 
ment of  Education  officials,  unless  school 
buildings  were  considered  as  a  location.  Case 


workers  handling  mutual  clients  are  easily 
accessible  if  both  services  are  in  the  same 
building.  Dictaphone  equipment  is  more  apt 
to  be  available.  Stenographic  help  can  be 
shared.  This  could  be  done  with  a  school 
secretary,  but  their  type  of  records  are  so 
different  that  it  might  make  for  difficulties. 
Case  histories  could  be  briefer  and  the  teach- 
er's narrative  could  be  in  a  separate  folder 
inserted  in  the  back  of  the  assistance  folder; 
thus,  both  workers  will  be  kept  apprised  of 
activity  on  the  case.  Having  the  teacher 
around,  familiarizes  the  assistance  workers 
with  these  services  and  residts  in  more  re- 
ferrals and  cooperation.  In  remote  offices  as- 
sistance workers  might  accompany  the  teacher 
on  his  infrequent  calls,  which  would  furnish 
valuable  in-service  training.  A  large  staff  go- 
ing into  the  field  might  solve  some  urban 
transportation  problems.  Subject  matter  of 
staff  meetings  and  conventions  attended  by 
Welfare  Department  workers  is  more  perti- 
nent to  our  field  than  that  of  Education 
meetings,  which  deal  more  with  training  of 
children.  A  blind  teacher  might  need  a  min- 
ute of  reading  now  and  again,  which  would 
work  no  hardship  where  there  was  a  large 
staff,  but  might  prove  difficidt  in  an  isolated 
school  office. 

Welfare  directors  may  be  the  most  eager 
officials  to  expand  the  program  when  they 
realize  that  it  can  obviate  the  need  for  house- 
keeping services  or  even  for  public  assistance 
in  many  cases. 

Reporting,  whenever  possible,  should  be  on 
forms  that  can  be  filled  in  by  a  blind  teacher 
on  the  typewriter.  I  feel  the  local  office  should 
provide  secretarial  help  for  recording  case 
history  narratives  and  for  letters.  Correspond- 
ence lessons  should  be  written  by  the  teacher, 
who  should  also  make  his  own  appointments 
and  travel  reservations.  A  secretary-driver 
should  read  mail  and  case  histories. 

I  believe  the  blind  teacher  shoidd  have  a 
car  and  driver  at  least  three  days  a  week  and 
possibly  four.  This  is  not  paying  a  double 
salary.  It  allows  the  teacher  to  make  twice  as 
many  calls  and  to  take  all  the  materials  he 
needs.  Since  blindness  is  a  definite  asset  in 
dealing  with  beginners,  the  secretary-driver 
makes  it  possible  for  the  blind  teacher  to 
render  greater  service.  If  we  are  to  be  paid  at 
the  professional  rate  that  our  training  and 
services   justify,   then   the   routine   tasks  had 
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better  be  done  by  those  receiving  less  pay, 
and  the  teacher's  valuable  time  should  not 
be  spent  waiting  for  a  bus.  During  a  lesson 
the  driver  may  deliver  materials,  do  routine 
shopping,  take  a  client  to  the  doctor  when 
no  other  transportation  is  available,  or  help 
the  blind  teacher  match  colors  or  check  on 
ityping  or  longhand  lessons.  The  teacher 
:should  direct  the  secretary-driver's  activities 
and  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  pupil's 
mind  as  to  which  person  is  responsible  for 
the  services.  Insurance  coverage  and  upkeep 
are  apt  to  be  better  on  an  agency-owned  car. 
The  secretary-driver  should  be  paid  enough 
ito  attract  an  intelligent  person.  The  teacher 
;should  select  this  person  since  they  work  so 
cclosely  together.  The  secretary-driver  may  fill 
in  some  reports,  but  the  teacher  should  always 
Ikeep  Braille  notes.  Volunteer  services  work 
■out  on  an  occasional  basis  but  rarely  are  satis- 
factory on  a  regular  weekly  basis.  The  teacher 
is  not  as  free  to  give  instructions  or  to  make 
corrections  to  a  volunteer. 

Teaching  materials  should  be  adequate. 
Raised  type  students  should  not  be  given 
worn  out  books.  Craft  pupils  should  have 
pleasant-feeling  materials  and  there  should 
ibe  enough  in  stock  so  that  they  need  not  wait 
a  long  time  for  supplies.  There  should  be 
special  texts  for  the  problem  readers  and 
novel  craft  supplies  to  interest  the  unusual 
istudent.  Teachers  should  not  have  to  buy 
teaching  materials. 

Supervisors  should  have  had  field  experi- 
ence so  they  understand  the  problems  first 
hand.  They  should  meet  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  those  whom  they  are  supervising.  In 
some  agencies,  it  has  been  felt  that  any  senior 
■case  worker  could  be  switched  over  to  direct 
this  program.  There  should  be  regular  staff 
meetings  to  discuss  program  policies,  to  give 
new  information  and  ideas,  and  to  enable  the 
staff  to  share  experiences.  There  should  be 
adequate  time  for  conferences  with  the  super- 
visor. The  teacher  in  the  field  has  to  work  a 
great  deal  on  his  own  and  he  needs  assurance 
that  his  performance  is  satisfactory,  to  be  able 
to  discuss  problem  cases,  and  to  be  corrected 
privately  with  ample  time  to  go  over  his 
specific  errors.  Before  condemning,  the  super- 
visor should  ask  for  an  explanation  of  why 
certain  action  was  taken  by  the  field  worker. 

I  feel  the  home  teacher  should  be  perma- 
nently located  in  a  given  geographic  territory. 


One  state  puts  a  teacher  in  one  territory  for 
several  years,  then  removes  him  to  another 
area.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  teacher 
periodically  to  extend  time  making  new  com- 
munity contacts,  and  certainly  works  a  hard- 
ship on  his  private  life,  which  is  important, 
as  has  already  been  discussed.  The  pupils 
left  behind  may  need  a  boost  or  counseling 
to  continue  what  they  learned,  and  without  it 
may  give  up  and  all  his  time  was  wasted. 
Another  state  gives  each  teacher  a  very  small 
teaching  load,  eight  or  ten,  which  gets  con- 
centrated services  while  others  wait.  This 
waiting  period  is  not  too  long.  In  California 
we  have  field  workers  in  the  urban  areas  that 
render  all  services.  As  Braille  specialist,  I 
travel  periodically  to  the  remote  areas,  teach- 
ing by  correspondence  between  visits,  and 
rendering  as  much  counseling,  inspiration 
and  community  education  as  possible.  Usu- 
ually  I  am  home  on  week-ends. 

I  feel  this  latter  plan  is  best  if  there  cannot 
be  enough  teachers  to  serve  everyone  ade- 
quately. This  means  that  all  blind  persons 
can  at  least  be  exposed  to  ideas  and  a  phi- 
losophy that  can  improve  their  lives.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  amazing  changes  can 
take  place  after  even  one  visit  from  the 
teacher. 

The  actual  size  of  the  geographic  territory 
assigned  should  depend  on  the  density  of  the 
population,  travel  facilities  and  the  size  of 
the  staff.  If  there  is  only  one  staff  member, 
his  territory  should  coincide  with  the  area 
served  by  the  agency,  except  for  those  agen- 
cies that  render  some  services  on  a  national 
basis.  Such  a  worker  would  do  a  minimum 
of  formal  instruction,  but  would  stress  coun- 
seling and  developing  community  resources. 
The  second  staff  member  could  be  assigned 
an  urban  area  where  he  could  render  all 
phases  of  our  service  to  a  small  number  of 
persons.  Within  a  reasonable  time,  these 
cases  would  be  closed  and  new  pupils  taken 
on  in  the  same  geographic  area.  A  specialist 
for  travel  training,  advanced  crafts,  non- 
English  speaking  students,  etc.,  could  be  as- 
signed a  larger  urban  area,  and  occasionally 
could  visit  all  parts  of  the  agency's  territory 
when  referrals  indicated  a  need.  The  state 
supervisor  could  coordinate  the  travel  in  out- 
lying areas,  and  one  person  should  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  the  activities  of  all 
workers  in  a  given  urban  area.  These  workers 
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should  meet  at  definite  times  to  discuss  mu- 
tual cases. 

The  active  teaching  load,  I  feel,  should  be 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  for  those 
teachers  giving  only  individual  instruction. 
This  would  schedule  a  weekly  lesson  for  each 
person;  four  lessons  a  day,  four  times  a  week, 
with  allowance  made  for  those  who  cancel 
for  various  reasons,  and  allowing  time  to 
make  new  contacts  with  agencies  and  new 
blind  cases  and  to  do  necessary  shopping.  The 
greater  the  territory  traveled,  the  smaller 
this  load  woidd  become.  All  teachers  should 
contact,  at  least  once,  every  blind  person  in 
their  territory,  and  should  keep  up  with  semi- 
active  and  graduate  students  as  time  permits. 
Teachers  having  class  lessons  might  have  an 
active  load  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty.  Classes 
should  not  exceed  ten  students.  No  one  should 
start  in  these  classes  until  the  teacher  has 
made  a  home  visit  and  decided  the  pupil  and 
the  class  could  profit  mutually  by  his  at- 
tendance. After  students  have  been  in  a  class 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  they  should 
be  graduated  to  make  room  for  new  class 
members.  Since  the  class  offers  much  more 
than  mere  academic  instruction  and  many 
students  come  more  for  the  extra  values  than 
for  the  instruction,  the  home  teacher  might 
seek  a  community  group  that  would  sponsor 
a  graduate  class,  arrange  for  a  meeting  place, 
and  for  transportation  and  a  teacher. 

There  should  be  a  day  a  week  allowed  for 
office  hours.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  do 
overtime  regularly.  Most  of  us  do  it  now,  I 
feel  sure.  Naturally,  it  Avill  be  necessary  oc- 
casionally. I  suggest  a  5  day,  35  hour,  work 


week  with  no  compensation  for  overtime. 
However,  our  hours  should  be  no  less  than 
those  of  other  professional  workers  in  the 
same  agency.  There  should  be  at  at  least  fif- 
teen working  days  of  vacation  and  time  off 
for  professional  conferences  and  study.  There 
should  be  at  least  twelve  days  a  year  sick 
leave. 

Travel  expenses  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  allow  for  tipping,  taxis,  long  distance 
phone  calls,  and  occasional  professional  con- 
ventions. Some  teachers  stay  with  pupils  to 
cut  down  expenses.  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
because  the  teacher  does  not  get  adequate 
relaxation;  it  is  not  a  routine  or  practical 
place  for  messages  to  be  left,  and  may  result 
in  jealousy  between  pupils  or  passing  along 
of  confidential  information  by  the  pupil  host. 
I  even  discourage  eating  with  pupils  as  an 
expense  saver.  The  pupil's  mind  is  on  prepar- 
ing the  food,  rather  than  on  the  lesson,  and 
unnecessary  time  may  be  required. 

Compensation:  The  salaries  paid  to  home 
teachers  should  be  equivalent  to  those  paid 
in  the  same  geographic  area  to  professional 
workers  rendering  equivalent  services  such  as 
occtipational  therapists,  rehabilitation  officers 
or  medical  social  workers.  There  should  be 
provision  for  increase  in  pay.  There  should 
be  a  sound  retirement  system. 

Now  it  is  time  for  me  to  pull  in  my  neck 
and  hand  the  relay  wand  for  the  next  lap 
on  to  someone  else  to  play  the  role  of  tortoise. 
We  need  to  face  the  issues  squarely  and 
frankly,  without  fear  of  personalities  or  re- 
prisals. Let's  make  our  goal  professional  rec- 
ognition, justifial)ly  earned. 


STANDARDS  OF  MEASUREMENT  FOR  SERVICES  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS  FROM  AN  ADMINISTRATOR'S  POINT 

OF  VIEW 


*  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK,  Managing  Director 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  year  ago  we  discussed  the  functions  of  a 
liome  teacher  and  debated  whether  or  not 
this  staff  person  should  be  a  "jack  of  all 
trades"  in  the  organization,  and  this  year  we 
are  attempting  to  find  some  method  of  es- 
tablishing a  standard  of  measurement  for  the 

*  Visually   Handicapped. 


use  of  administrators  of  home  teaching  and 
social  services. 

All  too  often  administrators  think  only  in 
terms  of  an  immediate  budget  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  case  load  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  staff.  The  administrator  of 
an  agency  for  the  blind  should  plan  and  de- 
velop staff  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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Statistical  potential  case  load  in  the  area 
served  by  the  agency  and  should  not  be  satis- 
fied to  direct  a  staff  that  does  not  meet  this 
requirement.  Because  very  few,  if  any,  agen- 
cies have  a  complete  current  register  of  blind 
persons  in  their  area — and  in  fact  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  secure  a  complete  current 
register  today  it  would  be  out  of  date  within 
thirty  days — we  must  plan  on  a  basis  of  the 
potential  case  load  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  every  individual  is  known  to  us. 

At  the  present  time  most  statisticians  in 
our  field  seem  to  agree  that  there  are  at  least 
two  blind  persons  per  thousand  in  the  gen- 
eral population  and  an  analysis  of  closed 
cases  indicates  that  each  year  ten  percent  of 
the  registered  group  will  either  have  sight 
restored  or  will  die,  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  sighted  persons  become  blind,  thus 
maintaining  the  problem  level  in  the  general 
population. 

Whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  plan  an  or- 
ganization for  an  area,  administrators  fre- 
quently disparage  such  efforts  on  the  basis 
that  their  organization  is  small  and  therefore 
the  same  principles  cannot  be  applied  as 
would  be  used  by  a  large  agency.  Sometimes 
we  find  small  agencies  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  large  population,  and  comparatively  large 
agencies  in  areas  where  there  is  a  compara- 
tively small  population.  Of  course  these  re- 
sults depend  on  the  administrator's  conception 
of  the  organization's  responsibility  more  than 
upon  the  size  of  the  general  population  in 
the  area  served  by  the  agency.  Very  few  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  are  operating  in 
areas  serving  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
people  and  this  population  has  about  two 
hundred  blind  persons  in  it  with  a  turnover 
of  twenty  per  year.  In  a  population  of  this 
size,  and  even  though  a  small  number  of 
blind  persons  requires  any  one  type  of  serv- 
ice, we  would  probably  agree  that  as  many 
varieties  of  service  are  as  necessary  for  two 
hundred  blind  persons  as  for  two  thousand. 
The  only  difference  is  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  category  and  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired to  provide  each  type  of  service. 

In  a  blind  group  of  two  thousand  persons 
there  is  enough  work  to  employ  six  social 
workers  and  at  least  six  home  teachers, 
whereas  a  blind  group  of  two  hundred  would 
probably  use  the  services  of  only  one  com- 
bined home  teacher  and  social  worker.  Even 


this  standard  would  not  be  accepted  in  some 
areas  of  the  world  where  a  home  teacher  is 
assigned  to  a  case  load  of  one  hundred  blind 
persons  because  the  home  teacher  is  expected 
to  be  a  "jack  of  all  trades"  in  the  solution  of 
each  individual's  problems. 

The  administrator  must  determine  the 
functions  of  a  home  teacher  or  a  social  worker 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  establish  a 
practical  case  load  for  that  employee.  In 
sparsely  settled  areas  a  combined  home 
teacher  and  social  worker  might  have  a  full 
time  job  in  a  general  population  area  of 
25,000  persons  because  of  the  time  required 
in  travel,  whereas  another  home  teacher-social 
worker  in  a  more  densely  populated  area 
might  be  able  to  serve  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  with  even  greater  ease. 

One  of  the  present  difficulties  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  home  teachers  and  social  workers  is  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  lack  any  standard  out- 
line as  to  the  duties  that  should  be  per- 
formed by  either  a  home  teacher  or  a  social 
worker.  We  see  different  duties  assigned  to 
these  staff  members  even  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  one  agency  and  a  standardized  job 
description  in  the  agency  is  forgotten  when 
the  administrator  finds  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual has  abilities  either  beyond  or  under 
those  required  in  the  job  description  or  when 
an  individual  is  assigned  to  an  area  possess- 
ing characteristics  that  are  off  the  average 
conditions  within  the  city  or  the  state. 

Because  of  these  factors  we  have  home 
4;eachers  and  social  workers  performing  duties 
that  are  frequently  assigned  to  other  staff 
personnel  such  as:  publicity,  adjustment  train- 
ing, placement  in  jobs,  supervising  home  in- 
dustries, selling  home  workers'  production, 
conducting  exhibits  in  county  and  state  fairs, 
prevention  of  blindness,  operating  boarding 
homes  and  driving  the  organization  truck. 

All  too  frequently  administrators  use  a 
home  teacher  or  social  worker  to  perform 
duties  that  are  not  exactly  within  their  field 
rather  than  campaign  with  their  sources  of 
funds  to  secure  enough  financial  support  so 
as  to  employ  the  right  people  for  each  job. 
Because  of  this  a  small  agency  continues  to 
be  small  even  though  the  population  and  the 
case  load  indicates  a  need  for  a  much  larger 
organization  and  l^ecause  we  have  more  small 
agencies    than   we   do   large   ones,   confusion 
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exists  as  to  the  functions  of  home  teachers 
and  social  workers. 

Assuming  that  a  home  teacher  or  social 
worker  performs  the  functions  that  are  nor- 
mally ascribed  to  these  positions,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  a  potential  case  load  of  250 
blind  persons  in  a  compact  population  area 
of  125,000  will  require  the  full  time  of  a 
home  teacher  and  also  a  full  time  social 
worker. 

The  home  teacher  will  currently  have  at 
least  25  students  at  all  times  and  new  trainees 
will  replace  those  whose  instruction  is  de- 
veloped to  maximum,  as  rapidly  as  the  teacher 
can  absorb  them.  There  are  some  areas  in 
which  home  teachers  are  given  a  student  load 
of  80  to  100  persons  but  an  examination  of 
the  work  of  these  teachers  usually  shows  that 
they  are  doing  a  friendly  visiting  job  and 
they  are  not  providing  instruction  as  rapidly 
as  the  client  can  absorb  it,  and  then  closing 
the  case  for  home  teaching  purposes  in  order 
that  new  students  can  be  enrolled. 

The  personal  and  family  problems  of  250 
blind  persons  requires  the  full  time  of  a 
skilled  social  worker.  This  case  load  is  one 
in  which  the  social  worker  deals  with  a  com- 
plete cross-section  of  the  population  and  the 
social  services  are  not  rendered  on  a  basis  of 
continuing  eligibility  for  public  assistance,  re- 
habilitation, medical  care,  or  any  other  one 
reason,  but  simply  because  these  persons  are 
blind  and  they  need  a  good  friend. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  home 
teacher  and  social  worker  to  other  staff  mem- 
bers? 

Obviously  these  persons  are  the  first  con- 
tact between  the  agency  and  the  blind  person 
and  it  is  their  job  to  analyze  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  make  use  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  agency  as  well  as  the  community  in 
the  solution  of  those  needs.  We  might  com- 
pare the  home  teacher-social  worker  team  to 
the  receiving  department  in  a  factory  where 
all  the  raw  material  is  brought  in  and  then 
is  routed  to  the  various  departments  that 
process  this  material,  make  the  finished  prod- 
uct and  send  it  on  for  use  in  the  community. 
In  the  agency  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
home  teachers  and  social  workers  to  follow 
the  material  through  the  processing  and  make 
certain  that  the  job  is  completed  and  that 
the  individual  receives  all  the  services  re- 
quired. It  is  also  the  function  of  the  social 


worker  to  continue  contact  with  each  person 
in  the  case  load  during  the  entire  life  time 
of  the  individual  and  always  be  on  hand 
when  a  friend  is  needed. 

When  an  administrator  is  working  with  a 
budget  that  is  inadequate  for  the  case  load 
needs  in  the  area  then  the  administrator 
must  decide  whether  or  not  the  agency  can 
afford  home  teachers,  and  this  is  especially 
true  if  these  staff  members  are  to  perform 
the  functions  normally  ascribed  to  teachers. 
For  example,  when  a  home  teacher  instructs 
twenty  persons  in  a  week  the  salary  of  this 
teacher  plus  travel,  administration  and  cleri- 
cal assistance,  produces  a  cost  of  from  four 
to  five  dollars  per  lesson.  The  administrator 
may  have  to  choose  between  serving  twenty 
persons  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
year  or  serving  a  larger  number  of  blind  per- 
sons through  such  services,  as  recreation,  place- 
ment in  industry,  training  and  placement  in 
stands,  training  in  workshops,  prevention  of 
blindness,  etc.  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 
Because  of  the  basic  character  of  social  work 
every  agency,  either  public  or  private,  must 
have  a  good  social  work  department  and  even 
in  a  one-man  organization  the  director  is 
primarily  a  social  worker  in  function  before 
that  person  is  anything  else  to  the  clientele. 
Assuming  that  an  administrator  hires  a  home 
teacher  to  perform  teaching  functions  then 
it  becomes  incumbent  on  the  administrator 
to  distribute  the  skills  of  the  home  teacher 
over  as  many  persons  as  possible  in  the  course 
of  a  year  and  not  permit  the  teacher  to  be- 
come a  traveling  friendly  visitor  or  to  con- 
tinue teaching  individuals  long  after  they 
have  leveled  off  in  their  ability  to  absorb 
and  apply  instruction. 

Should  public  or  private  agencies  employ 
home  teachers? — is  a  question  that  is  fre- 
quently presented  to  us.  Because  of  the  cost 
of  home  teaching,  most  persons  agree  that 
this  is  a  service  that  should  be  provided  by 
public  agencies  and  thus  is  paid  from  ap- 
propriations. It  is  a  service  that  can  be  given 
to  individuals  in  a  comparatively  leisurely 
manner  and  the  teacher  meets  with  very  few 
emergencies  that  are  complicated  by  public 
agency  administration.  Very  few  states  are 
providing  enough  funds  to  permit  the  state 
agency  for  the  blind  an  adequate  staff  of  home 
teachers  even  when  the  ratio  of  teachers  is 
one  to  three  hundred  blind  persons. 
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If  the  private  agencies  employ  home  teach- 
ers and  other  personnel  that  should  properly 
be  employed  by  the  public  agencies,  then  the 
public  agencies  are  encouraged  to  avoid  their 
responsibilities  in  this  matter.  There  are  so 
many  services  that  must  be  provided  by  the 
private  agencies  that  every  effort  shoidd  be 
made  to  assist  the  public  agencies  in  securing 
appropriations  that  will  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  number  of  competent 
home  teachers  in  each  state.  If  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  public  agency  refuses  to  recognize 
his  responsiblity  in  this  matter  then  the 
private  agency  should  employ  home  teachers 
on  a  supplementary  basis  and  simultaneously 
conduct  a  campaign  to  have  the  public  agen- 
cies carry  the  full  load.  As  the  funds  of  the 
public  agency  are  increased  and  the  vision 
of  the  administrators  improved,  then  the 
private  agency  can  move  out  of  the  home 
teaching  field  and  use  its  funds  for  other 
services. 

Suggested  standards  of  measurement  for  the 
effectiveness  of  home  teachers  and  social 
workers: 

Because  these  persons  are  the  first  contact 
between  either  the  public  or  private  agency 
for  the  blind  and  the  general  public,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  these  persons  are 
doing  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
confidence  of  the  general  public  in  the  or- 
ganization will  be  established  and  maintained 
at  a  proper  level.  In  the  case  of  either  type 
agency  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  speed  with 
which  newly  blinded  persons  are  reported  to 
the  organization.  An  analysis  of  registrations 
in  the  agency  will  soon  tell  you  the  length 
of   time   the  average  person   is  blind   before 


being  registered  in  the  office.  In  many  areas 
this  time  lag  is  five  years  and  in  far  too  many 
areas  it  is  as  high  as  fifteen  years.  If  we  could 
find  persons  within  the  first  year  of  their 
blindness  we  could  save  time,  money,  and 
months  of  distress.  The  delay  in  reporting  is 
usually  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
agency  by  the  public  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  agency's  functions  or  both. 

When  the  home  teacher  and  social  worker 
are  cultivating  the  general  public  as  well  as 
the  blind  group  in  the  area  assigned  to  them, 
newly  blinded  persons  will  come  to  their  at- 
tention within  the  first  year.  In  the  case  of 
private  agencies  depending  upon  contribu- 
tions the  effectiveness  is  measured  in  terms 
of  increased  financial  support.  The  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  public  is  demonstrated 
through  its  pocketbook,  and  improved  contrib- 
uted income  not  only  enables  the  adminis- 
trator to  employ  an  adequate  number  of 
home  teachers  and  social  workers  but  also  to 
provide  the  many  other  services  that  a  private 
agency  should  make  available  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  public  agency  administrator  finds  that 
the  home  teacher  or  social  worker  influences 
the  members  of  the  state  legislature  in  a 
favorable  manner  because  of  the  good  will 
of  blind  persons  and  their  sighted  friends  in 
the  counties,  and  these  legislators  support  re- 
quests for  increased  appropriations  for  services 
to  the  blind.  On  this  basis  the  home  teacher 
and  social  worker  is  a  very  important  public 
relations  factor,  but  of  course  their  work 
must  be  equally  well  supported  by  the  other 
staff  members  of  the  organization. 


THE  POTENTIAL  ROLE  OF  A  CONSULTANT  IN  HOME  TEACHING 
ON  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  ANNETTE  B.  DINSMORE,  Consultant 

Services   for  the  Deaf-Blind,   American  Foundation   for  the   Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


It  seems  strange  to  stand  before  you  today 
— you  with  whom  I  have  worked  in  various 
parts  of  the  country — to  discuss  a  subject  other 
than  problems  of  deaf-blind  people.  How- 
ever, Home  Teaching  as  a  whole  has  always 
held  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  me  and  I 


*  Visually  Handicapped. 


am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
the  potential  role  of  a  Consultant  in  Home 
Teaching  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Two  years  ago  at  Louisville,  many  of  you 
heard  Mr.  Barnett's  anouncement  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  proposes 
to  employ  on  its  staff  a  Consultant  in  Home 
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Teaching.  This  decision  was  made  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  tliat  Home  Teaching  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  professional  services  in 
work  for  the  blind.  If  through  such  a  con- 
sultant the  Foundation  can  help  to  under- 
score the  validity  of  Home  Teaching  as  such, 
so  that  it  may  be  acknowledged  in  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  field  as  a  whole,  then  this 
alone  will  justify  the  time  and  expense  in- 
volved. On  the  other  hand,  a  Consultant  in 
Home  Teaching  can  offer  a  variety  of  services 
to  help  you  in  your  programs  and  to  help  you 
develop  greater  strength  in  them.  The  position 
has  not  yet  been  filled,  but  the  plan  has  not 
been  changed.  I  have  come  here  today  not  to 
discuss  qualifications  for  the  job  but  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  duties  which  will  be 
required. 

When  we  speak  of  a  potential  role  of  a 
Consultant  in  Home  Teaching  we  mean  just 
that.  No  matter  how  carefully  we  outline  the 
role,  we  know  that  the  work  will  develop  only 
through  needs  expressed  by  and  from  you  who 
are  in  the  field.  Only  through  combined  ef- 
forts, sharing  constructive  experiences  as  well 
as  specific  problems,  can  the  Consultant  build 
a  program  of  value  or  any  real  significance. 

The  description  of  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
posed Consultant  have  been  outlined  tenta- 
tively, It  is  my  thought  to  give  you  these 
briefly  and  then  elaborate  upon  several  of 
them  in  greater  detail: 

1.  Special  attention  to  areas  needing  research 
in  Home  Teaching. 

2.  (a)  Considtation   with   home   teachers,   su- 

pervisors and  employers, 
(b)  Evaluation  of  local  program  and  sug- 
gested improvements. 

3.  (a)  In-service  training  for  workers. 

(b)  Arrange  for  and  coordinate  college  and 
university  courses  of  instruction. 

4.  Take  part  in  surveys  (team  or  singly). 

5.  Correspondence. 

6.  Keep  abreast  of  developments  in  Home 
Teaching  and  help  formulate  policies  for 
the   American   Foundation   for   the   Blind. 

7.  Represent  the  American  Foinidation  for 
the  Blind  at  conventions  and  conferences. 

8.  Write  articles  and  evaluate  articles  of 
others. 

To  go  back  to  the  first  duty — special  at- 
tention  to  areas   needing  research   in   Home 


Teaching — the  Consultant  should  undertake 
studies  of  factual  information,  keeping  con- 
fidential any  details  that  would  lead  to  identi- 
fication. These  studies  should  cover  such 
things  as  salary  levels  and  working  conditions, 
including  degree  of  supervision,  working 
hoins,  reports  required,  allowances  for  travel, 
and  so  forth.  The  studies  should  also  include 
the  formal  qualifications  of  home  teachers 
and  their  personality  factors,  qualifications  of 
supervisors  and  - — again — personality  factors. 
A  study  should  be  made  of  the  types  of  serv- 
ices offered  within  various  programs.  Analysis 
should  be  made  of  methods  of  instruction  and 
adequacy  of  such  instruction.  What  methods 
of  travel  do  the  workers  use?  What  is  their 
relationship  with  fellow  staff  members,  with 
workers  in  other  agencies,  and  with  clients? 

The  Consultant  should  make  a  comparative 
survey  of  the  work  required  of  a  home  teacher 
assigned  to  a  rural  area  and  one  assigned  to 
an  urban  community.  Here,  geographic  con- 
ditions should  be  considered  and  density  of 
population,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
the  incidence  of  blindness  within  the  area. 

The  Consultant  should  compile  information 
on  handcrafts  so  that  new  techniques  and 
skills  could  be  made  available.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal conviction  that  there  is  one  whole  field 
of  research  waiting  along  this  line.  It  is  the 
use  of  materials  for  handcrafts  native  to  in- 
dividual localities.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  there 
are  varieties  of  native  raw  materials  typical 
in  different  sections,  which  can  be  utilized 
according  to  local  customs.  If  that  is  true 
within  Pennsylvania,  it  must  be  even  more  so 
in  some  of  your  larger  states — certainly  Texas, 
for  example! 

We  could  lengthen  this  list  and  use  up  all 
of  our  allotted  time,  discussing  recreation, 
geriatrics,  home  industries,  and  the  part  that 
a  home  teacher  plays  in  each.  Certainly  we 
could  discuss  the  most  important  subject  of 
all — services  for  the  deaf-blind.  But  we  will 
go  on. 

Let's  consider  the  second  duty  on  our  list 
— consultation  with  home  teachers,  supervisors 
and  employers — evaluation  of  local  programs 
and  suggested  improvements.  The  very  title 
"Consultant"  implies  a  service  of  this  kind, 
and  there  have  been  expressions  from  the  field 
that  lead  us  to  believe  professional  advice 
would   be  welcomed.  At   first  glance  such   a 
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service  appears  obvious  and  certainly  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  potential  value.  However,  in 
my  opinion  this  function  comprises  the  most 
difficult  part  of  such  a  consultant's  job.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  work  out  procedures 
with  great  care  and  diplomacy  so  that  admin- 
istrative channels  be  adhered  to,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  individual  programs  be 
maintained  on  a  sound,  ethical  basis.  If  a  di- 
rector requests  evaluation — how  can  this  be 
done  effectively?  Would  the  home  teachers 
under  observation  react  in  such  a  way  that 
the  picture  of  their  work  becomes  out  of 
focus?  Would  they  be  self-conscious,  possibly 
defensive?  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
sultant to  know  her  subject  so  thoroughly, 
also,  to  understand  human  frailties  and 
strength  so  well  that  she  would  inspire  com- 
plete confidence — confidence  in  sufficient  meas- 
ure to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

In  contrast,  the  home  teachers  in  the  field, 
who  desire  personal  consultation  and  help  of 
any  kind,  would  be  faced  with  a  personal 
factor  in  that  such  requests  would  need  to  be 
made  through  and  by  their  immediate  su- 
periors. Here  again  we  have  the  human  ele- 
ment— reaction  of  the  supervisor  to  requests 
of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  services 
could  and  should  be  available  to  individual 
home  teachers,  but  it  would  need  to  be 
planned  through  mutual  agreement — satis- 
factory to  administrators  and  workers  alike. 

In  addition,  it  seems  important  that  pro- 
grams operating  effectively  and  with  no  im- 
mediate need  of  consultation  should  invite 
the  Consultant  in  Home  Teaching  to  observe 
the  work  being  done  so  that  she  could  be- 
come familiar  with  it.  In  so  doing  the  agency 
would  indirectly  offer  the  benefit  of  its  experi- 
ence to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

In  my  own  work  as  Consultant  in  Services 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  I  have  been  in  a  peculiarly 
enviable  position.  I  have  seen  you  in  action — 
I  have  worked  witji  you  and  with  your  su- 
pervisors in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
through  institutes,  through  discussions  in  staff 
meetings  and  through  actual  field  trips  to 
visit  deaf-blind  clients.  Even  though  we  have 
focused  our  attention  on  one  specialized  phase 
of  your  work,  your  response  has  reflected  an 
interest,  sincerity  and  desire  to  render  effec- 
tive service  that  is  of  great  significance  be- 
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cause  it  has  indicated  your  attittide  toward 
your  work  as  a  whole.  It  would  hardly  be 
honest  not  to  admit  that  there  have  been 
weaknesses  apparent  at  times,  rare  instances 
of  inflexibility,  and  hints  of  relationships 
which  could  be  improved.  But  these  have 
been  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  have 
presented  no  major  problems.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  given  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
Home  Teaching  in  these  United  States  and  to 
a  limited  extent  in  Canada.  The  picture  is 
that  of  a  growing  profession,  making  progress 
against  a  great  many  odds  known  to  all  of  us. 
It  is  a  picture  which  has  served  to  strengthen 
my  conviction  of  long  standing  that  Home 
Teaching  is  the  foundation  upon  which  work 
for  the  blind  rests.  May  we  all  help  to  give 
the  future  Consultant  in  Home  Teaching  a 
similar  objective,  unbiased  view! 

The  third  responsibility  in  our  outline  is 
in-service  training  for  workers,  arranging  and 
coordinating  college  and  university  courses 
of  instruction.  This  can  be  organized  to  meet 
a  long-felt  need  and  can  help  to  bring  about 
uniformity  of  preparation  and,  over  a  period 
of  time,  raise  standards  to  professional  levels. 

The  fourth  responsibility — to  take  part  in 
surveys,  as  one  of  a  team  or  singly — may  need 
some  clarification  for  you.  By  official  request 
from  the  governor  of  a  state  or  from  some  ad- 
ministrator of  an  individual  agency  or  institu- 
tion, the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
makes  surveys  according  to  the  request  re- 
ceived. The  Foundation  sends  a  team  of  ex- 
pertsTnto  the  areas  to  be  studied  and  evalu- 
ated— education,  rehabilitation,  adjustment 
centers  and  the  like.  The  survey  may  take 
two  to  three  weeks,  and  a  detailed  report  is 
submitted  in  confidence  to  the  authority  who 
requested  the  service  originally.  Occasionally 
the  request  involves  only  one  specialty  and 
then  the  survey  can  be  conducted  by  the 
Consultant  in  that  area. 

The  reinaining  duties  in  the  outline  are 
self-explanatory,  although  each  will  require 
a  lot  of  hard,  detailed  work  for  the  Consult- 
ant. It  seems  unnecessary  here  to  elaborate 
upon  them. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  interjecting  my 
personal  opinions  on  topics  that  are  contro- 
versial. These  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
However,  we  hope  that  through  study  and 
presentation    of    unbiased,    factual    informa- 
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tion,  the  Consultant  will  be  able  to  resolve 
some  of  the  differences  of  opinion  now  preva- 
lent. 

I  hope  this  discussion  has  given  you  some 
understanding  of  the  plan  we  have  in  mind 


and  that  it  may  nullify  any  possible  impres- 
sion that  the  Consultant  in  Home  Teaching 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
merely  a  figment  of  our  imagination! 


WHAT  ARE  THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  AGING  BLIND 
AND  HOW  CAN  THESE  BEST  BE  MET? 

HAROLD  RICHTERMAN 

Supervisors  of  the  Vocational  Institute 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


In  his  article,  "Estimated  Prevalence  of  Blind- 
ness in  the  United  States"  (Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Sept.,  1953),  Ralph  J.  Hurlin  observes: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proportion 
of  older  persons  in  the  population  is  now  one 
of  the  principal  factors  determining  the  num- 
ber of  blind  persons.  Many  diseases  that  cause 
blindness,  including  the  two  most  frequent 
causes,  cataract  and  glaucoma,  occur  chiefly 
in  the  later  years  of  life.  While  increasing 
longevity  has  increased  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  eye  disease  associated  with  age,  medi- 
cal science  has  been  reducing  spectacularly  the 
incidence  of  blindness  from  infectious  dis- 
eases, which  probably  once  accounted  in  this 
country — as  it  still  does  in  some  parts  of  the 
world — for  the  greater  part  of  blindness." 

The  validity  of  these  observations  has  been 
recognized  by  workers  with  the  blind  for  many 
years.  When  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  older  blind 
persons  in  the  blind  population  in  increasing, 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  blind  pop- 
ulation of  this  coimtry  is  already  over  the  age 
of  65,  we  have  brought  home  to  us  strikingly 
the  important  need  to  direct  an  increasing 
portion  of  the  facilities  and  services  for  the 
blind  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  aging 
blind. 

Earliest  efforts  to  develop  special  facilities 
and  techniques  for  serving  the  blind  concern 
themselves  with  the  education  needs  of  the 
young  blind.  Once  the  educability  of  the 
blind  became  widely  accepted,  the  need  to 
provide  opportunities  for  educated  blind  per- 
sons to  find  useful  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment loomed  as  a  new  challenge  to  edu- 
cators of  the  blind.  The  programs  of  schools 
for  the  blind  were  extended  to  provide  special 


workshops  in  which  to  employ  their  gradu- 
ates. Such  workshops  were  subsequently  sepa- 
rated from  schools  for  the  blind  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  employment  needs 
not  only  of  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind 
but  also  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Ijlind  of  working  age  who  had  lost  their  sight 
after  school  age.  From  the  success  of  work- 
shops for  the  blind  arose  the  confidence  that 
properly  selected  and  properly  trained  blind 
persons  could  be  employed  under  fully  com- 
petitive conditions. 

We  find  ourselves  today  at  the  stage  in  the 
developi^ient  of  services  for  the  blind  which 
takes  for  granted  the  educability  and  the 
employability  of  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
blind  population.  Both  the  needs  and  the  po- 
tential of  this  portion  of  our  blind  popula- 
tion are  dramatic  and  command  the  interest 
and  the  energy  of  most  of  the  specialists  who 
have  made  work  for  the  blind  their  lifetime 
specialty.  The  needs  of  the  aging  blind,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion, are  generally  more  obscure  and  the  po- 
tential of  these  blind  persons  is  generally  far 
less  dramatic.  Consequently,  our  aging  blind 
have  too  often  received  only  incidental  atten- 
tion in  the  planning  for  and  the  development 
of  programs  of  service  to  the  blind. 

There  is  no  intent  to  imply  here  that,  be- 
cause the  aging  blind  constitute  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  blind,  they  should  receive  the 
major  portion  of  money,  time  and  energy  de- 
voted to  work  with  the  blind.  There  can  never 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  needs  of  any 
particular  portion  of  the  blind  should  per 
se  receive  prior  or  exclusive  attention.  Ob- 
viously, the  education  and/or  the  rehabilita- 
tion to  productive,  independent  living  of  any 
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young  blind  person  is  likely  to  have  more  far 
reaching  and  more  lasting  value  to  his  com- 
munity than  is  the  preparation  for  self  help 
and  happiness  of  an  aging  blind  person.  How- 
ever, because  this  latter  accomplishment  may 
have  somewhat  less  tangible,  substantial,  or 
far  reaching  benefit  to  the  community  than 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  young  blind  is  no 
reason  for  relegating  the  needs  of  the  aging 
blind  to  the  position  of  neglect  as  has  so 
generally  been  done  in  our  field.  The  sheer 
size  of  the  problem,  in  terms  of  the  relative 
number  of  bliftd  persons  involved,  of  serving 
the  aging  blind  and  the  poignant  emotional 
stress  to  the  aging  blind,  their  families  and 
their  neighbors  which  results  from  their  neg- 
lect makes  it  a  responsibility  of  major  conse- 
quence for  all  workers  with  the  blind  to  de- 
vote a  significant  portion  of  the  resources 
available  to  them  to  serving  those  blind  per- 
sons whose  advanced  age  places  them  beyond 
the  possibility  of  being  helped  to  any  primary 
degree  by  the  educational  and/or  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  blind. 

The  needs  of  the  aging  blind  are  special  by 
reason  of  the  factor  of  blindness  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are,-  if  anything,  more  di- 
verse than  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  our  blind 
population.  They  are  more  diverse  because 
they  are  affected  by  patterns  of  living  which 
have  been  set  by  past  accomplishments,  past 
failures,  present  economic,  physical  and  social 
conditions  and  the  harsh  reality  that  sufficient 
time  does  not  remain  to  make  possible  any 
major  change  in  the  individual's  intellectual, 
emotional,  social,  physical,  and  economic 
status  quo.  The  diversity  of  the  needs  of  the 
aging  blind  cannot  be  materially  reduced  by 
reeducation  or  retraining.  Within  rather  nar- 
row limits,  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  and 
serve  the  individual  aging  blind  person  in 
terms  of  his  immediate  needs  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  found. 

Many  blind  persons  of  limited  economic  re- 
sources and  limited  cultural  assets  with  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  home  conditions  may  best 
be  stimulated  and  benefited  through  a  home- 
work program.  Such  a  program  may  constitute 
the  major  if  not  the  only  service  that  can 
feasibly  be  offered  to  this  group  of  aging  blind 
persons.  Other  aging  blind  persons,  too,  may 
require  the  service  of  a  homework  program 
but  may  require,  in  addition,  any  one  or  a 
jiiimber  of  the  other  services  which  will  be 


mentioned  below  that  can  be  designed  to 
serve  aging  blind  persons  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  successful  operation  of  a  homework 
program  presents  many  challenges  growing 
out  of  state  laws  and  regulations,  federal 
wages  and  hours  requirements,  marketing,  in- 
ventory, supervision,  and  many  other  factors 
which  do  not  bear  detailed  discussion  in  a 
paper  of  this  type.  However,  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  successful  operation  of  a  home- 
work program  which  have  particular  signifi- 
cance in  the  conduct  of  such  a  program  for 
aging  blind  persons  might  be  envmierated 
here: 

1.  Only  those  persons  should  be  employed 
under  a  homework  program  who  clearly  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities outside  of  the  home. 

2.  Homework  should  be  offered  only  after 
competent  case  work  service  has  established 
the  eligibility  for  homework  the  need  for 
homework,  and  has  helped  the  client  to  a 
state  of  readiness  to  accept  homework  and 
use  it  to  good  advantage. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  continu- 
ing competent  case  work  services,  wherever 
indicated,  after  homework  has  begun. 

4.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  guard  against 
the  diverting  of  homework  intended  for  the 
client  to  other  members  of  the  household  in 
which  he  resides. 

5.  Homework  should  provide  remuneration 
sufficient  to  lend  dignity  and  worthwhileness 
to  the  client's  efforts  and  should,  in  no  in- 
stance, permit  payment  for  work  accomplished 
at  home  to  be  less  than  payment  for  com- 
parable work  performed  in  special  workshops 
for  the  blind  or  regular  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

6.  Homework  should  provide  a  standard, 
stable  item  that  will  not  be  changed  under 
normal  conditions  in  order  to  provide  the 
maximum  long  range  benefit  from  the  intial 
training  required  to  perform  the  work  offered 
under  the  program.  Training  is  frequently 
beset  with  frustration  and  discouragement  for 
aging  blind  persons,  and  frequent  need  to 
undergo  training  may  very  well  undermine 
the  sense  of  security  that  can  be  realized 
through  long  term  satisfactory  work  perform- 
ance. 

7.  Top  priority  on  available  materials  should 
be  given  to  any  homework  program  which  is 
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operated  in  conjunction  with  a  special  work- 
shop. Regularity  of  work,  is  important  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  work  patterns  in  the  aging 
blind. 

8.  A  homework  program  should  provide 
for  the  delivery  of  raw  materials  to  the  home 
and  the  pickup  of  finished  goods  to  avoid 
any  necessity  of  the  client  developing,  through 
his  performance  of  homework,  a  new  depend- 
ence on  any  memljer  of  his  household. 

9.  Pay  for  work  performed  under  a  home- 
work program  should  be  made  promptly  on 
the  receipt  of  the  finished  work  and  should 
not  be  deferred  until  the  work  is  sold  or 
contingent  on  the  sale  of  the  work.  Satisfac- 
tion with  the  reward  for  work  is  diminished 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  delay  which  may 
be  involved  in  realizing  the  reward. 

The  abundant  cultural  assets  of  many  aging 
blind  persons  are  very  often  the  potential 
source  of  socially  useful  and  personally  satis- 
fying living  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  far 
too  often  the  immediate  cause  of  extreme  frus- 
tration and  a  feeling  that  the  limits  imposed 
by  advanced  age  and  blindness  are  well  nigh 
intolerable.  Many  of  these  blind  persons  are 
fortunate  in  having  homes  that  are  economi- 
cally secure  and  emotionally  sound.  In  their 
homes  and  in  their  cultural  assets  lies  a  great 
resource  for  happiness  for  themselves  and 
satisfaction  to  their  families  and  their  com- 
munities. When  such  aging  blind  persons  are 
allowed  to  waste  this  resource,  indeed  to  be 
burdened  down  by  the  very  elements  in  their 
situation  that  are  potentially  positive,  it  is 
hard  for  those  of  us  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  to  escape  the  indictment  of  short- 
sightedness and,  sometimes,  criminal  neglect. 
A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  wherewithal 
of  any  agency  for  the  blind,  if  properly  di- 
rected, can  bring  enormous  returns  in  terms 
of  the  happiness  of  the  aging  blind  of  their 
community  and  the  social  health  of  the  com- 
munity itself.  A  day  center  program,  a  pro- 
gram of  recreational  activities  planned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  interests  and  capacities  of 
the  aging  blind  persons  it  can  serve  and  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  genuine  friendliness  and 
respect  for  the  individual  dignity  of  these 
persons,  can  be  operated  with  a  small  nucleus 
of  well  selected,  professionally  trained,  paid 
staff  and  with  the  help  of  a  diversified  corps 
of  volunteers  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  very 
broad  base  of  the  general  population  in  the 


community.  Unlike  many  of  the  highly  special- 
ized services  which  function  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind,  services  to  the  aging  blind 
can  make  effective  use  of  volunteers  from  al- 
most all  walks  of  life.  Drivers,  readers,  musi- 
cians, guides,  or  just  wholesome  companions 
and  many  other  types  of  helpers  can  find  their 
place  in  a  well  planned  and  directed  day  cen- 
ter program  for  aging  blind  persons. 

Perhaps,  the  most  limiting  factor  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  day  center  programs  for  aging 
blind  persons  is  the  need  which  such  persons 
have  for  transportation.  Diminishing  acuity 
in  their  remaining  senses  and  the  reduction 
in  their  general  physical  tolerance  which  ac- 
company advancing  age  make  it  impracticable 
for  all  but  a  relatively  few  aging  blind  per- 
sons to  learn  to  travel  by  themselves.  Their 
conseqtient  need  to  be  transported  to  and 
from  any  day  center  and  the  rather  wide  dis- 
tribution geographically  of  any  group  as  small 
in  relation  to  the  total  population  as  is  the  ag- 
ing blind  make  the  problem  of  their  transpor- 
tation an  expensive  one  and  one  which,  in- 
evitably, will  preclude  a  great  many  aging 
blind  persons  from  participating  in  a  day 
center  program. 

Many  aging  blind  persons  who  have  a  need 
and  a  capacity  for  fuller  social  living  than 
their  homes  can  afford  them  unaided  can  be 
helped  to  realize  a  good  measure  of  satisfy- 
ing activity  through  the  service  of  a  carefully 
planned  and  well  directed  volunteer  visiting 
program.  Under  competent  professional  di- 
rection, properly  selected  and  trained  volun- 
teers can  bring  to  many  aging  blind  persons 
in  their  homes  companionship  and  helja  which 
will  enable  these  blind  persons  to  reenter  the 
IDattern  of  activity  which  their  blindness  had 
terminated  for  them.  Volunteers  may  bring 
back  to  aging  blind  persons  a  measure  of  the 
printed  word  that  may  have  constituted  an 
important  part  of  their  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual life  before  they  lost  their  sight.  Reading 
to  the  blind  is  one  of  the  first  services  that 
occurs  to  most  seeing  persons  who  wish  to 
help  the  blind  on  a  volunteer  basis.  It  is  a 
service  which  almost  everyone  can  render; 
but  it  is  a  service  which,  if  not  carefully  con- 
trolled, can  become  an  added  source  of  irri- 
tation rather  than  a  pleasure  to  the  blind  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  offered.  Too  often,  volun- 
teer readers  see  their  fiuiction  as  one  of  bring- 
ing the  particular  religious,  cultural,  or  so- 
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cial  interests  which  they  personally  have  found 
satisfying  to  blind  persons.  They  do  this  un- 
der the  misapprehension  that  blindness  pro- 
duces a  vacuum  in  the  minds  of  its  victims 
which  must  be  filled  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  good  and  uplifting  thoughts.  The  key 
to  successful  volunteer  service  to  aging  blind 
persons— whether  this  service  be  reading,  help 
in  pursuing  religious,  cultural,  social,  or  rec- 
reational activities  through  attendance  at 
places  of  worship,  places  of  entertainment, 
visits  to  friends,  performing  of  hobby  ac- 
tivities, or  any  activity  designed  tO'  give  the 
blind  person  satisfaction  in  living — is  the 
ability  of  the  volunteer  to  help  the  person 
he  serves  to  pursue  those  interests  and  ac- 
tivities which  his  pattern  of  living  has  made 
meaningful  to  him.  If  the  volunteers  available 
do  not  have  the  professional  training  or  have 
not  otherwise  acquired  the  insight  and  ob- 
jectivity to  enable  them  to  fully  appreciate 
this  highly  important  fact,  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  director  of  the  volunteer 
service  to  select  volunteers  whose  occupa- 
tional, cultural,  religious,  and  social  back- 
grounds are  most  similar  to  those  of  the  blind 
persons  they  serve  in  order  that  any  tendency 
of  such  volunteers  to  bring  their  personal 
thinking  and  feeling  to  the  persons  they  serve 
might  be  most  likely  to  coincide  with  the 
thinking  and  feeling  of  those  persons  and  to 
be  acceptable  to  them. 

Many  persons  in  our  society,  whether  blind 
or  not,  fail  to  develop  any  substantial  in- 
terests and  activities  outside  of  their  occupa- 
tions. Such  persons  are  likely  to  find  the  final 
years  of  their  lives,  when  they  can  no  longer 
pursue  their  occupations,  particularly  bleak 
and  lonesome.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  many  of  them  to  establish  rapport  and 
develop  satisfying  activities  with  volunteer 
visitors  or  to  enter  into  the  activities  of  a  day 
center  program.  Through  long  habit,  the  sat- 
isfaction which  they  derive  from  the  perform- 
ance of  any  activities  on  a  regular  basis  is  de- 
pendent, if  not  directly  proportionate  to,  the 
financial  compensation  which  they  receive  for 
performing  the  activity.  A  homework  program 
may  best  serve  the  need  of  some  of  these  per- 
sons and  a  part  time  workshop  program  may 
best  serve  the  need  of  others.  Not  only  will 
the  routine  and  the  exercise  of  traveling  to 
and  from  a  central  place  of  work  serve  to 
maintain  the  physical  and  emotional  stamina 


of  those  who  are  still  able  to  travel  by  them- 
selves but  the  element  of  leaving  home  for 
a  specific  period  of  time  at  regular  intervals 
will  be  found  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  normal,  satisfying  work  patterns  of  even 
those  who  may  have  to  be  transported  to  and 
from  their  places  of  work.  A  part  time  work- 
shop program  for  aging  blind  persons  should 
be  planned  with  the  fact  in  mind  that  the 
clients  for  whom  the  program  is  designed  are 
likely,  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
to  become  unable  to  perform  any  work  suffi- 
ciently productive  to  provide  a  reasonable 
basis  for  financial  compensation.  Accordingly, 
such  a  program  should  be  designed  as  a  tran- 
sition program  in  which  the  clients  may  be 
helped  to  gradually  relinquish  their  depend- 
ence for  satisfaction  upon  financial  compensa- 
tion and  strictly  regimented  work  routine. 
It  should  be  designed  to  help  them  to  learn 
to  enjoy  active  leisure  and  to  prepare  them  to 
enter  into  a  day  center  program  which  is  so- 
cially and  not  occupationally  constituted. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  aging  blind 
persons,  the  trend  for  married  women  to  seek 
employment  outside  of  the  home,  the  replace- 
ment of  large  houses  in  favor  of  apartments 
or  small  houses  for  family  living,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors  are  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  social  welfare  agencies,  generally, 
an  increasing  need  to  provide  residence  for 
aging  persons.  This  need  is  no  less  apparent 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  than  it  is 
in  other  fields  of  social  service. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
aging  blind  persons  might  best  be  housed  in 
facilities  designed  to  serve  the  aging  generally 
or  whether  separate  housing  for  aging  blind 
persons  is  required.  An  analysis  of  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  the  aging  blind  persons  who 
require  residence  reveals  that  these  persons 
generally  fall  within  one  of  three  categories 
that  can  be  identified  by  the  type  of  residence 
service  that  may  best  serve  their  needs.  Some 
aging  blind  persons,  especially  those  who  re- 
tain a  usable  degree  of  residual  vision  and  a 
relatively  high  level  of  physical  competency, 
may  best  be  served  in  small  housekeeping 
units  or  boarding  house  facilities.  Other  ag- 
ing blind  persons  whose  level  of  health  has 
diminished  to  a  point  that  makes  hospitiliza- 
tion  or  nursing  home  care  essential  to  their 
comfort  and  well  being  may  best  be  served 
in  the  same  facilities  that  a.re  used  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  aging  seeing  persons  of  a  simi- 
larly low  level  of  health.  This  second  group 
of  aging  blind  persons  is  primarily  handi- 
capped by  the  debilitating  conditions  result- 
ing from  their  advanced  age.  They  have 
neither  the  physical  nor  the  mental  stamina 
left  which  can  make  possible  or  motivate  their 
pursuit  of  cultural,  social,  or  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Their  primary  need  is  a  need  for 
physical  care.  The  condition  of  their  blindness 
is  an  incidental  factor  among  the  many  other 
conditions  produced  by  their  advanced  age 
underlying  their  basic  need  for  physical  care 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  need  and  any 
remaining  secondary  needs  can  be  met.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  third  group  of  aging  blind 
persons  who  cannot  safely  care  for  themselves 
in  independent  housekeeping  units  ar  have 
their  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
needs  adequately  served  in  boarding  house 
facilities  and  who,  nonetheless,  enjoy  a  level 
of  physical  stamina  and  mental  vigor  which 
would  make  confinement  to  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home  extremely  odious  to  them.  This 
group  of  persons,  if  they  could  see,  might  ob- 
tain contentment  and  satisfaction  from  the 
kind  of  living  that  is  afforded  in  some  of  the 
best  residential  programs  for  aging  persons. 
Unfortunately,  these  programs  do  not  afford 
the  professional  personnel  trained  in  Avork 
for  the  blind  and  the  facilities  that  are  re- 
quired to  help  an  aging  blind  person  to  pur- 
sue an  active,  personally  satisfying,  and  so- 
cially useful  life.  If  they  are  to  enjoy  such  a 
life,  they  must  have  the  advantage  of  a  resi- 
dential program  especially  equipped  to  meet 
the  special  needs  that  grow  out  of  their  blind- 
ness and,  it  must  be  emphasized,  the  equally 
special  needs  that  grow  out  of  the  other  con- 
ditions resulting  from  their  advanced  age. 

A  residence  for  aging  blind  persons,  if  it 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  third  group  of 
aging  blind  persons  referred  to  above,  must 
provide,  first,  conditions  of  cleanliness,  or- 
derliness, ventilation,  lighting,  and  diet,  which 
will  be  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  possible  level  of  physical  health  and 
morale  in  the  clients  to  whom  it  is  offered. 
Second,  it  must  provide  a  program  of  general 
medicine  and  geriatrics  in  order  to  safeguard 
physical  tolerance,  reduce  to  a  minimum  psy- 
chosomatic conditions  and  anxieties  over 
physical  health,  and  determine  how  best  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  each  client 


through  medical  treatment  and  related  thera- 
pies. Third,  it  must  recognize  the  need  of 
every  individual  for  self  respect,  for  being 
useful,  and  for  exercising  his  creative  abili- 
ties; and,  to  meet  this  need,  a  program  of  oc- 
cupational therapy  should  be  offered,  designed 
to  enable  each  client  to  utilize  his  initiative, 
skills,  and  abilities  in  the  development  and 
accomplishment  of  personally  satisfying  and 
useful  projects.  Fourth,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
development  of  a  segregated,  institutionalized 
way  of  life,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
integrate  the  social  activities  and  social  in- 
terests of  the  clients  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  To  this  end,  the  help  of  re- 
sponsible persons  of  the  community  should 
be  sought  to  bring  clients  of  the  residence 
into  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  clients  should  be  helped  to  attend 
religious  events  or  any  similar  activities  avail- 
able in  the  community  in  which  they  may  be 
individually  interested.  Fifth,  the  relatives  of 
clients  of  the  residence  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  problems  of  the  clients.  With 
the  help  of  competent  social  case  work,  rela- 
tives of  the  clients  should  be  encouraged  to 
join  in  the  meeting  of  the  clients'  needs.  Sixth, 
admission  of  an  aging  blind  person  to  the 
residence  should  never  be  regarded  as  mark- 
ing the  end  of  his  period  of  usefulness;  but, 
rather,  it  should  be  considered  as  the  begin- 
ning of  his  return  to  as  active,  useful,  and 
personally  satisfying  a  life  as  he  can  possibly 
achieve.  Seventh,  clients  should  be  helped  to 
acquire  the  greatest  insight  into  their  prob- 
lems of  which  they  are  capable,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems  should  be  approached 
on  the  basis  of  cooperation  between  staff  and 
client  designed  to  foster  self-help  in  the  cli- 
ent-— as  far  as  possible,  a  client's  needs  should 
be  met  with  him,  and  not  for  him. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  time  allotted 
to  me  to  present  anything  more  than  a  broad 
statement  of  facts  and  principles  affecting  the 
need  for  and  the  operation  of  services  to  the 
aging  blind.  In  conclusion,  however,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  adequate  services  to  the  aging 
blind  must  draw  upon  many  professional 
services  particularly  oriented  to  work  with 
the  blind  which  are  basic  to  the  offering  of 
sound  service  to  blind  persons  of  any  age. 
Social  case  work,  medical  services,  psycho- 
therapy, physical  orientation  and  foot  travel, 
and  other  professional  services  employing  the 
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special  knowledge  and  special  techniques  es- 
sential to  their  most  effective  application  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  blind  persons  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  needs  of  aging 
blind  persons.  In  addition  to  the  contribu- 
tion which  all  of  these  services  can  make  to  a 
program  of  services  for  the  aging  blind,  it  is 
very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  work 
with  aging  persons  is  in  itself  a  profes- 
sional specialty  which  is  rapidly  acquiring, 
through  research  and  practical  experience,  a 
large  body  of  special  knowledge.  An  adequate 
program  of  services  for  the  aging  blind  must 
be  staffed  with  personnel  who  are  equipped 
not  only  to  bring  to  it  an  understanding  of 
the  special  problems  of  blindness  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  professional  specialties 
which  are  essential  to  effective  work  with  the 
blind  generally  but  who  are  also  equipped  to 
bring  to  it  the  special  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques which  are  essential  to  the  offering  of 
effective  service  to  aging  persons.  The  special 
conditions  of  blindness  which  influence  the 
work  with  the  aging  blind  that  are  more  or 
less  stable;  but  the  special  conditions  of 
the  aging  blind  that  are  produced  by  their 
advancing  age  are  undergoing  almost  con- 
tinuing change  and  this  fact  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  plan  services  with  immediate  objec- 


tives and  to  conduct  these  services  with  a  con- 
stant readiness  and  expectation  to  modify 
them  to  accommodate  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  individual.  The  state  of  health, 
the  attention  span,  the  memory  span,  the  in- 
tensity of  motivation,  the  reasoning  ability, 
and  many  other  factors  the  evaluation  of 
which,  ordinarily,  provides  a  basis  for  work- 
ing with  an  individual  in  a  rehabilitation  set- 
ting cannot  provide  any  dependable  basis  for 
sustained  work  with  an  aging  person.  This  is 
the  fact  that  gives  the  profession  of  work  with 
the  aging  its  particular  area  of  specialization. 
Success  in  work  with  the  aging  blind  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems presented  in  this  area  of  work  and  the  lack 
of  such  a  knowledge  in  work  with  the  aging 
blind  is  not  only  likely  to  lead  to  inept  serv- 
ice to  the  aging  blind  but  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  frustration  and  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  those  who  offer  the  service 
which  will  probably  exceed  that  of  those  who 
receive  the  service.  The  problems  presented 
by  the  aging  blind  are  substantial  enough  and 
urgent  enough  to  demand  competent  spe- 
cialists to  serve  them;  and  the  benefits  that 
can  be  derived  from  competent  service  to 
them  are  certainly  great  enough  to  deserve 
the  most  competent  service  we  can  give  them. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  AGING  BLIND 

H.  A.  WOOD,  Executive  Secretary 
North   Carolina   Commission   for   the   Blind,    Raleigh,    North   Carolina 


The  aging  blind  belong  to  a  minority  group 
composing  a  segment  of  our  society  which  is 
often  overlooked  and  neglected.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  lived  as  sighted  persons  and 
blindness  has  meant  restriction  of  activities. 
The  effect  of  the  onset  of  blindness  varies 
with  individuals,  but  most  people  react  to 
such  a  condition  with  fear  and  despair.  A 
feeling  of  dependency  is  a  real  threat  to  hap- 
piness and  a  purpose  in  life  to  many  people. 

It  is  easy  for  the  rest  of  us  to  neglect  the 
aging  blind;  to  put  them  on  the  shelf  and 
to  let  them  sit  idly  waiting  for  the  end.  Many 
fine  minds  and  nimble  hands  wait  for  an  un- 
derstanding attitude  and  a  few  helpful  sug- 
gestions. They  have  a  big  contribution  to 
make,  if  we  will  accept  them. 

Our  estimated  blind  population  is  308,000 
(Social   Security    Bulletin,    July    1953).    Fifty 


per  cent  of  our  blind  people  are  over  65  years 
of  age.  (American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Publication,  "Blindness  in  America.") 

An  estimated  fifty  per  cent  of  blindness  can 
be  prevented  or  postponed;  therefore,  my  em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  aspects  of  prevention. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Since  the  aging  process  begins  at 
birth,  we  will  include  all  causes  and  all  ages: 

1.  Infectious  Diseases — 22.5  per  cent. 

2.  Trauma — 9.3. 

3.  Poisonings — .6. 

4.  Neoplasms  (or  abnormal  growths) — ^.9. 

5.  General  Diseases — 5.5. 

6.  Prenatal  Origin — 12.2. 

7.  Unknown  to  Science — 29.9. 

8.  Undetermined  or  not  specified — 19.1. 
("The  Battle  Against  Blindness"  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  Bulletin,  1951.) 
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Within  the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed 
a  marked  decrease  in  blindness  due  to  infecti- 
ous diseases.  Modern  drugs,  better  trained 
pliysicians,  better  methods  of  disease  control 
and  broader  public  health  coverage  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  prevention  of  blind- 
ness due  to  infectious  diseases. 

Trauma  accounts  for  9.3  per  cent  of  blind- 
ness. About  ten  times  the  number  that  are 
blinded  in  both  eyes  lose  one  eye  from  acci- 
dents. We  can  work  on  prevention  through 
legislation,  such  as  the  control  of  the  sale  and 
use  of  B.  B.  Guns  and  fireworks.  I  am  sure 
you  know  that  the  President  signed  on  June 
4,  1954  H.  R.  116.  This  bill  was  known  as 
the  Church  Bill  and  has  been  sponsored  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  It  pro- 
hibits the  transportation  of  fireworks  into  any 
state  in  which  the  sale  of  such  fireworks  is 
prohibited.  It  is  now  Public  Law  385 — an- 
other milestone  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

Industry  is  already  doing  a  magnificent  job 
in  promoting  safety  through: 

1.  Education  in  eye  and  health  safety. 

2.  The  use  of  colors  and   illumination   in 
machine  operations. 

3.  The  use  of  safety  goggles. 

4.  Testing  for  visual  skill. 

5.  Analysis  for  visual  factors. 

6.  First  aid  service  for  eye  injuries. 

Poisonings,  causing  .6  per  cent  of  blindness, 
can  be  reduced  in  industry  through  medical 
advice. 

Encouraging  reports  have  been  received  in 
the  use  of  new  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  such 
neoplasms  as  malignant  tumors  of  the  eye. 
There  is  hope  that  not  only  blindness  can  be 
prevented  but  life  saved.  Prevention  of  blind- 
ness from  general  diseases  causing  5.5  per 
cent  of  blindness,  can  and  has  been  ap- 
proached from  many  angles.  We  know  that 
good  nutrition  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
health.  Good  eye  sight  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
healthy  well  nourished  body.  Periodic  physi- 
call  examinations,  including  eye  examina 
tions,  can  detect  the  presence  of  early  disease 
or  body  disfunction. 

Cataracts,  which  account  for  24.4  per  cent, 
and  glaucoma  are  the  two  major  causes  of 
blindness  in  o'Jer  people.  (American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  Publication,  "Blindness  in 


America.'")  Cataract  surgery  is  usually  success- 
ful in  restoring  vision. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Winter,  Chief  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Med- 
ical School,  recommends  that  every  person 
past  the  age  of  forty-five  have  his  eye  tension 
taken  at  least  once  each  year.  He  points  out 
that  we  take  a  thousand  chest  X-rays  to  find 
one  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  that 
one  person  out  of  every  fifty  past  forty-five 
years  of  age  may  be  expected  to  have  an  ele- 
vated tension  in  his  eye — early  glaucoma.  This 
disease  steals  away  vision  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.  Unless  one  has  acute  glaucoma,  he 
may  lose  a  great  deal  of  his  vision  from 
chronic  glaucoma  before  he  knows  that  he  is 
going  blind.  Medical  science  knows  that 
glaucoma  can  be  controlled  and  blindness 
prevented  if  we  can  find  the  disease  in  its 
early  stages.  It  now  accounts  for  11.6  per  cent 
of  blindness  in  the  United  States.  Many  cases 
of  blindness  classified  as  "causes  unknown  to 
science,"  constituting  29.9  per  cent,  can  be  re- 
duced when  medical  facilities  are  increased  to 
the  extent  that  all  persons  needing  medical 
eye  care  are  in  the  reach  of  physicians 
equipped  to  diagnose  and  treat  eye  diseases. 
We  feel  sure  that  these  cases  and  those  classi- 
fied as  "undertermined  or  not  specified"  are 
rapidly  being  properly  diagnosed  and  treated. 

In  due  time,  we  will  have  a  large  number 
of  blind  persons  added  to  our  adult  and  aging 
blind  population  with  a  diagnosis  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia.  This  word  has  been  spoken 
so  many  times  and  in  so  many  places  that  we 
all  understand  its  meaning  as  a  disease  caus- 
ing blindness  in  a  certain  percentage  of  babies 
born  prematurely.  We  at  least  know  now  that 
the  disease  is  related  to  the  administration  of 
oxygen  to  newly  born  premature  babies.  We 
have  no  blind  adults  at  this  time  with  this 
diagnosis.  It  made  its  first  appearance  about 
1940.  Blindness  from  this  disease  is  different 
from  blindness  caused  by  diseases  about  which 
we  have  been  talking.  These  people  have 
never  seen  with  their  eyes  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  Their  whole  concept  of  things 
about  them  has  to  come  through  other  senses 
than  sight. 

In  an  article,  "Why  Are  They  Blind," 
which  appeared  in  the  "Sight  Saving  Re- 
view," Volume  XXI,  No.  3,  by  Dr.  William 
C.  Owens  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Owens 
reached   the   following  conclusions   based  on 
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his  studies:  37.5  per  cent  of  blindness  resulted 
from  eye  conditions  for  which  there  are  no 
known  effective  treatment  at  the  present  time; 
and  14.4  per  cent  did  not  respond  to  treat- 
ment that  is  usually  effective.  Thus  $i.p  per 
cent  of  blindness  was  due  to  the  present 
limitations  of  medical  science.  This  empha- 
sizes the  continuing  need  for  research  to 
discover  some  effective  treatment  for  these 
particular  eye  diseases.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility here  is  with  the  medical  profession. 
The  remaining  48.1  per  cent  of  blindness, 
Dr.  Owens  claims,  shows  that  there  are  defi- 
nite responsibilities  for  the  non-medical  group 
in  preventing  blindness.  The  following  rea- 
sons for  blindness  were  given: 

1.  Failed  to  recognize  early  eye  symptoms. 

2.  Delayed  too  long  in  seeking  treatment. 

3.  Sought  eye  care  first  from  non-medical 
person  or  a  doctor  of  internal  medicine. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  if  approximately 
fifty  per  cent  of  blindness  is  preventable,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  None  of  us  will  dis- 
agree with  Dr.  Owens'  recommendation  that 
we  need  public  education  in  accident  pre- 
vention, eye  health  education  and  further 
study  to  find  out  why  preventable  blindness 
occurs. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  the  aging 
blind.  Our  stewardship  demands  that  we  quit 
looking  only  and  forever  at  the  Rehabilita- 
tion dollar  mark  of  economic  dividends.  Tra- 
ditionally, some  North  American  Indians,  as 
well  as  many  other  groups,  left  those  who 
were  blind  to  die  by  the  wayside  because  they 
impeded  the  mobility  and  safety  of  the  tribe. 
To  the  ancient  Hebrews,  blindness  marked  a 
person  as  a  sinner — he  was  being  punished 


and  was  atoning  for  his  wrong  doings.  Dis- 
ability to  the  Ancient  Greeks,  was  not  a  sign 
of  sin  but  of  inferiority.  I  for  one  embrace 
none  of  this. 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  an  aged  blind  per- 
son alive.  Simply  beiiig  alive  is  not  enough. 
Recently  representatives  from  the  Federal  Of- 
fices of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  did  an 
analysis  of  the  closed  rehabilitated  cases  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  We  were  given  a  firm  reprimand  for 
serving  so  many  aging  blind  people;  and  yet 
OVR  bombards  state  agencies  with  appeals 
to  serve  our  aging  population!  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds  that  Rehabilitation  is  not 
merely  a  Method  or  a  Technique  but  rather 
a  Concept  or  a  Philosophy. 

Raymond  Dickinson  in  his  article,  "The 
Humanitarian  Spirit  in  Work  for  the  Blind," 
printed  in  the  1953  November  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook,  hit  at  the  solution  of  this 
problem  when  he  urged  that  we,  "Take  away 
our  ultra-professionalism,  throw  off  our  stilted 
manner  and  our  polysyllabic  phrases,  and 
substitute  for  these  a  simple  faith  that  per- 
sistent, patient  co-operative  action  will  bring 
results." 

We  can  subscribe  to  that  philosophy  and 
get  this  job  done  of  serving  the  aging  blind. 
It  will  take  money,  but  we  can  find  the 
money.  We  can  do  this  or  we  can  be  like  the 
little  boy  whose  teacher  had  told  all  of  her 
students  to  bring  to  class  the  next  day  their 
birth  certificates.  Next  morning  all  the  chil- 
dren brought  their  birth  certificates  except 
one  little  boy;  and  he  said  to  his  teacher, 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I  forgot  to  bring  my  excuse 
for  being  born." 


REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  PRINCIPLES 
AND  STANDARDS  FOR  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ALEXANDER  F.  HANDEL 

Consultant  in  Community  Planning,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 


A  very  active  concern  about  principles  and 
standards  of  service  for  the  blind  was  a  pri- 
mary motivating  factor  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  A  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  meeting  of  this  Association  makes  it 
cl(S3j  tjhat  from   the  outset   the  membership 


was  actively  considering  principles  and  stand- 
ards of  work  with  the  blind.  In  his  presi- 
dential address  on  August  23,  1905,  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Jones  asserted  this  principle,  which 
it  is  well  to  recall  today:  ".  .  .  that  the  obli- 
gations of  the  State  were  not  met  by  pension 
nor  almsgiving;   but   that  simple  justice   de- 
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manded  that  these  defective  classes  should  be 
educated  by  the  use  of  such  means  and  along 
such  lines  as  were  best  adapted  to  the  limita- 
tions by  which  they  were  affected;  that  the 
question  of  'Will  it  pay?'  must  ever  be  an- 
swered by  the  reply  to  that  broader,  holier 
question  'Is  it  right?'  "  Again  the  same 
speaker  identified  a  standard  when  he  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation that  in  1893  the  State  of  Connecticut 
established  as  the  amount  to  be  expended 
for  the  education  of  a  blind  person  the  sum 
of  .1300  per  annum.  Incidentally,  if  you  apply 
the  federal  index  to  adjust  this  figure  to  1954 
terms,  you  will  find  that  Connecticut  was  in 
1893  appropriating  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  $1,000  per  annum  for  each  of  its  blind 
students  receiving  training.  From  that  first 
meeting  of  the  AAWB,  to  the  present,  every 
meeting  of  this  organization  has  had  as  one 
of  its  principal  concerns  the  further  improve- 
ment of  standards  of  service  for  the  blind. 
Although  only  a  few  of  the  papers  given  have 
had  either  in  their  title  or  in  their  content 
the  use  of  the  words  standards,  criteria  or 
principles  the  fact  is  that  these  matters  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  of  major  concern. 

As  Mr.  Barnett  has  reminded  us,  the  origi- 
nal impetus  and  request  for  this  study  came 
from  Group  F  of  the  AAWB.  A  careful  re- 
view of  this  request  plus  an  examination  of 
the  minutes  of  Group  F  and  its  subcommittee 
on  "Criteria  and  Standards  for  the  Ideal 
Agency,"  and  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  AAWB,  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Association  in  requesting  that 
this  project  be  undertaken  by  the  AFB  was 
interested  in  a  comprehensive  codification  of 
standards  and  criteria  of  services  for  the 
blind.  Consistent  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  AAWB,  as  stated  in  its  constitution 
and  re-aflirmed  throughout  the  discussion 
that  led  up  to  this  request,  is  the  promise 
that  this  study  would  provide  a  base  for  de- 
veloping and  improving  essential  services  for 
those  members  of  our  community  who  are 
blind. 

If  I  may  elaborate  on  this  statement  of 
basic  purpose,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
there  are  several  needs  which  we  hojae  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  a  codification  of  standards. 
We  believe  that  an  identification  of,  and 
general  agreement  on  standards  will: 

1.  Provide  a  more  trustworthy  basis  for  the 


administration,  supervision  and  appraisal  of 
the  programs  being  carried  on  among  the 
several  hundred  agencies  serving  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

2.  Help  to  further  over-come  the  limitations 
of  individualism  and  provide  a  basis  for 
more  cooperative  enterprises  within  and  be- 
tween communities. 

3.  Help  to  commend  to  the  public  the 
validity  and  need  for  services  when  guided 
by  sound  standards. 

4.  Fourth,  and  most  important,  we  believe 
that  the  codification  of  standards  will  help 
to  bring  to  clients  the  quality  and  variety  of 
services  that  they  require  and  have  a  right  to 
expect  of  a  society  committed  to  the  principle 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

Recent  months  have  seen  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  developing 
and  maintaining  high  standards  of  adminis- 
tration and  service  on  the  part  of  social  wel- 
fare agencies.  It  has  become  clear  that  with 
social  welfare  costs  going  well  beyond  ten 
billion  dollars  per  year  that  the  public,  both 
as  tax  payers  and  voluntary  contributors,  are 
insisting  upon  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  standards.  You  will  recall  the  dra- 
matic investigations  which  were  held  in  New 
York  last  Fall.  This  expose  of  charity  rackets 
resulted  not  only  in  state  legislation  requiring 
fiscal  reporting,  but  in  addition  had  an  im- 
mediate and  adverse  effect  upon  fund  raising 
by  responsible  nationally  recognized  organi- 
zations. This  was  followed  (April  22-23)  by  a 
national  conference  on  solicitations,  sponsored 
by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Information 
Bureau.  One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of 
these  developments  is  that,  like  so  many  other 
investigations,  the  emphasis  was  entirely  placed 
on  the  most  dramatic  examples  that  could  be 
found  of  bad  and  even  vicious  practices. 
Little  attention  was  given  to  the  fact  that 
overwhelmingly  private  philanthropy  is  ren- 
dering necessary  and  valuable  service,  adher- 
ing to  ethical  and  professional  standards  in 
both  fund  raising  and  service.  It  is  evident 
that  all  of  us,  who  are  interested  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  blind  citizens,  must  first 
make  sure  that  our  own  house  is  in  order 
and  then  lend  our  efforts  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible 
standards,    first    by    our    own    example    and 
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secondly  by  extending  a  helping  hand  to  our 
colleagues.  The  alternative  to  legally  enforced 
standards  is  the  adoption  and  maintenance 
of  a  code  of  ethics  and  standards  which  would 
make  legal  regulation  superfluous. 

Mr.  Barnett,  in  asking  me  to  take  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  fulfilling  the  request 
of  the  AAWB,  charged  me  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  serving  as  coordinator  of  this  study. 
I  have  underlined  the  word  coordinator.  This 
was  a  wise  choice  of  terms  since  it  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  this  is  not  a  one  man  show. 
This  is  truly  a  project  for  all  of  tis  who  are 
engaged  in,  or  concerned  with  serving  those 
of  our  fellow  men  who  happen  to  be  blind. 
Principles  and  standards  for  service  can  not 
be  produced  in  an  ivory  tower,  they  shoidd 
be  based  on  the  knowledge  gained  by  experi- 
ence in  serving  the  blind,  integrated  with 
knowledge  made  available  to  us  by  a  number 
of  related  professional  disciplines  and  scien- 
tific efforts.  That  this  is  a  project  involving 
all  of  us  was  clearly  recognized  by  Colonel 
Baker  when  he  addressed  this  group  last 
year.  In  his  address  he  indicated  that:  "We 
have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  feel  that 
we  could  contemplate  the  preparation  of  a 
textbook  or  manual  in  which  we  would  un- 
dertake to  formalize  many  of  the  guiding 
principles  and  techniques  that  could  be  rec- 
ommended to  us  as  authentic  and  effective  in 
the  organization  and  application  of  a  good 
service  program  for  the  blind."  You  will  note 
that  throughout  his  statement  he  used  the 
pronoun  "we"  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not 
using  this  in  an  editorial  sense.  As  I  interpret 
it,  he  was  stating  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  the  provision  of  services  for  the  blind 
where  it  becomes  imperative  for  us  to  stop 
and  critically  review  our  work  with  the  ob- 
jective of  identifying  for  ourselves  those  prin- 
ciples and  standards  that  we  have  learned 
have  validity  and  if  adhered  to  will  produce 
the  most  effective  services  for  our  clients.  At 
that  same  meeting.  Miss  Townsend  defined 
the  terms  "criteria  and  standards"  and  after 
using  the  dictionary  definition  at  the  outset 
of  her  talk,  concluded  with  a  most  important 
elaboration  in  these  words:  "Standard  is  not 
only  defined  as  a  model,  but  as  a  long  slender 
banner  denoting  leadership".  It  is  evident 
from  the  minutes  of  your  meeting  and  the 
minutes  of  your  subcommittee  that  what  we 
are  seeking  is  an  identification  of  standards 


and  principles  that  will  express  not  only  our 
experience  but  also  our  personal  and  profes- 
sional goals  and  ideals. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  comment  on 
Miss  Townsend's  paper  in  which  she  refers 
rather  sharply  to  our  failings,  particularly  to 
the  unevenness  in  the  development  of  our  pro- 
grams. She  states  "that  a  lack  of  standardiza- 
tion of  services  as  well  as  an  equal  lack  of 
unanimity  of  thinking  has  fostered  many 
sporadic  programs  .  .  .  Some  have  grown  fine 
in  structure  and  usefulness,  and  some,  too 
many,  languish  under  the  dust  and  cobwebs 
of  the  last  century".  In  this  statement  she  has 
identified  a  problem  which  is  a  hazard  for 
every  man-made  institution.  Social  institu- 
tions are  established  to  meet  a  special  need 
and  are  designed  to  express  the  social  con- 
science and  ethical  values  of  a  community. 
However,  as  Miss  Townsend  suggests,  falter- 
ing hands  may  drop  the  long  slender  banner 
denoting  leadership.  To  retain  and  advance 
the  banner  of  service  requires  energetic  and 
far-sighted  leadership. 

Standards  for  any  human  service  or  human 
product  are  subject  to  change.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have,  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, witnessed  a  revolution  in  our  social 
institution  that  to  some  extent  has  been  a 
corollary  to  the  technological  changes  that 
have  occurred  during  this  same  period.  On 
the  one  hand  as  our  engineers  have  devised 
increasingly  effective  tools  for  measurement 
which  have  resulted  in  our  having  increas- 
ingly effective  machines,  so  have  the  advances 
in  our  understanding  of  men  and  human  re- 
lations resulted  in  otir  making  continued 
progress  towards  such  philosophical  ideals 
identified  in  our  religious  literature  as  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  our  political 
philosophy  as  the  right  of  all  men  to  life, 
liberty  and  an  opportunity  for  happiness. 

The  establishment  of  standards  will  not  re- 
sult in  uniformity  or  sterile  stability  but 
rather  agreement  on  principles  and  standards 
will  establish  a  base  for  communication  and 
understanding  among  those  serving  or  inter- 
ested in  meeting  the  needs  of  blind  people. 
Our  goal  is  to  build  a  foundation,  not  a 
monument.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
a  statement  of  criteria  and  standards  of  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  will  not  provide  a  blue- 
print that  can  be  slavishly  followed.  Just  as 
every   individual    that   we   serve   is   different. 
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so  is  every  community  different.  Just  as  every 
individual  requires  services  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  his  needs,  so  every  community 
must  follow  a  pattern  that  is  appropriate  for 
its  needs.  Standards  reflect  the  ethical  and 
cultural  milieu  in  which  they  are  prepared 
and  the  knowledge  available  to  those  respon- 
sible for  their  preparation.  Thus  we  may  ex- 
pect that  standards  will  be  advanced  as  rap- 
idly as  the  knowledge  available  to  us  and  the 
cidture  of  which  we  are  a  part  will  permit. 

Standards  have  their  roots  in  current  prac- 
tice, however,  they  should  be  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  selection  and  agreement  on  the 
part  of  practitioners  whose  findings  rest  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  practical  experience, 
but  who,  being  motivated  by  the  ideals  of 
service,  are  capable  of  looking  ahead  to  in- 
creasingly effective  ^vays  of  rendering  that 
service. 

Not  only  must  we  have  the  help  of  all 
those  in  the  field,  but  we  must  look  outside 
in  order  to  make  use  of  the  contributions  of 
pertinent  knowledge  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  social  sciences  are  making.  One  of  the 
serious  hazards  in  this  era  of  specialization  is 
professional  and  intellectual  incest.  Most  of 
us  are  so  busy  in  providing  necessary  service 
that  we  rarely  find  time  to  do  more  than  skim 
the  professional  literature  that  comes  our 
way.  What  comes  our  way  is  usually  limited 
to  literature  directly  concerned  with  our  work. 
Often  we  are  unaware  of  even  major  contri- 
butions that  our  colleagues  working  in  re- 
lated fields  are  making.  Some  of  these  con- 
tributions with  but  minor  modifications  can 
and  should  be  applied  to  our  own  work. 
W^henever  appropriate  we  should  secure  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  experts  in  such  fields 
as  sociology,  anthropology,  psychiatry,  psy- 
chology, economics,  genetics,  etc. 

At  this  point  I  would  share  with  you  in 
abbreviated  form  my  views  on  the  method 
that  we  can  use  to  arrive  at  standards. 

Among  the  various  methods  available  to 
us  in  our  efforts  to  arrive  at  standards  are 
the  following: 

1.  Research. 

2.  The  use  of  measurements  derived  from 
statistical  data. 

3.  The  description  of  good  practice  situa- 
ations  which  are  considered  by  experts 
in  the  field  to  represent  good  standards. 


4.  The  review  of  community  and  agency 
studies  conducted  by  experts. 

5.  The  use  of  the  committee  process  which 
arrives  at  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
recognized  experts  in  the  field. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  utilize  all  of  these 
processes  and  sources  of  information.  How- 
ever, since  little  is  currently  available  under 
the  first  four  sources  listed  above  we  shall 
have  to  put  primary  reliance  on  the  con- 
sensus process.  Specifically  this  would  in- 
volve the  following  methodology: 

Method: 

1.  Appointment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  with  appropriate  sub-com- 
mittees. 

2.  Identification  of  areas  of  service  for 
which  standards  are  required. 

3.  Compilation  of  backgroimd  data  by  pro- 
fessional staff. 

a.  Review  of  literature. 

b.  Review  of  surveys,  statistics   and   re- 
search. 

c.  Consultation  with  related  professional 
organizations. 

4.  Submission  of  material  to  functional 
sub-committee. 

5.  Consideration  of  recommendations  of  the 
sub-committee  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee. 

6.  Preparation  of  a  report  and  recommen- 
dations for  distribution  to  interested 
agencies. 

7.  Workshop  open  to  all  interested  parties. 
Workshop  will  consider  standards  rec- 
ommended by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

8.  Revision  of  standards  based  on  workshop 
findings. 

9.  Issuance  of  standards  to  agencies  and  the 
public. 

10.  Continuous  evaluation  of  the  standards 
with  periodic  revision. 

What  we  produce  will  not  satisfy  the  scholar 
because  it  will  not  be  based  on  extensive  sci- 
entific research,  nor  will  it  satisfy  the  efficient 
busy  executive  who  wants  the  answers  as  of 
right  now  or  tomorrow  at  the  latest.  For 
what  we  propose  to  do  is  to  follow  a  middle- 
of-the-road  policy.  We  shall  take  the  time  to 
painstakingly  gather  together  and  apply  to 
our  specialized  field  the  fruits  of  science  com- 
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bined  with  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
gained  and  tested  by  experience.  If  we  do  our 
job  reasonably  well,  we  shall  produce  a  frame 
of  reference  that  will  be  useful  and  helpful 
to  all  of  our  colleagues  and  friends  who  are 
committed  to  the  never-ending  task  of  im- 
proving and  developing  their  skills  and  tech- 
niques so  as  to  more  effectively  serve  the  in- 
terests of  their  clientele.  For  some  the  stand- 
ards that  we  arrive  at  will  be  a  base  or  foun- 
dation on  which  their  present  program  will 
fit  snugly  and  comfortably.  These  agencies 
will  forge  ahead,  setting  the  pace  by  refining 
the  standards  that  we  have  identified  and  ar- 
riving at  new  standards  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
emulate.  For  another  group  of  agencies  the 
standards  that  we  establish  will  appear  not 
as  a  foundation  but  as  goals,  realistic  goals  to 
be  achieved  in  the  immediate  or  foreseeable 
future.  To  a  few  agencies  these  standards  will 


be  meaningless  or  fanciful.  These  agencies 
should  be  helped  to  discontinue  those  func- 
tions that  they  cannot  carry  effectively  so 
that  they  may  find  constructive  channels  to 
express  their  praiseworthy  humanitarian  de- 
sire to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow  men. 

The  experts,  with  some  justification,  have 
differentiated  standards  as  ethical  standards, 
logical  standards  and  strategic  standards.  It 
is  my  hope  and  belief  that  we  can,  with  your 
active  cooperation,  combine  the  idealism  and 
moral  values  that  motivate  us  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  available  to  us  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arrive  at  practical  and  attain- 
able standards.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
achieve  our  goal  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  codifying  and  disseminating  stand- 
ards is  to  provide  increasingly  effective  serv- 
ices for  those  of  our  fellow  men  whom  it  is 
our  piivilege  to  serve. 


WHAT  RESPONSIBILITY  SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  AGENCY  ASSUME 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS? 

National  Agencies'  Point  Of  View — Over-All  Programs  For  The  Blind 

*  M.  R.  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 


As  I  understand  the  direction  and  theme  of 
this  panel  presentation  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  conceived  it,  it  is  hopefully  one  of  point- 
ing up  the  specific  ways  that  national  agencies 
are  or  can  be  of  assistance  in  the  development 
of  total  service  programs  at  the  local  level.  At 
first,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  task  was  one  of 
impartially  and  unselfishly  reporting  the  role 
of  all  national  agencies  whose  programs  have 
a  bearing  upon  blindness.  Aside  from  the 
more  or  less  self-evident  influences  of  national 
agencies  in  the  general  fields  of  health,  wel- 
fare, education  and  rehabilitation,  however, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  know  only 
the  role  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  any  degree  of  real  confidence. 
Again,  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Founda- 
tion will  prove  to  be  somewhat  repetitious  of 
other  reports  already  quite  familiar  to  this 
group  of  more  than  usually  well-informed  in- 
dividuals. My  contribution  to  this  panel,  then, 
will  be  relatively  brief  as  a  result  of  ignor- 
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ance  on  the  one  hand  and  fear  of  monotony 
on  the  other.  First,  let  us  assume  that  those 
concerned  with  local  service  programs  are 
generally  in  agreement  about  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "over-all  agency  for 
the  blind".  Let  us  say  we  are  discussing  the 
kind  of  community  program  which  in  part 
provides,  of  its  own  authority  and  privilege, 
certain  services  and  in  part  acts  as  a  coordi- 
nating channel  for  the  local  blind  person  to 
find  the  services  of  other  social  agencies  whose 
programs  hold  something  necessary  to  his 
total  problem.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  such 
an  over-all  program  must  avail  itself  of  all 
pertinent  aid  from  national  sources  just  the 
same  as  it  avails  itself  of  all  local  cooperative 
aid  on  behalf  of  the  client,  patient,  student  or 
rehabilitant.  From  the  general  field  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  highly  qualified  consulting 
bodies  that  operate  on  a  national  level,  and 
represented  in  this  room  today  there  are  agen- 
cies within  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
who  have  specialized  knowledge  of  value  to 
them.  For  example,  advice  and  guidance  as 
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well  as  tangible  assistance  in  the  providing 
of  library  service,  workshop  and  home  indus- 
try programs  and  the  like. 

I  also  feel  that  I  must  comment  upon  my 
own  confusion  as  to  why  we  are  presenting  a 
panel,  the  content  of  which  seems  of  more  in- 
terest to  a  meeting  of  local  agency  executives 
then  it  does  to  a  meeting  of  national  agency 
executives.  Aside  from  an  understanding 
among  us  of  our  respective  roles,  I  doubt  that 
many  of  you  have  any  immediate  need  to  ask 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for 
any  of  the  services  which  are  designed  to  help 
in  community  planning.  Nevertheless,  after 
eliminating  those  things  which  I  do  not  think 
you  are  especially  concerned  about  and  those 
things  which  you  already  have  heard  or  will 
hear  in  other  reports  from  and  about  the 
Foimdation,  I  have  chosen  to  make  my  con- 
tribution this  morning  on  the  basis  of  high- 
lights which  have  not  been  otherwise  reported 
and  which  show  the  role  of  the  Foundation 
in  the  local  over-all  agency  program. 

note:  Mr.  Barnett  as  Executive  Director  of 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
then  summarized  the  policies  of  the  Founda- 
tion with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  con- 
sultation is  rendered  to  local  agencies,  in 
which  siuveys  are  often  initiated  and  con- 
ducted, and  used  examples  to  show  the  phil- 
osophies which  are  adhered  to  by  the  Founda- 
tion in  maintaining  confidentiality  of  records, 
avoidance  of  conflict  among  local  vested  in- 
terests, and  involvement  in  personal  or  emo- 
tional  situations    which    might    exist    in    any 


one  community.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Foundation  is  not  virtually  in  everything  it 
does  a  "standard-setting"  organization,  not 
one  of  establishing  standards  of  its  own  knowl- 
edge but  rather  based  on  the  continual  col- 
lection of  information  from  the  local  agencies 
themselves  which  leads  to  a  recognition  of  de- 
sirable standards. 

Mr.  Barnett  also  specifically  mentioned  the 
plan  of  the  Foundation  to  undertake  a  con- 
trolled research  project  to  assist  local  agen- 
cies, hospitals,  and  the  professions  of  ophthal- 
mology and  optometry  with  precise  knowledge 
about  visual  aids  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  individuals  with  exceedingly  low  vision. 
The  project  is  in  its  formative  stage  and  pre- 
dicted to  begin  January  i,  1955,  possibly  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Mr.  Bar- 
nett also  referred  again  to  the  planned  study 
of  principles  and  standards  just  started  by  the 
Foundation  at  the  request  of  the  AAWB,  and 
indicated  that  a  by-product  of  it  might  be 
the  establishment  of  a  procedure  for  national 
reporting  of  local  service  statistics.  He  argued 
that  eventual  agreement  upon  standards 
would  best  result  from  the  use  of  common 
terminology  and  uniform  reporting  proce- 
dures by  all  sound  professional  agencies,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  field  for  the  purpose  of  the  routine  col- 
lection of  such  data.  Further  reports  on  this 
plan  were  to  be  made  at  later  dates. 


WHAT  RESPONSIBILITY  SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  AGENCY  ASSUME 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS? 

Industrial  Programs 

C.  C.  KLEBER,  General  Manager 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  concern  of  the  National  agency  which 
I  represent  is  the  development  and  marketing 
of  products  made  in  workshops  for  the  blind 
for  government  and  civilian  use. 

N.I.B.  is  made  up  of  57  member  workshops 
representing  large,  medium  and  small  indus- 
trial operations.  Some  are  excellent;  some  are 
fair;  and  some  leave  much  to  be  desired.  It 
is  our  responsibility  through  the  medium  of 


research,  study  and  consultation,  to  endeavor 
to  help  bring  the  total  membership  to  as 
acceptable  a  level  in  terms  of  modern  business 
and  manufacturing  methods  and  procedures 
as  it  is  feasible  to  do. 

Let  us  first  establish  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
pose of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  is  to  offer 
to  those  blind  individuals  wishing  for  and 
capable    of   gainful    employment    an    oppor- 
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tunity  through  training  and  work  experience 
to  become  partially  or  wholly  self-supporting 
citizens. 

If  we  study  the  consecutive  elements  ot  a 
sound  rehabilitation  program,  set  down  in 
chronological  order,  we  will  find  industrial 
employment  and  services  pertaining  to  it  well 
down  the  list.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Place- 
ment of  the  blind  in  a  workshop,  industrial 
homework  or  industry,  is  the  end  result  of  re- 
habilitation rather  than  the  beginning.  It  is 
here  that  N-I.B.  stands  in  terms  of  service,  as 
a  liasson  between  the  blind  thus  employed 
and  competitive  industry. 

The  disciplines  imposed  by  competitive  in- 
dustry are  demanding,  and  if  a  workshop  is 
to  function  effectively  N.I.B.  must  assume 
that  those  asking  for  service  are  operating  at 
an  acceptable  level  of  business  practices.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  workers  have  been 
thoroughly  equipped  and  trained  to  partici- 
pate in  the  production  of  saleable  merchan- 
dise. 

N.I.B.  cannot,  nor  does  it  wish  to,  take  part 
in  the  processes  of  rehabilitation  which  pre- 
pare the  individual  blind  person  for  produc- 
tive employment.  It  must  lean  heavily  upon 
the  agencies  for  these  necessary  supporting 
services,  and  there  is  cause  for  concern  in  the 
serious  gaps  which  exist  and  the  number  of 
shops  in  which  the  blind  have  received  little 
or  nothing  in  rehabilitation,  and  are  unable 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  produce  at 
a  rate  or  standard  imposed  by  normal  indus- 
trial demands. 

The  blind  have  demonstrated  their  com- 
petence over  and  over,  but  times  and  condi- 
tions change  in  the  world  at  large  and  it 
would  appear  unfortunately,  that  industrial 
programs  for  the  blind  have  remained  singu- 
larly unaware  of  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
be  made.  In  the  overall  field  of  rehabilitation, 
we  have  come  to  know  and  use  the  recognized 
medical,  professional,  social,  education  and 
vocational  resources  available.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods,  one  of  the  most  exact  sci- 
ences of  modern  times,  a  great  deal  of  guess 
work  continues  to  prevail. 

If  N.I.B.  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
offering  workshops  suitable  products  to  be 
made  and  suitable  markets  through  which 
they  may  be  disposed  of,  insuring  at  all  times 
fair   wages    to    the   blind   thus   employed,   it 


stands  to  reason  that  clear  cut  criteria  and 
standards  in  this  field  of  endeavor  must  be 
established  and  adhered  by  all  services  in- 
volved, be  it  at  the  national,  state  or  local 
level. 

The  question  is  how  may  such  criteria  and 
standards  be  arrived  at,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, how  may  they  be  acceptably  offered. 
Certainly  in  the  latter  case,  we  should  avoid 
a  sense  of  imposition  or  dictation.  However, 
in  the  interpretation  of  competitive  industry, 
which  is  the  concern  of  N.I.B.,  established 
methods  and  procedures,  we  must  again  point 
out  are  rigid  and  exacting.  They  cannot  be 
by-passed.  Unsaleable  products  unsold  might 
become  such  a  financial  drain  that  a  total 
program  may  be  forced  to  concede  failure, 
thus  depriving  the  blind  man  of  his  right 
and  need  for  useful  employment. 

Specifically  then,  upon  what  does  N.I.B. 
base  its  determination  of  standardization  of 
operation  in  the  give  and  take  policy  which 
must  exist  between  itself  and  member  agen- 
cies? It  must  diligently  look  for  and  insist 
upon   the   following  facts: — 

1.  That  a  realistic  need  for  sheltered  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  in  the  commun- 
ity has  been  proved. 

2.  That  a  bona  fide  set  up  of  workshop 
space  and  equipment  exists  commensu- 
rate with  numbers  of  workers  to  be 
served  and  products  to  be  made. 

3.  That  competent  and  adequate  staff  be 
provided  in  all  phases  of  workshop  op- 
eiation. 

4.  Proper  medical  service  available  assuring 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  workers. 

5.  Social  Services,  indicating  that  the  work- 
er's placement  in  the  shop  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wishes  and  is  a  part 
of  a  constructive  plan  for  gainfid  occu- 
pation. 

6.  That  additional  opportunities  of  evalua- 
tion, adjustment,  coimseling  have  been 
made  available  to  him  either  within  the 
agency  or  the  commimity  whereby  he 
might  develop  himself  and  perfect  his 
skills. 

7.  Assurance  that  the  worker  has  been  of- 
fered various  types  of  work  affording 
him  a  choice  of  the  one  most  satisfactory 
and  rewarding  to  him. 

8.  Assurance  that  the  workshop  instruction 
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and  training  has  been  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  qualify  the  worker  as  an  experi- 
enced operator  at  its  completion. 
9.  Assurance  that  workshop  procedures  and 
methods  have  developed  and  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  upon  the  part  of  the 
worker  of  the  demands  and  disciplines  of 
competitive  business  of  which  he  has  be- 
come a  part. 

In    summation,    rehabilitation    begins    and 
ends  with  the  individual  blind  man  and  his 


well  being.  Responsible  for  exploring  and  de- 
veloping industrial  opportunities,  N.I.B.  must 
urge  that  he  be  prepared  and  ready  to  accept 
such  opportunity  to  the  utmost  when  they  are 
made  available.  Agency  and  shop  manage- 
ment must  be  held  responsible  for  the  in- 
tangible services  and  support  together  with 
an  intelligent  acceptance  and  understanding 
of  present  day  business  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. Without  the  coordination  of  these 
basic  elements,  rewarding  industrial  employ- 
ment for  tlie  blind  cannot  be  achieved. 


WHAT  RESPONSIBILITY  SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  AGENCY  ASSUME 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS? 

Printing  and  Services  to  the  Schools 

MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


In  attempting  to  present  a  discussion  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  establishment  of  criteria 
and  standards  from  the  point  of  view  of  print- 
ing and  services  to  the  schools,  I  should  like 
first  to  point  out  that  I  have  been  given  two 
separate  subjects.  As  a  general  printer  and 
publisher,  Printing  House  policies  and  prac- 
tices can  fairly  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  printers  and  publishers  for  the  blind. 
As  the  sole  service  agency  of  the  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  however,  the  Printing 
House  is  in  a  unique  position,  and  the  serv- 
ices we  render  and  the  educational  materials 
we  supply  are  determined  entirely  by  the 
schools  and  classes  themselves  and  the  amoimt 
of  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  fact,  I  need  only  to  point 
out  that,  while  our  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  is  by  law  composed  of  seven  citizens 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  membership  of 
the  full  Board  of  Trustees  also  includes  the 
superintendent  of  each  school  and  class  for 
the  blind  which  is  registered  with  us  under 
the  Federal  Act  "To  Promote  the  Education 
of  the  Blind."  As  of  July  1st,  the  ex-officio 
Trustees  of  the  Printing  House  have  increased 
to  99  in  number,  representing  52  residential 
schools,  44  public  school  classes,  2  adult 
training  institutions,  and  1  primary  training 
school   for  the  blind. 

Tor  .those  of  you  w!ho  are  not  familiar  with 


how  the  Federal  appropriation  is  adminis- 
tered, I  should  like  to  give  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  original  Act  of  1879  "To  Promote 
the  Education  of  the  Blind"  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  response  to  a  memorial  from  the 
educators  of  the  blind  assembled  in  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind.  As  originally  passed,  the 
Act  established  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  a  $250,000  trust  fund,  the  income 
from  which  at  4  per  cent  would  provide  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $10,000.  In  1906,  the 
trust  fund  was  rescinded  and  in  its  place 
Congress  authorized  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000 
in  perpetuity.  As  the  number  of  schools  and 
classes  and  our  blind  school  populations  in- 
creased, this  amount  of  money  became  in- 
sufficient for  their  needs.  In  1919,  therefore, 
Congress  amended  the  basic  Act  to  permit  an 
additional  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000. 
From  time  to  time,  this  annual  authorization 
has  been  increased  (to  $65,000  in  1927, 
$115,000  in  1937.  and  $250,000  in  1952),  so 
tliat  the  present  total  aiitiiorization  can 
amount  to  as  much  as  $260,000  including  the 
permanent  grant.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
total  appropriation  granted  by  Congress  for 
any  fiscal  year  has  been  only  $185,000.  I  am 
happy  to  report,  however,  that  the  present 
appropriation  bill  before  Congress  for  the 
ciiurejot    195J-1955  jBscaJ   year,   includes  a  re- 
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quest  for  1205,000.  In  passing,  may  I  also  state 
that  the  administration  of  the  Act  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  in  1939  by  the  Presi- 
dential Reorganization  Act,  and  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  as  the  successor  to 
the  Agency  when  it  was  given  Cabinet  status. 

The  actual  procedures  for  administering 
these  funds  are  as  follows:  On  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January  of  each  year,  the  Printing 
House  takes  a  registry  of  all  the  blind  stu- 
dents under  instruction  in  the  "public  edu- 
cational institutions  for  the  blind"  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  The  total 
number  of  children  so  registered  divided  into 
the  total  appropriation  determines  the  per 
capita  allotments  which  are  put  on  the  books 
of  the  Printing  House  each  July  1st  in  the 
form  of  credits  to  the  registering  schools 
and  classes.  In  this  connection,  a  "blind  stu- 
dent" is  defined  as  one  whose  vision  comes 
within  the  accepted  definition  of  blindness, 
e.g.,  "Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or  a 
peripheral  field  so  contracted  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  such  fields  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees."  Origi- 
nally, the  "public  educational  institutions  for 
the  blind"  were  all  residential  schools,  since 
they  were  then  the  only  such  institutions  in 
existence.  As  the  concept  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  broadened  to  include  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  adults  and  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  classes  for  the  blind  in  regular 
public  schools,  through  rulings  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  interpretation  of  what  is  a  "public 
educational  institution  for  the  blind"  was  also 
broadened — in  1907  to  include  adult  train- 
ing centers  and  in  1912  formally  organized 
classes  for  the  blind  in  public  school  classes 
for  the  seeing.  At  the  present  time,  discus- 
sions are  under  way  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  a  view  to  amending  the 
basic  law  in  order  to  provide  the  services  of 
the  Printing  House  through  the  Federal  Act 
to  blind  children  now  attending  schools  for 
the  seeing  that  do  not  have  special  classes  for 
the  blind. 

Once  the  quota  allotments  have  been  es- 
tablished and  placed  on  our  books  on  July 
I  St  of  each  year  in  the  form  of  credits  to  the 
registering  schools  and  classes,  it  then  becomes 


the  sole  responsibility  of  the  schools  to  de- 
termine how  their  individual  credits  are  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  books  and  appli- 
ances which  are  "manufactured  at"  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The 
actual  money  itself  is  paid  over  to  the  Print- 
ing House  in  two  equal  semi-annual  install- 
ments, and  must  be  used  solely  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  labor  and  materials,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  overhead,  necessary  in  the 
production  of  the  materials  ordered  by  the 
schools.  None  of  the  money  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment,  nor  by  law  can  any 
of  it  be  expended  in  the  erection  or  leasing 
of  buildings.  This  means,  therefore,  that  the 
services  provided  through  the  Federal  Act  are 
actually  subsidized  by  other  resources  of  the 
Printing  House  in  so  far  as  the  provision  of 
plant  and  equipment  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  requirement  that  all 
materials  supplied  through  the  Federal  Act 
must  be  "manufactured  at"  the  Printing 
House,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
was  the  original  basic  concept  of  the  purpose 
of  the  law,  i.e.,  the  provision  of  a  central 
source  of  supply,  which  would  have  a  perma- 
nent and  continuing  source  of  funds,  for  the 
manufacture  of  those  materials  which  would 
not  be  available  from  commercial  sources  be- 
cause of  their  specialized  nature,  e.g.,  Braille 
books,  Talking  Books,  Braille  music,  Braille 
slates,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  not  the  original  intent 
of  the  law,  nor  is  it  now,  to  make  the  Printing 
House  a  sort  of  procurement  agency  for  the 
individual  schools  through  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  Rather,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  grant 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  permanent  source 
for  the  specialized  materials  needed  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  which  must  be  spe- 
cially manufactured  for  their  use. 

And  now,  just  what  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Printing  House  in  administering  the 
Act,  aside  from  following  its  exact  legal  pro- 
visions? As  we  conceive  them,  they  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  There  must  first  be  a  harmonious  and 
cooperative  relationship  between  the  ex-officio 
Trustees  and  the  local  Board  members  who 
act  as  an  Executive  Committee.  Without  a 
maximum  of  understanding  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  schools  and  the  seven  local 
citizens  of  Louisville,  all  of  them  men  of 
considerable  business  and  financial  standing 
in  the  community,  there  could  be  no  growth 
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in  the  activities  of  the  institution  to  meet  the 
constantly  growing  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  schools.  Such 
growth  is  always  necessary,  but  it  must  be 
achieved  in  accordance  with  sound  business 
methods  and  principles.  By  and  large,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
establish  and  direct  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
institution,  such  as  establishing  proper  fund- 
raising  procedures  as  well  as  making  provision 
for  the  proper  handling  of  all  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  institution  and  for  the  necessary 
expansion  in  plant  and  equipment.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
officio.  Trustees  to  determine  policy  as  to 
the  types  of  materials  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Printing  House  and  to  exercise  leadership  in 
the  development  of  new  services  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  older  ones.  This  is  achieved 
through  the  work  of  professional  committees 
of  ex-officio  Board  members,  such  as  the  Pub- 
lications Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Research,  and  through  attend- 
ance by  the  superintendents  at  the  Annual 
Meetings,  at  their  own  expense,  in  order  to 
take  an  active  voice  in  the  overall  direction 
of  the  Printing  House.  In  addition,  it  is  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  superintendents  to 
interpret  to  their  teachers  the  services  the 
Printing  House  has  to  offer,  and  in  turn  pre- 
sent and  interpret  to  the  Printing  House  staff 
their  suggestions  and  recommendations  for 
improvement  and  expansion  of  services  which 
the  Printing  House  can  provide. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Printing  House  to  administer 
the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  institution,  and 
to  surround  himself  with  a  professional  staff, 
all  of  whom  are  knowledgeable  in  their  in- 
dividual fields  and  enthusiastic  about  and 
capable  of  developing  their  particular  depart- 
ments to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  cooperative  with 
each  other  and  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
field  generally.  [In  addition,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Superintendent,  with  the  help  of 
the  staff,  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  services  to  the  schools,  as  well  as 
the  improvement  of  older  ones,  and  also  im- 
provement in  methods  of  production  which 
will  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  more 
and  better  materials  at  lower  costs.] 

3.  Finally,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Printing 
House  staff — the  Superintendent,  professional 


staff  members  and  employees  alike — to  see 
that  we  produce  the  most  amount  of  books 
and  appliances,  manufactured  according  to 
the  highest  possible  standards  of  materials 
and  workmanship,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
largest  number  of  the  schools,  at  the  most 
economical  prices,  and  to  deliver  them  when 
needed.  This  is  not  a  goal  which  is  always 
achieved,  because  we  are  all  humans,  and  it 
can  require  drastic  changes  in  pace  at  times, 
but  it  should  still  remain  the  ideal  objective. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  general  printer  and  publisher.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  work  of  the  Printing  House 
which  most  closely  parallels  that  of  the  other 
publishers  for  the  blind.  For  the  record,  may 
I  say  that,  while  the  service  to  the  schools  is 
the  only  duty  for  which  the  Printing  House 
is  made  directly  responsible  by  law,  the  other 
phases  of  our  production  actually  constitute 
more  than  four-fifths  of  our  total  output.  In- 
asmuch as  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  involved  with  representa- 
tives of  other  presses,  I  shall  again  have  to 
base  my  remarks  on  the  concepts  of  my  own 
institution,  although  I  feel  sure  that  direct 
parallels  can  be  drawn  to  those  of  the  other 
printing  houses. 

Aside  from  its  services  to  the  schools,  the 
work  of  the  Printing  House  can  be  divided 
into  two  categories,  i.e.,  contract  publishing 
for  other  agencies  or  individuals  interested 
in  providing  literature  and  materials  to  blind 
individuals  at  cost  or  less,  and  the  Printing 
House's  only  direct  service  program  to  blind 
people — the  publication  of  the  Braille  and 
Talking  Book  editions  of  The  Reader's  Digest. 

In  order  to  finance  the  publication  of  The 
Digest,  we  make  our  only  direct  appeal  for 
funds  to  the  general  public.  As  all  of  you 
probably  know,  any  blind  person  desiring  the 
Braille  edition  may  receive  it  free  of  charge 
simply  by  applying.  However,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  see  that  a  particular  individual  re- 
ceives copies  as  a  personal  gift  may  do  so  by 
donating  $15.50  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  year's 
issues,  while  anyone  donating  as  much  as 
$30.00  to  The  Reader's  Digest  Fund  for  the 
Blind  may  designate  the  first  recipient  of 
twelve  issues  of  the  Talking  Book  edition, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  records  will  be 
forwarded  to  such  circulating  library  for  the 
blind  as  we  may  designate  within  a  period  of 
two  weeks  after  receipt.  Please  note  that  no 
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one  can  "buy"  copies  of  either  edition.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simply  the  fact  that,  so  long 
as  the  copies  are  received  free  by  the  recipi- 
ents, we  do  not  have  to  either  pay  the  postage, 
which  would  amount  to  several  thousand 
dollars  each  year,  or  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
the  labor  entailed  in  simply  affixing  the 
stamps  on  each  individual  copy,  which  would 
amount  to  another  several  thousand  dollars 
annually.  At  times,  certain  blind  individuals 
have  been  affronted  by  this  limitation  on  our 
part,  preferring  to  buy  their  own  subscrip- 
tions. We  feel  that  in  all  fairness  to  the  thou- 
sands of  blind  people  who  cannot  afford  the 
rather  large  publication  costs  of  this  maga- 
zine, the  few — and  they  are  very  few — who 
want  to  exhibit  their  independence  by  paying 
outright  should  be  able  to  assuage  their  feel- 
ings of  outrage  by  making  a  donation  to  The 
Reader's  Digest  Fund  for  the  Blind  and  desig- 
nating themselves  as  recipients.  Further,  they 
will  even  get  a  signed,  numbered  receipt 
which  they  can  use  for  purposes  of  income- 
tax  reductions! 

For  the  record,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure 
and  help  the  Braille  and  Talking  Book  edi- 
tions of  The  Digest  aflford  blind  readers,  the 
Printing  House  is  particularly  concerned  with 
our  costs  and  methods  of  fund-raising.  All  of 
our  campaigns  are  conducted  by  mail;  no 
benefits  are  held,  and  there  is  no  use  of  can- 
teens or  other  somewhat  uncontrolled  meth- 
ods of  getting  donations  from  the  public.  We 
apply  for,  and  have  always  received  approval, 
from  all  known  fund-raising  policing  agencies 
which  might  be  concerned  with  our  activities. 
Our  literature  always  states  the  exact  use  to 
which  the  funds  will  be  put,  including  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that,  if  the  donor  does  not 
designate  the  manner  in  which  his  gift  is  to 
be  used,  we  will  then  expend  it  for  such  pur- 
poses as  we  feel  will  be  most  beneficial,  with 
the  further  proviso  that,  at  no  time,  will 
copies  of  The  Digest  be  refused  to  blind  peo- 
ple in  order  that  the  donations  can  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Further,  as  a  responsibility 
to  the  contributing  public,  we  make  every  ef- 
fort to  keep  our  fund-raising  costs  as  low  as 
possible,  averaging  about  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  money  raised  each  year.  And 
may  I  say,  as  the  director  of  our  fund-raising 
program,  that  I  can  personally  vouch  that  our 
bookkeeper  makes  us  account  down  to  the 
last  paper  clip  and  rubber  band! 


The  responsibilities  of  a  publishing  house 
for  the  blind  as  a  printer  for  other  agencies 
consists  of  the  usual  ones  of  a  commercial 
ink-print  printer,  with  the  inherent  legal  re- 
sponsibilities entailed,  plus  other  moral  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  much  harder  to  de- 
fine, and  certainly  often  much  more  difficult 
to  exercise.  Legally,  the  responsibilities  of  any 
publishing  house  for  the  blind  which  is  do- 
ing printing  for  other  agencies  are  these: 

1.  By  Federal  law,  they  cannot  use  their 
plant  and  facilities  for  the  illegal  counter- 
feiting of  currency,  or  the  issuing  of  sub- 
versive literature. 

2.  By  state  laws,  and  it  depends  on  the 
state  in  which  they  are  located,  they  cannot 
knowingly  print  for  other  agencies  any  ma- 
terials which  would  be  libelous  in  nature.  In- 
asmuch as  most  state  laws  with  regard  to  libel 
are  similar,  we  can  assume  that  the  situation 
in  this  respect  is  the  same  for  all  the  presses. 

The  real  crux  of  the  problem  is  how  to 
exercise  moral  responsibility.  As  I  see  it,  there 
are  three  responsibilities:  One  to  blind  read- 
ers, one  to  the  generous  public  which  finances 
such  projects,  and  a  third  one  to  blind  in- 
dividuals who  are  the  victims  of  spurious 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  set  themselves 
up  as  centers  of  information  and  sources  of 
supply,  but  which  purchase  materials  at  cost 
and  supply  them  to  the  blind  at  a  profit  to 
themselves,  although  the  products  can  be  ob- 
tained more  cheaply  by  direct  contact  with 
the  agencies  which  produce  them.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  not  many  such  agencies,  and 
their  number  will  be  fewer  if  blind  people 
can  be  kept  informed  of  the  proper  source  of 
supply  for  such  materials.  Certainly,  it  is  our 
responsibility  not  to  permit  agencies  to  pur- 
chase our  products  for  resale  at  a  price  higher 
than  we  charge. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  just  how 
much  right  a  publishing  house  for  the  blind 
has  to  censor  reading  matter  for  the  blind. 
There  are,  of  course,  postal  laws  on  this  point 
which  could  be  invoked  should  material  be- 
come too  exotic  and  subversive  in  character, 
not  to  mention  libelous,  but  by  and  large  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  reasonably  decent  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher  or  sponsoring  agency. 
To  those  who  feel  that  there  is  too  much  re- 
ligious literature  published,  one  can  only 
answer  by  saying  that  no  one  has  the  preroga- 
tive of  questioning  the  right  of  duly  consti- 
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tuted  representatives  of  an  individual  church 
or  sect  to  disseminate  its  own  Uterature.  Just 
how  far  proselyting  should  go,  is  quite  an- 
other question.  Obviously,  there  is  no  harm 
in  circularizing  adult  blind  readers  by  mail 
to  see  if  they  would  like  to  receive  a  particu- 
lar magazine,  but  no  one  should  be  forced 
to  receive  reading  materials  which  he  does 
not  want.  Again,  it  is  the  right  of  agencies 
for  the  blind,  or  organizations  of  blind  peo- 
ple, to  publish  their  own  house  organs,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  indulge  in  villification, 
libel,  or  other  subversive  remarks  therein.  In 
this  connection,  while  a  printer  usually  writes 
into  a  contract  that  it  will  take  no  editorial 
responsibility  for  magazines  printed  for  other 
agencies,  state  laws  usually  provide  that 
should  the  printer  knowingly  print  and  issue 
from  its  plant  libelous  and  other  dubious  ma- 
terial, it  is  responsible  for  its  publication  and 
can  be  sued  therefor. 

When  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  whether 
a  printing  establishment  can  refuse  to  pub- 
lish materials  for  an  agency  which  is  of  a 
dubious  character,  although  the  materials  to 
be  published  may  be  of  good  repute,  the  pub- 
lishing house  is  skating  on  exceedingly  thin 
ice.  Unless  the  printing  establishment  knows, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  prove,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  a  magazine  or  other  literature  is  a 
cover  for  and  a  sop  to  the  public  for  other 
unethical  activities  of  an  agency,  such  as  un- 
due percentages  of  costs  of  fund-raising,  bad 
management,  etc.,  etc.,  said  publishing  house 
should  choose  carefully  its  reasons  for  refusal 
to  take  on  the  work,  or  it  can  be  subject  to 
suit  for  libel  by  the  agency.  To  me,  one  pos- 
sibility for  a  solution  to  this  problem  would 
be  to  make  it  a  general  policy  that  agencies  de- 


siring to  have  printing  undertaken  by  publish- 
ing houses  which  have  been  approved  should 
also  have  their  programs  examined  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  of  the  AAWB  and  be 
awarded  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice,  or  be 
given  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which 
to  bring  their  houses  in  order  so  that  they 
might  receive  the  award.  Such  a  policy,  of 
course,  could  not  be  applied  to  new  groups 
and  agencies,  and  they  should  be  given  the 
help  and  understanding  of  a  long-time  ap- 
proved publisher  in  setting  up  their  pro- 
grams, so  that  they,  too,  might  conform  with 
the  general  views  of  good  practice  from  the 
start. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  more  important 
responsibility  which  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  It  seems  to  me  utterly  inexcus- 
able to  send  magazines  issue  after  issue,  year 
after  year,  to  recipients  who  do  not  want  them 
and  who  simply  throw  them  in  the  bonfire  and 
use  the  expensive  envelopes  they  come  in  for 
garbage  bags.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
publisher  of  every  periodical  should  be  re- 
quired at  least  once  every  two  years,  and 
preferably  once  a  year,  to  check  with  his 
readers  and  require  that  they  let  him  know 
if  they  wish  the  magazine  continued.  If  this 
were  a  general  policy  throughout  the  indus- 
try, all  blind  readers  would  soon  know  it  and 
be  on  the  alert  for  the  communications.  By 
following  such  a  practice,  mailing  lists  would 
not  be  padded  with  the  names  of  "unreading" 
readers,  the  public  would  not  be  milked  to 
supply  a  service  which  is  not  wanted,  and  the 
readers  themselves  would  not  be  bothered  by 
the  influx  of  material  for  which  he  has  no 
use  and  cannot  defend  himself  against  its 
arrival. 


WHAT  RESPONSIBILITY  SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  AGENCY  ASSUME 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS? 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

FRANKLIN  M.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  Executive  Director 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of   Blindness,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


No  one  likes  to  be  told  what  to  do.  But 
there  are  times  when  we  all  feel  the  need  for 
help  and  even  advice.  Since  its  inception  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  National  Society 
not  to  provide  assistance  and  guidance  except 


when  asked.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
subtle  and  somewhat  indirect  ways  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  national  agency  to  influence  the 
programs  of  state  and  local  groups.  If  the 
national  agency  has  a  qualified,  i^rofessional 
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field  staff  which  travels  around  the  country 
observing  various  programs,  it  is  natural 
that  these  staff  members  will  be  invited  to 
comment  on  programs  and  to  offer  sugges- 
tions. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  felt  under  obligation  by  virtue 
of  its  responsibility  of  leadership  to  provide 
teaching  institutes,  workshops  and  meetings 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  in-service  train- 
ing of  workers.  The  National  Society  main- 
tains a  statistical  division  for  studies  of  causes 
of  blindness  among  various  age  groups,  as  a 
basis  for  planning  for  prevention;  the  serv- 
ices of  the  same  division  are  available  for  pro- 
gram analysis  and  for  other  studies.  Social  re- 
search and  surveys,  which  are  conducted  peri- 
odically, provide  further  stimulus  to  improve 
the  programs  of  state  and  local  agencies. 

It  is  important  that  results  of  observations 
made  by  staff  consultants,  surveys  of  activities 
and  of  problems,  and  reports  of  new  worth- 
while projects  by  local  agencies  be  communi- 
cated to  all  interested  persons.  An  important 
part  of  a  national  agency's  job  is  to  supply 
effective  media  of  communication  beyond 
that  of  word  of  mouth.  This  the  National 
Society  does  through  two  regular  publica- 
tions in  addition  to  bulletins  and  pamphlets 
— the  quarterly  Sight-Saving  Review,  for  ar- 
ticles of  lasting  value,  and  the  quarterly  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  News  for  briefer  items 
of  more  immediate  or  ephemeral  interest.  In 
both  these  periodicals  it  is  our  policy  to  pub- 
lish reports  of  interesting  activities  which  the 
National  Society  does  not  necessarily  endorse; 
however,  because  of  space  limitations  we  ex- 
ercise editorial  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
articles  or  items  for  publication  and  do  not 
knowingly  print  reports  of  activities  or  of 
agencies  that  we  believe  to  be  obviously  un- 
wise, unethical  or  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

About  five  years  ago  some  state  and  local 
prevention  of  blindness  groups  expressed  in- 
terest in  becoming  affiliated  with  the  National 
Society,  and  we  therefore  investigated  the  ex- 
periences of  other  voluntary  agencies  with  re- 
gard to  affiliation.  Guided  by  these  studies 
and  the  practical  advice  obtained,  our  board 
of  directors  in  1950  adopted  the  following 
criteria  for  such  affiliation: 

The  organization  must — 

1.  Have    a    democratically    constituted    or- 


ganization with  a  governing  body  repre- 
sentative of  appropriate  professional  and 
lay  community  interests. 

2.  Serve  a  geographic  area  of  interest  that 
does  not  conflict  with  that  of  another 
affiliate  or  chapter  of  the  National  So- 
ciety. 

3.  Have  a  constructive  program  of  activities 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
servation of  sight,  such  as  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

4.  If  there  is  a  paid  staff,  qualifications  of 
such  staff  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the 
National  Society's  Program  Committee 
or  related  committee  charged  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  personnel  qualifications. 

5.  Submit  an  annual  report  of  activities 
and  an  audited  financial  statement  yearly 
to  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

You  will  note  at  once  that  these  standards 
are  intentionally  broad  and  flexible.  We  be- 
lieved that  the  kinds  of  programs  being  con- 
ducted to  meet  local  needs  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  professional  staffs  employed  were  so 
varied  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  make  more  rigid  requirements.  The  Na- 
tional Society  for  many  years  has  had  an  ac- 
tive, capable  program  committee,  and  this 
committee  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
screening  the  voluntary  agencies  applying  for 
affiUation.  In  every  instance,  such  agencies 
have  had  field  visits  by  the  National  Society's 
professional  staff.  However,  the  idea  of  affilia- 
tion has  not  been  actively  promoted  and  in 
some  instances  the  idea  on  the  part  of  some 
agencies  has  been  discouraged.  The  net  result 
has  been  that  three  agencies  now  are  affiliated 
with  the  National  Society.  In  addition  the  Na- 
tional Society  has  been  actively  promoting 
the  formation  of  voluntary  state-wide  com- 
mittees in  certain  states,  and  nine  of  these 
committees  now  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
National  Society. 

With  regard  to  fund  raising,  for  many 
years  we  have  subscribed  to  the  standards  of 
the  National  Information  Bureau  and  have  re- 
ferred all  questions  about  agencies  to  that  or- 
ganization and  to  its  time-tested  criteria  for 
approval.  Recent  events  in  the  state  of  New 
York  which  resulted  in  legislative  action  con- 
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cerning  aspects  of  fund-raising  practices,  and 
the  accompanying  squeals  of  anguish  from 
some  agencies  apparently  affected  adversely  by 
these  new,  relatively  mild  legal  requirements, 
indicate  their  need.  Two  other  straws  in  the 
wind  showing  the  necessity  for  the  highest 
possible  fund-raising  standards  regardless  of 
the  worthwhileness  of  the  end  which  one  is 
seeking  to  promote  are — 

1.  The  growth  of  "united  funds,"  probably 
indicating  public  dissatisfaction  not  merely 
with  the  multiplicity  of  appeals,  but  also  with 
shady  practices  which  are  suspected,  if  not 
yet  exposed,  and  with  the  high-pressure  na- 
ture of  some  drives. 

2.  The  recent  national  conference  on  solici- 
tations called  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  attended  largely  by  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  and  by  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Judging  from  reports,  the  Cleveland  meet, 
ing  placed  emphasis  not  on  the  problem  of 
gaining  support  for  really  important  causes, 
but  rather  on  how  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  solicitations,  after  citing  some  rather  far- 
fetched examples  of  bad  practices  of  a  few 
national  organizations.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  Cleveland  conference  was  reported  as 
that  of  businessmen  learning  of  some  notori- 
ously bad  practices  and  even  rackets  on  the 
part  of  certain  agencies,  becoming  frustrated, 
not  knowing  how  to  solve  the  problem  and 
shouting  the  classic  denunciation,  "a  plague 
on  both  your  houses." 

Fortunately,  occasionally  such  businessmen 
are  farseeing  enough  to  ask  a  national  agency 
to  study  and  report  on  a  local  agency's  pro- 


gram before  simply  slashing  its  budget;  in 
such  cases  the  national  agency  would  best 
show  its  sense  of  responsibility  and  construc- 
tive approach  by  giving  an  entirely  honest 
evaluation.  Sometimes  such  businessmen  will 
permit  a  representative  of  a  national  agency 
a  hearing  before  condemning  its  program — in 
such  cases  the  national  agency  will  come  into 
the  hearing  with  a  far  better  opportunity  to 
state  its  case  if  its  skirts  are  entirely  clean. 

During  the  next  few  years  undoubtedly  we 
shall  see  increasing  efforts  to  obtain  legislative 
control  of  fund-raising  and  increasing  efforts 
by  business  groups  to  reduce  the  number  of 
solicitations  of  all  sorts.  In  view  of  the  waste- 
ful and  unethical  practices  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  "eye  research,"  per- 
haps such  legislation  is  long  overdue.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  voluntary  agencies 
deserve  credit  for  most  of  the  progress  which 
has  made  America  a  world  leader  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare  and  public  health. 

Voluntary  agencies  often  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  legislation  setting  up  govern- 
mental welfare  and  health  programs  and  for 
helping  to  secure  adequate  appropriations  to 
carry  on  these  programs.  It  is  essential  that 
in  accounting  for  the  business  and  fund-rais- 
ing side  of  its  activity,  a  voluntary  agency  not 
only  abide  by  but  even  welcome  the  highest 
accepted  standards.  Only  in  this  way  can  vol- 
untary agencies  continue  their  historic  func- 
tions: to  help  test  new  activities,  to  demon- 
strate new  kinds  of  programs  and  to  supply 
the  type  of  leadership  that  is  needed  to  make 
future  progress. 


WHAT  RESPONSIBILITY  SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  AGENCY  ASSUME 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS? 

Local  Agencies'  Point  of  View 

MRS.  CHAS.  O.  WEBER,  Director 
Travis  Association  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


Could  Noah  Webster  have  been  a  worker 
for  a  local  agency  for  the  blind?  It  could  have 
been  possible,  you  know.  The  use  of  his  very 
remarkable  book  for  this  frame  of  reference 
brought  to  me  so  many  words  that  answered 
the  questions  which  posed  themselves  that  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  divide  my  think- 


ing or  choose  just  five  letters  of  our  English 
alphabet.  I  chose  the  five  letters.  Oddly 
enough,  I  found  too,  that  those  whom  I  had 
asked  for  expressions  on  this  same  subject 
came  up  with  some  of  the  same  references  in 
their  answers  to  me. 

Plunge  with  me,  if  you  will,  into  a  scram- 
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bling  of  some  of  the  twenty-six  alphabetical 
characters.  Let  us  refer  to  the  letter  "U"  in 
Mr.  Webster's  dictionary. 

In  this  section  of  his  dictionary  is  found 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  words  for  our 
purpose.  It  can  serve  us  so  well  and  in  so 
many  ways  that  we  could  have  written  a 
lengthy  book  on  this  subject  alone.  The 
word  is  understanding;  and  one  of  its  defini- 
tions is:  "The  power  to  render  experience  in- 
telligible by  bringing  perceived  particulars 
under  appropriate  concepts."  Who  could  ask 
for  a  better  explanation? 

Understanding  of  all  our  local  problems, 
our  ideals,  our  own  peculiar  geographic  loca- 
tions, and  our  good  and  bad  points  must  be 
recognized  facts  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  coop- 
erate fully  and  to  have  complete  confidence 
shared  between  our  local  and  national  organi- 
zations. No  longer  are  we  willing  to  hitch  our 
local  wagons  to  a  national  star  if  that  star  is 
going  to  shine  so  dimly  for  us.  Too  often  have 
we  seen  a  flicker  of  shining  hope  and  under- 
standing arise,  only  to  see  it  cast  aside  later 
as  so  much  cheap  alloy  from  a  pot  of  gold. 
But,  let  us  go  on  quickly;  bitter  dregs  do  not 
belong  here! 

Thumb  through  the  pages  with  me  for 
proof  positive  that  Mr.  Webster  can  supply 
us  with  a  definition  of  a  local  agency  for  the 
blind:  its  structure,  its  need,  and  its  worst 
enemy.  For  these,  let  us  look  under  the  letter 
"N." 

Here  we  find  a  word,  "Negus," — defined  as 
a  mixture  of  a  good  wine,  hot  water,  sugar, 
spice,  and  lemon  juice."  How  true  is  this  pic- 
ture of  us?  And  are  you  surprised  at  that  most 
amazing  word  "Nepenthe":  a  magic  potion 
supposed  to  make  persons,  (and,  we  might 
add  organizations)  forget  their  sorrows  and 
misfortunes;  a  drug  (or  national  organization) 
capable  of  removing  all  pain  and  care."  With 
a  national  organization  like  this  how  could 
we  fear  that  we  would  have  a  "Nidus,"— de- 
fined as  "that  living  organism  (or  organiza- 
tion) where  parasites  find  nourishment." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  letter  "I".  Did  you 
think  that  old  Noah  had  really  reached  the 
end  of  his  dictionary  and  started  describing 
himself?  Actually,  this  is  not  true,  for  further 
down  the  list  we  find,  "Ideal,"  and  then  "In- 
tegrity," "Intelligence,"  "Impartial,"  "Im- 
proved," and  "Inspirational." 

"Ah,"  you  say,  "our  dream  must  be  here. 


it  must  be  coming  to  life!  A  national  organi- 
zation which  can  supply  us  with  all  of  the 
qualitative  connotations  implied  by  these 
words  in  their  truest  sense  can  have  our  dol- 
lars, our  moral  support,  and  our  complete 
allegiance.  We  feel  it  can  supply  us  with  all 
of  our  needs.  It  can  dictate  our  policies,  our 
standards,  and  our  future  planning.  We  can 
and  will  become  an  integral  part  of  these 
organizations.  Our  pride  in  their  efforts  will 
become  so  national  in  scope  that  it  can  pos- 
sibly grow  into  one  with  universal  meaning." 

"Wait!  Let  us  prick  this  bubble  first!" 
Neither  can  we  forget  a  most  important  and 
useful  letter;  nor  can  we  leave  out  one  so  shy 
that  few  words  begin  with  it.  Each  must  have 
its  say.  Don't  you  remember  the  letters  "T" 
and  "Y".  And  the  words  "Tangible," 
"Thoughtful,"  "Timely,"  "Therapeutic,"  and 
"Trustworthy";  also  "Yankee-know-how,"  if 
you  must  and  finally,  "YOU." 

This  organization  isn't  just  our  dream,  our 
problem,  and  our  ideal;  it  is  yours  also.  Yours 
for  the  making,  and  yours  for  the  taking! 
What  do  you,  as  a  local  agency,  need?  Does 
your  thinking  follow  ours?  Can  the  letters 
from  this  wonderful  source  book  spell  out 
for  you  the  same  word  it  has  for  us?  Tell  me, 
are  we  completely  wrong?  To  us,  they  have 
spelled  out  in  full,  unity.  Unity  for  all;  not 
local;  or  state,  or  national,  but  a  united  front 
for  any  and  all  to  see  and  use,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Be  it  research,  effort,  spending,  or 
just  plain  thinking. 

No,  we  are  not  in  need  of  words;  we  are 
merely  lacking  in  sources.  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  pull  an  answer  out  of  his  very  knowledge- 
able hat  for  us.  He  left  this  task  for  us  to 
pursue.  It  is  our  responsibility!  Won't  you 
share  the  task  and  build  with  those  of  us 
who  believe  this  to  be  true?  Please,  can't  we 
start  now?  Let  us  build  our  national  organiza- 
tions in  their  respective  specialized  fields  so 
they  may  serve  our  particular  needs  of  them. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  our  most  recent  need  fo  assistance 
from  an  organization  of  this  kind.  We  had  a 
call  from  one  of  our  deaf-blind  clients  for  a 
basic  source  book  on  weaving.  Her  business 
location  is  now  such  that  we  can  no  longer 
lend  sufficient  help  to  her.  You  see,  she  is  an 
out-of-state  client;  contact  is  now  difficult. 

We  wrote  every  national  organization  pub- 
lishing Braille  in  the  United  States.  All  gave 
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US  the  same  answers:  "not  available,"^ — 
"source  unknown."  Braille  editions  were  once 
available,  since  we  have  purchased  them  for 
our  clients  in  the  past.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
only  one  person  in  the  entire  United  States 
has  need  of  a  Braille  edition  of  a  book  on 
basic  weaving?  This  we  refuse  to  accept  as 
a  fact. 

Every  year  numerous  new  books  and 
pamphlets  are  published  for  the  benefit  of 
sighted  weavers.  Why,  then,  must  our  blind 
weavers  waste  their  valuable  productive  hours 
transscribing  into  Braille  information  about 
weaving  that  they  need?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  our  blind  weavers  are  of  such  low  I.Q.'s 
that  they  have  no  need  for  the  new,  the  up- 
to-date,  information  of  their  sighted  competi- 
tors? Can  this  be  the  reason  they  are  still  in 
the  rag-rug  and  Honeysuckle  stage? 

Weaving  is  now  considered  an  art  worthy 
of  professional  or  career  status.  Must  our 
blind  weavers  depend  upon  word  of  mouth 
or  volunteer  help  while  their  sighted  com- 
petitors have  at  their  command  all  of  the 
newer  ideas,  materials,  and  resources?  Why 
is  an  efficient  means  of  communicating  all  this 
information  to  the  blind  denied  them?  Is  this 
our  fault  or  the  fault  of  our  national  organi- 
zations? 

Could  we  not  combine  our  thinking  and 
ask  for  materials  to  be  published  by  our 
Braille  publishing  houses?  Let  us  share  the 
costs,  if  we  must,  but  let  us  have  the  proper 
information  available  at  the  proper  time.  Out- 
dated and  out-moded  pieces  of  information 
keep  our  blind  behind  the  times.  We  are 
thankful  for  that  which  we  have,  but  there  is 
so  much  more  we  need. 

A  hotel  room  in  an  Eastern  city  is  the  set- 
ting of  our  next  "case-in-fact."  An  executive 
of  a  local  agency  sat  with  a  group  of  fellow 
workers  and  cited  this  story: 

His  agency  had  been  literally  ruined  and  the 
blind  production  workers  in  his  agency  were 
without  work  because  of  the  activities  of  a 
group  of  unscrupulous  salesmen  from  another 
blind  agency.  These  salesmen  had  moved  into 
his  city  with  inferior  products  similar  to  those 
of  higher  quality  produced  by  his  shop. 

He  stated  that  he  had  tried,  without  avail, 
to  find  help  through  national  organizations 
to  cope  with  his  situation.  Some  of  the  na- 
tional organizations  were  anxious  to  help,  but 
la,cked   the   actual   power;    the   organizations 


and  their  efforts  of  control  were  ignored. 
Other  national  agencies  replied  that  com- 
petition was  good  for  all  and  that  they  felt 
they  did  not  wane  to  interfere. 

Each  person  present  agreed  that  good  clean 
competition  is  good  business,  but  we  further 
agreed  that  we  did  not  want  to  sit  back  and 
see  ultimate  ruin  come  to  a  legitimate  agency, 
especially  an  agency  doing  a  good  job.  The 
deal  was  too  "raw." 

These  questions  were  presented  by  some  of 
those  present:  Were  we  to  be  forced  to  do 
our  own  policing  by  cut-throat  methods? 
Couldn't  we  support  our  own  cause  in  such 
a  manner  so  as  to  stand  unitedly  behind  a 
national  organization  and  in  this  way  de- 
mand and  receive  legitmate  help  when  it  was 
needed?  How  infallible  are  we  in  our  judg- 
ment of  others?  Would  we,  too,  be  guilty  of 
moving  in  on  an  unrestricted  territory;  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  personal  glory? 

"Personal  Glory" — that  never  failing  flesh 
pot — has  done  more  to  render  us  helpless  in 
our  own  field  of  endeavor  than  almost  any 
other  factor  we  face.  Let  us  eradicate  "glory 
riders"  from  our  midst.  Let  us  put  out  our 
own  "Book  of  Knowledge"  in  our  own  field. 
Let  us  have  the  kind  of  national  organizations 
we  need.  A  few  reforms  and  strong  support 
could  bring  about  many  worthy  changes. 

We  do  not  want  despotic  or  absolute  con- 
trol; we  want  organizations  so  strongly  im- 
bued in  our  work  for  the  blind — regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  geographical  area,  city, 
state,  or  national  aspect — that  the  poorest 
blind  person  in  the  lowest  income  bracket 
can  receive  help  as  quickly  as  the  overpower- 
ing agency  with  the  million  dollar  endow- 
ment. This  is  not  "pink"  or  "red"  thinking — 
this  is  a  true  universal  way  of  life  as  it  should 
be  lived  and  experienced  by  all. 

Let  us  remember  for  a  moment  a  story  told 
back  during  World  War  II  days.  Tommy  J. 
developed  a  special  device  to  speed  up  his 
own  production.  He  was  totally  blind  and 
uneducated;  he  was  lacking  in  cash  to  get  a 
patent  for  his  invention.  The  agency  head 
patented  the  device  in  his  own  name,  he  re- 
tired. Tommy  received  a  i^  per  hour  raise  in 
pay  just  before  his  former  boss  left.  Was  this 
fair  play?  Why  should  the  lucky  agency  head 
retire  on  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  poor 
production  worker? 

Why  can't  ^ye  have  our  own  research  labo- 
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ratory  with  policies  so  well  defined  so  that  no 
single  individual  or  agency  can  take  away  or 
profit  by  an  idea  or  development  by  stealing 
or  usurping  it  from  the  rightful  owner?  This 
may  require  money,  but  unified  and  de- 
manded interest  can  make  it  a  dream  come 
true. 

The  federal  government  is  now  publicly 
recognizing  the  ideas  and  efforts  of  em- 
ployees. Only  last  week  a  picture  appeared  in 
a  daily  paper  in  our  city  showing  a  federal 
employee  receiving  a  check  for  a  simple  idea 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  cash  amount  received  was 
small,  but  the  honor  was  great.  No  one  shared 
it  with  the  employee — it  was  hers  alone.  We 
need  new  ideas,  new  products,  and  new  ma- 
terials with  which  to  work.  Why  not  reward 
those  who  develop  them?  Is  it  too  far  fetched 
to  expect  our  national  organizations  to  help 
in  the  development  of  all  of  these  and  manu- 
facturing plants?  Industry  and  organized  labor 
are  ready  and  willing  to  help  us  develop  our 
own  resources. 

We  are  particular  users  with  particular  and 
specialized  needs,  and  we  are  great  de- 
manders.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  indus- 
trial equipment  can  be  adapted  so  that  the 
production  of  several  different  end  products 
can  be  produced  with  it.  Industry  and  labor 
could  show  us  the  way  to  simple  answers  for 
our  manifold  needs.  They  are  ready;  are  Ave? 


Here  again  we  must  request  in  unison — 
our  voice  must  be  strong  and  clear.  Industry 
and  organized  labor  do  not  want  to  hinder 
or  interfere.  They  want  to  help  the  masses. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems 
and  the  help  that  we  local  agencies  expect 
from  national  organizations. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  us  to  wander 
on  and  on — this  we  could  do,  I  assure  you. 
I  do,  however,  wish  to  personally  thank  Mr. 
Webster  for  the  excellent  help  he  has  given 
me.  His  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  so  stimu- 
lated me  that  my  lagging  spirit  rose  again. 
I  sincerely  hope  I  am  able  to  keep  it  afloat. 
I  wish  also  to  thank  all  of  you  listeners  for 
your  time,  your  help,  your  advice,  your  in- 
terest, and  your  demands.  Without  these,  my 
task  would  have  been  infinitely  harder. 

I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  fail  to  mention 
a  few  of  you  by  name  who  so  very  generously 
responded  to  my  call  for  help.  A  special 
thanks  to  you,  Peter  Salmon,  Eugene  Morgret, 
Roberta  Townsend,  Byron  Smith,  Woodrow 
Sanderfer,  Aubrey  Tipps,  Fred  W.  Ave-Lalle- 
mont,  Kathern  Gruber,  and  those  political 
employees  whom  I  am  prohibited  by  law 
from  mentioning  by  name.  You  were  wonder- 
ful to  share  your  valuable  time  and  ideas 
with  me.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  appreciate 
that  which  you  shared  so  generously.  Now, 
as  we  say  down  here  in  Texas,  "Y'all  come!" 
We  will  be  expecting  you. 


WHAT  RESPONSIBILITY  SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  AGENCY  ASSUME 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS? 

Local  Agencies'  Point  o£  View 

*  R.  EARL  BARRETT,  Superintendent 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


In  discussing  the  terms,  "criteria"  and 
"standards"  with  a  number  of  people  I  have 
found  some  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  As  we  move  forward 
to  discuss  the  subject  fully,  we  find  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  increasing.  When  we  reach 
the  stage  where  we  want  to  talk  about  setting 
up  criteria  and  standards — what  kind,  by 
whom  set,  where  applied — the  difference  of 
opinion  turns  into  disorder. 


Visually  Handicapped. 


This  address  is  undertaken,  then,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  risk  that  it  may  add  to  the 
confusion  rather  than  shed  some  light  on  a 
complex,  difficult  matter  to  which  we  should 
devote  our  best  efforts. 

It  seems  fair  enough  to  accept  the  defini- 
tion of  the  terms  set  forth  in  Washington 
last  year  by  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director, 
Homework  and  Survey  Department,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York.  "Cri- 
teria", she  said,  "is  the  rule  or  test  by  which 
anything  is  tried  in  forming  a  correct  judg- 
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ment  about  it.  Standard  is  that  which  is  es- 
tabhshed  by  authority  or  common  consent,  as 
a  model". 

Thus,  before  standards  can  be  set  we  must 
select  the  right  criteria. 

We  must,  in  a  word,  decide  to  measure  the 
thing  in  inches  or  pounds  or  gallons.  If  we 
use  the  right  measure  we  can  get  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  And  when  we  fully 
understand  a  problem  that  faces  us  the  right 
answer  often  suggests  itself. 

In  1892  the  state  of  Illinois  sent  a  com- 
mission to  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
in  Philadelphia.  The  commission  studied  the 
workshop  carefully  with  the  objective  of 
building  a  similar  workshop  in  Illinois.  When 
their  work  was  done  they  went  back  home 
with  many  notes  and  also  with  a  blueprint  of 
the  shop  space.  At  that  time  so  little  was 
known  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  it  was 
felt  even  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery 
had  something  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
blind  workers.  Obviously,  they  were  applying 
the  wrong  yardstick  to  the  problem  but  it  is 
not  for  us  to  laugh  at  their  dilemma.  Obvi- 
ously, we  too  are  applying  the  wrong  yard- 
stick to  many  of  our  problems  in  the  search 
for  a  proper  criterion.  We  may  have  been 
using  a  foot-rule  when  we  need  a  two-quart 
dipper. 

Services  to  the  blind  began  with  education 
and  from  the  beginning  criteria  and  standards 
were  talked  over  fully.  Many  sharp  arguments 
are  still  going  on  in  that  field.  When  the 
services  broadened  into  other  fields  of  need, 
as  time  passed  and  interest  developed,  it  be- 
came clear  that  national  agencies  were  needed 
to  fill  gaps  which  were  beyond  the  strength 
of  any  local  group.  The  experience  of  one  local 
agency  could  then  be  passed  on  to  the  other 
local  agencies.  The  interchange  of  ideas,  of 
analysis  and  straight  thinking  was  most  im- 
portant. As  workshops  spread  across  the 
country  it  became  valuable  to  pass  along  facts 
about  products  which  could  be  made  by  the 
blind.  And  in  the  progress  made  in  employ- 
ing more  and  more  blind  workers,  it  became 
apparent  that  other  social  services  were  neces- 
sary. 

In  filling  these  needs,  national  agencies 
played  a  dominant  part.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  acted  as  a  clearing  house 
and  helped  many  agencies  to  form  their  pro- 
grams. The  growth  and  progress  of  the  Foun- 


dation and  the  consequent  advances  made  by 
local  agencies  have  proved  the  need  for  a 
national  organization.  More  than  that,  this 
progress  proved  the  need  for  criteria  and 
standards  because  in  all  the  progress  made  it 
was  the  Foundation's  probing,  analyzing, 
measuring  and  constructive  criticism  which 
helped  improve  the  standards  of  service  to 
the  blind. 

With  the  growth  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
— which  was  accompanied  by  a  growth  in  the 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  jobs  as  a 
service  to  the  blind — it  became  apparent  that 
a  national  agency  was  needed  to  help  develop 
the  production  and  sale  of  Blind-Made  prod- 
ducts.  To  administer  the  Wagner-O'Day  act 
for  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  blind,  the 
Foundation  set  up  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  in  1938.  The  expansion  of  work- 
shops since  then  points  up  one  important 
fact:  NIB  came  into  existence  largely  to 
apply  a  set  of  criteria  and  standards  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  products 
of  the  blind.  These  were  in  the  form  of  speci- 
fications and  delivery  schedules  handed  to 
NIB  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal 
government.  If  a  workshop  could  meet  the 
standard  of  quality  required,  could  produce 
in  sufficient  volume  and  meet  delivery  dates, 
then  it  participated  in  the  program.  This 
participation  raised  standards  of  quality  and 
production  all  across  the  country.  It  made 
possible  an  expansion  of  services  in  the  local 
workshop  far  beyond  the  scope  of  employ- 
ment alone.  In  the  case  of  NIB,  the  results  of 
meeting  the  criteria  and  standards  were  im- 
mediate and  concrete.  In  the  case  of  other 
national  groups  the  effects  may  have  been 
less  obvious  and  less  dramatic  but,  in  the 
long  struggle  of  blind  citizens  towards  a  nor- 
mal and  eventful  life,  they  are  equally 
significant. 

In  the  history  of  printing  for  the  blind 
there  is  an  object  lesson  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  criteria  and  standards.  You  will 
recall  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  people  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  of  creating  a  satisfactory  type.  Most  of 
them  were  sighted  and  among  them  there 
was  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
form  of  raised  letters  similar  to  the  Roman 
alphabet  was  best  for  the  blind.  Many  such 
types  were  invented  at  great  cost  in  time  and 
money  and  every  form  of  type  had  its  group 
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of  adherents.  The  eventual  success  of  Braille 
came  about  when  the  proper  criteria  and 
standard  were  applied — this  time  largely  by 
the  blind  themselves.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  creation  of  a  national 
agency  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of 
Braille  as  a  standard  of  printing.  The  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  able  to 
apply  the  right  criteria  and  set  up  the  right 
standard  largely  because  its  responsibilities 
were  national  in  scope.  The  needs  of  blind 
children  were  studied  along  with  the  needs 
of  blind  adults.  The  demands  and  require- 
ments of  the  blind  in  the  East  and  South 
had  equal  weight  with  those  in  the  North 
and  the  West.  In  those  circumstances  it  was 
possible  to  seek  the  answer  to  the  questions, 
"What  kind  of  printing  is  best  for  the  largest 
number  of  blind  men,  women  and  children? 
How  can  we  produce  it  and  get  it  to  them?" 
These  questions  and  their  answers  constitute 
the  study  of  "Criteria  and  Standards"  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  Braille  as  the  standard 
for  printing.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
great  progress  achieved  in  printing  for  the 
blind  could  have  been  possible  if  disagree- 
ment still  existed  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Moon  type,  Glasgow,  New  York  Point,  Fry, 
Gall,  etc.  etc.  The  national  body  was  formed 
and  criteria  and  standards  established  just  in 
time  to  rescue  local  groups  from  a  modern- 
day  Tower  of  Babel. 

In  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
local  organization  for  the  blind  got  its  great- 
est opportunity  to  serve  the  sighted  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Again,  the  story  is  re- 
peated. The  local  agency  met  the  obvious 
needs  first.  The  less  obvious  needs,  though 
just  as  vital  in  the  conservation  of  sight,  were 
largely  neglected  until  the  National  Society 
was  created  and,  with  the  help  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  set  up  criteria  and  standards 
of  service.  The  results  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  blind,  the  partially  sighted  and 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  every  case  where  the  national  body  set 
up  criteria  and  standards  it  conferred  two 
great  benefits  at  the  local  level.  First,  the 
direct  services  to  the  blind  were  greatly  im- 
proved. Second,  the  local  agencies  became 
better  agencies,  stronger,  more  active  and  in 
a  better  postion  to  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  that  they  deserved  full 
community    support.    When    the    American 


Printing  House  set  up  criteria  and  standards 
in  printing,  tlje  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
became  a  better  local  agency.  When  NIB 
was  formed  and  presented  us  with  high  stand- 
ards for  Blind-Made  products,  we  could  do  a 
better  job  of  serving  our  local  clients.  When 
the  Foundation  and  the  National  Society 
were  formed  and  gave  us  standards  to  work 
towards  we  became  a  better  local  agency.  We 
also  gained  in  strength  and  could  look  for- 
ward to  greater  financial  support  from  the 
entire  community  because  we  could  present 
a  stronger  case  for  a  place  in  community  life. 
Just  as  there  is  no  question  about  direct  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  individual  being  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  agency,  so  there  should 
be  no  question  about  where  the  responsibility 
lies  in  establishing  criteria  and  standards.  It 
lies  with  the  national  body.  The  national 
agency  exists  to  serve  the  local  agencies.  Cri- 
teria and  standards,  their  establishment  and 
application,  are  properly  a  part  of  the  im- 
portant services  the  national  agency  can  pro- 
vide. 

As  the  executive  director  of  a  local  agency, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  national  agencies  now 
begin  the  study  of  criteria  and  standards  to 
be  applied  to  the  entire  range  of  services 
rendered  by  us  and  by  all  other  local  groups. 
At  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  measure  all  our  services 
against  a  national  standard.  We  believe  we 
are  doing  the  best  we  can  with  what  we've 
got.  It  would  be  a  shock  to  us,  but  also  a 
healthy  stimulus,  to  learn  that  somebody  else 
was  doing  more  with  less.  I  am  sure  we  would 
soon  learn  what  to  do  about  it.  It  would  be 
a  help  if  we  could  measure  all  our  services  as 
accurately  as  we  now  measure  our  workshop 
operations  against  the  standards  set  by  NIB. 
It  would  lead  to  the  same  improvements  that 
followed  the  adoption  of  standards  set  by  the 
American  Printing  House,  the  Foundation 
and  the  National  Society.  National  standards 
would  give  us  the  guidance  and  leadership 
we  need  to  improve  all  our  departments  of 
service  and  become  a  better  local  agency. 

Those  standards  should  be  flexible  enough 
so  that  the  state  agency  and  the  private 
agency  could  meet  them  on  a  realistic  level. 
They  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  some  agencies  are  operating  under  in- 
flexible conditions.  The  study  should  get 
under  way  vigorously  in  the  confidence  that 
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if  the  right  criteria  can  be  found  and  the 
right  standards  set  up  they  will  confer  great 
benefits  on  all  local  groups.  More  important, 
they    will    broaden    and    improve    the    direct 


services  to  blind  individuals  everywhere — 
which  is  why  we  are  meeting  here,  what  we 
are  talking  about  and  what  we  work  for 
every  day  of  the  year. 


WHERE  SHALL  BLIND  YOUTH  BE  EDUCATED? 

V.  R.  CARTER,  Superintendent 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 


If  you  are  following  your  program  today, 
you  will  note  that  the  speaker  is  scheduled 
to  talk  on  the  subject  "Industrial  Education 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind."  However,  shortly 
after  submitting  this  title  to  our  chairman, 
Mr.  Allen,  it  was  discovered  that  this  topic 
has  been  discussed  several  times  in  recent 
years.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  repetition, 
even  ..hough  some  new  information  may  be 
exposed,  I  felt  it  best  to  change  to  some  other 
timely  subject. 

There  is  a  problem  which  I  believe  is  of 
much  more  immediate  importance  than  that 
upon  which  I  am  scheduled  to  talk,  and, 
which  I  thinks  needs  further  discussion  now 
— from  the  viewpoint  of  a  representative 
superintendent  of  a  residential  school.  I  say 
it  needs  further  discussion  because,  for  some 
organizations  and  individuals,  it  has  been  the 
topic  of  much  recent  discussion.  This  subject 
is  the  question  as  to  where  the  juvenile  blind 
should  be  educated,  and  which  offers  the 
child  the  l)etter  opportunities — the  public 
school  day  classes  or  the  residential  schools. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go 
on  the  defensive  for  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  since  we  are  not  on  the  de- 
fensive. If  anything,  I  think  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  get  on  the  offensive!  At  least,  this 
might  be  assumed  from  a  first  reading  of  the 
statement  of  policy  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  as  read  to  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Convention  at 
Batavia,  New  York,  in  June,  1954.  It  is  not, 
furthermore,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
criticize  the  public  school  day  classes  as  such. 
We  have  no  axe  to  grind.  Nor  do  I  intend 
to  compare  or  contrast  one  type  of  training 
to  the  other.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
state  how  I,  as  a  representative  superintend- 
ent of  a  residential  school,  feel  about  certain 
types  of  criticism  of  our  schools,  and,  to  re- 
view realistically  some  of  the  facts  with  regard 


to  the  question,  "Where  Shall  Blind  Youth 
Be  Educated?" 

The  stiperintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  were  recently  taken  to  task  by  one  of 
our  own  number,  Paul  Langan,  of  Kentucky, 
in  a  monthly  newsletter  which  he  edits  en- 
titled "The  Residential  School."  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr.  Langan  whole- 
heartedly in  his  remarks  which  criticize  our 
schools  for  not  informing  the  public  about 
our  programs.  We  stand  accused  of  letting 
the  critics  and  antagonists  of  our  fine  schools 
get  all  the  articles  into  print,  thereby  giving 
the  general  public  a  biased  viewpoint  which 
puts  our  residential  schools  in  a  rather  bad 
light.  We  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  "blow 
our  own  horn"  people  will  think  we  have 
something  to  hide — when  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  It  is  high  time  that 
some  of  our  best  writers  got  something  into 
print  in  some  of  the  better  National  maga- 
zines. It  is  certainly  time  we  all  began  to  do 
our  part  in  disseminating  information  to  the 
public  using  every  means  at  our  disposal.  We 
may  be  doing  a  first  rate  job  training  the 
juvenile  blind,  but  public  relations  in  many 
of  our  states  including  my  own  are  third  rate. 
If  other  writers  picture  our  programs  as 
being  inadequate  and  outdated,  the  public  is 
going  to  believe  this  if  we  do  not  publicly 
refute  such  untrue  and  baseless  statements. 
Each  of  our  schools  needs  a  full-time  public 
relations  person  such  as  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  Blind  Children  has.  Super- 
intendent Kloss  of  that  school  informs  me 
that  the  addition  of  such  a  person  to  his  staff 
has  worked  wonders  for  his  school — com- 
pletely reversing  public  opinion  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Our  residential  schools  have  many  critics. 
Some  are  highly  organized  while  others  act 
individually.  Most  are  oiUside  our  ranks,  but, 
a  few  are  inside.  And  this  is  luidoubtedly  a 
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good  thing  as  long  as  our  critics  act  in  an 
ethical  manner  and  base  their  criticisms  on 
findings  which  are  true  and  accurate,  and  on 
scientifically  gathered  data.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  here.  Our  schools  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  patent  on  perfection. 
Research  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  things 
is  badly  needed.  We  are  constantly  seeking 
to  improve  our  methods,  although  some 
writers  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  we  are 
asleep  at  the  switch.  There  is  an  old  Hindu 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  noble  in  being 
superior  to  some  other  man,  but  the  true 
nobility  is  in  being  superior  to  your  previous 
self.  I  think  our  schools  subscribe  to  this 
philosophy.  As  a  result,  residential  schools 
;are  radically  improved  over  those  operated 
twenty,  ten,  and  even  five  years  ago,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  improve  as  fast  as  better 
ideas,  achieved  through  sound  research  and 
'experimentation,  are  brought  out.  Our  past, 
present,  and  future  improvements  are  brought 
about  by  an  inner  desire  to  do  a  job  better 
as  well  as  by  good,  honest,  and  constructive 
criticism  by  those  in  the  profession. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  improvements 
made  in  our  schools  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  we  have: 

1.  Made  outstanding  modifications  in  our 
social  programs  with  (a)  breakdown  of  the 
old  boy-girl  taboos;  (b)  Strengthening  of  our 
relationships  with  the  general  public  with 
such  things  as  cooperative  highschool  pro- 
grams, Boy  and  Girl  Scout  programs,  inter- 
scholastic  wrestling.  Church  activities,  and 
many  others  I'd  like  to  go  into  detail  about; 
(c)  improvement  of  our  instruction  in  the 
social  graces  since  the  pupils  now  see  a  direct 
need  for  such. 

2.  Inaugurated  courses  in  travel  training 
which  will  help  our  graduates  immeasurably 
both  socially  and  economically. 

3.  Built  new  ultra-modern  and  efficient 
school  plants  in  such  States  as  Ohio,  New 
York  State,  and  Tennessee,  and  have  built 
new  buildings  in  most  other  States. 

If  one  does  not  wish  to  take  my  word  for 
my  statements  on  these  improvements,  that 
person  is  invited  to  come  and  see  what  we 
have  to  offer,  and  then  form  an  opinion. 
Also,  for  good  reading  on  the  subject  of  the 
advantages  of  residential  schools.  I  refer  the 
uninformed  to  the  article  "I  Would  Choose 
The  Residential  School"  which  was  printed 


in  both  "The  Outlook"  and  "The  Seer"  maga- 
zines, and  was  written  by  Reverend  Ralph  T. 
Wolfgang,  a  man  who  has  experienced  resi- 
dential school  instruction  as  well  as  regular 
public  school.  Although  his  training  occurred 
several  years  ago.  Reverend  Wolfgang  gives  a 
residential  school  (Overbrook)  credit  for  the 
best  in  academic  training,  educational  op- 
portunities of  broader  scope  (in  such  things 
as  shop  work,  music,  etc.),  and  significant 
contributions  in  socal  amenities  (a  point  where 
we  are  so  often  accused  of  weakness). 

I  mention  these  things,  not  because  our 
schools  are  on  the  defensive,  but  because  I 
am  proud  of  our  advancement,  and  cannot 
help  but  take  this  brief  moment  to  "toot  my 
own  horn"  as  Paul  Langan  puts  it. 

Is  it  unusual,  therefore,  that  our  superin- 
tendents should  so  vigorously  object  to  the 
type  of  criticism  to  which  we  are  often  sub- 
jected? I  refer  to  that  which  is  based  upon 
prejudiced  and  biased  opinion  rather  than 
upon  fact.  We  object  to  being  criticized  for 
the  way  we  operated  twenty  years  ago  so  that 
it  appears  that  we  still  operate  that  way!  We 
object  to  so-called  scientific  studies  involving 
the  sending  out  of  a  questionnaire  worded 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  only  the 
author's  viewpoint  favorably.  We  object  to 
the  publication  of  so-called  "important  find- 
ings" in  our  national  professional  magazines 
when  these  findings  are  really  just  incomplete 
samplings,  although  purported  to  cover  the 
entire  picture.  We  object  to  any  speech  or 
writing  which  is  primarily  designed  to  play 
upon  the  emotions  in  order  to  influence  opin- 
ion unfairly.  We  believe  that  all  of  these  things 
are  unfair,  and  tend  to  confuse  the  public, 
mislead  parents  of  blind  children,  and  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
As  a  representative  superintendent  of  a  resi- 
dential school,  I  hope  I  have  made  these 
things  clear  so  that  the  heads  of  National  or- 
ganizations promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
will  not  be  puzzled  by  the  attitude  of  some 
of  our  more  aggressive  superintendents.  We 
are  just  standing  up  for  what  we  believe  to 
be  right  and  just. 

I  think  two  statements  of  William  M. 
Cruickshank,  made  in  the  January,  1954,  is- 
sue of  "Exceptional  Children"  magazine  par- 
ticularly apply  here.  He  said  this:  "Marked 
differences  of  opinion  exist,  frequently  at  an 
emotional  level  which  slows  progress  or  makes 
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progress  impossible.  The  question  of  residen- 
tial school  and/or  public  day  school  is  unde- 
cided in  the  minds  of  many  professional 
people  .  .  .  these  are  issues  which  intellectu- 
ally mature  people  should  approach  with 
logic  and  with  the  confidence  that  solutions 
can  be  reached.  ...  It  is  up  to  us  in  educa- 
tion for  exceptional  children  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  immediately."  I  feel  certain 
from  this  statement,  and  another  I  am  to 
quote  that  Dr.  Cruickshank  takes  as  dim 
a  view  of  unethical  procedures  such  as  have 
already  been  pointed  out  as  do  the  superin- 
tendents of  residential  schools.  He  goes  on 
to  say:  "Is  it  not  .  .  .  the  responsibility  of  the 
profession  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
child  in  whatsoever  setting  he  may  be  found? 
.  .  .  This  type  of  intelligent,  logical  approach 
is  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  excep- 
tional child  quickly  and  on  a  high  level. 
Within  our  profession  we  must  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  petty  and  concentrate  on  the 
important.  Let  us  forget  our  vested  interests. 
Let  us  peel  away  emotion.  Let  us  look  at  the 
essential  problems  of  education  and  mutually 
agree  on  ways  to  meet  these  problems  so  that 
the  exceptional  child  can  be  adequately  pre- 
pared for  his  life  adjustment  wherever  he 
may  be  found." 

I  think  the  statements  just  quoted  very 
adequately  cover  the  points  I  am  trying  to 
emphasize  in  this  paper.  If  the  visually  handi- 
capped child  is  to  be  benefited,  we  must 
call  an  end  to  all  of  this  suspicion  of  motives, 
distrust,  name  calling,  emotional  appeal,  and 
diatribe.  We  must  truly  get  together  and 
work  together  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Whether  or  not  you  or  I  agree  with 
the  philosophy  of  educating  the  blind  in  day 
classes  or  residential  schools  is  not  the  im- 
portant thing.  As  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  states  at  the  conclusion  of  "The 
Pine  Brook  Report"  published  this  year,  "not 
for  a  long,  long  time — if  ever — will  any  one  of 
the  three  types  of  education  listed  eliminate 
the  other  two."  The  Foundation  here  refers 
to  day-school  classes  with  resource  or  special 
class  teacher,  day-school  classes  with  itinerant 
teacher,  and  residential  schools.  By  conflict, 
or  by  ignoring  each  other,  we  do  not  solve 
our  basic  problems.  Therefore,  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  behave,  as  Dr.  Cruickshank 
puts  it,  as  intellectually  mature  people  and 
logically     approach     our    problems — without 


thought  of  selfish  interests,  petty  differences, 
and  emotionalism.  As  a  superintendent  of  a 
residential  school,  I  naturally  feel  that  our 
schools  can  offer  the  blind  child  the  most 
and  the  best  opportunities.  But,  it  is  not  be- 
fitting any  person  in  our  profession  to  in- 
dulge in  rancorous  argument,  or  in  petty 
bickering,  or  in  making  odious  comparisons — 
even  if  in  the  name  of  research,  and  so  on 
down  the  line  in  this  question  of  education 
of  blind  children  in  public  school  day  classes  or 
residential  schools.  We  agree  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  their  philos- 
ophy that  the  primary  consideration  is  that 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  blind  child 
comes  first — and  not  that  of  the  agency,  the 
class,  or  the  institution.  We  have  always  be- 
lieved this. 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper,  I  stated  the 
twofold  purpose  I  intended  to  cover  today.  I 
have  covered  my  feeling  as  a  representative 
superintendent  of  a  residential  school  with 
regard  to  certain  types  of  criticism  of  our 
schools,  not  thoroughly  because  time  does  not 
permit.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
now  to  review  realistically  some  of  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  question  set  out  in  this 
paper  "Where  Shall  Blind  Youth  Be  Edu- 
cated." We  superintendents  were  recently  ac- 
cused of  being  "unrealistic"  in  our  approach 
to  the  problems  of  blind  youngsters.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion — and 
was  hardly  proved  by  the  writer.  However,  let 
us  be  truly  realistic  about  the  problems  of 
education  in  America  today  since  these  have 
a  bearing  on  the  education  of  the  blind.  For 
example,  let  us  examine  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  of  our  land,  into  whose  laps 
many  would  dump  the  entire  problem  of 
education  of  the  blind.  Our  public  schools  are 
in  a  vexing  dilemma  due  to  multiple  problems 
which  grow  more  severe  with  each  passing 
year.  Let  me  point  out  a  few,  as  established 
by  reliable  authorities. 

Nation's  Business  magazine  for  February, 
1954,  points  out  that  there  is  a  crisis  looming 
for  our  public  schools.  "We  must  produce 
425,000  rriore  classrooms  by  i960  to  match 
soaring  enrolments  and  replace  obsolete 
school  buildings.  The  National  Education 
Association  says  that  in  1954  alone  we  need 
150,000  more  teachers.  These  deficiencies  are 
nationwide,"  this  magazine  states.  Dr.  William 
G.   Carr,   executive   secretary  of  NEA,   states 
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that  there  is  a  growing  discontent  of  parents 
with  children  in  public  schools  because  their 
youngsters  are  crowded  40  and  50  to  a  class- 
room, far  beyond  the  25-30  maximum  pre- 
scribed for  effective  teaching  of  children.  But, 
with  a  shortage  of  classrooms  and  trained 
teachers,  what  can  we  expect?  Furthermore, 
the  problem  becomes  more  acute  each  year  as 
our  national  birth  rate  climbs.  Two  and  one- 
half  million  babies  were  born  in  1937,  and 
this  group  is  now  finishing  high  school.  But 
3,000,000  babies  were  born  in  1942;  3,800,000 
in  1947;  and  4  million  in  1953.  These  figures, 
produced  in  1954  by  NEA,  accurately  point 
up  the  reason  for  the  problem.  NEA  further 
claims  that  we  have  a  5  billion  dollar  deficit 
now  in  school  building  needs.  Realistically, 
now,  can  the  public  schools  absorb  and  give 
proper  and  equal  education  to  all  of  the 
blind?  We  think  not — regardless  of  the  sin- 
cerity or  desire  of  those  who  would  advocate 
this. 

According  to  another  United  Press  report 
this  year,  NEA  expects  a  need  for  85,000  new 
elementary  teachers,  but  only  35,000  will  be 
available  this  fall.  As  a  result,  NEA  states, 
"Many  thousands  of  children  are  being  denied 
a  fair  education  opportunity."  If  the  parents 
of  a  blind  child  are  realistic,  will  they  feel 
that  the  problem-ridden  public  school  system 
can  give — or  even  want  to  give  their  child  the 
best  educational  opportunity — at  least  equal 
to  that  a  residential  school  can  give.  Person- 
ally, I  think  it  is  an  impossible  handicap  to 
place  upon  the  primary  teacher  and  the  blind 
child  to  ask  that  the  child  be  absorbed  into 
a  regular  classroom.  It  is  possible  for  the 
more  gifted  high  school  pupil  to  make  good 
progress  in  the  public  high-school,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  even  he  needs  the  background  a 
residential  school  or  special  class  can  give 
him. 

Let  us  add  to  over-crowding  and  teacher 
shortage  the  impact  both  socially  and  finan- 


cially which  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion will  make  when  our  public  school  sys- 
tem must  revise  its  structure  to  educate  all 
children  with  the  same  facilities  regardless  of 
race,  and  the  picture  becomes  even  more  con- 
fused. 

It  is  true  that  the  residential  schools,  due 
largely  to  RLE — or  Retrolental  Fibroplasia — 
cannot  handle  the  entire  load  of  blind  young- 
sters these  days  in  some  states.  We  wish  to 
see  those  blind  children  being  educated  in 
public  school  classes  get  the  best  possible  op- 
portunities, however.  We  are  even  anxious  to 
be  of  assistance,  wherever  possible,  if  we  have 
the  wherewithal.  As  long  as  blind  children 
come  to  us  in  ever  increasing  numbers  for  edu- 
cation, they  will  need  to  be  cared  for.  As  our 
present  institutions  become  full  to  capacity, 
other  facilities  must  be  provided  for  these 
children — whether  of  institutional  type  or 
public  school  special  classes.  It  seems  pretty 
obvious,  then,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  for  petty  differences.  Therefore,  rather 
than  to  make  comparisons  of  day  classes  and 
residential  schools  and  rather  than  advocate 
the  one  over  the  other,  should  not  we  com- 
bine our  thinking  quickly  to  work  out  ade- 
quate solutions  to  the  problems  facing  us? 
Should  not  we  all  work  together  in  every  in- 
stance involving  the  education  of  the  blind? 
We  are  faced  with  many  common  problems, 
and  among  these,  as  Dr.  Cruickshank  puts  it, 
we  have  the  problem  of  "fostering  sound  re- 
search on  many  facets  of  our  work,  and  of 
continuing  to  develop  a  harmony  of  ideas 
and  respect  within  our  ranks  .  .  .  (these)  con- 
stitute the  challenge  which  lies  ahead  today 
for  thoughtful  professional  people." 

This,  indeed,  is  a  worthy  challenge  to  all 
professional  people  in  work  for  the  blind.  I 
am  sure  I  can  speak  for  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  of  our  residential  schools  when 
I  say  that  we  accept  the  challenge  because  we 
have  always  believed  in  it. 
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PLACEMENT  PERSONNEL  EVALUATE 
YOUNG  BLIND  GRADUATES 

*  CHARLES  BUELL,  Ed.D.,  Athletic  Director 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


Educators  can  sometimes  gain  valuable  in- 
formation from  people  who  are  not  school- 
men. With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  experience  of  placement  person- 
nel dealing  with  the  blind.  Personnel  in 
charge  of  finding  jobs  for  the  blind  in  indus- 
try and  commerce  are  in  a  good  position  to 
realistically  evaluate  the  education  of  blind 
youth. 

In  the  beginning  one  point  should  be  made 
clear.  Just  how  much  importance  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  current  survey  depends  upon 
one's  concept  of  the  percentage  of  blind  grad- 
uates seeking  aid  from  placement  agencies. 
As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  studies  on 
the  subject.  Some  people  believe  the  percent- 
age to  be  rather  high  while  some  educators 
claim  that  only  their  inferior  students  come  to 
the  attention  of  rehabilitation  and  placement 
officers.  Graduates  who  obtain  professional 
positions  often  are  not  seen  by  placement 
personnel.  Also  there  are  a  number  of  girls 
who  go  into  homemaking  who  do  not  seek 
the  services  of  placement  agencies  On  the 
other  hand,  placement  agents  in  some  states 
have  a  program  of  interviewing  all  pupils 
shortly  before  graduation.  The  writer's  experi- 
ence leads  him  to  believe  that  at  least  70  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  are  seen  by  placement  personnel. 
Even  if  the  percentage  is  not  this  high,  the 
present  survey  should  be  of  value  to  educators. 

This  is  not  the  first  placement  officers'  eval- 
uation of  education.  Several  of  these  officers 
have  expressed  their  personal  opinions  in 
papers  read  before  conventions  of  workers 
and  instructors  of  the  blind.  At  least  one  sur- 
vey has  been  made.  In  1948  a  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  made  a  report  on  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  seventy  agencies.  The  present  study  con- 
firms much  of  the  data  gathered  in  1948  and 
attempts  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  omis- 
sions of  the  earlier  survey. 


Visually  Handicapped. 


How  the  Study   Was  Conducted 

The  survey  was  divided  into  two  parts  be- 
cause some  placement  personnel  came  into 
contact  with  graduates  of  Braille  classes,  while 
others  did  not.  Respondents  in  the  first  group 
were  asked  to  list  three  strengths  and  three 
weaknesses  of  graduates  of  Braille  classes  and 
residential  schools.  These  people  were  also 
asked  where  they  attended  school.  To  those 
who  expressed  no  preference  on  the  first 
questionnaire  and  to  placement  officers  in 
localities  where  Braille  classes  do  not  exist,  a 
request  was  sent  to  list  three  strong  points 
and  three  weak  points  of  young  graduates 
seeking  their  services.  Some  of  the  replies  did 
not  include  a  list  of  strong  points.  The  data 
gathered  from  187  returns  is  believed  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  placement  personnel  in  the  United 
States. 

Placement    Officers    Compare  Students 
In  Residential  School  and  Day  Classes 

Today  about  18  per  cent  of  blind  youth  are 
being  educated  in  day  classes  in  public  schools, 
while  the  rest  attend  residential  schools.  Since 
a  definite  controversy  exists  as  to  the  best 
educational  environment  for  the  blind,  it 
might  be  expected  that  prejudice  influenced 
the  answers  of  some  of  the  respondents,  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

Nearly  two- thirds  of  those  favoring  the  resi- 
dential school  were  educated  in  this  environ- 
ment, while  most  of  the  support  for  the 
Braille  classes  comes  from  personnel  who  were 
not  educated  as  blind  individuals.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  prejudice  is  most  preva- 
lent among  residential  school  graduates. 
Sighted  placements  officers  tend  to  spread 
their  support  rather  than  concentrate  it  at 
one  point. 

Neither  the  Braille  class  nor  the  residential 
school  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  place- 
ment officers  replying  to  the  first  question- 
naire. In  fact,  the  adherents  of  each  educa- 
tional environment  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
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ber,  while  26  per  cent  find  no  definite  ad- 
vantage for  either  program.  About  two-thirds 
of  those  favoring  the  residential  school  men- 
tioned "Better  adjustment  to  handicap"  and 
"Better  vocational  training,"  while  the  same 
percentage  of  adherents  of  day  classes  said, 
"Better  adjusted  to  live  in  a  sighted  world" 
and  "More  realistic  as  to  vocational  aims  and 
life  situations."  It  would  seem  that  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  useful  life  neither  educational 
environment  is  definitely  superior  to  the 
other. 

Weaknesses  of  Yowig  Blind  Graduates 
as  Seen  by  Placement  Personnel 

All  young  people  enter  the  adult  world  of 
employment  with  some  weaknesses,  but  visu- 
ally handicapped  graduates  coming  to  place- 
ment agencies  seem  to  have  more  than  their 
share.  Two  weaknesses  reported  by  half  of 
the  placement  personnel  are  an  unrealistic 
outlook  on  employment  possibilities  and  a 
lack  of  social  adjustment,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  visually  handicapped  to  compete  for 
employment  in  a  "seeing  world."  Most  peo- 
ple, blind  or  sighted,  earn  their  living  in  fac- 
tory or  commercial  jobs,  not  the  professions 
where  less  than  10  per  cent  are  employed.  Yet 
two-thirds  of  the  visually  handicapped  pupils 
graduating  from  high  school  plan  to  enter 
white  collar  jobs.  Obviously  most  of  these 
young  people  fail  to  realize  their  ambitions 
and  face  bitter  disappointment,  often  after 
several  years  of  training.  Much  of  this  can  be 
prevented.  Teachers  in  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  should  realize  that  the  majority  of 
their  pupils  possess  only  average  ability,  and 
some  are  even  below  par.  It's  time  to  take  a 
national  census  of  the  employed  blind  so  that 
teachers  and  counselors  could  better  under- 
stand the  employment  picture. 

Much  has  been  said  of  school  activities 
which  are  meant  to  bring  social  maturity  to 
blind  children.  From  the  placement  officers' 
point  of  view  these  activities  do  not  result  in 
social  maturity  in  adulthood.  The  problem  of 
integration  is  a  difficult  one,  but  there  is 
little  excuse  for  the  wide  prevalence  of  bad 
manners  and  poor  grooming  among  blind 
graduates. 

Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  cited  the 
lack  of  suitable  vocational  training  as  a  weak- 
ness of  graduates  of  schools  and  classes  for 


the  blind.  It  is  not  only  the  emphasis  on  aca- 
demic achievement,  but  the  vocational  train- 
ing given  to  most  visually  handicapped  boys 
and  girls  is  not  of  much  value  in  developing 
salable  skills  in  adulthood.  Most  placement 
agents  want  schools  to  develop  in  their  pupils 
good  manual  dexterity  with  simple  tools  and 
possibly  a  few  machines  commonly  operated 
by  the  blind  in  industry.  Pupils  should  have 
considerable  experience  with  assembly  work 
and  some  use  of  gauges  for  inspection.  Some- 
how schools  must  provide  work  experience  for 
their  older  boys  and  girls  so  that  a  realistic 
concept  can  be  formed  of  employers'  demands 
for  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  Only  a  few 
schools  are  making  serious  efforts  along  these 
lines. 

Poor  travel  skill  was  mentioned  by  42  per 
cent  of  the  respondents.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  weakness  is  so  common.  Apparently  some 
of  the  travel  courses  offered  in  our  schools 
are  not  realistic  enough.  If  a  person  cannot 
travel  to  and  from  a  job,  he  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  be  placed  anywhere. 

Poor  attitude  was  a  weakness  listed  on  one- 
third  of  the  returned  questionnares.  Two  at- 
titudes frequently  referred  to  were  "Depend- 
ent and  expect  special  consideration"  and 
"Feeling  the  world  owes  the  blind  a  living." 
The  latter  attitude  is  attributed  to  the  resi- 
dential schools  by  many  placement  officers. 

The  most  common  weaknesses  of  visually 
handicapped  graduates  listed  in  order  of 
prevalence  are;  (1)  unrealistic  vocational  aims, 
(2)  lack  of  social  maturity  and  adjustment,  (3) 
lack  of  suitable  vocational  training,  (4)  poor 
travel  skill,  (5)  poor  attitude,  and  (6)  lack  of 
work  experience. 

Strong  Points  of  Young  Blind  Graduates 
as  Seen  by  Placement  Personnel 

Placement  personnel  recognize  the  academic 
achievements  of  the  blind  but  do  not  value 
them  to  the  extent  schoolmen  do.  The  fact 
that  most  visually  handicapped  graduates 
have  accepted  their  blindness  is  appreciated 
by  placement  agencies.  They  also  like  the 
willingness  of  most  of  these  graduates  to  co- 
operate in  a  rehabilitation  program.  These 
three  points  were  by  far  the  most  commonly 
mentioned,  being  cited  by  60  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  respondents  listing  strengths  of  blind 
graduates. 
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Conclusion 

There  are  some  weaknesses  commonly  found 
in  graduates  of  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind.  These  wide-spread  weaknesses  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  schools  could  eliminate 
much  of  the  trouble  by  employing  the  pupil's 


time  to  better  advantage.  Placement  person- 
nel, people  who  must  meet  problems  in  a  real- 
istic manner,  are  fairly  unanimous  in  some 
of  their  suggestions  for  improvement.  Now  it 
is  time  for  schoolmen  to  evaluate  their  pro- 
gram for  educating  blind  youth  from  a  more 
realistic  point  of  view. 


PUBLICATION  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS 

NELSON  COON,  Librarian 
Perkins  Institution  Library,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  spite  of 
rumors  to  the  contrary,  I  appear  before  you 
today  as  Mr.  Coon  and  not  as  "Mr.  Moon." 
My  promotion  of  Moon  Type  is  an  episode 
closed,  but  for  your  information  I  can  say 
that,  thanks  to  actions  taken  by  the  group  in 
1953,  and  publicity  given  the  appeal,  that 
Moon  is  an  active  subject  with  Home  Teach- 
ers and  we  hope  many  adult  blind  will  be 
helped  through  its  use. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Patterson  I 
have  been  permitted  to  analyze  all  the  figures 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
use  of  Braille  and  I  have  seen,  too,  the  results 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Library  relative 
to  a  number  of  possible  adjustments  in  serv- 
ice of  Braille.  I  shall  not  bore  you  with  any 
details  or  figures  but  say  simply  that  the  Re- 
gional Librarians  gave  all  their  statistics  and 
opinions  and  we  know  now  that: 

1.  The  use  of  Braille  is  not  declining  as 
much  as  'twas  rumored  although  in  a 
few  regions  for  unexplained  reasons  there 
is  a  drop. 

2.  Librarians  as  a  group  were  agreed  that 
blind  people  could  best  be  served  where 
they  were  personally  known  and  there- 
fore were  opposed  to  any  suggestion  to 
centralize  services,  except  for  little  used 
titles. 

The  high  level  of  reader  interest  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  (varying  accord- 
ing to  locale),  braille  readers  requested 

om  30%  to  50%  of  their  books  be  Non- 
fiction. 

These  are  the  bright  aspects  of  the  picture. 
Against  that  I  would  put  the  fact  that,  as  a 
Librarian,  I  know  that  not  all  readers  are 
entirely  happy  about  what  they  get.  Braille 
readers  feel  that  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  braille  by  the  Selection  committees,  in 


favor  of  putting  the  "good"  titles  in  Talking 
Books. 

Further  I  have  been  doing  a  little  calculat- 
ing recently  and  come  up  with  some  figures 
that  make  me  wonder  if  the  big  circulations 
that  we  Librarians  boast  about  aren't,  after 
all,  just  "small  potatoes"? 

I've  taken  figures  from  our  own  agencies 
and  library  reports,  and  (subject  to  the  neces- 
sity of  round  numbers)  it  does  appear  that 
only  3%  of  the  blind  are  reading  Braille. 

Taking  the  LC  figure  of  47,000  total  read- 
ers in  the  U.S.A.  and  a  blind  population  of 
360,000  (?)  it  means  that  15%  of  the  blind 
are  reading  something  (Br.,  T.B.  or  Moon) 
but  that  of  the  47,000  and  estimated  10,000 
are  using  braille.  It  should  be  helpful  to  com- 
pare the  above  figures  with  those  for  the 
sighted  population  but  the  fact  is  that  a  big 
share  of  sighted  readers  do  not  patronize  the 
public  libraries  because  of  the  ease  of  own- 
ing home  libraries.  The  actual  figure  of  the 
public  use  of  libraries  is  an  estimated  10%  of 
the  population  as  against  the  15%  in  the  case 
of  the  blind  but  we  know  that  the  blind 
must  use  the  libraries  if  they  are  to  read  any 
books  at  all.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that 
only  a  pitiably  small  percentage  of  the  blind 
are  doing  much  reading. 

Our  concern,  then,  with  problems  of  better 
methods  of  producing  braille,  of  book  selec- 
tion, and  of  problems  of  storage,  etc.,  etc.,  is 
(in  my  opinion)  looming  too  large  and  what 
all  of  us  should  be  doing  is  to  find  out  how 
we  may  reach  with  books  of  some  kind,  the 
nearly  300,000  blind  people  who  are  reading 
nothing  at  all.  Are  we,  I  ask,  in  gieat  danger 
of  being  in  such  a  position  that  we  cannot 
"see  the  woods  for  the  trees".  When  I  became 
Librarian  at  Perkins  I  adopted  a  slogan  of 
MORE  BOOKS  but  I  realize  now  that  it  should 
have  been  more  readers.  What  do  you  think? 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

IN 

SOUND  REPRODUCTION  AND  BRAILLE  PRINTING 

DONALD  G.  PATTERSON 
Chief  Division  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  importance  of  and  need  for  research 
and  development  in  promotion  of  a  program 
for  a  nationwide  provision  of  books  that  are 
dependent  for  reading  upon  complex  and 
delicate  electronic  devices  or  reproduction  in 
raised  characters  for  tactile  reading  by  un- 
usual printing  techniques  is  so  obvious  as  not 
to  require  elaboration.  This  situation  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1952 
had  received  technical  advice,  counsel  and 
assistance  from  the  Sound  Section  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  fiscal  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  at  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  also  indicated  agree- 
ment through  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller- 
General  to  the  effect  that  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  techniques  involved  in  the 
process  of  supplying  books  and  the  repro- 
ducers required   to   play   them   may   be   con- 


sidered as  essential  and  incidental  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  reading  materials. 

Research  and  development  departments  in 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
equipped  and  staffed  to  explore  these  areas  of 
activity  offered  an  opportunity  to  the  Library 
to  secure  the  information  and  guidance  es- 
sential to  an  intelligent  and  progressive  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

John  W.  Breuel,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Technical  Research  and  Development  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
Virgil  E.  Zickel,  Plant  Manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  are  here  to 
report  on  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  their  respective  agencies 
in  the  areas  of  sound  reproduction  and  Braille 
printing. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUND  REPRODUCTION 

JOHN  W.  BREUEL,  Assistant  Director 

Division  of  Technical  Services,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  Nevi'  York 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  relate  to  you  some 
of  the  details  of  the  Talking  Book  Research 
Project  in  which  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  is  currently  engaged,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Government,  rep- 
resented by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  the  present  me- 
dium of  supplying  recorded  material  to  the 
blind  has  two  main  disadvantages.  They  are: 
(1)  the  pick-up,  witli  (a)  its  needle  replace- 
ment problem  and  (b)  the  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling such  apparatus,  particularly  in  older  age 
groups  and;  (2)  records,  because  of  (a)  weight 
and  bulk  in  shipping  and  handling,  (b)  stor- 
age— a  real  problem  to  most  librarians,  (c)  re- 
placement— which  is  aggrevated  by  the  needle 
problem,  i.e.,  the  use  of  a  worn  or  damaged 


needle  can  so  badly  score  new  records  as  to 
render  them  useless. 

This  last  difficulty  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced, due  to  the  finer  pitch  at  which  we 
are  now  cutting  masters.  The  government  is 
faced  with  a  repair  program  for  the  existing 
types  of  reproducers  which  annually  runs  to 
about  10%  of  the  total  yearly  appropriation 
for  books  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  a  high  percentage  of  this  repair  cost  is 
brought  about  by  defective  pick-ups  or 
needles,  or  both.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  informs  us  that  fre- 
quently, machines  which  are  sent  back  for 
repair  require  only  a  change  of  needle,  and 
that  the  cost  to  the  govevJ3,nQ.en.t  for  this 
simple  adjustment  is  $7.50. 
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The  disadvantages  herein  related  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  very  first  Talking  Books  were 
issued  and  are  becoming  increasingly  serious 
as  the  number  of  persons  served  grows.  Con- 
sequently, those  involved  in  supplying  read- 
ing material  to  the  blind  are  constantly  in 
search  of  a  possible  new  method  of  getting  it 
to  them  in  a  simpler  and  less  cumbersome 
form.  The  Foundation  has  striven,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Talking  Book  program,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  new  techniques  in  re- 
cording and  to  develop  any  ideas  which 
showed  promise — with  a  great  deal  of  effort 
expended  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  and 
condensing. 

In  addition  to  the  7  points  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Research  Program  outlined  by 
Mr.  Patterson,  I  should  like  to  say  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  first  phase  of  our  research  program  is 
devoted  to  fact  finding.  This  includes  the  ac- 
cumulation of  technological  and  mechanical 
studies  of  prototypes  of  commercial  or  other 
types  of  American  equipment  relevant  to  this 
project,  and  of  types  acquired  from  research 
laboratories  and  foreign  sources  with  respect 
to  usage  by  blind  persons,  fidelity  of  repro- 
duction, problems  of  maintenance,  costs  of 
producing  players  and  records,  storage,  hand- 
ling, and  shipment. 

The  second  phase  is  the  development  of 
the  best  qualities  into  a  suitable  prototype. 

The  third  phase  is  the  testing  of  the  pro- 
totype. 
Some  of  the  projects  undertaken  thus  far  are: 

1.  The  investigation  of   16  rpm  recording. 

2.  The  investigation  of  the  prototype  2- 
speed  turntable  for  the  simple  changing  of 
speeds  for  handling  33 '/j  and  16%  rpm  re- 
cordings. 

3.  The  investigation  of  an  apparatus  for 
compressing  speech  in  order  to  reduce  the 
length  of  recorded  speech. 

4.  The  investigation  of  a  method  of  record- 
ing speech  on  film,  known  as  the  Filmophon 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  space,  handling  of 
recorded  material,  and  wear. 

5.  The  investigation  of  a  disc-or-tape  player 
called  Tefifon. 

6.  The  investigation  of  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines presently  in  use,  with  regard  to  effici- 
ency, simplicity  of  repair,  cost,  etc.,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  modification  of  these  ma- 
chines, particulaily  the  Model  "B". 


7.  The  investigation  and  evaluation  of  the 
British  prototype  Talking  Book  machine. 

8.  The  investigation  of  a  portable  type 
Talking  Book  machine  with  spring  driven 
turntable  and  battery-operated  amplifier,  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  in  rural  areas  with  no 
access  to  electric  power.  This  may  be  de- 
veloped as  a  transistor  or  tube  powered  loud- 
speaker device. 

Excerpts  from  the  Third  Quarterly 
Report  to  the  Library  of  Congress: 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  emphasis  during  this  quarter  was  placed 
upon  working  out  design  changes  to  the  ex- 
isting Model  "B"  Talking  Book  Reproducer 
within  the  general  design  framework  of  the 
current  production  inn,  and  in  developing  a 
prototype  Talking  Book  Reproducer. 

Design    changes    to    the   Model   "B"    Talking 
Book  Reproducer 

Recommendations  to  modify  the  design  of 
the  Model  "B"  Talking  Book  Reproducer, 
keeping  within  the  framework  of  the  cur- 
rent production  run  design,  were  made  in 
letters  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind,  dated  February  26,  1954  and 
March  11,  1954.  These  recommendations  con- 
cerned the  following: 

1.  Redesign  of  the  tone  arm — to  minimize 
record  wear 

2.  Damping  of  tone  arm  pivot — primarily 
to  reduce  arm  vibration 

3.  Counterweighting  of  the  tone  arm — to 
further  reduce  record  wear 

4.  Acoustical  Damping  of  speaker  enclosure 
— to  prevent  acoustical  resonance  due 
to  standing  waves 

5.  Placement  of  amplifier  parts — certain 
changes  recommended  principally  as 
safety  measures 

6.  Amplifier  changes — to  reduce  o\erall  dis- 
tortion to  a  minimum 

Excerpts  from  the  Second  Quarterly  Report 
TO  THE  Library  of  Congress: 

The  British    Cassette 

Little  detailed  test  data  is  available  at  this 
time  concerning  this  prototype  of  English 
Talking  Book  machine.  The  following  gen- 
eral information  is  submitted: 
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1.  Prototype  submitted  for  testing  contained 
a  cassette  with  a  playing  time  of  approxi- 
mately twelve  hours. 

2.  Recording  medium  is  magnetic  plastic 
base  tape  similar  to  that  of  U.S.  Manu- 
facture. 

3.  Tape  is  14"  in  width. 

4.  19  tracks  are  recorded  on  it. 

5.  Tape  is  recorded  after  it  is  enclosed  in 
cassette. 

6.  Signal-to-noise  ratio  is  high  in  compari- 
son to  current  Talking  Book  records. 

7.  After  one  play  of  one  track,  tape  broke, 
necessitating  disassembly  of  the  cassette 
in  order  to  repair  (splice)  tape. 

8.  Machine  operated  on  220  VAC  50/60 
cycles;  machine  dimensions  are  12"  x  13" 
X  8i/4";  cassette  dimensions  are  81/2"  x  10" 
X  21/2"'  machine  weight  (including  cas- 
sette): 23  lbs.  15  oz.;  cassette  weight:  3 
lbs.  14  oz. 

Conclusion:  Insufficient  tests  were  made  on 
this  prototype  to  arrive  at  a  substantial  eval- 
uation. 

Recommendation:  It  is  desirable  to  investi- 
gate to  a  great  degree  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  principles  incorporated  in  this  ma- 
chine. 

Experimental  iSy^    rpm  Recording 

Two  1654  rpm  recordings  were  cut,  one  a 
standard  10"  size  at  200  lines  per  inch;  the 
other  a  regulation  size  Talking  Book  record 
at  200  lines  per  inch.  Both  masters  contained 
1/^  hour  of  recording  time.  These  recordings 
were  made  using  the  same  recording  charac- 
teristic as  obtained  in  the  current  33/3  rpm 
Talking  Book  Records  manufactured  by  the 
Foundation. 

Comparative    listening    tests    showed    that 


even  the  noncritical  listener  disliked  the  16 
rpm  recording  because  of  the  harsh  reproduc- 
tion. This  poor  resultant  reproduction  is  due 
to: 

1.  Inability  of  the  pickup  to  track  the 
groove  because  of 

2.  the  sharpness  of  the  angle  of  the  wave 
front  presented  to  the  pickup  stylus 
which  in  turn  is  due  to 

3.  the  reduced  lineal  velocity. 

Conclusion:  A  reduction  in  recording  level, 
with  it  attendant  decrease  in  lateral  velocity, 
will  reduce  the  exaggerated  groove  shape. 
However,  this  will  be  reflected  in  lower  out- 
put necessitating  an  amplifier  with  consider- 
ably higher  gain  than  exists  in  the  current 
models  of  Government  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines. It  also  follows  that  the  ratio  of  signal 
to  noise  on  finished  pressings  will  increase  in 
inverse  proportion. 

In  order  to  record  for  30  minutes  at  200 
lines  per  inch  on  one  side  of  a  12"  master 
using  an  11.5"  starting  diameter  and  a  6.5"  ter- 
minal, we  must  realize  that  we  are  working 
with  a  maximum  lineal  velocity  of  10.02"  per 
second  to  a  minimum  velocity  of  5.66"  per 
second.  It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going that  in  effect,  at  the  16%  speed  we  are, 
with  respect  to  33/3  rpm  records,  just  com- 
mencing to  record  at  the  velocity  where  cur- 
rently we  are  almost  finished  cutting. 

Although  in  view  of  what  has  been  related 
above,  the  future  of  recordings  at  half  the 
current  speed  appears  bleak  indeed,  we  will 
continue  to  explore  the  possibilities. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  information 
has  provided  some  small  insight  into  the 
problems  surrounding  the  development  of 
what  we  hope  will  in  the  future  result  in  the 
distribution  of  a  more  acceptable  type  of 
Talking  Book  recording  and  reproducer. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRAILLE  PRINTING 

VIRGIL  E.  ZICKEL,  Plant  Manager 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  American 
Printing  House  has  been  engaged  in  a  re- 
search program  sponsored  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  having  as  its  objectives  the  im- 
provement of  quality  and  economics  of  braille 


printing  through  the  application  of  materials 
and  techniques  that  have  been  developed  and 
applied  in  the  several  branches  of  the  graphic 
arts.  Considering  that  there  are  a  number  of 
presses  engaged  in  the  production  of  braille 
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publications  and  that  these  presses  are  staffed 
by  a  group  of  men  and  women  with  a 
vast  amount  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  peculiar  to  the  production  of 
Braille,  it  seemed  logical  that  if  at  all  pos- 
sible this  experience  should  be  made  use 
of  if  the  program  is  to  meet  with  any  meas- 
ure of  success.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
the  presses  were  contacted  to  inform  them  of 
the  objectives  of  the  program  and  to  invite 
them  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  problems  involved  and  to  or- 
ganize a  definite  plan  for  the  overall  program. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Louisville  the 
first  week  in  April  with  representatives  from 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  England,  the  Howe  Press,  Clovernook, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  in  attendance.  This  meeting  re- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  several  ideas  which 
the  group  felt  were  most  likely  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  group  meeting  in  Louisville  that  a 
logical  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems would  be  to  secure  the  services  of  several 
engineers  with  experience  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  graphic  arts  to  serve  as  advisors. 
Three  such  men  were  selected  and  after  ap- 
proximately two  months  of  intensive  study 
their  reports  were  made  to  a  second  general 
meeting  which  was  held  on  May  27th.  As  a 
result  of  this  second  meeting  a  series  of  defi- 
nite projects  were  selected  and  the  develop- 
ment of  those  projects  constitute  the  prograin 
for  the  coming  year.  Briefly  the  projects  are 
as  follows: 

Early  in  the  program  it  became  apparent 
that  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
braille  printing  we  must  first  learn  what  is 
meant  by  good  braille,  there  being  such  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  between  braille 
readers  themselves.  After  consulting  several 
men  experienced  with  the  conduct  of  such 
studies  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  our  leading 
colleges  or  universities  should  be  invited  to 
supervise  or  to  conduct  such  an  experiment. 
Something  like  thirty  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  been  contacted  and  their  proposals 
requested.  To  date  over  twenty  replies  have 
been  received,  all  of  them  showing  interest 
with  many  submitting  definite  proposals. 


From  time  to  time  the  problem  of  supply- 
ing the  blind  with  current  literature  when  it 
is  popular  has  been  discussed.  At  one  of  our 
meetings  in  Louisville  it  was  suggested  that 
a  popular  title  should  be  embossed  in  maga- 
zine form  with  enough  copies  being  made  to 
satisfy  the  Libraries'  request.  The  embossing 
of  this  book  is  to  be  expedited  and  it  should 
be  available  to  the  blind  within  three  to  four 
weeks  from  the  time  of  the  award.  The  Li- 
brary has  approved  this  experiment  and  a 
publication  of  this  type  will  be  undertaken 
soon.  The  results  of  this  experiment  should 
determine  whether  this  type  of  material  better 
suits  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

In  the  discussion  of  binding  problems  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  is  developing  a  machine  for  folding 
braille  and  a  model  is  under  construction. 
Since  the  Braille  Institute  had  made  so  much 
progress  along  this  line  it  was  felt  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  this  work, 
and  the  Braille  Research  Program  would  lend 
whatever  help  deemed  advisable.  The  Braille 
Institute  agreed  to  make  progress  reports 
regularly. 

Colonel  Wright  of  the  Royal  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  described  in  detail  the 
Solid  Dot  Process  pointing  out  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  They  feel  confident  that 
the  Solid  Dot  Process  will  fill  a  definite  need 
however  they  are  not  willing  to  say  that  they 
have  all  the  answers  at  this  time  as  further 
development  is  needed.  After  discussing  the 
solid  dot  process  in  detail  the  group  again 
agreed  that  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
the  development  work  along  this  line  and 
asked  that  they  keep  us  informed  of  their 
progress. 

Several   suggestions   have   been   made  with 
the  purpose  of  further  decreasing  the  cost  of 
braille    binding.    Each    of    the    presses    have       J 
agreed  to  do  some  woik  along  this  line.  * 

Cost  studies  made  at  several  of  the  presses 
indicate  that  the  largest  single  item  of  cost 
in  braille  production  is  the  embossing  of 
plates  for  printing.  A  great  deal  of  thought  ■ 
has  been  given  to  this  problem  and  at  this  I 
time  the  automatic  operation  of  present  em- 
bossing equipment  seems  to  be  the  most 
promising  method  of  reducing  plate  cost. 

The  experience  of  industry  with  the  use  of 
paper  tape  for  similar  automatic  operations 
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indicates  that  this  system  should  be  investi- 
gated therefore  it  is  now  planned  to  set  up 
an  existing  stereograph  machine  with  a  tape 
sensing  device  for  automatic  operation.  Also, 
a  conventional  braillewriter  is  to  be  arranged 
to  operate  a  tape  punching  device.  Should 
this  sytem  prove  practical  several  other  uses 
for  the  punched  tape  have  been  suggested. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  possibilities  be- 
ing the  operation  of  an  automatic  interpoint- 
ing  braillewriter  for  the  production  of  the 
one  and  two  copy  orders. 

For  years  those  of  us  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  selecting  paper  for  braille 
use  have  been  disturbed  by  our  inability  to  set 


up  specifications  so  that  we  could  get  the  best 
possible  paper  with  both  quality  and  price 
considered.  With  the  intention  of  correcting 
or  improving  this  situation  the  Braille  Re- 
search Program  intends  to  study  thoroughly 
the  requirements  of  paper  for  braille  and  to 
set  up  definite  specifications  for  its  selection. 
Although  the  Braille  Research  Program 
has  been  underway  only  a  few  months  we 
feel  that  the  accomplishments  to  date  are 
most  encouraging.  We  are  particularly  grate- 
ful for  the  complete  cooperation  of  all  the 
presses  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
a  program  of  this  type. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  J.  LANGAN,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Briefly  by  way  of  introduction  I  would  like 
to  review  for  you  the  origin  of  the  Joint  Uni- 
form Braille  Committee.  The  Committee  came 
into  being  when  by  common  resolution  pre- 
sented to  the  AAIB  in  June  1950  at  Phila- 
delphia and  to  the  AAWB  in  July  1950  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  two  associations  each  ap- 
pointed three  members  to  make  a  study  of 
the  Code  of  Standard  English  Braille.  Since 
that  time  the  Committee  has  held  several 
meetings  in  connection  with  this  important 
work.  For  a  period  of  almost  four  years  now, 
the  members  have  given  many,  many  hours  of 
their  own  time  and  sometimes  at  their  own 
expense.  The  fruits  of  our  labors  are  pre- 
sented to  you  at  this  Convention  in  the  form 
of  recommendations  for  a  proposed  rewriting 
and  editing  of  the  Code  of  Standard  English 
Braille  to  conform  with  the  generally  pre- 
ferred practices  and  reading  preferences  as 
are  now  commonly  used  in  the  embossing  of 
braille  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is 
obvious  naturally,  that  the  Committee  has  no 
hopes  of  being  so  arbitrary  in  this  matter  as 
to  assume  that  these  recommendations  will 
meet  the  approval  of  all  braille  readers  or 
possibly  even  of  acceptance  by  the  members 
of  this  convention.  We  know  from  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  deliberations  on  this 
most  controversial  and  technical  matter  that 
we  at  times  could  not  even  reach  agreement 


among  ourselves  on  certain  interpretations 
and  usages  of  the  rules.  However,  this  report 
does  represent  the  most  considered  and  de- 
liberate thinking  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee whose  combined  experience  in  the 
field  of  braille  is  somewhat  recognized  by  vir- 
ture  of  their  appointment  in  this  important 
work  by  our  two  national  associations.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Committee  has  made  sincere  at- 
tempts to  secure  the  opinions  of  other  experts 
in  the  two  countries  and  has  given  thought  to 
this  problem  from  both  the  standpoint  of  the 
adult  reader  and  the  student.  Attention  was 
also  directed  to  the  volunteer  transcriber 
who  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  our  over-all 
program  as  well  as  the  professional  braille 
presses.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
representatives  at  this  convention  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  Report  which  has 
been  made  available  in  both  braille  and  ink 
print  for  the  scrutiny  of  those  persons  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  the  proposed  changes.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  here  again  that  the  members 
should  realize  that  this  Committee  has  no 
authority  to  make  such  changes  and  does 
not  in  any  way  presume  to  place  itself  in  such 
a  position.  Only  upon  the  concerted  action 
of  our  two  associations  can  any  such  major 
alteration  be  made  in  our  present  methods 
of  interpreting  the  rules  of  Standard  English 
Braille  for  embos.sing  purposes.  Paramount  in 
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the  thinking  of  the  Committee  at  all  times 
in  the  preparation  of  these  recommended 
changes  were: 

1.  The  need  of  uniformity  and  ease  of  read- 
ing for  the  braille  reader,  and 

2.  The  removal  of  any  gross  latitude  of  in- 
terpretation by  sterotype  operators  and 
transcribers  which  might  lead  to  con- 
fusion and  ambiguity  in  the  resulting 
product. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  in- 
debted to  the  able  services  and  experiences  of 
the  Committee  Secietary,  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper,  without  whose  sacrifice  of  many  ad- 
ditional hours  of  preparation  the  minutes  of 
our  meetings  would  not  have  been  recorded 
or  the  final  report  possible.  The  varied  ex- 
perience and  eminence  of  Mr.  Rodenberg  on 
such  a  Committee  needs  no  acknowledgment 
here  and  Mr.  Beath,  our  Canadian  counter- 
part, and  Mr.  Krebs  and  Mr.  Allen  likewise 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  ultimate  so- 
lution of  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Committee. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
and  request  of  the  Committee  that  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  be  acted  upon  by  the 
two  associations  at  the  Convention  this  year: 

1.  As  the  terms  of  the  AAIB  members  of 
this  Committee  automatically  expire  with  this 
Convention,  it  is  recommended  that  because 
of  the  nature  of  this  work  that  at  least  two 


members  be  reappointed  for  the  next  bien- 
nium  to  assure  continuity  in  this  important 
field. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  new  committees  should  be  appointed 
to  assure  a  continuing  influence  on  behalf  of 
and  for  the  interests  of  braille  readers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

3.  That  in  view  of  our  earnest  desire  to  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  uniform  thinking  on  the 
matter  of  embossing,  usage  and  interpretation 
of  braille  rules  with  our  Continental  and  Eng- 
lish Committees,  no  final  decisions  be  made 
on  the  changes  proposed  until  an  interna- 
tional meeting  can  be  held,  possibly  in  1955, 
with  representatives  of  these  countries.  This 
does  not  preclude,  of  course,  the  possibility 
of  adoption  of  this  Report  at  the  present 
Convention.  If  such  acceptance  is  expressed  at 
this  time  it  would  merely  authorize  our  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee  of  the  next  bien- 
nium  to  make  every  efl:ort  to  work  in  har- 
money  and  compromise  with  representatives 
of  other  countires  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  possible  universal  Code  of  Standard 
or  Uniform  Braille. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Alfred  Allen 
R.  W.  Beath 
Marjorie  Hooper 
Bernard  Krebs 
L.  W.  Rodenberg 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 


DESIGN  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

S.  A.  ROBINSON 

District  Sales  Manager,  Southwestern  Dictrict,  Lance,  Inc. 

Greenville,  Texas 


Gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
with  you  today.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  you. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  Design  for 
Successful  Selling.  That's  a  subject  in  which 
I  am  extremely  interested  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  and  I'm  sure  you  are  too.  To 
start  with,  I  studied  the  history,  the  back- 
ground, the  purposes,  as  well  as  the  contri- 
butions and  progress  of  your  wonderful  As- 
sociation. Then  I  took  note  of  the  special  or 
particular  interest  of  Panel  I.  I  found  that 
you  are  primarily  interested  in  the  operations 
of  vending  stands  throughout  the  country.  I 


know  something  about  your  vending  stand 
operations  and  have  for  a  number  of  years. 
I'm  glad  for  that,  because  I  feel  closer  to  your 
work,  closer  to  you,  and  am  anxious  to  share 
with  you  any  ideas,  suggestions,  or  experiences 
I  have  had  that  may  be  of  any  value  to  you 
whatsoever. 

You  are  supervisory  personnel,  on  the  state 
and  national  levels,  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  job  opportunities  for  handicapped 
people.  I  realize,  as  you  do,  that  your  vend- 
ing stands  are  in  a  sense  the  window  dressing 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  because  that  is  one 
part  of  your  work  the  public  sees  and  eval- 
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uates.  For  these  reasons,  I'm  sure  you  are  al- 
ways interested  in  sales  promotion  ideas,  ad- 
vancement in  displays,  merchandizing  tech- 
niques, customer  relations,  or  anything  of  a 
nature  that  would  stimulate  sales.  My  re- 
marks therefore  will  be  confined  as  much  as 
possible  to  those  areas. 

Vending  stand  operations  take  in  overall 
business  principles — techniques  and  activities 
— the  same  as  other  businesses.  The  same  as 
my  company  for  example.  There  are  certain 
basic  philosophies,  fundamental  principles 
and  techniques  that  must  be  understood, 
planned  and  controlled  if  the  business  is  to 
become  and  is  to  remain  profitable  and  satis- 
fying. 

In  other  words,  businesses  in  general,  large 
or  small,  have  similar  motives  and  common 
objectives. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  would 
like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  41  years  history  of 
Lance,  Inc.  I  want  to  do  this  because:  first: 
I  believe  Lance's  history  is  colorful;  second: 
I  think  Lance  is  a  company  that  has  dealt 
with  these  business  principles  with  unusual 
success  over  the  years;  third:  it  is  a  business 
operation  that  I  know  a  great  deal  about; 
fourth:  What  we  do  in  our  company  even 
though  it  is  a  large  enterprise  today,  it  hasn't 
always  been  big.  We  have  had  to  compete, 
and  if  you  please,  we  have  had  to  constantly 
give  attention,  real  attention,  to  this  matter 
we  are  discussing — Design  for  Successful  Sell- 
ing; fifth:  and  for  the  greatest  reason  why  I 
refer  to  my  company's  operations  is  this. 
Many  of  the  efforts  and  activities  we  put  forth 
today  are  designed  to  further  enhance  the 
Lance  appeal  in  the  sights  of  the  vending 
stand  operators  because,  frankly,  vending 
stands  are  one  of  our  greatest  blocks  of  busi- 
ness. I'm  confident  most  of  what  we  do  can 
be  adapted  and  applied  to  your  vending  stand 
business. 

After  all,  we  both  cater  to  the  same  cus- 
tomer, the  person  with  the  nickel.  We  are  in 
the  impulse  selling  business.  And  we  are  in 
a  sense  "married  to  each  other".  You,  with- 
out your  suppliers  and  the  vast  variety  of 
services  they  render  you,  and  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  your  contact  with  the  poten- 
tial consumer — the  person  who  spends  the 
nickel  with  you  and  makes  a  sale  for  both  of 
us — neither  of  us  could  operate.  Isn't  that  a 
fact?  The  ciistomer  is  our  ultimate  boss  and 


each  of  us  seeks  to  please  him.  So  we  get  our 
business  from  the  same  customer,  consequently 
we  have  a  common  interest.  By  the  way,  what 
is  a  customer?  Wouldn't  this  explanation  be 
about  correct?  A  customer  makes  the  wheels 
of  business  turn.  A  customer  is  not  depend- 
ent on  us.  We  are  dependent  on  him.  A  cus- 
tomer is  not  an  interruption  of  our  work,  he 
is  the  purpose  of  it.  We  are  not  doing  him 
a  favor  by  serving  him,  he  is  doing  us  a  favor 
by  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  A  cus- 
tomer is  not  a  cold  statistic,  he  is  a  flesh  and 
blood  human  being,  with  biases,  prejudices, 
feelings  and  emotions  like  our  own.  A  custo- 
mer is  a  person  who  brings  us  his  wants.  It's 
our  job  to  fill  them  profitably — to  him  and 
to  ourselves. 

When  we  think  of  Designs  for  Successful 
Selling  considering  the  facts  about  the  cus- 
tomer are  paramount  wouldn't  you  say? 

Lance  history — 1913-1954 — 41  years. 

In  1913  the  name  Lance  first  appeared  in 
the  telephone  directory  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Lance  was  a  coffee  salesman  in  Charlotte, 
and  he  had  some  calls  from  his  customers  for 
roasted  peanuts.  He  bought  a  supply  from  a 
farmer,  roasted  and  sacked  them  at  night  at 
home  and  delivered  them  to  his  customers 
the  next  day.  Later  he  hit  on  the  idea  of 
roasting  peanuts  and  grinding  them  into 
peanut  butter,  then  spreading  the  peanut 
butter  between  soda  crackers.  Thus  Mr. 
Lance  was  the  originator  of  the  peanut  butter 
sandwich  business.  That's  the  humble  be- 
ginning of  a  new  company,  the  origination  of 
a  completely  new  American  industry,  and  a 
big  one  too. 

In  1926  a  corporation  was  formed.  The  cor- 
poration was  a  small  local  operation  after 
thirteen  years  of  business.  Two  important 
changes  took  place  in  1929:  (1)  the  first  branch 
sales  office  was  opened;  (2)  Lance  purchased 
its  first  van-type  delivery  truck  and  started 
delivering  all  of  its  merchandise  direct  to  its 
salesmen. 

Here  are  examples  of  definite  business  prin- 
ciples being  used.  Improving  service  to  cus- 
tomers, and  by  doing  so,  increasing  sales. 
How?  By:  (1)  establishing  salesmen  closer  to 
the  customers;  (2)  selling  only  through  com- 
pany salesmen;  (3)  transporting  the  merchan- 
dise direct  from  plant  to  salesmen  in  com- 
pany owned  and  operated  trucks. 

These   changes   came   about   because   of  a 
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need.  A  Design  for  Successful  Selling.  Better 
service  to  customers.  It  worked  then  and  it  is 
working  now.  Not  only  with  us  but  with  all 
others  who  serve  the  public.  So,  from  that 
day  until  now,  only  more  so  today,  we  are 
continually  studying,  analyzing,  surveying, 
finding  ways  to  improve,  ways  to  lead,  ways 
to  serve  customers  better,  etc.,  and  you  are 
doing  these  things  in  your  business  too,  I'm 
sure. 

In  August  1936  I  became  the  49th  salesman 
for  Lance  so  you  can  see  for  the  first  33  years 
the  company  had  not  grown  very  big  com- 
pared to  the  growth  since  1936.  In  the  past  18 
years,  1936-1954,  our  annual  sales  are  25  times 
greater  than  they  were  in  1936. 

In  1938  Lance  Bakeries  were  established  so 
we  could  control  quality,  and  improve  fresh- 
ness of  the  merchandise.  We  had  a  lot  at 
stake  by  now — quite  a  few  employees,  thou- 
sands of  loyal  customers.  Another  design  for 
more  successful  service  and  selling. 

In  1948  a  new  plant  was  established  at 
Greenville,  Texas,  to  better  serve  the  western 
area. 

In  1936  the  only  displays  we  had  were  one 
and  two-gallon  glass  jars.  We  were  the  first 
to  create  other  types  of  displays,  other  com- 
panies followed,  and  just  look  at  the  increased 
sales  volume  we  have  enjoyed  since  that  time, 
25  to  1.  Varieties  of  displays  placed  in  our 
customer's  stores  is  credited  with  that  gain 
more  than  any  other  single  factor.  Our  mer- 
chandise is  impulse  items  and  the  more  at- 
tractively displayed  the  more  they  sell. 

Here  is  another  business  principle  and  tech- 
nique retailers  use  and  every  one  else  uses 
to  the  very  best  of  their  abilities.  In  your 
vending  stands  we  could  emphasize  it  this 
way.  Get  attention,  that's  the  first  rule  in 
good  advertising.  Let's  change  it  to:  Better 
Display.  It  requires  thinking  and  work.  But 
better  display  really  pays  off.  Give  your  vend- 
ing stands  some  intensive  inspection  and  do  a 
mess  of  spring  cleaning. 

Remember  petrified  forest  retains  its  status 
quo  but  builds  no  houses. 

Shine  up  old  counters,  fixtures,  displays, 
move  them  to  a  better  spot.  Add  new  ones, 
have  them  sticking  out  all  over  your  business 
like  sore  thumbs.  It  really  gets  extra  business 
and  that  is  what  we  all  are  after.  Yes  sir, 
gentlemen,  display,  especially  in  your  vend- 
ing stands,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable 


tool  for  modern  merchandising.  The  time  and 
money  you  spend  improving  the  attention 
value  of  your  business,  improving  your  dis- 
play, will  pay  handsomely. 

As  a  manufacturer,  we  have  purchased  and 
supplied,  free  of  charge,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  displays  to  our  customers.  This  in- 
vestment has  paid  great  dividends  to  us  and 
to  our  customers  through  plus  sales. 

Through  display  you  put  to  work  the 
"power  of  suggestion"  which  brings  to  mind 
a  story  I  once  heard  that  explains  what  I'm 
trying  to  say. 

Power  of  suggestion:  A  man  lived  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  sold  hot  dogs.  He  was 
hard  of  hearing  so  he  had  no  radio.  He  had 
trouble  with  his  eyes  so  he  read  no  news- 
papers. But  he  sold  good  hot  dogs.  He  put 
up  a  sign  on  the  highway  telling  how  good 
they  were.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  cried,  "Buy  a  hot  dog,  mister".  And 
people  bought.  He  increased  his  meat  and 
bun  orders.  He  bought  a  bigger  stove  to  take 
care  of  his  trade.  He  got  his  son  home  from 
college  to  help  him.  But  then  something  hap- 
pened .  .  .  His  son  said,  "Father,  haven't  you 
been  listening  to  the  radio?  There's  a  big  de- 
pression on.  The  European  situation  is  terri- 
ble. The  domestic  situation  is  worse."  Where- 
upon the  father  thought,  "Well,  my  son  has 
been  to  school.  He  reads  the  papers  and  lis- 
tens to  the  radio,  and  he  ought  to  know."  So 
the  father  cut  down  on  his  meat  and  bun 
order,  took  down  his  advertising  signs,  and 
no  longer  bothered  to  stand  on  the  highway 
to  sell  hot  dogs.  And  his  dog  sales  fell  al- 
most overnight.  "You're  right,  son,"  the 
father  said  to  the  boy,  "We  are  certainly  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  depression." 

So  it's  important  to  keep  suggesting, 
through  display,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth 
and  other  devices  and  techniques. 

Let  me  mention  one  objection  we  hear 
about  open  display  or  frontal  counter  dis- 
play, about  putting  the  merchandise  out  so 
the  customer  can  feel  the  merchandise,  in- 
spect it,  sell  himself,  etc.,  and  that  is:  "My 
customers  will  steal  it!"  The  person  who 
thinks  like  that  has  one  basic  attitude  miss- 
ing and  that  is  trust.  If  we  trust  our  fellow 
man,  generally  speaking,  our  fellow  man  will 
repay  our  trust  and  confidence. 

We  have  had  several  years  of  experience  in 
thousands  of  separate  instances  to  prove  that 
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statement  through  the  operation  of  what  we 
call  our  "honor  system".  It  hasn't  been  profit- 
able 100%  of  the  time,  but  let  me  say  again 
that  it  has  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  loca- 
tions. It  is  simple.  It  works  like  this:  We 
set  up  an  open  display  with  the  merchandise 
in  it,  attach  a  sign  that  reads  "Honor  Sys- 
tem" and  place  a  coin  box  beneath  for  the 
customer  to  drop  his  money  when  he  helps 
himself  to  the  merchandise.  Oftentimes  we 
add  a  sign  reading  "Profits  go  to  Mr.  Jones." 

Frankly,  we  are  happy  we  had  the  confi- 
dence at  Lance  in  our  fellow  man  and  saw 
a  need  for  the  "honor  system"  and  also  real- 
ized how  helpful  it  could  be  to  handicapped 
persons  or  civic  clubs,  etc.  and,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  promote  it.  I  know  of  instances  where 
it  is  providing  an  opportunity  for  handi- 
capped people  to  work  and  earn  a  living.  I 
know  of  civic  clubs  who  are  earning  profits 
this  way  to  be  used  charitably. 

Many  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
"honor  system".  I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss 
it  with  you  later  if  you  have  questions. 

We  have  discussed  several  techniques  used 
in  business  that  can  be  patterned  to  your 
operation. 

I  have  given  you  a  quick  resume  of  the 
house  of  Lance's  41 -year  history. 

I  would  like  now  to  come  back  to  your 
vending  stand  activities  with  a  few  observa- 
tions and  comments. 

First,  there  is  the  location  of  the  business. 
That  is  important  because  there  must  be  peo- 
ple to  sell  to.  An  abundance  of  potential  cus- 
tomers is  essential.  I'm  sure  you  complete 
different  types  of  surveys  before  a  location  is 
decided  upon  to  determine  if  it  offers  rea- 
sonable opportunities  to  make  sales.  After  all, 
a  vending  stand  location  is  stationary,  and 
there  are  limited  possibilities  of  reaching  be- 
yond certain  boundaries  for  the  bulk  of  the 
business.  There  are  big  differences  in  stand 
locations.  Basic  requirement,  however,  is 
that  there  be  at  least  a  minimum  number 
of  people  within  reach  of  the  stand — so  that 
enough  sales  can  be  made  to  earn  profits. 
You  know  all  about  this  I'm  sure. 

The  second  important  ingredient  in  the 
setting  up  and  operation  of  vending  stands 
is  the  fixtures  and  equipment,  its  arrange- 
ment, its  design  to  successfully  display  and 
sell  merchandise  in  sufficient  volume  to  earn 
profits  and  also  be  convenient  and  attractive 


to  the  customer.  We  have  already  discussed 
display. 

The  third  and  most  important  ingredient 
of  all  is  the  operator.  I'm  sure  not  a  single 
one  of  you  will  disagree  with  that  statement. 

Gentlemen,  the  degree  of  success  attained 
in  the  stand  can  be  measured  pretty  well  by 
the  overall  attitude  and  efforts  of  the  opera- 
tor, we  could  talk  earnestly  all  day  on  that 
inexhaustible  subject.  We  do  not  have  the 
time,  but  we  know  that  any  business'  greatest 
asset  is  its  human  asset.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion some  of  the  qualifications  and  business 
principles  the  operator  must  possess  and  use 
if  success  is  forthcoming: 

1.  The  operator  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  serving  the  public,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  customers  are 
the  final  judges  of  how  well  we  serve 
their  interest.  We're  not  the  boss,  but 
the  customers  are. 

2.  That  the  operator  be  a  good  person  to 
deal  with — to  sell  to. 

3.  That  the  operator  be  a  good  person — 
pleasant  attentive  and  a  friendly  person 
to  buy  from. 

4.  Building  and  protecting  a  reputation  of 
integrity  and  conducting  the  business  by 
the  golden  rule  is  another  priceless  as- 
set of  business. 

5.  Attitude.  Get  up  every  morning  and  say 
"I  have  a  wonderful  opportunity."  If 
a  person  operating  a  vending  stand  or 
any  other  business  has  this  attitude,  sell- 

'  ing  will  be  fun.  Success  will  be  earned, 
too.  Have  you  heard  the  ingredients  of 
success?  Someone  put  it  this  way: 

The  father  of  success  is  work.  The  mother 
of  success  is  named  ambition.  The  oldest  son 
is  common  sense  and  some  of  the  boys  are 
called  stability,  perseverance,  honesty,  fore- 
sight, thoroughness,  enthusiasm,  and  coop- 
eration. Some  of  the  sisters  are  cheerful- 
ness, loyalty,  care,  courtesy,  economy,  sincerity, 
and  harmony.  The  baby  is  opportunity. 
Get  acquainted  with  the  old  man  and  you 
will  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Yes  indeed,  the  crux,  the  pivoting 
point,  of  any  business  is  the  man,  the  owner 
and  his  employees.  I  haven't  mentioned  sev- 
eral factors  about  the  operator's  activities  be- 
cause they  are  so  obvious  I'm  sure  there  is 
no  point  in  doing  so.  (Such  as  keeping  regu- 
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lar  hours,  stressing  cleanliness,  handling,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  merchandise  that  satis- 
fies the  customer's  needs,  keeping  abreast  of 
customers  changing  habits,  maintaining  a 
balanced  line  of  merchandise,  eliminating 
duplications,  and  allowing  for  display.  All 
this  results  in  reduced  inventory,  minimum 
investment,  maximum  turnover  which  in 
turn  results  in  greater  profits  through  better 
and  sovmder  operations. 

The  vending  stand  operator  gains  a  great 
deal  in  the  considerate  manner  in  which  he 
deals  with  salesmen.  He  should  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult buyer.  He  should  strive  to  be  a  good 
person  to  sell  to  as  well  as  a  good  person  to 
buy  from.  Salesmen  are  good  advertisers.  They 
can  and  will  help  you.  I  suggest  you  cultivate 
their  friendship. 

There  is  also  a  spot  high  upon  the  list  of 
importance  for  the  philosophy  of  a  business, 
that  of  accepting  the  responsibility  to  serve 
the  public  and  their  interest,  that  of  main- 
taining a  reputation  of  integrity,  and  that  of 
operating  by  the  golden  rule.  These  are  price- 
less assests  of  any  business.  After  all,  operat- 
ing a  business  is  not  too  easy  for  any  of  us. 
But  what  of  it?  We  must  have  perseverance 
and,  above  all,  confidence  in  ourselves.  In 
America  and  throughout  the  world  a  lot  is 
happening,  has  been  happening  throughout 
history  and  will  keep  on  happening. 

For  example:  Our  forefathers  did  without 
sugar  until  the  13  century,  without  coal  fires 
until    the    14th    century,    without    buttered 


bread  until  the  15th  century,  without  coffee 
and  tea  and  soap  until  the  17th  century, 
without  pudding  until  the  18th  century,  with- 
out gas  and  matches  and  electricity  until  the 
19th  century,  without  canned  goods  until  the 
2oth,  and  we  have  had  automobiles  for  only 
a  few  years. 

Yes  sir,  business  today,  your  business  and 
mine  must  realize  that  change  is  today's 
challenge.  1.  Change  in  living  conditions  and 
buying  habits,  etc.  We  must  change  with 
change.  2.  Make  our  places  of  business  at- 
tractive enough  to  encourage  customers  to 
stop,  look,  listen.  Stop  because  they  aie  at- 
tracted to  our  special  services  that  are  differ- 
ent, new,  inviting.  Look  because  we  are  do- 
ing a  better  merchandising  job,  improved 
layout,  greater  expanse  of  merchandise,  in- 
creased opportunity  for  self  selection.  Listen 
because  we  are  using  effective  selling  tech- 
niques, making  use  of  the  power  of  suggestion 
and  selling  as  customers  like  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  enjoyed  being  with  you. 
You  have  been  a  wonderful  audience.  May  I 
close  with  this  observation: 

Our  customers  and  your  customers  are  the 
real  bosses  of  our  business.  As  we  design  for 
more  successful  selling  plan  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  changing  world,  plan  to  continue  to 
build  a  better  and  more  serviceable  business, 
shouldn't  we  ask  ourselves  these  questions: 
(1)  How  many  new  customers  will  we  get?  (2) 
How  many  of  our  old  customers  will  we  keep? 


AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO— THE  OPERATOR— THE  PUBLIC 

*  GEORGE  E.  PIPER,  Executive  Director, 
Business  Opportunities  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


In  dealing  with  the  subject  herein  pre- 
sented, one  primary,  all  important  fact  must 
be  established  at  the  outset.  Just  as  a  good, 
durable  building  cannot  be  constructed  ex- 
cept on  a  solid  foundation,  so  it  is,  that  the 
obligations  of  an  Agency  cannot  be  effectively 
discharged  to  the  vending  stand  personnel,  or 
the  public,  without  primary  and  continuous 
consideration  being  given  to  the  fundamentals 
and  prior  requisites  of  modern,  successful 
merchandising  enterprises. 


*  Visually   Handicapped. 


In  order  to  insure  adherence  to  the  basic 
requirement  of  effective  merchandising,  here 
are,  according  to  my  views  and  experience, 
some  indispensable  factors: 

1.  Ownership  and  maximum  control  of 
vending  stands  by  the  Agency. 

2.  Frequent  and  efficient  counselling  of  op- 
erators by  men,  or  women,  with  normal  sight 
who  have  had,  before  coming  with  the 
Agency,  sales  supervisory  or  managerial  back- 
ferably  chain  store  system. 

ground   in   retail   merchandising   stores,   pre- 
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3.  Absolute  freedom,  in  the  selection  of 
potential  operator  personnel  from  interfer- 
ence and  influence  of  pressure  groups,  whether 
political,  social  service  or  other  interests. 

4.  The  vending  stand  program  should  be, 
yes  must  be,  self  sustaining  financially,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  is  possible. 

If  this  type  of  foundation  is  laid,  the  obli- 
gations and  services  to  the  operator  and  the 
public,  will  be  discharged  effectively. 

The  writer  believes  and  recommends  that 
a  vending  stand  program  can  be  best  devel- 
oped, and  administered,  by  a  joint  public 
agency  and  private  organization  cooperative 
arrangement. 

All  things  being  equal,  meaning  that  both 
groups  work  in  their  respective,  prescribed 
areas  of  authority,  the  authority  and  func- 
tion of  each  being  spelled  out  in  a  written 
agreement,  a  well  balanced,  long  range  pro- 
gram can  be  assured. 

After  proper  selection  of  applicants,  who 
have  basic  sales,  or  merchandising  ability, 
they  must  be  given  adequate  training  in  a 
special  training  location,  if  possible.  Six  to 
twelve  weeks  training  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. If  a  special  training  stand  is  not  avail- 
able, the  trainee,  after  preliminary  indoctri- 
nation in  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
particular  type  of  program,  drilling  in  proper 
change  making,  both  by  money  changer  and 
cash  register,  stressing  the  inescapable  need 
for  good  personal  appearance  and  habits, 
the  trainee  should  be  assigned  to  a  suitable 
location  for  the  tutoring,  guidance  and  vigi- 
lance of  a  capable,  communicative  operator. 
Whether  the  trainee  is  in  a  special  training 
location  or  the  regular  type  of  stand,  the 
business  counselor  must  observe  regularly  the 
progress  of  the  trainee. 

After  the  Agency  has  properly  established 
the  vending  stand,  with  complete  standard 
equipment,  sufficient  inventory  of  merchan- 
dise, needed  working  capital,  or  petty  cash, 
business  counselling  and  administrative  man- 


agement must  be  continued  over  each  vend- 
ing stand  permanently  thereafter. 

Business  discipline  over  the  stand  and  per- 
sonnel must  be  maintained  for  effective  results. 
The  authority  of  the  Agency,  or  Agencies,  to 
promote,  transfer  or  even  remove,  operators 
is  absolutely  essential.  Safeguards  are,  of 
course,  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  and  assure 
fair  play  for  all  concerned.  The  public  agency 
is  usually  in  the  best  position  to  exercise  this; 
function  of  operator  transfer  or  removal. 

In  addition  to  providing  good  earning  op- 
portunities, proper  tools,  materials  and  funds; 
with  which  to  successfully  perform  a  busi- 
ness operation,  certain  welfare  benefits  and 
services  can  be  furnished  to  the  operator  more 
advantageously  by  the  private  organization, 
such  as  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance, 
Hospitalization,  Group  Life  Insurance,  Work- 
men's Compensation,  paid  vacations,  etc. 

What  is  owed  to  the  public  by  a  vending 
stand  program  may  be  outlined  and  summed 
up  as  follows: 

The  customers,  who  continue  day  after 
day,  to  patronize  a  vending  stand,  operated 
by  a  visually  handicapped  person,  require, 
yes  demand,  those  things  which  they  expect 
from  a  competitive,  well  regulated  enterprise. 
A  most  important  obligation  to  be  discharged, 
by  the  Agency,  to  the  building  or  plant  man- 
agement, is  the  assurance  that  the  Agency 
will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct and  performance  of  the  operator  and 
assistants.  This  fact,  as  much  as  any  other 
consideration,  will  tend  to  open  the  doors  to 
an  increasing  number  of  establishments. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated,  indisput- 
ably that  the  Agency  or  program  can  dis- 
charge its  responsibility  to  the  operator,  the 
public  and  all  others  concerned,  only  by 
planning,  developing  and  administering  a 
sound  vending  stand  system. 

Like  any  other  experience,  or  effort  in  this 
game  of  life,  we  will  get  out  of  vending  stands, 
or  the  program  as  a  whole,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  what  we  put  into  them. 
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PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES  USED  IN  SECURING 
VENDING  STAND  LOCATIONS 

WALTER  G.  PHILLIPS 

Business  Enterprise  Supervisor,  Vocational   Rehabilitation  Division,  Services   for  the  Blind, 

State  of  Oklahoma 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Strickland,  chairman 
of  this  section,  I  agreed  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  "Procedures  and  Techniques  Used  in  Se- 
curing Vending  Stand  Locations."  To  me  this 
appears  to  be  a  rather  difficult  subject,  since 
I  know  of  no  standard  technique  you  can  use 
in  securing  locations.  As  to  procedure,  it  ap- 
pears that  once  you  have  used  a  standard  pro- 
cedure for  determining  the  feasibility  of  a 
location,  it  is  then  up  to  you  to  evaluate  the 
individual  concerned  and  proceed  with  the 
technique  you  think  best  suited  to  this  par- 
ticular situation. 

This  I  believe  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  my 
speech:  What  is  the  best  technique?  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  tell  you  that  I  have  the  100% 
right  answer  to  this  question;  however,  I 
have  given  it  a  lot  of  thought  during  the 
three  years  I  have  worked  in  this  program. 

In  considering  this  subject  I  am  reminded 
of  my  work  prior  to  this  job-selling  groceries 
for  one  of  the  largest  private  label  food  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States.  They  process  one 
of  the  finest  lines  of  canned  food  on  today's 
market,  but  this  in  itself  is  not  enough.  I  re- 
call on  one  occasion  taking  a  No.  2I/2  can  of 
their  peach  halves  and  comparing  it  with  an- 
other No.  21/4  peach  which  was  canned, 
labeled  and  sold  by  a  food  processing  con- 
cern whose  name  would  be  recognized  by 
everyone  in  this  room.  After  opening  the  cans, 
we  dumped  the  contents  in  separate  butcher 
trays.  Their  private  label  had  five  peach 
halves  compared  to  seven  for  the  nationally 
known  brand. 

After  hiding  the  two  cans  under  the 
counter,  we  asked  the  first  lady  through  the 
check  stand  if  she  would  mind  pointing  out 
the  better  of  the  two  peaches.  She  agreed  and 
immediately  selected  our  brand.  However, 
when  we  put  the  two  cans  on  the  counter  and 
asked  her  which  one  she  thought  the  better 
peach  canae  from,  she  selected  the  nationally 
known  brand.  After  repeating  this  five  times 
and  getting  the  same  results,  we  gave  up  and 
ate  both  cans  of  peaches. 


You  may  wonder  how  all  this  applies  to 
our  problem.  I  simply  used  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion to  show  you  that,  regardless  of  what 
we  think  of  our  individual  programs,  we  are 
still  faced  with  the  problem  of  selling  the 
public  on  the  quality  of  our  product.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  renewed 
and  vigorous  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  our 
programs  up  to  date  with  new  and  modern 
equipment  and  to  supply  our  operators  with 
better  training,  thus  making  them  more 
suited  for  this  type  of  employment.  Once  this 
is  accomplished,  I  believe  the  program  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  selling  itself. 

Like  many  other  states  Oklahoma  has  a 
group  of  state  owned  medical  institutions 
located  within  a  concentrated  area.  This 
group  consists  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Medicine,  Crippled  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Center 
and  a  recently  completed  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration Hospital — all  located  within  a  two 
block  radius.  This  represents  a  large  potential 
that  we  had  not  been  able  to  tap  until  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  Earl  Howard  operated  a  portable  con- 
cession stand  for  three  years  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  Oklahoma  School  of  Medi- 
cine. During  this  time  he  acquired  a  good 
business  and  a  wonderful  relationship  with 
the  officials  of  the  Oklahoma  School  of  Medi- 
cine. About  a  year  ago  these  officials  requested 
that  our  department  install  in  the  lounge  of 
their  school  a  concession  stand  to  be  operated 
by  Mr.  Howard.  We  readily  agreed  to  this 
knowing  that,  regardless  of  how  well  he  had 
done  in  the  portable  stand,  business  would 
be  considerably  better  inside  the  school.  To- 
gether with  the  school  officials  we  worked  out 
the  type  of  stand  and  the  items  to  be  served. 
Fixtures  were  then  authorized  and  con- 
structed. They  included  a  cigar  case,  candy 
case,  showcase,  back  bar,  work  counter,  drink 
bar  and  a  three-tub  sink  unit.  In  addition  to 
this  we,  of  course,  installed  the  necessary 
electrical   items,   such   as,   a   twenty-case   cold 
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drink  box,  Nesco  cooker  for  heating  sand- 
wiches, soup  kitchen,  Cory  cofiEee  maker  and 
an  ice  cream  box.  The  school  officials  and 
customers  were  very  complimentary  of  our 
stand  and  very  appreciative  of  the  service 
rendered  in  this  location. 

We  had  on  various  occasions  contacted  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  the  University  Hospital 
and  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  regarding 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  stand  in  these 
buildings,  being  rejected  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons which  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar. 
Some  of  the  reasons  they  gave  for  rejecting 
this  stand  were  lack  of  space,  intention  of 
opening  and  operating  stands  of  their  own 
and  fear  that  a  blind  person  could  not  operate 
the  type  of  establishment  needed  in  this 
particular  location. 

About  six  months  after  the  stand  in  the 
Medical  School  opened,  we  received  a  call 
from  the  buildings  and  ground  superintend- 
ent of  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  stating 
that  the  officials  were  interested  in  discussing 
the  possibility  of  our  department  establishing 
a  vending  stand  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
Medical  School.  Upon  contacting  the  officials 
we  learned  that  they  had  visited  and  observed 
the  clean  and  efficient  operation  at  the  School 
of  Medicine.  It  was  because  of  this  operation 
that  they  became  sold  on  our  program.  We 
reached  an  agreement  with  these  officials  and 
installed  a  stand  very  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  It  has  been  in  operation  ap- 
proximately three  months  and  has  consistently 
exceeded  our  expectations  as  far  as  gross  sales 
are  concerned. 

We  have  on  three  occasions  refused  a  loca- 
tion in  the  Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Cen- 
ter, because  it  is  connected  by  a  tunnel  with 
the  Medical  School.  We  do  not  feel  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  business  to  support  a  stand 
in  this  location.  You  can,  nevertheless,  see 
that  both  of  these  opportunities  became  avail- 
able because  of  the  modern  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  stand  in  the  Medical  School. 
We  hope  that  someday  the  two  stands  now 
being  operated  in  this  area  will  help  us  gain 
entrance  into  the  University  Hospital  itself. 

It  is  imperative  that  those  of  us  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  this  program  keep  our  fingers 
on  the  growth  of  our  community,  investigating 
and  determining  the  possibility  of  any  new 
buildings  constructed  by  the  government  or 


private  industries,  and  any  new  buildings 
leased  by  the  state  or  Federal  government. 
We  should  make  a  special  effort  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  officials  in  charge  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  county  owned  property  in  our 
respective  states.  Once  we  have  made  their 
acquaintance  and  directed  their  attention  to 
our  program,  it  should  be  much  simpler  to 
acquire  locations  in  these  buildings. 

Another  field  in  which  we  are  striving  to 
improve  our  program  is  Federal,  state  and 
city  owned  parks.  In  Oklahoma  we  have 
found  park  concessions  to  be  very  profitable. 
I  fully  realize  that  we  have  been  hampered 
in  our  efforts  to  obtain  locations  in  these 
parks.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration  by  Congress  will  pass.  If 
it  does,  I  feel  sure  that  this  will  strengthen 
our  position  in  so  far  as  Federal  locations  are 
concerned. 

When  we  set  out  to  get  a  new  location,  we 
enter  the  field  of  selling.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
successful  salesman  that  did  not  take  pride 
in  his  product.  Having  this  pride  he  sets  out 
on  a  well-formulated  plan  designed  for  quick 
sales  and  customer  satisfaction.  The  plan  for 
quick  sales  usually  consists  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  product  plus  samples  and 
demonstrations.  The  plan  for  customer  satis- 
faction has  to  be  a  plan  of  satisfaction  over  a 
period  of  years,  since  a  small  percentage  of 
the  salesmen  in  this  country  sell  a  one-time- 
around  product.  The  vast  majority  see  the 
same  customer  every  two  weeks  with  many 
making  daily  or  two  calls  a  week.  We  should, 
therefore,  work  out  a  sales  plan  for  our 
product. 

In  my  opinion  this  can  be  done  by  pre- 
paring a  sales  folder  consisting  of  pictures 
and  pertinent  information,  such  as,  type  of 
stands,  products  sold,  number  of  people 
served,  problems  faced  and  overcome,  number 
of  locations,  gross  sales  and  net  profits  de- 
rived from  the  stands.  Use  this  folder  con- 
stantly. If  possible,  get  the  persons  involved 
to  go  around  and  inspect  your  location.  Of 
course,  this  can  only  be  done  if  you  have  the 
type  of  stands  and  operators  in  which  you 
can  take  pride.  Having  such  stands  and  op- 
erators would  eliminate  the  fear  of  having  to 
apologize  for  some  unfavorable  condition 
which  might  exist  should  you  pay  a  surprise 
or  unexpected  visit.  It  is  my  opinion  that  you 
cannot  over  a  period  of  years  sell  a  program 
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on  the  basis  of  sympathy  for  the  bUnd  per- 
sons involved.  If  you  can  sell  it  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  operate  as  efficiently  as  any- 
one else,  I  think  that  in  most  instances  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  our  programs. 

I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  be  of  some 
assistance  to  you.  We  who  work  in  the  pro- 
gram of  Oklahoma  have  proceeded  on  this 
basis,  and  our  program  has  grown.  No,  we 
haven't  solved  all  the  problems  by  any  means, 
but  we  are  doing  better.  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  opened  thirteen  stands,  in- 
creased our  sales  by  .1150,000  a  year  and 
raised  the  average  income  per  stand  from 
$1000  to  .Ifisoo  per  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  very  optimis- 
tic outlook  for  the  next  three  years.  We  are 
working  and  planning  for  fifteen  new  stands. 


We  hope  to  increase  our  sales  by  ,'i?20o,ooo  and 
raise  the  average  income  per  stand  to  some- 
thing over  $2000  per  year.  If  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  our  goal  for  the  next  three 
years,  we  will  still  be  a  long  way  from  satisfy- 
ing the  need  in  our  state. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  expan- 
sion and  improvement  in  other  states  the 
same  as  there  is  in  Oklahoma.  Let  us  all  work 
long  and  hard  during  the  coming  year,  and 
perhaps,  we  will  have  some  wonderful  reports 
regarding  our  programs  at  the  next  meeting, 
which  I  understand  will  be  held  in  Quebec, 
Canada.  I  hope  that  everyone  present  will  be 
able  to  attend.  It  should  prove  to  be  a  good 
meeting  and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those 
of  us  who  have  never  been  in  Canada. 


A  CAFETERIA  OPERATION 


WILLIAM  HATHAWAY,  Vending  Stands  Supervisor 
The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


During  the  early  part  of  July  we  opened  a 
cafeteria  at  the  North  American  Smelting 
Company.  For  us  this  was  somewhat  of  a  new 
venture  since  the  location  was  opened  at  the 
request  of  the  company,  even  though  we  did 
not  feel  that  the  175  employees  would  war- 
rant such  an  elaborate  setup.  The  company 
agreed  to  sidjsidize  the  location  to  the  extent 
of  amortizing  the  initial  equipment  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  Over  and  above  amortiza- 
tion of  the  equipment,  the  company  agreed 
to  withstand  any  losses  that  the  agency  might 
incur  through  its  weekly  payroll  and  quarterly 
bonuses.  Thus  far  we  are  proud  to  announce 
that  the  stand  has  been  holding  its  own  and 
has  not  required  the  subsidy.  This  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  us  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  initial  trial  period  was  during  the  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  when  normally  business 
would  be  at  its  lowest. 

Through  our  experience  at  other  stands  we 
felt  that  the  best  way  to  construct  this  stand 
in  the  allotted  space  (20'  x  11'  at  its  widest, 
narrowing  to  7'  at  the  entrance),  was  with 
three  adjacent  counters  running  lengthwise 
in  the  room.  The  counter  setup  is  as  follows: 
the  first  coimter  is  right  inside  the  entrance 
and  is  constructed  with  a  stainless  steel  lift 
flap   for  entrance   into   the   stand,   a   step-up 


candy  display  case,  and  adequate  shelving  on 
top  for  display  of  miscellaneous  merchandise. 
It  is  5'6".  The  second  counter  is  made  of 
stainless  steel  top,  formica  front,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  counter  is  made  of  finished 
plywood  with  adjustable  shelves  underneath. 
This  counter  is  i2'6".  It  includes  a  self-service 
ice  cream  cabinet  (open  top),  and  self-service 
refrigerated  salad  tray.  Above  tiie  salad  tray 
are  located  shelves  for  pastries.  Following  the 
salad  tray  we  have  a  30"  stainless  steel  coimter 
top  for  sandwiches  and  miscellaneous  items. 
The  last  piece  of  equipment  on  this  counter 
is  a  three  hold  Thermaduke  hot  food  unit. 
The  third  counter,  8'  long,  with  stainless  steel 
top  contains  the  workspace  for  the  blind 
operator.  Following  this  space  is  a  tray  con- 
taining self-service  coffee  urns  and  related 
equipment.  Underneath  this  coimter  is  a  G' 
dry  beverage  cooler. 

Running  the  full  length  of  the  two  larger 
counters  is  a  stainless  steel  tray  rail.  For  the 
protection  of  the  customers  we  have  a  glass 
sneeze  guard  in  front  of  the  food  warmer.  All 
the  kitchen  equipment  is  located  behind  the 
counters  in  full  view  of  the  customers,  and 
has  been  so  designed  because  of  the  limited 
space.  Tiie  kitchen  equipment  is  as  follows: 

One  work  table  6'6"  x  28";  adjoining  the 
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table  is  a  stainless  steel  under-counter  refrig- 
erator, 4'i"  X  31";  wall  cabinets  are  placed 
the  entire  length  of  both  the  work  table  and 
the  refrigerator,  and  storage  cabinets  have 
been  constructed  underneath  the  work  table. 

One  stainless  steel  grill  stand  33"  x  30",  on 
which  is  placed  a  Griswold  sandwich  grill 
and  a  Hotpoint  all-purpose  grill;  next  to  the 
grill  we  have  a  four  burner  Westinghouse 
electric  range  with  a  30"  oven.  The  three 
units  are  protected  by  a  stainless  steel  back- 
splash  and  a  stainless  steel  hood. 

The  workspace  is  then  broken  by  a  door 
into  the  store-room;  the  door  is  located 
directly  behind  the  operator.  Ckjntinuing 
lengthwise,  we  have  our  sink  and  dish-wash- 
ing facilities.  Above  the  sink  is  a  shelf  for 
dishes,  silverware,  etc.  The  back-bar  is  located 
at  an  angle  behind  the  operator,  and  situated 
in  such  a  way  that  it  screens  the  sink  and 
dish-washing  facilities  from  view  of  the  cus- 
tomers. 

With  reference  to  the  equipment  used,  I 
would  specifically  like  to  recommend  the 
following:  (1)  Thermaduke  refrigerated  dole 
plate  salad  unit;  (2)  Thermaduke  electric  hot 
food  unit. 

The  Thermaduke  electric  hot  food  unit 
has  four  different  temperature  settings  and 
is  entirely  reliable  for  keeping  food  at  the 
proper  temperature.  The  unit  operates  on 
280  volts  and  is  standard  equipment  so  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  pans  which  can  be 
purchased  commercially  to  fit.  We  feel  that 
the  Thermaduke  units  are  indispensable  in 
an  operation  of  this  kind. 

After  the  customer  has  been  served  he  will 
then  take  his  tray  to  one  of  two  rooms  located 
outside  the  cafeteria  proper.  Adjoining  the 
cafeteria  is  a  room  for  the  working  personnel; 
the  office  help  eat  in  a  separate  room  up- 
stairs. Although  the  workers  eat  in  different 
rooms,  the  food  served  is  identical. 


We  feel  that  it  should  be  strongly  empha- 
sized that  the  operator  managing  this  cafeteria 
is  totally  blind,  and  we  further  feel  that  a 
review  of  his  duties  will  illustrate  the  po- 
tentials of  a  totally  blind  person  in  operating 
this  type  of  unit.  The  operator  is  responsible 
for  the  complete  care  of  the  back-bar,  for 
arranging  and  displaying  all  merchandise,  for 
keeping  the  counters  clean,  for  assisting  the 
sighted  assistants  in  washing  and  drying  trays, 
dishes,  etc.,  plus  coffee  making  and  cashiering. 
In  addition,  the  operator  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  ordering  merchandise,  for  keeping  the 
stand  well-stocked  and  for  any  other  duties 
that  are  required  of  a  stand  manager.  The 
staff,  in  addition  to  the  blind  operator,  con- 
sists of  one  cook  and  one  salad  and  sandwich 
maker.  During  rush  hours  the  cook  is  in 
charge  of  the  food  warmer  and  serves  the  hot 
foods.  Her  position  is  directly  adjacent  to  the 
blind  operator,  and  this  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  checking  if  the  operator  has 
any  questions  regarding  the  contents  of  a 
customer's  tray. 

At  present  the  stand  is  grossing  approxi- 
mately $350 — $375  weekly,  and  we  anticipate 
that  this  will  noticeably  increase  during  the 
winter  months. 

In  attempting  to  verbally  describe  the  loca- 
tion, we  realize  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  extent  and 
type  of  operation  being  carried  on.  Our  only 
hope  was  to  illustrate  the  components  of  the 
unit  and  the  type  of  equipment  being  em- 
ployed. We  were  happy  to  choose  this  loca- 
tion because  we  feel  it  amply  illustrates  what 
a  totally  blind  operator  is  capable  of  doing. 
It  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sai7  to  have  companies  with  vast  personnel  in 
order  to  undertake  a  venture  of  this  nature. 

May  we  suggest  that  all  our  stands  are  open 
for  inspection  at  any  time,  and  we  cordially 
invite  any  readers  to  visit  with  us. 


THE  LOUIS  BRAILLE  MUSIC  INSTITUTE 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.— 1953-1954 

ALBERT  GORSON,  Executive  Director 
Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of  America,  New  York,  New  York 


The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  now  in  its  second  year,  would  like 
to  make  this  report  of  the  past  year's  progress 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music, 


The  Braille  Musician,  the  only  music  maga- 
zine for  the  blind,  has  broadened  its  scope  so 
that  it  is  now  a  publication  for  the  music 
lover  as  well  as  the  professional  miisician.  Its 
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print  order  has  been  considerably  increased, 
too,  so  that  the  long  waiting  list  of  those 
who  want  to  receive  it  regularly  is  being 
steadily  reduced.  The  print  order  will  con- 
tinue to  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  finances 
permit  until  the  waiting  list  is  completely 
eliminated.  The  BRAILLE  MUSICIAN  is  dis- 
tributed free  to  all  members  and  non-mem- 
bers until  the  supply  runs  out. 

Since  the  report  to  last  year's  convention, 
the  Institute  has  introduced  several  new  music 
services. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  of  these  is 
The  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind. 
The  Record  Club  is  distributing  a  basic 
library  of  classical  music  on  high-fidelity, 
long-playing,  unbreakable,  twelve-inch  records 
with  braille  labels  and  braille  jackets.  The 
first  group  of  records  consists  of  twenty  titles 
from  the  Columbia  Masterworks  list;  through 
a  special,  non  profit  arrangement  with  Colum- 
bia, these  records  are  available  to  the  sight- 
less only  at  approximately  one-half  the  usual 
retail  price. 

The  second  group  of  records,  which  will  be 
available  shortly,  present  a  revolutionary  idea 
in  phonograph  records  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Produced  by  Remington,  each  record 
has  a  special  band  of  spoken  commentary  on 
the  music,  written  and  recorded  by  Dr. 
Sigmund  Spaeth,  who  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute's Board  of  Directors. 

More  than  one  thousand  records  have  been 
distributed  at  this  time,  many  of  them  free 
of  all  costs  to  the  recipients  through  contri- 
butions made  to  the  Institute  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  response  to  the  Record  Club  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Institute  hopes  to  have 
one  hundred  titles  available  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

As  an  aid  to  the  study  of  music  and  to  the 
development  of  music  appreciation,  each 
issue  of  The  BRAILLE  MUSICIAN  now  car- 
ries a  four  page  commentary  on  one  of  the 
Record  Club's  records.  This  special  four-page 
section  is  so  bound  that  it  may  be  removed 
from  the  magazine  without  destroying  the 
binding.  Many  Record  Club  members  have 
written  to  the  Institute  to  say  that  they  keep 
these  commentaries  with  their  records. 

On  May  lo,  1954,  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica had  its  first  informal  musicale  at  the 
world-renowned    Julliard    School    of    Music. 


Members  of  the  Institute  and  the  Record 
Club  attended  and  voted  to  meet  once  a 
month.  James  Fassett,  Director  of  the  CBS 
Radio  Music  Division  and  regular  commenta- 
tor for  CBS  Radio's  Sunday  afternoon  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  concerts,  ad- 
dressed the  gathering.  Mr.  Fassett  talked 
about  Mozart  and  particularly  the  Mozart 
Piano  Concerto  No.  20,  which  was  played  for 
the  group.  Later,  he  played  an  interview  with 
Rudolf  Serkin  who  was  the  soloist  with  the 
concerto. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  the  Institute  plans 
to  organize  chapters  in  many  other  cities  from 
coast  to  coast.  Volunteers  are  now  organizing 
chapters  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Another  current  operation  of  the  Institute 
is  a  Vocational  Guidance  and  General  Music 
Information  Service,  personally  directed  by 
Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth. 

The  Institute  inaugurated  Music  for  the 
Blind  Month,  November  15  through  Decem- 
ber 15,  1953.  It  will  be  repeated  at  the  same 
period  this  year.  Sixty-nine  organizations — 
fifty-five  music  clubs  and  fourteen  institutions 
for  the  blind — participated  in  the  program 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  music  interests 
and  needs  of  the  sightless  and  with  the  In- 
stitutes efforts  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

Encotiraged  by  its  program  in  the  past  year, 
the  Institute  has  prepared  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  the  current  year. 

The  Institute  is  preparing  to  compile  a 
complete  and  accurate  listing  of  all  available 
braille  music  so  that  it  may  serve  as  an  in- 
formation center  on  the  sources  of  such  music. 
Through  music  publishers  and  composers  and 
their  associations,  the  Institute  hopes  to  ar- 
range for  braille  transcribing  without  the 
usual  copyright  fees  and  restrictions.  Through 
this  service,  the  Institute  will  serve  as  a  gen- 
eral clearing  house  for  all  transcribing  proj- 
ects. The  ultimate  aim  is  to  establish  a  lend- 
ing library  for  both  classical  and  popidar 
music  in  braille. 

Another  much-needed  project  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  course 
for  braille  music  transcribers,  who,  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  course,  will  be 
certified  on  a  national  basis.  The  Institute 
will  also  certify  transcribers  who  have  studied 
elsewhere  upon  submission  of  samples  of  their 
work  to  the  Institute's  qualifying  committee, 
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The  music  needs  of  the  sightless  are  the 
first  interest  of  the  Institute,  but  an  impor- 
tant, related  task  is  acquainting  the  public  of 
these  needs.  This  work  of  education  goes  on 
throughout  the  year,  through  the  publication 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  through 
direct  mailing,  and  by  radio  and  television;  it 
is  concentrated  into  a  concerted  effort  during 
Music  for  the  Blind  Month. 

The  Institute  is  supported  by  gifts  and 
membership  dues  in  three  categories:  Partici- 
pating Membership,  restricted  to  sightless  in- 


dividuals, $3.00;  Participating  Membership, 
for  Institutions  for  the  blind,  $5.00;  Sponsor- 
ing Membership,  $100.00;  Sustaining  Mem- 
bership, $50.00;  Contributing  Membership, 
$25.00;  and  Regular  Membership,  $10.00. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Institute  that  it  will 
be  able  through  its  facilities,  to  coordinate 
the  music  projects  of  all  workers  for  the  blind 
and  increase  greatly  the  number  of  such  proj- 
ects by  eliminating  completely  all  duplication 
of  effort. 


A  BLIND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

*  R.  O.  MONAGHAN,  Instructor 

Music  Department,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
Batavia,  New  York 


Due  to  the  rather  specific  circumstances 
surrounding  my  own  experiences  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  this  article  will,  of 
necessity,  be  somewhat  autobiographical  in 
character. 

It  is  iny  feeling  that  so  very  many  factors 
which  govern  our  decisions,  our  occupations, 
our  activities,  are  ruled  by  a  divine  plan 
which  we  do  not  easily  understand.  We  can, 
perhaps,  accept  not  too  much  credit,  nor  too 
much  blame,  for  many  of  the  chance  circum- 
stances by  which  we  are  what  we  have  be- 
come. As  I  look  back  upon  the  situations 
which  make  this  account  possible,  it  is  as 
though  much  of  it  just  "Happened".  "Hap- 
pened" largely  through  opportunities  made 
possible  by  a  large  number  of  friends.  But, 
that  is  the  story: 

My  education,  through  high  school,  was 
obtained  in  a  residential  school:  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia. 
There,  I  must  have  held  my  teachers  in  a 
wholesome  esteem,  for  I  began  to  harbor 
thoughts  of  emulating  them  in  their  profes- 
sion. I  used  to  hear  occasional  complimentary 
tales  of  one,  "George  Carmedy,  a  blind  man 
who  teaches  French  at  the  university  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York."  This  seemed  a  most  enviable 
position.  My  work  at  Batavia  included  a  com- 
prehensive musical  training  quite  superior  to 
that  offered  in  local  public  schools.  It  in- 
cluded not  only  Harmony  and  History,  but 
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Counterpoint,  music  form,  as  well.  And,  in 
addition,  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to 
afford  the  advanced  students  the  privilege  of 
"Tutoring"  younger  pupils  at  their  practice 
in  piano  courses.  I  enjoyed  this  "Assistant 
teacher"  program  greatly  and,  whether  I 
could  teach  or  not,  at  least  I  knew  I  liked  it, 
and  wanted  to  know  more  about  how  to  give 
instruction  to  others. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  high  school 
graduation  came  in  1924,  and  I,  like  so  many 
other  boys  and  girls  of  that  time,  was  more 
or  less  dropped  intO'  the  big  world  with  little 
or  no  idea  what  I  would  do.  I  did  not  plan 
to  go  to  college — that  was  certain. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine, 
an  article  setting  forth  the  value  of  selling: 
no  matter  what  we  intend  to  do,  we  should 
learn  to  sell;  we  should  have  the  experience 
of  selling.  O.  K.,  so  I  sold  soap,  extracts, 
spices,  coffee  (If  I  may  use  so  extravagant  a 
term),  tea,  perfume,  etc.  I  went  from  house 
to  house  alone  or  with  a  guide.  I  loved  meet- 
ing people,  but  I  hated  selling.  Month  by 
month,  I  began  to  pick  up  individual  piano 
pupils,  obtained  a  position  as  church  organist 
and  choir  director  in  a  small  church,  and  be- 
came a  movie  organist  at  $15.00  per  week. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Decker  was  then  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Fair  Haven,  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
interest  in  other  folks.  He  figured  out  that, 
if  I  were  to  come  into  the  local  public  high 
school  and  give  instruction  in  music  theory. 
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harmony,  music  history,  etc.,  and  if  the  stu- 
dents would  pay  for  such  instruction  indi- 
vidually, he  could  enrich  his  curriculum,  I 
could  further  the  work  in  which  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested,  try  actual  teaching  in  a 
public  school  situation,  and  increase  my  in- 
come just  a  little.  We  have  in  New  York 
State,  a  Board  of  Regents  under  which  the 
educational  system  is  set  up  in  so  far  as  ex- 
aminations, passing  grades,  and  high  school 
graduation  are  concerned.  Since  I  was  not  a 
certified  teacher,  we  could  not  claim  the  same 
passing  mark  for  the  students,  but  they  were 
required  to  pass  their  tests  with  a  higher 
mark:  a  mark  comparable  to  that  required  of 
them  when  they  took  a  subject  entirely  on 
their  own  out  side  of  school.  However,  this 
did  not  pose  any  difficulty,  and  the  students 
were  able  to  pass  their  scheduled  courses  quite 
easily. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  devoted  friend. 
Principal  J.  C.  Decker,  I  certainly  would  not 
have  given  serious  consideration  to  college, 
but  his  suggestion  was,  "You  are  teaching 
without  a  license,  why  not  go  to  college  and 
obtain  the  necessary  preparation,  and  the 
certification." 

I  wrote  to  one  college  and  was  advised, 
"Why  don't  you  select  something  to  do,  which 
you  can  do?" 

I  was  accepted  at  the  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege at  Fredonia,  New  York:  and  here  is 
where  a  comment  is  necessary,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  thoroughly  understood.  The 
superintendent  at  Fredonia  said  this:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  you  will  get  a  position  after 
you  have  been  graduated  from  our  college, 
but  if  you  want  to  take  our  work  here,  you 
are  welcome  to  do  so."  Beyond  that  he  said 
nothing.  He  made  no  issue  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  blind  student,  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
tion  in  1928  my  name  appeared  together  with 
some  200  others,  and  no  mention  was  made 
that  I  was  blind.  My  permanent  teaching 
certificate  (Which  was  issued  at  that  time, 
and  is  no  longer  available),  was  signed  by  the 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  he  probably  did  not  know  that  I  was 
blind.  Now:  that  just  couldn't  happen  today. 
Rules  have  become  more  strict,  state  teachers' 
colleges  are  not  apt  to  train,  at  state  expense, 
anyone  with  any  handicap,  and  the  chance  of 
obtaining  employment  is  probably  less  today 
than  at  that  time. 


Among  others,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Manzer, 
Psychology  Professor,  and  his  wife,  aided  me 
greatly  while  in  college.  They  assisted  in 
locating  for  me,  materials  which  I  later  used 
in  teaching  public  school  pupils,  and  which 
will  be  described  shortly.  Upon  graduation, 
my  friend  Mr.  Decker,  and  his  school  board, 
afforded  me  a  postion  teaching  in  the  Fair 
Haven  High  School  for  half  of  each  week.  A 
group  of  persons  known  as  the  "Lake  Placid 
Club,"  interested  in  the  placement  of  teach- 
ers, acted  in  my  behalf  to  obtain  another 
"Half"  position  for  the  remaining  days  of  the 
school  week,  at  Red  Creek,  New  York:  a  vil- 
lage five  miles  away.  Oh  surely!  details  of 
living  quarters,  meals,  transportation,  all  had 
to  be  worked  out,  and  they  had  Winters  up 
in  that  part  of  the  country  too,  but  we 
managed  to  get  along  very  well.  No  guide 
was  necessary  save  for  a  driver,  between 
towns. 

The  time  of  uncertainty,  familiar  to  all 
public  school  teachers,  when  contracts  for 
the  next  year  may,  or  may  not  be  issued,  came 
along  in  logical  sequence  in  about  March  of 
my  first  year.  Due  to  "No  contract"  the  Red 
Creek  half  of  my  position  was  discontinued 
at  that  point.  However,  I  was  fortunately 
able  to  obtain  another  half  week  position  as 
music  supervisor  at  Cato,  New  York.  This 
was  some  12  miles  from  Fair  Haven,  but 
there  was  a  milk  train  which  quite  satisfac- 
torally  connected  the  two  villages.  That  posi- 
tion continued  for  five  years,  and  included 
church  choir  work,  a  choral  society,  etc. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  preliminary 
data  was  essential,  but  now  to  the  business 
of  actually  teaching  in  a  public  school. 

There  were  some  200  students  in  each  of 
the  schools  involved:  all  grade,  1 — 8,  plus 
high  school.  My  title  was  that  of  "Music 
Supervisor,"  which  means  that  I  was  "It."  I 
had  charge  of  grade  singing,  sight  reading, 
high  school  theory,  harmony,  history,  chorus, 
and  whatever  orchestra  we  could  get  to- 
gether, and  with  a  specialty  in  vocal  training. 
Theoretically,  according  to  our  careful  college 
instruction,  I  was  to  show  the  grade  teachers 
what  to  do  on  the  days  that  I  was  not  able  to 
come  to  their  class  room,  and  then  check-up, 
or  supervise  on  the  days  when  I  could  go  the 
rounds.  However,  in  a  school  "System"  so 
small,  the  supervisor  found  that  he  was  rather 
required   to  visit  each  grade  room   on  each 
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day,  and  that  nothing  of  any  consequence 
could  be  expected,  in  the  line  of  added  prog- 
ress, if  he  were  not  there. 

We  purchased  the  regular  series  of  grade 
song  books:  books  which  we  had  studied, 
and  with  which  we  had  become  somewhat 
familiar  in  college.  By  degrees,  and  by  the 
help  again  of  many  friends,  I  hand  copied 
much  material  from  these  books  into  Braille. 
I  usually  memorized  a  song  before  working 
it  out  with  the  pupils,  and  accuracy,  phrasing, 
words,  notes,  etc.,  represented  no  problem.  I 
gave  tests  in  the  grades  now  and  then,  and 
had  the  high  school  classes  help  me  look  oVer 
the  papers  as  part  of  their  own  work.  That 
was  a  nice  double  check,  and  assisted  the  high 
school  students,  perhaps,  more  than  one 
would  believe  possible.  In  high  school  I  used 
song  material  with  which  I  could  become 
more  and  more  familiar,  and  after  two  or 
three  years  of  that,  my  own  "Home  Work" 
was  greatly  reduced. 

Dr.  Manzer,  my  college  psychology  teacher, 
obtained  for  me  a  set  of  very  large  rubber 
stamps  on  which  were  letters,  numbers,  and 
most  of  the  ink  pript  musical  characters. 
With  these,  and  the  help  of  my  mother,  I 
made  a  number  of  "Flash  cards,"  on  which 
appeared  in  large  type:  scales,  note  patterns, 
time  signatures,  and  various  material  which 
I  required  the  students  to  recognize.  Each 
card  was  similarly  marked  in  Braille.  Dr. 
Manzer  also  obtained  for  me  a  large  number 
of  musical  charts  standing  vertically,  like  the 
conventional  school  room  maps  which  can  be 
folded  back,  one  by  one,  showing  different 
material  on  each  large  chart.  These  were 
identified  with  a  hand  copied  Braille  booklet 
also. 

I  usually  had  an  accompanist  from  my  high 
school  classes,  but  when  I  did  not,  many  of 
the  accompaniments  were  improvised. 

In  our  high  school  credit  subjects  we 
maintained  a  very  good  average,  and  a  few 


of  my  boys  and  girls  have  gone  on  into  work 
related  to  the  field  of  music:  teachers,  per- 
formers, etc. 

Discipline?  We  had  a  pretty  normal  bunch 
of  kids,  but  also  a  pretty  swell  bunch  as  well. 
There  was  something,  even  down  into  the 
lower  grades,  which  was  very  unpopular  about 
trying  to  put  something  over  on  a  blind 
teacher.  I  made  no  issue  of  blindness,  but  it 
became  easy,  and  logical  to  develop  public 
opinion,  and  attain  a  fine  degree  of  coopera- 
tion. I  would  say,  "I  know,  and  you  know, 
that  you  can  get  away  with  soinething,  but  I 
am  expecting  that  you  will  not  do  it.  I  think 
you  know  why  you  are  in  school,"  etc.  Would 
that  still  work  in  public  school  today?  You 
public  school  teachers  can  answer  that  far 
better  than  I.  I  like  to  be  an  optimist. 

Discipline,  in  fact,  represented  less  of  a 
problem  in  public  school,  in  my  own  opinion, 
than  it  does  to  a  blind  teacher  located  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  The  kids  in  the  resi- 
dential school  do  not  evolve  quite  those  same 
noble  inhibitions. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  picture  is  today: 
Added  restrictions  in  teacher  training  courses, 
changes  in  the  certification  laws,  the  require- 
ment for  a  teacher  to  continue  a  good  deal 
of  schooling  beyond  her  first  degree,  appear- 
ances of  greater  discipline  problems:  all  that 
would  cause  one  to  question  the  advisability 
of  such  aspirations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  private  schools 
serving  groups  of  sighted  students,  opportuni- 
ties to  have  material  hand  copied  are  far 
greater  than  ever  before.  Talking  Books,  tape 
recorders,  pre-recorded  tapes,  and  other  aids: 
all  are  tools  which  can  help  a  blind  teacher 
to  do  a  better  job  than  ever  before.  More 
power  to  the  capable  and  qualified  blind 
teacher,  and  I  shall  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
stand  ready  to  produce  any  further  informa- 
tion to  such  an  individual,  if  you  feel  that 
I  have  any  more  to  offer. 
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Blindness  alone  need  not  be  considered  a 
disabling  handicap,  nor  should  it  necessarily 
bar  one  from  the  teaching  profession,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  of  other  factors  are 
not  unfavorable. 

Teaching  is  an  art  in  which  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency  depends  upon  much  study, 
very  sincere  efforts,  and  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience. Learning  to  teach  without  sight,  al- 
though a  sizable  task,  does  not  compare  in 
difficulty  with  the  problem  of  learning  to 
teach. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  personal 
characteristics  which  are  vital  factors  in  the 
success  of  a  blind  teacher:  he  must  love  peo- 
ple and  learn  to  live  as  a  normal  member  of 
society. 

Of  very  great  importance  is  the  complete 
acceptance  of  the  handicap  of  blindness.  Al- 
though limitation  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
a  common  heritage  of  mankind,  the  accept- 
ance of  an  obvious  handicap  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  most  people.  It  is  something  which 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  the  way 
of  right  thinking. 

There  are  two  ways  of  viewing  a  deficiency: 
one  may  complain  because  it  exists,  or  he 
may  be  grateful  for  the  ability  to  offset  it. 
Well  might  the  widow  in  the  days  of  Elijah 
have  been  grateful  for  the  "handful  of  meal 
in  the  jar,"  and  the  "little  oil  in  the  cruse," 
rather  than  to  have  lamented  the  fact  that 
she  had  so  little.  It  did  prove  to  be  quite 
adequate.  The  important  thing  is  not  what 
one  does  not  have,  but  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed. 

The  blind  person  must  strive  to  see  him- 
self in  the  proper  light  as  a  member  of 
society.  The  world  owes  him  just  as  much  as 
it  owes  anyone  else,  but  no  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  debt  to  his  fellow  man  is 
fully  as  great  as  that  of  anyone  else.  It  should 
be  the  privilege  of  every  individual  to  serve, 
and  in  so  doing,  to  provide  for  himself  and 
for  his  dependents. 
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If  the  blind  person  is  to  live  normally,  he 
must  cultivate  the  ability  to  do  as  many 
things  for  himself  as  possible  without  assist- 
ance. For  example,  one  may  take  care  of  his 
own  correspondence  by  using  the  typewriter 
and  affixing  his  signature  with  a  pen  before 
the  letter  has  been  removed  from  the  ma- 
chine. 

In  handling  his  own  financial  affairs,  one 
will  find  personalized  checks  very  advanta- 
geous. It  is  a  simple  matter  to  fill  out  a  check 
with  the  typewriter  and  sign  it  with  a  pen.  A 
Braille  number  placed  on  each  check  will 
insure  its  identification  when  it  is  returned. 
The  number  on  the  check  should  correspond 
to  that  in  one's  checking  records. 

One  should  acquire  the  ability  to  travel 
alone,  either  near  or  far,  when  it  is  necessary. 

The  prospective  teacher  of  music  should  be 
convinced  that  he  possesses  sufficient  mental 
ability  and  music  aptitude  for  his  task,  and 
should  equip  himself  with  very  thorough 
preparation  in  the  way  of  education. 

All  areas  of  music  education  present  specific 
problems  to  the  blind  teacher,  some  few  and 
simple,  others  many  and  complicated. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  rewarding  fields 
is  that  of  music  history  and  literature.  Aside 
from  the  handling  of  a  class  this  work  pre- 
sents scarcely  a  problem  worthy  of  considera:- 
tion.  It  goes  without  saying  that  much  read- 
ing would  be  required.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished in  anyone  of  several  ways. 

The  handling  of  a  phonograph  presents  no 
serious  problem.  Records  can  be  identified  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

The  problem  of  handing  a  class  may  be 
solved  effectively  with  the  help  of  a  student 
assistant.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  colleges 
and  universities,  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
to  furnish  such  assistants  to  their  sighted 
teachers  for  checking  the  roll,  putting  ma- 
terial on  the  board,  and  administering  ex- 
aminations. The  work  of  the  assistant  for  the 
blind  teacher  would  differ  very  little  from 
that  for  a  sighted  teacher.  The  class  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  he  who  has 
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the  responsibility  of  adjusting  any  irregu- 
larity. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a  blind  teacher  to 
attempt  to  conduct  a  class  without  some  kind 
of  assistance.  The  best  of  students  sometimes 
fail  to  give  attention  and  occasionally  some- 
one may  leave  the  room  before  the  end  of  the 
period.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  things 
happen  in  the  class  rooms  of  many  sighted 
teachers,  it  is  not  good  for  students  to  feel 
that  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  blind 
teachers. 

A  convenient  class  roll  may  be  provided  by 
writing  each  student's  name  in  Braille  on  a 
small  card  in  which  a  hole  has  been  punched 
for  a  brass  paper  fastener.  If  a  student  is 
absent,  his  card  may  be  turned  around.  If  he 
is  tardy,  a  paper  clip  may  be  placed  on  the 
card.  Names  may  be  written  in  ink  on  the 
cards,  so  that  the  assistant  may  check  the 
roll.  By  keeping  the  cards  at  hand,  the  teacher 
may  call  the  names  of  his  students  without 
hesitation. 

Music  theory,  likewise,  is  an  excellent  field 
for  the  blind  teacher.  Board  work  may  be 
done  by  the  assistant,  or  by  members  of  the 
class.  An  error  made  at  the  board  will  be 
quickly  detected  by  the  class. 

Exercising  for  sight  singing,  key  board 
harmony,  and  part  writing  may  be  copied  in 
Braille  by  the  teacher  from  dictation.  Many 
errors  are  avoided  by  having  the  assistant 
play  the  notes  lightly  on  the  piano  while 
dictating. 

If  the  teacher's  ear  is  suflBciently  trained, 
paper  grading  may  be  done  by  having  the 
exercises  played.  Much  mental  effort  will  be 
saved  if  the  teacher  will  sit  at  a  second  piano 
and  play  silently  as  the  assistant  plays. 

Choral  conducting  is  the  most  difficult  but 
rewarding  field.  The  training  of  the  blind 
conductor  must  of  necessity  be  quite  elabo- 
rate. To  the  person  who  has  never  seen,  the 
achieving  of  proper  facial  expression  is  an 
especially  difficult  task.  It  is  almost  essential 
for  the  eyes  to  have  normal  appearance. 

Serge  Koussevitsky  has  said:  "The  conduc- 
tor must  be  a  professional  athlete,  a  profes- 
sional actor,  a  good  psychologist,  and  a  great 
musician."! 

A  great  deal  of  the  technique  of  conducting 
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will  have  to  be  learned  in  private  lessons 
with  an  experienced  conductor.  The  greater 
the  conductor,  the  better. 

Discipline  in  the  choir  rehearsal  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  class  room  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  work.  Here  again  the 
work  of  the  student  assistant  is  important. 

Something  like  the  following  conduct  is 
desirable  on  the  part  of  the  choir  in  the  way 
of  stage  deportment:  choir  members  must 
refrain  from  conversation  while  on  the  stage. 
All  eyes  must  be  fixed  on  the  conductor  dur- 
ing performance.  Hands  must  hang  freely  at 
the  sides,  and  under  no  conditions  may  one 
put  his  hands  to  his  face.  At  the  end  of  a 
number  the  choir  must  maintain  its  position 
and  mood  until  released  by  the  conductor. 
Above  all,  the  choir  must  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  music  being  performed. 

A  type  of  Braille  score  which  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  for  the  blind  conductor  is 
simply  a  copy  of  the  words  of  the  composi- 
tion containing  all  markings  of  expression, 
ink  print  page  numbers,  and  any  other  in- 
formation desired.  Notes  are  usually  not 
needed  since  they  are  being  played  by  the 
pianist.  If  they  are  desired,  they  should  be 
copied  "Bar  over  bar"  and  without  expression 
marks  to  facilitate  reading. 

The  blind  teacher  of  piano  encounters  his 
greatest  problem  in  the  achievement  in  his 
students  of  correct  posture  at  the  piano,  hand 
and  arm  position,  fingering,  and  freedom  of 
action. 

_  This  problem  is  simplified  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  the  sighted  teacher  con- 
tinually puts  the  student's  hand  into  correct 
position,  and  tests  for  freedom  by  moving 
the  arm  and  hand.  An  alert  blind  teacher 
can  find  out  many  things  about  the  student 
while  doing  exactly  what  the  sighted  teacher 
would  do.  Incorrect  fingering  usually  results 
in  missed  notes  or  poor  phrasing. 

Even  at  best,  some  sighted  assistance  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a 
teacher  use  his  own  advanced  pupils  for  such 
work. 

The  problem  ranking  next  in  importance 
is  that  of  teaching  staff  notation.  The  teacher 
must  devise  some  method  of  pointing  out 
signs  under  consideration.  Students  must  not 
be  expected  to  think  abstractly.  Mr.  August 
Liessens  has  provided  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
solution,  or  one  may  have  a  music  staff  con- 
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structed  of  wood  at  the  plaining  mill.  There 
are  also  commercial  devices  on  the  market 
which  may  be  adapted. 

Perhaps  most  difficult  of  all,  yet  not  im- 
possible, is  the  teaching  of  singing.  Again 
one  is  confronted  with  the  problems  of  pos- 
ture, bodily  position,  and  freedom,  and  the 
approach  is  far  more  complicated  than  in  the 
teaching  of  piano.  The  singing  student  is 
subject  to  almost  numberless  visible  faults. 

Here,  above  all,  some  sighted  assistant  is 
required.  To  this  problem  the  accompanist 
is  a  quite  satisfactory  solution.  The  ideal 
assistant  is  an  advanced  singing  student  who 
is  also  a  good  pianist,  but  it  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  teach  an  accompanist  who  does  not 
sing  at  all  to  detect  the  visable  faults. 

The  teaching  of  singing  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  involved  problems  of  music  education, 
either  to  the  blind  or  sighted  teacher.  No 
other  phase  of  the  art  of  music  more  com- 
pletely involves  the  whole  personality  of  the 
musician. 

Let  the  blind  teacher  remember  that  the 


technical  problems  which  are  likely  to  cause 
him  serious  concern  are  only  the  means  to 
an  end.  Although  it  is  most  essential  to 
achieve  correct  technique,  to  him  who  has  ac- 
quired in  abundant  measure  an  understanding 
of  the  deeper  spiritual  meaning  of  music, 
and  the  ability  to  convey  it  to  others,  tech- 
nique becomes  a  less  serious  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  private  studio,  the 
music  department  of  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity are  potential  sources  of  opportunity 
for  the  capable,  well  prepared  blind  teacher. 
In  the  private  studio,  pupils  will  most  likely 
be  hard  to  secure  at  first.  Positions  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  very  difficult  for 
a  blind  person  to  secure.  An  institution 
should  not  be  expected  to  employ  blind 
teachers  in  numbers,  but  in  my  opinion,  one 
blind  member  of  a  staff  can  be  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability.  It  behooves  those  of  us  who 
have  been  given  such  opportunities  to  work 
very  diligently  toward  a  high  standard,  not 
only  for  our  own  sakes,  but  also  for  the 
cause  of  the  blind. 


THE  LIESSENS  MUSIC  WRITER  IN  U.  S.  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  HARRY  J.  DITZLER,  Director  of  Music 
New  Mexico   S'chool  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 


Chairman  Treneer  of  our  Music  Commit- 
tee, together  with  the  writer,  had  hoped  this 
survey  would  glean  data  from  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Since,  however,  no  in- 
formation is  here  available  from  the  four 
Canadian  schools  questioned,  findings  are  re- 
stricted accordingly.  Of  forty-six  schools  con- 
tacted within  the  continental  U.  S.,  thirty-six 
provided  pertinent  answers — not  a  bad  re- 
turn in  these  days  of  inundating  question- 
naires! 

Twenty-seven  (exactly  seventy-five  percent) 
off  the  replying  schools  ,do  not  have  the  Lies- 
sens  Music  Writer;  but  one  has  it  on  order, 
and  another  plans  purchase  as  soon  as  the 
budget  permits,  five  requested  further  in- 
formation, and,  of  rthe  Iwo  music  directors 
unaware  of  such  a  device,  one  explained  that 
she  entered  work  for  the  blind  within  the 
past  year. 

That  leaves  nine  respondents  with  first 
hand   experience.   One   advises:    "Our   music 
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teachers  consider  it  impractical  for  totally 
blind  students."  A  second  writes:  "We  tried 
it,  and  decided  it  doesn't  justify  the  difficulty 
entailed  in  placement,  and  direction  of 
stems."  Another  music  director  says:  "No  use 
whatsoever;  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  blind 
children  to  operate,"  while  a  colleague  tersely 
reports:  "It  would  be  better  dictating  to  a 
sighted  person."  Observes  yet  another:  "The 
metal  guide  is  sharp,  causing  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  to  be  sore.  It  may  be  practi- 
cal if  the  frame  were  not  too  sharp." 

The  foregoing  copious  quotes  are  indicative 
of  the  preponderant  view  manifest  in  replies. 
Thus,  insofar  as  they  may  be  assumed  to 
present  an  over-all  picture,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  Liessens  Music  Writer  does  not  cur- 
rently serve  run-of-the-mill  youngsters  taking 
music  in  U.  S.  schools  for  the  blind.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  may  well  ask  if  such  is,  or 
ever  was,  its  purpose.  At  the  risk  of  courting 
tedium,  these  excerpts  from  two  additional 
comments    are    cited:     "The    Music    Writer 
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would  be  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  going  to 
teach  sighted  students,"  and:  "We  consider 
this  Writer  a  valuable  aid  to  students  talented 
in  harmony  and  composition  who  intend  to 
further  their  musical  education."  Perhaps 
this  survey  points  up  the  fact  that  the  Lies- 
sens  Music  Writer,  devised  by  a  professional 
blind  musician,  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  vocational  training  of  music  stu- 
dents in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Though   beyond   the   realm   of  immediate 


discussion,  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  hundred 
of  these  Writers  have  been  bought  by  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  approximately  another  hundred  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States;  moreover,  a 
few  have  been  sold  over-seas.  Reaction  from 
so  diverse  sources  should  prove  interesting 
and  profitable. 

The  Liessens  Music  Writer  is  presently  ob- 
tainable, at  a  nominal  cost  of  ten  dollars, 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


MUSIC  IN  EGYPT 


*  NICOLA  BASSILI 


Director,  Printing  Department,  Centre  for  the  Blind 
Cairo,  Egypt 


The  art  of  music  occupied  an  important 
position  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  fact  it  was  con- 
trolled by  the  priests.  But  later,  after  the 
advent  of  Islam,  it  was  regarded  by  most 
pious  peoples  of  the  east  as  an  abominable 
practice  and  actually,  no  persons  of  the  bet- 
ter class  could  adopt  it  as  a  profession.  How- 
ever, the  art  continued  to  remain  through  all 
the  ages  by  being  transmitted  from  person  to 
person,  though  in  an  undeveloped  and  un- 
written form,  as  no  school  was  known  that 
catered  for  music  in  its  programme. 

A  Musical  Institute 

In  1913  the  Institute  of  Arab  Music,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  was  established  in  Cairo, 
where  the  student  has  to  study  during  the 
course  of  six  years  the  musical  notation  with 
its  different  keys,  the  elementary  rules  of 
western  and  oriental  music,  the  various  Arab 
rhythmic  movements,  the  history  of  music  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  the  development  of 
musical  instruments;  in  addition  to  practising 
upon  any  instrument  he  chooses.  Then  he  ob- 
tains a  certificate  which  qualifies  him  to  be- 
comes a  teacher  of  music  or  of  school  songs 
in  primary  schools. 

In  fact,  music  in  Egypt  is  still  in  its  first 
stages;  songs  are  performed  in  one  voice  part, 
only  newly  established  orchestras  perform 
pieces  in  which  the  groups  of  instruments  play 
in  harmony. 
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Musical  Instruments  Used  in  Egypt 

1.  The  lute:  It  is  an  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
strument, the  soundbox  is  melon-shaped  at 
the  back,  flat  on  the  front,  with  five  or  six 
pairs  of  strings.  It  is  the  most  commonly 
used  instrument  because  of  its  being  com- 
paratively cheap,  easy  to  learn,  and  because 
one  can  sing  while  playing  upon  it.  It  is 
placed  on  the  lap  and  played  with  the  tip  of 
the  feather  of  an  eagle. 

2.  The  canon:  It  is  of  Greek  origin,  the 
soundbox  is  flat  on  both  sides,  2  inches  high, 
40  inches  long  at  the  bottom,  10  at  the  top, 
with  24/28  sets  of  three  strings.  It  is  placed 
either  on  the  thighs  or  on  a  special  table, 
played  upon  with  two  thin  strips  of  horn 
fixed  to  the  index  fingers  of  both  hands  with 
brass  or  silver  thimbles. 

3.  The  violin:  Though  it  came  to  us  from 
Europe,  its  Egyptian  ancestor  is  still  to  be 
seen  among  the  poor  people. 

4.  The  Egyptian  flute:  It  is  a  reed  of  bam- 
boo about  24  inches  long,  with  six  holes  at 
the  front  and  one  at  the  back,  but  no  keys.  It 
is  the  most  ancient  musical  instrument  in  the 
world. 

Other  European  instruments  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Egyptian  orchestras  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization. 

Activities  of  the  Blind  of  Egypt  in  the  Field 
of  Music 

Because  of  the  blind  persons'  natural  fond- 
ness of  music,  numerous  blind  Egyptians  were 
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well  known  either  for  singing  or  for  playing 
upon  instruments.  Generally,  music  had  and 
still  has  an  effect  upon  the  lives  of  many 
blind  people  in  Egypt;  that  is  because  the 
Moslems  like  to  hear  somebody  chant  the 
Koran  for  them  in  homes,  ceremonies, 
mosques  and  cemeteries  and  the  Copts  hire 
chanters  to  assist  the  priests  in  their  churches. 
These  chanters  usually  earn  a  very  poor  liv- 
ing, but  he  who  is  gifted  with  a  sweet  voice 
is  more  fortunate,  or  he  who  knows  some- 
thing of  music. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury a  few  blind  Europeans  brought  to  Egypt 
the  musical  notation  and  taught  it  to  several 
blind  Egyptians.  These,  with  a  handful  of 
blind  Egyptians  who  studied  music  in  Europe, 
adopted  it  as  a  profession,  either  by  teaching 
sighted  persons,  or  by  piano  tuning  or  by 
playing  in  European  orchestras.  One  of  them, 
George  Themally,  is  an  eminent  pianist,  his 
big  concerts  in  Egypt  and  in  many  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  brought  him  great 
fame. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  are  more  than  ten 
persons  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  who,  we  can 
say,  earn  a  fair  living  out  of  music. 

There  are  also  about  50  or  60  blind  people 
who  either  learned  by  themselves  or  from 
others  how  to  play  upon  one  of  the  instru- 
ments, with  or  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  rules  of  music.  Most  of  these 
struggle  hard  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

The  Blind  in  the  Musical  Institute 

Strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  from 
time  to  time  by  some  blind  people  to  draw 


the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Musical 
Institute  to  the  aptitude  of  the  blind  to  learn 
music,  and  to  the  many  advantages  they  could 
enjoy  should  they  be  given  the  chance.  It  was 
not  until  1936  that  the  authorities  allowed 
a  limited  number  of  blind  students  to  be  ad- 
mitted'to  the  Institute  on  trial.  Evidently, 
they  proved  to  be  successful  and  to  make 
good  progress  for  after  two  final  examinations 
one  of  the  blind  came  higher  than  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute.  This  in  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  they  had  to  face,  jDarticularly 
the  lack  of  Braille  music  exercise  books. 

Employment  of  Blind  Music  Teachers 

The  officials  in  the  Music  Department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  believe  that  the 
blind  can  only  teach  the  blind,  therefore  they 
decided  to  accept  them  as  teachers  of  music 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  Consequently,  of 
all  the  33  graduates,  20  are  now  employed  as 
teachers  of  music  and  school  songs  in  the 
Government  schools.  The  other  13  are  still 
waiting  their  turn.  They  prefer  to  do  this 
than  to  take  up  any  other  work. 

The  "Noor"  Society  has  frequently  assured 
the  officials  concerned  that  blind  teachers  are 
in  no  way  inferior  to  their  sighted  brothers 
and  they  can  teach  school  songs  equally  well 
in  any  school.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  em- 
ployed in  schools  for  sighted  girls.  There  are 
at  present  45  students  in  the  Musical  Institute 
in  Cairo,  11  of  them  are  newly  enrolled  girls. 
Another  minor  institute  was  established  in 
Alexandria  several  years  ago,  where  15  blind 
boys  and  girls  are  studying  music. 


BANQUET 

AND 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 


Thursday, 

More  than  200  were  present  at  the  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  which  was  held  in  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Rice  Hotel  in  Houston, 
Texas   at   6:30  p.m.   on   Thursday,   July    15, 

1954- 

Toastmaster  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  George 
F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  paid  tribute 
to  the  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
blind  of  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  guest  of  the 
evening,  who  was  honored  by  the  Association 
for  that  service  by  the  presentation  to  him 
of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  distin- 
guished service — a  gold  medal,  bestowed  upon 


July  15,  1954 

him  by  Miss  Marie  Busch,  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teaching  and  Home  Industries  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
and  an  engrossed  scroll  presented  by  Mr. 
Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  evening,  the  Secretary-General 
reported  the  attendance  at  the  convention  of 
414  registered  members  and  visitors,  with 
others  present  though  not  registered;  and 
that  membership  had  passed  the  1953  figure, 
standing  at  that  moment  at  1,035.  These  fig- 
ures all  appear  elsewhere.  The  presentation 
and  acceptance  speeches  follow. — A.A. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  MEDAL 

*  CALVIN  S.  GLOVER 

Executive  Director,   Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  have  assembled  here  this  evening 
to  enact  a  ritual  which  is  sacred  to  us.  For 
one  peaceful  hour  we  shall  desist  from  debate 
and  criticism  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  pure 
sentiment.  We  do  not  serve  by  methods  and 
techniques  alone.  We  are  motivated  by  love 
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of  our  fellowmen  and  by  a  fervent  intent  to 
inspire  our  clients  with  new  courage,  ambition 
and  self  respect.  I  review  these  attitudes  be- 
cause you  exemplify  them  nobly.  You  have 
been  asked  to  stand  before  us  this  evening 
because  we  must  not  longer  defer  an  expres- 
sion of  our  appreciation  of  you.  It  is  good 
for  our  souls  to  recognize  your  sympathetic 
understanding  of  misfortune.  It  is  our  honor 
to  claim  you  as  one  of  us. 
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Your  intellectual  honesty  has  clarified  many 
uncertainties  of  an  adolescent  profession.  As 
Secretary  of  this  Conference  you  led  us  gently 
and  firmly  through  a  difficult  growing  period. 
This  Medal  is  a  simple  but  genuine  expres- 


sion of  our  respect  and  affection.  Let  it  re- 
mind you  that  your  sacrifices  have  not  been 
in  vain  and  that  the  commendation  of  your 
colleagues  here  denote  the  gratitude  of  those 
whom  you  have  served  at  home. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 

*  MARIE  BUSCH 

Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  and  Home  Industries,  State 

Department  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


We  hold  you  in  respect  and  affection  Mr. 
Ryan,  for  you  have  enriched  and  ennobled 
the  lives  of  those  you  chose  to  serve. 

We  who  know  you  and  have  worked  with 
you  are  confident  that  you  have  found  re- 
ward in  serving  your  fellow  man.  We  know 


also  that  this  joy  of  service  has  manifested  it- 
self in  your  many  accomplishments. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  and  great  pleasure. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  to  present  to  you  this  Scroll. 
It  is  a  tribute  and  a  token  of  our  love,  our 
appreciation,  and  our  esteem. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 

STETSON  K.  RYAN 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


Texas  is  the  nineteenth  state  to  welcome 
an  A.A.^V.B.  convention.  Three  times  your 
meetings  have  been  held   in   Ohio;    twice   in 


Canada,  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Massachusetts;  and  once  each  in  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
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sola.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Utah,  Wisconsin  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
When  I  was  told  that  the  committee  had  de- 
cided to  present  me  with  the  Shotwell  medal 
and  scroll  at  Houston,  Texas,  I  recalled  the 
visit  I  made  to  this  great  state  in  1922  to  at- 
tend an  A.A.I.B.  convention  at  the  state  school 
at  Austin.  That  was  thirty-two  years  ago.  Our 
agreeable  toastmaster  was  present  at  that  con- 
vention. George  Meyer  was  a  mere  boy  at  that 


time — hardly  more  than  out  of  short  pants. 
Now  he  is  a  prosperous  landowner  whose  fields 
have  brought  forth  plentifully  so  that  he  has 
had  no  place  to  bestow  his  fruits  and,  like  the 
man  in  the  parable,  has  pulled  down  his  barns 
and  built  greater.  But  what  about  the  able 
sponsor  on  my  left,  Calvin  Glover?  My  first 
recollection  of  Calvin  is  a  handsome  youth 
standing  on  the  rostrum  at  the  A.A.W.B.  con- 
vention at  Vinton,  Iowa,  in  1921,  with  the  late 
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H.  Randolph  Latimer,  convention  president, 
who  was  saying  (and  I  am  quoting):  "In  cast- 
ing about  for  a  suitable  convention  program, 
your  executive  committee  found  itself  indebted 
to  Calvin  S.  Glover  of  Ohio,  for  a  suggestion 
which,  though  not  original  with  him  alone, 
seemed  a  happy  solution  of  the  program."  The 
theme  chosen  was  for  the  need  of  a  general 
agency  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  at  Vinton  an 
enabling  resolution  authorizing  the  creation  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  And  Miss 
Busch?  Where  was  she  and  what  was  she  do- 
ing in  1922?  That  was  thirty-two  years  ago. 
Her  youthful  appearance  leads  one  to  think 
that,  if  we  can  place  credence  in  the  theory 
suggested  by  the  poet,  she  was  a  mere  "trailing 
cloud  of  glory"  in  the  early  1920's.  Probably 
Superintendent  W.  E.  Allen  of  the  Texas 
School,  then  a  young  teacher  at  Austin,  will 
recall  the  meetings  on  that  campus.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  others  in  this  hall  who  can  bring 
to  mind  that  convention  of  the  Instructors. 

There  were  giants  in  those  days.  E.  E. 
Bramlette,  the  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
School,  and  host  to  the  convention,  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Vanderbilt  in  1883,  and 
his  master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1886,  which  was  the  first  M.A.  degree  ever 
conferred  at  the  University  of  Texas.  To  com- 
plete his  education  he  studied  at  Leipzig  from 
1889  to  1891;  later  took  a  summer  course  at 
Chicago.  The  committee  on  credentials  re- 
ported the  following  delegates  present: 

Joseph  S.  Ganey,  Alabama;  D.  W.  Glover, 
Arkansas;  R.  S.  French,  Miss  M.  W.  East- 
man, Miss  Kate  Foley,  California;  Gordon 
Hicks,  Connecticut;  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
Georgia;  G.  S.  Wilson,  Indiana;  Francis  E. 
Palmer,  Iowa;  Thomas  Chandler,  Kansas: 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana;  John  F.  Bled- 
soe, Maryland;  Edward  E.  Allen,  Massachu- 
setts; Miss  Julia  F.  Dow,  Minnesota;  M.  L. 
Batson,  Mississippi;  H.  J.  Menzemer,  Mon- 
tana; C.  E.  Ultzman,  New  Mexico;  Edward 
M.  VanCleve,  Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker, 
New  York;  G.  E.  Lineberry,  North  Caro- 
lina; B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota;  O.  W. 
Stewart,  Oklahoma;  W.  B.  Reece,  Ontario, 
Canada;  E.  E.  Bramlette,  N.  A.  Klotz,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rutherford,  Miss  Rosa  M.  Pe- 
nick,  H.  H.  Harrington,  Texas;  Frank  M. 
Driggs,   Utah;   H.   R.   Chapman,   Washing- 


ton; J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin.  H.  R.  Lati- 
mer was  given  delegate  status  as  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Association. 

Was  the  Frenchman  right  who  said  the 
more  things  change  the  more  they  remain  the 
same?  Well,  let  us  see.  We  find  this  former 
generation  opening  every  session  with  prayer 
and  a  hymn  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  "Work,  for 
the  Night  Is  Coming",  and  one  time  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner".  One  session  was 
closed  with  a  watermelon  social  on  the  lawn 
and  the  record  adds,  "which  everybody  en- 
joyed, especially  the  northerners".  The  day 
before  the  convention  was  convened  there  was 
a  heavy  storm — I  believe  the  Texans  have  a 
name  for  it — which  flooded  the  City  of  Austin. 
Rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  dams  were 
broken  and  there  was  no  water  available  at 
the  tap.  Fortunately  there  was  a  lily  pool  on 
the  campus  where  buckets  and  pitchers  were 
filled— and  the  delegates  were  able  to  take  a 
bath. 

We  find  the  program  concerned  with  topics 
such  as  "Recreation  and  Play  for  Blind  Chil- 
dren", "The  Advantages  of  Radio  In  a  School 
for  the  Blind",  "Cooperation  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind  with  Other  Organizations",  "The 
School  for  the  Blind  In  Relationship  to  Re- 
lief for  the  Adult  Blind",  "Approximate  and 
Mental  Arithmetic",  "The  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind",  "Influence  on  School 
Success  of  the  Age  at  which  Vision  was  Lost", 
and  "Leading  the  Blind  in  the  World  of 
Vision." 

In  his  2^ residential  address  to  the  conven- 
tion, Mr.  VanCleve  remarked  upon  the  im- 
portance of  two  inventions — the  radiophone 
and  the  optophone.  He  alluded  to  the  former 
in  terms  of  "the  romance  of  science,"  and  the 
latter  as  "an  extraordinary  conception"  for 
turning  the  black  and  white  page  into  a 
sounding  medium.  For  ten  months,  he  ex- 
plained. Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  and  of  Barnard  College,  had  been 
cooperating  in  a  patient  efliort  to  perfect  the 
machine  which  utilized  the  scientific  principle 
whereby  selenium  crystals  have  the  power  to 
make  light  waves  audible.  Then  he  an- 
noimced,  "and  now  a  blind  woman  reads 
from  the  novel  of  the  day  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  words  a  minute." 

We  hear  Dr.  Allen  warning  the  delegates: 
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"The  ideal  teacher  comes  under  these  four 
heads:  Health,  intellectual  equipment,  emo- 
tional equipment,  and  training,"  and  then  he 
adds:  "Notice  that  health  is  first  and  training 
last.  And  by  intellectual  equipment  we  do 
not  mean  education,  but  rather  native  strength 
of  mind,  and  by  emotional  equipment,  that 
'heart  power'  without  which  there  can  be  no 
successful  teacher.  Our  own  Dr.  Howe  in 
writing  to  engage  a  teacher  once  said:  'I  have 
tried  the  head  and  hand  system  enough.  I 
must  henceforth  have  more  aid  from  the 
hearts  of  my  collaborateurs — or  must  give  up 
myself.'  " 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  summarized  the  find- 
ings in  his  paper  with  these  words:  "We 
certainly  have  no  evidence  to  date  that  the 
congenitally  blind  have  suffered  in  their  edu- 
cational and  mental  development  because  they 
have  been  taught  in  the  same  classes  and  by 
the  same  methods  as  the  adventitious  blind." 

In  his  capacity  as  director  general,  Mr. 
Latimer  presented  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
cited  the  impetus  which  had  been  given  the 
venture  by  a  subscription  of  $1000  from 
Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal,  a  blind 
man,  upon  condition  that  other  trustees  would 
raise  $9000  more;  whereupon  Miss  Prudence 
Sherwin  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  of 
Massachusetts  each  had  subscribed  $1000,  and 
a  friend,  who  forbade  the  use  of  his  name, 
an  additional  $7000. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why  I  am  delv- 
ing into  the  events  which  happened  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  It  is  to  provide  a  backdrop  for 
a  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with  you.  These 
superintendents  of  the  early  30's  were  men 
of  exceptional  character  and  ability.  I  have 
reminded  you  that  there  were  giants  in  those 
days.  We  are  conscious  of  their  excellence — 
and  we  do  not  challenge  the  invaluable  con- 
tribution they  made  to  the  work.  In  1932  the 
A.A.I.B.  had  enjoyed  fifty  years  of  undisputed 
prestige  and  authority — today  it  can  look  back 
on  100  years  of  usefulness — but  now  sharing 
the  scene  of  action  is  another  lusty  and  vigi- 
lant agency — the  A.A.W.B. 

Founded  in  1905  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  we 
must  admit  that  this  Association  stumbled 
along,  partly  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  the 
first  decade  of  its  existence,  provided  with 
meeting   accommodations   by   the   bounty   of 


the  various  schools  for  the  blind.  In  1935 
there  was  a  break.  We  were  welcomed  to  the 
campus  of  Western  Reserve  at  Hudson,  Ohio. 

It  was  there  that  we  met  gallant  Joe  Clunk, 
the  indomitable  trail  blazer.  Then  on  to  the 
Hotel  Morton  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Then  to 
Lake  Wawasee,  Ind.,  with  Calvin  Glover  the 
president  of  the  Association.  There  we  listened 
to  H.  Randolph  Latimer  delivering  the  key- 
note address  of  the  convention.  He  stated  as 
his  premise  that  "a  clearer  delineation  of  the 
whole  field  of  our  activity  must  be  worked 
out  in  thought,  and  adhered  to  in  practice." 
He  then  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  conven- 
tion certain  of  the  principles  which  he  con- 
sidered fundamental  in  work  for  the  blind. 
"The  dominating  influence  in  the  work  for 
the  blind  today  is  still  that  of  the  school- 
master," said  Mr.  Latimer,  "and  as  long  as 
these  self-same  school  men  shall  continue  to 
dominate  work  for  the  blind  generally,  the 
individual  blind  person  in  work  for  the  blind, 
no  matter  what  his  executive  or  other  special 
capacity  may  be,  will,  inevitably,  play  a  part 
analagous  to  that  played  by  a  sort  of  honor 
roll  school  boy." 

"It  would  be  better",  he  contended,  "if  the 
policies  and  practices  in  work  for  the  adult 
blind  were  in  the  hands  of  leaders  experienced 
both  in  dealing  with  adults,  and  in  managing 
business  concerns,  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  those,  however  consecrated,  primarily  fitted 
for  the  training  of  youth." 

What  he  said  pointed  clearly  to  the  place- 
ment of  more  blind  people  in  positions  of 
primary  responsibility,  and  he  indicated  that 
the  choice  of  Robert  B.  Irwin,  a  totally  blind 
man,  as  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  was  a  hopeful  sign  for  the 
future. 

Outlining  the  Spirit  and  Aims  of  the  Con- 
vention, President  Glover  gave  strong  empha- 
sis to  the  need  for  work  for  the  blind  to 
become  a  true  profession  with  an  effective 
technique  and  progressive  standards. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conven- 
tion at  Lake  Wawasee  was  one  of  exceptional 
significance.  It  set  the  stage  for  emancipation 
and  professional  standards.  From  that  junc- 
ture the  A.A.W.B.  was  to  be  the  dominant 
association,  and  was  destined  to  carry  the 
ball.  To  what  extent  the  A.A.W.B.  has  met 
the  challenge  is  for  you  to  say.  It  is  well  to 
stop  and  think  on  these  things. 
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Now  a  word  of  admonition.  We  have  been 
talking  about  emancipation.  We  would  keep 
free.  This  might  seem  not  too  difficult.  But 
how  about  entangling  alliances?  In  certain 
areas  of  our  work  because  of  necessity  we  are 
first  cousins  to  a  more  vociferous  agency.  The 
Arab  discovered  to  his  dismay  what  happened 
when  the  camel  got  his  head  in  the  tent. 
Some  of  you  may  not  be  aware  to  what  ex- 
tent certain  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agen- 
cies were  prepared  to  take  over  all  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  when  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  113.  They  were  thwarted  in  the  attempt. 
Thank  God.  We  hope  there  will  be  none  of 
that. 

Well,  we  are  mindful  of  the  adage,  "Tarry 
not  in  house  of  thy  friend,  lest  he  become 
weary,  and  hate  thee."  So  tomorrow  we  will 
pack  our  bags  and  hie  ourselves  away.  The 
good  friends  here  have  rolled  out  the  wel- 
coming carpet  in  ample  folds.  As  we  reflect 
on  the  extent  of  our  temporal  blessings  we 
do  not  wonder  that  the  Indian  statesman 
pictured  all  Americans  as  riding  around  in 
Cadillacs  and  munching  chocolate  bars.  There 
are  times  when  we  feel  as  happy  as  the  boy 
who  had  learned  to  spell  Mississippi;  and 
when  we  can  almost  strut  sitting  down. 

But  love  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  found 
under  every  flat  stone.  Former  President 
Hoover  has  reminded  us  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Social  Security  was  found  in  the 
cellar;  now  the  modern  worry  is  what  the 
Federal  government  is  going  to  do  about  it. 

We  read  in  the  Scripture  that,  when  Joshua 
was  old .  and  stricken  in  years,  the  Lord  re- 
minded him:  There  remaineth  yet  very  much 
land  to  be  possessed.  Why  is  it  that  there  are 
so  many  poeple,  as  Thoreau  said,  leading 
lives  of  "quiet  desperation"?  And  what  can 
be  done  about  it?  There  is  a  touching  episode 
depicted  in  the  not  long  ago  best  seller  "Little 
Britches"  which  I  should  like  to  share  with 
you.  A  vagrant  trapper  and  the  Indian  Two 
Dog  had  trotted  up  to  the  door  of  the  prairie 
cabin  and  had  been  invited  to  partake  of 
hospitality  at  the  family  board.  The  trapper 
entered  and  food  was  placed  on  the  table, 
but  Two  Dog  squatted  down  outside  near  the 
leanto.  Finally  the  mother  suggested  that 
Little  Britches  take  a  plate  of  food  to  Two 


Dog,  and  the  narrative  proceeds  in  this  vein 
with  Little  Britches  commenting: 

"Two  Dog  hadn't  moved  an  inch.  He  was 
still  looking  out  across  the  bean  field,  but 
when  I  passed  the  food  to  him  he  looked  up 
and  his  eyes  smiled,  but  not  his  mouth.  I 
didn't  want  to  leave  him  and  I  didn't  want 
to  just  stand  there,  so  I  sat  down  beside  him. 
He  didn't  say  a  word  till  the  plate  was 
empty,  and  I  didn't  either.  Once  he  put  his 
hand  over  and  let  it  drop  on  my  knee;  he 
lifted  it  slowly  and  let  it  drop  twice  more 
and  said,  "Friend."  That  was  all  the  conver- 
sation. I  guess  I  sat  there  over  an  hour.  Then 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  house  with  a  big 
love  in  my  heart  for  Two  Dog." 

Now,  I  am  mindful  that  work  for  the  blind 
embraces  many  spheres:  Education,  preven- 
tion, home  industries,  home  teaching,  talking 
books,  adjustment,  rehabilitation,  employ- 
ment, the  pre-school  child,  psychological  and 
psychiatric  evaluation,  leisure  time  activities, 
stand  program,  public  relations,  sheltered 
workshop,  sight  saving,  text  book  transcribing 
relief,  treatment,  surgery  and  physical  restora- 
tion, etc.  But  there  is  one  phase  that  is  some- 
times neglected — the  supportive  role.  I  mean 
sitting  down  and  letting  the  client  tell  you 
all  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the  tools  used  in 
casework  technique.  What  may  seem  almost 
trivial  to  the  worker  may  be  a  crisis  or  a  near 
crisis  in  the  life  of  the  client.  The  danger  is 
that  the  exigency  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
mere  patter  of  words.  Better  a  patient  listen- 
ing and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Now  for  a  word  of  parting.  Your  ways 
will  take  you  back  to  the  desk,  the  typewriter, 
the  telephone,  the  dictaphone,  the  budget, 
the  balance  sheet,  the  conference  table,  and 
to  an  hundred  and  one  responsibilities.  Good 
luck  and  more  power  to  you.  And  to  all — 
George,  Calvin,  Marie,  Alfred,  Joe,  Maurice, 
Peter,  L.L.,  and  to  all  you  good  friends  out 
there — and  to  the  comrades  out  beyond  the 
meadows  and  the  clouds,  Robert  Irwin,  Lydia 
Hayes,  Charles  Hayes,  Charles  Campbell,  Ben- 
jamin Berinstein,  Uncle  Walter  Holmes,  Her- 
man Immeln,  Olin  Burritt,  Edward  Allen, 
Randolph  Latimer,  William  Hadley,  I  salute 
you,  all,    and  say  Hail!  and  farewell. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ALFRED  ALLEN 

Secretary-General,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


In  accordance  with  custom,  your  Board  of 
Directors  is  once  again  afforded  the  privilege 
as  well  as  the  obligation  of  reporting  to  you 
in  connection  with  its  stewardship  of  your 
affairs  since  we  all  met  together,  last  July, 
in  Washington.  In  doing  so,  we  wish  to  grasp 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  all  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  us  when  we  were  elected 
to  serve  you,  and  to  reiterate  our  high  pur- 
pose to  serve  you  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association  during  the  year  ahead,  and  to  ask 
for  your  continuing  help  and  cooperation  in 
so  discharging  our  responsibilities  as  to  reflect 
creditably  upon  the  entire  membership,  no 
less  than  upon  ourselves. 

During  the  year  now  closing,  we  have  en- 
joyed the  loyal  cooperation  and  support  of 
many  members  who  have  served  on  many 
committees  of  the  Association,  and  who  have 
worked  hard  in  the  discharge  of  their  own 
responsibilities.  Indeed,  it  is  through  such 
unfailing  and  unremitting  support  that  we 
have  been  able  to  conduct  our  affairs  with 
some  significant  success,  and  we  at  this  time 
publicly  thank  all  those  who  have  so  ably 
carried  on  their  own  responsibilities.  We 
should  mention  particularly,  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cummings  and  his  four  associates  on  the 
Ethics   Committee,  who  have   done  an   out- 


standingly fine  and  arduous  job  in  reviewing 
the  applications  for  the  AAWB's  Seal  of  Good 
Practice.  It  has  been  a  difficult  task,  requir- 
ing four  (quarterly)  meetings  of  the  entire 
Committee,  whose  members  have  several  times 
travelled  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  New  York,  and  without  any  expense  what- 
ever to  the  AAWB.  The  work  has  involved 
reams  of  correspondence  and  a  great  amount 
of  time,  and  we  should  all  be  grateful  that 
the  Committee  members  have  taken  their  re- 
sponsibility seriously  and  given  so  much  of 
their  time  to  the  task  involved.  The  Com- 
mittee will  make  its  report  later  this  morning. 
Other  Committees  deserving  our  especial 
thanks  include  the  Membership  Committee 
under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hulen 
C.  Walker  and  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison, 
whose  work  speaks  for  itself;  the  Legislative 
Committee,  also  chaired  by  Dr.  Cummings, 
which  has  had  a  most  active  year,  particularly 
during  the  past  few  months;  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Awards  Committee;  the  Braille 
Committee,  whose  work  has  now  achieved 
significant  results  to  be  reported  by  Mr. 
Beath,  later  this  morning,  and  which  Com- 
mittee itself  is  especially  grateful  to  Miss 
Hooper,  who  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Braille  Committee  representing  ourselves  and 
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our  sister  organization,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  tlie  Blind.  Miss  Hooper 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  which  no  other 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  could  have 
done,  and  she  merits  our  especial  thanks  to- 
day. Thanks  are  due  also  to  the  Program 
Committee  and  to  our  Host  Committee,  and 
these  will  no  doubt  be  formalized  in  appro- 
priate resolutions  to  be  presented  later  this 
morning. 

At  the  close  of  1954,  we  had  a  membership 
of  1,018,  including  two  Honorary  Life  Mem- 
bers. As  of  this  morning,  (including  these 
same  two  Honorary  Members)  we  have  a 
membership  totalling  1037  who  come  from 
every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states,  from 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Panama,  Guata- 
mala,  Mexico  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
(Thus  for  the  ninth  sucessive  year  our  mem- 
bership has  shown  an  increase.)  New  member- 
ships total  255  as  against  380  last  year  while 
renewals  total  782  as  against  638  last  year.  This 
year,  Texas  is  first  in  new  members,  totaling 
60,  Ohio  is  second  with  32  new  members,  while 
Pennsylvania  is  third  with  20.  For  the  second 
successive  year,  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest 
membership,  with  186,  New  York  is  second 
with  96,  while  Texas  is  third  with  94. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  we  amended 
our  Constitution  to  provide  for  life  Member- 
ships, upon  payment  of  $100  cash  with  ap- 
plication. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report 
that  as  of  today,  we  have  enrolled  10  Life 
members,  these  being,  in  the  order  of  their 
enrollment: 

Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto,  Canada 
Dr.  Newel  Perry  (aged  80),  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 
Dr.    Francis    J.     Cummings,    Wilmington, 

Delaware 
Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.   Reginald  Taylor,   Columbus,   Texas 
Miss  Marie  Busch,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 

We  salute  these  pioneers  and  hope  they  will 
soon  be  joined  by  others. 

Later   this  morning  you  will  be  asked   to 


consider  invitations  for  the  1956  meeting. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  sincerely  appreci- 
ates the  several  invitations  which  have  been 
extended  and  wishes  in  your  behalf  to  thank 
all  those  who  have  joined  in  extending  these 
invitations.  Having  in  mind  the  best  interests 
of  our  nation-wide  organization  and  recogniz- 
ing the  justice  of  attempting  to  move  about 
regionally  throughout  the  country  from  east 
to  mid-west  to  far-west  and  occasionally,  to 
Canada,  your  Board  would  like  you  to  know 
that  in  its  view  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
membership  might  best  be  served  if  the  con- 
vention might  now  consider  it  an  appropriate 
time  to  accept  an  invitation  for  1956  to  meet 
somewhere  on  the  west  coast. 

You  will  also  be  asked  to  consider  proposed 
changes  in  our  Constitution.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  on  Sunday  night  your  President  made 
reference  to  a  newly  formed  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  entire 
structure  of  our  work  and  of  recommending 
such  procedures  and  philosophies  as  may 
best  keep  us  attuned  to  current  needs.  In 
view  of  the  current  study  of  our  affairs  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee  your  Board  would  propose  to  the 
membership  that  it  consider  the  advisibility 
of  deferring  action  at  this  time  on  any  pro- 
posed amendments  to  our  constitution. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  the  Association  received,  some  time  back, 
an  invitation  to  be  represented  at  a  Pan 
American  Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to  be 
held  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  June  11  to  18,  and 
that  your  Executive  Committee  did  vote  to 
accept  the  invitation  and  to  ask  your  Secre- 
tary-General to  represent  the  Association, 
which  he  was  happy  to  do  without  expense 
of  any  kind  to  the  Association,  since  he  was 
in  any  event  to  be  a  participant  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Next  month,  in  fact  from  August  5,  to  14, 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  to  whose  General  Assembly  the  AAWB 
was  invited  to  elect  two  of  the  six  United 
States  delegates,  will  hold  its  scheduled  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  at  UNESCO 
headquarters  in  Paris.  Your  Association  some 
time  ago  adopted  a  formula  for  representation 
of  this  organization  in  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, and  so  shortly  after  the  adjournment 
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of  this  convention,  your  two  representatives 
will  be  leaving  for  Paris.  Your  First  Vice- 
President  and  your  Secretary-General  both  of 
whom  are  to  be  active  participants  on  the 
program,  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  best 
to  represent  the  AAWB  with  credit  and  dis- 
tinction: 

Other  members  of  your  Board  of  Directors 
who  will  participate  in  the  program  in  Paris 
in  various  capacities  include  Colonel  Baker  of 
Toronto,  President  of  the  World  Council, 
Captain  Robinson,  President  of  the  AAWB, 
Robert  Thompson  who  represents  AAIB  and 
H.  A.  Wood  as  a  discussant. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  your  then  President, 
acting  upon  instructions  arising  out  of  the 
1937  convention  held  in  Toronto,  appointed 
a  Committee  of  three  members  to  serve  as 
Permanent  Trustees  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Fund,  and  they  have  served  you  without  in- 
terruption, ever  since.  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
one  of  the  three,  is  retiring  from  work  for  the 
blind  and  so  has  tendered  his  resignation 
from  the  Trusteeship  of  this  Fund.  Your 
Board  would  at  this  time  publicly  thank  Mr. 
Ryan  for  his  fourteen  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  for  his  year  of  invaluable  help 
to  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  from  which  he 
is  now  also  retiring.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings 


will  succeed  Mr.  Ryan  as  a  Shotwell  Fund 
Trustee. 

In  connection  with  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  term  of  ofl&ce  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  your  convention  last  year  adopted  a 
procedure  which  will  require  you  this  morn- 
ing to  elect  a  successor  to  Mr.  Ryan  to  serve 
for  a  five  year  term.  Your  Board  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  for  your  pleasure  and  con- 
sideration the  name  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

We  repeat  again  our  pleasure  in  having 
been  afforded  the  privilege  of  serving  you 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  again  renew 
our  pledge  to  do  our  very  best  to  continue 
to  represent  you  with  credit  and  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  maintain  the  fine  traditions 
of  our  growing  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted 
For  the  Board  of  Directors 
Alfred  Allen 
Secretary-General 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  Mr. 
J.  Robert  Atkinson  moved  its  adoption.  Sec- 
onded by  Mr.  J.  Milton  Johnson,  the  motion 
was  voted  unanimously.) 


1953-1954  REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

*  MRS.  JULIET  BINDT 

Chairman,  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Field  Rehabilitation  Services, 

State  Department  of  Education,  Berkeley,  California 


Only  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  the 
firelight  of  social  and  vocational  acceptance 
warmed  the  lives  of  the  English  speaking 
blind  as  a  group.  Many  wonderful  men  and 
women   built,   sparked   and   stoked   this   fire. 

Some  pioneers  hewed  down  deeply  rooted 
oaks  of  predjudice  and  tradition.  Others 
added  to  the  flames  only  a  single  twig  of 
individual  misconception.  There  were  those 
who  only  had  a  tiny  match  of  selfless 
service,  while  others  bore  the  flaming  torch 
of  enlightened  progress  to  kindle  the  fire. 
Each  was  important  in  the  over-all  result. 

The  work  is  yet  undone!  The  blaze  must 
be  higher  so  that  its  warmth  of  understanding 
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will  glow  in  all  corners  of  the  world.  At 
conventions  like  this,  we  are  challenged  and 
inspired.  As  we  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  carry- 
ing on  our  responsibility  in  this  great  work,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  pause  and  pay  homage  to 
our  team-mates  whose  torches  have  gone  out 
since  last  we  met  because  they  have  been 
called  into  the  Distant  Yonder. 

Murray  B.  Allen  of  Salt  Lake  City  died 
August  12  th  at  the  age  of  67,  a  victim  of 
cancer.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  host 
of  blind  and  sighted  admirers.  His  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  were  felt  even  on  the  in- 
ternational  scene. 

Murray  Allen  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  in  1886.  His  father  was  a  mining  man 
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and  died  when  Murray  was  only  11.  Although 
at  age  4  an  accident  with  a  button  hook  took 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  he  did  what  he  could 
after  school  to  help  support  his  mother  and 
younger  brother.  At  14,  another  accident 
finally  resulted  in  total  blindness. 

At  17,  he  entered  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Ogden.  At  23,  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Utah  and  was  the  first  Freshman 
to  be  elected  editor  of  the  school  paper.  As 
extra-curricular  activities,  he  sold  magazines 
to  defray  expenses  and  wrote  short  stories 
and  plays  for  which  he  received  acclaim.  In 
1913,  he  was  the  first  blind  person  to  be 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah. 

For  eleven  years  he  taught  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Allen  was  married 
in  1917.  The  following  summer  vacation,  he 
and  his  good  helpmate  traveled  about  the 
State  seeking  the  adult  blind,  teaching  them 
Braille  and  crafts,  and  giving  them  hope  for 
a  better  life.  In  1920,  Mr.  Allen  was  responsi- 
ble for  founding  the  workshop  for  the  blind 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  now  housed  in 
the  beautiful  Murray  B.  Allen  Center  for  the 
Blind,  opened  in  1950.  He  served  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the 
Blind  from  1921  until  he  retired  in  1951. 

His  outstanding  pioneering  extended  be- 
yond State  borders.  Mr.  Allen  fostered  legisla- 
tion that  started  work  for  the  blind  in  Idaho. 
His  trainees  started  the  home  teaching  serv- 
ices in  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Wyoming. 

Nationally,  he  is  probably  best  known  for 
his  championship  of  home  teaching  services 
for  the  adult  blind.  He  interested  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
seeking  to  raise  standards  for  this  group  and 
in  Certification  of  home  teachers  as  a  per- 
manent function.  Mr.  Allen  served  the 
A.A.W.B.  as  Chairman  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of 
Certification  of  Home  Teachers.  He  did  much 
to  gain  professional  recognition  for  this  group 
and  to  improve  the  services  rendered  by  these 
workers,  who  are  usually  the  first  to  open 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  newly  blind. 
In  1946,  he  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind  and  served  as  its  President   from    1950 

to  1953- 

As  early  as  1918,  he  was  a  member  of  an 
international  committee  on  problems  of  the 
blind. 


A  great  pioneer  has  left  our  ranks  but  his 
tireless  energy,  great  devotion  and  outstand- 
ing contributions  will  be  long  remembered 
and  will  serve  as  a  challenge  for  those  of  us 
who  carry  on  what  he  began. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bretz  passed  away  last  December 
in  New  York.  After  losing  her  sight  in  middle 
life,  she  wrote:  "I  Begin  Again".  This  book 
has  brought  inspiration,  challenge  and  in- 
formation to  many,  many  blind  persons 
through  its  ink-print.  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  editions. 

Of  her  blindness,  she  once  said:  "The  main 
point  is  not  to  whine  about  our  troubles.  I 
wouldn't  live  with  a  whiner  and  I  have  to 
live  with  myself." 

Mrs.  Bretz  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society  of  Women  Geographers  be- 
cause, in  pointing  out  new  ways  to  help  the 
blind,  she  had  "explored  some  hitherto  un- 
known land". 

Joseph  A.  Corcoran,  Honorary  President  of 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Pitts- 
burgh, died  February  18th  at  the  age  of  52. 
He  was  one  of  the  Guild's  founders  in  1947 
and  active  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  until  his  health  failed  early  in 
1952- 

Mordecai  M.  Garonzik  of  Baltimore  died 
last  summer.  Mr.  Garonzik  attended  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  After  gradu- 
ation, he  taught  there  and  at  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
loved  blind  men  in  Maryland.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Edwin  Grasse  of  New  York,  well  known 
blind  musician,  died  April  9th  at  the  age  of 
69. 

Mr.  Grasse  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  4.  He 
studied  violin  in  Brussels  and  won  acclaim 
in  Europe.  In  1928  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
His  violin  and  organ  compositions  have  been 
played  by  leading  musicians. 

Mr.  Grasse  retired  in  1940  and  devoted  his 
time  to  horseback  riding  and  to  occasional 
guest  appearances  for  the  Artists  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Blind  Inc. 
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George  S.  Hamm  has  left  us.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  the  tuning  department  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  for  42  years. 
Mr.  Hamm  retired  in  1947  and  was  confined 
to  his  bed  for  nearly  seven  years. 

Clarence  Hawkes,  well  known  blind  author, 
died  in  Massachusetts  January  19th  at  the 
age  of  84. 

Although  at  13,  he  had  lost  his  left  leg  and 
his  sight,  the  "Blind  Poet  of  Hadley"  pub- 
lished 53  books  of  poetry  and  prose  and  lec- 
tured during  25  years  on  the  Chautauqua 
Circuit.  His  writings  have  been  put  into 
many  languages,  into  Braille  and  on  Talking 
Book  records.  Two  ^vel\  known  books  were: 
"Hitting  the  Dark  Trail"  and  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "The  Light  That  Never  Failed".  He 
exemplified  how  much  the  blind  can  ap- 
preciate in  nature.  His  writings  never  made 
him  wealthy  but  brought  him  many  friends. 
He  said:  "My  friends  are  golden." 

Huntington  B.  Henry  of  Chicago,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
Inc.  since  1944,  died  January  26th. 

Mr.  Henry  had  been  a  good  friend  since 
1937.  In  1953  he  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Seeing  Eye  Executive  Board.  He  also 
was  active  in  many  other  philanthropic  proj- 
ects. 

Miss  Eleanor  Rose  Larrison  of  Hinsdale, 
Illinois  is  no  longer  with  us.  She  died  March 
20th  at  the  remarkable  age  of  98. 

Miss  Larrison,  a  retired  Chicago  high  school 
teacher,  taught  English,  home  economics  and 
French  for  the  Hadley  School  from  1922  until 
the  late  1930's.  She  was  a  source  of  great  in- 
spiration to  hundreds  of  correspondence  stu- 
dents. 

Miss  Lillian  Latimer  spent  her  whole  life 
serving  others.  After  a  stroke,  she  died  Febru- 
ary 23  in  Washington  D.  C.  at  the  age  of 
78. 

Her  brother,  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Latimer  was  born  with  poor  sight, 
which  failed  entirely  at  age  16.  She  took 
charge  of  her  home  and  nursed  her  invalid 
parents  for  more  than  20  years. 

After    their    death,    she    became    Assistant 


Field  Officer  of  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  was  the  first  home 
teacher  in  Maryland. 

When  Miss  Latimer's  health  failed  in  1927, 
she  entered  the  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Wash- 
ington D.  C.  and  continued  teaching  handi- 
craft to  the  residents  there.  She  visited  the 
sick;  read  to  them,  and  told  them  news  and 
stories.  She  also  taught  Braille  transcribing 
classes  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  warmth 
of  her  personality  will  long  be  missed  by  many 
people. 

August  Liessens  of  Canada,  inventor  of 
the  Liessens  Music  Writer  which  enables  a 
blind  person  to  write  staff  music  for  the 
sighted,  died  July  7th,  1954,  as  the  result 
of  a  stroke. 

Born  in  Belgium  some  60  years  ago,  Mr. 
Liessens  was  educated  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Antwerp.  He  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  church  organist  and  as 
Director  of  Music  in  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  sighted.  He  taught  organ,  piano,  singing, 
violin,  theory  and  the  usual  band,  orchestra 
and  choral — even  marching  in  the  band. 
More  recently,  he  taught  privately.  For  many 
years,  music  and  the  name  of  August  Liessens 
have  been  synonymous  in  the  town  of  Sorel, 
Quebec,  where  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life. 

In  1953  he  visited  Europe  and  was  honored 
by  his  native  town  as  a  distinguished  citizen, 
and  was  also  honored  by  his  school. 

The  Liessens  Music  Writer  has  been  of 
great  help  to  skilled  blind  musicians  and 
teachers  in  many  countries.  He  has  developed 
a  number  of  other  devices  which  have  not 
yet  been  produced  commercially. 

His  family  life  was  of  the  happiest.  He 
leaves  a  devoted  and  charming  wife,  two  sons 
who  are  active  in  the  music  life  of  Sorel  and 
.several  grandchildren.  His  was  a  dynamic 
personality.  His  full  and  varied  life,  with  its 
fine  contributions,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  both  the  blind  and  sighted. 

Gustavus  A.  Pfeiffer,  a  trustee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1932, 
died  August  22nd  at  the  age  of  81.  His  many 
philanthropies  earned  him  wide  renown  and 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  born  in  Iowa.  After  college 
he  entered  the  pharmaceutical  business  in 
Iowa  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  In  1916  he  be- 
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came  President  of  Richard  Hudnut.  He  lived 
in  New  York  but  also  had  homes  in  Con- 
necticut and  Florida. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  an  ardent  collector  of 
chessmen.  In  1938,  in  collaboration  with  Don- 
ald M.  Liddell  he  wrote  "Chessmen",  pub- 
lished by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Milton  Potofsky  of  Chicago  died  at  the  age 
of  28  after  being  active  in  many  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind.  He  lost  sight  in  early 
childhood  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  John  Marshall 
Law  School. 

Mr.  Potofsky  was  active  in  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  also  was  Vice 
President  of  the  Association  of  The  Jewish 
Blind  of  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  Ex-Superintendent  of 
the  New  Foundland  Division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  died  July 
8th,  1954  at  the  age  of  55  after  a  long  illness. 

He  served  in  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute's Field  Services  from  1936  until  he 
retired  in  1953  because  of  poor  health. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  Consultant  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Lighthouse  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  died 
January  22nd  at  age  69. 

For  48  years  Miss  Rogers  had  an  active 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  Lighthouse  and 
was  personally  responsible  for  many  of  its 
most  unique  developments.  She  was  founder 
and  former  editor  of  "The  Lighthouse 
Gleam".  It  was  largely  through  her  efforts 
that  the  Music  School  and  the  Lighthouse 
Players  were  established. 

In  1950,  Miss  Rogers  was  decorated  by  the 
French  Government  with  the  Medaille  de  la 
Reconnaisance  Francaise.  In  1952,  the  Migel 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind 


was  conferred  upon  her  and  presented  by 
Helen  Keller. 

Her  unwavering  devotion  to  the  well-being 
of  every  blind  person  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Miss  Rogers  also  served  as  secretary  for 
Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Miss  Anne 
Morgan. 

Miss  Honor  Tuite  of  New  York  City  died 
June  13th,  1954  at  age  43  after  an  illness  of 
only  a  few  hours. 

Although  blind  from  infancy,  she  was  not 
enrolled  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Grammar 
School  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey  until  she 
was  8  years  old.  After  graduation,  she  did 
some  caning  and  proof  reading.  She  made  a 
home  for  her  widowed  brother  and  his  three 
small  children  until  he  remarried.  Then,  she 
held  a  defense  job  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Then,  finally.  Miss  Tuite's  dream  became 
a  reality  and  she  returned  to  school  and  in 
due  time  graduated  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. For  the  past  three  years,  she  has  been 
a  home  teacher  with  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  greatly  beloved  by  her 
co-workers  and  pupils. 

Now  let  us  pledge  to  tend  the  fire. 
To  keep  it  burning  warm  and  bright. 
To  carry  on  for  those  who've  gone. 
To  gain  the  blind  what  is  their  right — 
The  right  to  work,  to  love,  to  play. 
As  guided  by  their  inner  sight. 

Respectfully  submitted 
S.  Ruth  Barrett 
Augusta   Dickinson 
Helen  Scherer 
Juliet   Bindt,   Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  the 
members  stood  for  one  minute  in  silent  and 
reverent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
parted colleagues.) 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  Chairman 
General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Canada 

The  President  appointed  Joseph  B.  Delbridge,  Charles  W.  Foote,  and  Arthur  V.  Weir  as 
your  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Foote  not  being  present  the  other  members  have  examined  the  account  books,  invoices, 
bank  statement,  cancelled  checks,  and  statement  of  income  and  expenditures  as  submitted  by 
Miss  Julia  Lawson,  your  Treasurer,  and  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following: 

20  U.  S.  Series  G.  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $2000.00  matured  in  June  1954  and  these  funds 
have  been  reinvested  in  2  U.  S.  Series  K.  bonds  of  $1000.00  each.  These  are  being  held  by 
your  Treasurer  in  a  safety  deposit  box  at  The  American  National  Bank,  Austin,  Texas. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
GENERAL  FUND 

July  I,  i^^j  thru  June  50,  795./ 

Cash  balance  July   1 ,  1 953    $5679.46 

U.  S.  Series  G.  Bonds  (20)  2000.00 

Total  Cash  and  Bonds    ^ $7679.46 

INCOME: 

Life  Membership    500.00 

Membership  dues  1 953     $  630.00 

1954     4610.00 

1955     20.00    $5260.00 

Fees  for  Certification  of  Home  Teachers   5.00 

Registration   fees — 1953    Convention    183.00  188.00 

Listings  in  1953  Proceedings 310.00 

Interest  on  Series  G.  Bonds  50.00 

Sale  of  1953  Proceedings   180.00 

Sale  of  Old  Proceedings  38.00  218.00 

Total  Income   6526.00 

Total  Resources $14205.46 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Secretary-General,   Honorarium    600.00 

Travel  Expense 2000.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 444-32 

Subscription  to  Outlook  for  the  Blind   972.00 

Professional  Membership  Dues 2.00 

Membership  to  World  Council   100.00  1074.00 

Printing  and  Distributing — 1953  Proceedings   2594.11 

Printing  and  Distributing — 1954  Proceedings  130.00 

Convention  Expenses  1953    100.00 

1954   240.84 

Total  Disbursements 7183.27 

Balance   7022.19 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1954  as  per  Bank  Statement,  $5322.19,  less  out- 
standing cheque  of  $300.00  5022.19 

2  Series  K.  Bonds $  2000.00 

Total  Resources  $  7022.19 
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Your  committee  also  examined  the  records  of  Tlie  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  submitted  by 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Irardi  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Trustees,  and  submit  the  following  report: 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Year  ended  June  15,   1954 
On  Hand  July  1,  1953 

Warren  Inst,  for  Savings   $3,726.19 

4  Medals  valued   3oo.tK)        .14,026.19 

RECEIPTS 

From  Appeals    49-oo 

Interest-Warren  Inst,  for  Savings 

Oct.  1953   51-23 

Apr.  1954    51-93  10316  152-16 

4.178-35 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Scroll    67.50 

Photostats    5.00 

1  Medal  presented  to  Stetson  K.  Ryan — 1954   75-oo  147-5° 


1,030.85 


ANALYSIS  OF  ASSETS 

Warren  Inst,  for  Savings   $3,805.85 

3  Medals  valued   225.00 


1,030.85 


(Note:  Adoption  of  report  moved  by  Mr.  Weir,  seconded  by  Colonel  Baker,  and  carried 
unanimously.) 

REPORT  OF  AAWB  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.  Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  Delavi'are  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

In  addition  to  regular  meetings  of  the  Legis-  agencies  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  all 

lative  Committee,  your  Chairman  served  as  its  types  of  disabled.  The  work  for  the  blind  was 

representative  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  in  represented  by  delegates  from  the  American 

December,  1953,  at  which  the  American  Foun-  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Fed- 

dation  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Council  of  eration  of  the  Blind  and  by  Mr.  Allen  and 

Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American  As-  your  Legislative  Committee  Chairman  on  be- 

sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  endeavored  half  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 

to  come  to  a  common  understanding  of  the  for  the  Blind. 

legislative  aims  of  work  for  the  blind  during  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  we 

the    current    Congressional    session.    Another  drew  up  a  list  of  objectives  and  a  plan  of  at- 

meeting,   this  one  in   Atlantic  City  in   May,  tack.  It  was  agreed  that  we  would  continue 

1954  was  called  by  the  National  Rehabilita-  our  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  certain  bills  we 

tion   Association    Association    and   was    com-  had  been  supporting  for  several  years,  viz.,  the 

prised  of  representatives  of  national  private  Keogh  Bill  to  provide  greater  work  opportuni- 
ties for  blind  people,  the  Church  Bill  to  pro- 

*  Visually  handicapped.  l^^bit  interstate  shipment  of  fireworks  under 
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certain  conditions,  and  the  Warburton  Bill 
providing  for  a  National  advisory  committee 
to  survey  work  for  the  blind  and  make  recom- 
mendations designed  to  render  it  more  effec- 
tive on  the  federal  level.  But  in  addition  and 
especially,  we  would  concentrate  on  certain 
other  improvements  in  Federal  legislation  af- 
fecting our  work,  as  follows: 

1.  Earmarking  for  work  for  the  blind  20% 
of  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation; this  proportion  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  present  division  of  these  appro- 
priations; it  was  felt  by  the  Committee,  how- 
ever,— and  this  sentiment  was  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  the  above-mentioned  New  York 
meeting  with  the  Foundation  and  the  Coun- 
cil— that  a  statutory  provision  would  be  a 
safeguard  against  the  administrative  whim  of 
some  future  Federal  director;  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, our  present  status  in  the  rehabilitation 
picture  is  not  well-rooted  and  could  be  swept 
away  at  any  time  new  regulations  to  that  end 
might  be  promulgated. 

2.  Extension  of  the  exempt-earnings  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
fifty  cents  of  each  dollar  earned  beyond  the 
now-exempt  fifty  dollars  of  earned  income. 

3.  Provision  for  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  at  time  of  permanent  disablement. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association  to  secure  passage  of  a  new 
and  better  vocational  rehabilitation  act. 

5.  Obtaining  of  much-needed  amendments 
to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

The  first  step  in  our  procedure  was  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  certain  key  legislators  and 
of  representatives  of  sister  organizations  with 
similar  interests.  Particular  mention  should 
be  made  in  this  connection  of  Messrs.  Hulen 
Walker,  A.  L.  Archibald,  and  E.  B.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Walker  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  addition  to  serving  as  the 
Foundation's  expert  on  legislation,  served  as 
the  AAWB's  Washington  ear  in  matters  legis- 
lative. Your  Committee's  task  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  burdensome  without  the  genial 
and  effective  work  of  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Archibald,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation,  was  most  courteous  and  co- 
operative in  his  relations  with  the  Committee; 
indeed,  taking  over  for  a  brief  period  prior 
to  our  Houston  convention  the  listening-post 
activities  of  the  temporarily-absent  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Archibald  and  your  Chairman 


were  amicably  frank  about  differences  in  ob- 
jectives, but  agreed  to  work  together  vigor- 
ously in  support  of  common  objectives.  This, 
we  believe,  is  a  sound  democratic  procedure. 

Mr.  Whitten  and  his  staff  were  always  avail- 
able to  lend  us  advice  and  support  in  the  area 
of  rehabilitation.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  co- 
operation was  a  strong  factor  in  the  obtaining 
of  considerable  improvement  in  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act. 

Also,  letters  to  members  of  Congress  were 
sent  out  as  seemed  desirable,  and  more  de- 
tailed testimony  was  presented  to  pertinent 
Congressional  committees  setting  forth  the 
point  of  view  of  our  Association  as  forcefully 
as  possible.  Many  letters  came  from  the  field, 
too,  but  not  nearly  enough.  We  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  in  the  future  you  give  heed  to 
the  legislative  releases  sent  out  by  Mr.  Walker 
from  the  Foundation's  Washington  ofiBce,  and 
communicate  with  your  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives Avithout  delay — in  person  if  pos- 
sible, in  writing  at  least. 

But  in  addition  to  the  letters  and  written 
testimony,  several  visits  were  made  to  Con- 
gress to  talk  to  committee  chairman  and  mi- 
nority leaders  to  win  their  support  for  our 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Walker  represented  us  as 
well  as  the  Foundation  at  a  meeting  called  by 
key  members  of  the  Labor-HEW  Committee, 
at  which  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  our 
point  of  view  on  Randolph-Sheppard  amend- 
ments and  the  Federation's  point  of  view  as 
set  forth  in  the  Wainwright  Bill.  The  result 
was  a  compromise  which,  like  all  compro- 
mises, is  completely  satisfactory  to  neither 
group  but  represents  the  maximum  obtainable 
from  Congress  at  this  session  insofar  as  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard is  concerned.  (Attempts  were 
made  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Archibald 
and  with  our  support  to  liberalize  the  amend- 
ments from  the  Floor,  but  to  no  avail.) 

And  what  are  the  results  of  a  full  year  of 
legislative  strivings?  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Church  Bill,  H.R.  116,  was  enacted 
into  law.  (P.L.  385)  It  is  fair  to  assume  from 
past  experience  that  certain  youngsters  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  blinded  by  fire- 
works will  live  to  enjoy  eyesight. 

2.  Passage  of  the  new  rehabilitation  act. 
(P.L.  565)  which  has  the  follow  desirable 
features;  (a)  free  agencies  for  the  blind  from 
subordination  to  state  boards  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation; (b)  authorizes  larger  appropri^- 
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tions  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
and  other  disabled;  (c)  extends  the  privleges  of 
Randolph-Sheppard  to  Federal  "properties" 
rather  than  merely  "buildings"  and  makes  sta- 
tutory the  right  of  blind  people  to  priority  in 
the  operation  of  vending  stands  on  Federal 
properties,  and  of  vending  machines  in  con- 
junction with  these  stands. 

3.  Passage  of  Public  Law  482  providing 
funds  for  nursing  homes,  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, hospitals  and  diagnostic  centers.  Each 
state  will  get  a  proportionate  allotment,  but 
no  state  will  receive  less  that  $50,000.  Also, 
moneys  are  provided  for  a  survey  of  current 
status  and  future  needs  in  these  areas,  and  for 
this  survey  no  state  will  receive  less  than 
.1525,000.  Rehabilitation  of  the  blind  has  a  real 
stake  in  this  bill. 

4.  Attainment  of  the  first  step  in  the  march 
toward  social-security  payments  to  blind  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  the  blindness  is  determined  to 
be  permanent.  This  first  step  consists  of  a 
freeze  of  social-security  rights  at  the  time  of 
permanent  disability,  but  the  payments  still 
do  not  begin  until  age  sixty-five  (H.R.  9366). 

5.  And  finally,  considerably  more  funds 
were   provided   by   Congress    ($7,600,000)    for 


the  Institute  on  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  to  foster  research  that  we  sincerely 
hope  will  result  in  discovering  cause  and 
means  or  prevention  of  some  of  the  slayers  of 
eyesight. 

Your  Committee  hopes  you  will  agree  that 
the  above-listed  accomplishments,  though  not 
all  that  might  have  been  desired,  are  still 
worthy  of  your  approbation. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Philip  N.  Harrison 

Jake  Jacobson 

Roy  Kumpe 

Newel  Perry,  Ph.D. 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ed.D. 

Irvin  P.  Schloss 

H.  A.  Wood 

Alfred  Allen,  Ex  officio 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

N.B.  Inasmuch  as  rehabilitation  and  social- 
security  bills  were  not  passed  until  August, 
the  foregoing  contains  emendations  to  the 
oral  report  made  in  Houston. 
(Moved  by  Mr.  Hulen  Walker  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  the  motion  to 
adopt  the  report  was  carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
»  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Wilmington, 


At  our  last  meeting,  the  AAWB  adopted  a 
Code  of  Ethics  to  serve  as  a  touchstone  in 
fund-raising  and  other  practices  for  agencies 
operating  in  the  field  of  services  to  the  blind. 
This  Code  was  not  hastily  devised;  nor  was 
it  in  any  sense  novel.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  many  years,  more  and  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  identifying  and  validating 
the  innumerable  appeals  of  all  kinds  made  to 
the  public  for  funds  for  this  or  that  appar- 
ently worthy  cause.  Accoringly,  bureaus  of  cer- 
tification have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  which  interested  in- 
dividuals or  groups  may  send  inquiries  as  to 
the  status  of  organizations  making  appeals 
for  funds.  The  National  Information  Bureau 
in  New  York,  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry's  Subscriptions  and 
Investigating  Committee,  and  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  in  Los 


Delaware 

Angeles  are  examples  of  such  certifying  bodies. 
No  area  of  service  has  a  stronger  appeal 
for  public  support  than  has  ours.  All  the  more 
opportunity,  therefore,  for  the  public  to  be 
deluded  by  false  publicity  and  bilked  by  un- 
worthy money-gatherers.  And  so  your  Asso- 
ciation set  out  to  write  a  Code,  to  preclude  in 
some  degree  at  least  the  possibility  of  such 
abuse,  to  which  every  agency  desiring  its  ap- 
proval should  adhere.  This  Code  is  not  a  mere 
pious  declaration,  but  a  clear,  concise  state- 
ment of  principles.  Thus  the  public  can 
turn  to  us,  if  they  so  desire,  and  inquire  as  to 
the  status  of  any  agency  in  our  field  from 
whom  they  have  received  appeals.  No  agency 
is,  of  course,  obliged  to  apply  for  our  Seal 
of  Good  Practice,  just  as  no  purveyor  of  goods 
is  obliged  to  seek  the  approval  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine  or  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  or  of  other  groups  who 
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offer  similar  certifying  services.  But  those 
wtio  do  apply  and  who  can  proudly  exhibit 
the  Seal  are,  we  believe,  on  more  solid  ground 
and  can  do  their  fund  raising  with  more  as- 
surance and  confidence. 

Your  Committee  on  Ethics  was  elected  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Code  and  immediately 
went  into  an  organizational  meeting  at  the 
Statler  Hotel.  We  early  realized  the  tremen- 
dous weight  of  the  responsibility  that  had 
been  laid  upon  us.  Clear  and  definite  though 
the  Code  might  be,  we  saw  before  us  many 
problems  that  it  would  be  our  heavy  task  to 
solve.  We  early  realized  that  we  would  have 
to  set  up  standards  for  our  own  guidance  in 
applying  the  principles  of  the  Code.  We  all 
agreed  that,  this  first  year  especially,  we  should 
lean  away  from  over-stringency  in  our  delib- 
erations. 

And  so  we  went  to  work.  We  had  five  meet- 
ings during  the  year,  one  in  Washington,  three 
in  New  York,  and  one  in  Houston.  But  we 
early  set  up  a  system  that  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  withholding  approvals  until  our 
scattered  personnel  could  get  together.  A 
"round  robin"  system,  whereby  applications 
were  processed  around  a  set  circuit  simplified 
our  task  somewhat  and  got  our  answers  back 
to  applicants  much  sooner.  Only  those  appli- 
cations on  which  we  could  not  agree  were  held 
over  for  the  next  meeting.  The  system  worked 
extremely  well,  so  well  that  we  have  been  able 
to  process  36  applications  from  agencies  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  approving  30  and 
withholding  approval  on  6.  Every  applica- 
tion has  been  passed  on  within  60-90  days.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  agencies  who  have 
been  granted  the  Seal  is  appended  to  this  re- 
port and  will  be  read  for  you  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General when  I  have  finished. 

As  your  Committee  was  confronted  by  prob- 
lems, it  was  not  always  clear  how  much  au- 
thority had  been  delegated  to  us  by  the  As- 
sociation. We  have  tried  to  limit  ourselves 
but  no  doubt  there  will  be  those  to  whom 
certain  of  our  decisions  may  appear  arbitrary. 
If  so,  be  assured  that  good  will  was  not  lack- 
ing: the  failing,  if  failing  it  be,  was  one  of 
human  frailty.  We  should  wish  that  the  As- 
sociation could  make  for  us  an  all-inclusive 
set  of  guiding  principles,  but  with  the  great 
diversity  in  structure  of  the  agencies  we  are 
dealing  with,  this  would  obviously  not  be  pos- 
sible. Meantime,  we  have  set  up  some  stand- 


ards for  ourselves,  understanding,  of  course, 
that  they  will  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
as  experience  dictates.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Twenty-five  percent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of  fund  raising, 
though  as  much  as  40%  might  be  justified  in 
some  cases.  Costs  above  40%  appear  to  us  ex- 
cessive, and  we  recommend  that  agencies 
wishing  the  Seal  stay  under  this  maximum. 
Cost  of  office  space  may  be  excluded  when 
computing  percentage,  but  bequests  and  in- 
come from  investments  should  be  excluded 
when  computing  total  of  moneys  raised. 

2.  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  solicited.  If  a 
justifiable  shift  is  to  be  made,  then  the  donors 
shoidd  be  so  notified. 

3.  Board  members  should  not  be  compen- 
sated for  services.  No  more  than  one  paid 
staff  member  should  serve  as  member  of  the 
governing  body. 

4.  Publishers  of  braille  periodicals  should 
check  their  subscription  lists  at  least  once  a 
year  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  pub- 
lications are  still  desired. 

5.  An  agency  to  be  eligible  for  the  Seal 
should  consist  of  not  less  than  three  employees 
in  the  categories  administrative,  professional, 
technical,  and  must  have  been  operating  for 
at  least  two  years. 

6.  Service  reports  should  reflect  volume  of 
service  in  each  area  where  service  is  claimed. 
They  should  be  available  to  the  public  and 
should  contain  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained. 

7.  Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/or 
Executive  Committee  is  considered  a  mini- 
mum. 

8.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 
agency  should  be  filled  by  election,  not  by 
appointment,  except  perhaps  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

9.  The  information  as  to  whether  an  agency 
has  or  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  will  be  given  on  inquiry  by 
other  certifying  groups,  but  no  confidential 
material  submitted  with  the  application  will 
be  divulged  to  any  one. 

10.  Sixty  (60)  days  before  the  expiration  of 
the  approval  period  notices  and  abbreviated 
reapplication  forms  should  be  sent  to  all 
agencies  having  the  Seal. 

As   indicated   above,   the   decalogue   is   not 
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eternal,  but  it's  all  we've  worked  out  a  pres- 
ent. Without  some  kind  of  guide,  we  couldn't 
go  on  with  our  work.  Nor  without  some 
kind  of  administrative  and  clerical  assistance 
either.  Having  no  money  for  staff,  we  had  re- 
course to  the  beneficence  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Barnett  put  at 
our  disposal  the  services  of  Mr.  Allen  and  his 
office  staff.  It  is  to  him  and  to  Miss  Franken- 
thaler  of  his  office  that  we  are  deeply  indebted 
for  facilitating  our  task  in  processing  the 
reams  of  paper  and  the  encyclopedias  of  in- 
formation that  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  I  am 
sure  your  thanks  may  be  joined  to  ours  for 
this  invaluable  cooperation.  My  thanks  also 
go  out  to  each  of  my  fellow  Committeemen 
and  especially  to  our  efficient  Secretary,  Miss 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  and  to  our  hard-working 
percipient  colleague,  Mr.  Ryan,  who  leaves 
the  work  after  this  year  and  will  not  be  one 
of  us  when  we  tackle  the  next  shipment  of 
documents. 

Respectfully  submitted: 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Alfred  L.  Severson 
M.  Roberta  Townsend 
Marjorie  Hooper,  Sec'y 
F.  J.  Cummings,  Chairman 

AGENCIES  APPROVED  FOR  THE  AAWB 
SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind 


Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Cambria  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind 
Philadelphia    Branch,    Pennsylvania    Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind 
Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind 
Michigan  Services  for  the  Blind 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Braille  Institute  of  America 
Kansas  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
Allen  County  (Indiana)  League  for  the  Blind 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind 
Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
American  Foundation  for  Oveiseas  Blind 
Colorado  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Blind — Adult  Blind 

Department 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania    Association     for    the    Blind — 

Harrisburg 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
The  Seeing-Eye 

Blair-Centre  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 

(Note: Adoption  of  report  moved  by  Dr. 
Cummings,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Hahnel  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary 
New  York,  New  York 


We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  your  approval 
the  names  of  successful  candidates  who  have 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  certificates 
granted  by  the  AAWB  to  such  Home  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind  as  can  meet  the  requirements 
adopted  by  this  Association  and  in  so  doing, 
we  wish  to  congratulate  the  successful  candi- 
dates, and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
devote  themselves  faithfully  to  the  service  of 


the  blind,  to  whose  service  we  are  all  dedi- 
cated. We  also  attach  statistics  covering  all 
certificates  granted  to  date. 

Class  I  Certificates 

Mrs.  Julia  Bailey,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Mr.    William    Roslyn    Barnes,    Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 
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Mrs.    Martha    B.    Campbell,    Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Miss  Beatrice  Horn,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Miss  Margaret  Milne,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Powell,  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba 
Mr.  R.  Joseph  Raynolds,  Greensburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Miss  Lucille  Savoie,  Norwood,  Manitoba 
Miss  A.  Marie  Schroyer,  Norristown,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Mr.  Julian  Siewierski,  Nottingham,   Penn- 
sylvania 
Miss  Betty  Sigle,  Binger,  Oklahoma 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Sturdivant,  Roanoke, 

Virginia 
Miss  Margot  Tate,  Dundas,  Ontario 


Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945 
the  Board  has  issued  certificates  as  follows: 


Class  I 

160 

Class  II 

9 

Service 

52 

Total  221 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Chairman 

(Note:  Adoption  of  report  moved  by  Alfred 
Allen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk  and 
carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

*  R.  W.  BEATH,  Chairman 
Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


At  the  1950  Convention  of  the  AAWB,  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a  resolution  was 
passed  creating  a  3-member  Braille  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Francis  Cum- 
mings  and  with  Mr.  Alfred  Allen  and  myself 
as  members.  Due  to  the  pressure  of  other 
work.  Dr.  Cummings  retired  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  his  responsibilities  devolved  on 
myself.  Bernard  Krebs  was  appointed  to  com- 
plete the  committee.  This  committee  was  to 
form  part  of  a  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee, along  with  3  members  from  the  AAIB. 
The  members  appointed  from  the  instruc- 
tors were  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Louis  W.  Rodenberg  from  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind. 

It  is  realized  that  Braille  is  a  highly  sensi- 
tive area  to  those  thousands  of  blind  people 
who  use  it  constantly  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing. I  would  therefore  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  6  committee  members  is 
vitally  interested  in  Braille.  The  3  blind  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Rodenberg  and  myself, 
have  of  course  depended  on  Braille  through- 
out our  lives.  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  although 
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sighted,  was  educated  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  where  her  father  was  superintendent, 
and  she  is  now  Braille  editor  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Prior  to  his 
work  at  the  AFB.,  Mr.  Alfred  Allen  put  vast 
quantities  of  Braille  on  paper  through  his 
years  of  service  at  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Paul  Langen, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  is  con- 
stantly in  demand  at  his  school  for  the 
Braining  of  High  school  exercises,  required 
for  the  students  attending  the  local  High 
Schools.  From  this  you  will  realize  that  we 
are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  care  which  must 
be  exercised  when  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  Braille,  and  let  me  here  assure  you  that 
no  drastic  changes  which  will  be  upsetting 
to  Braille  readers  are  contemplated. 

The  plan  of  action,  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  to  get  as  much  help  as  possible 
from  Braillists  throughout  the  country.  To- 
wards this  end  questionaires  were  sent  to 
stereo-typists,  transcribers,  home  teachers  and 
many  other  Braillists,  asking  for  suggestions, 
and  we  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  gave 
such  excellent  cooperation  in  making  sug- 
gestions. A  mass  of  material  was  accumulated 
through  this  means.  The  work  of  sorting  and 
classifying  this  material  and  counting  the 
duplicated  suggestions,  etc.,  fell  very  heavily 
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on  the  shoulders  of  Miss  Hooper,  who  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  committee.  However,  this 
work  was  finally  accomplished  and  we  feel  it 
has  placed  our  work  on  the  most  democratic 
basis  possible. 

The  first  practical  result  came  from  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Waterhouse,  Superintendent  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  This  committee  per- 
fected and  published  the  Nemeth  Code  of 
Braille  Mathematic  Notation.  This  code  is 
named  after  its  inventor,  a  brilliant  young 
blind  mathematician  of  New  York  City,  Abra- 
ham Nemeth.  Already  some  mathematical 
texts  have  been  printed  in  this  system  and 
are  in  use  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Others 
will  soon  follow.  The  Nemeth  Code  is  for 
exclusively  mathematical  books.  It  eliminates 
the  Nimiber  Sign  and  employs  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  written  in  the  lower 
cell,  as  figures.  Its  very  complete  list  of 
mathematical  symbols  facilitates  the  study  of 
higher  mathematics  by  the  blind  student  to 
a  degree  never  before  possible. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Braille  Musical 
Notation  under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis 
Rodenberg  has  also  been  active.  So  far  noth- 
ing final  has  been  accomplished.  However, 
some  members  of  the  committee  will  be  in 
Paris,  trying  to  obtain  international  status 
and  uniformity  in  Braille  music. 

A  suggested  revision  of  the  Manual  for 
Standard   English   Braille,   Grades   I   and   II, 


has  been  issued  by  the  committee.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  this  revision  does  not  suggest 
any  drastic  alterations  in  Braille.  However, 
it  does  re-organize  the  material  in  the  manual 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  more  easily  im- 
derstood.  The  number  of  rules  has  been  re- 
duced from  38  to  15.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  average  Braillist.  reading  a  book  stereo- 
typed according  to  the  Revised  Manual,  would 
scarcely  notice  any  changes,  excepting  we 
hope  he  would  have  a  feeling  of  greater  satis- 
faction from  the  smoother  flow  of  the  Braille. 
The  chief  objective  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  produce  a  Braille  which  will  give 
the  maximum  satisfaction  to  the  finger  reader. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  suggested  J 
Revised  Manual  of  Standard  English  Braille,  1 
Grades  I  and  II,  as  published  by  the  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee  be  approved  by 
this  convention  as  the  basis  for  negotiations 
with  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  Uniform  Revised 
Manual.  Such  a  Uniform  Braille  Manual 
would  be  beneficial  to  Braillists  throughout 
the  English-speaking  w^orld. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman 

(Following  the  report,  Mr.  Beath,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  moved  the  accept- 
ance of  the  report  and  the  recommendations 
therein  contained,  and  granting  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  power  to  negotiate  with  the  Brit- 
ish, and  to  act  in  its  best  discretion  as  AAWB 
representatives.   The   motion   was    carried.) 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  WOOD,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,   North   Carolina   State  Commission  for  the   Blind 


Your  Resolutions  Committee  has  sought  to 
include  in  its  report  all  resolutions  presented 
which  were  consistent  with  the  constituted 
purposes  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  These  resolutions  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  Committee  and 
the  following  are  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  would  like  to 
have  it  understood  that  this  report  includes 
the  request  that  our  Secretary-General  infonn 
the    appropriate    people,    organizations    and 


agencies  of  the  sentiments  of  this  convention 
as  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  according 
to  his  usual  good  judgment. 


In  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  this,  the 
28th  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  we  hereby  make  a 
matter  of  record  our  genuine  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  those  individuals,  committees 
and  organizations  who  have,  through  their 
combined  efforts,  made  this  a  most  successful 
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meeting.  The  details  of  planning  and  execu- 
tion are  legion  in  number  and  time  and  pa- 
tience consuming  in  nature.  We  feel  that  a 
worthwhile  job  has  been  accomplished. 

To  our  hosts:  Beaumont  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  Dallas  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  El  Paso  Association  for  the  Blind,  Ex- 
Students  Association  of  Texas,  Harris  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  Fort  Worth,  McLennan  County  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  San  Antonio  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Texas  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Travis  Association  for  the  Blind; 

And  particularly  to  our  volunteers:  Delta 
Gamma  Sorority,  Gulf  Women's  Club,  Zonta 
Club  of  Houston,  the  Junior  Deputies,  and  the 
Houston  Central  Lions  Club; 

To  all  of  you  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
your  unstinted  effort  to  the  end  that  we  will 
long  remember  our  convention  and  visit  in 
Houston  as  a  safe  and  happy  one. 

Especially  do  we  thank  Mr.  William  S. 
Wood,  Chairman  and  each  member  of  his 
Host  Committee  for  the  work  they  did  in 
making  our  stay  in  Houston  so  pleasant.  To 
Mr.  George  Adams,  Executive  Assistant  Man- 
ager to  his  entire  staff  of  the  Rice  Hotel  we 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  countless  acts  of 
courtesy  and  service.  To  our  esteemed  and 
efficient  Secretary-General,  Alfred  Allen,  we 
renew  our  thanks  and  find  it  comforting  to 
be  able  again  to  rely  on  his  good  offices  to  see 
that  appropriate  letters  are  written  to  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  indicated  in  this 
resolution. 


The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  re-emphasizes  its  long  established 
policy  of  diligently  supporting  all  measures 
which  would  assure  equal  opportunities  to 
all  blind  persons  regardless  of  race,  creed 
and  color;  and  we  recognize  the  increasing 
demand  for  specially  trained  professional 
workers  needed  to  insure  the  realization  of 
equal  opportunities  for  all  blind  people,  and 
urge  all  members  of  this  Association  to  work 
toward  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

—  3  — 
This  convention  wishes  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  record  that  we  endorse  the  action  of  the 


National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  and  approved  by  the  members  of  Group 
E,  and  similar  action  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  this  Association,  in 
sending  to  members  of  the  Congressional 
Conference  Committee  on  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Bills  a  statement  urging  the  deletion 
of  proposed  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
the  operation  of  sub-marginal  vending  stands. 


This  Association  extends  to  Dr.  Ignacio 
Morones  Prieto,  Minister  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare of  Mexico,  its  heartiest  congratulations 
on  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
and  the  initiation  of  a  well-rounded  program 
for  blind  children  and  adults  in  the  Institute 
for  Rehabilitation  of  the  blind  within  this 
Bureau. 

—  5  — 

This  Convention  requests  its  Officers  and 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  implementing  a 
procedure  by  which  employers  who  have  given 
special  consideration  to  employing  blind  peo- 
ple will  be  given  national  recognition  by  this 
Association  through  the  form  of  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  selected  employer  of  an  appropri- 
ate citation  for  his  service  to  blind  employees. 

—  6  — 

This  Convention  instructs  its  Officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  through 
a  properly  appointed  committee,  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  securing  from  National 
Labor  Leaders  a  uniform  national  policy  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  blind  people  in 
unionized  occupations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
George  J.  Emanuele 
Donald  W.  Perry 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Roucagnac 

WiNFIELD    S.    RUMSEY 

H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 

(Note:  The  convention  voted  to  dispose  of 
each  resolution  separately,  and  Resolutions  1 
through  5  were  carried  unanimously.  Follow- 
ing discussion  pro  and  con,  resolution  6  was 
put  to  a  vote  and  failed  by  a  vote  of  53 
against,  40  for.) 


BUSINESS  MEETINGS 


The  annual  Business  Meeting  on  Friday 
morning,  July  16,  opened  with  a  report  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  was  followed  by 
reports  of  the  committees  on  Necrology, 
Auditing,  Legislation,  Ethics,  the  Board  of 
Certification  of  Home  Teachers,  Braille,  and 
Resolutions,  all  of  which  appear  elsewhere. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER 
OF  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

To  fill  the  vacancy  brought  about  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  Mr.  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hulen  Walker,  moved  the  election  to  the 
Committee,  for  a  five-year  term,  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wood,  Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  There  was  no 
other  nomination  and  the  motion  was  carried 
without  a  dissenting  vote  and  Mr.  Wood  was 
declared  duly  elected. 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE 
CONSTITUTION    OF   THE   AAWB 

The  Convention  then  considered  two  pro- 
posed Constitutional  amendments,  one  of 
which  would  have  dropped  the  Immediately 
surviving  Past  President  from  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors;  the  other  of  which 
would  have  automatically  eliminated  any 
group  (and  thus  dropped  its  representative  on 
the  Board  of  Directors)  which  failed  to  .main- 


tain a  minimum  membership  of  50.  During 
the  ensuing  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  had  suggested  that  in 
the  light  of  the  study  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  currently  being  made  by  a  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  make  no  present  change  in  the 
Constitution  but  to  await  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  with  respect  to  the 
Constitution  and  other  matters.  Mrs.  Juliet 
Bindt  of  California  moved  that  the  conven- 
tion accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
and  postpone  until  some  future  meeting  any 
consideration  of  constitutional  changes.  Sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Harry  Delany  of  Georgia,  the 
motion  was  carried. 

(Note:  Proposed  additions  are  italicized; 
proposed  deletions  are  enclosed  in  paren- 
theses.) 

Article  V — Board  of  Directors 
Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  (fifteen)  Directors  the  authority  to  govern 
this  Association  by  directing  its  policies  and 
operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  tlie  pur- 
pose for  whicli  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation (the  immediately  surviving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,)  and  one  member 
from  each  of  the  (nine)  groups  set  forth  in 
Article  lU  Section  2  hereof,  wh.o  shall  serve 
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for  four  years,  except  that  the  Directors 
elected  from  the  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  a  through  d,  shall 
be  continued  for  two  years,  with  all  subse- 
quent elections  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
all  Directors  elected  from  the  groups  set  forth 
in  Article  III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  e  through 
i  shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  and  all  sub- 
sequent elections  under  Article  III,  Section  2 
hereof,  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Each 
group  shall  elect  its  own  Director  at  the  meet- 
ing at  which  the  term  of  its  Director  expires. 
The  terms  of  all  Directors  shall  begin  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  are  elected. 

Section  3.  All  groups  under  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion 2  hereof,  shall  elect  their  Chairman  and 
Secretary  at  each  meeting  in  odd-numbered 
years,  who  shall  serve  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualify  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting,  as  is  provided  in  Article  IV. 


Section  4.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  Members  and  (Sec- 
tion) group  officers  shall  be  by  secret  ballot 
should  the  members  of  the  (section)  group 
so  desire.  A  Board  member  elected  by  a  (sec- 
tion) group  shall  not  be  eligible  to  succeed 
himself. 

Section  5.  In  the  event  that  any  group  shall 
fail  to  maintain  a  minimum  enrollment  of 
fifty  members  during  the  two-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  conventions  held  in  odd-numbered 
years,  such  group  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
solved. 

(Note:  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  moved  that  the 
convention  defer  action  on  these  proposals, 
as  recommended  by  the  report  of  The  Board 
of  Directors.  Mr.  Harry  Delaney  of  Georgia 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a 
voice  vote,  with  a  number  of  dissenters  voting 
Nay.) 


INVITATIONS  FOR  1956 


The  following  invitations  were  received  for 
the  Association's   1956  meeting: 

From  The  Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind, 
Bainbridge,  Georgia,  to  meet  in  Atlanta. 
(This  invitation  was  brought  forward  from 
1952  and  1953.) 

From  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  of  Los  Ange- 
les, California  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles. 

From  Mr.  Allan  Sherman  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  meet  in  Cleveland.  (This  had  also 
been  extended  in  1953  and  renewed  this 
year.) 

From  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1956 
or  any  subsequent  year  chosen  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Spokesmen  for  each  invitation  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  their 


cities,  and  after  all  had  concluded  the  con- 
vention called  for  a  vote. 

California's  invitation  received  68  votes, 
with  Cleveland  receiving  53  and  Atlanta  4 
(Philadelphia  withdrew)  whereupon  Mr.  L.  L. 
Watts  of  Virginia  moved  that  the  convention 
unanimously  accept  the  invitation  to  meet 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1956.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried with  no  dissenting  vote  heard. 

ADJOURNMENT 

President  Robinson  in  closing  remarks 
thanked  all  those  in  attendance  for  their  at- 
tention and  cooperation  in  assuring  a  smooth 
functioning  meeting,  and  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing until  Sunday  evening,  June  19,  1955,  at 
the  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel,  Quebec  City, 
Quebec,  Canada. — A.A. 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 


Members 

Visitors 

Total 

A 

Members 

Visitors 

Total 

Alabama 

6 

— 

6 

North  Carolina 

31 

5 

36 

Arizona 

4 

2 

6 

North  Dakota 

— 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

9 

2 

11 

Ohio 

12 

4 

16 

California 

7 

2 

9 

Oklahoma 

6 

1 

7 

Colorado 

4 

— 

4 

Oregon 

— 

— 

— 

Connecticut 

1 

— 

1 

Pennsylvania 

14 

1 

15 

Delaware 

4 

— 

4 

Rhode  Island 

1 

— 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

1 

8 

South  Carolina 

1 

— 

1 

Florida 

6 

— 

6 

South  Dakota 

— 

— 

— 

Georgia 

9 

— 

9 

Tennessee 

— 

— 

— 

Idaho 

— 

— 

— 

Texas 

78 

59 

137 

Illinois 

6 

2 

8 

Utah 

3 

2 

5 

Indiana 

2 

3 

5 

Vermont 

1 

— 

1 

Iowa 

2 

— 

2 

Virginia 

12 

— 

12 

Kansas 

3 

— 

3 

Washington 

1 

— 

1 

Kentucky 

5 

2 

7 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

2 

Louisiana 

1 

2 

3 

Wisconsin 

— 

— 

— 

Maine 

— 

— 

— 

Wyoming 

— 

— 

— 

Maryland 

1 

1 

2 

Mexico 

2 

— 

2 

Massachusetts 

3 

— 

3 

Cuba 

— 

— 

— 

Michigan 

— 

— 

Guatemala 

— 

— 

— 

Minnesota 

4 

1 

5 

Hawaii 

— 

— 

— 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

2 

Panama 

— 

— 

— 

Missouri 

12 

— 

12 

Puerto  Rico 

■ — 

— 

— 

Montana 

— 

— 

— 

Canada 

12 

7 

19 

Nebraska 

2 

1 

3 

(Alberta 

1 

— 

0 

Nevada 

— 

1 

1 

(British   Columbia 

3 

1 

4) 

New  Hampshire 

— 

— 

— 

(Ontario 

8 

6 

H) 

New  Jersey 

5 

1 

6 



New  Mexico 

2 

— 

2 

Totals 

308 

106 

414 

New  York 

27 

4 

31 
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MESSAGES  OF  GREETING 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  FOREST  HILLS,  N.  Y. 

JULY  11  JULY  11 

WONDERFUL    MEMORIES    MINE    TO-  REGRET    NECESSARY    ABSENCE. 

DAY.    WISHING    ALL    VERY    PLEASANT       GREETINGS  TO  ALL  AND  BEST  WISHES 
SUCCESSFUL  CONVENTION.  FOR   SUCCESSFUL   OUTCOME    OF   CON- 

ELGIVA  F.  ALLEN  VENTION  GOALS. 

MRS.  MURRAY  B.  ALLEN  O.  LEONARD  LARSEN,  DIRECTOR 

GUIDE    DOG    FOUNDATION    FOR 
THE  BLIND 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER— 1954 


Key  to  Classification 

Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 
Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  Business  Enter- 
prise Specialists. 

Home    Teachers    and    social    workers    other    than 
home   teachers   engaged   in   work   with   the   blind. 
Lay    and    non-professional    group.     (This    group 
shall   be  composed   of   persons   employed   in   work 
for    the    blind    or    prevention    of    blindness    on    a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons  in- 
terested   though    not    employed    in    work    for    the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness. 
Executive  heads   of  any   Commission   or  Associa- 
tion  doing   statewide  work  for  the  blind. 
Executive    heads    of    national    agencies    for    the 
blind  and  professional  staff  members. 
Executive    heads    of    residential    and    day-school 
classes   for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public-school  classes   for  the  blind. 
Librarians    for    the    blind.    Administrative    heads 
of  publishing  house  for  the  blind  and  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
in  any  process. 
Business  Enterprise  Specialists   for  the  blind. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

UDeceased. 

*Visually  handicapped. 

t  Present  and  registered  at  Houston  Convention. 

tHonorary    Life    Member. 

§Life   Member. 

ABEL,   Georgie  Lee   (f) 

Consultant  in  Education,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,   New  York. 

*ADAMS,  Charles   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  3S  East  Union 
Street,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania. 
t*ALEXANDER,  Ann  Eliza   (d) 
Fairfield,  Virginia. 

tALEXANDER,  Mrs.  Louise  (d) 
Fairfield,  Virginia. 

t  ALLEN,  Alfred   (f) 

Assistant    Director,    American    Foundation    for 


the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (d) 

c/o    American    Foundation    for    the    Blind,    IS 
West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.   (g) 

Superintendent,   Halifax   School  for  the  Blind, 
4  University  Avenue,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
ALLEN,  Mrs.  Elgiva  (d) 

1993  South  Third  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
t*ALLEN,  W.  E.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
West  45th  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 

*ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  La  Verne  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Pittsburgh    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind,    308    South 
Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania. 
t*ALSUP,  Lon  E.   (e) 

Executive-Secretary-Director,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin  14, 
Texas. 
t*ALTICE,  Mildred  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1112  Hinshaw  Street,  North,  Wilkes- 
boro.  North  Carolina. 

tAMATO,   David   (b) 

Rehabilitation    Consultant,    Institute    of    Inter- 
American     Affairs,     c/o     American     Embassy, 
Mexico,   D.  F. 
AMES,  Mrs.  Martha   (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Washington  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  254  North 
Main   Street,   Washington.   Pennsylvania. 

*AMES,  William  Donald   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  254 
North  Main  Street,  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

*ANDERSON,  Dr.  A.  D.  (d) 

Kansas    State    Association    for   the    Blind,    IS 
East  Walnut,  Herington,  Kansas. 
ANDERSON,  Al  A.  (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind,  1958  East  93rd  Street,  Cleve- 
land 6,  Ohio. 

tANDERSON,  Christine  (c) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  North  Caro- 
lina Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
2658,   Raleigh,   North  Carolina. 
t*ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.  (c) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  for  the  Blind,  1237 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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ANDERSON,  Mrs.   Gertrude   (c) 

Field   Representative,    Social   Service    Division, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  559  Greenville,  North  Carolina. 
*ANDERSON,  Herbert  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Lancaster     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association   for  the   Blind,   West 
Walnut  and  Mary  Streets,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t^ANDERSON,  Jesse   (h) 

Managing  Editor,  The  New  Messenger,  Society 
for  the  Aid  of  the   Sightless,   Church  of  Jesus 
Christ   of   Latter-day   Saints,    1164   21st   Street, 
Ogden,  Utah. 
1:*ANDERS0N,  Opal   (d) 

Weaver,    Harris    County    Association    for    the 
Blind,   3530   West  Dallas,   Houston,   Texas. 
t*ANDERTON,  Winonah  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  826  Madison  Street,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
North  Carolina. 

ANDREWS,  Francis  M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,   Baltimore  6,   Maryland. 

APPLEGATE,  Mrs.  Ada  H.  (d) 

336   Henkel  Circle,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

ARNEY,   Lewis    (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  East  230 
Sprague,  Olympia,  Washington. 

t*ASENJO,  J.  Albert   (f) 

Consultant     in    Vocational     Planning,     American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 
§t*ATKINSON,  J.  Robert   (f) 

Founder,  Vice  President,  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor,   Braille   Institute    of   America,    741    North 
Vermont  Avenue,   Los   Angeles   29,   California. 
tATKINSON,  Mrs.  J.  Robert  (d) 

5427    Barton    Avenue,    Los    Angeles    38,    Cali- 
fornia. 
J*AUER,   Mrs.    Charles   I.    (a) 

Assistant    Director,    El    Paso    County    Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  2229  East  Yandell,  El  Paso, 
Texas. 
AUSTIN,  JR.,  John  F.    (d) 

Member,    Board    of    Directors,    Harris    County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1328, 
Houston,  Texas. 
AUSTIN.   Mrs.    Sarah    (a) 

Shop    Instructor,    Juniata    Foundation    Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,   South 
Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
AUTENREITH,   J.   Harold    (d) 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
308    South    Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
*AWE,  Francis   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Division     of     Public    Assistance,     2385     North 
Lake   Drive,   Milwaukee    11,   Wisconsin. 
»BACON,  William   (i) 

Stand  Supervisor,   Department  of  Welfare  Di- 
vision    of     Social     Administration,     513     East 
Town    Street,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
*BAER,  Mrs.  Doris  R.    (c) 

Counselor,  Division  for  Adult  Blind,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  209  Vaughn  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Wisconsin. 
BAGLIONI,' Mrs.    Gladys    (d) 

c/o   V.    A.    Baglioni.    tj.    S.    S.    Peterson    DE- 
152,  F.  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 
*BAILEY,  Mrs.  Ella  May   (a) 

Shop     Instructor,     Lancaster     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association   for  the   Blind,   West 
Walnut    and    Mary    Streets,    Lancaster,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
§t*BAKER,  Colonel  E.  A.    (f)  ,  •        . 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  To- 
ronto   2B,    Ontario. 


tBAKER,  J.  C.    (a) 

Manager-Sales  and  Production,  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  912 
West   Broadway,   Fort  Worth,   Texas. 
BAKIC,  Stephen  C.    (d) 

Retail    Sales    Manager,    Cleveland    Society    for 
the    Blind,    2275    East    55th    Street,    Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
BALCEREK,  Helen  (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Westmore- 
land County  Branch  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  35  East  Otterman  Street,  Greens- 
burg,   Pennsylvania. 

t*BALL,  Hugh   (d) 

Barium   Springs,   North  Carolina. 
*BALL,   Ralph    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Lackawanna   Branch,   Pennsyl- 
vania  Association    for   the    Blind,    226    Adams 
Avenue,   Scranton,   Pennsylvania. 
*BALL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Lackawanna   Branch,   Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind,    226    Adams 
Avenue,   Scranton,   Pennsylvania. 
BANTA,   Mrs.   Lilyan  W.    (a) 

Administrative  Secretary,  Industrial  Home  for 
the   Blind,   57   Willoughby   Street,    Brooklyn    1, 
New   York. 
BARD,  John  E.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Louisiana  Welfare  Department,  915 
Lafayette   Street,   New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 

§tBARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C. 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  322  State 
Capitol  Annex,   Denver  2,   Colorado. 

t*BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (f) 

Executive   Director,    American   Foundation   for 
Blind,    15    West    16th    Street,    New    York    11, 
New  York. 
*BARNHART,  Robert  H.   (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
801  Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

t*BARRETT,  R.  Earl   (a) 

Executive     Director,     Pennsylvania     Working 
Home   for  the   Blind,   3518   Lancaster   Avenue, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pennsylvania. 
tBARRETT,   S.    Ruth    (h) 

Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  American  Bible 
Society,     450     Park    Avenue,     New    York    22, 
New   York. 
*BARRETT,  Walter  (b) 

Supervisor,  Newsstand  Department,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

BARRY,  E.  G.   (d) 

Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company,  Fourth 
and  Louisiana,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

tBARTRAM,   William   E.    (a) 

Manager,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  630  Camp 
Street,   New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 
t*BAST,  Irvin  L.   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  336-12th  Street,  S.E., 
Washington,    D.    C. 
BASTEDENBECK,   Miss  K.   S.    (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS  West 
16th   Street,   New  York,   New  York. 

*BAUGH,    Mildred    (a) 

Director  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,  Center 
for  Sightless,  Inc.,  330  Third  Street,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

*BAUMAN,   George   M.    (i)       . 

Business  Enterprises  Supervisor,  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Post  Office  Box 
4065,   Baton   Rouge,  Louisiana. 

tBAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.    (b) 

Psychologist  and  Co-Director,  Personnel  Re- 
search and  Guidance  Center,  1604  Spruce 
Street,   Philidelphia   3,   Pennsylvania. 

*BAXT,   Gloria    (c) 

Medical  Social  Worker,  Episcopal  Eye,  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospital,  7629— 9th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.   C. 
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fBEATH,  Robert  W.  (h) 

Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  64  Baldwin  Street,  Toronto  2B, 
Ontario. 

BECHTEL,   Reverend  John    (g) 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  260  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

BEISTLINE,  Ralph   (d) 

Staff  Member,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

BELL,  Dr.   Bernard  T.    (d) 

148  First  Street  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
t*BELLANDER,  Eric  (a) 

Executive    Director,    Lions    Industries    of    the 
Palm  Beaches,  7810  South  Dixie  Street,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
tBELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric   (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Lions  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  7810  South  Dixie,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 

BELLMERE,  Mrs.  Alice  (d) 

Secretary,   Montgomery  County  Branch,   Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,   1106  West 
Main    Street,    Norristown,    Pennsylvania. 
*BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.   (f) 

President,     Canadian     Council     of     the     Blind, 
Post  Office   Box   443,   London,   Ontario. 
t*BENNETT,   George   (d) 

426  Scott  Drive,  Corpus  Christie,  Texas. 

BERRYMAN,  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Worker,  Northhamp- 
ton  County   Branch,    Pennsylvania   Association 
for  the  Blind,   129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethle- 
hem,  Pennsylvania. 
fBETTICA,  Louis  J.  (b) 

Director,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn    1,   New  York. 

BIANCO,  Bruno  (d) 

Office  and  Personnel  Manager,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

BIDDLE,  Thelma  S.    (d) 

Assistant   Supervisor  of   Sight-Saving   Classes, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,  Richmond  21,  Virginia. 
rBINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet   (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Feld  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,  State  Department  of  Education, 
2709  Derby  Street,   Berkley,  California. 

BINGHAM,  Jr.,  Mrs.  T.  W.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Home  Industry  Division, 
Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  278 — 12  St., 
N.E.,    Atlanta,    Georgia. 

BIRCHARD,  Florence   (h) 

Editor,  Our  Special,  National  Braille  Press,  88 
St.   Stephen   Street,   Boston   IS,   Massachusetts. 
♦BISHOP,  Alexander  R.   (g) 

Teacher,     Alabama     Institute     for     Deaf     and 
Blind,  Post  Office  Box  4SS,  Talladega,  Alabama. 
tBLAIR,  Mrs.  Janet  (h) 

Welfare     Chairman,     Jr.     League    of     Mexico, 
Alpes  625,   Mexico  City,  D.F. 
tBLAKESLEE,   Clinton    (d) 

3113  Wingate,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (b) 

Chief,  Blind  Rehabilitation,  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  Division,  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  United  States  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BLOODWORTH,  Mrs.  Carolyn  H.   (b) 

Counselor,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  270  South 
Bellevue  Boulevard,   Memphis,  Tennessee. 

tBOOTH,  Alice  O.    (e) 

Assistant  Director,  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
270   Broadway,  New  York  7,  New  York. 

*BORRINGER,  W.  M.   (c) 

Shop  Foreman,  Cambria  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  728  Wood 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 


BORST,  Mrs.  Ida  F.   (d) 

Post  Office  Box  3027,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

BOUCHER,   Mrs.    Maude  D.    (g) 

Assistant    Consultant    on    Casework,    Division 
of    Child    Welfare,    628    East    Adams    Street, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 
1:*B0URGE0IS,  Octave  J.   (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Counselor,  Louisiana 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conserva- 
tion, State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  915 
Lafayette  Street,  Room  502,  New  Orleans  12, 
Louisiana. 
*BOULTER,  Eric  T.   (f) 

Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

BOWERS,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.   (d) 
Babson  Park,  Florida. 

BOYD,  Dr.  Charles  G.   (d) 

915   Sweet  Building,   Fort  Lauderdale   Florida. 

•BOYER,   Blanche    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cambria  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  728  Wood 
Street,   Johnstown,   Pennsylvania. 

*BOYER,  Jr.,  Chester  A.   (d) 

505  Milltown  Road,  Cooper  Farm,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

*BRADY,  Major  John  F.   (a) 

Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

♦BRANDON,  Mrs.  J.  J.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
1123     Church    Street,    Room    207,    Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
BRANDON.  Mason  (e) 

Director,    Division    of    Rehabilitation    Services, 
Department     of     Public     Welfare,     14th     and 
Church   Street,   Nashville,   Tennessee. 
BRANT,  E.  B.  (d) 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  5051  9th  Avenue,  North,  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Florida. 

JBREUEL,  John  W.   (h) 

Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Technical  Serv- 
ices and  General  Manager  of  the  Talking  Book 
Department,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

*BRIDGMAN,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Worker,  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  Montana  Association  for  the 
Blind,  311  First  Avenue,  South  West,  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 

*BROOKS,  Alfred  D.   (b) 

Assistant  Chief,  Center  for  the  Blind,  Veterans 
Administration    Hospital,    Tuskegee,    Alabama. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the  Blind 
and  Sight  Conservation,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Capitol  Annex,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana. 

*BROWN,  E.  G.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,   Ontario. 

tBROWN,  Guy   (a) 

General  Foreman,  Broom  Mop  Department, 
Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

t*BROWN,  Mrs.   Guy   (c) 

Home  Industry  Teacher,  Georgia  Factory  for 
the   Blind,   Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

BROWN,  Herbert  R.    (e) 

Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  112  State  Street,  Albany,  New 
York. 

*BROWN,  Richard  Noel   (b) 

Braille  Therapist,  United  States  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Roose- 
velt  Road,   Hines,   Illinois. 
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♦BROWNING,  Jr.,  Edmund  L.  (d) 

3145  North  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*BRUGGEMAN,   Carl  E.    (a) 

Executive    Director,    West    Moreland    County 
Branch,      Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind,     103     Alexander    Avenue,     Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
BRYAN,  Dr.  John  E.   (g) 

President,    Alabama    Institute    for    Deaf    and 
Blind,  Post  Office  Box  268,  Talladega,  Alabama. 
t*BUELL,  Dr.   Charles   (g) 

Athletic  Director,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  3001  Derby  Street,  Berkeley  5,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*BUKSZAR.  Ernest   (d) 

Shop  Employee,  Fayette  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  51  North 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 

BURCHFIELD,  Mrs.  Bess  (d) 

Teacher,  Public  Schools,  713  Albemarle  Street, 
Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 
*BURCHFIELD,   William    (d) 

612  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t*BURFORD,  Leonard  (d) 

Director,  Department  of  Music,  Abilene  Chris- 
tian  College,   Abilene,   Texas. 
*BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (b) 

Chief  Instructor,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park 
Boulevard,   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose   (g) 

Assistant     Teacher,     Sunny     Brook     Nursery 
School,    Delaware    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
Marshallton,  Delaware. 
J*BURNS,  Garland  D.    (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Division,  1516  South 
Quaker,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

BURNS,  Walter  E.    (d) 

Treasurer,    Pennsylvania    Association    for    the 
Blind,   1607   North   Second   Street,   Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
§t*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (c) 

Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  State  Office 
Building,   Jefferson   City,   Missouri. 

BUSH,  Mrs.  Herman  (d) 

President,  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  295  Hunt- 
ingfton  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
tCALDWELL,  Lucy   (h) 

Supervisor,     Talking     Book     Machines,     State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,   Land  Office   Build- 
ing, Austin,  Texas. 
*CAMP,   Carl    (e) 

Supervisor,   Division   of   Blind   Services,    State 
Department    of    Public    Welfare,    State    House 
Annex,   Concord,   New   Hampshire. 
t*CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
550  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CAMPBELL,   Mrs.   Mary  Dranga    (f) 

Archivist,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
IS  West  16th  Street.  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

CANNON,  William  M.    (b) 

Staff  Psychologist,  North  Carolina  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  2658,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

CANTERMAN,  Dr.  D.  D.  (d) 

Trustee,  Butler  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West  Cunning- 
ham Street,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

*CARD,  George   (d) 

First  Vice-President,  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  605  South  Few  Street,  Madison  3,  Wis- 
consin 
CARD,  Mrs.  George  (d) 

605  South  Few  Street,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin. 

*CARIOLA,  Michael  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Delaware  County  _  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
West    15th    Street,    Chester,    Pennsylvania. 


CARIOLA,  Mrs.  Michael   (a) 

Departmental  Head,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    100 
West  ISth  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
tCARROLL,   Reverend  Thomas  J.    (a) 

Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  49 
Franklin    Street,    Boston    10,    Massachusetts. 

CARTER,   Patricia   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  1900  South  Marshall  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago  23,    Illinois. 

CASE,   Maurice    (c) 

Case  Work  Supervisor,  Recreation  Director, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East 
59th   Street,   New   York,   New   York. 

CASEY,  James  (d) 

Treasurer,  Lantana  Lions  Club,  Lantana, 
Florida. 

CASTLES.  Jr.,  Mrs.  John   (h) 

Secretary,    Recording   for   the   Blind,    36   West 
44th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 
*CATHEY,  Judge  Sam   (d) 

809  Jackson  Building,  Ashville,  North  Carolina. 

CATLIN,   William    (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,   301    Park   Street,   Jacksonville,   Florida. 

CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.    (g) 

Principal,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  64th 
and   Malvern   Avenue,    Philadelphia    31,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
t»CHALKER.  Alma  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
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the  Blind,  Kansas  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, 623  Anne  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

FARABAUGH,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Cumberland  County,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Fayetteville,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel   (d) 
Rochester,  Massachusetts. 
tFAUST,  W.  C.   (d) 

7326   Eugene   Street,   Houston,  Texas. 

FAY,  Margaret  M.    (d) 

Subscription  Secretary,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 

FEIGHT,  Mrs.  Betty  (c) 

Home   Visitor,    Bedford    Branch,    Pennsylvania 
Association     for    the     Blind,     209     West     Pitt 
Street,   Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 
*FELDMAN,  Leon   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Erie  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania    Association     for     the     Blind,      1305 
Baldwin   Building,    Erie,    Peimsylvania. 
*FERRELL,  William  J.    (b) 

Vocational    Counselor,    Tennessee    Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind, 
416  Jackson  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
tFEW,  Anne   (d) 

Secretary-Instructor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

•FILA,  Stella   (b) 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind.  Miners  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

•FINNEY,  Fern   (d) 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee,  Kansas 
State  Association  for  the  Blind,  15  East  Wal- 
nut Street,  Herington,  Kansas. 

FISHER,  Mrs.  E.   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Delaware 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  100  West  15th  Street,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FITZHUGH,   Mrs.   Josephine    (d) 

1320-57  Terrace,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

FLINN,  Frank  H.   (f) 

Superintendent,    Maritime    Division,    Canadian 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  172  Almon 
Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

FLYNN,  Edmund  L.    (d) 

President,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt  Street, 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 

FODEN,  Mrs.  Marjory  B.    (c) 

Public  Health  Nurse,  Board  of, Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

FONTAINE,  James  L.    (f)  . 

Supervisor,  Department  of  Special  Services, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th   Street,   New  York    11,   New   York. 

FOOTE,  Brainard  (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey. 

FOOTE,  Charles  W.    (f) 

Sales    Manager,    National    Industries    for    the 
Blind,    15    West    16th    Street.    New    York    11, 
New  York. 
tFOOTE,  Dr.  Franklin  M.   (f)  .         -        . 

Executive   Director,    National    Society   for   the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  New  York. 
FOOTE,  Norman  M.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey. 

FORD,  Eualena  F.  (c) 

Medical  Consultant,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Capitol  Annex,  Post  Office 
Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

♦FORWARD,  Sophy  L.   (c) 

State     Supervisor,    Home    Teaching     Section, 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  116  Locust  Street, 
Harrisburg.    Pennsylvania. 
FOSTER,  Lawrence   (b) 

Counselor,  Placement  Officer,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  11  SI,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 

JFOSTER,  M.  Vesta  (c) 

Medical  Social  Worker,  Harris  County  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas, 
Houston,  Texas. 

FOY,  Mrs.  Bolin  M.   (i)  ^      ,.        r^ 

Operations  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1295, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

FRACHELTON,  Mrs.  David  (d) 

2353  Woodmere  Drive,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio. 

FRAMPTON,  J.  V.   (d)  .    . 

First  Vice-President,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind.  1607  North  Second  Street,  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

FRANK,   Lillian    (d)  ^^      , 

Croydon    Hotel,    Apartment    1005,    616    North 
Rush,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
*FRANK,   Morris    (f) 

Vice  President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey. 

FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.    (a) 

Exceutive  Secretary,  Association  for  the  Blind 
of  Rochester,   439   Monroe  Avenue,   Rochester 
7,  New  York. 
JFRANKENTHALER,  Irene  (d) 

American  Foundation   for  the   Blind,    15   West 
16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
tFRANKS,  Gladys  C.    (h)  ,       .  ,  . 

Librarian  I,  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Dept.  for  the  Blind,  Logan  Square,  Philadel- 
phia  3,  Pennsylvania. 

FREBURGER.   Milton   T.    (a) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind.  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more 17,  Maryland. 

*FREDRICKSON,   Frieda    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Spokane  County  Welfare,  De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  East  230  Sprague, 
Spokane   2,    Washington. 

FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (f) 

Executive  Director,  Jewish  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  101  West  55th  Street,  New  York 
19,  New  York. 


t*FRERICH,  A.  W.   (a) 

Mop  Shop  Supervisor,  Harris  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston, 
Texas. 
FREY,  Clifford  F.   (d)  ,     ^ 

President,  Northampton  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania  Association    for   the    Blind,    129    East 
Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
FRIED  BERG,  Mrs.  Celeste  A.   (d) 

Volunteer  Worker,    1870   Jackson   Street,   San 
Francisco,   California. 
•FRIES,  Emil  B.  (d)  ,„    , 

2606  East  Seventh  Street,  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington. 

FRYDA,   Paul  A.    (a)  ,       t,,-   j 

General    Manager,    Industries    for    the    Blind, 
3320  West  Vliet  Street.  Milwaukee  8,  Wiscon- 
sin. 
•FULLER,  Earl  (d) 

Shop  Employee,  Fayette  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association   for  the   Blind,   51   North 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 
fGAINES,  W.B.  (e)  ,.    ^     ^ 

Supervisor,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Depart- 
ment  of   Vocational    Rehabilitation,    129    State 
Office  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
GALLOZZI,  Charles  (h) 

Head,   Books  for  the  Blind,   Free  Library   of 
Philadelphia,    Logan    Square,    Philadelphia    3, 
Pennsylvania. 
GALMISH,  Florine   (d) 

Secretary,  Butler  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West 
Cunningham   Street,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

t GARRET,  Charles  R.   (c) 

Caseworker,   Cabarrus  County,  Department  of 

Public  Welfare,  Post  Office  Box  11,  Concord, 

North   Carolina. 
•GARSIDE,  Lillian   (d) 

9  Fifield  Street,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts. 
GARTLEY,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  (d) 

26   Renwick  Avenue,   London,   Ontario. 

fGATTIS,  Carlos   (b)  .       ,     „  ,    ,.,..  .. 

Placement  Agent,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  303  Education  Building,  Capitol 
Grounds,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

GAY,  Mrs.  Lenore  Y.   (e) 

Administrator.  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  24  Ex- 
change Place,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Island. 

GAYLORD,  Mrs.  Mattie  (d)  ^         .    . 

Stand  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  163,  Greenville, 
North  Carolina. 
♦GEOGHEGAN,  James  (i) 

Field  Representative,  Business  Enterprises,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby 
Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 

GERMAN,  Lester  R.  (a)  ^^      ,. 

Director,     Department    for    the     Handicapped, 
Brooklyn    Bureau   of   Social   Service   and   Chil- 
dren's  Aid   Society.   285    Schermerhorn   Street, 
Brooklyn  17,  New  York. 
tGERRARD,  P.  D.   (h).    . 

Public  Relations,  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Association,  3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln 
6,   Nebraska. 

GIBBONS,  Ellen   (a)  „        .   t. 

Executive  Director,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East 
Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

GIBSON.  Mrs.  Amedee   (h)  o       •        x 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Baha  1  Service  for 
the  Blind,  616  North  Oxford  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles   4,   California. 

J*GIBSON,  Lorene   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adjustment  Center,  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

•GILBY,  N.  E.   (f)  ^       ^.        ^^  ^.  -^      .^  ^ 

Field    Secretary,    Canadian    National    Institute 
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for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,  Ontario. 

♦GILLESPIE.  John  W.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  125  Durham  Street,  S.,  Sudbury, 
Ontario. 

*GILMARTIN,  Thomas    (b) 

Assistant    Supervisor    of    Training    and    Case- 
work,   New    York    Association    for    the    Blind, 
111    East   59th    Street,   New  York.   New   York. 
GILPATRIC,   Mrs.   Roswell   (d) 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Recording  for 
the    Blind,    36    West    44th    Street,    New    York, 
New  York. 
t*GISSENDANNER,  Sarah  V.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Virginia    Commission    for    the 
Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,    Virginia. 
GLENN,  Mrs.  Marian  L.    (d) 

Executive  Secretary,  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica,  741   North  Vermont  Avenue,   Los  Angeles 
29,    California. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.   (b) 

Chief,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Blind 
Center,  Post  Office  Box  539,  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama. 

*GLICKSON,   Carl    (d) 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  305  South  Craig  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

*GLICKSON,   Harry   (d) 

Pittsburgh    Branch.    Pennsylvania    Association 
for   the   Blind,    308    South   Craig   Street,    Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 
t*GLOVER,  Calvin  S.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  The  Cincinnati  Associa- 
tion for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1548  Cen- 
tral  Parkway,   Cincinnati    10,  Ohio. 

tGLOVER.  Ovalee  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  2519  McKinney,  Dallas,  Texas. 

tGLUCKIN.    Morris    (e) 

Supervisor,    Services    to   the    Blind,    State    De- 
partment of   Public  Welfare,   400   West  Mark- 
ham  Street.   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
GNADE,   Margaret    (c) 

Prevention    of    Blindness    Worker,    Pittsburgh 
Branch,      Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind,     308     South     Craig     Street,     Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
GODIN,  J.A.    (f) 

Superintendent,  Quebec  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent 
Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

*GOENS,   Mrs.   Luretta  V.    (d) 
Route    2,    Caney,    Kansas. 
GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  C.   (c) 

Director,  Welfare  Services,  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    308 
South    Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh    13,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
GOLDTHWAITE,  Lucy  A.    (d) 
Yorktown   Heights,   New  York. 
GOLKA,   Robert  J.    (d) 

400  Warren  Avenue,  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
GORIN.  Mrs.  Charles  G.    (d) 

.State    Commission    for   the    Blind,    Land    Office 
Building,   Austin,   Texas. 
GORSON,  Albert  G.   (h) 

Executive    Director,    The    Louis    Braille    Insti- 
tute  of   America,    140   West    S8th   Street,    New 
York    19,   New  York. 
t*GRACE,   Mrs.   Irene    (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,   Virginia. 

GRAHAM,  Donald  W.  (c) 

Supervisor,  Social  Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  300  Henipshaw  Building, 
Houston,  Texas. 

GREAVES,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer  (g) 

Principal     and     Chairman     Advisory      Board, 


Royer-Greaves     School    for    the    Blind,     Paoli, 
Pennsylvania. 
tGREEN,  Britt  L.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Mansion  Park  Building, 
Raleigh,    North    Carolina. 

GREEN,  Frederick  P.   (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Ohio  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  414  West 
Superior,   Cleveland    13,   Ohio. 

GREENAWALT,   Edwin   C.    (d) 

Sales  Manager,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price   Street,   Philadelphia  44,   Pennsylvania. 

GREENE,  Virgil   (d) 

Post  Office  Box  3627,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. 

GREENWAY,  Emerson   (h) 

Librarian,  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Logan  Square,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 

GREGG,  W.   P.    (e) 

Supervisor,  Training  and  Placement,  Division 
of  Social  Administration,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Oak  Street  at  9th,  Columbus 
15,    Ohio. 

GREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H.   (g) 

Superintendent,    Washington    State    School    for 
the   Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington. 
|:*GRIDER,  Charles  B.   (b) 

Placement  Specialist  for  the   Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,     Alabama     Institute     for     Deaf 
and    Blind.    Post    Office    Box    243.    Talladega, 
Alabama. 
*GRIFFIS,   Gretta    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Family    and    Child    Services, 
1022     Eleventh     Street,     N.W..     Washington, 
D.  C. 
*GRILLS,  Ian   (f) 

Field    Secretary,    Canadian    National    Institute 
for    the    Blind,    24    Pearl    Street,     Brantford, 
Ontario. 
*GROVER,  Charles  D.   (d) 

President,  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind, 
208    State    Street,    Albany    6,    New   York. 

GROVER,  Mrs.    C.   D.    (d) 

12   Harris  Avenue,   Albany,   New   York. 
tGRUBER,   Kathern   F.    (f). 

Assistant  Director.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 

GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (c) 

Supervisor,  Medical  Social  Service,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.   L.    (c) 

Director.  Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,  4651 
St.    Denis,    Montreal,    Quebec. 

t*GUTHRIE,  Mrs.  M.  J.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
912   West   Broadway,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

*HACKENBURG,   George    (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion,   4100    West   Third    Street,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

*HACKETT,    Lemont    (c) 

Supervisor,  Home  Service  Department  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  N.  Fulton 
Avenue,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

HACKETT,   Mrs.   Victoria   E.    (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  N.  Fulton  Avenue.  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

HAGAN,  Mrs.    Peter  F.    (d) 

Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Branch  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  100  East  Price 
Street,    Philadelphia   44,    Pennsylvania. 

t*HAHNEL,  Harry  (d) 

Piano  Tuner.  Baldwin  Company,  1801  Gil- 
liert    Street,    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

t*HAHNEL.  Mrs.   Martha  Louise   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Services  for  the  Blind, 
513    East    Town    Street,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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t*HALE,  Fuller  R.    (a) 

Director,    Seattle   Social   Center  for  the   Blind, 
604  University   Street,   Seattle    1,   Washington. 
HALLETT.  Homer  C.  (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  528 
Walnut    Street,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

*HAMILTON.  Mr.  W.  E.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  398  O'Connor  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

$HANDEL,   Alexander   F.    (f) 

Consultant  in  Community  Planning,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New   York    11,    New   York. 

*HANSON,  Howard  H.   (e) 

Director,    Service   to   the    Blind,    State    House, 
Pierre,   South  Dakota. 
HARFORD,   Mrs.   Ann  Landis    (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Division  of  Welfare,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  229  Rialto  Building,  906  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,   Missouri. 

♦HAROLD,  Gerard  A.    (i) 

Supervisor,     Commercial     Enterprises     for    the 
Blind,   Office  of  Vocational   Rehabilitation.   700 
East   Adams,   Springfield,   Illinois. 
t*HARP,  Mrs.   Clessia  V.    (c) 

Home     Teacher,     State     Commission     for     the 
Blind,  912  West  Broadway,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
HARRIS,  Raymond    (h) 

Branch  Librarian,  Library  for  the  Blind,  166 
Sixth  Avenue,   New  York,   New   York. 

♦HARRIS,  Travis   (e) 

Supervisor.   Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation    Service,    1141    North    Robinson, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
§t*HARRISON,   Philip   N.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

tHARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.    (h) 

2308  Chestnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Fitts-White  Clinic,  Room  45  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

HASKINS,    Hobert    (d) 

55   Academy   Road,    Caldwell,    New  Jersey. 
^HASTINGS,  Miss  Winifred  I.    (a) 

Executive     Secretary,    Florida    Association    of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  601   S.W.  8th  Avenue, 
Miami,   Florida. 
JHATHAWAY,  Donald  W.    (h) 

Assistant  Director,  Hadley  School  for  the 
Blind,  620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois. 

HATHAWAY,   William  Henry    (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,   305  West  8th  Street,  Wil- 
mington  22,   Delaware. 
t*HAYNES,  Mrs.  Hattie  W.    (c) 

Braille  Teacher,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston  19, 
Texas. 

HEBBELN,  H.   J.    (e) 

Supervisor,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  1391,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

HEDGES,  Thomas   B.    (h) 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of   Congress,   Washington   25,   D.    C. 
*HEEREMANS,   Harold  W.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  425  West 
Broad   Street,   Hazleton,   Pennsylvania. 

*HEEREMANS,  Mrs.  Harold   (c) 

Therapist,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  425  West  Broad 
Street,  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania. 

*HEEREN,  Ethel   (c) 

Supervisor  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 


the  Blind,  3323  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago 
23,  Illinois. 

*HEIM,  George  W.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Mercer  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  69 
South  Oakland  Avenue,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 

tHELD.   Miss   Marian    (a) 

Director,    Department   of   Direct   Services   The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,   111  East 
59th   Street,   New   York   22,   New   York. 
t*HENDERSON,  W.   V.    (d) 

Stand    Operator,    La    Salle    Hotel,    Beaumont, 
Texas. 
t*HENDERSON,  Mrs.  W.  V.    (d) 

Stand  Operator,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Post  Office  Cigar  Stand,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 

*HENRY,   Mrs.   Alice  T.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Chester  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  71  South 
First    Avenue,    Coatesville,    Pennsylvania. 

*HENRY,  Mr.  H.  W.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  230  Strabane  Avenue,  Windsor, 
Ontario. 

*HENRY,  Reginald  D.    (a) 

Executive    Director,     Chester    County    Branch 
Pennsylvania    Association    "for    the    Blind,     71 
South  First  Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 
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Placement  Agent,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
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Managing     Director,     National     Braille     Press 
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Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Jefferson  City, 
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t* JOHNSON,   Mrs.    Annie   B.    Faircloth    (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
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leigh, North  Carolina. 
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Supervisor  of  Service  Department,  Minneapolis 
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r  JOHNSON,  Henry  F.  (d) 
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Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  School  of  Medi- 
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vania. 
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capped, 3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond, 
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lyn 2,  New  York. 
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Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Wel- 
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Secretary  to  Director,  The  Hadley  School  for 
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ginia Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  146 
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Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
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ton, D.  C. 

•KAUFMAN,  Max  (b) 
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more  1,  Maryland. 
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KENYON,   Eunice  L.    (g) 

Executive  Director,   Boston  Nursery   for  Blind 
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Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
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44,   Pennsylvania. 
LABAW,  Mrs.   Margaret  L.    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Phila- 
delphia Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia 
44,   Pennsylvania. 

$LACEY,  Lee  H.    (d) 

Executive    Director,    Goodwill    Industries,    201 
West    5th    Street,    Dayton    2,    Ohio. 
LAFFEY,  Mrs.  Ruth   (h) 

Librarian,    Hadley    School    for   the    Blind,    620 
Lincoln  Avenue,   Winnetka,   Illinois. 
LAMBERT,  Robert   (g) 

Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
7725   College  Avenue,   Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

JLAMPKIN,   Lila    (d) 

Secretary,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  155,  Asher  Avenue  Station, 
2812   South  Tyler,   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

*LANE,  C.  J.   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Post  Office,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

tLANGAN,    Paul    (g) 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
1867  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 

*LANGENDERFER.   Miss   Margaret  A.    (c^ 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Services  for  the  Blind.  513  East 
Town    Street,    Columbus    15,    Ohio. 

LANGERHANS,   Miss   Clara    (f) 

Field  Services  Counselor,  American  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind,  22  West  17th  Street, 
New  York   11,   New  York. 

rLANGFORD,  Robert  P.    (a) 

Executive  Director.  Lycoming  Countv  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  537,  Williamsport,   Pennsylvania. 

LARK.  James  D.    (f) 

Business  Manager.  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington  16,  D.  C. 

*LARSEN,  O.  Leonard   (f) 

Executive  Director,  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1  Continental  Avenue,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York. 

tLASKER.   Mrs.   E.    (d) 

1201  Hawthorne,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

♦LAUPHEIMER,  Miss  Ruth   H.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17.  Maryland. 
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*LAWLEY,   David  Baxter    (f) 

Acting   Superintendent,   Canadian  National   In- 
stitute   for    the    Blind,    20    Glenaden    Avenue 
West,  Toronto   18,   Ontario. 
t*LAWSON,   Billy   E.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Harris  County  Association  for 
the    Blind,     3530    West    Dallas,    Houston     19, 
Texas. 
t*LAWSON,   Miss   Julia    (b) 

Specialist  in  Professional  and  Clerical  Occu- 
pations, State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Land 
Oifice    Building,   Austin    14,   Texas. 

tLEACH,  Mrs.   Eileen  C.    (g) 

Supervisor,  Education  for  the  Blind,  Harris 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  3530  West 
Dallas,  Houston  19,  Texas. 

*LEE,   Harry   G. 

Piano   Tuner,    1366    S.    Lauderdale,    Memphis, 
Tennessee. 
LeFEVRE,   Robert    (f) 

Secretary,  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
Made  Products,  1511  K.  Street,  N.W.,  Room 
442,   Washington,   D.   C. 

*LEHMAN,  Robert    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  241 
Chestnut    Street,    Sunbury,    Pennsylvania. 

LENDE,    Helga    (f)  .  ,      „,•    ^ 

Librarian,  American  Foundation  for  the  Bund, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
♦LEONARD,   Miss   Mary   M.    (b) 

Intake  Counselor.  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

LEVISEUR,    Mrs.    Frederick  J.    (d) 

298  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

LEVY,   Mrs.   Richard   (h) 

Honorary  Chairman,  Johanna  Braille  Bureau, 
3530  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  13,  Illinois. 

t*LEWIS,   Joseph    (f) 

Director  of  Recreation,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1101  West  Broadway, 
Vancouver  9,    British  Columbia. 

LEWIS,  Roselle  H.   (c)  ,   „  ,,. 

Area  Supervisor,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  300  Hampshaw  Building,  Houston  2, 
Texas. 

LIECHTY,  Mr.  Howard  M.   (h) 

Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing 
Company,    Monsey,    New    York. 

LIMBERG,  Mary  R.    (a) 

Acting  Director,  Erie  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1320  G. 
Daniel   Baldwin    Building,   Erie,   Pennsylvania. 

JLINTON,    Eugenia    (i)  _  .        „ 

Supervisor,  Kentucky  Business  Enterprises  Pro- 
gram, Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1510  Hey- 
burn    Building,   Louisville   2,   Kentucky. 

LOCKE,    Mrs.    Elizabeth   R.    (a)  . 

Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  425  James  Street, 
Syracuse   3,   New   York. 

*LOGAN,  Mrs.   Blanche  (d) 

2007  New  Jersey  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

t*LOHLER,  A.  William  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Bucks  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  171 
South  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

*LOKEN,  Lester   (b)  .  .        ,        , 

Rehabilitation  Counselor  II,  Division  for  the 
Blind  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
8^  South  Farwell  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin. 

*LONG,  Elisabeth  A.    (d)  ^  ,..       . 

11488  Westwood  Drive,  Arlington,   California. 

LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (g) 

Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
3001   Derby   Street,   Berkeley,   California. 

t*LUCAS,   Waverley    (d) 

Route  #2,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina. 


tLUCKY,  Mrs.  J.  H.    (d) 

Representative,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States,   2401    Maconda   Lane,   Houston,   Texas. 

tLYON,  Mrs.   Margaret   (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Home  Industry  Supervisor, 
State  Department  of  Social  Services,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vermont. 

LYSEN.  J.  C.   (g)  ^    ^ 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School,  Box  430,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

*McAULAY,  Mr.  John  H.    (d) 

7202   Delfield   Street,   Chevy  Chase,   Maryland. 

McBRIDE,   Helen   C.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Central  Association  for 
the  Blind,  301  Court  Street,  Utica  4,  New 
York. 

t*McCLAIN,  Vera   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind,  629  South  18th  Street,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

*McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.   (f) 

Supervisor  of  Field  Services,  Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1425    Crescent    Street,    Montreal,    Quebec. 

*McCLOSKEY,   Helen    (g) 

Principal  Teacher,  Sunnybrook  Nursery  School 
for  the   Blind,   305   West  8th   Street,  Wilming- 
ton  22,    Delaware. 
McCLUNE,  Ronald    (d) 

223   Greenville  Avenue,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania. 

McCLURE,  Jr.,  Dr.  C.  C.   (d) 

1918    Hayes    Street,    Nashville,    Tennessee. 
*McCOLLAM,   H.   Kenneth   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor  for  the  Blind,  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, 165  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford  6,  Con- 
necticut. 

McCOY,   Ruth   B.    (e) 

Executive  Assistant,  Albany  Association  of  the 
Blind,     208     State     Street,    Albany     10,     New 
York. 
*McCRARY,  Bemece  (c) 

Supervising  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Room  305.  515  Van 
Ness  Avenue,   San  Francisco  2,  California. 

McCRARY,  Mrs.   Madeline   (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  401  Labor  Building, 
Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 

McCULLOCH,  Miss  Agnes  (f) 

Secretary,     Central    Western    Division,    Cana- 
dian   National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    1031 
Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 
t*McCUNE,  Mrs.  Marjorie   (c) 

Special    Caseworker,    North    Carolina    Commis- 
sion   for    the    Blind,    Court    House,    Asheville 
North  Carolina. 
tMcDANIEL,   Mr.  W.   L.    (a) 

General  Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind  2324  F  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McDONALD,  John   (d) 

R.D.   3   Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

McDONALD,  Miss  Margaret  M.  (h) 

Librarian,  Wolfner  Branch  Library  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  3844  Olive 
Street,   St.   Louis  8,  Missouri. 

Mcelroy,  e.  i.  (d)  ,     .     ,      .  ,. 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

JMcFADEN,  George  G.    (b)  ,    „  ,    ,  .,.,  ,. 

District  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  472  South  Lawrence,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

*McGREAL,  William   (e)  ,  ■        ,         • 

Executive  Director,  New  Hampshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  ISS'/^  North  Mam  Street, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

t*McKINLEY,  S.  W.   (g)     ^       ,     t,,-   j    *     .• 
Instructor,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas. 
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*McKINNON,  Alexandra  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Maritime  Division,  172  Almon 
Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

tMcKlNNON,   Mrs.   Marguerite    (b) 

Counselor   and    Home   Teacher   for   the    Blind, 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    Service,    472    South 
Lawrence   Street,   Montgomery,  Alabama. 
t*McLAUGHLIN,  G.  A.   (a) 

Lighthouse  Supervisor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,   760  Harrison,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

♦McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,   Division   of  the   Blind,   90  Tre- 
mont   Street,  Boston,  8,   Massachusetts. 
McLELLAND,  S.   W.    (b) 

Assistant  State  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation, 416  Monroe  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. 

*McMICHAEL,  John  E.    (i) 

Business  Enterprises  Counselor,  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  17  South  Front  Street,  Harris- 
burg,   Pennsylvania. 

*McNEILL,  Frances   (c) 

Vending  Stand  Trainer,  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  State  Welfare  Building,  Capitol 
Grounds,    Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 

*McWORTER,  Betty  Jean   (c) 

Field   Representative,   New   Jersey   Commission 
for    the    Blind,     147     South    Virginia    Avenue, 
Atlantic  City,   New  Jersey. 
*MacARTHUR,  B.  M.   (f) 

Field    Secretary,    Canadian    National    Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  557,  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia. 
MacDONALD,  Jr.,  Mrs.   Ranald    (h) 

President,    Recording    for   the   Blind,    36    West 
44th  Street,   New  York  36,  New  York. 
t*MAcFARLAND,   Douglas    (b) 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003 
Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond,    Virginia. 

$*MACK,   Mrs.   Francis    (c) 

Field  Worker,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

t*MACK,  Francis  J.   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

*MACK,  Miss  Rebecca   (d) 

798  Clinton  Springs  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MAFFET,  Hazel  V.  (h) 

Head  of  Magazine  Department,  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 

t*MAGILL,   Arthur   N.    (f)  .       . 

Superintendent,     Ontario     Division,     Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   186   Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
MAHAFFEY,  Beatrice   (c) 

Prevention  Worker,  Lower  Susquehanna 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
241    Chestnut    Street,    Sunbury,    Pennsylvania. 

MAIN,   Frank   Wilbur    (d) 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second 
Street,     Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

MANDERFIELD,  Mr.  E.  J.    (b) 

Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

t*MANNTNG,    Miss    Jennie    Louise    (c) 

Special  Caseworker  for  the  Blind,  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Box 
245,  Bethel,  North  Carolina. 

MARCIA,  Michael  J.    (b) 

District  Superivsor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
9th  and  Oak  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•MARIS,  Jennette   (g") 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 


tMARKINS,  G.  O.   (d) 

1110   Gulf   Building,  Houston,   Texas. 

tMARTIN,  Doris  Jane  (d) 

9625  Maribelle  Way,  Spring  Branch,  Houston 
24,  Texas. 
MARTIN,  Rev.  Harold  J.  (a) 

Diocesan  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn-Long  Island,  191  Joralemon 
Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 
MARTIN,  Helen   (d) 

Secretary   to   Superintendent,    Georgia    Factory 
for  the  Blind,   Bainbridge,  Georgia. 
MASONHEIMER,   Dr.   W.   C.    (d) 

President,  Lehigh  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association     for     the     Blind,     1314     Hamilton 
Street,   Allentown,    Pennsylvania. 
MASTERS,  Richard  A.    (c) 

Technician,  Mobile  Eye  Clinic,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second 
Street,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

JMASTIN,  James  T.   (i) 

Operations  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Bureau 
of  Employment  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
1295,  Raleigh,   North  Carolina. 
MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  (c) 

Lighthouse     Psychological     Guidance     Service, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,   111  East 
59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
MEAD,  Elton  R.    (c) 

Chief  Field  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

»MECREDY,  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond   21,   Virginia. 

*MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.    (e) 

Director  Administrator,  Societe  Amicale  des 
Aveugles,    4651    St.    Denis,    Montreal,    Quebec. 

*MELDRUM,  John  Alexander   (g) 

Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind,   Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

tMENDENHALL,   Stanley   (b) 

General   Manager,   Albuquerque  Training  Cen- 
ter,   1819    Broadway    NE,    Albuquerque,    New 
Mexico. 
MERCHANT,  Laura  E.  (b) 

Specialist  in  Workshops  and  Home  Industries, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office 
Box  2658,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

JMERRIMAN,  Jewel   (d) 

General  Clerk,  Harris  County  Association  for 
the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston,  Texas. 

*METCALFE,  William  J.   (d) 

Piano  Tuner,  Heintzman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  195 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

METZGER,  Leon  D.   (d) 

President,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

t*MEYER,   George    (e) 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  New- 
ark  2,   New  Jersey. 

*MEYER.  Miss  Ida  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
7300  So.  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  49,  Illinois. 

tMEYER,   Mathilda   (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind,  100 
West   Seventh  Avenue,   Denver,  Colorado. 

MEYERSON,   Dr.   Lee   (d) 

Department  of  Psychology,  Kansas  University, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

MIEARS,   Dr.   C.   H.    (d) 

Consulting  Ophthalmologist,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin, 
Texas. 

MILLER,  George  (d) 

President,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
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sociation  for  the  Blind,  425  West  Broad  Street, 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania. 

*MILLS,  Wm.  R.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Visitation  of 
Adult  Blind,  State  Department,  Public  Wel- 
fare, 160  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

*MILTON,    William    Edgar    (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Northern  Alberta  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  12010  Jasper 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

*MINISTER,    Robert    I.    (i) 

Stand  Supervisor,  State  Services  for  the  Blind, 
513   East   Town   Street,   Columbus,   Ohio. 
MINNICH,  Mae   (c) 

Prevention    of     Blindness    Worker,     Lancaster 
County    Branch,    Pennsylvania   Association    for 
the    Blind,    West   Walnut   and    Mary    Streets, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
MITCHELL,    Mrs.    Bertha    (c) 

Senior  Social  Worker,  Rhode  Island  State  Bu- 
reau for  the  Blind,  24  Exchange  Place,  Provi- 
dence 3,  Rhode  Island. 

♦MITCHELL,  Walter   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  617 
West    Cumberland,   Knoxville,    Tennessee. 

*MOHLER.  J.  B.    (a) 

Superintendent,  Venango  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  406  West 
First   Street,   Oil  City,   Pennsylvania. 

*MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.    (c) 

Director  of   Home   Teaching,   Venango   County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 
$*MONAGHAN,  R.  O.   (g) 

Instructor,  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Batavia,  New  York. 

*MONTANUS,  Ralph   (h) 

President,    Gospel    Association    for    the    Blind, 
120-20  18th  Avenue,  College  Point,  New  York. 
t*MOODY,  T.  F.   (d) 

4000  Harrisburg  Boulevard,  Houston  3,  Texas. 

*MOON,  Sr.,  Thomas  E.   (d) 

228  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Deland,  Florida. 

MOORE,  Miss  Bessie  (d) 

President,  Carbon-Monroe  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  i7 
Broadway,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania. 

t*MOORE,  Mrs.   Mae   (c) 

Field   Representative,   New  Jersey  Commission 
for    the    Blind,     1060     Broad    Street,    Newark, 
New  Jersey. 
t*Moore,  Robert  R.    (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Iowa  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines 
19,  Iowa. 

*MOORE.  Walter  G.   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt 
Street,   Bedford,   Pennsylvania. 

*MORAN,  Mr.  Walter  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  1237  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

*MORGRET,  Charles  H.  (d) 

Salesman,    1402    Justine    Street,    Pittsburgh    4, 
Pennsylvania. 
t*MORGRET,  Eugene  D.   (f) 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 
MORRISON,  Dean  P.    (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  House, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

♦MORROW,  Donald  G.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Officer,  Pennsylvania  State  Coun- 
cil   for  the    Blind,    Rehabilitation    Section,     17 
South  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
MORDEN,  Miss  Thelma   (d) 

1453   Goyeau  Street,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

*MORTIMORE.  Miss  Gloria   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Canadian    National    Institute 


for    the    Blind,     186    Beverley   Street,    Toronto 
2B,    Ontario. 
MOSHER,  Cyril  McKay   (i) 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*MOYER,   Jerry    (d) 

Insurance  Agent,  H.  W.  Mohr  and  Son,  601 
Commonwealth  Building,  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*MUCHANT.  Clarence  (a) 

Weaving    Inspector   and   Foreman   of  Weaving 
Department,  Washington  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania  Association   for  the   Blind,   204   Main 
Street,    Washington,    Pennsylvania. 
MULLANY,  Kevin  C.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
191   Joralemon   Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

*MULVIHILL,  Miss  Doris   (d) 

Vending    Stand  Manager,  Washington    Society 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F.  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (e) 

Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
90   Tremont   Street,   Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*MURDOCK,  W.  L.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,  Ontario. 

*MURRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  L.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Beaver  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1803  Seventh 
Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

♦MURRAY,   Jr.,  Wm.   H.    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Beaver    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania   Association    for  the    Blind,   1803 
Seventh   Avenue,    Beaver  Falls,    Pennsylvania. 
NALL,  Eugenia  Ely  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
602  Louderman  Building,  317  North  11th 
Street,  St.   Louis,  Missouri. 

tNAPIER,    Richard    (b) 

Counselor,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  559,  Greenville,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

♦NAWAA,   Mrs.   Helen    (d) 

Braille  Typist,  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1319  Miller  Street, 
Honolulu,   Hawaii. 

JNEELY,  Mrs.  Lucile  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  of  Welfare, 
Bureau    for    the    Blind,    229    Rialto    Building, 

-       Kansas  City,   Missouri. 

NEWCOMB,  C.  B.   (d) 

2203  West  12th  Street,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota. 

NEWELL,  Mary  Jane   (g) 

Nurse-Teacher,  Sunnybrook  Nursery  School, 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Marshall- 
ton,  Delaware. 

♦NEWTON,  John  P.  (b) 

Field  Agent,  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  513 
East  Town   Street,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

JNICHOLSON,  Floyd  R.   (a) 

Director,   Goodwill  Industries,   516   West   Cali- 
fornia,  Oklahoma  City,   Oklahoma. 
NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.   (d) 

President,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 

fNORKUS,  Vincent  (d) 

Brushmaker,  6314  South  Artesian  Avenue, 
Chicago  29,   Illinois. 

♦NORMAN,  Gladys  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
1206  Dewey  Building,  1  North  Thirteenth 
Street,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

NOVAK,  Michael  J.   (d) 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1435 
Paulton    Street,  Johnstown,   Pennsylvania. 
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NOVAK,  Peter  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  West 
15th   Street,   Chester    Pennsylvania. 

NOWAK,  Edward   (c) 

Home    Visitor,    State   Council    for    the    Blind, 
550   Education   Building,   Harrisburg,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 
*NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Division  of 
Rehabilitation,  700  East  Adams  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. 
JNYGAARD,  Dorrance  C.  (f) 

Director,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,   Illinois. 

O'BRIEN.  Mary  E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Blind,  221  East  Mound  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

♦O'CONNOR  Murray  C.   (d) 

Representative,  Blind  Artists'  Concerts,  34 
South  17  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

ODELL,  Robert  A.   (d) 

President,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*OEN,  Olga  (c) 

Field  Services  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Department 
of  Education,  305  East  Colorado  Street,  Apt. 
#9,   Monrovia,   California. 

OESTERLING,   V.  K.    (d) 

First  Vice-President,  Butler  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308 
West  Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*OGILVY,  Percy   (b) 

Executive  Officer,  Western  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101  Broad- 
way West,    Vancouver,    British    Columbia. 

tOLIVER,  Jean    (f) 

Assistant  to  National  Director  of  Western  Di- 
vision, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1101  West  Broadway,  Vancouver  9, 
British  Columbia. 

OLIVER,  Mildred  J.   (c) 

Social  Caseworker,  New  Hampshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  155^  North  Main  Street, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

tOLSEN,  Carl  E.   (a) 

Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  3620  Northern  Boule- 
vard, Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

OLSON,  Mildred,    (g) 

Teacher,  Sight  Saving  &  Braille  Class,  Min- 
neapolis Board  of  Education,  Corcoran  Ele- 
mentary School,  34th  Street  and  19th  Avenue, 
South   Minneapolis    12,   Minnesota. 

O'MALLEY,  Ann  E.  (c) 

Senior  Worker  with  the  Blind,  Massachusetts, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  90  Tremont  Street, 
Boston.    Massachusetts. 

O'NEIL,  Miss  Kitty  (c) 

Director  of  Volunteer  Visitor  Service,  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn   1,  New  York. 

*0'NEILL,  Paul  (f) 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

*OPPERMAN,    Albert   H.    (d) 

Assistant  News  Stand  Operator,  Modern  News, 
Washington  &  Walnut  Street,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.  (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ORSBURN,  Young  M.   (b) 

Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  404  South- 
western   Hoi-ise,   Fort   Smith,   Arkansas. 


OVERBEAY,  D.  W.    (g) 

Superintendent,    Iowa    School    for    the    Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 
*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.   (d) 
Box    175,   Exeter,   Nebraska. 

OWINGS,  Mrs.  Anne  B.    (e) 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Wade  Hampton  State 
Office   Building,   Columbia,   South   Carolina. 

PACE,   Inez   B.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Welfare  Department,  Rutherford- 
ton,   North   Carolina. 

PAINE,   Eliza   S.    (a) 

Executive  Director,   Lancaster  County   Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    506 
West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
*PARKER,  Miss  Ethel  I.   (c) 

State  Home  Teacher  of  Adult  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Division  for  the  Blind,  90 
Tremont    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts. 

*PARSONS,  Raymond   (c) 

Teacher  and  Case  Worker,  St.  Louis  Service 
Club  for  the  Blind,  4312  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

*PATREM,  W.   Howard   (e) 

Director,    Board   of   Industrial   Aid   and    Voca- 
cational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  536  West 
30th   Street,   Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
PATTERSON,   Anna   M.    (c) 

Field  Representative,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

JPATTERSON,  Donald  G.    (h) 

Chief,   Division  for  the   Blind,  Library  of  con- 
gress,  Washington,  D.   C. 
PATTISON,  William  B.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Post  Office  Box  1842,  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 

♦PAULSON,  Gladys  A.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Durham  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  514 
Jackson   Street,   Durham,   North   Carolina. 

tPEARCE,    Marjorie   R.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission    for    the    Blind,    Post    Office    Box 
2305,   Raleigh,   North  Carolina. 
PEARSON,   George    (a) 

Executive    Secretary,    Duluth    Lighthouse    for 
the    Blind,    204    East    Superior    Street,    Duluth 
2,   Minnesota. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.    (g) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
and  the  Deaf,  Avent  Ferry  Road,  Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 

tPENNY,  Miss  Ruth   (c) 

Medical    Worker,    North    Carolina    Commission 
for  the  Blind,   Raleigh,  North   Carolina. 
t*PERRY,  Mr.   Donald  W.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   309   East   First   South,   Salt   Lake   City, 
Utah. 
§*PERRY,  Dr.  Newel  (d) 

Director  Emeritus   of  Advanced   Studies,   Cali- 
fornia   School    for    the    Blind,    2421     Woolsey 
Street,  Berkeley  5,  California. 
PETERS,   Charles  A.    (d) 

Director,  Buildings  Management  Division,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  4892  MacArthur 
Boulevard,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦PHILLIPS,  Miss  Arline   (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East  Union 
Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

tPHILLIPS,  Walter  G.   (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Supervisor,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 
1141  North  Robinson,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. 

♦PINCUS.  Aaron    (b) 

Instructor,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  Street.  Brooklyn  16,  New  York. 
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PINKSTON,   William   C.    (b) 

Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind,  1123  Church  Street,  207  Tuck 
Building,    Nashville,   Tennessee. 

PLATT,  Philip  S.  Ph.D.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  111  East  S9th  Street,  New  York 
22,  New  York. 

POCKLINGTON,   Harold  L.    (f) 

Executive  Director,  Leader  Dogs  for  the 
Blind,  1039  South  Rochester  Road,  Rochester, 
Michigan. 

POLLACK,  Mrs.   Sidney  E.   (a) 

Administrative  Director,  New  Yoi-k  Guild  for 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New 
York,  New  York. 

PORTER,  Mrs.  Anna  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  254 
North  Main  Street,  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

POTTS,  Dr.  J.   Manning   (h) 

Editor,  The  Upper  Room,  1908  Grand  Avenue, 
Nashville   5,  Tennesssee. 
*PRESCOTT,  Frank  L.    (d) 

611   Halela  Place,  Kailua  Oaku,   Hawaii. 
J*PRESTON,  Arnold   (d) 

523  East  Locust  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
JPREUSS,  Bernard  F.    (b) 

Agricultural   Counselor,    Vocational    Rehabilita- 
tion Division,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  229  Rialto 
Building,    906   Grand  Avenue,    Kansas   City   8, 
Missouri. 
*PRICE,  Leroy  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Northampton  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  129 
East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

PRICE,  Mrs.  Walter  (h) 

President,  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PUGH,  Miss  Nance   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Tri-County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  2336  North 
Third   Street,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

t*QUAY,  W.  Earl   (a) 

Industrial    &    Homework    Consultant,    Pennsyl- 
vania  Association    for   the    Blind,    1607    North 
Second    Street,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
QUIMBY,  Dr.  Neal  F.   (g) 

Superintendent,    New    Mexico    School    for    the 
Visually    Handicapped,    Box    32,    Alamogordo, 
New   Mexico. 
QUIN,  Reverend  Clinton  S.   (d) 

Episcopal  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Texas,  Houston, 
Texas. 

t*RADCLIFF,   Mrs.   Frances    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  of  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Education,  620  Times 
Building,    Long    Beach,    California. 

t*RADCLIFF,   Wilbur    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Field    Services   for   the    Blind, 
Department     of     Education,     2570B     Southern 
Avenue,    South    Gate,   California. 
*RAFFAELE,    Frank    D.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Lawrence  County  Branch,  3254 
South  Beaver  Street,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

t*RAITHEL,  John  B.    (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Agent,  Bureau  of  the 
Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Rialto  Building, 
906  Grand  Street,  Kansas  City,   Missouri. 

J*RANKIN,   Mrs.    Sammie  K.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   McLennan  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,   700   South    15th   Street,   Waco, 
Texas. 
RANSON,  Rebecca  Nell  (c) 

Case   Worker,    North    Carolina    State   Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Warren  Building,  Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 
RASKIN,  Dr.   Nathaniel    (f) 

Director  of  Research  Planning,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New   York   11,   New   York. 


RATCHFORD,  W.  S.   (a) 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Work- 
shop   for    the    Blind,    601    N.    Fulton    Avenue, 
Baltimore   17,  Maryland. 
t*RAUPE,   Hal   (d) 

Route  9,   Post   Office   Box   91-A,   San  Antonio, 
Texas. 
RAYWID,   Mrs.    Leo    (d) 

President,    Aid    Association    for    the    Blind    of 
D.C.,    3050    R    Street,    N.W.,    Washington    7, 
D.C. 
REHBAUM.  Jr.,  Al   (d) 

Manager,   Rehbaum's   Hardware,   Mount   Dora, 
Florida. 
REIFF,  William  E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Montgomery  County  Branch, 
1106  West  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

tREMICK,   Roy  J.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Business  Opportunities 
for  the  Missouri  Blind,  620  Jefferson  Street, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

^REYNOLDS.   Mrs.   Amelia    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Industries,  The  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  of  New  Orleans,  820  Magazine 
Street,   New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 

*RICE,  E.  Russell   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Room  407,  Columbia  Building,  4th 
and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*RICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1215  Gallitin  Street, 
N.W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

*RICHARDSON.  J.  A.   (d) 

Cigar  Stand  Operator,  Post  Office  Box  5944, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

tRICHTERMAN,   Harold    (b) 

Director  of  Burwood,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,    Burrwood,    Cold    Spring    Harbor,    Long 
Island. 
t*RICKMAN,   Mildred  M.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Springfield  Association  for  the 
Blind,  640  East  Brower,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*RIDGWAY,  Miss  Gladys  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Department   of  Welfare  Serv- 
ices  for  the   Blind,   416-417   Jackson   Building, 
Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 
t*RIEMAN,  E.  A.    (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Agent,  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  State  of  Missouri,  602  Louderman  Build- 
ing, 317  N.  11th  Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 

t*RIGG,  Ruth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
1423   East   Central,   Wichita,   Kansas. 

t*RIPPEE.  Raymond  N.   (d) 

2801  N.W.  39th,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
RISINGER,  Mrs.  Opal  (g) 

Teacher,   Phoenix   Public   Schools,   State   Office 
Building,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
tRITTER,   Charles   G.    (f) 

Consultant    on    Special    Aids    and    Appliances, 
American   Foundation  for  the   Blind,    15   West 
16th   Street,   New  York    11,   New  York. 
*ROBBINS,  H.  Griffith  (d) 

Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price  Street,   Philadelphia  44,   Pennsylvania. 

t*ROBERTS.  Velma   (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  160  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,   Illinois. 

♦ROBERTSON,    Charles    (d) 

Stand  Manager,  3109  East  Street,  S.E.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

FROBINSON,  Mr.   C.   E.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for   the    Blind,    122    Bruce    Street,    Kitchener, 

*ROBINSON,   Leonard  A.    (b) 

Supervisor,    Services    for    the    Blind,    District 
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Office,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  14th 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ontario. 

ROBINSON,  Lewis  S.    (d) 

President,    Leader    Dogs    for   the    Blind,    1039 
Rochester  Road,  Rochester,  Michigan. 
t*ROBINSON.  M.  C,  Captain   (f) 

National   Director,   Western   Canada,   Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the   Blind,    1101    Broad- 
way   West,    Vancouver,    British    Columbia. 
♦RODENBERG.   L.   W.    (h) 

Superintendent,  Blind  Services,  School  for  the 
Blind,   Jacksonville,    Illinois. 

RODERICK,  Mrs.  Frances  V.   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Blair-Centre 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1009  Chestnut  Avenue,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

RODERICK,  James  E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1009  Chest- 
nut Avenue,   Altoona,   Pennsylvania. 

ROGERS,  Tom  Bill  (d) 
Harrison,  Arkansas. 

ROLLAND.  Ralph   (i) 

Supervisor  Business  Enterprises,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Annex,  117  University 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

ROOT,  Kenneth   (d) 

Vice  President,  Erie  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1320  G.  Daniel 
Baldwin   Building,  Erie,   Pennsylvania. 

ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.    (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  160 
N.   LaSalle  Street,  Chicago   1,  Illinois. 

*ROSS,  Robert    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1009  Chestnut 
Avenue,    Altoona,    Pennsylvania. 

tROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Harris  County  Association 
for    the    Blind,    3530    West    Dallas,    Houston, 
Texas. 
ROUSE,  Roscoe   (h) 

Acting  Librarian,  Baylor  University  Library, 
Post  Office  Box  307,  Baylor  University  Sta- 
tion, Waco,  Texas. 

tROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (d) 

Volunteer  Worker  for  Lighthouse,  2100  Daisy 
Lane,  Fort  Worth  11,  Texas. 
RUANE,  Myra   (d) 

Fayette  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  51  North  Mt.  Vernon 
Avenue,   Uniontown,   Pennsylvania. 

»RUENZI,  Miss  Adeline  A.   (e) 

President,  Service  Club  for  the  Blind,  4312 
Olive  Street,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 

tRUMSEY.  Winfield  S..   (b) 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn    16,    New   York. 

*RUSK,  Miss  Elizabeth   (c) 

National  Consultant,  Home  Teaching,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,   Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 

*RUSK,  J.  J.  (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Northern  Saskatchewan,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  316 
Fourth  Avenue,  North  Saskatoon,  Saskatche- 
wan. 

tRUTER.  Mrs.  Nell   (d) 

Bookkeeper- Secretary,  Harris  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston, 
Texas. 

tRYAN,   Stetson  K.    (d) 

Lawn  Avenue,   Middletown,   Connecticut. 

t*SALMON,    Peter  J.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  16, 
New  York. 

SAMPLE,   Miss   Bertha   (g) 

Teacher,   Short   Story  Writing,   Hadley    School 


for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

tSANDERFER,  Mrs.  Margaret  (a) 

Instructor,   Harris   County  Association   for  the 
Blind,   3530   West  Dallas,   Houston,   Texas. 
}*SANpERFER,  W.  W.   (a) 

Assistant  Director,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston, 
Texas. 

*SATTAZAHN,   Miss   Helen   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
1208    14th    Street,   Altoona,   Pennsylvania. 

*SAUNDERS.  Dr.   S.  A.    (b) 

Director,  Vocational  Guidance,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

*SAYERS,  Evelyn   (d) 

Vending   Stand   Operator,    Florida   Council   for 
the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 
SCHAEFFLER,   Ellen    (b) 

Occupational  Therapist,  Kansas  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Adult  Blind,  2516  West  6th 
Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (b) 

Regional  Supervisor  of  Training  and  Place- 
ment for  the  Blind.  Illinois  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  160  N.  LaSalle 
Street,    Chicago    1,   Illinois. 

*SCHERER,  Helen   (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th   Street,   New   York   11,   New   York. 

tSCHIEFELBEIN,  Mary  Ellen  (g) 

Preschool  Educator,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston  19, 
Texas. 

*SCHLOSS,   Irvin   P.    (f) 

Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 16,  D.  C. 

*SCHMITT,  Andrew  J.    (b) 

Industrial      Placement      Specialist,      Industrial 
Home    for   the    Blind,    57    Willoughby    Street, 
Brooklyn   16,   New   York. 
SCHROEDER,   Marvin  C.    (b) 

Field  Supervisor,  Texas  Commission  for  the 
the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin,  Texas. 

*SCHROYER,   Marie    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
64th     and     Malvern     Street,     Philadelphia     31, 
Pennsylvania. 
SCHULTZ,  Jr.,  Karl  J.    (c) 

Medical  Field  Worker,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,   Post   Office   Box    1151,   Daytona   Beach, 
Florida. 
SCHULTZ,  Mrs.  Vera  (d) 

Commission  for  the  Blind,   Land   Office   Build- 
ing, Austin,  Texas. 
SCHWARTZ,  Mrs.  Maurice  (d) 

Board  Member,  El  Paso  County  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  County  Courthouse,  EI  Paso, 
Texas. 

tSCOTT,  Austin  G.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Dallas  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas  4, 
Texas. 
SCOTT,  Eileen  P.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West,  Vancouver, 
British   Columbia. 

*SCOTT,   Hugh  A.    (b) 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21.  Vir- 
ginia. 

*SCOTT,  John  Eugene   (d) 

General  Manager,  Michigan  Blind  Sales,  17 
Victor   Avenue,   Detroit   3,    Michigan. 

*SCROBE,  Miss  Livia,   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100-106 
West    15th   Street,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

*SEE,   Charles  M.    (b) 

Field   Representative,   Maryland   Workshop   for 
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the  Blind,  601  N.  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland. 

*SEE.  Mrs.   Margielea  S.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Maryland    Workshop    for    the 
Blind,    601    N.    Fulton   Avenue,    Baltimore    17, 
Maryland. 
t*SELIS,  Mr.  Irving  M.   (f) 

Executive  Director,  The  Associated  Blind,   147 
W.  23rd  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
SELLES,  Amparo  Montalvo   (e) 

Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Office  of  the  Handi- 
capped, Division  of  Public  Welfare,  Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico. 

J*SELMAN,  Harry   (a) 

Assistant  Director,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
4306   Capitol,   Dallas,   Texas. 

*SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E.    (e) 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  Room  250,  721  Capitol  Ave- 
nue, Sacramento,  California. 

tSEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,    3323    West   Cermak   Road,   Chicago   23, 
Illinois. 
SHANK,  Betsy  M.   (c) 

Prevention  Consultant,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

*SHANNON,  Marvin  (d) 

President,  Fort  Worth  Foundation  for  Visually 
Handicapped,     110     Westchester     House,     554 
South  Summit,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
t*SHARP,  Miss  Thelma  Mae  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Pennsylvania   Association    for 
the    Blind,    Montgomery   County    Branch,    1106 
West   Main   Street,   Norristown,   Pennsylvania. 
SHAW,   George    (d) 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Chester  County 
Branch,      Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind     71     South     First     Avenue,     Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 
SHEA,  Miss  Eileen  A.    (c) 

Recreation  Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,    1958    East    93rd    Street,    Cleveland    6, 
Ohio. 
t*SHEARD,  Frank  (d) 

Sales  Consultant,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston  19, 
Texas. 

tSHEPARD,  Thelma   (c) 

Supervisor  of  Industries  and  Home  Teachers, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Land  Office 
Building,  Austin,  Texas. 

tSHERMAN,  Allan  W.   (a) 

Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1958  East  93rd  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

*SHERMAN,   Robert  M.    (g) 

Music  Teacher,  Washina:ton  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  2214  East  13th  Street,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

SHERRILL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (a) 

Secretary,  The  Lighthouse,  720  Third  Avenue, 
New   Brighton,   Pennsylvania. 

*SHOEMAKER,   Carl    (a) 

Executive  Directoi",  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  South 
Main  and  W.  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SHREMP,  Mrs.   G.   P.    (d) 

Trustee,  Butler  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West  Cunning- 
ham Street,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

*SHUMAR,  Alfred  (d) 

Shop  Employee,  Fayette  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  51  North 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 

t*SHUMWAY,   H.    Smith    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1101  Mathieson 
Building,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 

SIES,  Vivian   (b) 

Adjunctive   Therapist   Aid,   Kansas   Rehabilita- 


tion Center  for  the  Adult  Blind  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  2516  West  Sixth 
Street,  Topeka,   Kansas. 

tSILLS,  Jeannette  J.   (c) 

Supervisor  and  Social  Worker,  North  Carolina 
Rehabilitation    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 
North  Carolina. 
SILVERMAN,  Betty   (h) 

Library  Assistant  II,  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Department  for  the  Blind.  Logan 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

tSIMMONS,  Harry  E.   (e) 

Executive    Director,    Florida    Council    for    the 
Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 
t*SIMMONS,  Madge   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Post  Office  Box  1842,  Monroe,  Louisi- 
ana. 

*SIMMONS,  W.  T.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1217  Clonsilla  Avenue,  Peter- 
borough,   Ontario. 

tSIMPSON,  Mrs.  E.  C.   (f) 

National  Music  Consultant,  Canadian  National 
Institute   for   the    Blind,    186    Beverley   Street, 
Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
SIMS,  James  W.    (b) 

Counselor-Placement    Officer,    Florida    Council 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box   1151,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 
t*SIRAK,  Suzanne   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   State   Services   for  the   Blind, 
513   East  Town   Street,  Columbus,   Ohio. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.  (h) 

Librarian  II,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Hild 
Branch  Library,  Chicago  Public  Library,  4544 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

*SITMER,  Mrs.  Mildred  (d) 

3008  North  B.  Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 

*SLOANE,  Mrs.   Blanche   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    2201    Lake    Austin 
Boulevard,   Austin,   Texas. 
SLOPAK,  Abraham  (d) 

Director,  The   Leathercraft   Guild  of  America, 
Colchester,   Connecticut. 
SMITH,   Byron  M.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Minne- 
apolis  5,  Minnesota. 

tSMITH,  C.  Edward  (d) 

1105  Electric  Building.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
SMITH,  Clinton   (d) 

President,  Bucks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  171  South  Main 
Street,   Doylestown,   Pennsylvania. 

SMITH,    Douglas    G.    (b) 

Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 

SMITH,    Dwight    (h) 

General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Society,  160 
Fifth    Avenue,    New   York,    New   York. 

SMITH,  Howard  M.  (c) 

Supervising  Instructor,  Bucks  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  171 
South  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

*SMITH,   Hubert  E.    (f) 

President,  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  and  Walter  G.  Holmes  Foundation,  Inc., 
334   Masonic   Building,   Augusta,   Georgia. 

SMITH,   J.   C.    (f) 

Treasurer,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B, 
Ontario. 

t*SMITH,  L.  Frances   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Fort  Worth  Foundation 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children.  110  West- 
chester House,  554  South  Summit,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

SMITH,    Mrs.    Laura   Freed    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lower  Susquehanna 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
241  Chestnut  Street,  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania. 
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t»SMITH,  Lucy  Dent  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hillsborough  County  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  503  West  Piatt  Street, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

SMITH,   Mildred   (c) 

Supervisor    of    Home   Teachers,    State    Depart- 
ment of   Welfare,    513    East   Town   Street,   Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 
rSMITH,   Robert  A.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind,   4749a  McPherson,   St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

*SMITH,  Ruth  Jane   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
513  East  Town  Street,  Columbus   IS,  Ohio. 
SMITH,  Timothy  (d) 

Chief    Accountant,    American    Foundation    for 
the    Blind,    15    West    16th    Street,    New    York, 
New  York. 
SNYDER,  C.  A.   (d) 

Chairman,  Butler  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association   for  the  Blind,   308  VVest  Cunning- 
ham   Street,    Butler,    Pennsylvania. 
SNYDER,   Mrs.   Roy    (h) 

President,  The  Theosophical  Book  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Krotona,  Route  2,  Box  5-A, 
Ojai,  California. 

*SOLOMON,  Gabriel   (d) 

Mount   Lake   Park,    Lake   Wales,    Florida. 

*SPAR,   Harry   J.    (b) 

Assistant    Director,    Industrial    Home    for    the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn   1,  New 
York. 
t*SPARKMAN,   Lloyd    (a) 

Director  of  Social  Services,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas. 
t'i  *SPARKS,  Alfred  W.   (f) 

Ontario  Supervisor  of  Field  Services,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 

tSPEAK,  Nelle  (c) 

Secretary-Guide,  Joplin  Association  for  the 
Blind,   802   Jackson  Avenue,   Joplin,    Missouri. 

*STANLEY,   W.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  73  Garfield  Avenue,  South, 
Hamilton,   Ontario. 

*STATON,  George  (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

tSTEECE,  Everett   (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  State  Department  '  of 
Public  Welfare,  513  East  Town  Street,  Colum- 
bus  15,  Ohio. 

*STEIN,  Alton  C.   (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Ohio  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  408  Madison  Avenue,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

♦STEPHENS,   Evaleta    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Services   for  the   Blind,   Voca- 
tional   Rehabilitation,    125    N.W.    2,    Oklahoma 
City,   Oklahoma. 
STEPHENSON,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Branch,   Pennsylvania  Association 
for   the    Blind,    100    East    Price    Street,    Phila- 
delphia 44,   Pennsylvania. 
STEVENS,  Thelma  V.   (b) 

Administrative     Assistant,     Services     for     the 
Blind,    Department  of    Health,    Education    and 
Welfare,   \Vashington,    D.    C. 
STEVENSON,  K.  W.    (d) 

6025  East  Third  Avenue,  Denver,   Colorado. 

*STEWART,  Mrs.  Annie  McD.   (d) 
Post  Office  Box  426,   Milton,   Florida. 
STEWART,   George   H.    (b) 

Rural   Placement    Specialist,    State  Division    of 
Social    Administration,    Rehabilitation    Service, 
Ninth  and  Oak  Street,   Columbus,   Ohio. 
STINSON,  Robert  H.    (d) 

Board  Member,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  106 
West  15th  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


STIPP,  Jr.,  Peter  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lackamanna  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  228  Adams 
Avenue,    Scranton,    Pennsylvania. 

*STOCKER,  Clifford  A.    (e) 

Administrator,  Division  of  Vocational  Adminis- 
tration, Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind,  645 
Southeast    Ankeny,    Portland,    Oregon. 
rSTONE,    Harlene    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    State    Public   Welfare,   Capitol 
Annex   Building,    Phoenix,    Arizona. 
t*STONE,   Patricia    (c) 

Caseworker,    North    Carolina    Commission    for 
the  Blind,  Seventh  and  Woodland  Avenue,  Post 
Office    Box    999,    Winston- Salem,    North    Caro- 
lina. 
rSTONE,  T.  H.  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  3902  Florenda,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
STORM.  Reverend  W.  H.   (d) 

Executive  Secretary,  Missions  for  Blind,  Luth- 
eran Church,  3482  East  Boulevard,  Cleveland 
4,   Ohio. 

*STORY,  Buren  (c) 

Home  Industries  Teacher,  Georgia  Factory  for 
the  Blind,   Banibridge,  Georgia. 
STORY,   Mrs.   Esteen   M.    (d) 

809  East  Broughton  Street,  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

tSTRAUS,  Mrs.  Gus  A.   (a) 

Supervisor,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
2229   East   Yandell,   El   Paso,   Texas. 

tSTRICKLAND,  W.  J.    (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Representative,  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office 
Box   1295,  Raleigh.  North  Carolina. 

JSTRONG,  Douglas  R.   (i) 

Ontario  Manager,  Industrial  Stands  and  Cafe- 
terias Department,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1141  Roselawn  Avenue,  Toronto 
10,  Ontario. 

t*STROUD,  Marshall    (c) 

Caseworker,  Jefferson  County,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  1001  Linden  Street,  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas. 

SULLIVAN,    Gertrude    M.     (c) 

Field  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
the  Blind,  90  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
setts. 

*SULLIVAN,  Joseph    (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Counselor,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  414  West  Superior 
Avenue,  Room  501.  Cleveland   13.  Ohio. 

SLTMMERS.  Eleanor  (c) 

Assistant  Supervising  Field  Worker  for  the 
Adult  Blind.  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  405  California  State  Building,  217 
West   First  Street,   Los  Angeles,   California. 

♦SUMMERS,  John  V.    (b) 

Training  and  Placement  Specialist,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby   Street,  Brooklyn   1,   New  York. 

SUMNER,    John   S.    (d) 

Director  of  Sales  Promotion,  Lance,  Inc.,  Post 
Office   Box   2389,   Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

t*SUPA.   Michael    (b) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
North  Street,  Endicott,  New  York. 

*SUSKO,  Paul   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Westmoreland  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  35  E^st 
Otterman   Street,   Greensburg,   Pennsylvania. 

SUTHERLIN,  Margaret   (c) 

Caseworker  for  Blind  Children,  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Capitol  Annex, 
Post  Office  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

SUTTER,   Mrs.   Laura   L.    (g) 

Assistant  Director,  Special  Education.  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  Dade  County,  275  N.W., 
Second   Street,  Miami,   Florida. 
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rSUWAL,   Sara    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  4306 
Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 
SWITZER,   Mary  E.    (f) 

Director,    Office    of    Vocational    Rehabilitation, 
Department    of    Health,    Education    and    Wel- 
fare, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
TANOOS,  George  E     (i) 

Business  Enterprises  Supervisor,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Post  Office  Box  4065  Baton 
Rouge,    Louisiana. 

t*TATUM,  Braxton  (a) 

General  Manager,  Adult  Blind  Department, 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box   242,   Talledega,   Alabama. 

tTAYLOR,  Mrs.  Ellie   (c) 

Eye    Medical    Social    Worker,    State    Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Aus- 
tin,  Texas. 
§tTAYLOR,  Reginald   (d) 

Board  Member,  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Post   Office  Box   342,   Columbus,   Texas. 

*TAYLOR,  William,  Jr.   (d) 

10  South  Avenue,  Media,  Pennsylvania. 
TEAGLE,  Jr.,  Frank  H.   (d) 

Office  Manager,  Elm  Tree  Press,  Woodstock, 
Vermont. 

*TERRELL,  Vaughn  (a) 

Superintendent,  Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind, 
Bainbridge,  Georgia. 
TERRELL.   Mrs.  Vaughn    (d) 

Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind,  Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

*TERRY,  Joseph  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Butler  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West  Cunning- 
ham  Street,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

*THALL,   Margaret    (d) 

179  Merkle  R.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
§*THOMAS,   Gordon   (b) 

Travel    Instructor,    Arkansas    Enterprises    for 
the     Blind,     2811     Fair     Park.     Little     Rock, 
Arkansas. 
THOMAS,  Mrs.  T.  F.  (d) 

Bookkeeper,    Hillsborough    County    Association 
for  the  Blind,   503  West  Piatt   Street,  Tampa, 
Florida. 
THOMASSON,  Dr.  James  N.   (d) 

1916  Hayes  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

♦THOMPSON,  Fred  (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  South 
Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 

JTHOMPSON,  Gertrude  E.    (c) 

Social  Worker,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati  10, 
Ohio. 

THOMPSON,   Robert   H.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
3815   Magnolia,   St.   Louis   10,   Missouri. 

♦THOMSON,  Isabel  M.   (d) 

149    Cameron    Street,    Kitchener,    Ontario. 

THORNTON,  Waldron  T. 

Supervisor,  Caning  Department,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*THUME,  Lyle   (b) 

Psychologist-Counselor,  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

*TIMMINS,  P.   I.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Suite  3,  83  Clarence  Street, 
Kingston,  Ontario. 

t*TIPPS,   A.    B.    (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin,  Texas. 

*TITUS,  Viola    (c) 

Special    Caseworker,    North    Carolina    Commis- 


sion for  the  Blind,  213  East  Elm  Street,  Gokls- 
boro.  North  Carolina. 
TOLAND,  Mrs.  Carolyn  (c) 

Residential  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

*TOLLE,  Dora  I.    (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
436  South  Kensington  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

*TORO,  Andres   Cristobal   (g) 

Technical   Director.  Escuela   de   Ciegos   "Helen 
Keller".   Post   Office   Box   3567,    Panama   City, 
Panama. 
TOWNSEND,  Alexander  H.    (b) 

Counselor-Placement  Officer,  Florida  Council 
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Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W^yoming 

Canada 


w 

Renewals 

Total 

- 

3 

3 

4 

11 

15 

3 

2 

5 

33 
6 


13 

6it 

1 

5 
I 


42 

1 

26 

4 

2 

166+ 

4 
2 
2 

8 
34 


22 
5 
4 
7 
1 

57*t 


54 
1 

59 

10 

2 

186 
4 
3 


95 
4 
3 

27 
6 

4 

8 

1 

69 


*  Includes   1   Honorary  Life   Member 
t         "  1  Life  Member 

t         "  2  Life  Members 
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New       Renewals       Total 


New       Renewals       Total 


Cuba                              — 

1 

Guatemala                     — 

1 

Hawaii                              1 

2 

Mexico                              2 

■""* 

Group  A 

( 
129 

B 

143 

C 

226 

D 

276 

E 

57 

F 

81 

Panama 
Puerto  Rico 

Total 


Group  Membership 


259 


792 


1051 


G 

54 

H 

54 

I 

31 

Total  1051 

(as  of  August  30,  1954) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1953-1955) 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  President 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  First  Vice-President 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D,  C,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-G eneral 

Julia  Lawson,  Austin,  Texas,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in   1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the.  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  nine  sectional 
groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual 
membership  dues  of  I5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in 
June  or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  tlie  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fifteen 
Directors,  composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

JOSEPH  J.  KERR,  Secretary-Treasurer 

c/o  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  (1954-1956) 
John  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  President 
Robert  N.  Thompson,  St.  Eouis,  Missouri,  First  Vice-President 
Donald  W.  Overbeay^  Vinton,  Iowa,  Second  Vice-President 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary -Treasurer 
Leonard  Chard,  Lansing,  Michigan 
Miss  Lois  Cox,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew,  Vancouver,  Washington 
Miss  Nannie  Posten,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
J.  M.  Woolly,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Founded  in  1853  ^^  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  held  its  second 
meeting  in  1871,  and  the  next  in  1872,  at  which  time  its  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
form.  Meetings  have  been  held  biennially,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  since  that  time,  on 
the  even  years,  usually  in  June.  Conventions  are  usually  convened  at  the  various  schools 
for  the  blind,  on  invitation,  the  time  and  place  being  determinted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children. 

The  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is  made  upon  a  pro  rata  basis 
arranged  for  in  the  By-laws,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  is  directed  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
additional  copies  at  cost  to  members  or  others  as  desired,  and  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  instftutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  all  problems  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  its  deliberations  at  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  whole  Association,  special 
committees  engage  in  constant  research  in  such  fields  as  Braille,  vocational  guidance,  teacher 
certification,  school  curricula,  etc. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  SIGHTLESS 

Beginning  in  1835,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  continued  increasingly  to  bring  the 
Bible  to  the  Blind  in  each  system  of  embossed  reading  as  it  came  into  use. 

During  its  119  years,  the  Society  has  distributed  the  Scriptures  to  the  sightless  in  37  lan- 
guages and  systems. 

The  Bible  Society  has  always  supplied  the  embossed  Scriptures  and  Talking  Book  records 
at  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  cost  and  often  as  a  full  donation  to  the  Blind. 

For  full  information  concerning 

THE  BIBLE 

in  Braille  Grade  ii/y  in  20  volumes 
in  Braille  Grade  2  in  18  volumes 
in  the  Moon  system  in  58  volumes 
on  Talking  Book  records  on   170  records 


The  Old 

1  Bk,  Genesis 

2  Bk,  Exodus 

3  Bk,  Leviticus 

4  Bk,  Ninnbers 

5  Bk,  Deuteronomy 

6  Bk,  Joshua 

7  Bk,  Judges 

8  Bk,  Ruth 

9  Bk,  I  Samuel 

10  Bk,  II  Samuel 

1 1  Bk,  I  Kings 

12  Bk,  II  Kings 

13  Bk,  I  Chronicles 

14  Bk,  II   Chronicles 

16  Bk,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 

17  Bk,  Esther  and  Job 


Testament  (King  James  Version) — 130  Records 

8  records  19  Bk,  Psalms  10  records 

7  records  20  Bk,  Proverbs  4  records 

5  records  23  Bk,  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of 

7  records  Solomon  2  records 

5  records  24  Bk,  Isaiah  7  records 

4  records  25  Bk,  Jeremiah  8  records 

4  records  26  Bk,  Lamentations  1  record 
1  record  27  Bk,  Ezekiel  7  records 

5  records  28  Bk,  Daniel,  Hosea  and  Joel  4  records 

4  records  29  Bk,  Amos  1  record 

5  records  30  Bk,  Obadiah  and  Jonah  1  record 
5  records  31  Bk,  Micah  and  Nahum  1  record 

5  records  32  Bk,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah  and 

6  records  Haggai  1  record 
4  records  51  Bk,  Zechariah  and  Malachi  2  records 
6  records 


The  New  Testament  (King  J 


33  Bk,  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 

34  Bk,  Gospel  of  St.   Mark 

35  Bk, Gospel  of  St.  Luke 

36  Bk,  Gospel  of  St.  John 

37  Bk,  Acts  of  Apostles 

38  Bk,  Romans 

39  Bk,  I  and  II  Corinthians 

40  Bk,  Galatians 

41  Bk,  Ephesians 

42  Bk. 


records 
records 
records 
records 
records 

2  records 

3  records 
1  record 

1   record 


Philippians  and  Colossians    1  reward 


ames  Version)  on  40  Records 

43  Bk,  I  and  II  Thessalonians  i  record 

44  Bk,  I  and  II  Timothy  1  record 

45  Bk,  Titus,  Philemon  and 

Hebrews  2  records 

46  Bk,  James  1  record 

47  Bk,  I  and  II  Peter  1  record 

48  Bk,  I,  II  and  III  John  and  Jude  1  record 

49  Bk,  Revelation  3  records 

50  Bk,  Small  Volume  of  Scripture 

Passages  2  records 


A  BRAILLE  CONCORDANCE 

please  write  to  American   Bible  Society,   BLIND   DEPARTMENT,  450   Park   Avenue,   New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1919 
22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  successors  to  the  American  Braille  Press 
for  War  and  Civilian  Blind  which  was  founded  in  World  War  I,  has  since  maintained  an 
uninterrupted  service  to  the  blind.  Its  income  is  derived  from  endowments,  contributions, 
special  appeals  and  from  the  non-profit  sale  of  special  appliances  to  organizations  and  blind 
individuals. 

A  field  headquarters  is  maintained  at  14  Rue  Daru,  Paris,  France,  where  special  apparatus 
including  braille  printing  machinery,  braille  typewriters  and  slates,  games  and  embossed 
maps  are  manufactured.  Training  courses  are  held  for  braille  music  transcribers  and  a  monthly 
French-language  magazine  is  published.  Office  accomodations  and  other  services  are  granted 
to  several  national  and  international  organizations  providing  services  to  the  blind. 

Its  purpose  is  to  expand  the  field  of  opportunity  for  blind  persons  throughout  the  world 
by  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  special  services  where  they  do  not  already  exist  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  standards  in  all  other  areas.  The  methods  by  which  this  purpose  is 
achieved  include: 

1.  The  provision  of  special  educational  equipment  for  schools  for  the  blind,  vocational  aids 
for  workshops  and  training  centers,  material  for  library  services,  and  specially  designed  recre- 
ational and  domestic  appliances. 

2.  The  establishment  of  printing  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  braille  text  books,  journals, 
magazines,  general  literature  and  assistance  towards  the  wide  distribution  of  such  literature 
at  prices  the  blind  can  afford. 

3.  Giving  counsel  and  guidance  to  governmental  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  abroad 
concerning  the  modernization  and  improvement  of  their  services  through  the  introduction  of 
up-to-date  techniques.  Such  counsel  is  given  by  visiting  members  of  its  staff,  the  provision 
of  professional  literature  or  by  the  introduction  of  demonstration  projects. 

4.  Maintaining  a  vital  sight-saving  and  welfare  service  for  the  blind  in  Formosa  to  con- 
vince governments  and  peoples  of  trachoma-ridden  countries  that  the  disease  can  be  eliminated. 

5.  The  grants  of  study  fellowships  and  courses  of  observation  to  workers  for  the  blind  in 
underdeveloped  areas  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  general  or  specific  aspects  of  work 
in  more  advanced  countries. 

6.  Co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies  and  other  international 
organizations  with  a  view  to  assisting  governments  throughout  the  world  to  improve  educa- 
tional, working  and  living  conditions  for  their  blind  citizens. 

To  prevent  duplication  and  to  assist  indigenous  workers  to  operate  their  own  programs 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  channels  its  services  to  the  blind  through  local 
agencies,  committees  or  governmental  departments. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  a  national  private  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  the  blind.  It  is 
principally  maintained  by  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund,  contributions  from  interested 
patrons  and  grants  from  other  research  foundations. 

Among  its  activities  are:  Research;  Consultation  services;  special  service  to  blind  indi- 
viduals; Publications;  Library  service;  Scholarships  and  fellowships;  Professional  development. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  Studies  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in 
vocations  for  the  blind,  in  statistics  and  legislation  affecting  the  blind,  and  in  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  services  for  the  blind. 

Development  of  mechanical  appliances  used  by  the  blind,  including  continued  improve- 
ment of  recorded  literature  for  the  blind. 

CONSULTATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE.  Comprehensive  information  and  the  advice  of 
experienced  workers  is  available  to  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  on  education,  commu- 
nity planning,  home  teaching,  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  deaf-blind,  the  war-blinded,  the 
preschool  blind  child,  special  aids  and  appliances  and  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services  to  blind  adults 
and  children,  and,  when  necessary,  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such  services. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS.  Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privi- 
leges for  blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and  bus  lines. 

Sale  of  braille  dial  watches  and  other  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind  at  cost. 

PUBLICATIONS.  Publications  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind: 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  in  braille  and  inkprint;  and  Touch  and  Go,  in  braille  for  the 
deaf-blind;  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (biennially). 

Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  containing  more  than 
io,ooo  inkprint  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare  are 
available  to  students  of  work  for  the  blind. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  offered  each 
year  to  blind  students  in  professional  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Fellowships  are  offered  to  encourage  research,  and  to  recruit  trained  personnel  for  pro- 
fessional positions. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Development  of  professional  training  through  pro- 
motion of  institutes  and  workshops  for  personnel  of  agencies  for  the  blind;  summer  courses 
for  teachers  of  blind  children  and  for  workers  with  the  blind. 

A  National  Personnel  Service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  obtain  qualified  staff  members. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
approximately  7050  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose.  Congress  provides  an  annual  appro- 
priation which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public 
education  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  appropriation  for  the  1954-1955  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  1215,000. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  60  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and  peri- 
odicals for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have  found 
this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  tape  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  faciUties  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

The  Printing  House  also  manufactures  and  distributes  books  in  large  type  for  the  children 
in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful  vision  to  read  this  type  of 
book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  There  is  rapidly  being  built  up  an  ade- 
quate catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  in  large  type  to  parallel  the  Braille 
textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  do  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these 
countries  and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to 
their  respective  countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  people. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps,  globes.  Braille  writing-frames, 
arithmetic  slates,  geometric  forms,  a  geometry  board,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers, 
peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  raised-line  stationery  for  writing  longhand,  sentence  boards  and 
other  educational  aids  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  This  original  material  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  thi§  and  other  countries, 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  September  1919  as  an  unin- 
corporated, non-profit  agency  under  the  name,  Universal  Braille  Press,  devoted  primarily  to 
the  sponsorship  of  literature  in  raised  print  for  the  blind.  On  September  30,  1929  it  was 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation's  blind  without  respect  to 
race,  color,  or  creed.  It  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  gifts,  and  contributions  from 
the  public,  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  .15  to  .f  100  a  year,  with  life  memberships  at 
•If  1 ,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE — Training  in  personal  and  social  adjustment.  Assistance  with  needs 
arising  from  blindness,  including  loan  or  donation  of  appliances.  Case  work.  Free  radio  service. 
Sale  of  appliances  for  the  blind  and  handicraft  materials  at  cost. 

HOME  TEACHING — Free  home  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  raised  print,  handi- 
crafts, homemaking,  typing,  and  orientation,  including  foot  travel. 

RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES— Recreation,  fellowships,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  covering  a-  wide  variety  of  fields,  in- 
cluding many  types  of  handicrafts,  Braille,  personality  improvement,  creative  writing  with  a 
commercial  objective,  ceramics,  book  reviews,  choral  singing,  bridge  classes,  typing,  Spanish, 
cooking,  social  and  square  dancing. 

REHABILITATION  AND  ORIENTATION— Training  in  foot  travel  and  the  practical 
everyday  skills  necessary  for  comfortable  living  and  readjustment;  assistance  in  enlarging 
economic  opportunities;  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified  business  projects. 

LIBRARY — Free  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Talking  Books  to  the 
blind  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

PUBLICATIONS — Non-profit  publication  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  others,  including  Webster's  Students  Dictionary  and 
The  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  topical  magazine. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  BRAILLE— Published  in  1919-24  the  first  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible 
in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  21  volumes.  Since  then  more  than  30,000  volumes 
of  the  Bible  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  English-reading  world. 

In  1946,  published  the  complete  New  Testament  in  Braille,  Grade  Two  (5  volumes),  follow- 
ing the  Revised  Standard  Version.  In  1952,  pennission  was  granted  to  reprint  in  Braille,  Grade 
Two,  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Work  on  the  Braille  plates  has 
been  completed  and  the  bindery  work  is  now  in  process.  This  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  forms  20  volumes. 

The  bulk  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  has  been  free.  To  the  blind  who  can  pay  some- 
thing, a  special  price  has  been  made,  far  below  the  non-profit  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 

RESEARCH — Engineering  and  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind,  such  as  a  Braille 
typewriter  and  a  longhand  script  guide, 
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The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

REHABILITATION  The  C.N. LB.  has  the  facihties  to  give  every  type  of  known  beneficial 
service  to  the  more  than  20,000  blind  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  the  preschool  age 
child  to  the  oldest  blind  adult. 

HOME  TEACHING  Over  40  specially  trained  home  teachers,  blind  themselves,  go  to  the 
homes  of  blind  persons  to  give  instruction  in  handicrafts,  touch  reading,  general  household 
management,  and  to  encourage  and  help  the  newly  blind  to  meet  their  problems  Avith  fortitude. 

EMPLOYMENT  Workshops  are  operated  for  blind  persons  requiring  or  desiring  work  with 
special  facilities.  Supervised  occupational  employment  is  available  to  the  aged  or  others  unable 
to  work  full  time.  Many  blind  men  and  women  are  employed  in  staff  positions  and  in  the 
management  of  stands  operated  by  the  C.N.I.B. 

PLACEMENT  IN  GENERAL  INDUSTRY  The  employment  department  places  and  con- 
tinually supervises  many  hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  working  in  general  industry 
throughout  Canada. 

LIBRARY  AND  PUBLISHING  The  C.N.I.B.,  through  its  Ubrary,  supplies  all  up-to-date 
talking  book  records.  Braille  and  Moon  type  books  to  the  blind  of  Canada  without  charge 
and  publishes  monthly  magazines  and  special  textbooks. 

RESIDENTIAL,  RECREATIONAL  AND  SERVICE  CENTRES    Through  the  construe 
tion  of  specially  designed  buildings  with  residential  accommodation  for  30  or  more,  teach- 
ing and  training  rooms  and  recreational  facilities,  the  C.N.I.B.  is  bringing  to  the  blind  of 
Canada  the  most  modem  service  facilities  possible.  Some  12  of  such  buildings  have  now  been 
completed  with  a  number  of  others  planned. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  In  addition  to  the  complete  programme  of  services  for 
the  blind,  the  C.N.I.B.  maintains  a  constructive  prevention  service,  arranging  eye  care  and 
glasses  for  those  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight  and  provides  Canada-wide  publicity  on  the 
importance  of  conservation  of  sight  through  preparation  of  films,  pamphlets  and  general 
education  programmes. 

There  are  45  offices  of  the  C.N.I.B.  throughout  Canada  to  which  the  blind  may  call  or 
write  for  any  type  of  service  or  assistance  desired. 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Lewis  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 

President.  Managing  Director. 

186  Beverly  Street,  Toronto  2B. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 

The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association  was  founded  in  1899  and  dedicated  to  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  free  religious  literature  and  other  services  to  the  blind.  The 
corporation  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  biennially,  and  is  supported 
financially  in  its  services  by  public  contributions  and  income  from  endowment  investments. 
The  Association  at  the  present  time  is  supplying  its  services  to  the  blind  of  over  fifty  countries. 

PUBLICATIONS:  (issued  monthly) 

The  Christian  Record,  a  56-page  inspirational  and  devotional  periodical  for  adults — Braille, 
Grade  H/^,  and  New  York  Point. 

These  Times,  a  56-page  condensed  edition  of  the  inkprint  magazine  of  the  same  name — 
Braille,  Grade  1I/2. 

Life  and  Health,  a  56-page  condensed  edition  of  the  inkprint  national  health  journal. 
Life  and  Health — Braille,  Grade  ii/^. 

The  Student,  a  48-page  monthly  journal  containing  a  series  of  weekly  Bible  lessons  for 
adults — Braille,  Grade  1I/2. 

The  Youth,  a  52-page  inspirational,  devotional,  and  educational  periodical  for  the  youth- — 
Braille,  Grade  2. 

The  Children's  Friend,  a  32-page  periodical  of  religious  and  character-building  articles 
and  stories  for  the  children — Braille,  Grade  2. 

RECORDINGS: 

The  following  Talking  Books  have  been  issued  and  placed  in  the  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  for  lending  purposes  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  a  number  of  overseas 
countries: 

Steps  to  Christ,  (8  records);  Thoughts  from  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  (9);  Alone  With  God, 
(6);  Prophecy  Speaks,  (9);  The  Desire  of  Ages,  (48  records  in  3  volumes). 

LENDING  LIBRARY: 
The  Association   maintains  a   local   lending  library   of   several   hundred   volumes   of  in- 
spirational, devotional,  and  educational  books. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES: 
Three  completely  brailled  Bible  Correspondence  Courses  are  offered. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES: 

In  cooperation  with  local  agencies  and  responsible  organizations,  the  Association  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  emergency  medical  and  welfare  aid,  scholarship 
assistance,  and  other  services. 

An  illustrated  brochure  covering  the  objectives  and  services  of  the  Association  is  available 
upon  request. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Libra- 
rian and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books, 
so  in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
There  are  1,412  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  hfty  thousand  books  and  maga- 
zines each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  35,133  Braille  books,  Music  and  Magazines  and 
76,328  Talking  Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  stereotyping  on  zinc  plates — tak- 
ing dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — wire  stitch- 
ing of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  up  the  shipping  boxes  and  pack  the  books. 
They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 


GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Administrative  Offices  Training  Center 

One  Continental  Ave.  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y.  ^  W.  P.  Holzmann 

O.  L.  Larsen  Dir.  of  Training 

Exec.  Director 

The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  was  incorporated  under  the  membership 
corporation  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  February  of  1949.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  train  Guide  Dogs  and  to  instruct  their  masters  in  their  use  and  care.  The  Founda- 
tion is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  The  organization  recognizes  a  continuing  obligation 
to  the  dog  and  conducts  periodic  inspections  and  renders  whatever  services  are  indicated.  All 
services  are  provided  without  any  cost  to  the  recipients. 
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THE  HADLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  School  of  Tuition  Free  Home  Study  Courses  for  the  Blind 
Incorporated  (1922)  Under  Illinois  State  Charter  Not  for  Profit 

620  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka,   Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  offers  75  home-study  courses,  inchiding  several  elementary-school 
subjects,  a  full  four-year  high  school  program,  plus  some  university  work.  A  special  beginner's 
course  in  learning  to  read  Standard  English  Braille  is  available  to  applicants  who  do  not  know 
the  system.  A  review  of  braille  and  in  the  writing  of  grade  two  braille  are  also  offered. 

The  School  maintains  a  braille  lending  library  that  supplies  Hadley  students  with  all  text- 
books and  study  guides  needed  for  their  courses. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  braillists,  who  give  each  student 
individualized  instruction,  through  personal  letters  written  in  braille  giving  corrections, 
comments  and  helpful  suggestions  on  each  report  submitted  by  the  student  as  he  proceeds  from 
lesson  to  lesson. 

The  Hadley  library  lends  the  braille  and  talking  book  editions  of  The  Reader's  Digest 
to  many  of  its  students,  and  to  other  readers. 

Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  and  Braille  Shorthand  are  popular  courses.  Next 
to  Braille,  English  is  most  in  demand.  English  courses  range  from  elementary  studies  to  a 
special  creative  writing  program  for  students  interested  in  writing  as  a  hobby  or  as  a  voca- 
tion. For  these  students  the  School  publishes  a  braille  edition  of  the  "Handy  Market  List" 
from  the  pages  of  Author  ir  Journalist  magazine. 

Through  a  coordinated  arrangement  with  the  Home-Study  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School  gives  in  braille  selected  college  courses  offered  by  the  University. 
This  plan  includes  the  brailling  and  lending  of  all  University  textbooks  and  study  materials. 
The  Hadley  School  also  transcribes  all  brailled  lesson-reports  into  typewritten  form  and  sends 
the  typed  copy  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  each  corrected  report  is  returned  to  the 
Hadley  School,  the  University  instructor's  comments  are  brailled  in  the  form  of  a  personal 
letter,  which  is  sent  to  the  student  along  with  his  original  report.  English  101,  103,  and  202B 
and  Psychology  201,  each  offering  approximately  three  semester-hours  of  college  credit,  are  now 
available.  As  a  special  aid  to  students  of  Psychology  201  the  Hadley  School  lends  a  series  of 
three-dimensional  biological  models  in  unbreakable  plastic,  with  full  description  and  explana- 
tion in  braille. 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  without  cost  to  the  student.  Some  Hadley  students  contribute, 
but  this  is  not  required.  For  the  college  courses,  the  University  of  Chicago  charges  blind 
students  50%  of  the  regular  tuition,  and  this  charge  is  paid  to  the  University  through  Hadley 
Scholarships,  which  are  granted  to  students  who  qualify. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year.  The  School  serves  more  than  1,000  persons  annually. 

A  braille  or  ink  print  bulletin,  listing  and  describing  all  Hadley  courses  and  giving 
information  about  the  School,  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Watertown  72,   Mass. 

Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  special 
appliances  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death 
his  successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe 
Press  continues  to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

Printing  Braille  Books.  The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  text  books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  Institution  are 
made  available  at  cost  to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for  adult 
beginners.  Price  lists  and  music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

Maps.  Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical  and  geographical  are  for  sale.  The  Braille 
Map  Quarterly,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Appliances.  These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  braille  short- 
hand writers,  and  a  variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  room  thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins 
Brailler. 

Games.  These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers, 
interlocking  dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your 
own  playing  cards. 

Equipment.  Stereotyping  and  braille  printing  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own 
use  but  is  also  manufactured  to  order.  Used  equipment  is  sometimes  available. 

Machine  Shop  Facilities.  A  modern  tool-making  and  machine  shop  has  been  established 
recently  to  take  care  of  the  new  Perkins  Brailler.  These  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  new  mechanical  devices  for  the  blind. 
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THE  JEWISH  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
101  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  Tercentenary  of  American  Jewry  in  1954-55  will  pay  tribute  to  the  network  of  non- 
sectarian  health  and  welfare  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  under  Jewish  auspices, 
which  serve  both  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  community  as  the  contemporary  expression  of 
a  three-centuries  old  social  vision.  This  philosophy  has  had  a  unique  projection  in  work  for 
blind  where  there  was  a  particular  need  for  a  national  voluntary  institution  supported  by  the 
public,  to  complement  the  work  of  local  general  social  service  agencies  for  the  blind  with  a 
distinctive  Jewish  program.  It  is  in  fact  a  dual  program,  devoted  to  the  intellectual,  cultural 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  Jewish  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  projecting  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  Judiasm  and  an  informed  awareness  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  Jewish 
people,  religion  and  heritage  for  both  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  blind.  To  that  end  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  was  founded  in  1931  by  Leopold  Dubov. 

In  recognition  of  a  growing  necessity  for  books  of  Judaica  and  Jewish  interest,  in  1932 
Mr.  Dubov  and  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  established  the  free  Jewish 
Braille  Library — the  only  one  in  the  world — whose  volumes  circulate  around  the  globe. 

In  1940  the  editor  of  the  JBR  conceived  of  the  International  Literary  Competitions  for 
the  Blind  of  All  Faiths  to  stimulate  the  writing  talent  of  the  blind.  They  have  shown  the 
blind  to  possess  a  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  cultivated  mind  and  the  literary  talent  to  express 
themselves. 

In  1942  the  Institute  established  the  bi-monthly  Braille  Musician  as  a  non-sectarian  service 
to  meet  a  vital  need  among  professional  and  amateur  blind  musicians  both  here  and  abroad. 
Now,  the  Braille  Musician  which  the  Institute  brought  into  being  and  in  which  it  has  a  proud 
paternal  interest,  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of 
America,  Inc. 

In  1950  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  realized  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished  dream — the 
publication  of  the  Hebrew  Braille  Scriptures — the  only  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
sacred  Hebrew  text,  now  available  to  the  blind  under  their  fingertips.  This  itself  required  the 
formation  of  an  International  Hebrew  Braille  Code  which  was  created  under  the  sponsorship 
and  guidance  of  the  Institute. 

Today  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  is  American  Jewry's  ambassador  to  the  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  blind  throughout  the  world  as  their  window  on  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  enfranchisement  and  cultural  sustenance. 

During  the  past  year  the  first  Yiddish  Talking  Book  has  been  produced.  It  is  the  classic, 
Tevye,  the  Daiiyman,  by  Sholom  Aleichem.  This  was  particularly  done  for  the  elderly  Yiddish- 
speaking  blind,  who  with  rare  exceptions  do  not  know  braille. 

The  Institute  is  now  engaged  in  transcribing  the  first  Prayerbook  in  Hebrew  and  English 
Braille  ever  done.  The  Prayerbook  will  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  any  blind  person  requesting  it. 
It  will  consist  of  ten  Hebrew  and  English  Braille  volumes  for  the  Sabbath,  festivals  and  High 
Holy  Days.  They  will  permit  the  Jewish  blind  to  attend  services  and  to  worship  together  with 
their  sighted  with  their  co-religionists. 

The  first  authorized  Jewish  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  English  Braille  is  cur- 
rently being  transcribed. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  WORLD-WIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND  BY  UNITED  PROTESTANTISM 

Through  this  Society,  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  unite  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  bHnd  through  the  publication 
of  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form,  through  pastoral  counselling  and  through 
special  projects  in  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind  in  Protestant  mission  fields 
overseas. 

Magazines 

"John  Milton  Magazine"  a  religious  digest  for  adults  circulating  in  more  than  60  countries 
around  the  world. 

"Discovery"  a  story  magazine  for  boys  and  girls  with  readers  in  more  than  40  countries. 

"John  Milton  Sunday  School  Quarterly"  containing  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons with  teacher's  notes. 

Talking  Book  Publications 

"John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine" — a  religious  digest  for  adults  on  long  playing 
records  (one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes)  published  and  distributed  quarterly  free  of  charge. 
The  only  recorded  magazine  which  regularly  includes  musical  numbers  as  well  as  Bible  read- 
ing, religious  poetry  and  articles,  and  editorial  comment,  it  circulates  in  over  4,000  copies 
per  issue  to  readers  in  over  twenty  countries. 

"John  Milton  Recorded  Sunday  School  Lessons"  on  Talking  Book  records,  give  fifteen 
minutes  of  material  to  each  lesson  throughout  the  year,  based  on  Tarbells'  Teachers  Guide 
of  the  International  Uniform  Lessons.  Sent  free  to  blind  teachers  and  students. 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

Many  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  including  a  hymn  book,  a  book  of  Christmas 
carols,  books  of  prayers  for  younger  and  older  children  and  books  on  the  Christian  faith.  A 
motto  calendar  is  also  published  annually. 

Overseas  Services 

Since  1948,  the  Society  has  extended  its  services  to  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the 
blind  in  Christian  mission  fields  overseas.  Magazines,  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  in 
eight  foreign  language  braille  systems.  Special  projects  for  blind  children  are  carried  on  in 
more  than  fifty  Christian  schools  and  homes.  Scholarships  are  arranged  for  the  special  training 
of  native  teachers  and  missionaries  serving  the  blind  on  mission  fields. 

The  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society  is  to  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new 
hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  and  through 
a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries  which  bring  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
thousands  on  this  continent  and  in  more  than  60  countries  around  the  world.  Helen  Keller 
has  been  its  president  for  twenty-three  years.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services  de- 
pend wholly  on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  offices  are  located  at  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  New  York. 
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LEADER  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rochester,  Michigan 

Lewis  S.  Robinson,  President 
Harold  L.  Pocklington,  Executive  Director 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  a  non-profit  training  center,  serves  the  United  States  and 
cooperates  with  countries  endeavoring  to  furnish  rehabilitation  for  their  blind.  Located  close 
to  45%  of  the  nation's  blind,  the  school  expands  with  the  demand  for  service. 

An  adequate  instructor  staff,  through  experience  and  research,  has  developed  modern 
efficient  training  methods.  Leader  Dogs  are  especially  trained  to  recognize  the  hazardous  con- 
ditions under  which  the  blind  person  must  travel. 

Classes  are  arranged  in  small  groups  of  six  to  permit  special  attention  to  individuals.  The 
homelike  atmosphere  in  the  dormitory  is  provided  to  establish  complete  relaxation  which 
enables  the  student  to  make  rapid  adjustment.  Eligible  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  requirements  for  a  Leader  Dog. 

The  school  cooperates  with  all  agencies  and  organziations  who  assist  the  blind.  The  target 
of  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind — performance  without  credit,  achievement  without  perplexity 
and  success  without  suppression. 
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THE  LOUIS  BRAILLE  MUSIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

140  West  58th  Street        New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Albert  G.  Gorson,  Executive  Vice-President 

The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  is  devoted  exclusively  to  music  services  for  the  blind. 
The  Institute  publishes  The  Braille  Musician,  founded  in  1942  by  Leopold  Dubov,  a  blind 
pianist  and  its  present  editor;  sponsors  the  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind;  provides  a 
Music  Information  and  Vocational  Guidance  Service;  and,  in  1953,  introduced  the  First 
Annual  Music  for  the  Blind  Month. 

The  Braille  Musician  is  the  only  American  music  magazine  for  the  blind.  Published  bi- 
monthly, it  presents  reprints  of  articles  from  all  leading  music  magazines  and  specially  written 
material  of  particular  interest  to  blind  musicians,  music  students,  and  music  lovers.  It  is 
printed  in  grade  two  braille.  The  Braille  Musician  is  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  In- 
stitute— who  may  also  utilize  its  various  other  services — and  to  other  qualified  persons  and 
institutions  that  are  not  members.  Membership  dues  are  I3.00  a  year  for  individuals;  $5.00 
for  institutions.  The  Braille  Musician  is  distributed  throughout  America  and  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

The  Institute's  Music  Information  and  Vocational  Guidance  Service  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  educational  and  professional  develop- 
ment of  sightless  musicans  and  a  clearing  house  for  information  about  available  music  facili- 
ties and  services. 

The  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind  is  the  only  service  that  provides  standard 
phonograph  records  with  braille  labels  and  braille  jackets.  Long-playing,  tmbreakable  records 
are  available  at  approximately  half  the  usual  cost.  Membership  dues  are  $5.00  a  year  and 
entitle  the  member  to  two  records.  Additional  records  are  available  at  I3.00  each.  Membership 
is  restricted  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions. 

Music  for  the  Blind  Month,  November  15  to  December  15,  is  an  annual  observance  that  is 
intended  to  acquaint  the  blind  with  the  music  services  available  to  them  through  the  Institute 
and  to  explain  to  the  sighted  the  need  for  these  services.  Another  important  purpose  of  Music 
for  the  Blind  Month  is  to  help  provide  employment  for  sightless  musicians. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Institute  offers  informal,  monthly  musicales  for  the  sightless 
at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  Local  chapters  are  being  organized  in  other  cities. 

Board  of  Directors:  Herbert  Ahrend,  Juliette  Arnold,  James  B.  Conkling,  Leopold  Dubov, 
Paul  Emerich,  Albert  G.  Gorson,  Harold  Manheim,  and  Sigmund  Spaeth. 

Advisory  Council:  Stanley  Adams,  Howard  Hanson,  Carl  Haverlin,  Jascha  Heifetz,  George 
Heller,  Arthur  Judson,  Lotte  Lehmann,  Marks  Levine,  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan,  Francis  Madeira, 
Al  Manuti,  Ada  Holding  Miller,  William  Schuman,  Joseph  Szigeti,  Paul  Wittgenstein,  and 
Farny  R.  Wurlitzer. 

Editorial  Council:  *Leonard  Burford,  *Robert  Claassen,  *Robert  Monaghan,  and  *L.  W. 
Rodenberg. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Bhnd  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  pubHshed  monthly 
by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  New  York,  by  whose  generosity  is  was  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The  genius 
of  the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  for  thirty-nine  years  its  editor  and  manager,  caused  its  being 
and  its  continuing  high  tradition.  Its  purpose  throughout  its  history  has  been  that  of  these 
two  great  souls— -to  serve  the  blind;  specifically,  to  bring  to  blind  readers  entertainment  and 
companionship,  and  the  best  of  reading  material  available  in  the  literature  of  this  country. 
Other  services  extended  through  the  facilities  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  office  are  the  securing 
for  blind  people,  at  special  prices  and  without  profit,  portable  typewriters,  alarm  clocks  and 
wrist  watches  which  are  embossed  for  touch  reading,  playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon  Type, 
needle  threaders  and  self-threading  needles,  and  other  items  as  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  contents  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  are  made  up  of  more  or  less  regular  features  and 
departments,  consisting  of  the  following  in  a  typical  monthly  issue:  a  cover  poem  appropriate 
to  the  month  or  season;  an  editorial  page;  a  review  of  the  month's  news;  a  department  of 
special  notices  concerning  events  and  items  of  particular  interest  or  help  to  the  reader;  an 
account  about  a  blind  person  whose  achievements  or  whose  life  are  notable  and  inspiring; 
reprinted  articles  (three  to  five  in  number)  from  ink  print  publications,  of  current  or  popular 
interest,  or  of  educational  or  cultural  value;  a  necrology  of  blind  persons;  a  page  of  con- 
temporary and  classical  poetry;  a  department  dealing  with  new  appliances  and  aids,  and  with 
tools  and  services  for  the  blind;  a  short  fiction  story;  a  review  of  a  current  best-seller  book. 

The  publishers  desire  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  be  read  by  any  blind  people  who  would  find 
it  worthwhile.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  anyone  making  application. 

The  mailing  date  of  the  monthly  issue  is  usually  during  the  last  full  week  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Three  editions  are  published — Braille,  New  York  Point,  and  Moon  Type — and  readers  may 
have  their  choice  from  among  the  three,  depending  upon  which  system  they  prefer  to  read  or 
can  read. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  U/^;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers 
and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  19  persons  on  its  project,  ten  of  whom 
are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world.  ^ 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President  and 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I. 
MacPhie,  West  Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director, 
Francis  B.  lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-CIark,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Tennessee 

The  National  Conucil  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature  for 
the  Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  THE  CHURCH  HERALD,  which  has  a  mailing 
list  of  some  600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped and  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.  D., 
Jackson,  Tennessee.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD  is  published  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  1I/2  and 
contains  the  Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems,  a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question  and 
Answer  Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Department  and  the  Episcopal  Church  School  Lessons 
according  to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home  Department  Quartery  edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Hiram 
R.  Bennett,  D.D.  and  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  H.  Jacobs  Co. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  pur- 
chase brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Services  available  to  workshops  relate  to  the  production  and  sale  of  blind-made  products, 
industrial  homework  and  fund  raising. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  founded  in  1908  to  carry  on  a 
nationwide  program  to  eliminate  preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  discover  through  study  and  investigation   any  causes  which  may  result  in  blindness 

or  imparled  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through  field 
consultation  service,  publications,  statistical  service,  personal  intei-views  and  all  means  of 
public  education.  It  coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  phases  of 
saving  sight.  Grants  are  made  to  medical  schools  and  eye  laboratories  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Literature,  exhibits,  lectures,  charts  and  stafE  consulta- 
tion in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following  periodicals: 
Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.50  a  year;  Prevention  of  Blindness  News,  published  four 
times  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  Wise  Owl  News,  (for  industry)  published  four  times  a 
year;  and  Annual  Report. 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

South  Valley  Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

36  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  formerly  The  National  Committee  for  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  was  formed  on  May  i6th,  1951  under  a  three  year  terminal  grant  from  the  Fund 
for  Adult  Education.  Since  the  expiration  of  this  grant,  the  work  has  been  supported  by 
public  contributions.  The  express  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  record  for  the  adult  blind, 
books  which  are  not  available  in  Braille  or  from  the  Library  of  Congress  "Talking  Book" 
program.  These  books  are  of  particular  assistance  to  students  enrolled  for  formal  study  at 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  and  studying  at  home  by  correspondence. 

There  are  eight  Member  Units  of  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  now  operating  across  the 
nation,  including  the  Unit  in  New  York  City,  which  was  set  up  originally  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  other  Units.  There  are  a  total  of  approximately  five  hundred  volunteer  members  who 
read  books  on  many  subjects  and  in  several  languages.  These  readers  are  passed  upon  by  a 
panel  of  blind  listeners,  who  approve  or  disapprove  the  voices  on  the  basis  of  clarity  and 
quality. 

Day  to  day  requests  for  books  are  complied  with  by  recording  the  volumes  on  small 
vinylite  discs  on  SoundScriber  Tycoons  and  Dictation  Machines.  These  discs  can  be  played 
back  by  the  recipient  on  any  one  of  the  following:  (1)  the  new  Model  B  Talking  Book  ma- 
chine; (2)  the  Model  A  Talking  Book  Machine  fitted  with  the  1952  Tone  Arm,  manufactured 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  a  one  mil  needle;  (3)  a  SoundScriber 
Tycoon;  and  (4)  a  SoundScriber  Transcription  and  Dictation  Machine.  As  each  five  discs  are 
recorded,  they  are  mailed  directly  to  the  student  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  with 
his  assigned  schedule  of  studies.  When  he  has  finished  with  the  records,  the  student  returns 
them  to  a  designated  library  for  re-circulation. 

In  addition  to  this  system  of  sending  out  "rush"  books,  a  program  of  tape  recording  has 
been  added,  under  which  ten  copies  of  a  book  are  made  available  for  circulation  through 
libraries  housing  material  for  the  blind.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  does  the 
special  embossing  onto  small  discs  from  tapes  recorded  by  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  The 
Foundation  also  handles  the  labelling  of  the  discs  with  a  specally  devised  machine.  Discs 
dubbed  from  tape  are  mailed  out  as  complete  books,  in  albums,  packaged  in  cases  franked: 
"FREE  MAIL  FOR  THE  BLIND." 

For  a  list  of  books  already  recorded,  write  to  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  36  West  44th 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  for  these  services. 

Volunteer  readers.  Unit  chairmen,  supervisors  and  monitors,  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  small  staff  at  headquartes  are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  quality,  uni- 
formity, clarity  and  promptness  of  recordings. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 
George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  established  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  purposes  are:  Training  dogs  to 
guide  the  blind;  teaching  blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted  men  to 
become  instructors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no 
branches  and  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  state  or  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  but 
cooperates  closely  with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Its 
service  is  available  without  discrimination  to  any  eligible  blind  man  or  woman.  Eligibility 
is  based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  person  is  denied 
the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  More  than  2100  blind  men  and  women  have  each  been 
served  at  least  once  by  The  Seeing  Eye  during  its  25  years  of  existence. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization,  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view. 
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THE  XAVIER  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rev.  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  National  Director 
154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  foundedVn  igoo,  supplies  reading  matter,  especially 
Catholic  literature,  to  the  blind,  regardless  of  creed.  It  is  a  non-profit,  charitable  organization, 
dependent  solely  upon  contributions. 

One  of  Xavier's  Braille  publications  is  the  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,  56  pages.  This  bi- 
monthly religious-literary  magazine,  in  grade  two,  is  sent  free  to  any  blind  person  throughout 
the  world.  Another  free  pubHcation  of  world-wide  circulation  is  the  CATHOLIC  CALEN- 
DAR, 44  pages,  which  lists  every  day  of  the  year,  and  includes  all  the  Saints'  days,  days  of 
fast  and  abstinence,  and  a  daily  pious  practice. 

The  Xavier  Society  has  published  many  plated  books  in  grade  two.  These  may  be  obtained 
free  on  loan  or  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price.  Some  recent  publications  are  the  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  Challoner-Rheims  version  (8  volumes),  Confidence  in  God,  Abandonment  to 
Divine  Providence,  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine,  etc.  A  catalogue  of  the  Xavier  plated 
and  handtranscribed  books  may  be  obtained  free  upon  application. 

The  Xavier  Library  contains  approximately  5,000  volumes  of  Braille  books  which  are 
available  free  on  loan  to  any  blind  person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  books  were  transcribed  by  volunteer  workers  at  home  and  were  then  made  into 
book  form  in  the  Xavier  workshop.  In  this  collection  are  many  excellent  spiritual  books  and 
also  the  titles  of  many  outstanding  books  of  modern  fiction,  biography.  A  catalogue  of  these 
books,  published  in  mimeographed  form  and  also  in  Braille,  may  be  obtained  free  upon  re- 
quest from  the  librarian. 
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